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R ANA, the frog, in zoology; a genus belonging to 
the order of amphibia reptilia. The body is naked, 
furnifhed with four feet, and without any tail. There 
are 17 fpecies. The mod remarkable are, 

1. The temporaria, or common frog. This is an 
animal fo well known, that it needs no defcription ; but 
fome of its properties are very Angular. 

Its fpring, or power of taking large leaps, is re¬ 
markably great, and it is the belt fwimmer of all four- 
footed animals. Nature hath finely adapted its parts 
for thofe ends, the fore members of the body being very 
lightly made, the hind legs and thighs very long, and 
furnifhed with very ftrong mufeles. 

While in a tadpole flate, it is entirely a water anb 
mal; the work of generation is performed in that ele¬ 
ment, as may be leer) in every pond during fpring, 
when the female remains opprelfed by the male for a 
number of days. 

The work of propagation is extremely Angular, it be¬ 
ing certain that the frog has not a perns intrans. There 
appears a ftrong analogy in this cafe between a cer¬ 
tain clafs of the vegetable kingdom and thole animals ; 
for it is well known, that when the female frog depo- 
fits its fpawn, the male inftantaneoufly impregnates it 
with what we may call a farina facundans, in the fame 
manner as the palm-tree conveys fruftification to the 
'flowers of the female, which would otherwife be barren. 

As loon as the frogs are releafed from their tadpole 
ftate, they immediately take to land ; and if the wea¬ 
ther has been hot, and there fall any refrefhing Ihowers, 
you may fee the ground for a confiderable fpace per- 
feftly blackened by myriads of thefe animalcules, feek- 
ing for fome fecure lurking places. Some philofo- 
phers, not giving themfelves time to examine into this 
phenomenon, imagined them to have been generated 
in the clouds, and Ihowered on the earth; but had 
they, like JJerham, but traced them to the next pool, 
they would have found a better folution of the diffi¬ 
culty. See Preternatural Rains. 

As frogs adhere clofely to the backs of their own 
fpecies, fo we know they will do the fame by fifh— 
Walton mentions a ftrange ftory of their dellroying 
pike ; but that they will injure, if not entirely kill 
carp, is a fatt indifputable, from the following rela¬ 
tion. Not many years ago, on filhing a pond belong¬ 
ing to Mr Pitt of Encomb, Dorfetffiire, great numbers 
of the carp were found each with a frog mounted on it, 
the hind legs clinging to the back, and the fore legs 
fixed in the corner of each eye of die fifh, which were 
thin and greatly wafted, teized by carrying fo difagree- 
Vol. XVI. 
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able a load. Thefe frogs Mr Pennant fuppofes to have 
been males difappointed of a mate. 

The croaking of frogs is well known ; and from that 
in fenny countries they are diftinguifhed by ludicrous 
titles : thus they are ftyled in England Dutch nightin¬ 
gales , and Boflon nuaites. 

Yet there is a time of the year when they become 
mute, neither croaking nor opening their mouths for a 
whole month : this happens in the hot feafon, and that 
is in many places known to the country people by the 
name of the paddock moon - It is Paid, that during that 
period their mouths are fo doled, that no force (with¬ 
out killing the animal) will be capable of opening 
them. 

Thefe, as well as other reptiles, feed but a fmall 
fpace of the year. The food of this genus is flies, in¬ 
fers, and fnails. Toads are faid to feed alfo on bees, 
and to do great injury to thofe ufeful infeifts. 

During winter, frogs and toads remain in a tor¬ 
pid ftate : the laft of which will dig into the earth, and 
cover themfelves with almoft the fame agility as the 
mole. See Physiology, n° 48 andnote (B),andn° 52. 

2. The efculenta, or edible frog, differs from the 
former, in having a high protuberance in the middle 
of the back, forming a very fharp angle. Its colours 
are alfo more vivid, and its marks more diftinff ; the 
ground colour being a pale or yellowifh green, marked 

with rows of black fpots from the head to the rump_ 

This, and (Mr Pennant thinks) the formei, are eaten. 
He has ieen in the markets at Paris whole hampers 
full, which the venders were preparing for the table, by 
fkinning and cutting off the fore-parts, the loins and 
legs only being kept; but his ftrong diflike to thefe 
reptiles prevented a clofe examination into the fpecies. 

3. In the ftate of Pennfylvania, and fome other 
parts of North America, there is a very large fpecies of 
frogs called the lull-frog , or rana ocellata. Their irides 
are of a dufky red, furrounded with a yellow ring. The 
auricles are covered with a thin circular flcin, which 
forms a fpot behind each eye. They have four toes on 
the fore-feet, and five palmated toes behind. Their co¬ 
lour is a dufky brown, mixed with yellowifh green, and 
fpotted with black. The belly is yellowifh, and faintly 
fpotted. Thefe make a monftrous roaring noife like a 
bull, only fomewhat more hoarfe. Their flze is fuperior 
to that of any other of the genus, and they can fpring 
forward three yards at a leap. By this means they will 
equal in fpeed a very good horfe in its fwifteft courfe. 
Their places of abode are ponds, or bogs with flagnant 
water ; but they never frequent ftreams. When many 

A of 
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Rana. of them are together, they make fach a horrid noife, fifh, not unfrcquent in Britain as well as feveral other Rana. 

— _v ” w that two people cannot underhand each other’s fpeecli. countries. 

They croak all together, and then hop for a little and But thefe fables have been long exploded. And as 

begin again. It feems as if they had a captain among to the notion of its being a poifonous animal, it is pro- 

thsm : for when he begins to croak, all the others fol- bable that its exceflive deformity, joined to the faculty 
low ; and when he flops, they aifo become filent. When it has of emitting a juice from its pimples, and a dufky 
this captain gives the (ignal for Hopping, you hear a liquid from its hind parts, is the foundation of the re¬ 
note like poop coming from him. In the day-time they port. 

feldom make any great noife, unlefs the fky is covered; That it has any noxious qualities there feem to have 
but in the night-time they may be heard at the diftance been no proofs in the fmalleft degree futisfadory, tho’ 
of a mile and an half. When they croak, they are we have beard many ftrange relations on that point.— 
commonly near the furface of the water, under the On the contrary, there have been many who have taken 
bullies, and have their heads out of the water. By go- them in their naked hands, and held them long with¬ 
ing {lowly, therefore, one may get up almoft quite clofe out receiving the leafl injury: it is alfo well known that 
to them before they go away. As foon as they are quacks have eaten them, and have befides fqueezed 
quite under water, they think themfelves fafe, though it their juices into a glafs and drank them with impunity, 
be ever fo lhallow. Tliefe creatures kill and eat young We may fay alfo, that thefe reptiles are a common 
ducklings and goflings, and fometimes carry off chickens food to many animals; to buzzards, owls, Norfolk 
that come too near the water ; when beaten, they cry plovers, ducks, and fnakes, who would not touch them 
cut almoft like little children. As foon as the air be- were they in any degree noxious. 

gins to grow a little cool in autumn, they hide them- So far from having venomous qualities, they have of 

felves under the mud in the bottom of ftagnant waters, late been confidered as if they had beneficent ones ; 
and lie there torpid during the winter. As foon as the particularly in the cure of the moll terrible of difeafes, 
weather grows mild towards fummer, they begin to get the cancer, by fudtion : (See Britijh 'Zoology vol. iii. 
out of their holes and croak. They are fuppofed by Append, p. 389, et feq .) But, from all circumftances, 
the people of Virginia to be the purifiers of waters, and as Mr Pennant obferves they feem only to have ren- 
are refpefted as the genii of the fountains. Some of dered a horrible complaint more loathfonie. 

them were taken to England alive feveral years ago. The moft full information concerning the nature 

4. To bufo, or toad, is the moft deformed and hi- and qualities of this animal is contained in the follow- 
deous of all animals. The body is broad ; the back flat, ing letters from Mr Arfcott and Mr Pittfield to Dr 
and covered with a dimply dufky hide ; the belly large, Milles. “ It would give me great pleafure (fays Mr 
fwagging, and fwelling out; the legs fliort, and its Arfcott) to be able to inform you of any particulars 
pace laboured and crawling; its retreat gloomy and worthy Mr Pennant’s notice, concerning the toad who 
filthy : in fhort, its general appearance is fuch as to lived fo many years with us, and was fo great a favour- 
.llrike one with difguft and horror. Yet it it faid by ite. The greateft curiofity in it was its becoming fo re- 
thofe who have refolution to view ft with attention, markably tame. It had frequented fome fteps before the: 
that its eyes are fine ; to this it feems that Shakefpeare hall-door fome years before my acquaintancecommenced 
alludes, when he makes his Juliet remark, with it, and had been admired by my father for its 

Some fay the lark and loathed tdad change eyes ; fize (which was of the largeft I ever met with), who 

As if they would have been better beftowed on fo conftantly paid it a vifit every evening. I knew it 
charming a fongfter than on this raucous reptile. myfelf above 30 years ; and by conftantly feeding it, 

But the hideous appearance of the toad is fuch as to brought it to be fo tame, that is always came to the 
make this one advantageous feature overlooked, and-te^ candle, and looked up as if expefting to be taken-up 
have rendered it in all ages an objedt of horror, and and brought upon the table, where I always fed it with 
the origin of moft tremendous inventions. ./Elian infedls of all forts; it was fond eft of flefh maggots, 
makes its venom fo potent, that bafilifk-like it convey- which I kept in bran ; it would follow them, and, when 
ed death by its very look and breath ; but Juvenal is within a proper diftance, would fix its eye, and remain 
content with making the Roman ladies who were weary motionlefs for near a quarter of a minute, as if preparing 
of their hufbands form a potion from its entrails, in for the ftroke, which was an inftantaneous throwing its 
order to get rid of the good man. This opinion begat tongue at a great diftance upon the infefl, which ftuck 
others of a more dreadful nature ; for in after-times fu- to the tip by a glutinous matter: the motion is- quicker 
perdition gave it preternatural powers, and made it a then the eye can follow (a). 

principal ingredient in tke incantations of nodurnal “ I always imagined that the root of its tongue was- 
hags. placed in the forepart of its under jaw, and the tip to- 

This animal was believed by fome old writers to wards its throat, by which the motion muft be a half 
have a Hone m its head fraught with great virtues me- circle ; by which, when its tongue recovered its fitua- 
dical and magical : it was diftinguifbed by the name tion, the infeft at the tip would be brought to the place 
of the reptile, and called the toad-Jlone, bufonites,, era- of deglutition. I was confirmed in this by never obfer- 
paudine, kroitenjlein; but all its fancied powers vanifli- ving any internal motion in its mouth, excepting one 
.■JSeeAnar-ed on the difeovery of its being nothing but the fo fill- {'wallow the inftant its tongue returned. Pofiibly I 
micas. tooth of the fea-wolfj:, or of fome other fiat-toothed might be miftaken; for I never differed one, but con¬ 
tented 

(a) This rapid capture of its prey might give occafion to the report of its fafeinating'powers, Linnaeus {ays,, 
tnfetla in fauces fajeino revocal.* 
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U.ana. tented myfclf with opening its mouth, and flightly in- but, when offered, it cat blowing Hies and humble Lees 
fpedting it. that came from the rat-tailed maggot in gutters, or in 

“ You may imagine, that a toad, generally deteded, Ihort any infelt that moved. I imagine, if a bee was 
(although one of the moll inoffenfive of all animals), to be put before a toad, it would certainly eat it to its 
fo much taken notice of and befriended, excited the coll; but as bees are feldom during at the fame time 
curionty of all comers to the houfe, who all defired to that toads are, they can feldom come in their way, as 
fee it fed; fo that even ladies fo far conquered the hor- they feldom appear after fun-rifing-or before fun-fet. 
rors inftilled into them by nurfes, as to delire to fee it. In the heat of the day they will come to the mouth of 
This produced innumerable and improbable reports, their hole, I believe, for air. I once from my parlour 
making it as large as the crown of a hat, &c. &c.” window obferved a large toad I had in the bank of a 

The following are anfwers from the fame gentleman bowling-green, about 12 at noon, a very hot day, very 
to fome queries propofed by Mr Pennant. bufy and active upon the grafs ; fo uncommon an ap- 

“ , Fir/}, I cannot fay how long my father had been pearance made me go out to fee what it was, when I 
acquainted with the toad before I knew it; but when found an innumerable fwarm of winged ants had drop- 
I firft was acquainted with it, he ufed to mention it ped round his hole, which temptation was as irre- 
as the old toad I’ve known fo many years ; I can anfwer fiftible as a turtle would be to a luxurious alderman, 
for 36 years. “ Fifthly, Whether our toad ever propagated its 

“ Secondly, No toads that I ever faw appeared in fpecies, I know not; rather think not, as it always ap- 
the winter feafon. The old toad made its appearance peared well, and not leffened in bulk, which it mull 
as foon as the warm weather came, and I always con- have done, I fhould think, if it had difeharged fo large 
eluded it retired to fome dry bank to repofe till the a quantity of fpawn as toads generally do. The females 
fpring. When we new-lay’d the Heps, I had two holes that are to propagate in the fpring, I imagine, inllead 
made in every third flep, with a hollow of more than a of retiring to dry holes, go into the bottom of ponds, 
yard long for it, in which I imagine it flept, as it came and lie torpid among the weeds : for to my great fur- 
from thence at its fird appearance. prife, in the middle of the winter, having for amufe- 

Thirdly, It was feldom provoked : neither that toad, ment put a long pole into my pond, and twilled it till 
nor the multitudes I havefeen tormented with great it had gathered a large volume of weed, on taking it 
cruelty, ever fhowed the lead defire of revenge, by off I found many toads ; and having cut fome afunder 
fpitting or emitting any juice from their pimples.— with my knife, by accident, to get off the weed, found 
Sometimes, upon taking it up, it would let out a great them full of fpawn not thoroughly formed. I am not 
quantity of clear water, which, as 1 have often feen it pofitive, but think there were a few males in March ; 
do the fame upon the Heps when quite quiet, was cer- I know there are 30 males (b) to one female, 12 or 14 
tainlyits urine, and no more than a natural evacuation, of whom I have feen clinging round a female: I have 
Fourthly , A toad has no particular enmity for the often difengaged her, and put her to a folitary male, 
fpider ; he ufed to eat five or fix with his millepedes to fee with what eagernefs he would feize her. They 
(which I take to be its chief food) that I generally impregnate the fpawn as it is drawn (c) out in long 
provided for it before I found out that flelh maggots, firings, like a necklace, many yards long, not in a 
by their continual motion, was the mod tempting bait; large quantity of jelly, like frogs fpawn. 

A 2 Sixthly , 


( b ) Mr John Hunter has affured me, that during his refidence at Belleifle, he differed fome hundreds of toads, 
yet never met with a fingle female among them. 

(c) l was incredulous as to the objletrical offices of the male toad; but fince the end is fo well accounted 
for> and the fa< 5 t eilablifhed by fuch good authority, belief mud take place. 

Mr Demours, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, as tranflated By Dr Templeman, vol. i. p. 371, has 
been very particular in refpeft to the male toad as aiding the part of an accoucheur : His account is curious, and 
claims a place here. 

“ In the evening of one of the long days in fummer, Mr Demours, being in the king’s garden, perceived two 
toads coupled together at the edge of an hole, which was formed in part by a great done at the top. 

“ Citriofity drew him to fee what was the occafion of the motions he obferved, when two fads equally new fur- 
prifed him. The firjl was the extreme difficulty the female had in laying her eggs, infomuch that fhe did not 
feem capable of being delivered of them without fome affidance. The fecond was, that the male was mounted on 
the back of the female, and exerted all his drength with his hinder feet in pulling out the eggs, whillt his fore 
feet embraced her bread. 

“ In order to apprehend the manner of his working in the delivery of the female, the reader mud obferve, that 
the paws of thefe animals, as well thofe of the fore feet as of the hinder, are divided into fcveral toes, which can 
perform the office of fingers. 

“ It mud be remarked likewife, that the eggs of this fpecies of toads are included each in a membranous coat 
that is very v £rm, in which is contained the embryo ; and that thefe eggs, which are oblong and about two lines 
in length, being fadened one to another by a Ihort but very drong cord, form a kind of chaplet, the beads of 
which are didant from each other about the half of their length. It is by drawing this cord with his paw that 
the male performs the function of a midwife, and acquits himfelf in it with a dexterity that one tvould not 
expelt from fo lumpifh an animal. 

“ The prefence of the obferver did not a little difeompofe the male : for fome time he dopped fhort, and 

1 threw 
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“ Sixthly, Infers being their food, I never faw any 
toad fliow any liking or diflike to any plant (d). 

“ Seventhly, I hardly remember any perfons taking 
it up except my father and myfelf; I do not know 
whether it had any particular attachment to us. 

“ Eighthly, In refpeCt to its end, I anfwer this laft 
query. Had it not been for a tame raven, I make no 
doubt but it would have been now living ; who one day 
feeing it at the mouth of its hole, pulled it out, and al¬ 
though I refcued it, pulled out one eye, and hurt it fo, 
that notwithftanding its living a twelvemonth it never 
enjoyed itfelf, and had a difficulty of taking its food, 
miffing the mark for want of its eye : before that acci¬ 
dent it had all the appearance of perfect health.” 

6. The rubeta, or natter-jack, frequents dry and fan- 
dy places : it is found on Putney common, and alfo 
near Revefby abbey, Lincolnftire. It never leaps, nei¬ 
ther does it crawl with the flow pace of a toad, but its 
motion is liker to running. Several are found common¬ 
ly together, and like others of the genus they appear 
in the evenings. The upper part of the body is of a 
dirty yellow, clouded with brown, and covered with po¬ 
rous pimples of unequal fizes: on the back is a yellow 
line. The upper fide of the body is of a paler hue, 
marked with black fpots, which are rather rough. On 
the fore-feet are four divided tees; on the hind five, a 
little webbed. The length of the body is two inche-s 
and a quarter; the breadth, one and a quarter: the 
length of the fore-legs, one inch one-fixth ; of the hind 
legs, two inches. We are indebted to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
for this account. 

7. The pipal, or Surinam toad, is more ugly than 
even the common one. The body is flat and broad ; 
the bead fmall; the jaws, like thofe of a mole, are ex¬ 
tended, and evidently formed for rooting in the ground : 
the fkin of the neck forms a fort of wrinkled collar : 
the colour of the head is of a dark chefnut, and the 
eyes are fmall: the back, which is very broad, is of a 
lightifti grey, and feems covered over with a number of 
fmall eyes, which are round, and placed at nearly equal 
diftances. Thefe eyes are very different from what they 
feem : they are the animal’s eggs, covered with their 
fliells, and placed there for hatching. Thefe eggs are 
buried deep in the fkin, and in the beginning of incuba¬ 
tion but juft appear; and are very viiible when the 
young animal is about to: burft from its confinement. 
They are of a reddilh, fhining yellow colour ; and the 
{paces between them are full of fmall warts, refembling 
pearls. 

This is their fituaflon previous to their coming forth ; 
but nothing fo much demands our admiration as the 


manner of their production. The eggs, when formed Ran a. 
in the ovary, are fent, by fome internal canals, which 
anatomifts have not hitherto deferibed, to lie and come 
to maturity under the bony fubftance of the back: in 
this ftate they are impregnated by the male, whofe feed 
finds its way by pores very Angularly contrived, and 
pierces not only the fkin but the periofteum : the fkin, 
however, is ftill apparehtly entire, and forms a very 
thick covering over the whole brood; but as they ad¬ 
vance to maturity, at different intervals, one after an¬ 
other, the egg feems to ftart forward, and burgeons 
from the back, becomes more yellow, and at laft breaks ; 
when the young one puts forth its head ; it ftill, how¬ 
ever, keeps its lituation until it has acquired a proper 
degree of ftrength, and then it leaves the fhell, but ftill 
continues to keep upon the back of the parent. In 
this manner the pipal is feen travelling with her won- 
derous family on her back, in all the different ftage-s of 
maturity. Some of the ftrange progeny, not yet come 
to fufficient perfection, appear quite torpid, and as yet 
without life in the egg : others feem juft beginning to 
rife through the fkin; here peeping forth from the 
fheli, and there having entirely forfaken their prifon: 
fome are fporting at large upon the parent’s back, and 
others defending to the ground to try their own-fortune 
below. The male pipal is every way larger than the fe¬ 
male, and has the fkin lefs tightly drawn round the bo- 
fly- The whole body is covered with puftules, refem- 
bling pearls ; and the helly, which is of a bright yel¬ 
low, feems as if it were fewed up from the throat to 
the vent, a feam being feen to run in that direction. 

This animal, like the reft of the frog kind, is raoft pro¬ 
bably harmlefs. 

8. The -water frog of Catefby has large black eyes, 
yellow irides, and long limbs : the upper part of the 
head and hody is of a dufky green, fpotted with black ; 
and from each eye to the nofe is a white line ; and alfix ' 
a yellow line along the fides to the rump. They fre¬ 
quent rivulets and ditches, which they do not quit for 
the dry land. It is faid they will fpring five or fix 
yards at a leap. 

9. The rana arhorea, or green tree frog of Catefby,. 
is of a {lender fhape and bright green colour, marked on 
each fide with a line of yellow: the eyes are black ; 
the irides yellow ; they have four toes before and five 
behind ; at the end of each tee there is a round mem¬ 
brane, concave beneath, and not unlike the mouth of a 
leech. They lurk under the lower fides of leaves, even 
of the tailed trees, and adhere firmly, by means of the 
membranes at the ends of their toes, flicking to the 
fmootheft furface : a looking-glafs was held before one, 

at 


threw on the curious impertinent a fixed look that marked' his difquietnefs and fear; but he foon returned to 
his work with more precipitation than before, and a moment after he appeared undetermined whether he fhould '* 

continue it or not. The female likewife difeovered her uneafinefs at the fight of the ftranger, by motions that 
interrupted fometimes the male in his operation. At length, whether the filence and fteady pofture of the fpec- ’ 

rator had diffipated their fear, or that the cafe was urgent, the male refumed his work with the fame vigour, and 
fuccefsfully performed his function.” 

(d) This queftion arofe from an aflertion of Linnaeus, that the toad delighted in filthy herbs. DcleBatur u>- 
iula, ache a, Jlachyde faiide. The unhappy deformity of the animal feems to be the only ground of this as well 
as another mifreprefentation, of its conveying a poifon with, its pimples, its touch, and even its. breath. Verru 
eg laijcjcentes venfiwta infufe taSu, anhelitu. 
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Ranai at four yards diftance ; it reached it at one leap, and 
II ftuck clofely to it. At night thefe frogs make an in- 
Randolph. ce (f ant chirping, and leap from fpray to fpray in fearch 
of infedls. This fpecies is common to America and 
the warmer parts of Europe. 

iq. The land frog of Catefby has much the appear¬ 
ance of a toad : above it is grey or brown, fpotted with 
dufky ; below white, faintly fpotted ; the irides are red ; 
and the legs fhort. They frequent the high-lands, and 
ate feen mod frequently in wet weather and in the hot¬ 
ted time of the day: they leap, feed on infefts, parti¬ 
cularly the fire-fly and ant. Sometimes the Americans 
bake and reduce this fpecies to powder, which, mixed 
with orrice root, is taken as a cure for a tympany. 

ii. The cinereous frog has a gibbous, cinereous, and 
fmoQth back ; the belly is yellow and granulated ; on 
each fide, from the nofe to the rump, there is a white 
line j and there is the fame on the outfide of the thighs 
and legs ; die toes arc bullated at their ends. They 
inhabit Carolina. 

RANAI, one of the Sandwich iflands difcovered by 
Captain Cooke, is about ninemde s diftantfrom Mofee 
and Mo-ROtoi, and is iitjiated to the fouth-weft of the 
pafftige between thofe two ifles. The country towards 
the fouth is elevated find craggy; but the other parts 
of the ifland had a better appearance, and feemed to 
be well inhabited. It abounds in roof;, fuch as fweet 
potatoes, taro, and yams ; but produces very few plain- 
tains and bread-fruit trees. The fouth point of Ranai 
is in the latitude of 20? 46' north, and in the longitude 
of 203° 6' ea,ft. 

RANCID, denotes a fatty fubftance that has become 
rank or mufty, or that has contracted an ill fmell by 
being kept clofe. 

RAND!A, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to die pentandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. The calyx is monophyllous ; the 
corolla falver-fhaped; the berry unilocular, with a cap- 
fular rind. There are two fpecies, viz. the mitis and 
aculeata. 

RANDOLPH (Thomas), an eminent Englifh poet 
in the 17th century, was born in Northaroptonlhire 1605. 
He was educated at Weftminfter and Cambridge, and 
very early diftinguifhed for his excellent genius; for at 
about nine or ten years of age he wrote the Hiftory of 
the Incarnation of our Saviour in verfe. His fubfequent 
writings eftablilhed his charadter, and gained him the 
efteem and friendfhip of fome of the greatell men of 
that age, particularly of Ben Johnfon, who adopted him 
one of his fons in the mufes. He died in 1634, and was 
honourably interred. He wrote, 1. The Mufes Lcok- 


ing-glafs, a comedy. 2. Amyntas, or the Impoffible Randoi 
Dowry, a pafloral, adted before the king and queen. II 
3. Ariftippus, or the Jovial Philofopher. 4. The Con- 
ceited Pedlar. 5. The Jealous Lovers, a comedy. 6 . 

Hey for Honefiy, down with Knavery, a comedy; and 
feveral poems. 

RANDOM shot, in gunnery, is a fhot made when 
the muzzle of a gun is raifed above the horizontal line, 
and is not defigned to flioet diredtly or point blank. 

The utmoft random of any piece is about ten times 
as far as the bullet will go point-blank. The bullet 
will go fartheft when the piece is mounted to about 
45 0 above the level range. See Gunnery and Pro¬ 
jectiles. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the 
line it defcribes from the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges. If the piece lie in a line pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon, it is called the right or Lvd 
range : if it be mounted to 45°, it is faid to have the. 
utmojl range ; all others between 00 and 45 0 are called 
the intermediate ranges. 

RANGER, a lworn officer of a foreft, appointed 
by the king’s letters patent ; whofe bufmefs is to walk 
through his charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus, &c. and to prefent all trefpaffes within his ju- 
rifdidion at the next foreft-court. 

RANK, the order or place affigned a perfon fuitable 
to his quality or merit. 

Rank, is a ftraight line made by the foldiers of a 
battalion or fquadron, drawn up fide by fide : this or¬ 
der was eftablilhed for the marches, and for regulating 
the different bodies of troops and officers whicli com- 
pofe an army. 

Rank and Precedence, in the Britifh army and navy, 
are as follow : 

Engineers Rank. Chief, as colonel; director, as 
lieutenant-colonel; fub-diredtor, as major ; engineer ia 
ordinary, as captain; engineer extraordinary, as cap¬ 
tain-lieutenant; fub-engineer, as lieutenant ; pradtition- 
er-engineer, as enfign. 

Navy Rank. Admiral, or commander in chief of 
the Britifh fleet, lias the rank of a field-marfhal; ad¬ 
mirals, .with their flags on the main-top-maft-head, rank 
with generals of horfe and foot; vice-admirals, with 
lieutenant-generals ; rear-admirals, as major-generals ; 
commodores, with broad pendants, as brigadier-gene¬ 
rals ; captains of poft-fhips, after three years from, the 
date of their firft commiffion, as colonels ; other cap¬ 
tains, as commanding poft-fhips, as lieutenant-colonels; 
captains, cot taking poll, as majirs; lieutenants, as, 
captains.. 


Rank 
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Ranuncu¬ 
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Rank between the Army, Navy, and Governors. 


Army. 

Navy. 

Governors. 

General in chief 

Admiral in chief 

Commander in chief of the forces in America 

Generals of horfe 

Admiral with a flag at 
the main-top-maft 

Captain-general of provinces 

Lieutenant-generals 

Vice-Admirals 

Lieutenant-generals of provinces 

Major-generals 

Rear-Admirals 

Lieutenant-governors and prefidents 

Colonels 

Poft-captains of 3 years 

Lieutenant-governors not commanding 

Lieutenant-colonels 

Poll-captains 

Governors of charter colonies 

Majors 

Captains 

Deputy-governors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Eftabliihedby the king, 1760 


Doubling of the Ranks, is the placing two ranks in 
one, frequently ufed in the manoeuvres of a regiment. 

Ranks and Files, are the horizontal and vertical lines 
of foldiers when drawn up for fervice. 

RANSOM, a fam of money paid for the redemp¬ 
tion of a Have, or the liberty of a prifoner of war. In 
our law-books, ranfom is alfo ufed for a fum paid for 
the pardon of fome great offence, and to obtain the of¬ 
fender’s liberty. 

RANULA, a tumour under a child’s tongue, which, 
like a ligature, binders it from fpeaking or fucking. 

RANUNCULUS, crowfoot : A genus of the 
polygamia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
26th order, Multifiliqua. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; 
there are five petals, each with a melliferous pore on the 
infide of the heel; the feeds naked. 

Species. There are near 40 different'fpecies of this 
genus, fix or eight of which claim general,efteem as 
flowery plants for ornamenting the gardens, and a 
great number are common weeds in the fields, waters, 
and pafture ground, not having merit for garden cul¬ 
ture. Of the garden kinds, the principal fort is the 
Aiiatic or Turkey and Perfian ranunculus, which com- 
prifes many hundred varieties of large, double, moft 
be dutiful flowers of various colours: but feveral other 
fpecies haying varieties with fine double flowers, make 
a good appearance in a colledtion, though as thofe of 
each fpecies confift only of one colour, fome white, 
others yellow; they are inferior to the Afiatic ranun¬ 
culus, which is large, and diverfified a thoufand ways 
in rich colours, in different varieties. However, all the 
garden kinds in general effedt a very agreeable diverfity 
in affemblage in the flower compartments, &c. and they 
being all very hardy, fucceed in any open beds add bor¬ 
ders, &c 

• Culture. The Afiatic fpecies in all its varieties will 
fucceed in any light, rich, garden earth ; but the flo- 
rifts often prepare a particular compoft for the fine va¬ 
rieties; confiding of good garden-mould or pafture- 
earth, fward and all, a fourth part of rotted cow-dung 
and the like portion of fea-fand ; and with this they 


prepare beds four feet wide and two deep: however, in 
default of fuch compoft, ufe beds of any good light 
earth of your garden ; or, if neceffary, it may be made 
light and rich with a portion of drift-fand and rotten 
dung, cow-dung is moft commonly recommended ; but 
they will alfo thrive in beds of well-wrought kitchen- 
garden earth, and they often profper well in the com¬ 
mon flower-borders. 

The feafon for planting the roots is both in autumn 
and fpring ; the autumn plantings generally flower 
ftrongeft and fooneft by a month at leaft, and are fuc- 
ceeded by the fpring-planting in May and June. Per¬ 
form the autumnal planting in Odtober and early part 
of November, but fome plant towards the latter end of 
September in order to have a very early bloom ; but 
thofe planted in that month and beginning of Odtober 
often come up with rank leaves foon after, in winter, fo 
as to require protedtion in hard frofts ; thofe, however, 
planted about the middle or latter end of Odtober, and 
beginning of November, rarely (hoot up ftrong till to¬ 
wards fpring, and will not require fo much care of cover¬ 
ing during winter; and the fpring-planting may be per¬ 
forated the end of January or beginning of February, 
or as fobn as the weather is fettled ; they will not re¬ 
quire any trouble of covering, and will fucceed the au¬ 
tumnal plants regularly in bloom, and will flower' in 
good perfedtion. Thus by two or three different plant¬ 
ings you may obtain fa fucceCGon of thefe beautiful 
flowers in conftant bloom from April till the middle of 
June; but the autumnal plants, for the general part, 
not only flower ftrongeft, but the roots increafe more 
in fize, and furnifh the bed: off-fets for propagation : it 
is, however, proper to plant both in fpring and au¬ 
tumn. 

Prepare for the choicer forts four-feet beds of light 
earth, and rake the furface fmooth : then plant the 
roots in rows lengthwife the beds, either by drilling 
them in two inches deep, and fix inches diftance in the 
row, and the rows fix or eight afunder; or .you may 
plant them by bedding-in, or by dibble-planting, the 
famedepth and diftance. 

Thofe defigned for the borders fhould be planted ge- 
. nerally 
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Ranuncu- nerally towards the fpring, in little clumps or patches, 
l us three, four, or five roots in each, putting them in either 
II with a dibble or trowel, two or three inches deep, and 
three or four afunder in each patch, and the patches 
from about three to five or ten feet diftance, placing 
them rather forward in the border. 

Propagation. All the varieties of the Afiatic ranun¬ 
culus propagate abundantly by off-fets from the root, 
and new varieties are gained by feed.—I. By off-fets. 
The time for feparating the off-fets is in fummer when 
the flower is pall, and the leaves and ftalks are wither¬ 
ed : then taking up all the roots in dry weather, fepa- 
rate the off-fets from each main root, and after drying 
the whole gradually in fome lhady airy room, put them 
up in bags till the autumn and fpring feafons of plant¬ 
ing ; then plant them as before, placing all the off-fets 
in leparate beds: many of them will blow the firft year, 
but in the fecond they will all flower in good perfec¬ 
tion.—2. By feed. Save a quantity of feed from the 
fined femi-double flowers, and fow it either in Auguft, 
or in March, or April, though, to fave trouble of win¬ 
ter-covering, fome prefer the fpring : itfhould be fowed 
in light rich mould, either in pots or in an eaft border, 
drawing very (hallow flat drills five or fix inches afun¬ 
der, in which fow the feeds thinly, and cover them 
lightly with earth, giving frequent refrefhments of wa¬ 
ter in dry weather, and in a month or fix weeks the 
plants will rife with fmall leaves ; obferving to continue 
the light waterings in dry weather, to preferve the foil 
moift during their fummer’s growth to increafe the fize 
of the roots ; and in June when the leaves decay, take 
up the roots and preferve them till the feafon for plant¬ 
ing, then plant them in common beds, as before di¬ 
rected, and they will flower the fpring following, when 
all the doubles of good properties (hould be marked, 
and the Angles thrown away. 

The juice of many fpecies of ranunculus is fo acrid 
as to raife blifters on the (kin, and yet the roots may 
be eaten with fafety when boiled. 

RAPACIOUS animals, are fuch as live upon 
prey. 

RAPE, in law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and againft her will. This, by the Jewifh law, 
was punifhed with death, in cafe the damfel was be¬ 
trothed to another man : and, in cafe fhe was not be¬ 
trothed, then a heavy fine of fifty fhekels was to be paid 
to the damfel’s father, and (he was to be the wife of 
the raviflier all the days of his life ; without that power 
of divorce, which was in general permitted by the Mo- 
faic law. 

The civil law punifhes the crime of ravilhment with 
death and confifcationof goods : under which it includes 
both the offence of forcible abduftion, or taking away 
a woman from her friends ; and alfo the prefent offence 
of forcibly diflionouring her ; either of which, without 
the other, is in that law (ufficent to conftitute a capital 
crime. Alfo the dealing away a woman from her pa¬ 
rents or guardians, and debauching her, is equally penal 
by the emperor’s edict, whether (he confent or is forced. 
And this, in order to take away from women, every 
opportunity of offending in this way; whom the Ro¬ 
man laws fuppofe never to go aftray without the re¬ 
duction and arts of the other fex ; and therefore, by 
reftraining and making fo highly penal the folicitations 
of the men, they meant to fecure effectually the honour 
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of the women. But the Englifh law does net enter- Ra)>e. 
tain quite fuch fublime ideas of the honour of either '■* 
fex, as to lay the blame of a mutual fault upon one of 
the tranfgreffors only; and therefore makes it a necef- 
fary ingredient in the crime of rape, that it mul be 
againft the woman’s will. 

Rape was puniihed by the Saxon laws, particularly 
thofe of king Athelftan, with death ; which was alfo 
agreeable to the old Gothic or Scandinavian conftitu- 
tion. But this was afterwards thought too hard : and 
in its ftead another fevere, but not capital, punifliment 
was inflicted by William the Conqueror, viz. caftration 
and lofs of eyes ; which continued till after Bracton 
wrote, in the reign of Henry III. But in order 
to prevent malicious accufations, it was then tire law 
(and, it feems, ftill continues to be fo in appeals of 
rape), that the woman (hould, immediately after, go to- 
the next town, and there make difeovery to fome cre¬ 
dible perfons of the injury fire has fuffered ; and after¬ 
wards (hould acquaint the high con ft able of the hundred, 
the coroners, and the (heriff, with the outrage. This 
feems to correfpond in fome degree with the laws of 
Scotland and Arragon, which require that complaint 
muft be made within 24 hours: though afterwards by' 
ftatute Weftm. 1. c. 13. the time oflimitation in Eng¬ 
land was extended to 40 days. At prefent there is no 
time of limitation fixed : for, as it is ulsally now puniHi¬ 
ed by indictment at the fuit of the king, the maxim of 
law takes place, that nullum tempus occurrit regi 
but the jury will rarely give credit to a ftale complaint. 

During the former period alfo it was held for law, that 
the woman (by confent of the judge and her parents) 
might redeem the offender from the execution of his 
fentence, by accepting him for her hufband ; if he alfo 
was willing to agree to the exchange, but not other- 
wife. 

In the 3 Edw. I. by the ftatute Weftm. 1. c. 13. 
the punifliment of rape was much mitigated : the of¬ 
fence itfelf, of ravilhing a damfel within age, (that is, 
twelve years old) either with her confent or without, or 
of any other woman againft her will, being reduced to 
a trelpafs, if not profecuted by appeal within 40 days, 
and fubjeting the offender only to two years imprifon- 
ment, and a fine at the king’s will. But this lenity 
being productive of the moft terrible confequences, it 
was in ten years afterwards, 13 Edw. I. found neceffa- 
ry to make the offence of forcible rape felony by ftatute 
Weftm. 2. c. 34. And by ftatute 18 Eliz. c. 7. it is 
made felony without benefit of clergy : as is alfo the 
abominable wickednefs of carnally knowing or abufino- 
any woman-child under the age of ten years; in which 
cafe the confent or non-confent is intmaterial, as by 
reafon of her tender years fhe is incapable of judgment 
and diicretion. Sir Matthew Hale is indeed of opinion,, 
that fuch profligate actions committed on an infant un¬ 
der the age of twelve years, the age of female diferetion 
by the common law, either with or without confent, 
amount to rape and felony ; as well fince as before the 
ftatute of queen Elizabeth : but that law has in general 
been held only to extend to infants under ten though 
itfhoulafeem that damfels between ten and twelve are 
ftill under the protection of the ftatute Weftm. 1. the 
law with refpect to their feduction not having been al¬ 
tered by either of the fubfequent ftatutes. 

A male infant, under the age of fourteen years, i& 

prt- 
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pro fun icJ by law incapable to commit a rape, and 
therefore it feems cannot be found guilty of it. For 
though in other felonies “ malitia fupplet tetatem 
yet, as to this particular fpecieS of felony, the law fup- 
pofts an imbecility of body as well as mind. 

The civil law feems to fuppofe a proftitute or com¬ 
mon harlot incapable of any injuries of this kind : not 
allowing any punilhment for violating the chaftity ot 
her, who hath indeed no chaftity at all, or at leaft 
hath no regard to it. But the law of England does 
not judge fo hardly of offenders, as to cut of all op¬ 
portunity (jf retreat even from common {trumpets, and 
to treat them as never capable of amendment. It 
therefore holds it to be felony to force even a con¬ 
cubine or harlot; becaufe the woman may have for- 
iaken that unlawful courfe of life:- for, as Bradton 
well obferves, “ licet meretrix fuerit antea, certe tunc 
temporis non fuit, cum reclamando nequitiae ejus con- 
fentire noluit.” 

As to the material fadts requifite to be given in evi¬ 
dence and proved upon an indidtment of rape, they ire 
of fuch a nature, that, though neceffary to be known 
and fettled, for the convidtion of the guilty and prefer- 
vation of the innocent, and therefore are to be found in 
fuch criminal treatifes as difeourfe of thefe matters in 
detail, yet they are highly improper to be publrckly dif- 
cuffed, except only in a court of juftice. We fhall 
therefore merely add upon this head a few remarks 
from Sir Matthew Hale, with regard to the competen¬ 
cy and credibility ofwitnefl’es ; which razy,falvo pudore 
be confidered. 

And, firft, the party ravifhed may give evidence upon 
oath, and is ih law a competent witnefs ; but the credi¬ 
bility of her teftimony, atld hoW far forth file is to be 
believed, rnuft be left toph'e jury upon the circumftances 
of fadt that concur in that teftimony. For inftance : 
if the witnefs be of good fame; if (he prefentlv difeover- 
ed the offence, and made fearch for the offender ; if the 
party accufed fled for it; thefe and the like are con¬ 
curring circumftances, which give greater probability 
to her evidence. But, on the other fide, if {he be of 
evil fame, and ftand unfupported by others ; if file con¬ 
cealed the injury for any confiderable time after fhe had 
opportunity to complain ; if the place, where the fadt 
was alleged to be committed, was where it was poffible 
file might have been heard, and fhe made no outcry : 
thefe and the like circumftances carry a.ftrOng, but not 
conclufive, prefumption that her teftimony is falfe or 
feigned. 

Moreover, if the rape be charged to be committed 
on an infant under 12 years of age, file may ftill be 
a competent witnefs, if fhe hath fenfe and underftand- 
ing to know the nature- and obligations of an oath ; 
and, even if fhe hath not, it is thought by Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale, that fhe ought to be heard without oath, 
to give the court information ; though that alone will 
not be fufficieht to convidt the offender. And he is of 
this opinion, firft, Becaufe the nature of the offence 
being fecret, there may be no other poffible proof of 
the adtual fadt; though afterwards there may be con¬ 
current circumftances to corroborate it, proved by 
other witnefles: and, fecondly, Becaufe the law al¬ 
lows what the child told her mother, or other rela¬ 
tions, to be given in evidence, iince the nature of the 
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cafe admits frequently of no better proof; and there Ripe, 
is much more reafon for the court to hear the narra- B- a P haeI - 
tion of the child herfelf, than to receive it at fecond- 
hand from thofe who fwear they heard her fay fo. 

And indeed it feems now to be fettled, that in thefe 
cafes infants of any age are to to be heard ; and, if they 
have any idea of an Oath, to be alfo fworn : it being 
found by experience, that infants of very tender years 
often give the cleared and trueft teftiiiiony. But in 
any of thefe cafes, whether the child be fworn or net, 
it is to be Wifhedj in order to render her evidence cre¬ 
dible, that there fhould be fome concurrent teftimony 
of time, place, and circumftances, in order to make, 
out the fad; and that the convidtion fhould not be 
grounded fingly on the unfuppprted accufation of an 
infant under years of diferetion. There may be there¬ 
fore, in many cafes of this nature, witneffes who are 
competent, that is, who may be admitted to be heard; 
and yet, after being heard, may prove not to be cre¬ 
dible, or fuch as the jury is bound to believe. For 
one excellence of the trial by jury is, that the jury are 
triers of the credit of the witneffes, as well as of the 
truth of the fadt. 

“ It is true (fays this learned judge), that rape is 
a meft deteftable crime, and therefore ought feverely 
and impartially to be puniffied with death ; but it mull 
be remembered, that it is an accufation eafy to be made, 
hard to be p'roved, but harder to be defended by the 
party accufed, though innocent.” He then relates 
two very extraordinary cafes of malicious profecution 
for this crime that had happened within his own ob- 
fervation ; and concludes thus : “ I mention thefe in- 
ftances, that we may be the more cautious upon trials 
of offences of this nature, wherein the court and jury 
may with fo much eafe be impofed upon, without 
great care and vigilance ; the heinoufnefs Of the offence 
many times trarifporting the judge and jury with fo 
much indignation, that they are over-haftily carried 
to the convidtion of the perfons accufed thereof, by 
the confident teftimony of fometimes falfe and malici¬ 
ous witneffes.” 

RAPHAEL (D’Urbino), the greateft, moft fu- 
blime, and moft excellent painter that has appeared, 
fince the revival of the fine arts, was the fon of an in¬ 
different painter named Santtio, and was born at Urbi- 
no on Good Friday 1482. The popes Julius II. and 
Leo X. who employed him, loaded him with wealth 
and honour; and it is faid that cardinal De St Bibiana 
had fuch a value For him that he offered him his niece 
in marriage. His genius is admired in all his pidtnrfes { 
his contours are free, his ordonnances magnificent, his 
defigns corrtedt, his figures elegant, his expreffions live¬ 
ly, his attitudes natural, his heads graceful; in fine, 
every thing is beautiful, grand, fublime,juft and adorn¬ 
ed with graces. Thefe various perfedtions he derived 
not only from his excellent abilities, but from his ftudy 
of antiquity and anatomy ; and from the friendfliip he 
contracted with Ariofto, who contributed not a little to 
the improvement of his tafte. His pidtureS are pi in- 
cipally to be found in Italy and Paris. That of the 
Transfiguration, preferved at Rome in the church of 
St Peter Monterio, paffes for his matter-piece. He 
had a handfome perfon, was Well proportioned, and had 
great fweetnefs of temper; was polite, affable, and mo- 

deft. 
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Raphaim deft. He, however, lived in the utmoft fplendor ; moft 
II of the eminent mailers of his time were ambitious of 
R^ph itha. working under him ; and he never went out without a 
crowd of artifts and others, who followed him purely 
through refpeft. He was not only the beil painter 
in the world, but perhaps the heft architeft too ; on 
which account Leo X. charged him with building St 
Peter’s church at Rome : but he was too much addiCl- 
ed to pleafure, which occafioned his death at 37 years 
of age. He left a great number of difciples; among 
whom were Julio Romano and John Francis Penni, 
who were his heirs. Many able engravers, as Raimon¬ 
di, George Mantuan, and Bloemart, engraved after Ra¬ 
phael. See Painting, p. 595 and 598. 

RAPHAIM, or Rephaim, (Moles, a name figni- 
fying Giants , as they really were, and an a&ual people 

too, fituated in Bafan or Batanea, beyond Jordan, fe- 
parated from the Zatnzummim by the river Jabbok. Al- 
fo a valley near Jerufalem ; Joihua x. 

RAPHANUS, radish ; a genus of the filiquofa 
order belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 39th or¬ 
der, Siliquofa. The calyx is clofe ; the filiqua torofe, 
or fwelling out in knots, fubarticulated, and round. 
There are two melliferous glandules between the 
lhorter (lamina and the piftil, and two between the 
longer (lamina and the calyx. 

There is only one fpecies, viz. the fativus, or common 
garden radi(h ; of which there are feveral varieties. 
They are annual plants, which being fowed in the 
fpring, attain perfection in two or three months, and 
(hoot up foon after into ftalk for flower and feed, 
which, ripening in autumn, the whole plant, root and 

top, perifhes; fo that a frefh fuppl.y mud be taifed an¬ 
nually from feed in the fpring, performing the fowings 
at feveral different times, from about Chriftmas until 
May, in order to continue a regular fucceflion of young 
tender radifhes throughout the feafon: allowing only 
a fortnight or three weeks interval between the fow¬ 
ings ; for one crop will not continue good longer than 
that fpace of time, before they will either run to feed, 
or become tough, dicky, and too hot to eat. 

RAPHANIDOSIS, a punifhment infli&ed at A- 
thens upon adulterers. The manner of it was this: 
The hair was plucked off from the privates of tire of¬ 
fender, hot afhes laid upon the place, and a radifh or 
mullet thrud up his fundament, as has been mentioned 
tinder Adultery. To this Juvenal alludes, Sat. x. ver. 
317. Quofclam machos et mugilis intrat. Perfons who had 
been thus punilhed were called svrf The word 

raphanidqfis is derived from pafw,?, aradiflr. 

RAPHIDIA, in zoology ; a genus of infects, of 
the neuroptera order; the characters of which are thefe: 
The head is of a horny fubdance, and depreffed or 
flattened : the mouth is armed with two teeth, and 
furniflied with four palpi: the demmata are three in 
number : the wings are deflected : the antenna: are fi¬ 
liform, as long as the thorax ; the anterior part of 
which is lengthened out, and of a cylindrical form : 
the tail of the female is terminated by an appendix, 
refembling a flexible crooked bridle.—There are three 
fpecies. The mod remarkable is the ophioplis ; which 
for its (liape is one of the mod Angular that can be 
' f Plate Renf. It has an oblong head, fnaped like a heart, 
c 'ccxxxv, Vol. XVI. 


with its point joined to the thorax, and the broad part £ J P, ier - 
before. It is fmooth, black, flattened, continually 
fhaking, with fliort antennae, yellowifh maxillae, and 
four palpi. Towards the middle of the upper part of 
the head, between the eyes, are the three (lemmata, 
placed in a triangle. The thorax, to which this head 
is fattened, is narrow, long, and cylindrical. The ab¬ 
domen, broader, is black like the. red of the body, 
with the fegments margined yellow. The feet are of 
a yellowilh cad. The wings, which are fadigiated, 
are white, diaphanous, veined, and as it were covered 
with a very fine net-work of black. This infeCt, in 
The figure of its head, refembles a fnake. It is found 
but feldom, and in woods only. Its larva, chryfalis, 
and habitation, are abfolutely unknown. 

RAPIER, formerly (ignified a long old-faflrioned 
fword, fuch as tbofe worn by the common foldiers: 
but it now denotes a fmall fword, as contradiftinguifti- 
ed from a back-fword. 

RAPIN (Rene), a Jefuit and eminent French wri¬ 
ter, was born at Tours in 1621. He taught polite 
literature in the fociety of the Jefuits with great ap- 
plaufe, and was juflly efieemed one of the bed Latin 
poets and greatell wits of bis time. He died at Pa¬ 
ris in 1687. He wrote, 1. A great number of Latin 
poems, which have rendered him famous throughout 
all Europe; among which are his Hortonwi hhri 
quatuor, which is reckoned his mader-piece. 2. Re¬ 
flections on Eloquence, Poetry, Hiftory, and Philo- 
fopliy. 3. Comparifons between Virgil and Homer, 
Demodhenes and Cicero, Plato and Aridotle, Thu¬ 
cydides and Titus Livius. 4. The hidory of Janfe- 
nifm. 5. Several works on religious fubjefts. The 
bed edition of his Latin poems is that of Paris in 
1723, in 3 vols i2mo. 

Rapin de Tboyras (Paul de), a celebrated hidorian, 
was the fon of James de Rapin lord of Thoyras, and 
was born at Cadres in 1661. He was educated at 
fird under a tutor in his father’s houfe ; and afterwards 
fent to Puylaurens, and thence to Saumur. In 1679 
he returned to his father, with a defign to apply him- 
felf to the (ludy of the law, and was admitted an ad¬ 
vocate : but fome time after, reflecting that his being 
a Proteftant would prevent his advancement at the 
bar, he refolved to quit the profeflion of the law, and 
apply himfelf to that of the fword ; but his father 
would not confent to it. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685, and the death of his father, which 
happened two months after, made him refolve to go 
to England ; but as he had no hopes of any (ettlement 
there, his (lay was but fliort. He therefore foon after 
went to Holland, and lifted himfelf in the company 
of French volunteers at Utrecht, commanded by M. 

Rapin his coufin-german. He attended the Prince of 
Orange into. England in 1688 : and the following year 
the Loid Kingllon made him an enflgn in his regiment, 
with which he went into Ireland, where he gained the 
efteem ot his officers at the fiege of Carrickfergus, 
and had foon a lieutenant’s commiflion. He was pre- 
fent at the battle of the Boyne, and was (hot thro’ the 
fhoulder at the fiege of Limerick. He was foon after 
captain of the company in which he had been enfign ; 
but, in 1693, reiigned his company to one of his bro¬ 
thers, in order to be tutor to the earl of Portland’s 
L foR. 
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Raphe fon. In 1699, he married Marianne Teflard,; but this 
H marriage neither abated his care of his pupil nor pre- 
Fed* ve nted his accompanying him in his travels. Having 
finiftied this employment, he returned to his family, 
which he had fettled at the Hague ; and here he con¬ 
tinued fome years. But as he found his family in- 
creale, he refolved to retire to fome cheap country ; 
and accordingly removed, in 1707, to Wefel, where he 
•wrote his Hiftory of England, and fome other pieces. 
Though he was of a ftrong conflitution, yet feventeen 
years application (forfo long was he in compofing the 
hiftory juft mentioned) entirely ruined his health. He 
-died in 1^5. He wrote in French, x. A Diflertation 
on the Whigs and Tories. 2. His Hiftory of Eng¬ 
land, printed at the Hague in 1726 and 1727, in 9 
vols 4to, and reprinted at Trevoux in 1728, in 10 vols 
4to. This laft edition is more complete than that of 
the Hague. It has been tranflated into Englifh, and 
improved with Notes, by the Reverend Mr Tindal, in 
2 vols folio. This performance, though the work of 
a foreigner, is defervedly efteemed as the fulleft and 
moft impartial colleflion of Englifh political tranfac- 
tions extant. The readers of wit and vivacity, however, 
may be apt to complain of him for being fometimes ra¬ 
ther tedious and dull. 

RAPINE, inlaw, the taking away another’s goods 
&c. by violence. 

RAPPERSWIL, a town of Swiflerland, on the 
eonfines of the canton of Zurich, and of the territory 
of Gafter, with an old caftle It is ftrong by fitua- 
tion, being feated on a neck of land which advances 
into the lake of Zurich, and over which there is a 
bridge 850 paces long. It is fubjeff to the cantons of 
Zurich and Berne. E- Long. 8. 57. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

RAPP OLSTEIN, a town of France in Upper Al- 
face, which, before the Revolution, had the title of a 
barony. All the muficians of Alface likewife depend¬ 
ed upon this baron, and were obliged to pay him a 
certain tribute, without which they could not play upon 
their inftruments. E. Long. 7. 28. N, Lat. 48. 15. 

RAPTURE, an ecftafy or tranfport of mind. See 
Extasy. 

RARE, in phyfics, (lands oppofed to denfe ; and de¬ 
notes a body that is very porous, whofe parts are at a 
great diftance from one another, and which is fup- 
pofed to contain but little matter under a large bulk. 
See the following article. 

RAREFACTION, in phyfics, the a<ft whereby a 
body is rendered rare •, that is, brought to poffefs more 
room, or appear under a larger bulk, without accef- 
fion of any new matter.—This is very frequently the 
effed of fire, as has long been univerfally allowed. In 
many cafes, however, philofophers have attributed it 
to the a&ion of a repulfive principle. However, from 
the many difcoveries concerning the nature and pro¬ 
perties of the eleftric fluid and fire, there is the great- 
eft reafon to believe, that this repulfive principle is no 
other than elementary fire. See Repulsion. 

RAS-el-Feel, one of the frontier provinces of A- 
byffinia, of which the late celebrated traveller Mr Bruce 
was made governor while in that country. It is but 
of fmall extent, and in its moft profperous date con¬ 
tained only 39 villages. The climate is extremely hot, 
in Mr Bruce’s opinion one of the hotteft in the world. 
He informs us, that on the firft day of March, at three 


o’clock m the afternoon, the thermometer ftood at 114 0 Ras-Sem, 
in the (hade, and in the evening at 82° ; though at ^ RJa ^, 
funrife it had been no higher than 61. Notwithftand- 
ing this appearance of extreme heat, however, the len- 
fation was by no means intolerable ; they could hunt at 
mid-day, and felt the evenings rather cold. The foil 
is a fat, loofe, black earth, which our author fays is the 
fame from 13 0 to 16 0 of north latitude; at leaft till 
we come to the deferts of Atbara, where the tropical 
rains ceafe. This country divides that of the Shan- 
galla into two parts, nearly equal. Thefe people in¬ 
habit a belt of land about 60 miles broad, all along 
the northern frontier of Abyffinia, excepting two large 
gaps or fpaces which have been left open for the fake 
of commerce, and which are inhabited by ftrangers, to 
keep the Shangalla in awe. The latter trade in gold, 
which they pick up in the ftreams as it is wafhed down 
from the mountains ; for there are no mines in their 
country, neither is there any gold in Abyflinia, except¬ 
ing what is imported from this or fome other country. 

The Shangalla are the natural enemies of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ras-el-Feel, and much blood has been fhed in 
the various incurfions they have made upon one ano¬ 
ther ; though of late thofe of Ras-el-Feel, by the affift- 
ance of the emperors, have been enabled to keep the 
Shangalla at bay. 

RAS Sem, a city of Tripoli in Barbary, concerning 
which a number of fables were told by the Tripoline 
ambaflador, all of which were believed in England and 
other parts of Europe in the begnning of this century, 

(See PF.TP.iFi£D-City). Mr Bruce informs us, that it 
is filudted about five days journey fouth from Bengazij 
but has no water excepting one fountain, which has a 
difagreeable, tafte, and feems to be impregnated with 
alum. Hence it has obtained the name of Ras-Sem , 
or the fountain of poifon. The only remains of anti-, 
quity in this place confift of the ruins of a tower or 
fortification, which, in the opinion of Mr Bruce, is as 
late as the time of the Vandals; but he fays he cannot 
imagine what ufe they made of the water, and they 
had no other within two days journey of the place.— 

Here our traveller faw many of the animals called 
jerboa, a kind of mice ; which, he fays, feem to par¬ 
take as much of the nature of a bird as of a qua¬ 
druped. 

RASAY, one of the Hebrides Iflands, is about 15 
miles long and 2 broad. It contains 700 inhabitants, 
has plenty oflime-ftone, free-ftone; and feeds great num¬ 
bers of black cattle ; but has neither deers, hares, nor 
rabbits. The only appearance of a harbour in Rafay 
is at Clachan Bay, whei% Mr Macleod the proprietor of 
the ifland refides. Rafay prefents a bold fhore, which 
riles to the height of mountains; and here the natives 
have, with incredible labour, formed many little corn 
fields and potato grounds. Thefe heights decreafe at 
the fouth end, where there are fe me farms and a good- 
looking country. Mr Macleod is foie porprietor of this 
ifland, and of Rona and Fladda at the north end of it, 
which are only proper foi grazing, 
ij The hi ufe of Rallxy is pleafantly fituated near the 
fouth-weft end of the ifland, which is the moft level 
part of it. It has an extenfive and excellent garden, 
and is furrounded with foreft trees of confiderable mag¬ 
nitude ; another pi oof that trees will grow upon the 
edge of the fea, though it muft be allowed that the 
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channel here is narrow. Immediately behind the houfe 
of Rafay are the ruins of an ancient chapel, now ufed 
as the family burying-place. 

Dr Johnfon, in his Tour, exprefles the higbeft fati Tac¬ 
tion at the reception he met with when in Rafay from 
Mr Macleod. 

RASCIANS, a poor opprefled people who dwelt 
on both Tides of the Danube, and who, about the year 
1594, being weary of the Turkifh thraldom, firft took 
13 of their veiTels upon that river; and then drawing 
together a body of fifteen thoufand men between Buda 
and Belgrade, twice defeated the pallia of Temefwar 
with a body of fourteen thoufand Turks. They after¬ 
wards tool; Bacakerek, four miles from Belgrade, and 
the cable of Ottadt; then laying fiege to that of Beche, 
on the Theyila, the old pallia of Temefwar marched to 
relieve it witn eleven thoufand men ; but the Rafcians 
encountering them, flew near ten thoufand, and took 
18 pieces of anon. The conlequence of this vi&ery 
was the reduction of Werfetaa and Luts. Then, fend¬ 
ing to the archduke for aid and gunners, they offered to 
put themfelves and their country under the emperor’s 
protection, 

RAdOR-BiLL. See Alca, n° 4. 

Rjuon-FtJh. See Solen. 

RASTALL (John), a printer and mifcellaneous 
writer, was born in London, probably about the end of 
the 15th century, and educated .it Oxford. Returning 
from the univerfity, he fettled in the metropolis, and 
commenced printer, “ then efleemed (fays Wood) a 
profeffion fit for any fcholar or ingenious man.” He 
married the fitter of Sir Thomas More, with whom, we 
are told, he was ve-y intimate, and whofe writings he 
ftrenuoufly defended. From the title-page of one of 
his books, he appears to have lived in Cheapfide, at the 
fign of the mermaid. He died in the year 1536 ; and 
left two f;ns, William and John : the firft of whom be¬ 
came a judge in queen Mary’s reign, and the latter a 
juftice of peace. This John Raftall, the fubjeC of the 
prefent article, was a zealous Papift ; but Bale fays, 
that he changed his religion befire his death. He 
wrote, x. Natura naturata. Pits calls it a copious 
(prol'ixa) and ingenious comedy, defcribing Europe, A- 
iia, and Africa ; with cuts. What fort of a comedy 
this was, is not eafy to conceive. Probably it is a cof- 
mogr.iphical defcription, written in dialogue, and there¬ 
fore tty led a comedy. 2. The paftyme of the people ; 
the cronycles of diverfe realmys, and moft efpecially of 
the realm of England, brcvely compiled and emprinted 
in Cheapefyde, at the fign of the mearmaid, next Pol- 
lyfgate, cum prl . i/.-gio, fol. 3. Ecclejia Johanntt Raf¬ 
tall, 1542. W-.s < ne of the prohibited books in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 4. Legum Anglicanarum vaca- 
iula explicata . French and Latin. Lond. 1567, 8vo. 
And fome other works. 

RASTADT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Stnbia and mirquifate of Baden, with ahandfome cattle. 
It is remarkable for a treaty concluded here between 
the French and Imperialifts in 1714; and is feated on 
the river Merg, near the Rhine, E. Long. 9. 14. N. 
Lat. 48. 52. 

RASTENBURG, a fin? city in Pruflia, on the Gu- 
ber, furrounded with a wall, and fince 1629 alfo with a 
rampart. 


RAT, in zoology. See Mus. 

The following receipt is faid to have been found ef- 
feftual for the deftruftion of rats. Take of the feeds 
of ftavefacre orlcufewort, powdered, more or lefs as the 
occafion requires, one part; of cat-meal, three parts ; 
mix them well, and make them up into a pafte with ho¬ 
ney. Lay pieces of it in the holes, and on the places 
where mice and rats frequent; and it will effectually 
kill or rid the place of thofe kind of vermin by their 
eating thereof. 

Some time ago, the fociety for encouraging arts pro- 
pofed a premium of 501. for a preparation capable of 
alluring or fafcinating rats fo that they might be taken 
alive. In confequence of this, a great number of new 
traps, &c. were invented ; and the following methods of 
alluring the rats to a certain place were publilhed. 

One of thofe moft eaiily and efficacioufly praftifed is 
the trailing fome pieces of their moft favourite food, 
which fhould be of the kind that has the ftrongeft fcent, 
fuch as toafted cheefe or broiled red herrings, from the 
holes or entrances of the clofet to their recedes in every 
part of the houfe or contiguous building. At the ex¬ 
tremities and in different parts of the courfe of this trail¬ 
ed track, fmall quantities of meal, or any other kind 
of their food, fhould be laid, to bring the greater num¬ 
ber into the tracks, and to encourage them to purfue 
it to the place where they are intended to be taken : at 
that place, when time admits of it, a more plentiful re- 
paft is laid for them, and the trailing repeated for two 
or three nights. 

Befides this trailing and way-baiting, fome of the 
moft expert of the rat-catchers have a fhorter and per¬ 
haps more effectual method of bringing them together; 
which is the calling them, by making fuch a whittling 
noife as refembles their own call; and by this means, 
with the affiftance of the way-baits, they call them out 
of their holes, and lead them to the repaft prepared for 
them at the place defigned for taking them. But this 
is much more difficult to be pradtifed than the art of 
trailing ; for the learning the exadt notes or cries of 
any kind of beafts or birds, fo as to deceive them, is a 
peculiar talent which is feldom attained : though fome 
perfons have been known who could call together a 
great number of cats; and there was a man in London 
who could bring nightingales, when they were within 
hearing, about him, and even allure them to perch on 
his hand, fo as to be taken. 

In praCifing either of thofe methods, of trailing or 
calling, great caution muft be ufed by the operator to 
fupprefs and prevent the fcent of his feet and body from 
being perceived ; which is done by overpowering thut 
fcent by others of a ftronger nature. In order to this, 
the feet are to be covered with cloths rubbed over with 
afafoetida, or other ftrong-fmelling fubftances ; and even 
oil of rhodium is fometimes ufed for this purpofe, but 
fparingly, on account of its dearnei's, though it has a 
very alluring as well as difguifing effeC. If this cau¬ 
tion of avoiding the fcent of the operator’s feet, near 
the track, and in the place where the rats are propofed 
to be collected, be not properly obferved, it will very- 
much obftruft the fuccefs of the attempt to take them ; 
for they are very Ihy of coming where the fcent of hu¬ 
man feet lies very frefh, as it intimares to their fugaci¬ 
ous inftinff the prefence of human creatures, whom they 
£ 2 naturally 
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naturally dread. To the abovementioned means of al* 
luring by trailing, way-baiting, and calling, is added 
another of a very material efficacy, which is, the ufe of 
oil of rhodium, which, like the marum Syriacum in the 
cafe of cats, has a very extraordinary fafcinating power 
on thefe animals. This oil is extremely dear, and there¬ 
fore fparingly ufed. It is exalted in a fmall quantity in 
the place, and at the entrance of it, where the rats are 
•intended to be taken; particularly at the time when 
they are to be laft brought together, in order to their 
definition ; and it is ufed alfo by fmearing it on the 
furface of fome of the implements ufed in taking by the 
method below defcribed ; and the effedl it has in taking 
off their caution and dread, by the delight they appaer 
to have in it, is very extraordinary. 

It is ufual, likewife, for the operator to difguife his 
figure as well as fcent, which is done by putting on a 
fort of gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides the 
natural form, and makes him appear like a poll or fome 
■iach inanimate thing; which habit mull likewife be 
fcented as above, to overpower the fmell of his perfon ; 
and befides this, he is to avoid all motion till he has fe- 
cured his point of having all the rats in his power. 

When the rats are thus enticed and colle£ted, where 
time is afforded, and the whole in any houfe and out¬ 
buildings are intended to be cleared away, they are fuf- 
fered to regale on what they mod like, which is ready 
prepared for them, and then to go away quietly for two 
or three nights ; by which means thofe that are not al¬ 
lured the firft night are brought afterwards, either by 
their fellows, or the effedls of the trailing, &c. and will 
not fail to come duly again, if they are not diflurbed or 
molefted. But many of the rat-catchers make fhort- 
er work, and content themfelves with what can be 
brought together in one night or two ; but this is ne¬ 
ver effectual, unlefs where the building is ftnall and en¬ 
tire, and the rats but few in number. 

The means of taking them, when they are brought 
together, are various. Some entice them into a very 
large bag, the mouth of which is fufficiently capacious 
to cover nearly the whole floor of the place where they 
are colledted ; which is done by fmearing fome veflel, 
placed in the middle of the bag, with oil of rhodium, 
and laying in the bag baits of food. This bag, which 
before lay flat on the ground with the mouth fpread 
open, is to be fuddenly clofed when the rats are all in. 
Others drive or fright them, by flight noifes,or motions, 
into a bag of a long form, the mouth of which, after all 
the rats are come in, is drawn up to the opening of the 
place by which they entered, all other ways of retreat 
beingfecured. Others, again, intoxicate orpoifon them, 
by mixing with the repall prepared for them the cocu- 
lus Indicus, or the nux vomica. They direff four oun¬ 
ces of the coculus Indicus, with twelve ounces of oat¬ 
meal, and two ounces of treacle or honey, made into a 
moift pafte with flrong-beer : but if the nux vomica be 
ufed, a much lefs proportion will ferve than is here gi¬ 
ven of the coculus. Any fimilar compofition of thefe 
drugs,'Vith that kind of food the rats are moft fond of, 
and which has a ftrong flavour, to hide that of the 
drugs, will equally well anfwer the end. If indeed the 
coculus Indicus be well powdered, and infufed in 
flrong-beer for fome time, at leaft half the quantity here 
direfled will ferve as well as the quantity before-men¬ 
tioned. When the rats appear to be thoroughly in- 
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toxicated with the coculus, or fick with the nux vomica, Rat-Hkn,t 
they may be taken with the hand, and put into a bag Sr || 
cage, the door of the place being firft drawn to, left Rates, 
thofe who have ftrength and fenfe remaining efcapc. 

RAT-IJland, a fmall detached part of the ifland of 
Lundy, off the north coaft of Devon. Though noted 
in Donn’s map of the county, it is not worth mention 
here, but as giving opportunity to fubjoin a farther no¬ 
tice of Lundy, which ifland was purchafed a few years 
fince by Mr Cleveland M. P. for about 1200 guineas, 
who has a fmall villa on it: not more than 400 acres 
are cultivated: it is let altogether for 70 1 . a year. The 
foil is good, though no trees will grow on the ifland. 

It has fine fprings of water: the houfes are feven : the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, do not exceed 
24. The bird called mvrr, whole eggs are very large 
and fine, the Lundy parrot, and rabbits, are the chief 
produce ; thefe abound, and are taken for the feathers, 
eggs, and Ikins, principally. They have now (1794) 

70 bullocks and 400 Iheep, but the latter do not thrive. 

They pay no taxes : filhing fluffs often call with necef- 
faries : the fituation is very pleafant, and the rocks 
around, which are large, and partly granite, are wild, 
romantic, and novel. It had probably more inhabitants 
once, as human bones have been ploughed up. It has 
no place of worfhip, nor public-houfe ; but ftrangers 
are always welcome. Eight cannon lie on the battle¬ 
ments on the top of a very fteep precipice, under which 
is a curious cavern. Lord Gower, Mr Benfon, and Sir 
J. B. Warren, K. B. have been former proprietors. See 
Lundy. 

RAt-Tails, or Arrtjls. See Farriery, § xxxvii. 

RATAFIA, a fine fpirituous liquor, prepared from 
the kernels, &c. of feveral kinds of fruits, particularly 
of cherries and apricots. 

■ Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruifing the cher¬ 
ries, and putting them into a veffel wherein brandy has 
been long kept; then adding to them the kernels of 
cherries, with ftrawberries, fugar, cinnamon, white pep¬ 
per, nutmeg, cloves; and to 20 pound of cherries 10 
quarts of brandy. The veflel is left open ten or twelve 
days, and then flopped clofe for two months before it 
be tapped. Ratafia of apricots is prepared two ways, 
viz. either by boiling the apricots in white-wine, adding, 
to the liquor an equal quantity of brandy, with fugar, 
cinnamon, mace, and the kernels of apricots ; infilling 
the whole for eight or ten days; then {training the li¬ 
quor, and putting it up for ufe : or elfe by infufmg the 
apricots, cut in pieces, in brandy, for a day or two, paf- 
fing it through a {training bag, and then putting in the 
ufual ingredients. 

RATCH, or rash, in clock-work, a fort of wheel 
having twelve fangs, which ferve to lift up the detents 
every hour, and make the clock ftrike. See Clock. 

RATCHETS, in a watch, are the fmall teeth at the 
bottom of the fufy, or barrel, which Hops it in winding 
up. 

RATE, a ftandard or proportion, by which either 
the quantity or value of a thing is adjufted. 

RATES, in the navy, the orders or claffes into which 
the {hips of war are divided, according to their force 
and magnitude. 

The regulation, which limits the rates of men of war 
to the fmalleft, number pofiible, feems to have been dic¬ 
tated by confiderations of political economy, or of that 

of 
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of the fimplicity of the fervice in the royal dock-yards. 
The Britiffi fleet is accordingly diftributed into fix rates, 
exclufive of the inferior veflels that ufnally attend oil 
naval armaments ; as Hoops of war, armed Ihips, bomb- 
ketches, fire-lhips and cutters, or fchooners commanded 
by lieutenants. 

Ships of the firftrate mount ioo cannon, having 42- 
pounders on the lower deck, 24-pounders on the middle 
deck, 12-pounders on the upper deck, and 6-pounders 
on the quarter-deck and fore-caftle. They are manned 
with 850 men, including their officers, feamen, marines, 
and fervants. 

In general, the ffiips of every rate, befides the cap¬ 
tain, have the mailer, the boatfwain, the gunner, the 
chaplain, the purfer, the furgeon, and the carpenter; 
all of whom, except the chaplain, have their mates or 
affillants, in which are comprehended the fail-maker, the 
mailer at arms, the armourer, the captain’s clerk, the 
gunfmuh, &c. 

The number of other officers are always in propor¬ 
tion to the rate of the fliip. Thus a firft rate has fix 
lieutenants, fix mafter’s mates, twenty-four midihipmen, 
and five furgeon’s mates, who are confidered as gentle¬ 
men : befides the following petty officers ; quarter-maf- 
ters and their mates, fourteen ; boatfwain’s mates and 
yeomen, eight; gunner’s mates and affillants, fix ; quar¬ 
ter-gunners, twenty-five ; carpenter’s mates, two, befides 
fourteen affillants ; with one lie ward, and Reward’s mate 
to the purfer. 

If the dimenfions of all fhips of the fame rate were 
equal, it would be the fimpleft and mod perfpicuous 
method to colledl them into one point of view in a table : 
but as there is no invariable rule for the general dimen¬ 
fions. We mull content ourfelves with but a few re¬ 
marks on fhips of each rate, fo as to give a general idea 
of the difference between them. 

The Victory, one of the laft built of the Britilh firft 
rates, is 222 feet 6 inches in length, from the head 
to the Hern ; the length of her keel, 151 feet 3 inches ; 
that of her gun-deck, or lower deck, 186 feet; her ex¬ 
treme breadth is 51 feet 10 inches ; her depth in the 
hole, 21 feet 6 inches ; her burden, 2162 tons; and 
her poop reaches 6 feet before the mizen-maft. 

Ships of the fecond rate carry 90 guns upon three 
decks, of which thofe on the lower battery are 32- 
pounders ; thofe on the middle, 18-pounders ; on the 
upper deck, 12-pounders; and thofe on the quarter¬ 
deck, 6-pounders, which ufually amount to four or fix'. 
Their complement of men is 750, in which there are fix 
lieutenants, four mafter’s mates, 24 midffiipmen, and 
four furgeon’s mates, 14 quarter-mailers and their mates, 
eight boatfwain’s mates-and yeomen, fix gunner’s mates 
and yeomen, with 22 quarter-gunners, two carpenter’s 
mates, with 10 affillants, and one Reward and Reward’s 
mate. 

Sh ; ps of the third rate carry from 64 to 80 cannon, 
which are 32, 18, and 9-pounders. The 80-gun fhips 
however begin to grow out of repute, and to give way 
to thofe of 74, 70, See. which have only two whole 
batteries ; whereas the former have three, with 28 guns 
planted on each, the cannon of their upper deck being 
the fame as thofe on the quarter-deck and fore-caftle of 
the latter, which are 9-pounders. The complement in 
a 74 is 650, and in a 64, 500 men; having, in peace, 
four lieutenants, but in war, five; and when an admiral 
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is aboard, fix. They have three mafter’s mates, 16 
midffiipmen, three furgeon’s mates, 10 quarter-mafters 
and their mates, fix boatfwain’s mates and yeomen, four 
gunner’s mates and yeomen, with 18 quarter-gunners, 
one carpenter's mate, with eight affillants, and one Rew¬ 
ard and Reward’s mate under the purfer. 

Ships of the fourth rate mount from 60 to 50 guns, 
upon two decks, and the quarter-deck. The lower 
tier is compofed of 24-pounders, the upper tier of 12- 
pounders, and the cannon on the quarter-deck and 
fore-caftle are 6-pounders. The complement of a 50 
gun ffiip is 350 men, in which there are three lieute¬ 
nants, two mafter’s mates, 10 midihipmen, two fur¬ 
geon’s mates, eight quarter-mafters and their mates,' 
four boatfwain’s mates and yeomen, one gunner’s mate 
and one yeoman, with 12 quarter-gunners, one carpen¬ 
ter’s mate and fix affillants, and a Reward and Reward’s 
mate. 

All veffels of war, under the fourth rate, are ufual¬ 
ly comprehended under the general name of frig.it.’s, 
and never appear in the line of battle. They are di¬ 
vided into the 5th and 6th rates; the former mounting 
from 40 to 32 guns, and the latter from 28 to 20. 
The largeft of the fifth rate have two decks of cannon, 
the lower battery being of 18-pounders, and that of 
the upper deck of 9-pounders; but thofe of 36 and 32 
guns have one complete deck of guns, mounting 12- 
pounders, befides the quarter-deck and fore-caftle, which 
carry 6-pounders. The complement of a fliip of 44 
guns is 280 men; and that of afiigate of 36 guns, 
240 men. The firft has three, and the fecond two, 
lieutenants ; and both have two mafter’s mates, fix mid¬ 
ffiipmen, two furgeon’s mates, fix quarter-mafters and 
their mates, two boatfwain’s mates and one yeoman, 
one gunner’s mate and one yeoman, with 10 or 11 quar¬ 
ter-gunners, and one purfer’s Reward. 

Frigates of the 6th rate carry 9-pounders, thofe of 
28 guns having 3-pounders on their quarter-deck, with 
200 men for their complement; and thofe of 24, 160 
men : the former has two lieutenants, the latter, one ; 
and both have two mafter’s mates, four midffiipmen, 
onefurgeon’s mate,four quarter-mafters and their mates 
one boatfwain’s mite and one yeoman, one gunner’s 
mate and one yeoman, with fix or feven quarter-gun¬ 
ners, and one purfer’s Reward. 

The flocps of war carry from 18 to 8 cannon, the 
largeft of which have fix-pounders ; and the fmallcft, 
viz. thofe of 8 or 10 guns, fonr-pounders. Their offi¬ 
cers are generally the fame as in the 6th rates, with 
little variation ; and their complements of men are from 
120 to 60, in proportion to their force or magnitude. 
N. B. Bomb-veffels are on the fame cftablilhment as 
{loops ; but fire-ih ps and hofpital-fhips are on that of 
fifth rates. 

Nothing more evidently manifefls the great improve¬ 
ment of the marine art, and the decree of perfection to 
which it has arrived in Britain, than the facility of ma- 
naging their firft rates ; which were formerly efteemed 
incapable of government, unlcfs in the moll favourable 
weather of the fummer. 

Ships of the fecond rat-e, and thofe of the third, 
which have three decks, carry their fails remarkably 
well, and labour very little at fea. They are excellent 
in a general aftion, or in cannonading a fort refs. Thofe 
of the third rate, which have two tiers, arc lit for the 
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Katcen line of battle, to lead the convoys and fquadrons of fhips 
II, of war in adtion, and in general to fuit the different ex- 
lgencies of the naval fervice. 

The fourth-rates may be employed on the fame oc- 
cafions as the third-rates, and may be alfo deffined a- 
mongtl the foreign colonies, or on expeditions of great 
diftance ; fince thefe velTels are ufually excellent for 
keeping and fnffaining the fea. 

Veflels of the fifth rate are too weak to fuffer the 
fhock of a line of battle; but they may be deftined to 
lead the convoys of merchant fhips, to protedl the com¬ 
merce in the colonies, to cruize in different fUtions, to 
accompany fquadrons, ortobe fent exprefs with neceffary 
intelligence and orders. The fame may be obferved of 
the fixth rates. 

The frigates, which mount from 28 to 38 guns 
upon one deck, with the quarter-deck, are extremely 
prcper for cruizing againil privateers, or for fhort 
expeditions, being light, long, and ufually excellent 
failors. 

RATEEN, or Ratten, in commerce, a thick 
woollen fluff, quilled, woven on a loom with four 
treddles, like ferges and other fluffs that have the whale 
or quilling. There are fome rateens drelfed and prepa¬ 
red like cloths j others left fimply in the hair, and 
others where the hair or knap'is frized. Rateens are 
chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, and Italy, and 
are mottiy nfed in linings. The frize is a fort of coarfe 
rateen, and the drugget is a rateen half linen half wool¬ 
len. 

RATIFICATION, an aft approving of and con¬ 
firming fomething done by another in our name. 

RATIO, in aiithme'tic and geometry, is that rela¬ 
tion of homogeneous things which determines the 
quantity of one from the quantity of another, without 
the intervention of a third. 

Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A and B, being 
propofed, their relation one to another may be confider- 
ed under one of thefe two heads : 1. How much A ex¬ 
ceeds B, or B exceeds A ? And this is found by taking 
A from B, or B from A, and is called arithmetic rea- 
fon, or ratio. 2. Or how many times, and parts of a 
time, A contains B, or B contains A? And this is cal¬ 
led geometric reafon or ratio; (or, as Euclid defines it, 
it is the mutual habitude , or refpe 8 , of two magnitudes 
of the fame kind, according to quantity ; that is, as to 
how often the one contains, or is contained in, the 
other) ; and is found by dividing A by B, or B by 
A. And here note, that that quantity which is referred 
to another quantity is called the antecedent of the ratio : 
and that to which the other is referred is called the con- 
fequent of the ratio; as, in the ratio of A to B, A is 
the antecedent, and B the confequent. Therefore any 
quantity, as antecedent, divided by any quantity as a 
confequent, gives the ratio of that antecedent to the 
confequent. 

Thus the ratio of A to B is but the ratio of B 

to A is 5 -; and. In numbers, the ratio of 12 to 4 is 
A 

— =: 3, or tiiple j but the ratio of 4 to 12 is = _I 
4 12 3’ 

or fubtriple. 

And here note, that tire quantities thus compared 


muff be of the fame kind ; that is, fuch as by multipli- R.ati«c!na| 
cation may be made to exceed one the other, or as thefe tJtm 
quantities are faid to have a ratio between them, which, Rati ^, on 
being multiplied, may be made to exceed one another, 

Thus a line, how lhort foever, may be multiplied, that is, 
produced fo long as to exceed any given rightline ; and 
confequently thefe may be compared together, and the 
ratio expreffed : but as a line can never, by any multi¬ 
plication whatever, be made to have breadth, that is, 
to be made equal to a fuperficies, how fmall foever ; 
thefe can therefore never be compared together, and 
confequently have no ratio or refpedt one to another, 
according to quantity ; that is, as to how often the one 
contains, or is contained in, the other. See Quantity. 

RATIOCINATION, the aft of reafonmg. See 
Reasoning. 

RATION, or Ratian, in the army, a portion of 
ammunition, bread, drink, and forage, diftributed to 
each foldier in the army, for his daily fubfiftence, &C. 

The horfe have rations of hay and oats when they can¬ 
not go out to forage. The rations of bread are regu¬ 
lated by weight. The ordinary ration of afoot foldier 
is a pound and a half of bread per day. The offi¬ 
cers have feveral rations according to their quality and 
the number of attendants they are obliged to keep.—• 

When the ration is augmented on occaliomof rejoicing 
it is called a double ration . The fhip’s crews have alfo 
their rations or allowance ofbilket, pulfe, and water, 
proportioned according to their ftwck. 

RATIONALE, a folution or account of the prin¬ 
ciples of fome opinion, adtion, bypothefis, phenomenon, 
or the hke. 

RAT 1 BOR, a town of Germany, in Silefia, and 
capital of a duchy of the fame name, with a caftle. It 
has been twice taken by the Swedes, and is feated on 
the river Oder, in a country fertile in corn and fruits, 

15 miles north-eaft of Troppaw, and 142 eaft of Prague. 

E. Long. 22. 24. N. Lat. 50. 14. 

RATISBON, an ancient, large, rich, hanfome, 
and ftrong city of Germany, in Bavaria, free and im¬ 
perial, with a bifhop’s fee, whofe bifhop is a prince of 
the empire. It is called by the Germans Regenfburg, 
from the river Regens, which runs under a line ftone 
bridge, and throws itfelf into the Danube below the 
city ; and the rivers Luber and Nab mix with it above 
the city. The French call it Ratifbon, in imitation of 
the Latins; it hath formerly been fubjedt to the kings 
of Bavaria, who made it the place of their refidence ; 
but it was declared free by the emperor Frederick I. 
which does not however,hinder thedukesof Bavariafrom 
dividing rhe toll with the citizens, according to an agree¬ 
ment between them. Thefe princes have alfothe criminal 
jurifdidtion, for which the magiftrates of the city pay 
them homage. It is the firft city-of the bench of Suabia, 
and contains at prefent within its walls five different free 
ftates of the empire ; namely, the bifhop, the abbot of 
St Emmeran, the abbeffes of the Low and High Mun- 
fter, and the city. The inhabitants of Ratilbon have 
the privilege not to be cited before other tribunals, un- 
lefs for adtions above 400 florins. The fenate is com¬ 
pared of 17 members, and there is a council of 10, 
which is charged with the government of the ftate. The 
citzens have a right; to eledt a chief, who judges of the 
affairs of police. The catholics have the exercife of 
their religion in the cathedral church, and others* and 
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® a iline* the Lutherans In three chnrches, which they have built. 

Ravelin '■The rna g'ft rates ar >d officers of the city are all Protef- 
tants ;and it is to be remarked, that although there are 
about 22 Catholic churches, yet there are very few Ca¬ 
tholic citizens, the magiftracy not allowing the freedom 
of the town to be given to Catholics living there. As 
this city is large, elegant, and full of magnificent houfes, 
it has been chofen many years for the place of holding 
the diet, upon account of the conveniency, to many 
neighbouring princes and Hates of fending their provi- 
fions by land and water, without great expence. The 
town-houfe, in the hall of which the Diet meets, is 
extremely magnificent. In the year 1740, however, 
when there was a war in Germany, the Diet met at 
Frankfort on the Main, till after the death of the em¬ 
peror Charles VII. Provifions are very plentiful at 
Ratifbon in time of peace. The inhabitants have a 
good deal of trade, the river on which it Hands being 
navigable, and communicating with a great part of Ger¬ 
many. It is 55 miles fouth-eaft of Nuremberg, 62 
north of Munich, and 195 weft of Vienna. E. Long 
12. 5. N. Lat. 48. 59. 

RATLINES, or, as the failors call them ratlins, 
thofe lines which make the ladder Heps to go up the 
Ihrouds and puttocks, hence called the ratlins of the 
jkrouds. 

RATOLFZEL, a ftrong town of Germany, in 
Suabia, near the weft end of the lake Conftance. It 
is feated on the part of it called Bodenfee, and belongs 
to the houfs of Auftria, who took it from the duke of 
Wirtemburg, after the battle of Nordlingen. It is 12 
miles weft of the city of Conftance. It is defended by 
the impreenable caftle of Hohen Dwel, on an inaccef- 
fible hill in the middle of .a plain, the rock of which is 
flint, fo that a few men may hold it out againft an 
army- 

RATTLESNAKE. See Crotalus. 

Rattlesnake Root. See Polygala. 

RATZEBURG, or Ratzemburg, an ancient 
town of Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and 
in the duchy of Lawenburgh, with a biftiop’s fee and a 
caftle. Thetown depends on the duchy of Lawenburg, 
and the cathedral church on that of Ratzburg. It is 
feated on an eminence, and almoft furrounded with alake 
25 miles in length and three in breadth. The Duke of 
Lawenburg feizedand fortified it in 1689, and the king 
of Denmark took it in 1693 5 ^ ut h was difmantled, 
and reftored in 1700 to the Duke, who re-fortified it. 
This town has been frequently pillaged, particularly in 
1552, by Francis duke of Saxe Lawenburg, becaufe the 
canons refufed to eledt his fon Magnus their biihop. 

It lies nine miles fouth of Lubec. This place is noted 
for its excellent beer. E. Long. 10. 58. N. Lat. 
53 - 47 - 

RAVA, a town of Great Poland, and capital of a 
palatinate of the fame name, with a fortified caftle, 
where they keep Rate prifoners. The houfes are built 
of wood, and there is a Jefuits college. It is feated in a 
morafs covered with water, which proceeds from the ri¬ 
ver Rava, with which it is furrounded. It is 45 miles 
fouth of Bloiko, and 50 fouih-weft of Warfaw. The 
palatinate is bounded on the north by that of Bloffeo, on 
the eaft by that of Mazovia, on the fouth by that of 
Sandomer, and an ti e weft by that of Lencieza. 

tyAYELIN, in fortification, was anciently a flat 
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baftion placed in the middle of a curtain ; but now- a Ra^-v, 
detached work compofed only of two faces, which 
make a faliant angle without any flanks, and raifed be- 
fore the counterfcarp of the place. See Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

RAVEN, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

Sea Raeen or cormo rnarino of Kongo in Africa, in 
ichthyology, is about fix feet long, and big in propor¬ 
tion ; but the mod fingular circumftance appertaining 
to this creature is the ftone found in its head, to which 
the natives afcribe fome medicinal virtues, and the deli¬ 
cate tafte of its hard loe, which is ftill much admired, 
when dried in the fun, and becomes as hard as a ftone. 

RAVENGLAS, a town of Cumberland in Eng¬ 
land, fituated between the rivers lit , and Elk, which, 
with the fea, encompafs three parts of it. It is a well 
built place, and has a good road for (hipping, which 
brings it fome trade. E. Long. o. y. N. Lat. 54. 20. 

RAVENNA (anc. geog.), a noble city of Gallia Cif- 
padana ; acolony ofTheflalians, on the Adriatic, in walh- 
es or a boggy fituation, which proved a natural fecurity 
to it. The houfes were all of wood, the communication 
by bridges and boats, and the town kept fweet and clean 
by the tides carrying away the mud and foil, (Strabo). 

Anc enily it had a port at the mouth of the Bedells ; 

Auguftus added a new port, capacious to hold a fleet, 
for tile fecurity of the Adriatic, between which and the 
city lay the via Cadaris. In the lower age it was the 
featofthe Oftrogoths.for 72 years; but being Recover¬ 
ed by Narfes, Juftinian’s general, it became the relidence 
of the exarchs, magiftrates fent by the emperor from 
Conftantinople, for 175 years, when it was taken by* 
the Longabards. If is ftill called Ravenna, capital of 
Romania. The feat of the weftern or Roman Empiie 
was by Honorius tranflated to Ravenna about the year 
404, and hence the country in which it flood was call¬ 
ed Romania, in the pope's territory. It had a very 
flourifhing trade till the fea withdrew two miles from 
it, which has been a great detriment. The fortifica^ 
tions are of little importance, and the citadel is gone 
to ruin. It is now moll remarkable for the excelknt 
wine produced in its neighbourhood. The maufoleurn 
of Theodoric is ftill to be feen, remarkable for being 
covered by a Angle ftone 28 feet in diameter and 17 
thick. It was at Ravenna that the duke of Nemours 
fell, after having gained amoft decifiveviftoryover the 
confederate army, in 1511. See France n° 129, a id 
Modern Univerfal Hiftory, vol. xx. p. 324. See. 

RAVENSBURG, a county of Germany, in Weft-, 
phalia, bounded <>n the north by the biftioprics of 
Ofnaburg and Minden, on the eaft by Lemgow, on 
the fouth by the biftiopric ofPaderborn, and on the 
weft, by that of Munfter. It belongs to the king of 
Piuffia, and has its name from the caftle of Ravenf- 
burg. 

Ravensburg, a free and imperial town of Ger¬ 
many, in Algow, in the circle of Suabia. It is well 
built, and the public ftrudfures are handfome. The 
inhabitants are partly Proteftants and partly Papifts. 

It is feated on the river Cbenfs, in E. Long. 9. 46. 

N. Lat. 47. 44. 

RAVET, an infeft fhaped like a may-bug> or cock 
chaffel, (fee Scarabsius), with which the ifland of 
Guadaloupe is much peftcred. It has a (linking fmell, 
jpreys upon paper, books, and furniture, and whatever 
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they do not gnaw is difcoloured by their ordure. Thefe 
nafty infers, which are very numerous, and appear 
chiefly by night, would be intolerable, were it not for 
a large ipider, fome of them as long as a man's fill, 
which intangles them in its web, and otherwife furprifes 
them. On which account the inhabitants of the illand 
are very careful of thefe fpiders. 

RAVILLIAC (Francis), the infamous affaffin of 
Henry IV. of France-, was a native of Anguulefme, 
and at the time of his execution he was about one or two 
and thirty years of age. See France, n° 146, and 
Henry IV. of France. Ravilliac was the fon of pa¬ 
rents who lived upon alms. His father was that fort 
of inferior retainer to the law, to which the vulgar 
give the name of a petiyfogger, and his fon had been 
bred up in the fame way. Ravilliac had fet up a claim 
to an eflate, but the caufe went againft him : this dif- 
appointment affeffed his mind deeply: he afterwards 
taught a fchool, and, as hirnlelf faid, received chari¬ 
table gifts, though but of a very fmall value, from the 
parents of thole whom he taught; and yet his diftrefs 
.was fo great, that he had much ado to live. When 
he was feized for the king’s murder, he was very loofely 
guarded ; all were permitted to fpeak with him who 
pleufcd; and it was thought vety remarkable that a Je- 
juit fhould fay to him, “ Friend, take care, whatever 
yen do, that you don’t charge honeft people.” He 
was removed next day from the houfe of Efpernon to 
the Ccnciergcrie, the proper prifon of the parliament 
of Paris. When he was firft interrogated, he an- 
fwered with great boldnefs, “ That he had done it, 
and would do it, if it were to do again.” When 
he was told that the king, though dangeroufly wound¬ 
ed, was living, and might recover, he faid that he had 
{truck him home, and that he was fure he was dead. 

In his fubfequent examinations he owned that he had 
long had an intention to kill the king, becaufe he fuf- 
fered two religions in his kingdom ; and that he en¬ 
deavoured to obtain an audience of him, that he might 
admonifh him. He alfo faid that he underftood the king’s 
great armament to be againft the pope, and that, in his 
opinion, to make war againft the pope, was to make 
war againft God. We have no diftinff account of the 
three laft examinations ; but he is laid to have perfifted, 
in the moft folemn afleverations, that he had no accom¬ 
plices, and that nobody had perluaded him to the fad. 
He appeared furprifed at nothing fo much as at the 
univerlal abhorrence of the people, which, it feems, 
lie did not expect. They were forced tq guard him 
flriffly from his fellow-prifoners, who would, otherwife 
have murdered him. The butchers of Paris defired to 
have him put into their hands, affirming that they would 
flay him alive, and that he lhould ftill live 12 days. 
When be was put to the torture, he broke out into 
horrid execrations, and always infilled that he did the 
fait from his own motive, and that he could accufe 
nobody. On the day of his execution, after he had 
made th c amende honourable before the church of Notre- 
Dame, he was carried to the Greve; and, being brought 
upon a lcaffold, was tied to a wooden engine in the 
ihape of a St Andrew’s crofs. The knife with which 
he did the murder being fattened in his right hand, it 
was firft burnt in' a flow- fire ; then- the fleftiy parts 
of his body were 10m with red-hot pincers, and melted 
lead, oil, pitch, and rolin, poured into the wounds 
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and through a clay funnel into his bowels by the navel. 
The people refufed to pray for him; and when, ac¬ 
cording to the fentence pronounced upon him, he came 
to be dragged to pieces by four horfes, one of thofe 
that were brought appearing to be but weak, one of 
the fpeflators offered liis own, with which the criminal 
was much moved : he is faid to have then made a con- 
feffion, which was fo written by the greffier Voifin, 
that not fo much as one word of it could ever be read. 
He was very earneft for abfolution, which his confeffor 
refufed, unlefs he would reveal his accomplices; “ Give 
it me conditionally (faid he) ; upon condition that I 
have told the truth,” which they did. His body was 
fo robuft, that it refitted the force of the horfes ; and 
the executioner was at length obliged to cut him into 
quarters, which the people dragged through the ftreets. 
The houfe in which he was born was demolifhed, and 
a column of infamy erefted ; his father and mother 
were banifhed from Angoulefme, and ordered to quit 
the kingdom upon pain of being hanged, if they return¬ 
ed, without any form of procefs ; his brothers, fillers, 
uncles, and other relations, were commanded to lay 
afide the name of Ravilliac, and to affume fome other. 
Such was the fate of this execrable monfter, who, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, fuffered himfelf to be im¬ 
pelled to fuch a faff by the feditious fermons and books 
of the Jefuits, whom Henry, rather out of fear than 
love, had recalled and careffed, and to whom he had 
bequeathed his heart. 

Neither the dying words of Ravilliac, nor fo much 
of his procefs as was publiffied, were credited by his 
cotemporaries. Regalt the hiflorian fays, that there 
were two different opinions concerning this affaffina- 
tion ; one, that it was conduffed by fome grandees, who 
facrificed that monarch to their old refentments ; the 
other, that it was done by the emiffaries of the Spa¬ 
niards. Letters from Bruffels, Antwerp, Mechlin, and 
other places, were received before the 15 th of May, 
with a report of the king’s^death. Though nothing 
occurs in the examinations of Ravilliac that were firft 
publiffied, in reference to his journeys to Naples and 
other places ; yet as thefe are fet down as certain truths 
by good authors, fo there are probable grounds to be¬ 
lieve that they were not fiftitious. It appears from 
Sir Ralph Winwood’s Memorials, that Ravilliac had 
been not long before at Bruffels. Amongft other cir- 
cumftances that created a very great doubt, whether 
the affaffin fpoke truth, were the things found in his 
pocket at the time lie was feized ; amongft which was 
a chaplet, the figure of a heart made in cotton, in the 
centre of which he faid there was a bit of the true 
crofs, but when cut there was none, which he affirmed 
was given him by a canon at Angoulefme, a piece of 
paper with the arms of France painted upon it, ano¬ 
ther full of chavaffers, and a third containing veifes for 
the meditation of a criminal going to execution. The 
provoft of Pluviers, or Petiviers, in Beauce, about fix 
miles from Paris, had faid openly on the day that Hen¬ 
ry IV. was murdered, “ This day the king is either 
flain or dangeroufly wounded,” After the king's death 
was known, he was feized and fent prifoner to Paris} 
but, before he was examined, he was found hanged in 
the firings of his drawers. His body was, notwith- 
ftanding, hung up by the heels on the common gibbet ■ 
on the 19th of June. What increafed the fufpieions 
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grounded on this man’s end, was his having two fons 
Jeluits, and his being a dependent on the family of 
Monfieur d’Entragues. 

RAUN, upon the river Miza, a town of feme 
ftrength, remarkable for a bloody lkirmifh between the 
Pruffians and Auftrians, in Auguft 1744. The king 
of Pruffia, intending to get polfefllon of Beraun, fenc 
thither fix battalions, with eight cannon, and 800 huf- 
luis; but Generat Feftititz being there with a great 
party of his corps, and M. Luchefi with icoo horfe, 
they not only repulfed the Pruffians, but attacked them 
in their turn, and, after a warm difpute, obliged them 
to retire with confiderable lofs. 

RAURICUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Raurici, 
fituatcd over againft Abnoba, a mountain from which 
the Danube takes its rife. A Roman colony led by 
L. Manutius Planeus the fcholar and friend of Cicero : 
called Colonia Rauriaca (Pliny), Raurica (Infcription), 
Augufa Rauricorum . The town was deftroyed in Ju¬ 
lian’s time. It is now commonly called Augf, a village 
greatly decayed from what it formerly was. It is fitua- 
ted on the Rhine, diftant about two hours to the eaft 
of Baftl. The country is now the canton of Bal’d. 

RAY (John), a celebrated botanift, was the fon of 
Mr Roger Ray a blackfmith, and was born at Black 
Notly in Effex in 1628. He received the fir It rudi¬ 
ments of learning at the grammar fchool at Brain¬ 
tree ; and in 1644 was admitted into Catharine hall 
in Cambridge, from whence he afterwards removed 
to Trinity college in that univerlity. He took the de¬ 
gree of mafter of arts, and became at length a fenior fel¬ 
low of the college; but his intenfe application to 
his (ladies having injured his health, he was obliged at 
his leifure hours to exercife himfelf by riding or walk¬ 
ing in the fields, which led him to the ftudy of plants. 
He noted from Jolmfon, Parkinfon, and the Pbytologia 
Britannica, the places where curious plants grew; and 
in 1658 rode from Cambridge to the city of Cbeller, 
from whence he went into North Wales, vifiting many 
places, and among others the famous hill of Snowdon ; 
returning by Shrewffiury and Gloucefter. In x6 60 he 
publiffiedhis Catalogue Plantarum circa Cantabrigian naf- 
centium, and the fame year was ordained deacon and 
pried. In 1661 he accompanied Francis Willoughby, 
Efq j and others in fearch of plants and other natural 
curiofities, in the north of England and Scotland ; and 
the next year made a wedern tour from Cheder, and 
through Wales, to Cornwall, Devondiire, Dorfetlhire, 
Hampftrire, Wiltdiire, and other counties. He after¬ 
wards travelled with Mr Willoughby and other gen¬ 
tlemen through Holland, Germany, Italy, France, &c. 
took feveral tours in England, and was admitted fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society. In 1672, his intimate and 
beloved friend Mr Willoughby died in the 37th year 
of his age, at Middleton Hall, his feat in Yorkdiire ; 
“ to the infinite and unfpeakable lofs and grief (fays Mr 
Ray) of myfclf, his friends, and all good men.” There 
having been the clofed and fincerell friendfhip between 
Mr Willoughby and Mr Ray, who were men of fimi- 
lar natures and taftes, from the time of their being 
fellow collegians, Mr Willoughby not only confided 
in Mr Ray, in his lifetime, but alfo at liis death: 
for he made him one of the executors of his will, and 
charged him with the education of his fon Francis and 
Vox.. XVI, 


Thomas, leaving him alfo for hfe 6ol. per annum. 
The eldell of thefe young gentlemen not being four 
years of age, Mr Ray, as a faithful truftee, betook 
himfelf to the inftructim of them; and for their i:fe 
compofed his Nomenclator ClaJJicus, which was publ.fil¬ 
ed this very year, 1672. Francis the elded dying be¬ 
fore lie was of age, the younger became Lord Middle- 
ton. Not many months after the death of Mr Wil¬ 
loughby, Mr Ray loft another of his beft friends, bi- 
(hop Wilkins ; whom he vifited in London the 18th of 
November 1672, and found near expiring by a total 
fuppreffion of urine for eight days. As it is natural 
for the mind, when it is hurt in one part, to feek re¬ 
lief from another ; fo Mr Ray, having loft fome of his 
beft friends, and being in a manner left deftitute, con¬ 
ceived thoughts of marriage ; and accordingly, in June 
1673, did actually marry a gentlewoman of about 20 
years of age, the daughter of Mr Oakly of Launton 
in Oxfordshire. Towards the end of this year, came 
forth his “ Obfervations Topographical, Moral, &c.” 
made in foreign countries ; to which was added his 
Catalogue Stirpium in extern regionibus ohfervatarum : and 
about the lame time, his Collection of unufual or local 
Englijh Ivor els, which he had gathered up in his travels 
through the counties of England. After having pub- 
iiftied many books on fubjedts foreign to his profeffion, 
he at length refolved to publifti in the charadler of a 
divine, as well as in that of a natural philofopher : in 
which view he publilhed his excellent demonftration of 
the being and attributes of God, entitled The Wifdom 
of God manfjied in the Works of the Creation, 8vo, 1697. 
The rudiments of this work were read in fome college 
ledtures; and another colledtion of the fame kind lie 
enlarged and publilhed under the title of Three Phyfico - 
theological Difcourfes, concerning the Chaos, Deluge , and 
Dffolution of the World, 8vo, 1692. He died in 1705, 
He was modeft, affable, and communicative ; and was 
diftinguiihed by his probity, charity, fobriety, and piety. 
He wTOte a great number of works; the principal of 
which, befides thofe already mentioned, are, 1. Cata¬ 
logue Plantarum Anglia. 2. Dictionariorum Trilinguefe- 
cundum locos communes. 3. Hijloria Plantarum, Species, 
haClenus editas, aliafque infuper multas noviter invcnlas et 
deferiptas completions, 3 vols. 4. Methodus Plantarum 
nova , cum Tabulis, 8vo, and feveral other works on 
plants. 6. Synopfis Methodtca Animalium quadrupe • 
dum et Serpentini generis, 8vo. 6. Synopfis Metbodica A- 
viumet Pifcium. 7. Hijloria InfeSiorum, opus pojlhumum. 
8. Methodus InfcClorum. y. Philofophical Letters, See. 

Ray, in optics, a beam of light emitted from a ra¬ 
diant or luminous body. See LroHT and Optics. 

Infkaed Rats, thofe rays of light which, on their 
near approach to the edges of bodies, in palling by them, 
are bent out of their courfe, being turned either from 
the body or towards it. This property of the rays of 
light is generally termed diffradion by foreigners, and Dr 
Hooke fometimes called it defeSion. 

Reflected Rats, thofe rays of light which, after fal¬ 
ling upon the body, do not go beyond the furface of 
it, but are thrown back again. 

Refracted Rats, thofe rays of light which, after fall¬ 
ing upon any medium, enter its furface, being bent ei¬ 
ther towards or from a perpendicular to the point on 
which they fell. 
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Ray Pencil of Rjys, a number of rays lflutng from the 
point of an object, and diverging in the form of a 
cone. 

RAZOR, a well-known inftrument, ufed by fur- 
geons, barbers, &c. for {having off the hair from va¬ 
rious parts of the body.—As (having to many people 
is a molt painful operation, cutlers in different coun¬ 
tries hare long applied their {kill to remove that in¬ 
convenience. Some have invented foaps of a peculiar 
kind to make the operation more eafy, and fome have 
invented tlraps. With refperi: to razors, fome artilfs have 
fucceeded rather by accident than from any fixed prin¬ 
ciple ; and therefore we have found great inequality in 
the goodnefs of razors made by the fame artift. 

A correfpondent allures us, that he has for 40 years 
paft been at much pains to find cut razors made by the 
heft makers both in England and Scotland, and was for¬ 
tunate enough, about 22 years ago, to difeover a kind 
made by a Scotchman of the name of Logan, which 
he called magnetical razors, becaufe they were directed 
to be touched with an artificial magnet before ufing. 
Thefe, our friend allures us, are molt excellent razors, 
and he has ufed them for upwards of 20 years. He fays 
likewife that they continue in good order, without re¬ 
quiring to be ground ; but that the great draw-back 
on their being generally ufed, is the price, which is 
higher than moft people are able or difpofed to give 
for that inftrument. Our correfpondent, who refides 
in the vicinity of London, alfo informs us, that lately 
the famous furgeon’s inftr.ument-maker, Mr Savigny in 
Pall Mall, after numberlefs experiments, in the courfe 
of above 20 years, has at length brought razors to a 
degree of perfeftion never yet equalled ; and with fuch 
certainty, that the purchaser is in no danger of a dif- 
appointment, though the price is very moderate. By 
thefe, we are told, the operation of (having is per¬ 
formed with greater eafe, more perfectly, and more ex- 
peditioufly, than with any other. 

RE, in grammar, an infeparable particle added to 
the beginning of words to double or otherwi(e mo¬ 
dify their meaning ; as in re-action, re-move, re-export, 
Sc c. 

RE-ACTION, in phyfiology, the refiftance made 
by all bodies to the action or impulfe of others that 
endeavour to change its date whether of motion or 
reft, &c. 

READING, the art of delivering written language 
with propriety, force, and elegance. 

« We muft not judge fo unfavourably of eloquence 
or good reading (fays the illuftrious Fenelon), as to 
reckon it only a frivolous art, that a declaimer ufes to 
impofe upon the weak imagination of the multitude, 
and to ferve his own ends. It is a very ferious art, 
defigned to inftruft people ; to fupprefs their paffions 
and reform their manners; to fupport the laws, direft 
x public councils, and to make men good and happy.” 
Delivery in Reafon and experience demonftrate, that delivery in 
reading reading ought to he left animated than in interejied/peaking. 
ftould be j n every exercife of the faculty of fpeech, and thofe ex- 
lcfa amma- p re £j; ons 0 f countenance and gefture with which it is 
imerefted" 3 generally attended, we may be confidered to be always 
flaking. in one of the two following fituations : Firft, delivering 
our hofom -fentiments on circumftances which relate to 
ourfelves or others, or, fecondly, repeating fomething 
that was fpokea on a certain occafion for th« amufe- 


ment or information of an auditor. Now, if we obferve Readings 
the deliveries natural to thefe two fituations, we (hall 
find, that the firft may be accompanied with every de*- 
gree of expreffion which can manifeft itfelf in us, fr. m 
the lowed of fympathy to the moft violent and energe¬ 
tic of the fuperior paffions ; while the latter, from the 
fpeaker’s chief bufinefs being to repeat what he heard 
’with accuracy, difeovers only a faint imitation of thofe' 
figns of the emotions which we fuppofe agitated him 
from whom the words were firft borrowed.—The ufe 
and neceffity of this difference of manner is evident; 
and if we are attentive to thefe natural figns of ex- 
preffion, we (hall find them conforming with the great- 
eft nicety to the (lighted and moft minute movements 
of the bread. 

This repetition of another’s words might be fuppofed 
to pafs through the mouth of a fecond or third perfon ; 
and in thefe cafes, fince they were not ear and eye wit- 
neffes of him who firft fpoke them, their manner of de¬ 
livery would want the advantage neceffarily arifingfrom 
an immediate idea of the original one ; hence, on this 
account,this would be a (till lefs livelyreprefentation than 
that of the firft repeater. But as, from a daily obfervation 
of every variety of fpeech and its affociated figns of emo¬ 
tion, mankind foon became pretty well acquainted with 
them, and this in different degrees, according to their 
difeernment, fenfibility, &c. experience (hows us that 
thefe latter repeaters (as we call them) might conceive 
and ufe a manner of delivery which, though lefs charaEle- 
rijiic perhaps, would on the whole be no way inferior to 
the firft, as to the common natural expreffion proper for 
their fituation. It appears, therefore, that repeaters of 
every degree may be efteemed upon a level as to anima¬ 
tion, and that our twofold diftinftion above contains 
accurately enough the whole variety of ordinary delive¬ 
ry ;—we fay ordinary, becaufe 

There is another very peculiar kind of delivery fome- 
times ufed in the perfon of a repeater, of which it will 
in this place be neceffary to take fome notice- What 
we mean here is mimicry; an accompliftiment which, 
when perfectly and properly difplayed, never fails of 
yielding a high degree of pleafure. But fince this 
pleafure chiefly refults from the principle of imitation 
refpefting manner, and not from the purport of the 
matter communicated ; fince, comparatively fpeaking, it 
is only attainable by a few perfons, and praftifed only 
on particular occafions;—on thefe accounts it muft be 
refufed a place among the modes of ufeful delivery 
taught us by general nature, and efteemed a qualifica¬ 
tion purely anomalous. 

Thefe diftinflions with regard to a fpeaker’s fitua¬ 
tion of mind premifed, let us fee to which of them an 
author and his reader may moft properly be referred, 
and how they are circumftanced with regard to one 
another. 

The matter of all books is, either what the author 
fays in his own perfon, or an acknowledged recital of 
the words of others : hence an author may be efteemed 
both an original fpeaker and a repeater, according as 
what he writes is of the firft or fecond kind. Now a 
reader muft be fuppofed either aftually to perfonate the 
author, or one whofe office is barely to communicate 
what he has faid to an auditor. But in the firft of thefe 
fuppofitions he would, in the delivery of what is the au¬ 
thor’s own, evidently commence mimic i which being, as 

above 
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above obrbrved, a character not acknowledged by gene¬ 
ral nature in this department, ought to be rejected as 
generally improper. The other l'uppofttion therefore 
mull be accounted right; and then, as to the a uhole 
matter of the book, the reader is found to be exactly in 
the fituation of a repeater, fave that he takes what he 
delivers from the page before him inllead of his memo¬ 
ry. It follows then, in proof of our initial proportion, 
that, if we are directed by nature and propriety, the 
manner of our delivery in reading ought to be interior 
in warmth and energy to what we (hould ufe, were the 
language before us the fpontaneous effufions of our own 
hearts in the circumftances of thole out of whofe mouths 
it is fuppofed to proceed. 

Evident as the purport of this reafoning is, it has not 
fo much as been glanced at by the writers on the fub- 
jeft we are now entered upon, or any of its kindred 
ones; which has occafioned a manifeft want of accuracy 
in feveral of their rules and obfervations. Among the 
reft, this precept has been long reverberated from au¬ 
thor to author as a perfect ftandard for propriety in 
reading. “ Deliver yourfelves in the fame manner you 
would do, were the matter your own original fentiments 
uttered direftly from the heart.” As all kinds of deli¬ 
very mull have many things in common, the rule will 
in many articles be undoubtedly right; but, from what 
has been faid above, it muft be as certainly faulty in 
refpeft to feveral others ; as it is certain nature never 
confounds by like figns two things fo very different, as 
a copy and an original, an emanation darted immediately 
from the fun, and its weaker appearance in the lunar re- 
fleftion. 

The precepts we have to offer for improving the 
abovementioned rule, fhall be delivered under the heads 
of accent, emphajh, modulation, expreffion, paufes, &c. 

I. Accent. In attending to the affeftions of the 
voice when we fpeak, it is eafy to obferve, that, inde¬ 
pendent of any other confideration, one part of it differs 
from another, in JlreJs, energy, or force of utterance. 
In words we find one fyllable differing from another 
with refpeft to this mode ; and in fentences one or 
more words as frequently vary from the reft in a fimilar 
manner. This ftrefs with regard to fyllables is called 
accent, and contributes greatly to the variety and har¬ 
mony of language. Refpefting words, it is termed cm- 
phefts ; and its chief office is to aflift the fenfe, force, or 
perfpicuity of the fentence—of which more under the 
next head. 

“ Accent (as deferibed in the Leftures on Elocu¬ 
tion) is made by us two ways; either by dwelling long¬ 
er upon one fyllable than the reft, or by giving it a 
frilarter percuffion of the voice in utterance. Of the 
firft of thefe we have inftances in the words glory, father, 
lily ; of the laft in bat'tle, hab'it, lor'row. So that ac¬ 
cent with us is not referred to tune, but to time ; to 
quantity, not quality ; to the more equable or precipi¬ 
tate motion of the voice, not to the variation of the 
notes or inflexions.” 

In theatric declamation, in order to give it more pomp 
and folemnity, it is nlual to dwell longer than common 
■upon the unaccented ivllables; and the author now 
quoted has endeavoured to prove (p. 51. 54.) the 
praftice faulty, and to fhow (p. 55,) that “ though it 
(i. e. tiue folemnity) may demand a flower utterance 
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than ufu.il, yet (it) requires that the fame proportion lie 
in point of quantity be obferved in the fyllables, as there 
is in mufical notes when the fame tune is played in 
quicker and flower time.” But that this deviation from 
ordinary fpeech is not a fault, as our author r.ffi-its; 
nay, that on the contrary it is a real beauty when kept 
under proper regulation, the following obfervations it is 
hoped will fufficiently prove. 

(I.) It is a tiuth of the moft obvious nature, that 
thole things which on their application to their pi oper 
fenfes have a power of raifing in us certain ideas and 
emotions, are ever differently modified in their conftituenc 
parts when different effefts are produced in the mind : 
and alfo (II.) that, within proper bounds, were we to 
fuppofe thefe conftituent parts to be proportionally in- 
creafed or diminifhed as to quantity, this effeft would 
ftill be the fame as to quality. —For inflance : The dif¬ 
ferent ideas of ftrength, lvviftnefs, &c. which are tailed 
in us by the fame fpecies of animals, is owing to the 
different form of their cc rrefponding parts ; the different 
effefts of mufic on the paffions, to the different airs and 
movements of the melody ; and the different ex preffions 
of human fpeech, to a difference in tone, fpeed, &c. of 
the voice. And thefe peculiar effefts would ftill re¬ 
main the fame, were we to fuppofe the animals above 
alluded to, to be greater or lejfcr, within their proper 
bounds ; the movement of the mufic quicler or flower, 
provided it did not palpably interfere with that of fome 
other fpecies ; and the pitch of the voice higher or lower, 
if not carried out of the limits in which it is observed 
on fimilar occaiions naturally to move. Farther (III.) 
fince, refpefting the emotions more efpecially, there 
are no rules to determine a priori what effeft any par¬ 
ticular attribute or modification of an objeft will have 
upon a percipient, cur knowledge of this kind muft 
evidently be gained from experience. Laftly, (IV.) 

In every art imitating nature we are pleafed to fee 
the charafteriftic members of the pattern heightened a 
little farther than perhaps it ever was carried in any 
real example, provided it be not bordering upon fome 
ludicrous and difagreeable provinces of excefs. 

Now for the application of thefe premiffes.—To keep 
pace and be confillent with the dignity of the tragic 
mufe, the delivery of her language fliould neceffarily be 
dignified; and this it is plain from obfervation (I.) can¬ 
not be accomplifhed otherwife than by fomething diffe¬ 
rent in the manner of it from that of ordinary fpeech; 
fince dignity is effentially different from familiarity. But 
how muft we difeover this different manner ? By attend¬ 
ing to nature : and in this cafe (he tells us, that befides 
ufing a flower delivery, and greater diJlinOnef of the 
words ( which every thing merely grave requires, and 
gravity is a concomitant of dignity, though not its effcnce), 
we muft dwell a little longer upon the unaccented fylla¬ 
bles than we do in common. As to what our author 
obferves in the above quotation, of dignity's only requi¬ 
ring a flower utterance than ordinary, while the pro¬ 
portion ot the fyllables as to quantity continues the 
fame; it is apprehended the remark (II.) refpefting 
quicknefs and Jlownefs of movement, will fhow it to be 
not altogether true. For fince the delivery is not al¬ 
tered in form, its expreffion muft be ftill of the fame 
kind, and perhaps what may be rightly fuggefted by 
the term gravely familiar, 
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trading. But fomething farthei may be yet {aid in deFeflce of 
this artificial delivery, as our author calls it. Is not 
the movement of any thing, of whatever fpecies, when 
dignified or folemn, in general of an equable and delibe¬ 
rate nature (as in the minuet, the military ftep, &c.) ? 
And in theatrical declamation, is not the propenfity to 
introduce this equabtenefs fo llrong, that it is almoft im- 
pojfhle to avoid it wholly, were we ever fo determined 
to do it ? If thefe two queries be anfwered in the affir¬ 
mative (as we are perfuaded they will), while the firft 
fupports our argument for the propriety of the manner of 
delivery in queftion, the fecond difcovers a kind of ne- 
tejfty for it. And that this manner may be carried a 
little farther in quantity on the fage than is ufual in 
real life, the principle (IV.) of heightening nature will 
juftify, provided fafhion (which has ever fomething to 
do in thefe articles) give it a fandtion; for the precife 
quantity of feveral heightenings may be varied by this 
^ great legiflator almoft at w ill. 

JJmphilis. II* Emphafs . As emphafs Is not a thing annexed 
to particular words, as accent is to fyllables, but owes its 
rife chiefly to the meaning of a paflage, and mull there¬ 
fore vary its feat according as that meaning varies, it 
will be neceffary to explain a little farther the general 
idea given of it above, 

Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, &c. 

Sing heav’nly mufe, See. 

Suppofing, in reference to the above well-known 
lines, that originally other beings, befides men, had dif¬ 
obeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 
circumftanee were well known to us, there would fall 
an emphafs upon the word man’s in the firft line, and 
hence it would be read thus ; 

Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit, &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had 
tranfgreffed in a peculiar manner more than once, the 
emphafs would fall on firf , and the line be read. 

Of man’s frf difobedience, &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the cafe) to 


have been an unheard-of and dreadful punifhment Reading, 
brought upon man in confequence of his tranlgreffion ; 
on that fuppofition the third line would be read. 

Brought death into the world, &c. 

But if we were to fuppofe mankind knew there was fuch 
an evil as death in other regions, though the place they 
inhabited had been free from it till their tranfgreffion ; 
the line would run thus, 

Brought death into the world, &c. 

Now from a proper delivery of the above lines, with 
regard to any one of the fuppofitions we have chcfen, 
out of feveral others that might in the fame manner have 
been imagined, it will appear that the emphafs they il- 
luftrate is effedted by a manifeft delay in the pronuncia¬ 
tion, and a tone fomething fuller and louder than is ufed 
in ordinary; and that its office is ftlely to determine 
the meaning of a fentence with reference to fomething, 
faid before, prefuppofed by the author as general know¬ 
ledge, or in order to remove an ambiguity where a 
paflage is capable of having more fenfes given it than 
one. 

But, fuppofing in the above example, that none of 
the fenfes there pointed out were precifely the true one, 
and that the meaning of the lines were no other than 
what is obvioufly fuggefted by their Ample conftrudtion ; 
in that cafe it may be afked, if in reading them there 
fhould be no word dignified with the emphatical accom- 
panyments above deferibed ?—The anfwer is. Not one 
with an emphafis of the fame kind as that we have juft 
been illuftrating ; yet it is neverthelefs true, that on 
hearing thefe lines well read, we {hall find fome words 
diftinguifhed from the reft by a manner of delivery bor¬ 
dering a little upon it (a). And thefe words will in 
general he fuch as feem the molt important in the fen¬ 
tence, or on other accounts to merit this diftindtion. 

But as at beft it only enforces, graces, or enlivens, and 
not fixes the meaning of any paflage, and even caprice 
and fafhion (b) have often a hand in determining its 
place and magnitude, it cannot properly be reckoned an 
ejfential of delivery. However, it is of too much mo¬ 
ment to be negledted by thofe who would wifh to be 
good readers ; and, for the fake of diftindtion, we may 

not 


(a) The following lines will illuftrate both thefe kinds of ftrefles : For, to convey their right meaning, the- 
word any is evidently to be pronounced louder and fuller than thofe with the accents over them. 

Get wealth and place, if poffible with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. Pope. 

This couplet is accented in the manner we find it in the Effay on Elocution by Mafan. And if, according to the 
judgment of this author, the words thus diftinguiftied are to have an emphatical ftrefs, it muft be of the inferior 
kind abovementioned, and which a little farther on we call emphafs of force ; while the word any in a differ¬ 
ent type alone poflefles the other fort of energy, and which is there contradiftinguifhed by the term emphafs of 
fenfe. 

(b) Among a number of people who have had proper opportunities of learning to read in the beft manner it 
is now taught, it would be difficult to find two, who, in a given inftance, would ufe the emphafs of force alike, 
either as to place or quantity. Nay fome fcarce ufe any at all: and others will not fcruple to carry it much be¬ 
yond any thing we have a precedent for in common difeourfe ; and even now and then throw it upon words fo- 
rery trifling in themfelves, that it is evident they do it with no other view, than for the fake of the variety it 
gives to the modulation—This practice, like the introduction of difeords into mufic, may without doubt be in¬ 
dulged now and then ; but were it too frequent, the capital intent of thefe energies would manifeftly either be 
decoyed or rendered dubious- 
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Reading, not unaptly denominate both the kinds of energies in 
queftion, by the terms empkafis of fenfe, and emphafis of 
force -(c). 

Now from the above account of thefe two fpecies of 
emphafis it will appear, “ that in reading, as in fpeak- 
ing, the firft of them mull be determined entirely by 
the fenfe of the paffage, and always made alike : But as 
to the other, tafte alone feems to have a right of fixing 
its fituation and quantity.”—Farther ; Since the more 
effential of thefe two energies is folely the work of na¬ 
ture (as appears by its being conjlantly found in the 
common converfation of people of all kinds of capaci¬ 
ties and degrees of knowledge), and the moll ignorant 
perfon never fails of ufing it righlly in the effulions of 
his own heart, it happens very luckily, and ought al¬ 
ways to be remembered, that provided we underftand 
what we read, and give way to the diftates of our own 
feeling, the emphafis of fnfe can fcarce ever avoid fall¬ 
ing fpontaneoufly upon its proper place. 

Here it will be neceffary to fay fomething by way of 
reply to a queflion which will naturally occur to the 
mind of every one. As the rule for the emphafs of fenfe 
requires we fhould underftand what we read before it 
can be properly ufed, is it incumbent upon us never to 
attempt to read what we have not previoufly itudied 
for that purpofe ? In anfwer to this, it muft be obfer- 
ved, that though fuch a ftep will not be without its 
advantages; yet, as from the fairnefs of printed types, 
the well-known paufes of punduation, and a long ac¬ 
quaintance with the phrafeology and conftruftion of our 
language, &c. experience tells us it is poffthle to com¬ 
prehend the fenfe at the firft; reading, a previous perufal 
©f what is to be read does not feem neceffary to all, 
though, if they would wifh to appear to advantage, it 
may be expedient to many ; and it is this circumltance 


which makes us venture upon extemporary reading, ar.d Reapin'*, 
give it a place among our amufements.—Similar re- 
marks might be made with regard to modulation, exprf- 
fon. See. did not what is here obferved naturally antici¬ 
pate them. 

III. Modulation (o). Every perfon muft have obfer- Modula- 
ved, that, in fpeaking, the voice is fubjeef to an altera- tion. 
tion of found, which in fome meafure refembles the 
movement of a tune. Thefe founds, however, are evi¬ 
dently nothing like fo much varied as thofe that are 
ftri&ly mufical; and we have attempted to fhow in the 
preceding chapter, that, befides this, they have an efl'en- 
tial difference in themfelves. Ncverthelefs, from the 
general fimilitude of tltefe two articles, they poffefs ie- 
veral terms in common ; and the particular we have 
now to examine is in both of them called modulation. 

This affe&ion of the voice, being totally arbitrary, is 
differently characterised in different parts of the world ; 
and, through the power of cuftom, every place is in¬ 
clined to think their own the only one natural and 
agreeable, and the reft affected with fome barbarous 
twang orunfeemly variation (e). It may be obferved, 
however, that though there is a general uniform caft or 
fafhion of modulation peculiar to every country, yet 
it by no means follows, that there is or can be any 
thing fixed in its application to particular paffages ; and 
therefore we find different people will, in any given in- 
ftance, ufe modulations fomething different, and never- 
thelefs be each of them equally agreeable. 

But, quitting thefe general remarks, we (hall (as our 
purpofe requires it) confider the properties of modula¬ 
tion a little more minutely. 

Firft, then, we may obferve, that, in fpeaking, there 
is a particular found (or ley-note, as it is often called) 
in which the modulation for the mod part runs, and to 

which 


(c) The firft of thefe terms anfwers to the fimple emphafis deferibed in the Le (lures on Elocution, and the fecond 
nearly to what is there called complex. The difference lies in this. Under complex emphafis the author feems (for 
he is far from being clear in this article) to include the tones fimply confidered of all the emotions of the mind ; 
as well the tender and languid, as the forcible and exulting. Qur term is intended to bq confined to fuch 
modes of expreffion alone as are marked with an apparent frefs or increafe of the voice. 

(d) The author of the Introduction to the Art of Reading, not allowing that there is any variation of tone, as 
to high and low, in the delivery of a complete period or fentence, places modulation folely in the diverfification of 
the key-note and the variety of fyllables, as to long or fort, fwift or fow,ftrong or weal, and loud or J'oft. As 
we are of a different opinion, our idea of modulation is confined purely to harmonious inf exions of voice. Thefe 
qualities of words, it is true, add greatly both to the force and beauty of delivery; yet, fince fome of them are 
fixed and not arbitrary (as long and fhort), and the others (of fur ft and few, frong and weak, loud and faft J , 
may be confidered as modes of expreffion which do not affeeft the modulation as to tone, it will agree beft with 
our plan to efteem thefe properties as relpedfively belonging to the eftablifhed laws of pronunciation and the 
imitative branch of expreffion mentioned in the end of the enfuing head. 

(e) From what accounts we have remaining of the modulation of the ancients, it appears to have been 
highly ornamented, and apparently fomething not unlike our modern recitative; particularly that of their 
theatric declamation was mufic in the ftridteft fenfe, and accompanied with inftruments. In rite courfe of 
time and the progrefs of refinement, this modulation become gradually more and more fimple, till it has 
now loft the genius of mufic, and is entirely regulated by talle. At home here, every one has heard the 

fng-fong cant, as it is called, of 

Ti ti dum dnm, ti ti dum ti dum de, 

Ti dum ti dum, ti dum ti dum dum de; 

which, though difguftful now to all but mere ruftics on account of its being out of fafhion, was very pro¬ 
bably the favourite modulation in which heroic veries were recited hy our anceftors. So fluctuating are the 
tafte and practices of mankind 1 But whether the power of language over the paffions has received any ad¬ 
vantage from the change juft mentioned, will appear at leaft very doubtful, when we. recolkdt the ffioric.* 
of its former triumphs, and the inherent charms of mufical founds. 
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Rc^lin?. which its ©cc.ifion.il inflexions, either above or below, diverfify the key-note, and increafe the frequency of Reading, 

may in tome refpedts be conceived to have a reference, cadences in propoition to the merit of the compofi- 

like that which common mufic has to its key-note, don.” 

Yettheie is this difference between the two kinds of It will readily be feen, that tire precepts here drawn 
modulation, that whereas the firft always concludes in from a companion between fpeaking and reading, 
the key-note, the other frequently concludes a little would be very inadequate, were they left deftitute of 
below it (f). This key-note, in fpeaking, is generally the afliftance of tajle, and the opportunity of frequently 
the found given at the outfet of every complete fen- hearing and imitating majierly readers. And indeed, 
tence or period ; and it may be obferved on feme occa- to thefe two great auxiliaries we might very properly 
lions to vary its pitch through the limits of a mufical have referred the whole matter at once, as capable of 
interval of a confiderable magnitude. The tones, that giving fufficient directions, had we not remembered 
fall a little lower than the key at the clofe of afentence that our plan required us to found feveral of our rules 
or period, are called cadences. Thefe cadences, if we as much on the principles of a philofophical analysis, 
are accurate in our diftindtions, will, with refpedt to as on thofe more familiar ones which will be found of 
their offices, be found of two kinds ; though they meet greater efficacy in real practice. s 

l'o frequently together, that it may be beft to conceive IV. Exprejfton . I. There is no compofition in mufic, Expreflien 

them only as anfwering a double purpofe. One of thefe however perfedt as to key and melody, but, in order as t0 tlle 

offices is to affift the lenfe, and the other to decorate todo jufiice to the fubjedt and ideas of the author, toI l eso ^ t * le 
the modulation. An account of the firft may be feen will require, in-the performing, fomething more than 
in the fection on Paufes; and the latter will be found an exadt adherence to tune and time. This fomething 
to (how itfelf pretty frequently in every thing grave is of a nature, too, which perhaps can never be ade- 
and plaintive, or in poetic defeription and other highly quately pointed out by any thing graphic, and refults 
ornamented language, where the mind is by its influ- entirely from the tafte and feeling of the performer, 
ence brought to feel a placid kind of dignity and fatis- It is that which chiefly gives mufic its power over the 
fadtion. Thefe two cadences, therefore, may be con- paffions, and charadterifes its notes with what we mean 
veniently diftinguifhed by applying to them refpective- by the words fzueet, harjh, dull, lively, plaintive, joy- 
ly the epithets Jignifcant and ornamental. o is, &c. for it is evident every found, confidered ab- 

We have already obferved, that reading {hould in ftradtedly, without any regard to the movement, or high 
fome things differ from fpeaking; and the particular and low, may be thus modified. In pradlical mufic, 
under confideration feems to be one which ought to va- this commanding particular is called Exprejfton ; and 
ry a little in thefe arts. For, as we find certain tones analogous to it frequently coa- 

Modulation in reading ferves a twofold purpofe. At lefeing with the modulation of the voice, which indi- 
the fame time that it gives pleafure to the ear on the cate our paffions and affections {thereby more particu- 
principles of harmony, it contributes through that me- larly pointing out the meaning of what we fay), the 
Oium to preferve the attention. And fince written lan- term is ufually applied in the fame fenfe to fpeaking 
guage (when not purely dramatical) is in general more and reading. 

elegant in its conftrudtion, and mufical in its periods, Thefe tones are not altogether peculiar to man.—. 
than the oral one ; and fince many interefting particu- Every animal, that is not dumb, has a power of ma- 
lars are wanting in leading, which are prefent in fpeak- king feveral of them. And from their being able, un- 
ing, that contribute greatly to fix the regard of the affifted by words, to manifeft and raife their kindred 
hearer; it feems reafonable, in order to do juftice to the emotions, they conftitute a kind of language of them- 
language, and in part to fupply the incitements of at- felves. In the language of the heart man is eminently 
tention juft alluded to, that in the former of thefe two converfant; for we not only underfland it in one ano- 
articles a modulation fticuld be ufed fomething more ther, but alfo in many of the inferior creatures fubjeft- 
harmonious and artificial than in the latter. Agreeably ed by providence to our fervice. 

to this reafoning, it is believed, we {hall find every rea- The expreffion here illuftrated is one of the mod ef- 
der, on a narrow examination, adopt more or lefs a mo- fential articles in good reading, fince it net only gives 
dulation thus ornamented : though, after all, it muft be a finiftiing to the fenfe, but, on the principles offympa- 
acknowlcdged there are better grounds to believe, that thy and antipathy, has alfo a peculiar efficacy in inte- 
the pradtice has been hitherto diredted intuitively by retting the heart. It is likewife an article of moft de¬ 
nature, than that it was difeovered by the indudtions of ficult attainment; as it appears from what follows, that 
reafon. We {hall conclude this head with a rule for mo- a mafterly reader ought not only to be able to incor- 
dulation in reading. “In everything dramatic, collo- porate it with the modulation properly as to quality, 
quial, or of Ample narrative, let your modulation be the but in any degree as to quantity. 

fame as in fpeaking ; but when the fubjedt is flowery, Every thing written being a proper imitation of 
folemn, or dignified, add fomething to its harmony, fpeech, expreffive reading muft occafionally partake of 

all 


(f) As mufical founds have always an harmonical reference to a key or fundamental note, and to which the 
mind is ftillfecretly attending, no piece of mufic would appear perfedt, that did not clofe in it, and fo naturally 
put an end to expedtation. But as the tones ufed in fpeech are not mufical, and therefore cannot refer harmo¬ 
nically to any other found, there can be no neceffity that this terminating found (and which we immediately be¬ 
low term the cadence) {hould either be ufed at all, or follow any particular law as to form, &c. farther than what 
is impofed by tafte and cuftom. 
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Reading, all its tones. But from what was faid above, of the 
difference between reading and fpeaking, it follows, 
that th-’fe figns of the emotions fhould be lefs ftrongly 
charaderifed in the former article than in the latter. 
Again, as feveral of thefe tones of ex-preffion are in 
themfelves agreeable to the mind, and raife in us agree¬ 
able emotions (as thofe of pity, benevolence, or whatever 
indicates happinefs, and goodoefs of heart), and others 
difagreeable (as thofe of a boijlerous, malevolent, and de¬ 
praved nature, &c.) it farther appears, fince reading is 
an art improving and not imitating nature, that, in what¬ 
ever degree we abate the expreflions of the tones above 
alluded to in the firft cafe, it would be eligible to make 
a greater abatement in the latter. But as to the 
quantities and proportional magnitudes of thefe abate¬ 
ments, they, like many other particulars of the lame 
nature, mull be left folely to the tafte and judgment of 
the reader. 

To add one more remark, which may be of fervice 
on more accounts than in fuggefting another reafonfor 
the doctrine above. Let it be remembered, that tho’ 
in order to acquit himfelf agreeably in this article of 
expreffion, it will be necefl'ary every reader fhould feel 
his fubjed as well as underjland it; yet, that he may 
preferve a proper eafe and maflerlinefs of delivery, it is 
alfo necefTary he fhould guard againft difcovering too 
much emotion and perturbation. 

From this reafoning we deduce the following rule, 
for the tones which indicate the paffions and emotions. 

“ In reading, let all your tones of expreffion be bor¬ 
rowed from thofe of common fpeech, but fomething 
more faintly charaderifed. Let thofe tones which fig- 
nify any difagreeable paffion of the mind, be flill more 
faint than thofe which indicate their contrary ; and pre¬ 
ferve yourfelf fo far from being affected with the iub- 
jed, as to be able to proceed through it with that pe¬ 
culiar kind of eafe and maflerlinefs, which has its charms 
in this as well as every other art.” 

We fhall conclude this fedion with the following ob- 
fervation, which relates to fpeaking as well as reading. 
When words fall in our way, whofe “ founds feem an 
echo to the fenfe,” as Jquirr, buzz, hum, rattle, hifs,jar, 
&c. we ought not to pronounce them in fuch a manner 
as to heighten the imitation, except in light and ludi¬ 
crous fubjeds. For inftance, they fhould not in any 
other cafe be founded fquir.r.r — buzz.z.z — hum.m.m — 
r.r.rattle, See. On the contrary, when the imitation 
lies in the movement, or flow and flrutture of a wholepaf- 
fage (which frequently happens in poetry), the delivery 
may always be allowed to give a heightening to it with 
the greatefl propriety; as in the following ir.tlances, 
out of a number more which every experienced reader 
will quickly recoiled!. 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells, 

Where heav’nly-penfive Contemplation dwells. 

And iver-mufing Melancholy reigns — 

Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard. 

With eafy courfe 

The vefl’els glide, unlefs their fpeed be flopp’d 

By dead calms , that oft lie on thefefmooth fcas. 

Dyer’s Fleece. 

Softly fweet in Lydian me afire. 

Soon ht footh’d his foul to pleafure. 

Drydcn’s Ode on St Cecilia’s day. 


Still gathering force it fmokes, and, urg’d amain, Readuiv 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous to theplain. 

Pope’s Iliad, B. 13. 

For who to dumb forgetfulnef^ a prey, 

This pleafing anxious being ere refign’d, 

Left the warm precinds of the cheerful day. 

Nor call one longing ling’ring look behind P 

Grey’s Elegy, 

6 

2. Befides the particular tones and modifications of Expreffion 
voice above deferibed, which always accompany and as to the 
exprefs our inward agitations, nature has in thefe cafes fa j? antl 
endowed us with another language, which, inflead of S eIturc * 
the ear, addreffes itfelf to the eye, thereby giving the 
communications of the heart a double advantage over 
thofe of the underflanding, and us a double chance to 
preferve fo ineftimable a blefling. This language is 
what arifes from the different, almofl involuntary 
movements and configurations of the face and body 
in our emotions and paffions, and which, like that of 
tones, every one is formed to undei ftand by a kind of 
intuition. 

When men are in any violent agitation of mind, this 
co-operating expreffion (as it is called) of face and gef- 
ture is very llrongly marked, and totally free from the 
mixture of any thing which has a regard to graceful- 
nefs, or what appearance they may make in the eyes of 
others. But in ordinary converfation, and where the 
emotions are not fo warm, fafnionable people are perpe¬ 
tually infmuating, into their countenance and adion, 
whatever they imagine will add to the eafe and elegance 
of their deportment, or imprels on the fpedator an idea 
of their amiablenefs and breeding. Now', though the 
abovementioned natural organical figns of the emotions 
fhould accompany every thing fpoken, yet from what 
was obferved in the introdudory part of this article 
(like the tones we have juft treated upon), they fhould 
in reading be much lefs ftrongly expreffed, and thofe 
fuffer the greatefl diminution that are in themfelves the 
mod ungainly. And as it was in the laft fedion re¬ 
commended to the reader to preferve himfelf as far from 
being affeded in all paffionate fubjeds as to be able to 
keep a temperate command over the various affedions 
of the voice, &c. fo under the fandion of this fubor- 
dinate feeling be may accompany his delivery more fre¬ 
quently with any eafy adion or change of face, which 
will contribute to fet off his manner, and make it agree¬ 
able on the principles of art. 

As thefe calm decorations of adion (as we may call 
them) are not altogether natural, but have their rife 
frem a kind of inftitution, they muft be modelled by 
the pradices of the polite. And though mankind dif¬ 
fer from one another fcarce more in any particular than 
in that of talents for adopting the graceful adions of 
the body, and hence nothing determinate can be faid 
of their nature and frequency, yet even thofe, moll 
happily calculated to acquit themfelves well in their 
ufe, might profit by conbdering that it is better greatly 
to abridge the difplay, than to over-do it ever fo little, 
lor the peculiar modefty of deportment with which 
the moll amiable charaders are endowed, makes them 
in common endeavour to fupprefs many figns of an 
agitated mind j and in fuch cafes the bodily ones in par¬ 
ticular are very fparingly ufed. They have alfo a natural 
and rooted diilike to any kind of affedation ; and to no 

fpecies. 
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fpecie?, that vve can recoiled, a greater, than to that 
which is fecn in a perfon who pretends to mimicry 
.md courtly gefture, without poffeffing the advantages 
and talents they require ; and of which not many 
people, comparatively {peaking, have any remarkable 
lhare. 

The inference of this is too obvious to need drawing 
out, and ve would particularly recommend it to the 
conhderation of thole readers who think the common 
•occurrences of a newfpaper, &c. cannot be properly 
delivered without a good deal of elbow'-room. 

Although it is impoffible to come to particulars in 
any diredtions of this kind, yet there is one article of 
our prefent fubject on which a ferviceable remark may 
be made. In ordinary difeourfe, when we are parti¬ 
cularly prefling and earned: in what we fay, the eye is 
naturally thrown upon thole to whom we addrefs our- 
1'elves ; And in reading, a turn of this organ now and 
then upon the hearers, when any thing very remark¬ 
able or interefting falls in the way, has a good effedt 
in gaining it a proper attention, &c. But this fhould 
not be too frequently ufed ; for if fo, befides its having 
a tendency to confound the natural importance of dif¬ 
ferent paflages, it may not be altogether agreeable to 
fome to have their own refledtions broken in upon by 
a fignal, which might be interpreted to hint at their 
wanting regulation. 

One obfervation more, and then we fhall attempt to 
recapitulate the fubftance of this fedtion in the form 
of a precept. Though it is, when ftiidtly examined, 
inconfiftent, both in fpeaking and reading, to imitate 
with adtion what we are defcribing, yet as in any thing 
comic fuch a pradlice may fugged ideas that will ac¬ 
cord with thofe of the fubject, it may there be now and 
then indulged in either of thefe articles. 

“ In a manner fimilar to that diredted with regard 
to tones, moderate your bodily expreffion of the figns 
tif the emotions. And in order to fupply, as it were, 
this deficiency, introduce into your carriage fuch an 
cafy gracefulnefs, as may be confident with your ac¬ 
quirements in thefe particulars, and the neceffary dread 
which fhould ever be prefent of falling into any kind 
of affedtation or grimace.” 

V. Paufes. Speech confiding of a fucceffion of di- 
dindt words, mud naturally be liable (both from a 
kind of accident, and a difficulty there may be in be¬ 
ginning certain founds or portions of phrales immedi¬ 
ately on the ending of certain others) to feveral fmall 
intermiffions of voice; of which, as they can have no 
meaning, nothing farther need here be faid. There are, 
however, fome paufes, which the fenfe neceffarily de¬ 
mands ; and to thefe the fubdance of this fedlion is di¬ 
re died. 

4 


The paufes are in part to didinguifli the members 
of ientences from one another, the terminations of com¬ 
plete periods, and to afford an opportunity for taking 
breath. Befides this, they have a very graceful effedt 
in the modulation, on the fame account they are fo ef- 
fential in mufic.*—In both articles, like blank fpaces in' 
pidtures, they fet off and render more confpicuous what- 
fqever they disjoin or terminate. 

Were language made up of nothing but fhort collo- 
quial fentences, thefe paufes, though they might do no 
harm, and would generally be graceful, would however 
be fuperfeded as to ufe by the completenefs and star- 
rownef, as we may fay, of the meaning. Butin more 
diffufe language, compofed of feveral detached fer.- 
tences, atid which require fome degree of attention in 
order to take in the fenfe, the intermiffions of voice 
under confideration are of the greateft fervice, by fig- 
nifying to the mind the progrefs and completion Of the 
whole paffage. Now, though in extenfive and dif¬ 
ferently formed periods there may be members whofe 
completenefs of fenfe might be conceived of various de-, 
grees, and hence might feem to require a fet of paufes 
equally numerous; yet, fince the fenfe does not alto¬ 
gether depend upon thefe intermiffions, and their ra¬ 
tios to one another, if capable of being properly defi¬ 
ned, could not be accurately obferved, grammarians 
have ventured to conceive the whole clafs of paufes as 
reducible to the four or five kinds now in ufe, and 
whofe marks and ratios are well known (g); prefu¬ 
ming that under the eye of tafte ; and with the affift- 
ance of a particular to be next mentioned, they would 
not fail in all cafes to fugged intermiffions of voice 
fuitable to the fenfe. But in many of thefe extenfive 
and complex periods, lounded with a kind of redun¬ 
dancy of matter, where the full fenfe is long fufpended, 
and the final words are not very important, there would 
be fome hazard of a mifapprehenfion of the termina¬ 
tion, had we not more evident and infallible notice of 
it than that which is given by th§ paufe. This no¬ 
tice is the cadence, referred to in the fedtion on Modu¬ 
lation ; which, as is there obferved, befides the orna¬ 
mental variety it affords, appears from thefe remarks 
to be a very neceffary and ferviceable article in perfpi- 
cuous delivery. 

As this cadence naturally accompanies the end of 
every entire fenfe, circumftanced as abovementioned, 
it may fometimes fall before the femicolon, but more 
generally before the colon, as well as the period; For 
thefe marks are often found to terminate a complete 
fenfe ; and in thefe cafes, the relation what follows has 
to what went before,. is figuified to the mind by the re¬ 
lative fliortnefs of the flop, and the form of introdu¬ 
cing the additional matter. Nor can any bad confe- 

quence 


heading. 


(g) Suppofing the comma (,) one time, the femicolon ( 5 ) will be two ; the colon (:) three, and the period (.) 
as alio the marks of interrogation (?) and admiration (!) four of thefe times. The blank line (— or —), and 
the breaks between paragraphs, intimate ftill greater times; and by the fame analogy may be reckoned a double 
and quadruple period refpedtivelv. Now and then thefe blank lines are placed immediately after the ordinary 
points, and then they are conceived only as feparating for the eye the different natures of the matter;—as a 
queftion from an anfwer,—precept from example,—premifes from inferences, &c. in which cafe their import is 
evident. But of late fome authors have not fcrupled to confound thefe diftinctions; and to make a blank ferve 
for all the paufes univerfally, or the mark of an indefinite reft, the quantity of which is left to the determination 
of the reader’s tafte. A pradlice, it is imagined, too deftrudtive of the intended precifion of thefe typical notices 
to be much longer adopted. 
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qucnr.e arife from thus founding diftindtions on ratios 
of time, which it may be faid are too nice to be often 
rightly hit upon : for if a confufion lhould happen be¬ 
tween that of the colon and period, there is perhaps fo 
trifling a difference between the nature of the palfages 
theyfucceed, as to make a fmall inaccuracy of no con- 
fequence. And as to the rells of the femicolon and 
period, it will not be eafy to miftake about them, as 
their ratio is that ol two to one. Add to this the 
power which the matter and introdudlion of the fub- 
fequent paffages have to rectify any flight error here 
made, and we (hall be fully fatisfied, that the paufes 
as ufually explained, with the cadence above deferibed, 
and a proper knowledge of the language, will convey 
fufficient information to the underflanding of the cou- 
ftrudtive nature of the paffages after which they are 
found. 

It may be obferved, that in natural fpeech, accord¬ 
ing to the warmth and agitation of the fpeaker, the 
reds are often Ihortand injudicioufly proportioned, and 
hence that every thing thus delivered cannot be fo grace¬ 
ful as it might have been from a proper attention to 
their magnitude and effedls. 

Paufes then, though chiefly fubjedled to the fenfe, 
are, as was remarked at the outfet, ferviceable in 
beautifying the modulation, &c.—And fince books, 
are often inaccurately printed as to points, and peo¬ 
ple’s taftes differ fome little about their place and va¬ 
lue, it appears, that, “ although in reading great at¬ 
tention lhould be paid to the flops, yet a greater 
lhould be given to the fenfe, and their correfpondent 
times occafionally lengthened beyond what is ufual in 
common fpeech which obfervation contains all that 
we lhall pretend to lay down by way of rule for the ma¬ 
nagement cf paufes in the delivery of written language. 

As there are two or three fpecies of writing, which 
have fomething Angular in them, and with regard to 
the manner in which they lhould be read, a few par¬ 
ticular remarks leem neceffarily required, we lhall con¬ 
clude this article with laying them before the reader: 

t. Of Plays, and fuch like conversation-pieces. 
Writings of this kind may be confidered as intended for 
two different purpofes ; one to unfold fubjedl matter for 
the exercife of theatric powers ;and the other to convey 
amufement, merely as fable replete with pleafing inci¬ 
dents and charadleriftic manners. Hence there appears 
to be great latitude for the difplay of a conjjlcnt delivery 
of thel’e performances: for while, on one hand, a good 
reader of very inferior talents for mimicry may be heard 
with a tolerable degree of pleafure;on the other, if any 
perfon is qualified to give a higher degree of life and 
force to the dialogue and charadters by delivering them 
as an adtor, he mull be fully at liberty to ftart from the 
confinement of a chair to a pofture and area more fuit- 
ed to his abilities ; and, if he be not deceived in himfelf, 
his hearers will be conflderable gainers by the change.— 
The next article is, 

2. Sermons or other orations, which in like man¬ 
ner may be conceived intended for a double purpofe. 
Firft, as matter for the difplay of oratorical powers; 
and, fecondly, as perfuafive difeourfes, &c. which may 
be read like any other book. Therefore it appears (for 
reafons fimilar to thofe above) that according as cler¬ 
gymen are poffeffed of the taients of elocution, they 
may confidently either rehearfe their fermons, in the 
Vol. XVI. 


manner of an extemporary harangue, or deliver them 
in the more humble capacity of one who is content to 
entertain and inflrudt his hearers with reading to them 
his own or fome other perfon’s written difeourfe. 

That either of thefe manners of delivery (or a mix¬ 
ture of them), in either of the cafes abovementioned, is 
agreeable, we find on a careful examination. For this 
will {how us how frequently they run into one another ; 
and that we are fo far from thinking fuch tranfitions. 
wrong, that, without a particular attention that way, 
we fcarce ever perceive them at all. 

3. Poetry is the next and laft objedl of our prefent 
remarks. This is a very peculiar kind of w'riting.and as 
much different from the language of ordinary difcourle 
as the movements of the dance are from common walk¬ 
ing. To ornament'and improve whatever is fubfervient 
to the pleafures and amufements of life, is the delight of 
human nature. We are alfo pleafed with a kind of 
excefs in any thing which has a power to amufe the fan¬ 
cy, infpire us with enthuliafm, or awaken the foul to a 
confcioufnefs of its own importance and dignity. Hence 
one pleafure, at leaft, takes its rife, that we feel in con¬ 
templating the performances of every art; and hence 
the language of poetry, confiding of a meafured ryth- 
mus, harmonious cadences, and an elevated pidturefque 
didlion, has been ftudied by the ingenious, and found 
to have a powerful influence over the human bread in 
every age and region. There is fuch an affinity between 
this language and mufic, that they W'ere in the earlier 
ages never feparated ; and though modern refinement 
has in a great meafisre dedroyed this union, yet it is 
with fome degree of diEculty in rehearfing thefe divine 
compofitions we can forget the finging of the mufe. 

From thefe confiderations (and fome kindred ones, 
mentioned in fedt. iii.) in repeating verfes, they are ge¬ 
nerally accompanied with a modulation rather more or¬ 
namented and mufical than is ufed in any other kind of 
writing. And accordingly, as there feems to be the 
greated propriety in die pradlice, the rule for this par¬ 
ticular in the fedlion jud referred to, will allow any lati¬ 
tude in it that can gain the fandtion of taffe and pleafure. 

Rhymes in the lighter and more foothing provinces 
of poetry are found to have a good effedt; and hence 
(for reafons like thofe jud fuggeded) it is certainly 
ablurd to endeavour to Another them by a feeble pro¬ 
nunciation, and running one line precipitately into ano¬ 
ther, as is often affedled to be done by many of our mo¬ 
dern readers and fpeakers. By this method they not on¬ 
ly deflroy one fource of pleafure intended by the com- 
pofer (which though not great is neverthelefs genuine), 
but even often fupply its place with what is really difa- 
greeable, by making the rhymes, as they are interrupt¬ 
edly perceived, appear accidental blemilhes of a different 
dyle, arifing from an unmeaning recurrence of fimilar 
founds. With regard then to reading verfes terminated 
with ihyme, the common rule, which diredts to pro¬ 
nounce the final words full, and to didinguifli them by 
a flight paufe even where there is none required by the 
fenfe, feems the mod rational, and confcquently mod 
worthy, of being followed. See Declamation, Nar¬ 
ration, and Oratory. 

Reading, a town of Berklhire in England, plca- 
fantly feated on the river Kenneth, near the confluence 
with the Thames. It had once a fine 1 ich monadery, 
of which there are large ruins remaining. It had alfo a 
D caftle 
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lit-dings c;Jlia built by king Henry I. but it was afterwards le- 
Re ani a ve ^ ec ^ w > t h the ground. It is a corporation, enjoys fe- 
t ; on< veral privileges, and fends two members to parliament. 
Tlie two navigable rivers render it a fit place for trade. 
W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat 51. 25. 

Reading, a poft-town of Pennfylvania, and capital 
of Berks county; fituated on the N. E. fide of the river 
.Schuylkill. It is regularly laid out, and contains about 
.600 houfes, a ftone jail, court-houfe, a church for Ger¬ 
man Lutherans, one tor Calvinifts, one for Quakers, 
•and one for Roman Catholics; alfo a large building for 
the public offices. It is chiefly inhabited by Germans. 
This town is remarkable for the manufafture of wool 
hats, which is carried on largely by individuals. Con¬ 
tiguous to the town is a remarkable fpring, which is 
one hundred feet fquare, and 140 feet deep, with a 
ftream of water iffuing from it large enough to turn a 
mill, and affording an abundance of fifh : the water is 
clear and tranfparent. A court of quarter feffions and 
common pleas is held here the firft Monday in January, 
April, and November. It is 54 miles N. W. of Phila¬ 
delphia. W. Lon. 75. 54. N. Lat. 40. 21. 

READINGS, or Various Readings, in criticifm, 
are the different manner of reading the texts of authors 
in ancient manufcripts, where a diverfity has arifen from 
the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copyifls. 
A great part of the bufinefs of critics lies in fettling the 
readings by confronting the various readings of the fe¬ 
deral manufcripts, and conftdering the agreement of the 
words and fenfe. 

Readings are alfo ufed for a fort of commentary or 
glofs on a law, text, paffage, or the like, to fhow the 
fenfe an author takes it in, and the application he con¬ 
ceives to be made of it. 

RE-AGGRAVATION, in the Romifli ecclefiafti- 
oal law, the laft monitory, publifhed after three admo¬ 
nitions, and before the laft excommunication. Before 
they proceed to fulminate the laft excommunication, they 
publifh an aggravation, and a re-aggravation. Fevret 
obferves, that in France the minifter is not allowed to 
come to re-aggravation, without the permiffion of the 
bifhop or official, as well as that of the lay-judge. See 
Excommunication. 

REAL (Csefar Vichard de St), a polite French 
writer, fon of a counfellor to the fenate of Chamberry 
in Savoy. He came young to France, diftinguifhed 
himfelfat Paris by feveral ingenious produ&ions, and 
reiided there a long time without title or dignity, in¬ 
tent upon literary purfuits. He died at Chamberry in 
j 692, advanced in years, though not in circumftances. 
He was a man of great parts and penetration, a lover 
of the fciences, and particularly fond of hiftory. A 
complete edition of his works was printed at Paris, in 
3 vols 4to, 1745, and another in 6 vols i2mo. 

Real Prefence. See Transubstantiation. 

REALGAR. See Chemistey, n° 1279. 

REALITY, in the fchools, a diminutive of res, 
“ thine,” firft ufed by the Scotifts, to denote a thing 
which may ex'ft of itfelf ;.or which has a full and abfo- 
Iute being of itfelf,. and is not confldered as a part of 
any other. 

REALM, a country which gives its head or gover¬ 
nor the-denomination of a king. 

RE-ANIMATION means the reviving or reftoring 
to life thofe who are apparently dead. Sudden death is 


dreaded by every human being, and it is one of thofe Rear 
evils again ft which the Church of England prays in her Rea |J mur 
Litany. Accidents, however, cannot always be pre- 
vented ; but, after they have happened, it is often poffi- 
ble to prevent their effefts. This, by the eftablilhment 
of what with great propriety has been called the Hu¬ 
mane Society, has been abundantly proved : for, in the 
courfe of 12 years immediately after their inftitution, 
they were the means of faving the lives of 850 per- 
fons, who otherwife would in all human probability 
have been loft to the community. Since that period, 
they have faved many more; and various perfons, 
in different countries of the world, by following their 
directions, have done the fame. To preferve one 
human being from premature death, we mull confider 
as of the utmoft confequence both as citizens and 
Chriftians ; how much more the prefervation of thou- 
fands. It appears from the writings of Doftors Mead, 
Winflow, Bruhier, Fothergill, Haller, Lecat, Tiffot, 

Van Engelen, Gummer, and others, that they had pre¬ 
pared the way for inftitutions fimilar to the Humane 
Society : for in their works they have elucidated the 
principles on which they go, and furnifhed diredtions 
for the practice they favour. See Death, Premature 
Interment, and Drowning. 

REAR, a term frequently ufed in compofition, to 
denote fomething behind, or backwards, in refpedt of 
another ; in oppofition to van. 

Rear of an Army, fignifies, in general, the hinder- 
moft part of an army, battalion, regiment, or fquadron ; 
alfo the ground behind either. 

REAR-Guard, is that body of an army which marches 
after the main-body ; for the march of an army is al¬ 
ways compofed of an advance-guard, a main-body, and 
a rear-guard ; the firft and laft commanded by a gene¬ 
ral. The old grand-guards of the camp always form 
the rear-guard of the army, and are to fee that every 
thing come fafe to the new camp. 

Rear Half-files, are the three hindmoft ranks of the 
battalion, when it is drawn up fix deep. 

REAR-Line, of an army encamped, is always 1200 
feet at leaft from the centre line ; both of which run 
parallel to the front line, as alfo to the referve. 

REAR-Ranh, is the laft rank of a battalion, when 
drawn up, and generally 16 or 18 feet from the centre¬ 
line when drawn in open order. 

REASON, a faculty or power of the mind, where¬ 
by it diftinguifhes good from evil, truth from falfehood. 

See Metaphysics. 

REASONING, ratiocination, the exercife of that 
faculty of the mind called reafon ; or it is an adt or 
operation of the mind, deducing fome unknown pro- 
pofition from other previous ones that are evident and 
known. See Logic, Part III. 

REAUMUR (Rene Antoine Ferchault, Sieur de), 
a perfon diftinguifhed for his laborious refearches into 
natural knowledge, was born at Rochelle in 1683, of a 
family belonging to the law. After having finifhed his 
early ftudies in the place of his birth, he began a courfe 
of Philofophy at Poitiers, and of civil law at Bourges ; 
but foon relinquifhed the latter, to apply himfelf, ac¬ 
cording to his tafte, to mathematics, phyfics, and natu¬ 
ral hiftory. Being come to Paris, he was received into 
the Academy of Sciences in 1708. From that hour he 
was wholly employed in natural hiftory, to which his in¬ 
clination 
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clination particularly led him, and his inquiries were not 
confined to any one part of it. His memoirs, his ob- 
fervations, his difeoveries on the formation of lhelis, fpi- 
ders, mufcles, the marine flea, the berry which affords 
the purple colour, and on the caufe of the numbnefs of 
the torpedo, excited the curiofity of the public, and 
early procured our author the character of an able, cu¬ 
rious, and entertaining naturalift. Filled with zeal for 
the welfare and advantage of fociety, and the progrefs 
and perfection of arts, he endeavoured in all his re¬ 
searches to promote the public good. We were indebt¬ 
ed to him for the difeovery of the Turquois mines 
in Languedoc. Fie alfo found out a fubftance, which 
is ufed to give falfe (tones a colour, which is obtained 
from a certain fiih called in the French Able or Ablete* 
on account of its whitenefs, and which is the Bleak or 
Blay of our writers j-. His experiments on the art of 
turning iron into fteel obtained him a penfion of 12,000 
livres ; and this reward has been continued to the Aca¬ 
demy to fupport the expence which might accrue in dris 
art. 

He continued his inquiries on the art of making tin 
and porcelain^;, and endeavoured to render our thermo¬ 
meters more ufeful than thofe of former times : he com- 
pofed a curious hiftory of rivers where gold duft is found 
in France ; and gave fo Ample and eafy a detail of the 
art of gathering this duft, that perfons have been em¬ 
ployed for that purpofe. 

He alfo made curious and important obfervations on 
the nature of flints, on the banks of foffil fhells, from 
■whence is obtained in Touraine an excellent manure for 
land ; as likewife on birds and their prefervation, on their 
method of building nefts ; on infeCls ; and a great num¬ 
ber of other fubjedts, not lefs curious than ufeful. 

He imagined at firft, that a certain varnifh would 
3 ceep eggs frefh ; but the wafte of time and money, &c. 
(bowed him the inconveniences of fuch a procefs. He 
-afterwards adopted the method prafeifed for time imme¬ 
morial in Greece and the iflands of the Archipelago, 
■which is to fteep or immerfe eggs in oil, or melted fat; 
by this means, not being expofed to the air or to froft, 
‘they are well preferved, and contract no bad fmell. An¬ 
other experiment (till more important, made by our au¬ 
thor, was to introduce into France the art of hatching 
fowls and birds, aspra&ifed in Egypt, without covering 
the eggs. Active, fedulous, and attentive, he was ear¬ 
ly in his ftudy, often at fix in the morning. Exaift in 
his experiments and obfervations, he let no circumftance 
efcape him. His writings mull be of great ufe to future 
philofophers. In fociety, he was diftinguifhed through 
life for his modeft and agreeable behaviour. His pro¬ 
bity, benevolence, goodnefs of heart, and other ami¬ 
able qualities, as well natural as acquired, endeared 
him to his countrymen. He died in the 75th year of 
his age, on the 18th of Oflober 1757, and left this 
world filled with fentiments of piety. H ; s death was 
the confequence of a fall, which happened at the caftle 
of Barnardiere on the Maine, where he went to pafs his 
vacation. He bequeathed to the Academy of Sciences 
his manuferipts and all his natural produdlions. His 
works are, 1. A very great number of memoirs and 
obfetvations on different parts of natural hiftory ; they 
are printed in the colleflions of the Academy of Sciences. 
2. A large work printed feparately in 6 vols in qto, in- 
titled, A Natural Hiftory of Infefes. This important 


work contains a deferiptien of vaft numbers ofcaterpi.- Rc5 ' r "' ! r 
lars, moths, gall infedts, flies with two and four wings, 
lady-birds, and thofe cpbemerori flies which live only in w — 
that form a few hours ; and laftly, of thofe lingular and 
wondeiful infects which are called pihpes, which bci g 
cut into feveral pieces, each piece lives, grows, and be¬ 
comes an infeft, and affords to our eyes a great number 
of prodigies*. The works of M. de Reaumur are exaft, * See In¬ 
curious, interefting, and very ingenious. They are writ- 'n ,us - 
ten with much candour, clearnels, andelegance; but it 
mull be acknowledged his manner is fomewhat too dif- 
fufe. But we mult not deceive the reader; he often 
raifes our expeditions, and does not give ns all the fa- 
tisfadion we promife ourfelves from his writings. His 
method of raifing poultry, in particular, rather dilap- 
points us. He fpared neither care, time, nor expence, 
to render it practicable: he flattered himfelf and his 
countrymen with the greateft hopes; but notwithftand- 
ing his affiduous induftry, and vaft charges, it proved 
abortive. The late M. l’Advocat recommended him to 
obtain better information from Egypt on the fubjed ; 
and if pcffxble to procure a petfon verfed in the art to 
inftrud him in it ; but his death prevented the comple¬ 
tion of the fcheme. If the native of Egypt had ar¬ 
rived, (howed M. de Reaumur a better method than 
his own, and pradifed it with fuccefs, as in his coun¬ 
try, the community would have been benefited ; on the 
other hand he would have feen, had it failed, that the 
climate of France was not proper for fetch experiments. 

M. Maillet, conful at Cairo, to whom Monfieur the re¬ 
gent had written to obtain the art, offered to fend over 
a native of Egypt, if the government would pay the 
expence of his voyage, and allow him a penfion of 1500 
livres. M. Maillet rightly judged, when he preferred 
this method of proceeding. M. de Reaumur was not 
ignorant of the defign; but he flattered himfelf, that 
his efforts would be fuccefsful without further aid, and 
thought he ftiould acquire fome honour. He certainly 
had great talents, induftry, fagacity, and every other 
requilite which are neceffary in filch attempts ; but it is 
morally impoffible that a Angle man, in a different cli¬ 
mate, can attain fuch knowledge in an art as thofe who 
live in a more favourable country, and have had the 
experience of many ages to profit by : however M. de 
Reaumur may have been unfuccefsful, pollerity is in¬ 
debted to him for his repeated trials. He has removed 
fome difficulties in the road, and thofe that travel it 
may difeover what he only faw at a diftance. 

REAUMURIA, it botany: A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th 01 der, Succulents. The calyx is hexaphyllous, and 
there are five petals; the capfule is unilocular, quinque- 
valved, and polyfpermous. 

REBATE, or Rebatement, in commerce, a term 
much ufed at Amfterdam for an abatement in the price 
of feveral commodities, when the buyer, inftead of ta¬ 
king time, advances ready money. 

Rebatement, in heraldry, a diminution or abate¬ 
ment, of the bearings in a coat of arms. See Abate¬ 
ment. 

REBELLION, Rebellio, among the Romans, was, 
where thofe who had beer, formerly overcome in bat¬ 
tle, and yielded to their fubjeflion, made a fecond refift- 
auce: but in England it is generally ufed for the taking 
13 3 up 
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Rebellious up 0 f arms traiteroufly againft the king, whether by na* 

R tural fubjefts, or others when once fubdued ; and the 
word rebel is fometimes applied to him who wilfully 
breaks a law ; alfo to a villein difobeying his lord. 

There is a difference between enemies and rebels. 
Enemies are thofe who are out of the king’s allegiance: 
therefore fubjefts of the king, either in open war, or 
rebellion, are not the king’s enemies but traitors. And 
David Prince of Wales, who levied war againft: Edw. I. 
becaufe he was within the allegiance of the king, had 
fentence pronounced againft him as a traitor and rebel. 
Private perfons may arm themlelves to fuppiefs rebels, 
enemies, &c. 

REBELLIOUS assembly, is a gathering toge. 
tber of twelve perfons or more, intending or going a- 
bout to praftife or put in ufe unlawfully, of their own 
authority, any thing to charge the law or ftatutes of 
the realm ; or to deftroy the inclofures of any ground, 
or banks of any filh-pond, pool, or conduit, to the in¬ 
tent the fame fhall lie wafte and void; or to deftroy the 
deer in any park, or any warren of conies, dove-houfes, 
or fifh in ponds; or any houfe, barns, mills, or bays ; 
•or to burn flacks of corn; or abate rents, or prices of 
viftuals, &c. 

REBUS, an enigmatical reprefentation of fome name, 
&c. by ufmg figures or piftures inftead of words, or 
parts of words. Camden mentions an inftance of this 
i.bfurd kind of wit in a gallant who expreffed his love 
to a woman named Rofe Hill, by painting in the bor¬ 
der of his gown a rofe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well; 
which, in the ftyle of the rebus, reads, “ Rofe Hill I 
love well.” This kind of wit was long praftifed by 
the great, who took the pains to find devices for their 
names. It was, however, happily ridiculed by Ben 
Johnfon, in the humourous defcription of Abel Drug- 
ger’s device in the Alchemift; by the Spectator, in the 
device of Jack of Newberry; at which time the rebus, 
being raifed to fign-pofts, was grown out of fafhion at 
court. 

Rebus is alfo ufed by the chemical writers fometimes 
-to fignify four milk, and fometimes for what they call 
the ultimate matter of which all bodies are compofed. 

Rebus, in heraldry, a coat of arms which bears an 
allufion to the name of the perfon ; as three caftles, for 
Caftleton ; three cups, for Butler; three conies, for 
Conifby; a kind of bearings which are of great anti¬ 
quity. 

REBUTTER (from the Fr. bonter i. e. repellere, 
to put back or bar), is the anfwer of defendant to plain¬ 
tiff’s furrejoinder ; and plaintiff’s anfwer to the rebutter 
is called a furrebutter ; but it is very rare the parties go 
fo far in pleading. 

Rebutter is alfo where a man by deed or fine grants 
to warranty any land or hereditament to another ; and 
the perfon making the warranty, or his heir, fues him 
to whom the warranty is made, or his heir or affignee, 
for the fame thing; if he who is fo fued plead the deed 
or fine with warranty, and pray judgment, if the plain¬ 
tiff fhall be received to demand the thing which he ought 
to warrant to the party againft the warranty in the deed, 
ike. this is called a rebutter. And if I grant to a te¬ 
nant to hold without impeachment of wafte, and after¬ 
wards implead him for wafte done, he may debar me of 
this aftion by {hewing my grant, which is a rebutter. 
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RECAPITULATION, is a fummary, or a con- Recapitu- 
cife and tranfient enumeration of the principal things in- at !. oa 
lifted on in the preceding difeourfe, whereby the force u ec ;p roca j. 
of the whole is collefted into one view. See Oratory, w'-v-w 
n° 37 and 127. 

RECEIPT, or Receit, in commerce, an acquit¬ 
tance, or difeharge, in writing, intimating that the par¬ 
ty has received a certain fum of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on account. . 

RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a glafs veffel for con¬ 
taining the thing on which an experiment in the air- 
pump is to be made. 

Receiver, receptor or receptator, in Englifh law, is 
commonly underftood in a bad fenfe, and ufed for fucli 
as knowingly receive ftolengoods from thieves, and con¬ 
ceal them. This crime is felony, and the puniftiment is 
tranfportation for 14 years. 

RECENSIO was an account taken by the cenfors, 
every luftrum, of all the Roman people. It was a ge¬ 
neral furvey, at which the equites as well as the reft of 
the people, were to appear. New names were now put 
upon the cenfor’s lift, and old ones cancelled. The 
recenjw, in fhoit, was a more folemn and accurate [fort 
o iprobatio, ar.d anfwered the purpofe of a review, by 
(howing who were fit for military fervice. 

RECEPTACULUM, in botany, one of the feven 
parts of fruftification, defined by Linnaeus to be the bafe 
which connects or fupports the other parts. 

Receftacvlum Chyli , or Pecquet’s Refervatory, the 
refervoir or receptacle for the chyle, fituated in theleft 
fide of the upper vertebra of the loins,-under the aorta 
and the veffels of the left kidney. 

RECHABITES, a kind of religious order among 
the ancient Jews, inftituted by Jonadab the fon of Re- 
chab, comprehending only his ovrn family and pofteri- 
ty. Their founder preferibed them three things: firft, 
not to drink any wine; fecondly, not to build any houfes, 
but to dwell in tents ; and thirdly, not to fow any corn, 
or plant vines. 

The Rechabites obferved thefe rules with great ftrift- 
nefs, as appears from Jer. xxxv. 6. &c. Whence St 
Jerome, in his 13th epiftle to Paulinus calls them mona- 
chi, monks, Jonadab, their founder, lived under Jehoafti, 
king of Judah, contemporary with Jehu king of Ifrael; 
his father Rechab, from whom his pofterity were deno¬ 
minated defeended from ’Raguel or Jethro, father-in- 
law: to Mofes, who was a Kenite, or of the race of Ken : 
wljence Kenite and Rechabite are ufed as fynonymous 
in Scripture. 

RECHEAT, in hunting, a leffon which the huntf- 
man plays on the horn, when the hounds have loft 
their game, to call them back from purfuing a counter 
feent. 

RECIPE, in medicine, a prefeription, or remedy, to 
be taken by a patient: fo called becaufe always begin¬ 
ning with the word recipe, i. e. take ; which is generally 
denoted by the abbreviature R>. 

RECIPROCAL, in general, fomething that is mu¬ 
tual, or which is returned equally on both Tides, or that 
affefts both parties alike. 

Reciprocal Terms, among logicians, are thofe which 
have the fame fignification; and confequently are con¬ 
vertible, or may be ufed for each other. 

Reciprocal, in mathematics, is applied to quanti¬ 
ties 
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R uiprocsl t,‘es which multiplied together produce unity 
Red life, i and x, y and -I, are reciprocal quantities. Likewife 

1 is faid to be the reciprocal of x, which is again the re- 

* i 

ciprocal of— 


Reciprocal Figures , in geometry, thofe which have 
theantecedents and confequents of the fame ratio in both 
figures. 

Reciprocal Proportion , is when in four numbers the 
fourth is lefs than the fecond by fo much as the third 
is greater than the firft, and vice verje.. See Proportion 
and Arithmetic, chap. vi. Great ufe is made of this 
reciprocal proportion by Sir Ifaac Newton and others, 
in demon (hating the laws of motion. 

RECITAL, in law, means the rehearfal c.r making 
mention in a deed or writing of lunmhing which has 
been done before. 

RECITATIVO, or Recitative, in mafic, a kind 
of finging, that differs but little from ordinary pronun¬ 
ciation ; fuch as that in which the feveral parts of the 
liturgy are rehearfed in cathedrals ; or that wherein the 
aftors commonly deliver themfclves at the theatre or the 
opera, when they are to exprefs fome adfion or pafiion ; 
to relate fomelevent; or reveal fome defign. 

RECKENHAUSEN, a ftrong town of Cologne, 
in Germany, in the middle territory of that name. The 
abbefs of its nunnery has power of punifhing offenders 
with death, and Ihe^alone is obliged to the vow of chaf- 
tity. 

RECKONING, or a Ship's Reckoning , in naviga¬ 
tion, is that account whereby at any time it may be 
known where the (hip is, and on what courfe or courfes 
/he is to fteer, in order to gain her port; and that ac¬ 
count taken from the log-board is called the dead reckon¬ 
ing. See Navigation. 

RECLAIMING, or Reclaming, in the ancient 
cuftoms, a lord’s purfuing, profecuting, and recalling, 
his vaffal, who had gone to live in another place without 
his permiffion. 

Reclaiming is alfo ufed for the demanding of a per- 
fon, or thing, to be delivered up to the prince or ftate 
to which it properly belongs ; when, by any irregular 
means, it is come into another’s poffeffion. 

Reclaiming, infalconry, is taminga hawk, 8cc. and 
making her gentle and familiar. 

A partridge is faid to reclaim, when fhe calls her 
young ones together, upon their /battering too much 
from her. 

RECLINATION of a plane in dialling. See 
Dialling. 

RECLUSE, among the Papifts, a'perfon /hut up 
in a fmall cell of an hermitage, or monaflery, and cut 
off, not only from all converfation with the world but 
even with the houfe. This is a kind of voluntary im- 
prifonment, from a motive either of devotion or penance. 

The word is alfo applied to incontinent wives, whom 
their hu/bands procure to be thus kept in perpetual im- 
prifonment in fome religious houfe. 

Reclufes were anciently very numerous. They took 
an oath never to ftir out of their retreat: and having 
entered it, the bifhop fet his feal upon the door j and 
the rcclufe was to have every thing neceffary for tire 
fupport of life conveyed to him through a window. If 
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Thus he was a prieft, he was allowed a fmall oratory, with a 
window, which looked into the church, through which 
he might make his offerings at the mafs, hear the fing¬ 
ing, and anl'wer thofe who fpoke to him ; but this win¬ 
dow had curtains before it, fo that he could not be feen. 
He was allowed a little garden, adjoining to his cell, in 
which he might plant a few herbs, and breathe a little 
frefh air. If he had difciples, their cells were contigu¬ 
ous to his, with only a window of communication, thro’ 
which they conveyed neceffaries to him, and received his 
inftrudtions. If a reclufe fell fick, his door might be 
opened for perfons to come in and affift him, but he 
himfelf was not to ftir out. 

RECOGNITION, in law, an acknowledgement; a 
word particularly ufed in the law-books for the firft 
chapter of the ftatute 1 Jac. I. by which the parlia¬ 
ment acknowledged, that, after the death of queen 
Elifabeth, the crown had rightfully defeended to king 
James. 

RECOGNIZANCE, in law, is an obligation of 
record, which a man enters into before fome court of 
record or magiftrate duly authorifed, with condition to 
do fome particular a<ft ; as to appear at the afiizes, to 
keep the peace, to pay a debt, or the like. It is in 
moft refpeffs like another bond: the difference being 
chiefly this, that the bond is the creation of a freih. 
debt or obligation de novo, the recognizance is an ac¬ 
knowledgement of a former debt upon record; the form 
whereof is, “ that A. B. doth acknowledge to owe to 
our lord the king, to the plaintiff, to C. D. or the like, 
the fum of ten pounds,” with condition to be void on 
performance of the thing ftipulated : in which cafe the 
king, the plaintiff, C. D. &c. is called the cognizee, is 
cui cognofcitur ; as he that enters into the recognizance 
is called the cognizor, is qui cognofcit. This being cer¬ 
tified to, or taken by the officer of fome court, is wit- 
neffed only by the record of that court, and not by the 
party’s feal: fo that it is not in ftridt propriety a deed, 
though the effects of it are greater than a common 
obligation ; being allowed a priority in point of pay¬ 
ment, and binding the lands of the cognizor from the 
time of enrolment on record. 

RECOIL, or Rebound, the darting backward of 
a fire-arm after an explofion. Merfennus tells us, that 
a cannon 12 feet in length, weighing 6400 lb. gives a 
ball of 24 lb. an uniform velocity of 640 feet per fe¬ 
cond. Putting, therefore, W 6400, w r= 14, V ~ 
640, and v — the velocity with which the cannon recoils; 
we /hail have (becaufe the momentums of the cannon 
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and ball are equal) Wii=®V; and fo v = _ , — 

W 

—p -= 2,4; that is, it would recoil at the rate of 

0400 

2 -Pg feet per fecond, if free to move. 

RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, by which 
ideas fought after by the mind are found and brought 
to view. 

RECONNOITRE, in military affairs, implies to 
view and examine the ftate of things in order to make 
a report thereof. 

Parties ordered to reconnoitre are to obferve the 
country and the enemy; to remark the routes, conve¬ 
niences, and inconveniences of the firft ; the pofition, 
march, or forces of the fecond. In either cafe, they 
fhould have an expert geographer, capable of taking 

plans 
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pl.t is : ..idily : he fhould be the beft mounted of the 
whole, in cafe the enemy happen to fcatter the cicorte, 
that he may lave his works and ideas. See War. 

RECORD, an authentic teftimony in writing, con¬ 
tained in rciis of parchment, and preferved in a court 
ol record. See Court. 

Trial by Record, a fpecies of trial which is ufed 
only in one particular inftance : and that is where a 
nutter of record is pleaded in any adtion, as a fine, a 
judgment, or the like ; and the oppofite party pleads, 
nu! tiel recent, that there is no fuch matter .of record 
exithing. Upon this, iffue is tendered and joined in the 
following form, “ and this he prays may be inquired 
of by the record, and the other doth the like and 
hereupon the party pleading the record has a day given 
him to bring it in, and proclamation is made in court 
lor him to “ bring forth the record by him in pleading 
alleged, or elfe he fha.ll be condemned and, on his 
failure, his antagonift fhall have judgment to recover. 
The trial, therefore, of this blue, is merely by the re¬ 
cord: for, as Sir Edward Coke obferves, a record or 
enrolment is a monument of fo high a nature, and im- 
porteth in itfelf fuch abfolute verity, that if it be plead¬ 
ed that there is no fuch record, it fhall not receive any 
trial by witnefs, jury, or otherwife, but only by itfelf. 
Thus titles of nobility, as whether earl or not earl, ba¬ 
ron or not baron, fhall be tried by the king's writ or 
patent only, which is matter of record. Alfo in cafe 
of an alien, whether alien friend or enemy, fhall be tried 
by the league or treaty between his fovereign and ours; 
for every league or treaty is of record. And alfo, 
whether a manor be held in ancient demefne or not, 
ihall be tried by the record of domefday in the king’s 
exchequer. 

RECORDER, a perfon whom the mayor and 
other m.igiftrates of a city or corporation affociate to 
them, for their better direction in matters of juftice 
and proceedings in law ; on which account this perfon 
is generally a counfellor, or other perfon well {killed in 
the law. 

The recorder of London is chofen by the lord may¬ 
or and aldermen; and as he is held to be the mouth 
of the city, delivers the judgment of the courts there¬ 
in, and records and certifies the city-cuftoms. See 
London, n° 38. 

RECOVERY, or Common Reco^ert, in Englifh law, 
a fpecies of affurance by matter of record ; concerning 
the original of which it mud be remarked, that com¬ 
mon recoveries were invented by the ecclefiaftics to 
elude the ftatutes of mortmain (lee Tail) ; and after¬ 
wards encouraged by the fineffe of the courts of law in 
a 2 Edward IV. in order to put an end to all fettered in¬ 
heritances, and bar not only eftates-tail, but alfo all re¬ 
mainders and reverfions expe&ant thereon. We have 
here, therefore, only to conlider, firft, the nature of a 
common recovery ; and, fecondly, its force and effect. 

1. A common recovery is a fuit or action, either ac¬ 
tual or fictitious: and in it the lands are recovered 
againft the tenant of the freehold ; which recovery, 
being a fuppofed abjudication of the right, binds all 
perfons, and vefts a free and abfolute fee-fimple in the 
recoverer. To explain this as clearly and concifely as 
poffible, let us, in the firft place, fuppofe David Edwards 
to be tenant of the freehold, and defirous to fuffer a 
common recovery, in order to bar all entails, remain¬ 


ders, and reverfions, and to ccnvey the fame in fcc-fimple, 
to Francis Golding. To effect this, Golding is to biing 
an adtion againft him for the lands ; and he accordingly 
lues out a writ called a praecipe ipm!rtddal, becaufe thefe 
Were its initial or molt opeiativc words when the law- 
proceedings were in Latin. In this writ the demand¬ 
ant Golding alleges, that the defendant Edwards (here 
called the tenant) has no legal title to the land ; but 
that he came into poffeffion of it after one Hugh Hunt 
had turned the demandant out of it. The fubfequent 
proceedings are made up into a record or recovery roll, 
in which the writ and complaint of the demandant are 
firft recited: whereupon the tenant appears, and calls 
upon one Jacob Morland, who is fuppofed, at the ori¬ 
ginal purchafe, to have warranted the title to the te¬ 
nant ; and thereupon he prays, that the faid Jacob 
Morland may be called in to defend the title which he 
fo warranted. This is called the vender, “ vocatio,” 
or calling of Jacob Morland to warranty ; and Morland 
is called the vouchee. Upon this Jacob Morland, the 
vouchee, appears, is impleaded, and defends the title. 
Whereupon Golding the demandant defires leave of the 
court to imparl, or confer with the vouchee in private ; 
which is (as ufual) allowed him. And foon afterwards 
the demandant Golding returns to court; but Morland 
the vouchee difappears, or makes default. Whereupon 
judgment is given for the demandant Golding, now call¬ 
ed the recoverer, to recover the lands in queftion againft 
the tenant Edwards, who is now the recoveree : and 
Edwards has judgment to recover of Jacob Morland 
lands of equal value, in recompenfe for the lands fo 
warranted by him, and now loft by his default; which 
is agreeable to the doftrine of warranty mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. This is called the recompenfe, 
or recovery in value. But Jacob Morland having no 
lands of his own, being ufually the crier of the court, 
who, from being frequently thus vouched, is called the 
common vouchee, it is plain that Edwards has only a 
nominal recompenfe for the lands fo recovered againft 
him by Golding ; which lands are now abfolutely veil¬ 
ed in the faid recoverer by judgment of law, and feifia 
thereof is delivered by the fheriff of the county. So 
that this collufive recovery operates merely in the nature 
of a conveyance in fee-fimple, from Edwards the tenant 
in tail to Golding the purchafer. 

The recovery here deferibed, is with a fingle vouch¬ 
er only ; but fometimes it is with a double, treble, or 
farther voucher, as the exigency of the cafe may require. 
And indeed it is now ufual always to have a recovery 
with double voucher at the leaft : by firft conveying an 
eftate of freehold to any indifferent perfon, againft whom 
the praecipe is brought; and then he vouches the tenant 
in tail, who vouches over the common vouchee. For, 
if a recovery be had immediately againft tenant in tail, 
it bars only fuch eftate in the premifes of which he is 
then adtually feifed ; whereas if the recovery be had 
againft another perfon, and the tenant in tail be vouch¬ 
ed, it bears every latent right and inteieft which he may 
have in the lands recovered. If Edwards therefore be 
tenant of the freehold in poffeffion, and John Barker 
be tenant in tail in remainder, here Edwards doth firft 
vouch Barker, and then Barker vouches Jacob Morland 
the common vouchee j who is always the laft perfon 
vouched, and always^makes default; whereby the de¬ 
mandant Golding recovers the land againft the tenant 

Edwards 
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Edwards, and Edwards recovers a recompenfe of equal 
value againft Barker the firffc vouchee ; who recovers 
the like againft Morland the common vouchee, againft 
whom fuch ideal recovery in value is always ultimately 
awarded. 

This fuppofed recompenfe in value is the reafon why 
the ilfue in tail is held to be barred by a common re¬ 
covery. For, if the recoveree fliould obtain a recom¬ 
penfe in lands from the common vouchee (which there 
is a poflibility in contemplation of law, though a very 
improbable one, of his doing), thefe lands would fup- 
ply the place of thofe fo recovered from him by collu- 
fton, and would defcend to the ifl'ue in tail. The reafon 
will alfo hold with equal force as to moft remainder¬ 
men and reverfioners, to whom the poffibility will re¬ 
main and revert, as a full recompenfe for the reality 
which they were otherwife entitled to : but it will not 
always hold ; and therefore, as Pigott fays, the judges 
have been even ajluti, in inventing other real'ons to 
maintain the authority of recoveries. And, in par¬ 
ticular, it hath been laid, that though the eftate-tail is 
gone from the recoveree ; yet it is not deltroyed, but 
only transferred, and ftill fubfifts ; and will ever con¬ 
tinue to fubftft (by conftrudion of law) in the reco- 
veror, his heirs and afligns: and as the eftate-tail fo 
continues to fubftft forever, the remainders or reverftons 
•expectant on the determination of fuch eftate-tail can 
never take place. 

To fuch aukward (Lifts, fuch fubtile refinements, 
and fuch ftrange reafoning, were our anceftors obliged 
to have recourfe, in order to get the better of that ftub- 
born ftatute dt don'ts. The defign for which thefe con¬ 
trivances were fet on foot, was certainly laudable ; the 
unrivetting the fetters of eftates-tail, which were at¬ 
tended with a legion of mifehiefs to the commonwealth : 
but, while we applaud the end, we cannot but admire 
the means. Our modern courts of juftice have indeed 
adopted a more manly way of treating the fubjeff ; by 
confidering common recoveries in no ether light than 
as the formal mode of conveyance by which tenant in 
tail is enabled to aliene his lands. But, fince the ill 
confequences of fettered inheritances are now generally 
feen and allowed, and of courfe the utility and expe¬ 
dience of fetting them at liberty are apparent, it hath 
often been wilhed that the procefs of this conveyance 
was Ihortened, and rendered lefs fubjeit to niceties, by 
either totally repealing the ftatute dt donis; which per¬ 
haps, by reviving the old doiftrine of conditional fees, 
might give birth to many litigations : or by veiling 
in every tenant in tail, of full age, the fame abfolute 
fee-fimple at once, which now he may obtain whenever 
he pleafes, by the collulive fiftion of a common reco¬ 
very ; though this might poflibly bear hard upon thofe 
in remainder or reverfion, by abridging the chances 
they would otherwife frequently have, as no recovery 
can be fufferedin the intervals between term and term, 
which fometimes continue for near five months toge¬ 
ther : or, laftly, by empowering the tenant in tail to 
bar the eftate-tail by a lolemn deed, to be made in 
term-time, and enrolled in fome court of record ; which 
is liable to neither of the other objections, and is war¬ 
ranted not only by the ufage of our American colo¬ 
nies, but by the precedent of the ftatute 21 Jac. I. c. 19. 
which, in the cafe of a bankrupt tenant in tail, em¬ 
powers h:s cpmmiftloners to fell the eftate at any time, 
by deed indented and enrolled. And if, in fo national 


a concern, the emoluments of the officers concerned in Rcco- 
palling recoveries are thought to be worthy attention, Kecre 
thofe might be provided for in the fees to be paid up¬ 
on each enrollment. 

2. The force and effeCl of common recoveries may 
appear, from what has been faid, to be an abfolute bar 
not only of all eftates tail, but of remainders and re- 
verfions expeftant on the determination of fuch eftates. 

So that a tenant in tail may, by this method of alfu- 
rance, convey the lands held in tail to the recoverer, 
his heirs and alligns, abfolutely free and difeharged of 
all conditions and limitations in tail, and of all remain¬ 
ders and reverftons. But, by ftatute 34 & 35 H. VIII. 
c. 20. no recovery had againft tenant in tail of the 
king’s gift, whereof the remainder or reverfion is in the 
king, (hall bar fuch eftate-tail, or the remainder or re- 
verlion of the crown. And by the ftatute 11 FI. VII. 
c. 20. no woman, after her hulband’s death, fliall fuffer 
a recovery of lands fettled on her by her hulband, or 
fettled on her hulband and her by any of his anceftors. 

And by ftatute 14 Eliz. c. 8. no tenant for life, of 
any fort, can fuffer a recovery fo as to bind them in 
remainder or reverfion. For which reaftin, if there be 
tenant for life, with remainder in tail, and other re¬ 
mainders over, and the tenant for life is deilrous to fuf¬ 
fer a valid recovery, either he, or the tenant to the pra- 
clps by him made, muft vouch the remainder-man in 
tail, otherwife the recovery is void: but if he does 
vouch fuch remainder-man, and he appears and vouches 
the common vouchee, it is then good ; for if a man be 
vouched and appears, and fuffers the recovery to be had, 
it is as effeiftual to bar the eftate-tail as if he himfelf 
were the recoveree. 

In all recoveries, it is neceffary that the recoveree, 
or tenant to the pracipe, as he is ufually called, be ac¬ 
tually feifed of the Ireehold, elfe the recovery is void. 

For all aftions to recover the feifin of lands muft be 
brought againft the attual tenant of the freehold, elfe 
the fuit will lofe its effeft ; fince the freehold cannot 
be recovered of him who has it not. And, though thefe 
recoveries are in themfelves fabulous and fiflitious, yet 
it is neceffary that there be adores falula properly qua¬ 
lified. But the nicely thought by fome modern prac¬ 
titioners to be requilite in conveying the legal free¬ 
hold, in order to make a good tenant to the precipe, 
is removed by the provifions of the ftatute 14 Geo. II. 
c. 20. which enaits, with a retrofpeift and conformity 
to the antient rule of law, that, though the legal free¬ 
hold be veiled in leffees, yet thofe who are entitled to 
the next freehold eftate in remainder, or reverfion, may 
make a good tenant to the precipe ; and that, though 
the deed or fine which creates fuch tenant be fnbfe- 
quent to the judgment of recovery, yet if it be in the 
fame term, the recovery fhall be valid in law : and that 
though the recovery itfelf do not appear to be entered, 
or be not regularly entered on record, yet the deed 
to make a tenant to the pracipe, and declare the ufes 
of the recovery, fhall after a poffeffion of 20 years be 
luffic.ent evidence on behalf of a purchafcr for valuable 
confideration, that fuch recovery was duly fullered. 

Recovery of perfons drowned, or apparently dead. 

See Rf.-animation, and the articles there referred to. 

RECREANI, Cowardly, Faint-hearted ; formerly 
a word very reproachful. See Battle. 

RECREMENT, in chemiftry, fome fuperfluous 
matter feparated from feme other that : s uleful; in 

which. 
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r.fe it is .the Tame with fcori.e, faces, and excre- 


vhich u 
men! s. 

RECRIMINATION, in law, an accufation brought 
by the accufed againft the accufer upon the fame fa<ft. 

RECRUITS, in military affairs, new-raifed foldiers 
defigned to fupply the place of thofe who have loft 
their lives in the fervice, or who are difabled by age or 
wounds- 

RECTANGLE, in geometry, the fame with a right- 
angled parallelogram. See Geometry. 

RECTIFICATION, in chemiftry, is nothing but 
the repetition of a diftillation or fublimation feveral 
times, in order to render the fubftance purer, finer, and 
fr^er from aqueous and earthy parts. 

Rectification of Spirits. See Distillation. 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inftrument confift- 
ing of two parts, which are two circles, either laid one 
upon, or let into the other, and fo fattened together in 
their centres, that they reprefent two compaffes, one 
fixed, the other moveable; each of them divided into 
the 32 points of the compafs, and 360°,and numbered 
both ways, from the north and the fouth, ending at 
the eaft and weft, in 90 °. 

The fixed compafs reprefents the horizon, in which 
the north and all the other points of the compafs are 
fixed and immoveable. 

The moveable compafs reprefents the mariner’s com¬ 
pafs ; in which the north and all other points are liable 
to variation. 

In the centre of the moveable compafs is fattened a 
filk thread, long enough to reach the outfide of the 
fixed compafs. But if the inftrument be made of wood, 
there is an index inftead of the thread. 

Its ufe is to find the variation of the compafs, to 
reftify the courfe at fea; having the amplitude or azi¬ 
muth given. 

RECTIFYING the Globe. See Geography, p. 
656. _ : 

RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right-lined; thus 
figures whofe perimeter confifts of right lines, are faid 
to be rectilinear. 

RECTITUDE, in philofophy, refers either to the 
aft of judging or of willing; and therefore whatever 
comes under the denomination of reftitude, is either 
what is true or what is good, thefe being the only ob¬ 
jects about which the mind exercifes its two faculties 
of judging and willing. 

Moral reftitude, or uprightnefs, is the choofing and 
purluing thofe things which the mind, upon due inqui¬ 
ry and attention, clearly perceives to be good; and 
avoiding thofe that are evil. See Moral Philofophy. 

RECTOR, a term applied to feveral perfons whofe 
offices are very different: as, 1. The reCtor of a parifh 
is a clergyman that has the charge and cure of a parifh, 
and poffeffesall the tithes, See. 2. The fame name is 
alfo given to the chief elective officer in feveral foreign 
univerfities, particularly in that of Paris, and alfo in 
thofe of Scotland. It is alfo applied to the head maf- 
ter of large fchools in Scotland, as in the high fchool 
of Edinburgh. 3. ReCtor is alfo ufed in feveral convents 
for the fuperior officer who governs die houfe : and the 
Jefuits give this name to the fuperiors of fuch of their 
houfes as are either feminaries or colleges. 

RECTORY, a pariih church, parfonage, or fpiritual 
living, with all its rights, tithes, and glebes. 
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Rectory is alfo fometimes ufed for the reftor’s 
manfion or parfonage-houfe. 

RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laft of the 
large inteftines or guts. See Anatomy, n° 93. 

RECTUS, in anatomy a name common to feveral 
pairs of mufcles, fo called on account of the ftraightnefs 
of tjieir fibres. 

RECUPE RATO RES, among the Romans, were 
commiffioners appointed to take cognizance of private 
matters in difpute, between the fubjeCls of the ftate 
and foreigners, and to take care that the former had 
juftice done them. It came at laft to be ufed for com¬ 
miffioners, to whom the praetor referred the determi¬ 
nation of any affair between one fubjeft and another. 

RECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name given to fe¬ 
veral large branches of nerves fent out by the par va- 
gum from the upper part of the thorax to the larynx. 

RECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology ; a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of gralke of Linnaeus, and that 
of palmipedes of Pennant and Latham. The bill is 
long, fubulated, bent back, fharp and flexible at the 
point. The feet are webbed, and furniftied with three 
toes forwards, and a fhort one behind. Mr Latham 
notes of this genus three fpecies, viz. the Avofetta, or 
the one commonly known, the Americana, and the 
Alba. This laft, it is probable has fome affinity to the 
Americana. The recurviroftraavofetta is about the fize 
of a lapwing in body, but has very long legs. The 
fubftance of the bill is foft, and almoft membranous at 
its tip ; it is thin, weak, {lender, compreffed horizontal¬ 
ly, and incapable of defence or effort. Thefe birds are 
variegated with black and white, and during the win¬ 
ter are frequent on the eaftem ffiores of Great Britain. 
They vifit alfo the Severn, and fometimes the pools of 
Shropftiire. They feed on worms and infefts, which 
they fcoop out of the fand with their bills. They lay 
two eggs, white, with a greenifli hue, and large fpots 
of black ; thefe eggs are about the fize of a pigeon’s.— 
They are found alfo in various parts of the continent 
of Europe, in Ruifia, Denmark, and Sweden, but they 
are not numerous. They are alfo found in Siberia, but 
oftener about the fait lakes of the Tartarian defert, and 
about the Cafpian fea. They are found likewife on 
the coafts of Picardy in France in April and Novem¬ 
ber, and at Orleans, but rarely. In breeding-time they 
are very plentiful on the coafts of Bas Poiftou. They 
do not appear to wander farther fouth in Europe than 
Italy. Whether from timidity or addrefs, the avofet 
{huns fnares, and is not eafily taken. The American 
avofet is rather larger and longer than the laft. The 
bill is fimilar, and its colour black: the forehead is 
dufky white: the head, neck, and upper part of the 
breaft, are of a deep cream-colour: the lower parts of 
the peck behind white: the back is black, and the un¬ 
der parts from the breaft pure white: the wings are 
partly black, partly white, and partly afli-coloured. 
Thefe birds inhabit North America, and were found by 
Dampier in Shark’s Bay, on the coaft of New Hol¬ 
land. See Plate CCCCXXXV. 

The recurviroftra, or fcolopax alba, is about 14inches 
and a Smarter long, its colour white, the inferior coverts 
of its wings dufkifti, its bill orange, its legs brown. Ed¬ 
wards remarks, that the bill of this bird is bent up¬ 
wards, as in the avofet; its bill black at the tip, and 
orange the reft of its length} all the plumage is white, 
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Rccufantp, except a tint of yeHowifh ori the great quills of the 
Red Sea. wing and of the tail. Edwards fuppofes, that the 
wliitenefs is produced by the cold climate of Hudfon’s 
Bay, from which he received it, and that they refume 
their brown feathers during the fummer. It appears that 
leveral fpecies of this bird have fpread further into A- 
merica, and have even reached the fouthem provinces: 
for Sloane found our third ipecies in Jamaica ; and Fer¬ 
nandez feems to indicate two of them in New Spain, 
by the names chiquatototl and elototatl; the former being 
life the woodcock, arc! the latter lodging under the 
italks of maize. 

A bird of this kind, Mr Latham fays, was fent from 
Hudfon’s Bay, and from the figure, has every appear¬ 
ance of an avofet: however, in Edwards’s plate, the 
toes hppear cloven to the bottom ; a circum(lance feem- 
ing to overturn the fuppofition, and only to be authen¬ 
ticated when other fpecimens Ihall have come under the 
eye of the well-informed naturalift. 

RECUSANTS, in England fuch perfons as acknow¬ 
ledge the pope to be the fupreme head of the church, and 
retufe to acknowledge the king’s fupremacy; who are 
hence called Popijb recufants. The penal laws againft 
Papifts are now abolifhed in Britain and in Ireland ; and 
in all probability they will quickly be allowed the am- 
plelt privileges. 

RED, one of the colours called fimple or primary : 
being one of the {hades into which the light naturally 
divides itfelf when refrafled through aprifm. See Chro¬ 
matics. 

Red, in dyeing, fee that article.—Some reckon fix 
kinds or calls of red, viz. fcarlet-red, crimfon-red, mad¬ 
der-red, half-grain red, lively orange-red, andfcarletof 
cochineal; but it is ealy to fee that there can be but 
one proper fpecies of red ; namely, the lefledion of the 
light exactly in fuch a manner as it is refradted by the 
prifm ; all other fhades being adulterations of that pure 
colour, with yellow, brown, &c. 

Red, in heraldry. See Gules. 

RED-Bird. See Muscicapa, n° 7. 

RED-Breafl, in ornithology. See Motacilla. 

Red- Book of the Britilh exchequer, an ancient record 
or manufeript volume, in the keeping of the king’s re¬ 
membrancer, containing divers milcellany treatiles re¬ 
lating to the times before the conqueft. 

RED-Lead. See Chemistry, n° 1213. 

Red Precipitate of Mercury. See Chemistry, n° 
7 1)4-. 

RED-RuJia, or. Little Rujfia, a province cf Poland, 
bounded on the welt by Upper Poland, on the north 
by Lithuania, on the ealt by the country of the Little 
Tartars, and on the louth by Moldavia, Tranfylvania, 
and a part of Hungary. It comprehends Ruffia pro¬ 
perly fo called, Volhinia, and Podolia. It is about 
650 miles in length, and from 150 to 250 in breadth. 
It conlilts chiefiy of large fields, but little cultivated 
on account of the frequent inroads of the Tartars, and 
becaufe there is no water-carriage. It had the name 
.of Red R'tjpa, from the colour of the hair of its inha¬ 
bitants. Ruilia, properly fo called, comprehends the 
three palatinates of Leopol or Lemburg, Belfko, and 
Chelm. 

Red- Sea or Arabic Gttlph, fo much celebrated in fa- 
cred hiltory, feparates Arabia from Upper Ethiopia 
and part of Egypt. This fea is 350 leagues in length 
Vol. XVI. 


and 40 in breadth. As no river falls into it of iufii- Red Sen. 
cient force to counteract the influence of the tide, it is 
more aftefted by the motions of the great ocean ih.tn 
any of the inland feas nearly in the fame latitude. It 
is not much expofed to tempells: the winds uiual’y 
blow from north to fouth, and being periodical, 1 he 
themonfoons of India, invariably determine the featon 
of failing into or out of this fea. It is divided into two 
gulphs; that to the ealt was called the JEUuiiic guhk , 
from the city /Elana at the north end of it; and that 
to the weft the Heroopolitic, from the city of Heroopo- 
lis ; the former of which belongs to Arabia, and the 
latter to Egypt. 

Mr Bruce has made many obfervations on this fe.i, 
which are worthy of notice.—With regard to the name, 
he fays it w^as certainly derived from Edom or Efau 
the fon of Jacob ; though in another place he fays, he 
wonders that writers have not rather fuppofed it v> 
have got the epithet of Red, from the colour of the 
land on its coafts, than for other reafons they have al¬ 
leged. With regard to any rednefs in the water itfclf, 
or in the bottom, which Lme have aliened, our travel¬ 
ler allures us that there is no fuch thing. It is moie dif¬ 
ficult to affign a reafon for the Hebrew name of it, 
which fignities the Sea of " Weeds; as he never faw a 
weed throughout the whole extent of it. “ Indeed, 

(fays he) upon the {lighted confideration, it will occur 
to any one, that a narrow gulph, under the immediate 
influence of the monfoons, blowing from contrary 
points fix months each year, would have too much agi¬ 
tation to produce fuch vegetables, feldom found but in 
ftagnant waters, and feldom, if ever, found in fait ones. 

My opinion then is, that it is from the large trees 
or plants of white coral, fpread everywhere over the 
bottom of the Red Sea, perfe&ly in imitation of plants 
on land, that the fea has obtained this name.—I faw 
one of thefe, which, from a root nearly central, threw 
out ramifications of an almoft circular form, meafurino- 
26 feet every way.” 

Our author has alfo made many ufeful obfervations 
on the navigation of this lea. “ All the wellern Ihore 
(he fays) is bold, and has more depth of water than 
the eaft ; but on this lide there is neither anchoring 
ground nor {hoals. It is rocky, with a confiderable 
depth of water everywhere ; and there are a number of 
funken rocks, which, though not vifible, are fuiTicientlv 
near the furface to deftroy a large fhip.” The caufe of 
this, in Mr Bruce’s opinion, is, that the mountains cn 
the fide of Abyffinia and Egypt are all of hard ftonc, 
porphyry, many different kinds of marble, granite, ahi- 
bafter, and bafaltes.^ Thefe being all compofed of lo- 
lid materials, therefore, can part with very little dull 
or fand, which might otherwife be blown from them 
into the fea. On the oppofite coaft, viz. that of He- 
jazand Tahamah, on tire Arabian lide, the whole ecu- 
fifts of moving funds; a large quantity of which is 
blown from the fouth-eaft by the dry winter monfoons; 
which being lodged among the rocks on that fide, and 
confined there by the north-eaft or fummer monfooL., 
which is in a contraiy dire&ion, hinders them from co¬ 
ming over to the Egyptian fide. Hence the weftei .1 
coaft is full of funk rocks for want of fand to cover 
them, with which they would otherwife become iflands. 

They are naked and bare all round, with {harp points 
like fpears; while, on the eaft-fide, every rock become.. 
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an ifland, and every two or three iflands become an 
harbour. On the ends of the principal of thefe har¬ 
bours the people have piled up great heaps of (tones 
to ferve as lignals : “ and it is in thefe (fays Mr Bruce) 
that the large veffels from Cairo to Jidda, equal in fize 
to large 74 gun-ftiips (but from the ciiferns of ma- 
fon-work built within for holding water, I fuppofe 
double their weight, after navigating their portion of 
the channel in the day-time, come fafely and quietly to 
at four o'clock in the afternoon ; and in thefe little har¬ 
bours pafs the night, to fail into the channel again next 
■morning. ” 

The wedern channel of the Red Sea was chofen, in 
the d.iysof the Ptolemies, for the track of the Indian 
and African. Thefe monarchs ereffed a great number 
of cities all along the weftern coaft ; and notwithftand- 
ing the dangers of the navigation, we do not hear 
that it was ever abandoned on account of them. 

From the obfervations made by our author on the 
navigation of the Red Sea, he undertakes to point out 
a fafe paflage for large fhips to the gulph of Suez, fo 
that they may be able to judge of the propriety of their 
own courfe themfelves, without trufting implicity to 
the pilotstthey meet with, who are often very ignorant 
of their profelBon. This fea, according to Mr Bruce, 
may be divided into four parts, of which the channel 
occupies two, till near the latitude of 26°, or that of 
Coflair. On the weft it is deep water, with many 
tocks ; and on the ea£t it is full of iflands, as has been 
already mentioned. Between thefe iflands there are 
channels and harbours of deep water, where (hips may 
be protected in any wind ; but a pilot is neceflary in 
failing among thefe from Mocha to Suez, and the voy¬ 
age befides can be continued only during part of the 
day. Ships bound to Suez without the confenr of the 
fheriffe of Mecca, that is, without any intention of fell¬ 
ing their cargo at Jidda, or paying cuftom there, ought 
to take in their fre(h water at Mocha ; or if there be 
any reafon againft this, a few hours will carry them to 
Azab or Saba on the Abyflinian coaft, where they may 
be plentifully fupplied : but it muft be remembered, 
“ that the people here are Gal/a, the mod treacherous 
■and villanous wretches on earth.” Here not only 
water may be procured, but plenty of fheep, goats, 
■with fome myrrh, and incenfe in the proper ieafon.— 
Great caution, however, muft -be ufed in dealing with 
the people, as even thofe of Mocha, who are abfolutely 
neceflary to them in their commercial dealings, cannot 
truft them w ithout furety or hoftages. Not many years 
ago, the furgeon and mate of the Elgin Eaft India- 
man, with feveral other failors, were murdered by thefe 
lavages as they went alhore to purchafe myrrh, though 
they had a letter of fafe conduct from thefhekh. 

To fuch as do not want to be known, our author 
recommends a low black ifland on the coaft of Arabia, 
named Camaran, in latitude 15 0 20’. It i$ diftingnifti- 
ed by a white houfe or fortrefs on the weft end of it; 
where water is to be had in dill greater plenty than at 
Azab ; but no provifions, or fuch only as are very bad, 
can be procured. If it is neceflary not to be feen at 
all on the coaft, the ifland of Foolht is recommended 
by our author as having excellent water, with a faint 
or monk, whole office is to keep the wells clean. This 
is one of the chain of iflands which ftretches almoft 
acrofs the gulph from Loheia to Mafuah, and from ac¬ 


tual obfervation by Mr Bruce, is found to be fttuated Red S^a, 
in N. Lat. 15° 59' 43". E. Long. 42 0 47'. From' - 
this to Yambo there is a fafe watering-place ; and there 
is an abiolute neceffity for having a pilot before you 
come to Ras Mahomet ; becaufe, over the JElanitic 
gulph, the mountains of Aucha, and the Cape itfelf, 
there is often a thick haze which lads for many days 
together, and a number of (hips are loft by miftakirg 
the eaftern bay or iElanitic gulph for the entrance of 
the gulph of Suez ; the former has a ridge of rocks 
nearly acrofs it. After reaching Sheduan, a large 
ifland, about three leagues farther in a north by weft 
direffion, there is a bare rock diftinguifhed by no par¬ 
ticular name; but fo fttuated that (hips ought not to 
come within three leagues of it. This rock is to be 
left to the weftward at the diftance juft mentioned; af¬ 
ter paffing which you meet with flioals forming a 
pretty broad channel, with foundings from 15 to 30 
fathoms; and again, on (landing direffly for Tor, there 
are two other oval fands with funk rocks in the chan¬ 
nel, between which you are to (leer. Tor may be 
known at a diftance by two hills that (land near the 
water fide; which, in clear weather, may be feen fix 
leagues off. Juft to the fouth-eaft of thefe is the town 
aud harbour, where there are fome palm-trees about the 
houfes, the more remarkable, as being the firft that are 
feen on the coaft. The foundings in the way to Tor 
harbour are clean and regular; “ and, by giving the 
beacon a fmall birth on the larboard hand, you may 
haul in a little to the northward, and anchor in live or 
fix fathom.” In fpring-tides, it is high water at Tor 
nearly about 12 o’clock: in the middle of the gulph 
there is no perceptible tide, but at the fides it runs at 
the rate of more than two knots in the hour. Tor it¬ 
felf is but a fmall village, with a convent of monks be¬ 
longing to thofe of Mount Sinai. It was taken by 
Don John de Caftro, and fortified foon after its difeo- 
very by the Portuguefe; but has never fince been a 
place of any confideration; ferving now only for a wa¬ 
tering place to the (hips trading to or from Suez.— 

From this place there is a diftinff view of mounts Ho- 
reb and Sinai, which appear above and behind the 
others, with their tops frequently covered with fnow in 
the winter. 

Mr Bruce next proceeds to confider fome queftions 
which may be reckoned matters of curiofity rather than 
any thing elfe. One of thefe is concerning the level of 
the water of this fea itfelf, which has been fuppofed fe¬ 
veral feet above that of the Mediterranean. “ To this 
(fays our author) I anfwer, that the faff has been fup¬ 
pofed to be fo by antiquity, and alleged as a reafon 
why Ptolemy’s canal was made from the bottom of the 
Heroopolitic gulph rather than brought due north 
acrofs the ifthmus of Suez; in which, laft cafe it was 
feared it would fubmerge a great part of Afia Minor. 

But who has ever attempted to verify this by experi¬ 
ment ? or who is capable of fettling the difference of le¬ 
vels, amounting, as fuppofed, to fome feet and inches, 
between two points 120 miles diftant from each other, 
over a defert that has no fettled furface, but is chan¬ 
ging its height every day? Befides, fince all feas are in 
faff but one, what is it that hinders the Indian ocean, 
to flow to its level ? What is it that keeps the Indian 
ocean up ? Till this laft branch of the queftion is refol- 
ved, I lhall take it for granted that no fuch difference 
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Red Sea oflevel exifts, whatever Ptolemy’s engineers might have 
il pretended to him ; bccaufe, to luppofe it fail, is to fup- 
Jkcii dle^ p 0 p e t j )g violation of one very material law of nature.” 

The next thing confidered by our author is the paf- 
fage of the Iiraelites through the Red Sea. At the 
place where he fuppofes the paflage to have been, the 
tea is not quite four leagues broad, fo that it might ea- 
fily have been crofted in one night without any miracle. 

There is about 14 fathom water in the channel, and 9 
at the (ides, with good anchorage everywhere ; the far- 
t lie ft fide is a low fandy coaft, and a very eafy landing 
place. “ The draught of the bottom of the gulph 
(fays he) given by Dr Pococke, is very erroneous in 
every part of it. It was propofed to Mr Niebuhr, when 
in Egypt, to inquire upon the fpot, whether there were 
not fome ridges of rocks where the water was (hallow, 
fo that an army at particular times might pafs over ? 
Secondly, whether the Etefian winds, which blow 
ftrongly all furomer from the north-weft, could not 
blow fo violently againft the lea, as to keep it back on 
a heap, fo that the Ifraelites might have palled with¬ 
out a miracle ? And a copy of thefe queries was left 
for me to join my inquiries likewife. But I muft con- 
fefs, howevu learned the gentlemen were who propofed 
thefe doubts, I did not think they merited any atten¬ 
tion to folve them. If the Etefian winds, blowing from 
the north-weft in fummer, could heap up the fea as a 
wall on the right or to the fouth, of 50 feet high, 
Hill the difficulty would remain of building the wall on 
the left hand or to the north. Befides, water Handing 
in that pofition for a day, muft have loft the nature of 
a fluid. Whence came that cohefion of particles that 
hindered that wall to efcape at the lides ? This is as 
great a miracle as that of Mofes. If the Etefian winds 
had done this once, they muft have repeated it many 
a time before and lince, from the lame caufes. Yet Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus fays,the Troglodytes, the indigenous in¬ 
habitants of that very fpot, had a tradition from father 
to fon, from their very earlieft and remote!! ages, that 
once this divifion of the fea did happen there; and that, 
after leaving the bottom fome time dry, the fea again 
came back and covered it with great fury. The words 
of this author are of the moft remarkable kind. We 
cannot think this heathen is writing in favour of reve¬ 
lation. He knew not Mofes, nor fays a word about 
Pharoah and his hoft ; but records the miracle of the 
divifion of the fea in words nearly as ftrong as thofe 
of Mofes, from the mouths of unbiafled undefigning 
pagans.” 

RuD-Shank, in ornithology. See Scolopax. 

RsD-Start, a fpecies of Motacilla. 

RED-lVing. SeTuRDus. 

REDANS, in field fortification. See the article 
Redens. 

REDENDUM, in law, is ufed fubftantively for 
the claufe in a leafe wherein the rent is referved to the 
leifor. The proper place lor it is next after the limita¬ 
tion of eftate. 

REDDITIO, was the third part of the facrifice of 
the heathens, and confided of the folemn adt of putting 
in again the entrails of the vidtims, after they had been 
veligioufly infpedted. See Sacrifice. 

REDDEE, a foft, heavy, red marie, of great ufe 
in colouring ; and being walhed and freed from fand 


is often fold by the druggifts under the name of lo'.c KaiE vp- 
urmenk. t, ‘ m 

REDEMPTION, in law, a faculty or right of re- RcC jJli; 0 „ 
entering upon lands, &c. that have been fold and af- 
figned, upon reimburfing the purchafe-money with le¬ 
gal colls. 

Redemption, in theology, denotes the recovery of 
mankind from fin and death, by the obedience and fa¬ 
crifice of Chrift, who on this account is called the Re¬ 
deemer of the ‘World. See Theology. 

REDENS, Redans, or Redant, in fortification, a 
kind of work indented in form of the teeth of a faw, 
with falient and re-entering angles; to the end that ere 
part may flank or defend another. It is likewife called' 
fww-nvork and indented •wori. The lines or faces in this 
flank one another. 

Redens are ufed in fortifying walls, where it is not 
necefl’ary to be at the expence of building baftior.s ; 
as when they Hand on the fide of a river running 
through a garrifon town, a marfli, the fea, See. But the 
fault offuch fortification is, that the befiegers from one 
battery may ruin both the fides of the tenaille or front 
of a place, and make an airault without fear of being 
enfiladed, lince the defences are mined. The parapet 
of the corridor is likewife often redented or carried on 
by the way of redens. The redens was ufed before 
baftions were invented, and fome people think them pre¬ 
ferable. 

REDI (Francis), an Italian phyfician and polite 
fcholar, was born at Arezzo in Tufcany in 1626. His 
ingenuity and learning recommended him to the office 
of firft phyfician to Ferdinand II. duke of Tufcany ; 
and he contributed not a little toward the compiling of 
the Didtionary of La Crufca. He wrote upon vipers, 
upon the generation of infedts, and compofed a good 
deal of poetry. All his writings, are in Italian ; and 
his language is fo fine and pure, that the authors of the 
Didtionary of La Crufca have often cited them as ftan- 
dards of perfedtion. He died in 1697. 

REDOUBT, in fortification, a fmall fquare fort, 
without any defence but in front; ufed in trenches, 
lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and approach; 
as alfo for the lodgings of corps-de-guard, and to de¬ 
fend paflages. 

REDUCTION, in the fchools, a manner of bring- 
ing a term or propofition, which was before oppofite to 
fome other, to be equivalent to it. 1 

Reduction, in arithmetic, that rule whereby num¬ 
bers of different denominations are brought into one de¬ 
nomination. See Arithmetic. 

Reduction of Equations , in algebra, is the clearing 
them from all fuperfluous quantities, bringing them to 
their lowed terms, and feparating the known from die 
unknown, till at length only the unknown quantity is 
found on one fide, and known ones on the other. The 
redudtion of an equation is the laft part of the refolu- 
tion of the problem. See A lgebra. 

Reduction of a figure, defign, or draught, is the 
making a copy thereof, cither larger or fmaller than 
the original; ftill preferving the form and proportion. 

Th« great ufe of the proportional compafles is the re¬ 
dudtion of figures, &c. whence they are called compafft 
of reduction. See the article Compass. 

There are various methods of reducing figures, &r. 

E 2 the 
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Reduction Uie hioft e.ify is by means of the pentagraph, or paral- 

1 ^ , lelogram : but this hath its defefts. See the article Pen- 
Redur.Hant ° ’ 

.-_-. / TAGRARM. 

The btfc and molt ufual methods of reduftion are as 
Plate follow : 1. To reduce a figure, as ABCDE (n° 1.), 
ccccxxxv. into a kfs compafs. About the middle of the figure, 
as z, pitch on a point, and from this point draw lines 
to its feveral angles A, B, C, &c. then drawing the 
line al parallel to AB, b c parallel to BC, &c. you will 
have the figure abccle fimilar to ABCDE. 

If the figures abode had been required to be enlarged, 
there needed nothing but to produce the lines from the 
point beyond the angles, as 55 D, * C, &c. and to draw 
lines, viz. DC, CB, &c. parallel to the fides dc, cb, 
do. 

2. To reduce a figure by the angle of proportion, 
fluppofe the figure ABCDE (n° 2.) required to be di- 
minifhed in the proportion of the line AB to a b 
(n® 3.), draw the indefinite line GH (n° 4.), and 
from G to H fet off the line AB. On G deferibe 
the arch HI. Set oft the line ab as a chord on HI, 
and draw GI. Then with the angle IGH, you hare 
all the meafures of the figure to be drawn. Thus to 
lay down the point c, take the interval BC, and upon 
the point G deferibe the arch KL. Alfo on the point 
G deferibe MN ; and upon A, with the diftance MN, 
deferibe an arch cutting the preceding one in c, which 
will determine the fide b c. And after the fame manner 
are the other fides and angles to be deferibed. The 
fame procefs will alfo ferve to enlarge the figure. 

3. To reduce a figure by a feale. Meafure all the 
fides of the figure, as ABCDE (n° 2.) by a feale, 
and lay down the fame meafures refpeftively from a 
fmaller feale in the proportion required. 

4. To reduce a map, defign, or figure, by fquares. 
Divide the original into little fquares, and divide afrefh 
paper of the dimenfions required into the fame number 
of fquares, which are to be larger or lefs than the for¬ 
mer, as the map is to be enlarged or diminifhed. This 
done in every fquare of the fecond figure, draw what 
you find in its correfpondent one in the firft. 

Reduction, in metallurgy, is the bringing back me¬ 
talline fubftances which have been changed into fcorias 
or afhes, or otherwife diverted of their metallic form, 
into their natural and original ftate of metals again. 
See Metallurgy, paffm; and Chemistry, n® 140. 
.md 320. 

j ■ Reduction, in furgery, denotes an operation where¬ 
by a diflocated, luxated, or fraftured bone, is reftored 
to its former ftate or place. 

REDUNDANCY, a fault in difeourfe, confifting 
in the nfe of a fuperfluity of words. Words perfeft- 
ly fynonymous are redundant, and ought to be re¬ 
trenched.* 

REDUNDANT, in mu fie. What the French call 
mk accord [uperjlue , which we have tranflated a redun¬ 
dant chord in the article Music (from D’Alembert), 
has by others been rendered a chord extremely Jharp , as 
in the tranflation of Rameau’s Principles of Compofi- 
tion. Their nature will be belt underftood by a few 
examples, and an account of the number of tones, femi- 
tones, or leffer intervals, contained in each. 

The fecond redundant is compofed of a major tone, 
and a minor femitone ; as from fa to fcl fharp. Its pro¬ 
portion is as 64 to 75. 


The third redundant confifts of two tones and a femi- R e 
tone, as fa, la, fharp. Its proportion is as 96 to 125. II 

The fourth redundant is the fame with the tritone. fha'twe 

From thefe examples compared with the fame inter- * ^— 1 
vals in their natural ftate, the reader may form a general 
idea of what is meant by redundant. 

REE, Reis, or Res, a little Portuguefe coin. See 
MoNF.r-l'able. 

REED, in botany. See Arundo and Bamboo. 

There are two forts of reeds, fays Haffelquift, grow¬ 
ing near the Nile. One of them has fcarce any branch¬ 
es; but is furnifhed with numerous leaves, which are 
narrow, fmooth, channelled on the upper furface; and 
the plant is about 1 1 feet high. The Egyptians make 
ropes of the leaves. They lay them in water like hemp, 
and then make them into good ftrong cables. Thefe, 
with the bark of the date-tree, form almoft the only 
cable ufed in the Nile. The other fort is of great con- 
fequence. It is a fmall reed, about two or three feet 
high, full branched, with (hort, iharp, lancet-fhaped 
leaves. The roots, which are as thick as the ftem, 
creep and mat themfelves together to a confiderable di¬ 
ftance. This plant feems ufelefs in common life : but 
to it, continues the learned author, is the very foil of 
Egypt owing : for the matted roots have ftopped the 
earth which floated in the waters, and thus formed, out 
of the fea, a country that is habitable. 

Fire-REEDs. See FiRE-Ship. 

Reed, a term in the weft of England for the ftraw 
ufed by thatchers, which is wheat ftraw finely combed, 
confifting of ftiff, unbruifed, and unbroken ftalks of 
great length, carefully feparated from the ftraw ufed 
for fodder by the threfher, and bound in (heaves or 
nitches, each of which weighs 28 lb. and are fold from 
21 s. to 3 1 s * P er hundred nitches, according to the 
feafon. This is a great improvement in the art of 
thatching, as it gives a finifti to the work which cannot 
be attained by ftraw, rough and tumbled together, 
without any feparation of the long and fliort: it alfo 
is a readier mode of working. 

REEF, a term in navigation. When there is a 
great gale of wind, they commonly roll up part of the 
fail below, that by this means it may become the nar¬ 
rower, and not draw fo much wind ; which contraft- 
ing or taking up the fail they call a reef, or reefing the 
fail: fo alfo when a top-majl is fprung, as they call it, 
that is, when it is cracked, or almoft broken in the cap, 
they cut off the lower piece that was near broken off, 
and fetting the other part, now much (horter, in the 
ftep again, they call it a teefed top-mafi. 

REEL, in the manufactories, a machine ferving for 
the office of reeling. There are various kinds of reels ; 
fome very Ample, others very complex. 

REELING, in the manufaftories, the winding of 
filk, cotton, or the like, into a (kain, or upon a button, 
to prevent its entangling. It is alfo ufed for the char- 
ging or difeharging of bobbins, or quills, to ufethem in 
the manufafture of different ftuffs, as thread, filk, cot¬ 
ton, &c. Reeling is performed in different ways, and 
on different engines. 

REEVING, in the fea-language, the putting a rope 
through a block ; hence to pull a rope out of a block 
is called unreeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a fecond pay¬ 
ment of the price of exchange, or rather the price of 

a new 
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Ref'dIon a new exchange due upon a bill of exchange that comes 
„ II. to be protefted, and to be refunded the bearer by the 
_ e inin g-. drawer or indorfer. 

REFECTION, among ecclefiaftics, afparemealor 
repaft, juft fuflicing for the fupport of life : hence the 
hall in convents, and other communities, where the 
monks, nuns, &c. take their refedlions or meals in com¬ 
mon, is called the refectory. 

REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to 
another fimilar one in the margin, or at die bottom of 
the page, where fomething omitted in the text is added, 
and which is to be inferted either in reading or copy¬ 
ing- 

REFINING, in general, is the art of purifying a 
thing ; including not only the eil'aying or refining of 
metals, but likewile the depuration or clarification of 
liquors. See Metallurgy, Part II. Clarification ; 
and Pharmacy. 

Gold and filver may be refined by feveral methods, 
which are all founded on the efi'ential properties of thefe 
metals, and acquire different names according to their 
kinds. Thus, for inftance, gold having die property 
which no other metal, not even fiver, has of refilling 
the adtion of fulphur, of antimony, of nitrous acid, of 
marine acid, may be purified by thefe agents from all 
other metallic fubftances, and confequently may be re¬ 
fined. Thefe operations are diftinguifhed by proper 
names, as purification of gold by antimony, parting, concert- 
* See Part- t rated parting, dry parting *. In a fimilar manner, as 
iag. filver has the property, which the imperfedl metals 

have not, of refilling the addon of nitre, it may be re¬ 
fined by this fait: but the term refining is chiefly ap¬ 
plied to the purification of gold and filver by lead in 
the cupel. 

This is performed by the deftrudlion, vitrification, 
and fcorification, of all the extraneous and deftrudlible 
metallic fubftances with which they are allayed. 

As none but the perfedt metals can refill the com¬ 
bined addon of air and fire, without lofing their in¬ 
flammable principle, and being changed into earthy or 
vitreous matters, incapable of remaining any longer uni¬ 
ted with fubftances in a metallic ftate, there is then a 
poflibility of purifying gold and filver from all allay ol 
imperfedl metals merely by the addon of fire and air ; 
only by keeping them fufed till all the allay be deftroy- 
ed : but this purification would be very expenfive, from 
the great confumption of fuel, and would be exceedingly 
tedious. Silver allayed with copper has been expofed 
longer than 60 hours to a glafs-houfe fire without be¬ 
ing perfedtly refined : the reafon of which is, that 
when a fmall quantity only of imperfedl metal remains 
united with gold or filver, it is covered and protedled 
from the addon of the air, which is neceflary for the 
combuftion of the imperfedl metals, as of all combufti- 
ble matters. 

This refining of gold and filver merely by the addon 
of fire, which was the only method anciently known, 
was very long, difficult, expenfive, and imperfedl; but 
a much Ihorter and more advantageous method has been 
difeovered. This method confifts in adding to the al¬ 
layed gold and filver a certain quantity of lead, and in 
expoling afterwards this mixture to the adtion of the 
fire. Lead is one of the metals which lofes mod 
quickly and eafily a fufficient quantity of its inflammable 
principle to ceafe to be in a metallic ftate ; hut, at the 
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fame time, this metal has the remarkable property of Refining*, 
retaining, notwithftandingthe action of the fire, enough 
of this fame inflammable principle to be very eafily 
melted into a vitrefied and powerfully vitrifying matter, 
called litharge. 

The lead then which is to be added to the gold and 
filver to be refined, or which happens naturally to be 
mixed with thefe metals, produces in their refining the 
following advantages: t. By increafmg tire propt rtiou 
of imperfect metals, it prevents them from being in 
well covered and protedled by the perfedt metals.— 

2. By uniting with thefe imperfedl metals, it commu¬ 
nicates to them a property it has of lofing very eafily a 
great part of its inflammable principle. 3 By its vi¬ 
trifying and fufing property which it e.vcrcifcs with a’.! 
its force upon the calcined and naturally refradiory parts 
of the other metals, it facilitates and accelerates the fa- 
lion, the fcorification, and the feparation of thefe me¬ 
tals. Thefe are the advantages procured by lead in the 
refining of gold and fiiver. 

The lead, 'which in this operation is fcorified, and 
fcorifies along with it the impsrfcct metals, feparates 
from the metallic mafs, with which it is then incapable 
of remaining united. It floats upon the ftn face of the 
melted mai's; becaufe, by lofing part of its phlogif. 
ton, it, lofes alfo part of its fpecific gravity, and lailly 
it vitrifies. 

Thefe vitrified and melted matters accumul iting 
more and more upon the furface of the metal while the 
operation advances, would protedl this furface from the 
contadl of air which is fo abfolutely necclfai y for the 
fcorification of the reft, and would thus Hop the pro- 
grefs of the operation, which could never be finiihed, it 
a method had not been contrived for their removal. This 
removal of the vitrified matter is procured either by the 
nature of the velfel in which the melted matter is con¬ 
tained, and which being porous, abforbs and imbibes 
the fcorified matter as fall as it is formed, or by a chan¬ 
nel cut in the edge of the veffel through which the. 
matter flows out. 

The velfel in which the refining is performed is flat 
and Ihallow, that the matter which it contains may pre- 
fent to the air the greatell furface poffible. This form 
refembles that of a cup, and hence it has been called cu¬ 
pel. The furnace ought to be vaulted, that the heat 
may be applied upon the furface of the metal during 
the whole time of the operation. Upon tins furface a 
cruft of dark-coloured pellicle is continually forming. 

In the inftant when all the imperfect metal is deftroyed, 
and confequently the fcorification ceafcs, the furface of 
the perfedt metals is feen, and appears clean and bril¬ 
liant. This forms a kind of figuration or certifi¬ 
cation. By this mark the metal is known to be refined. 

If the operation be fo conducted that the metal fuf- 
tains only the precife degree of heat needfary to keep 
it fufed before it be perfedtly refined, we may obferve 
that it fixes or becomes felid all at once in the very in¬ 
ftant of the corufcation ; becaufe a greater heat is re¬ 
quired to keep filver or gold in fufion when they are 
pure than when allayed with lead. 

The operation of refining may be perfoimed in fmall 
or in large quantities, upon the fame principles, but 
only with fome differences in the management. As the 
refining of fmall quantitie*of perfedt metals is perform¬ 
ed in the fame manner as thefe metals are effayed, the 
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cffay being only a very accurate refining, we refer to the 
article Essay of the Value of Silver. 

Large quantities of filver are thus purified, after the 
operations by which that metal is obtained from its 
ores. This filver, being always much allayed, is to be 
mixed with a fufficient quantity of lead to complete its 
purification, unlefslead lias b.en added in its firft fufion 
from the ore, or unlels it has been extracted from an 
ore which alfo contains lead ; in which latter cafe, it is 
allayed naturally with a fufficient quantity, or more than 
fufficient, for the refining of it. 

REFLECTION, the return or progreffive motion 
of a moving body, occafioned by fome obftacle which 
hindered it from purfuing its former direction. 

Circular Inftrument of Reflection an inftrument 
for mcafuring angles to a very great degree ol accuracy. 
It was invented by the celebrated aftrono'mer Mr To¬ 
bias Mayer of Gottingen, principally with a view to 
do away the errors of the divifions of the limb ; and 
has fince been much improved by the Chevalier de 
Borda, and M. J. H. de Magellan. This inftrument is 
particularly applicable to the meafuring of the diftances 
of the heavenly bodies, and was ufed by the French in 
their part of the operation for determining the dif¬ 
ference of meridians of Paris and Greenwich. For the 
defcription, rectification, and ufe of this inftrument, fee 
the article Navigation, and Mackay on the Longitude, 
vol. i. p. 44. 

Reflection of the Rays of Light , in catoptrics, is 
their return, after approaching fo near the furface of 
b idits as to be thereby repelled or driven backwards. 
For the caufes of reflection, fee Optics, Index at 
Rays of Light and RefieClion of Light, &c. For the 
application of the doctrine of reflection to mirrors, fee 

Of tics, p. 347-349. See alfo Mirror, Burning- 

Glajfes, and GIo/s-Grinding ; and for the coating or foli¬ 
ating e f mirrors, fee the article Foliating of Lcoiing- 
ghfs, See. See alfo Telescope. 

Reflection is alfo ufed, figuratively, for an ope¬ 
ration of the mind, whereby it turns its view backwards 
as it were upon itfelf, and makes itfelf and its own ope¬ 
rations the objedt of its difquifition; and by contem¬ 
plating the manner, order, and laws, which it obferves 
in perceiving ideas - , comparing them together, reafon- 
ing, &c. it frames new ideas of the relations difeovered 
therein. See Metaphysics. 

REFLEX, in painting, means thofe places inapidlure 
which are fuppofed to be illuminated by light refledled 
from fame other body in the fame piece. See Paint¬ 
ing, Part I. fedt. 2. and 5. 

REFLUX, the backward courfe of water, has the 
fame meaning as the ebbing of the fea, and is oppofed 
to flood, flux, or the flowing of the fea. See Tides. 

REFORM means a change from worfe to better, a 
re-ellablifhnient or revival of former negledted difeipline, 
or a corredlion of abufes therein. The term is much 
ufed in a monadic fenfe for the reducing an order or 
congregation cf religious to the ancient feverity of the 
rule from which it had gradually fwerved, or even 
for improving on the ancient rule and inflitution itfelf, 
and voluntarily making it more fevere. In this fenfe 
the order of St Bernard is faid to be only a reform of 
that of St Benedidt. In this country it is applied both 
to politics and religion, and may innocently be applied 
to any endeavours to change an eftabliftimehtfrom worfe 


to better. But it appears at prefent to have been 
chiefly made a pretence for defigns which could not 
fairly or fifty be avowed. 

A refoi'm in religion and in parliament (fee Parlia¬ 
ment) has, in England been alleged to be moft loudly 
called for by men whofe religious notions are immenfely 
different from what has been generally reckoned Chrif- 
tianity, and whofe defigns, as has been fuggefted, 
went to the overthrow of all civil order. For iniidious 
purpofeslike tbefe, the word reform is a good cloak, efpe- 
cialiy if any thing can be fixed upon, either in the religion 
or government of the (late, which, with the help of exag¬ 
geration and dillortion, can be reprefented to the weak 
and unthinking as extremely defective and erroneous. 

. The general error of thele men is faid to be, that ha¬ 
ving picked up a fet of fpeculative notions which flatter 
their own pride and the pride of thofe who liften to 
them, they will allow nothing to the arguments of their 
opponents or the experience of mankind. They think 
fo often and fo much upon their ideal reforms, that 
while they imagine their notions are liberal and exten- 
five, they become contrated beyond imagination ; while 
their judgments, of courfe, are warped with the mod 
inveterate prejudices (fee Prejudice.) Theyfee, or think 
they fee, the propriety of their fchemes; but it is faid they 
feldom, perhaps never reflet, that that may be true in 
fpeculation or in theory which cannot poffibly be redu¬ 
ced to pratice. They will not take the world as it is, 
and allow it to profit by the wifdom and experience of 
ages; but they will reform it according to thofe ideas of 
right which they have learned from their own fpecula- 
tions and airy theories ; feldom confidering what may 
be done, they are determined to do what they think 
ought to be done. Liberty of confcience, and liberty 
of ation, have been claimed by them as the unalienable 
rights of man; and fo we ourfelves are difpofed to think 
them: and it has been urged that in this country they 
have not been denied to any man, or fet of men, fo far as 
has been thought confident with the fafety of the (late, 
and that of the other individuals who compofe it. At the 
fame time, the very fame men hefitate not to blame, 
with acrimony the moft; violent, and to the utmoft of 
their power to reftrain, the ations and opinions of thofe 
who with equal convidlion, often on different grounds, 
and generally with much modefty, differ from them. 

Amidft that exceffive ardour, too, with which they 
propagate their opinions, they forget the extreme dan¬ 
ger of withdrawing the attention of that part of the 
community, who muff earn their bread by the fweat 
of their brow, from their proper occupations, to the 
tempeftuous fea of political debate, for which their 
education and mode of life cannot poffibly have quali¬ 
fied them. It requires but very little penetration, 
however, to be able to fee, that it can be of no real 
fervice either to the individuals themfelves, or to the 
community at large, in whatever light we look upon it. 
Indeed, to make thofe the judges of the law, and the 
reformers of the legiil&ture, who have all their lives 
been employed in manual labour, is the extreme of 
folly; and yet it is what fome men of confiderable 
abilities, have judged highly proper and have more 
than once attempted. The effet of fuch a mode of 
fedution (if it deferves that name), when it (hall be¬ 
come general, inftead of ferving the purpofes of a real 
reform, muff be to annihilate 4II civil order. Diffa- 

tisfatioa 
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Reform, tisfaftion is the mod powerful check to honed induftry ; pline, or the like. By way of eminence the word is Reforms. 

Reforms- anc j diffatisfaftion and idleness mull be the effeft of the ufed for that great alteration and reformation in tire cor- 

_ wanderings of fuch men in the labyrinths of politics ; rupted fyftem of CI11 iliianity, begun by Luther in the 

which, for uncultivated minds efpecially, paves the way year 1517. 

for every fpecies of vice, and gradually ripens them for Under the article History (feft. ii.), the various 
any wickednefs, however atrocious. For the truth of corruptions in religion, the oppreffions and ufurpations 
thefe remarks, appeals are made to the hidory of man- of the clergy, and the extreme infolence of the popes, 
kind from the Creation to the preient time : however, havebeen fo fully treated of, that any further detail x 
the filer friends of reform, and many fuch, we doubt not, here is unneceifary. It is fufficient to obferve, that, be- The pupe 
there are, will undoubtedly refleft, that in the prefent day fore the period of the Reformation, the Pope had in affumesthe 
we have as much to fear from licentioufnefs as from the moll audacious mannerdeclaredhimfelfthe fovereign difpofal c f 
„ defpotifm ; from reform carried to an extreme as much of the whole world. All the parts cf it which were |, h ^F i '‘ oio 
as from the pretended attempts of magiftrates to anni- inhabited by thofe who were not Chriflians, he account- ' ,or 
hilate real liberty (See Revolution). ed to be inhabited by no-body, and if Chriflians took it 

It may alfo be worth their while to confider, that into their heads to poflefs any of thofe countries, he 
times of public danger are not generally the bed adapt- gave them full liberty to make war upon the inhabitants 
ed to attempt changes of government; becaufe what without any provocation, and to treat them with no 
might fatisfy one party would probably be thought too more humanity than they would have treated wdd 
little by another, and divifions at fuch a period are mud beads. The countries, if conquered, were to be par- 
dangerous. When, therefore, attempts are made for re- celled out according to the pope’s pleafure ; and dread- 
form which appear to be inconfiflent with the fafety of ful was the fituation of that prince who refufed to obey 
the date, redriftiens mull be ufed, which may by fpecu- the will of the holy pontiff, of which many indances 
lative men be thought fevere and unneceifary, but of will occur to the reader in the various hiftorical articles 
which they themfelves are the caufes. Thefe re- of this work. In confequence of this extraordinary 
driftions too will be patiently fubmitted to by the authority which the pope had afl’umed, he at lad grant- 
wifer part of the community, when in more peaceable ed to the king of Portugal all the countries to the eall- 
timesthey would neither have been thought of nor al- ward of Cape Non in Africa, and to the king of Spain 
lowed. all the countries to the wedward of it. In this, ac- 

Speculative reafoners may fpeak as much as they cording to the opinions of fome, was completed in his 
will of enlightening the minds of men, and of reform- perfon the character of Antichrijl fitting in the iempls of 
ing government by the dictates of a refined and dif- God, and /hewing bimfelf as God*. He had long before, *aThc£. 
paffionate philofophy ; but when they come to apply fay they, affumed the fupremacy belonging to the Dei-ii. 4. 
their notions to praftice, they will either find their re- ty himfelf in fpiritual matters ; and now he affumed the 
presentations little better than empty founds, and thete- fame fupremacy in wordly matters alfo, giving the ex- 
fore ineffeftual; or, as is more generally found to be treme regions of the earth to whom he pieafed. The 
the cafe, thofe fchemes which in theory appeared to be Reformation, therefore, they confider as the immediate 
perfeft, will in praftice, when combined with the ma- effeft of divine power taking vengeance on this and all 
lignant and ambitious paffions of men, lead to ruin and other deviations from the fyiiem of tru'h ; wlfle others 
diforder. The fird inditution of government, except confider it merely as an effeft of natural caufes, and 
aiftong the Jews, was unqueftionably the effeft of paf- which might have been forefeen and prevented, without 
lion and interefl combined; and this paffion and this abridging the papal power in any confiderable degree, 
intered, redrained within due bounds, is produftive of Be this as it will, however, the abovementioned par- 
much happinefs. That government, we believe, too, tition was the lad piece of infolence which the pope 
will be belt fupported and mod productive of happi- ever had, or in all probability ever will have, in his pow- 
nef;, in which_the mutual paffions and interefts of the er to exercife, in the way of parcelling out the globe 
individuals who compofe it are fo equally poifed as to to his adherents. Every thing was quiet, every heretic 
fupport one another, and to promote each the ends and exterminated, and the whole Chridian world fupinely 
fuccefs of the other: and this by the abled reafoners acquiefced in the enormous abfurdities which were in- 
and the bed men has been thought to be the cafe with culcated upon them; when, in 1517, the empire of fuper- 
the Britifh conditution. If the modern favourers of dition began to decline, and has continued to do fo ever 
reform lhould think this an undable fupport, if they fince. The perfon who made the fird attack on the RtfJrma- 
will confider the world as it ever has been, and as it is, extravagant fuperftitions then prevailing was Martin tion bepun 
they will find it the only one we have, except religion ; Luther; the oecafion of which is fully related under by Luther,, 
and they will thence be inclined to make the bed of it. the article Luther. By fome it is pretended, that 
If, alter all, however, they lhould be difpofed to doubt the only motive which Luther had in beginning the Re¬ 
tire pofition, we have only further to requed them, with formation was his enmity to the Dominican friars, who 
the fincerity of men and of Chridians, to confult their had excluded his order (the Auguilins) fiom all Ihare 
own breads, and ferioufly to confider the probable mo- in the gainful traffic of indulgences. But this does not 
tives of thofe who aft with them. They will then per- feem at all probable, if we confider that fuch a motive 
haps fee, and they furely ought to acknowledge, that would not naturally have led him to deny the virtue of 
few men have afted more according to the impulfe of indulgences, as fuch conduft could not but exclude him 
paffion, intered, and ambition, than thofe who have for for ever from any chance of a Ihare in the traffic, which 
fome time pad founded the toezin of reform. otherwife perhaps he might have obtained. Befides 

REFORMATION, in general, an aft of reform- the extreme contrariety of this traffic to the common 
ing or correcting an error or abufe in religion, difei- principles of reafon and honefty was fo great, that we 

cannei 
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R.foimr- cannot wonder at Hading or,; man in the world who had 
tion - fenfe enough to dii'cern it, and virtue enough to oppofe 
an in.amous praftice. In all probability, however, 
the infignificancy of the fird reformer was the reafon 
why he was not perfecuted and exterminated at his fird 
beginning, as others had been before him. Another 
reafon probably might be, that he did not at once at¬ 
tic k the whole errors of Popery, but brought about his 
reformation gradually, probably as it occurred to him- 
5 fclf, and as we have related in the account of his life. 

In Switzer- The Reformation began in the city of Wittemberg 
Jincthy ; n Saxony, but was not long confined either to that ci- 
Za.ngtiuf. t y or province. In 1520 the Francifcan friars, who 
had the care of promulgating indulgences in Switzer¬ 
land, were oppofed by Zuinglius; a man not inferior in 
underftanding and knowledge to Luther himfelf. He 
proceeded with the greated vigour, even at the very be- 
ginnine, to overturn the whole, fabric of Popery ; but 
• his opinions were declared erroneous by the univerfities 
of Cologne and Louvain. Notwithdanding this, the 
magidrates of Zurich approved of his proceedings ; and 
that whole canton, together with thofe of Bern, Bafil, 
and Ch.iffoufen, embraced his opinions. 

In Germany, Luther continued to make great ad¬ 
vances, without being in the lead intimidated by the 
ecclefrailical cenfures which were thundered againlthim 
from all quarters, he being continually protefted by the 
German princes either from religious or political ino- 
t'.ves, fo that his adverfaries could not accomplifh his 
deftrudtion as they had done that of others. The prin¬ 
ces, who were upon bad terms with the court of Rome, 
tock advantage of the fuccefs of the new dodtrines ; and 
in their own dominions eafily overturned a church which 
had loll all the refpedt and veneration of the inferior 
r anks. The court of Rome had difobliged fome of the 
fmaller princes in the north of Germany, whom the 
Pope probab’y thought too infignificant to be worth 
the managing, and they univerfally edablifhed the Re¬ 
formation in their own dominions. Melandthon, Car- 
loftadius, and other men of eminence, alfo greatly for¬ 
warded the work of Luther ; and in all probability the 
Popilh hierarchy would have foon come to an end, in 
OnrMed in the northern parts of Europe at lead, had not the em- 
olr.nany peror Charles V. given a fevere check to the progrefs 
by Char,V of reformation in Germany. In order to follow out the 
fchemes dictated by his ambition, he thought it necef- 
fary to ingratiate himfelf with the pope ; and the moll 
effectual method of doing this was by dellroying Luther. 
The Pope’s legates infilled that Luther ought to be 
condemned by the diet of Worms without either trial 
or hearing ; as being a mod notorious, avowed, and in¬ 
corrigible heretic. However, this appeared unjud to the 
members of the diet, and he was fummoned to appear; 
which he accordingly did without hefitation *. There 
tber e U " is llot the doubt that appearance there had been 
his lad in this world, had not the adonilhing refpedt 
that was paid him, and the crowds who came daily to 
fee him, deterred his judges from delivering the church 
from the author of fuch a pedilent herefy ; which they 
were drongly folicited by the pope’s party to do. He 
was therefore permitted to depart with a iafe condudl 
for a certain time ; after which he was in the date' of a 
proferibed criminal, to whom it was unlawful to perform 
any of the offices of humanity. 

During die confinement of Luther in a cadle near 
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Warburg, the Reformation advanced rapidly ; almod Reforma- 
every city in Saxony embracing the Lutheran opinions. . _ - on -~ ■ 
At this time an alteration in the edablilhed forms of 5 
worlhip was fird ventured upon at Wittemberg, by abo- Form of 
lifhing the celebration of private mafles, and by S' v ‘ n S al ' t g 
the cup as well as the bread to the laity in the Lord’s e( j j n wi( T 
dipper. In a fhorttime, however, the new opinions were tem berg- 
condemned by the univerfity of Paris, and a refutation 
of them was attempted by Henry VIII. of England. 

But Luther was not to be thus intimidated. He pub- 
lifhed his animadverfions on both with as much acrimo¬ 
ny as if he had been refuting the meaneft adverfary ; 
and a controverfy managed by luch illudrious antago- 
nids drew a general attention, and the Reformers daily 
gained new converts both in France and England. g 

But while the efforts of Luther were thus everywhere Dlfputes 
crowned with fuccefs, the divifions began to prevail among the 
which have fince fo much agitated the reformed church- Reformers, 
es. The fird difpute was between Luther and Zuin- , 
glius concerning the manner in which the body and 
blood of Chrid were prefent in the eucharid. Luther 
and his followers, though they had rejeded the notion of 
tranfubdantiation, were neverthelefs of opinion that the 
body and blciod of Chrid were really prefent in the 
Lord’s fupper, in a way which they could not pretend to 
explain. Carlodadt,who was Luther’s colleague,fird fug- 
gelled another view of the fubjedl, which was afterwards 
confirmed and illudrated by Zuinglius, namely, that the 
body and blood of Chrid were not really prefent in the 
eucharid ; and that the bread and wine were no more 
than external fymbols to excite the remembrance of 
Chrid’s fufferings in the minds of thofe who received 
it. Both parties maintained their tenets with the ut- 
mod obdinacy ; and, by their divifions, fird gave their 
adverfaries an argument againd them, which to this day 
the Catholics urge with great force; namely, that the 
Protedants are fo divided, that it is impoffibleto know 
who is right or wrong; and that there cannot be a 
dronger proof than thefe divifions, that the whole doc¬ 
trine is falfe. y 

To thefe intedine divifions were added the horrors Difturban- 
of a civil war, occafioned by oppreffion on the one hand, ces in Gcr- 
and enthufiafm on the other. In 1525, a great num- man y- 
ber of fediticus fanatics arofe on a fudden in different 
■ parts of Germany, took arms, united their forces, and 
made war againd the empire, laying wade the country 
with fire and fword, and committing everywhere the 
greated cruelties. The greated part of this furious mob 
was compofed ofpeafants and vaffals, who groaned under 
heavy burdens, and declared that they were no longer 
able to bear the defpotic government of their chiefs ; and 
hence this fedition had th<f name of the rujlic war, or the 
war of the psafants. At fird this rabble declared, that 
they had no other motives than the redrefs of their 
grievances j but no fooner had the enthudad Munzer, 
or Munder, the anabaptid, put himfelf at their head, 
than the face of things was entirely changed, and the 
civil commotions in Saxony and Thuringia exceedingly 
increafed, of which an account is given under the article 
Anabaptists. 

In the mean time Frederic, furnamed the Wife, elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, and Luther’s great patron, departed this 
life, and was fucceeded by his brother John. Frederic, 
though he had protefted and encouraged Luther, yet 
was at no pains to introduce the reformed religion into 
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Reform;- his dominions. Bat with his fuccefior it was otherwise ; 
J'p'r for he, convinced that Luther’s doftrine mull foon Le 
J totally deftroyed and fuppreffed unlefs it received a fpec- 
dy and effectual fupport, ordered Luther and Mclar.c- 
thon to draw up a body of laws relating to the form of 
ecclefiaftical government, the method of public worll.ip, 
&c. which was to be proclaimed by heralds throughout 
his dominions. This example was followed by all the 
princes and dates of Geimany who renounced the papal 
fupremacy ; and a like form of vorfhip, difcipline, and 
government, was thus introduced into all the churches 
which diffented from that of Rome. This open renun¬ 
ciation of the Romifh jurifdi&ion foon changed the face 
of affairs : and the patrons of Popery fcon intimated, 
in a manner not at all ambiguous, that they intended 
to make war on the Lutheran party ; which would 
certainly have been put in execution, had not the trou¬ 
bles that took place in Europe difconcerted their mea- 
fures. On the other hand, the Lutherans, apprifed of 
thefe hoftile inter. Jons, began alfo to deliberate on a 
proper plan of defence againll that fuperftitious violence 
p with which they were in danger of being afl’.iiled. The 
Refolutions diet of the empire alfembled at Spire, in the year 1526 ; 
at the diet where the emperor’s ambalfadors were defired to ufe 
■of Spire fa- their utmoll endeavours to fupprefs all difputes about 
religion, and to infid upon the rigorous execution of 
the fentence which had been pronounced againft Lu¬ 
ther and Iris followers at Worms. The greated part 
of the German princes oppofed this motion with the ut- 
mod refolution, declaring that they could not execute 
that fentence, nor come to any determination with re¬ 
gard to the doitrines by which it had been oecafior.ed, 
before the whole matter was fubmitted to the decifion 
of a council lawfully alfembled ; alleging farther, that 
the decifion of controverfies of this nature belonged 
properly to it, and to it alone. This opin ; on, after long 
and very wnrm debates, was adopted by a great majo¬ 
rity, and at length confented to by the whole alfsmfely : 
for it was unanimoufly agreed to prefent a folernn ad- 
drefs to the emperor, intreating him to alfemblc, with¬ 
out delay, afree and general council-; while in the mean 
time it was alfo agreed, that the princes of the empire 
fliould, in their refpeftive dominions, be at liberty to 
manage ecclefiadical affairs in the manner they fhould 
think mod proper ; yet fo as to be able to give to God 
and the emperor a proper account of their adminiltra- 
tion when it fhould be required of them. 

Thefe refolutions proved extremely favourable to the 
caufe of reformation ; neither had the .emperor any lei- 
fure for fome time to give didurbance to the reformed. 
The war, which at this time enfued between him and 
the pope, gave the greated advantage to the friends of 
the reformed, and confiderably augmented their num¬ 
ber. Several princes, whom the fear of perfecution and 
punifhment had hitherto prevented from lending their 
adidance, publicly remounced the RomiOi fuperftition, 
and introduced among their fubjeils the fame forms of 
religious worfhip, and the fame fydem of dofbine, that 
had been received in Saxony. Others, though placed 
in fuch circumdances as difeouraged them from ading 
in an open manner againd the intereds of the Roman 
pontiff, were, however, far from difeovering the dualled: 
oppodtion to thofe who withdrew the people from his 
defpotic yoke ; nor did they moled the private alfem- 
blies of thofe who had feparated themfelves from the 
Vol. XVI. 


church of Rome. And in general, all the Gcnusas R fomv.- 
v.-ho, before thefe ref -lutions cf the diet of Spire, had 
rejected the papal difcipline and dodrinc, were now, in 
confequence of the liberty they enjoyed, wholly employ¬ 
ed in bringing their fchemes and plans to a certain de- 
giee of confidence, and in adding vigour and firm refs 
to the caufe in which they were engaged. But this 
tranquility and liberty was of no long duration. In 
J529, a new diet was alfembled at the fame place by 
the emperor, after he had quirted the troubles in vari¬ 
ous parts of his dominions, and concluded a peace w th r -, 
the pope. The power which had been granted to prin- Revoked 1 y 
ces of managing ecclefiaftical affairs till the meeting of the eaipe* 
a general council, was now revoked by a majority of ror> 
votes; and every change declared unlawful that ftiould 
be introduced into the doctrine, difcipline, or worfhip 
of the eftablifhed religion, before the determination of 
the approaching council was known. This decree was 
eonfidered as iniquitous and intolerable by the elector 
of Saxony, the landgrave of Kclfe, and other members 
of the diet, who were perauded cf the neceffity of a 
reformation. The proraife of fpeedily aflembling a ge¬ 
neral council, they looked upon to be an artifice of the 
church of Rome ; well knowing, that a free and lawful 
council would be the Lift thing to which the pope would 
confent. When, therefore, they found that all their 
arguments and remonllranees made no impreffion upon 
Ferdinand the emperor’s brother, who prelided in the 
diet, Charles himfelf being then at Barcelona, they en¬ 
tered a folemn proteft againd this decree on the 19th 
cf . April, and appealed to the emperor and a future XI 
council. Hence arofe the denomination of Pmtejlants, Origin of 
which from this period has been given to.thofe who fe- th c name 
parate from the communion of the church of Rome. Proteftants 
The princes of the empire who entered this proteft 
were, John eleflor of Saxony ; George eleiftor of Bran¬ 
denburg ; Erneft and Francis dukes of Lunenburgh ; 
the landgrave of Hefle; and the prince of Anhalt. 

Thefe were feconded by 13 imperial towns, viz. Straf- 
burg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conftance, Rottingen, Wind- 
feim, Memingen, Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempton, 

Heilbrort, Wiffemburg ; and St Gall. 

The di(Tenting princes, who were the protetfors and 
heads of the reformed churches, had no fooner entered 
their proteft, than they fent proper peifons to the em¬ 
peror, who was then upon his paffage from Spain to 
Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings in this 
matter. The minifters employed in this commiffion ex¬ 
ecuted it with the greateft intrepidity and prefence of 
mind ; but the emperor, exafperated at the audacity of 
thofe who prefumed to differ from him, caufed the am- 
baffadors to be arrefted. The news of this violent ftep 
made the Proteftant princes conclude, that their perfon- 
al fafety, and the fuccefs of their caufe, depended en¬ 
tirely upon their own courage and union. They de¬ 
termined, therefore, to enter into a folemn confederacy : 
for which purpofe they held feveral meetings at Rot, 

Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other places : but fo diffe¬ 
rent were their opinions and views, that they could de¬ 
termine upon nothing. 

One great obftacle to the intended confederacy was Confa-enc 
the difpute which had arifen between Luther and Zuin- between 
glius concerning the real prefence of Chrift in the Luther an 3 
Lord’s Supper. To terminate this difpute, if polfible, Zuinglius, 
Philip, landgrave of Hefle, invited, in the year 1529, to 

F a oon- 
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R.-forma- a conference at M irpurg, Luther and Zuinglius, toge- 
t,on - ther with feveral other of the more eminent dodtors who 
adhered to the rel'pedtive patties of thefe contending 
chiefs : but this meafure was not attended with the fi- 
lutary effedts which were expedted from it. The divines 
difputed for four days in prefence of the landgrave. Lu¬ 
ther attacked Oecolampadius, and Zuinglius was attack¬ 
ed by Melnrdthon. Zuinglius was accufed of he.-efy, 
not only on account of his explanation of the nature and 
delign of the Lord’s Supper, but alfo in confequence 
of the falfe notions he was fuppofed to have adopted 
concerning the divinity of Chrift, the efficacy of the 
divine word, original fin, and fome other pans of the 
Chritlian dodtrine. This illuilrious reformer, however, 
cleared himfelf from the greatefi part of thefe charges 
with the moll triumphant evidence, and in fuch a man¬ 
ner as appeared fatisiactory even to Luther himfelf: but 
their didenfion concerning the manner of Chr.il’s pre¬ 
fence in the eucharitl tlill remained ; nor could either 
of tile contending parties be perfuaded to abandon, or 
even to modify, their opinions on that matter. The 
only advantage, therefore, which refulted from the 
meeting was, that the jarring dodtors formed a kind of 
tntce, by agreeing to a mutual toleration of their fenii- 
ments, and leaving to the difpofal of Providence the cure 
•of their divifions. 

In the mean time news were received that the em¬ 
peror defigned to come into Germany, with a view to 
terminate all religious differences at the approaching diet 
of Auglburg. Having forefeen fome of the confequen- 
ces of thofe dilputes, and, befides, taken the advice of 
men of wifdom, fagacity, and experience, he became at 
certain times more cool in his proceedings, and more 
impartial in his opinions both of the contending par¬ 
ties and the merits of the caufe. He, therefore, in 
an interview with the pope at Bologna, infilled, in 
the moll ferious and urgent manner on the neceflity 
of a general council. His remonllrances and expo- 
flulations, however, could not move the pontiff; who 
maintained with zeal the papal prerogatives, reproached 
the emperor with an ill-judged clemency, and alleged 
that it was the duty of that prince to fupport the church, 
and to execute fpeedy vengeance upon that obftinate 
heretical fadtion who dared to call in queftion the au¬ 
thority of Rome and its pontiff. To this dilcourfe the 
emperor paid no regard ; looking upon it as a mod ini¬ 
quitous thing, and a meafure directly oppofite to the 
laws of the empire, to condemn unheard a fet of men 
who had always approved themfelves good citizens, and 
' 5 deferved well of their country in feveral refpedts. Hi- 
Origm of t ]j ert0 i n( 3 e ed it was not eafy for the emperor to form a 
^on of 0 Cl ~ c ^ ear idea t ^ le matters * n debate, fince there was no 
Auglburg. regular lydcm as yet compofed, by which it might be 
known with ceitainty what were the true caufes. of Lu¬ 
ther’s oppofition to the pope. The eledtor of Saxony, 
therefore, ordered Luther,, and other eminent divines, 
to commit to writing the chief articles of their religious 
fyllem, and the principal points in which they differed 
from the church of Rome. Luther, in compliance with 
this order, delivered to the eledtor at Torgaw 17 arti¬ 
cles which had been agreed upon in a conference at 
Sultzbach in 1529; from whence thefe received the 
name of the articles of Tar gam. But though theie were 
deemed by Luther a fufficient declaration of the fenti- 
naeHts ef the reformers,, yet it was judged proper to en¬ 


large them, in order to give perfpicuity to their argu- Reforms- 
ments, and llrength to their caufe. In this w )rkM1 - . 

landhon was employed ; in which he fhowed a proper 
deference to the councils of Luther, and expreffed his 
fentiments and dodrine with the greateft elegance and 
perfpicuity; anti thus came forth to view the famous 
Confejfion of Augsburg. 

On the 15th of June 1530, Charles arrived at Augf- 
burg, and the diet was opened five days after. The 
Protefiants received a formal permiflion to prefent an 
account of their tenets to the diet on the 25th of the 
fame month ; in confequence of which, at the time ap¬ 
pointed, Chriftian Bayer, chancellor of Saxony, read, 
in the German language, before the emperor and the 
princes, affembled, the confeffion of Auglburg above- 
mentioned. It contained 28 chapters, of which zi 
were employed in reprefenting the religious opinions of 
the Protefiants, and the othei feven in pointing out the 
errors and fuperfiitions of the church of Rome. The 
princes heard it with the deepeft attention and recollec¬ 
tion of mind : it confirmed fome in the principles they 
had embraced ; furprifed others; and many, who be¬ 
fore this time had little or no idea of the religious fen¬ 
timents of Luther, were now not only convinced cf 
their innocence, but delighted with their purity and x 
fimplicity. The copies oi this Confeffion, which after j t ; s j, re 
being read were delivered to the emperor, were figned fented ter • 
by John eledtor of Saxony, George marquis of Bran- tke empe- 
denburg, Erneft duke of Lunenburg, Philip landgrave ror ' 
of Hefle, Wolfgang prince of Anhalt, and by the Im¬ 
perial cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen. 

The creatures of the church of Rome who were pre- a refuta- 
fentat this diet employed John Faber, afterwards bifiiop tion of it, 
of Vienna, together with Eckius, and another dodtor in which 
named Cocklaus, to draw up a refutation of the Protef- 
tant confeffion : which refutation having been pnblicly ordcred t 
read, the emperor required the Proteftant members to acquiefce* 
acqutefce in it, and put an end to the religious dilputes: 
by an unlimited fubmiffion to the opinions and dodtrines 
contained in this anfwer. But this demand was far from 
being complied with. The Protefiants declared on the 
contrary, that they were by no means fatisfied with the 
reply of their adverfaries; and earneftly defired a copy 
of it, that they might more fully demonftrate its extreme 
infufficiency and weaknefs. But this reafonable requeft 
was refufed by the emperor ; who interpofed his fu- 
preme authority to prevent any farther proceedings in 
this matter, and folemnly prohibited the publication,of' 
any new writings or declarations that might contribute 
to lengthen out thefe religious debates. This,however, 
did not reduce the Protefiants to filence. The divines 
of that communion, who had been prefent at the diet*, 
endeavoured to recoiled! the arguments and objedtions 
employed by Faber, and had again recourfe to the pen 
of Melandthon, who refuted them in an ample and fa- 
dsfadtory manner in a piece which was prefented to the- 
emperor on the 22d of September, but which Charles 
refufed to receive. This anfwer was afterwards enlarged 
by Melandthon, when he had obtained a copy of Faber’s 
reply ; and was publilhed in die year 1531, with the 
other pieces that related to the dodtrine and difeipline 
of the Lutheran chuich, under die title of A Defence of 
the Confeffion of Augsburg. 

Matters now began to draw towards a crifis. There 
were only three ways of bringing to a conclufion thefe 

religious. 
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Htforma- religious differences, i. To grant the proteftants a 
fien. toleration and privilege oflervingGod as they thought 
proper: 2. To compel them to return to the church 
of Rome by the violent methods of perfecution : or, 
3. That a reconciliation I’nould be made, upon fair, can¬ 
did, and equitable term?, by engaging each of the par¬ 
ties to temper their zeal with moderation, to abate re¬ 
ciprocally the rigour of their pretenfions, and remit 
fomething of their refpedtive claims. The third expe¬ 
dient was moft generally approved of, being peculiarly 
agreeable to all who had at heart the welfare of the 
empire ; nor did the pope feem to look upon it either 
with averfion or contempt. Various conferences there¬ 
fore were held between perfons eminent for piety and 
learning on both tides ; and nothing was omitted that 
might have the lead tendency to calm the animofities 
and heal the divilions which reigned between the con¬ 
tending parties. But the differences were too great to 
admit of a reconciliation ; and therefore the votaries of 
jg Rome had recourfe to the powerful arguments of im- 
Severe de- perial edidts, and the force of the fecular arm. On the 
cref againft 1 9th of November, a fevere decree was iffued out by 
the Prote- the exprefs order of the emperor (during the abfence 
dant9. 0 f pjeffian and Saxon princes, who were the chief 
fupportersof the proteftant caufe), in which every thing 
was manifeflly adapted to dejedt the friends of rehgious 
liberty, excepting only a faint and dubious promife of 
engaging the pope to affemble a general council about 
fix months after the reparation of the diet. In this de¬ 
cree the dignity and excellence of the Popifh religion 
were extolled beyond meafure, a new degree of feverity 
and force was added to that which had been publifhed at 
Worms againft Luther and his adherents, the changes 
which had been introduced into the dodtrine and difei- 
pline of the Proteftant churches were ieverely cenfured, 
andafolemnorderwasaddreffed to the princes,cities,and 
ftates, who had thrown off the Papal yoke, to return to 
their allegiance to Rome, on pain of incurring the indig¬ 
nation and vengeance of the emperor as the patron and 
protedfor of the church. Of this formidable decree the 
eledfor of Saxony and confederated princes were no fooner 
jy informed, than they affembled in order to deliberate on 
The league the meafures proper to be taken in fuch a crifis. In 
•f Smal- the years 1530 and 1531 they met, firft at Smalcald, 
cald ’ and afterwaids at Francfort, where they formed a fo- 
lemn alliance and confederacy, with the intention of de¬ 
fending vigoroufly their religion and liberties againft the 
dangers and encroachments with which they were threa¬ 
tened by the edidt of Augfburg, without attempting, 
however, any tiling offenfive againft the votaries of 
Rome; and into this confederacy they invited the kings 
of England, France, Denmark, &c. leaving no means 
unemployed that mi^ht corroborate and cement this 
important alliance. 

This confederacy was at firft oppofed by Luther, 
from an apprehenfion of the calamities and troubles 
which it might produce ; bat at l ift, perceiving the 
neceffity of it, he confented ; though he uncharitably, 
as well as imprudently, retufed to comprehend in it the 
followers of Zuinglius among the Sivifs, together with 
the German ftates and cities who had adopted the fen- 
lnvitation timents and confeffion of Bucer. In the invitation ad- 
to Hen- dreffed to Henry VIII. of England, whom the con- 
ry VIII. of f ec i era te princes were willing to declare the head and 
England. p r0?e ,q 01 - 0 f their league, the following things, among 


others, were exprefsly ftipulated : That the king Roald Refonv 1- 
er.conrage, promote, and maintain, the true dodtrine of 
Chrill as it was contained in the confeffion of Augf¬ 
burg, and defend the fame at the next general council: 
that he fhould not agree to any council fummoiled by 
the bifliop of Rome, but proteft agunft it; and nei¬ 
ther fubmit to its decrees, nor fuffer them to be refpec- 
ted in his dominions: that he fhould never allow the 
Roman pontiff to have any pre-eminence or jurifdidtion 
in his dominions; that he fhould advance ico.oco crowns 
for the ufe of the confederacy, and double that fum if 
it became neceffary : all which articles the confederate 
princes were equally obliged to obferve on their part. 

To thefe demands the king replied, he would main¬ 
tain and promote the true dodtrine of Chtift; but, at 
the fame time, as the true ground of that dodlrine lay 
only in the holy Scriptures, he would not accept at 
any one’s hand what fhould be his own faith, or that of 
his kingdom ; and therefore defiled that they w'ould fend 
over two learned men to confer with him, in order to 
promote a religious union between him and the confe¬ 
derates. However, he declared himlelf of their opinion 
with regard to the meeting of a free general ceuncil, 
and promifed to join with them in all luch councils for 
the defence of the true dodlrine ; but thought the regu¬ 
lation of the ceremonial part of religion, being n mat¬ 
ter of indifference, ought to be left to the choice of each 
fovereign for his own dominions. After this the king 
gave them a fecond anfwer more full and fatisfaclory ; 
but after the execution of queen Anne, this negociation 
came to nothing. On the one hand, the king grew 
cold when he perceived that the confederates were no 
longer of ufe to him in fupporting the validity of his 
marriage ; and, on the other hand, the German princes 
became fenfible that they could never fucceed with Hen¬ 
ry unlefs they allowed him an abfclute diclatorfhip in 
matters of religion. 

While every thing thus tended to an open war be¬ 
tween the two oppofite parties, the eledfor Palatine, and 
the eledfor of Mentz, offered their mediation, and en¬ 
deavoured to procure a reconciliation. The emperor 
himlelf, for various reafons, was at this time inclined to 
peace: for, on the one hand, he flood in need of fuc- 
cours againft the Turks, which the Proteftant princes 
refufed to grant as long as the edidfs of Worms and 
Augfburg remained, in force ; and, on the other, the 
eledlion of his brother Ferdinand to the dignity of king 
of the Romans, which had been cariied by a majority 
of votes at the diet of Cologne in 1531, was by the 
fame princes contefted, as being contrary to the funda¬ 
mental laws of the empire. In confequence of all this, Pear * 
after many negotiations and projedls of reconciliation, Nurem- 
a treaty of peace was concluded at Nuremberg in 1532, berg con- 
between the emperor and the proteftant princes, on the eluded, 
following conditions; viz. That the latter fhould fur- 
nifti a fubftdy foi carrying on the war againft the Turks, 
and acknowledge Ferdinand lawful king of the Romans; 
and that the emperor on his part Ihould abrogate and 
aunul the edidts of Worms and Augfburg, and allow the 
Lutherans the free and undifturbed exercife of their ie- 
ligious doctrine and difcipline, until a rule of faith was 
fixed either in the free general council that was to be 
affembled in the fpace of fix months, or in a diet of the 
empire. 

Soon after the cenclufion of the peace at Nuremberg 
h 2 died 
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Reforma- d’ted John elector of Saxony, who was fucceeded by his 
non. p orl John Frederic, a prince of invincible fortitude and 
magnanimity, but whofe reign was little better than 
one continued train of difappointments and calamities. 
The religions truce, however, gave new vigour to the 
reformation. Thofe who had hitherto been only fe- 
cret enemies to the Roman pontiff, now publicly threw 
off his yoke ; and various cities and provinces of Ger¬ 
many enlifted themfelves under the religious ftandards 
of Luther. On the other hand, as the emperor had 
now no other hope of terminating the religious dis¬ 
putes but by the meeting of a general councd, he re¬ 
peated his requefts to the pope for that purpofe. The 
pontiff (Clement VII.), whom the hiftory of paft coun- 
w cils filled with the greateft uneafmefs, endeavoured to 
A general retard what he could not with decency refufe. At laff, 
council in. 1533, lie made a propofol by his legate to affemble 
propofed. a council at Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna ; but the 
Proteftants refufed their confent to the nomination of 
an Italian council, and infilled that a controverfy which 
had its rife in the heart of Germany, ihould be deter¬ 
mined within the limits of the empire. The pope, by 
his ul'ual artifices, eluded the performance of hi? own 
promife; and, in T534, was cut off by death, in the 
midft of his ftratagems. His fucceffor Paul III. feem- 
ed to Ihow lefs reluftance to the affembling a general 
council, and in the year 1535 expreffed his inclination 
to convoke one at Mantua; and, the year following, 
actually fent circular letters for that purpofe through 
all the ftates and kingdoms under his jurifdidfion. This 
council was fummoned by a bull iffued out on the 2d 
pf June 1536, to meet at Mantua the following year : 
but fever?! obftacles prevented its meeting ; one of the 
molt material of which was, that Frederic duke of 
Mantua had no inclination to receive at once fo many 
guefts, fome of them very turbulent, into the place of 
his refidence. On the other hand, the Proteftants were 
firmly perfu?ded that, as the council was affembled in 
Italy, and by the authority of the pope alone, the lat¬ 
ter muft have had an undue influence in that affembly ; 
of confequence, that all things muft have been carried 
by the votaries of Rome. For this reafon they affem- 
bled at Smalcald in the year 1537, where they folemn- 
ProteSa- ly prote&ed againft this partial and corrupt council, 
tion againft and, at the fame time, had a new fummary of their 
it. dodhine drawn up by Luther, in order to prefent it 

to the afl'emhled bifhops if it fhould be. required of 
them. This fummary, which had the-title of The Ar- 
tie’es of Smalcald, is commonly joined with the creeds, 
and confeffions of the Lutheran church, 

FmiUcfs After the meeting of the general council in Man- 
fchemesnf tvw. was thus prevented, many Rhemes of accommo- 
accommc- dation were pro poled both by the emperor and the 
Prcttftants; but, by the artifices of the church of 
Rome, all of them came to nothing. In 1541,- the 
emperor appointed a conference, at "Worms on the fub- 
ject of rehgton, between perfons of piety and learning . 
chofen from the contending parties. This conference, 
however, was, for certain reafons, removed to the diet 
which was to be held at Ratifbon that fame year, and 
in which the principal fubjedt of deliberation was a me- 
morial prefented by a perfon unknown, containing a 
projedt of peace-. But the conference produced no other 
jiFedf than a mutual agreement of the contending par¬ 
ties. to retie their matters to a. general, ccunc.il, t or,, if 


the meeting of fuch a council Ihould be prevented, to Reforma- 
the next German diet. tion - 

This rei’olution was rendered ineffedlual by a va¬ 
riety of incidents, which widened the breach, and put 
off to a farther day the deliberations which were de- 
figned to heal it. The pope ordered his legate to 
declare to the diet of Spue, affembled in 1542, that ^ 
he would, according to the promife he had already Council of 
made, affemble a general council, and that Trent Trent pro- 
fhould be the place of its meeting, if the diet had no P 0 ^* 1 - 
objection to that city. Ferdinand, and the princes 
who adhered to the caufe of (he pope, gave their con¬ 
fent to this propofol; but it was vehemently objected 
to by the Proteftants, both becaufe the council was 
fummoned by the authority of the pope only, and si¬ 
lo becaufe the place was within the jurifdiftion of the 
Pope; whereas they defired a free council, which 
Ihould not be biaffed by the didfates, nor awed by 
the proximity, of the pontiff. But this proteftation 
produced no effedt. Paul III. perfifted in his purpofe, 
and iffued out his circular leLters for the convocation of 
the council, with the approbation of the emperor. In pXan*of r 
juftiee to this pontiff, however, it muft be obferved, f ormat ; oa ~ 
that he fhowed himfelf not to be averfe to every refor- propofcA 
mation. He appointed four cardinals, and three other by the 
perfons eminent for their learning, to draw up a plan P°P e > 
for the reformation of the church in general, and of the 
church of Route in particular. The reformation pro- 
pofed in this plan was indeed extremely fuperficial and 
partial, yet it contained fome particulars which could- 
fcarcely have been expedted from thofe who compofed 
it. They complained of the pride and ignorance of the 
bifhops,and propofed that none fhould receive orders but 
learned and pious men ; and that therefore care fhould 
be taken to have proper mailers for the inftrudlion of 
youth. They condemned tranflations from one bene¬ 
fice to another, grants of refervation, non-refidence, ani 
pluralities. They propofed that fome convents fhould 
be abolifhed ; that the liberty of the prefs fhould be re- 
ftrained and limited; that the colloquies of Erafmus- 
fhould be fiippreffed: that no ecclefiaftie fhould enjoy 
a benefice out of his own country ; that no cardinal, 
fhould have a bifhopric ; that the queftors of St An¬ 
thony and feveral other faints fhould be abolifhed; 
and, which was the beft of all their propofols, that the 
effedts and perfonal eilates of eccleflaftics fhould be gi- 
v;n to the poor. They concluded with complaining, 
of the prodigious number of indigent and ragged priefts 
who frequented St Peter’s church ; and declared, that 
it was a great fcandal to fee the whores lodged fo mag¬ 
nificently at Rome, and riding through the ftreets on 
fine mules, while the cardinals and other ecclefiaftics- 
accornpanied them in the molt courteous manner.— 

This plan of reformation was turned into ridicule by 
Luther and Sturmius ; and' indeed it left imredreffed 
the mod intolerable grievances of which the Proteftants 
complained. s-y. 

All this time the emperor had been- labouring to Warbe- 
perfuade the Proteftants to confent to the meeting cf tween the- 
the council at Trent; but when he f jund them fixed 
in their oppofition to this meafure, he began to liften *r 0 tellant»,. 
to the fanguinary meafures of the pope* and refolved 
to terminate the difputes by force of arms. The elec¬ 
tor of Saxony and landgrave of Heffe, who wer* the 
chief fupporter.s of the, Protsftant caufe, upon this took 

groger, 
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Reforms- proper measures to prevent their being furprifed and 
tion. overwhelmed by a iuperior force ; but, before the hor- 
rors of war commenced, the great reformer Luther died 
in peace at Ayfelben, the place of his nativity, in 1546. 

The emperor and the pope had mutually refolved on 
the deftrudion of all who fliould dare to oppofe the 
council of Trent. The meeting of it was to ferve as a 
fignal for taking up arms ; and accordingl y its delibe¬ 
rations were fcarcely begun in 1546, when the Prote¬ 
ftants perceived undoubted figns of the approaching 
(lorm, and a formidable union betwixt the emperor 
and pope, which threatened to crulh and overwhelm 
them at once. This year indeed there had lieen a new 
conference at Ratilbon upon the old fubjed of accom¬ 
modating differences in religion ; but from the manner 
in which the debates were carried on, it plainly ap¬ 
peared that thefe differences could only be decided in 
the field of battle. The council of Trent, in the mean 
time, promulgated their decrees ; while the reformed 
princes, in the diet of Ratilbon, protefted againft 
their authority, and were on that account proferibed 
by the emperor, who railed an army to reduce them to 
obedience. See Father Paul’s Hiflory of the Council of 
Trent, and our articles Pai/l (Father), and Trent. 

The eledorof SaxTony and the landgrave of Heffe 
led their forces into Bavaria againfl the emperor, and 
cannonaded his camp at Ingoldlfalt. It was fuppoled 
that this would bring on an engagement, which would 
probably have been advantageous to the caufe of the 
reformed ; but this was prevented, chiefly by the per¬ 
fidy of Maurice duke of Saxony, who invaded the do¬ 
minions of his uncle. Diviftons were alfo fomented 
among the confederate princes, by the diffimulalion of 
the emperor ; and France failed in paying the fubfidy 
which had been promifed by its monarch: all which 
fo difeouraged the heads of the Proteftant party that 
their army foon difperfed, and the elector of Saxony 
^ was obliged to direct his march homewards. But he 
Eleftor of was purfued by the emperor, who made feveral forced 
Saxony de- marches, with a view to dellroy his enemy before he 
feated and fhould have time to recover his vigour. The two ar- 
taken pri- rnies met near Muhlberg, on the Elbe, on the 24U1 of 
,?on r. April 1547; and, after a bloody adion, the eledor 
was entirely defeated, and himlelf taken prifoner.— 
Maurice, who had fo baiely betrayed him, was now 
declared eledor of Saxony and by his intreaues Phi¬ 
lip landgrave of Heffe, the other chief of the Prote- 
flants, was perfuaded to throw himfelf on the mercy of 
the emperor, and to implore his pardon. To this he 
confented, rel) lag on the promife of Charles for obtain¬ 
ing forgivenefs, and being reftored to liberty ; but, not- 
withftanding thefe expectations, he was unjuftly detain¬ 
ed prifoner, by a fcandalous violation of the mofl fo- 
lemn convention. It is faid that the emperor ratrad- 
ed his promife, and deluded this unhappy prince by 
the ambiguity of two German words. Iihtory in¬ 
deed ran fcarce afford a parallel to the perfidious, 
mean-fpirited, and defpotic behaviour of the emperor 
in the prefent cafe. After having received in pub¬ 
lic the humble fubmilfion of the prince on his knees, 
and after having fet him at liberty by a folemn 
treaty, he had him arrefled anew without any reafon, 
nay, without any pretence, and kept him dole pri- 
foner for feveral years. When Maurice remouftrated 
againft. this new confinement, the emperor anfwored, 


that he l ad never promifed that the landgrave fhould Rcforma- 
not be imprifoned anew, but only that he fhould be . 
exempted from perpetual imprifonment; and, to fup- 
port this affertion, he produced the treaty, in which 
his minifters had perfidioufly foifted enu'ger gefangnis, 
which fignifies a “ perpetual prifon,” inllead of t'tniger 
gefangnis , which fignifies “ any prifon.” This, how¬ 
ever, is contefted by fome hiftorians. 

The affair of the Proteftants now feemed to be def- 
perate. In the diet of Augfburg, which was foon 
after called, the emperor required the Proteftants to 
leave the decifion of thefe religious difputes to the 
wifdom of the council which was to meet at Trent. 

The greateft part of the members confented to this 
propofal, being convinced by the powerful argument 
of an imperial army, which was at hand to difpel the 
darknefs from the eyes of fuch as might otherwile 
have been blind to the force of Charles’s reafoning. 27 
However this general fubmiffion did not produce the The coun- 
effed which was expeded from it. A plague which C1 
broke out, or was faid to do fo, in the city, caufed the 0 " 
greateft part of the bifhops to retire to Bologna ; by 
which means the council was in effed diffolved, ncr 
could all the intreaties and remonftrances of the em¬ 
peror prevail upon the pope to re-affemble it v. ithout 
delay. During this interval therefore, the empcior 
judged it neceifary to fall upon fome method of ac¬ 
commodating the religious differences, and maintain¬ 
ing peace until die council fo long expcdeJ ihould be 2 g 
finally obtained. With this view he ordered Julius a formula-- 
Pelugius bifhop of Naumberg, Michael Sidonius, ary drawn 
creature of the pope, and j-dn Agricola, a native U P b y tht 
of Ayfelben, to draw up a formuLity which might cni P erur ‘- 
ferve as 1 mle of faith and worfhip, till the council 
Ihould be alfembled : but as this was only a temporary 
expedient, and had not the force of a permanent or 
perpetual inftitution, it thence obtained the name cf 
the Interim. 

This projed of Charles was formed partly with a 
defign to vent his refewtment againft the pope, and; 
partly to anf-.ver other political purpofes. It contain¬ 
ed all the cffcntial dodrines of the church of Rome, 
though confiderably foftened by the artful terms which 
were employed, and which were quite different from 
thole employed before and after this period by the. 
council of Trent. There was even an affeded am¬ 
biguity in many of the expreffions, which made them 
fukeptible of different fenfes, and applicable to the 
fentiments of both communions. The confequence r>;(' 2 ie a f e9 
of all this was, that the imperial creed was reprobated both pai!. 
by b th parties. However, it was promulgated with ties, 
great iolemnity by the emperor at Augftuirg. The 
eledor of Mentz, without even afleing the opinion of 
the princes, prefent, gave a fimdion to this formula, 
as ifhe had been commiffioned to reprefent the whole 
diet. . Many kept filence through fear, and that filence 
was interpreted as a tacit confent. Some had the 
courage to oppofe it, and thefe were reduced by force 
of arms; and the moft deplorable feenes of bloodlhed 
and violence were aded throughout the whole empire.. 

Maurice, eleder of Saxony, who had hitherto kept 
neutral, now affembled the. whole cf his nobility and 
clergy, in order to deliberate on this critical affair.. 

At the head of the latter was Melandhon, whofe word 
was refgeded as a law amsng the Proteftants. But 

this. 
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R- forma- this man had ivjt tbs coinage of Luther; and was 
thei cfore on all occafions ready to make conceffions, 
3c and to prcpofe fchemes of accommodation. In the 
Prheme of prefer,t cafe, therefore, he gave it as his opinion, that 
r ”n" fc» ia * t,ae k° tk called Interim could not by any 

Mclarc- Trie '’ ns he adopted by the proteftants ; but at the fame 
then. t'rne lie declared, that he faw no reafon why this book 
might not be approved, adopted, and received, as an 
authoritative rule in things that did not relate to the 
efl’ential parts of religion, and which he accounted 
indifferent. Hut this fcheme, inftead of cementing 
the differences, made them much woife than ever 5 and 
produced a divifion among the Proteftants themfelves, 
which might have overthrown the Reformation en¬ 
tirely, if the emperor and pope had feized the oppor- 
31 tunity. 

Anew In the year 1549, the pope (Paul III.) died; and 
council was fucceeded by Julius III. who, at the repeated fo- 
it Trent l' c ' tat ions of the emperor, confented to the re-aflem- 
bling of a council at Trent. A diet was again held at 
Augfburg under the cannon of an imperial army, and 
Charles laid the matter before the princes of the em¬ 
pire. Moft of thofe prefent gave their confent to it, 
and among the reft Maurice eleftor of Saxony ; who 
confented on the following conditions : x. That the 
points- of doftrine which had already been decided 
there, fhould be re-examined. 2. That this exami¬ 
nation fhould be made in prefence of the Proteftarit 
divines. 3. That the Saxon Proteftants fhould have a 
liberty of voting as well as of deliberating in the 
council. 4. That the pope fhould not pretend to pre- 
fide in that affembly, either in perfon or by his legates. 
This declaration of Maurice was read in the diet, and 
his deputies infrfted upon its being entered into the re- 
gifters which the archbifhop of Mentz obftinately re- 
fufed. The diet was concluded in the year 1551; 
and, at its breaking up, the emperor defired the af- 
fembled princes and ftates to prepare all things for 
the approaching council, and promifed to ufe his ut- 
rooft endeavours to procure moderation and harmony, 
.impartiality and charity, in the tranfadtions of that af¬ 
fembly. 

On the breaking up of the diet, the Proteftants took 
fuch fteps as they thought moft proper for their own 
iafety. The Saxons employed Melandlhon, and the 
Wurtembergers Brengius, to draw up Confeffions of 
Faith to be laid before the new council. The Saxon di¬ 
vines, however, proceeded no farther than Nuremberg, 
having received fecret orders from. Maurice to flop 
there: For the eleftor, perceiving that Charles had 
formed defigns againft the liberties of the German 
princes, refolved to take the moft effedtual meafures for 
cruftiing his ambition at once. He therefore entered 
with the utmoft fecrecy and expedition into an alliance 
3 i with the king of France, and feveral of the German 
The cm- princes, for the fecurity of the rights and liberties of 
j eror is the empire; after which, affembling a powerful army 
Crprifed, j n j5^5*, li« marched againft the emperor, who lay with 
ced to^a a handful of troops at Infpruck, arid expefted no fuch 
peace by thing. By this fudden and unforefeen accident Charles 
the eleftor was lb much difpirited, that he was willing to make 
of Saxony, peace aknoft on any terms. The confequence of this 
was, that he concluded a treaty at Paflau, which by 
the Proteftants is confidered as the hafts of their religi¬ 
ous-liberty. By the firft three articles of this treaty it 


was agreed, that Maurice arid the Confederates fhould Reforma- 
lay down their arms, and lend their troops to Ferdinand . J 1 1 ation^ 
to affift him againft the Turks ; and that the landgrave 
of Hefle (hould be fet at liberty. By the fourth it 
was agreed, that the Rule of Faith called the Interim 
fhould be confidered as null and void : that the con¬ 
tending parties fhould enjoy the free and undifturbed 
exercife of their religion, until a diet Ihould be aflem- 
bled to determine amicably the prefent difputes (which 
diet was to meet in the fpace of fix months) ; and that 
this religious liberty fhould continue always, in cafe it 
Ihould be found impoftlble to come to an uniformity ill 
doftrine and worihip. It was alfo determined, that all 
thofe who had fuffered baniftiment, or any other cala¬ 
mity, on account of their having been concerned in the 
league or war of Smalcald, fhould be reinftated in their 
privileges, poffeffions, and employments ; that the im¬ 
perial chamber at Spire fhould be open to the Prote¬ 
ftants as well as to the Catholics ; and that there fhould 
always be a certain number of Lutherans in that high 
court.—To this peace Albert, marquis of Branden¬ 
burg, refufed to fubferibe; and continued the war 
againft the Roman-catholics, committing fuch ravages 
iri the empire, that a confederacy was at laft formed 
againft him. At the head of this confederacy was 
Maurice eleftor of Saxony, who died of a wound he 
received in a battle fought on the occafion in 1553. 

The affembling of the diet promifed by Charles was 
prevented by various incidents ; however it met at 
Augfburg in x555, where it was opened by Ferdi¬ 
nand in name of the emperor; and terminated thofe 
deplorable calamities which had fo long defolated the 
empire. After various debates, the following afts were 
parted, on the 25th of September: That the Prote- Treaty of ' 
ftants who followed the Confeflion of Augfburg fhould Augfburg. 
be for the future confidered as entirely free from theju- 
rifdidlion of the Roman pontiff, and from the authority 
and fuperintendance of the bifhops ; that they were left 
at perfect liberty to enadt laws for themfelves relating 
to their religious fentiments, difeipline, and worfhip ; 
that all the inhabitants of the German empire fhould be 
allowed to judge for themfelves in religious matters, 
and to join themfelves to that church whofe dodtrine 
and worfhip they thought the moft pure and confonant 
to the fpirit of true Chriftianity; and that all thofe 
who fhould injure or perfecute any perfon under reli¬ 
gious pretences, and on account of their opinions, 
fhould be declared and proceeded againft as public ene¬ 
mies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and difturbers 
of its peace. 

Thus was the Reformation eftablifhed in many parts 
of the German empire, where it continues to this day ; 
nor have the efforts of the Popifh powers at any time 
been able to fupprefs it, or even to prevent it from 
gaining ground. It was not, however, in Germany Account of 
alone that a reformation of religion took place. Al- the Rtfor- 
moft all the kingdoms of Europe began to open their motion ia 
eyes to the truth about the fame time. The reformed Sweden, 
religion was propagated in Sweden, foon after Lu¬ 
ther’s rupture with the church of Rome, by one of 
his difciples named Olaus Petri. The zealous efforts 
of this miffionary were feconded by Guftavus Vafa, 
whom the Swedes had raifed to the throne in place of 
Chriftiern. king of Denmark, whofe horrid barbarity 
loft him the crown. This prince, however, was as 

prudent 
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Reforma- prudent as he was zealous ; and, as the minds of the edidl, by which every fubjedl of Denmark was decla- Reii rtaa 

_ i Swedes were in a fludhiating date, he wifely avoided red free either to adhere to the tenets of die church of 
all kind of vehemence and precipitation in fpreading Rome, or to the dodtrine of Luther. The papal ty- 
the new dodlrine. Accordingly, the firfl objedt of his ranny was totally dedroyed by his fucceflor Chri- 
atter.tion was the indruction of his people in the fa- diern III. He began by iuppreffing the defpotic au- 
cred dodlrines of the Holy Scriptures: for which pur- thority of the bifhops, and redoring to their lawful 
pofe he invited into his dominions feveral learned Ger- owners a great part of the wealth and polfeffions which 
mans, and fpread abroad through the kingdom the the church had acquired by various ftratagems. This 
Swedidi trandation of the Bible that had been made was followed by a plan of religious dodlrine, worfliip, 
by Olaus Petri. Some time after this, in 1526, he and dilcipline, laid down by Bugenhagius, whom the 
appointed a conference at Upfal, between this reformer king had lent for from Wittemberg for that pnrpofe ; 
and Peter Gallius, a zealous defender of the ancient fu- and in 1539 an aflembly of the dates at Odenfee gave 
perdition, in which each of the champions was to bring a folemn fanftion to all thefe traulucticns. 36 

forth his arguments, that it might he feen on which In France alfo, the reformation began to make feme In Francc * 

fide the truth lay. In this difpute Olaus obtained progrefs very early. Margaret queen of Navarre, 

a dgnal vidtory ; which contributed much to confirm dder to Francis I. the perpetual rival of Charles V. was 


Gudavus in his perfuabon of the truth of Luther’s doc¬ 
trine, and to promote its progrefs in Sweden. The 
following year another event gave the finilhing droke 
to its propagation and fuccefs. This was the aflembly 
of the dates at WeReraas, where Gudavus recommend¬ 
ed the dodlrine of the reformers with fuch zeal, that, 
after warm debates fomented by the clergy in genera), 
it was unanimoudy rel'olved that the reformation intro¬ 
duced by Luther fhould have place in Sweden. This 
refolution was principally owing to the firmnefs and 
magnanimity of Gudavus, who declared publicly, that 
he would lay down the feeptre and retire from the 
kingdom, rather than rule a people endaved by the or¬ 
ders and authority of the pope, and more controuled by 
the tyranny of their bidrops than by the laws of their 
monarch. From this time the papal empire in Swe¬ 
den was entirely overthrown, and Gudavus declared 
35 head of the church. 

Iu Den- In Denmark,the reformation was introduced as early 

mark. as the year 1521, in confequence of the ardent defire 
difeovered by Chridiern II. of having his fubjedts in- 
ftrudted in the dodtrines of Luther. This monarch, 
notwithdanding his cruelty, for which his name has 
been rendered odious, was neverthelefs dedrous of de¬ 
livering his dominions from the tyranny of the church 
of Rome. For this purpofe, in the year 1520, he lent 
for Martin Reinard, one of the difciples of Carlodadt, 
out ot Saxony, and appointed him profeflor of divinity 
at Hafnia; and after his death, which happened in 
152 1, he invited Carlodadt himfelf to fill that impor¬ 
tant place. Carlodadt accepted of this office indeed, 
but in a fhort time returned to Germany; upon which 
Chridiern ufed his utmod endeavours to engage Lu¬ 
ther to vidt his dominions, but in vain. However, the 
progrefs of Chridiern, in reforming the religion of his 
fubjedts, or rather of advancing his own power above 
that of the church, was checked, in the year 1523, 
by a confpiracy, by which he was depofed and banifh- 
ed; his uncle Frederic, duke of Holdein and Slefwic, 
being appointed his fucceflor. 

Frederic conduced the reformation with much great¬ 
er prudence than his predecedor. He permitted the 
Proteflant d< dtors to preach publicly the fentiments 
©f Luther, but did not venture to change the efiablifh- 
ed government and difeipline of the church. However, 
he contributed greatly to the progrefs cf the reforma¬ 
tion, by his fuccefsful attempts in favour of religious 
liberty in an aflembly of the dates held at Odenfee in 
1527. Here he procured the publication of a famous 


a great friend to the new dodlrine ; and it appears 
that, as early as the year 1523, theie were in feveral 
of the provinces of France great numbers of people 
who had conceived the greated averfion both to the 
dodlrine and tyranny of the church of Rome ; among 
whom were many of the firft rank and dignity, and 
even fome of the epifcopal order. But as their num¬ 
ber increafed daily, and troubles and commotions were 
excited in feveral places on account of the religious dif¬ 
ferences, the authority of the king intervened, and 
many perfons eminent for their virtue and piety were 
put to death in the mod barbarous manner. Indeed 
Francis, who had either no religion at all, or, at belt, 
no dxed and confident fydem of religious principles, 
conduced himfelf towards the Proted.mts in fuch a, 
manner as bed anfwered his private views. Sometimes 
he refolved to invite Melandthon into France, probably 
with a view to pleafe his dder (he queen of Navarre, 
whom he loved tenderly, and who had drongly imbi¬ 
bed the Piotedant principles. At other times he ex- 
ercifed the mod infernal ciuelty towards the reformed 
and once made the following mad declaration, That if 
he thought the blood in his arm was tainted by the 
Lutheran herefy, he would have it cut off; and that; 
he would not fpare even his own children, if they en¬ 
tertained fentiments contrary to thofe of the Catholic 
church. 

About this time the famous Calvin began to draw 
the attention of the public, but more efpecially of the 
queen of Navarre. His zeal ex pole J him to danger ; 
and the friends of the reformation, whom Francis was 
daily committing to the dames, placed him more than 
once in the mod perilous dtuation, from which he was 
delivered by the interpodtion of the queen of Navarre. 

He therefore retired out of France to Badl in Swifle.r-- 
land j where he publifhed his Cliridian Inditutions, and. 
became afterwards fo famous. 

Thofe among the French who drd renounced the 
jurifdidton of the Romifti church, are commonly call¬ 
ed Lutherans by the writers of thofe early times.. 

Hence it has been fuppofed that they had all imbibed 
tire peculiar fentiments of Luther. But this appears by 
no means to have been the cafe : for the vicinity of 
the cities of Geneva, Laulannc, &c. which had adopt¬ 
ed the dodtrines of Calvin, produced a remarkable ef-. 
fed! upon the French Proteflant churches ; infomuch 
mat, about the middle of this century, they all entered 
into communion with the church of Geneva. The- 
French Proteftunts were called Hu^ckUi'* by their ad- *s ea Hu - 

vcrfaries, cuenotf.. 
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vcif.ivics, 0/ way ol' contempt. Thek fate was very, 
fevere, being pcilecuted with unparalleled fury; and 
though many princes of the blood, and of the firft no¬ 
bility, had embraced their fentiments, yet in no part (if 
the waild did the reformers fa .Ter fo much f. At Lift 
all commotions were quelled by the fortitude and mag¬ 
nanimity of Henry IV. who in the year 1598 granted 
all his iubjefls full liberty of confcience by the famous 
Edfft of Nantes, and feemed to have thoroughly efta- 
blifned the reformation throughout his dominions. Da¬ 
ting the minority cf Louis XIV. however, this edidt 
was revoked by Cardinal Mazarine, fince which time 
the Proteftants have often been cruelly perfecuted ; nor 
was the profeffion of the reformed religion in France at 
any time fo fafe as in moll other countries of Europe. 
See Revolution. 

In the other parts of Europe the oppofition to the 
church of Rome was bat faint and ambiguous befcie 
the diet of Augfburg. Before that period, however, 
it appears from undoubted teftimony, that the doflrine 
of Luther had made a confiderable, though probably 
fecret, progrefs through Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands; and had in all 
thefe countries many friends, of whom feveral repaired 
to Wittemherg, in order to enlarge their knowledge 
by means of Luther’s converfaticn. Some of thefe 
countries threw off the Romifn yoke entirely, and in 
others, a prodigious number of families embraced the 
principles of the reformed religion. It is certain in¬ 
deed, and the Roman-catholics themfelves acknowledge 
it without hefitation, that the Papal dodfrines and au¬ 
thority would have fallen into ruin in all parts of the 
world at once, had not the, force of tire fecular arm 
been employed to fupport- the tottering edifice. In the 
Netherlands particularly,the moil grievous perfecutions 
took place, fo that by the emperor Charles V. upwards 
of 100,000 were deftrsyed, while ftill greater cruelties 
were exercifed upon the people by his fon Philip II. 
The revolt of the United Provinces, however, and mo¬ 
tives of real policy, at laid put a ftop to- thefe furious 
proceedings; and, though in many provinces of the 
Netherlands, the eftabliihment of the Popifh religion- 
was ftill continued, the Proteftants have been long 
free of the danger of perfection on account, of their 
principles. 

The reformation made a confiderable progrefs in 
Spain and Italy foon after the rupture between Lu¬ 
ther and the Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of 
Italy, but more efpecially in the territories of Venice, 
Tufcany, and Naples, the fiiperftition of Rome loft 
ground, and great numbers of people of all ranks ex- 
prefled an aver.fion to the Papal yoke. This occafton- 
ed violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the year 1546 ; which,- however, were at 
lad quelled by the united efforts of Charles V. and hia 
viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In feveral places the 
pope put a ftop to the progrefs of the reformation, by 
letting loofe the inquiftors ; wholpread dreadful marks 
of their barbarity through the greateft, part of Italy. 
Thefe formidable mjnifters of fuperflition put fo many 
to death, and perpetrated fuch horrid adts of cruelty and 
oppreffion, that moft of the reformed confulted their 
fafety by a voluntary exile, while others returned to 
the religion of Rome, at leaft in external appearance. 
But the inquifitio-n, which frighted into the profeffion 
of Popery feveral Proteftants in other parts of Italy, 
4 


could never make its way into the kingdom of Naples; Reform a*, 
nor could either the authority or intreaties of the _ tll ’ n, i > _ . 
pope engage the Neapolitans to admit even vifitir.g in- 
quilitors. ^ 

In Spain, feveral people embraced the Proteftant i n Spain, 
religion, not only from the controverfies of Luther, but. 
even from Lhofe divines whom Charles V. had brought 
with him into Germany in order to refute the doc¬ 
trines of Lpthar. For thefe dodtors imbibed the pre¬ 
tended herefy inftead of refuting it, and propagated 
it more dr lefs on their return home. But the inqui- 
fition, which could ohtaiu no footing in Naples, reign¬ 
ed triumphant in Spain, and by the moft dreadful me¬ 
thods frightened the people back into Popery, and 
fuppreffed the, defire of exchanging their fuperftition 
for a more rational plan of religion. It was indeed 
prefumed that Charles himfelf died a proteftant; and 
it feems to be certain, that, when the approach of death 
had diffipated thofe fehemes of ambition and grandeur 
which had fo long blinded, him, his fentiments became 
much more rational and agreeable to Ghriftianity than 
they had ever been. All the eeclefiaftics who had at-, 
tended him, as foon as he expired, were fent to the 
inquifition, and committed to the flames, or put to 
death by fome other method equally terrible. Such 
was the fate of Auguftine Cafal, the emperor’s preach¬ 
er ; of Conftantine Pontius, his confeffor ; of Egidius, 

■whom he had named to the bifhopri c of Tortofa; of Bar¬ 
tholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, who had been con¬ 
feffor to King Philip and Queen Mary ; with 20 others 
of lefs note. ^ 

In. England, the principles of the reformation be- Jn ling- 
gan to be adopted as- foon as an- account of Luther’s land, 
dodtrines could be conveyed thither. In that kingdom 
there were ftill great remains- of the fedt called Lol¬ 
lards., whofe dodtrine refembled that of Luther ; and 
among whom, of corefequence, the fentiments of our 
reformer gained great credit. Henry VIII. king of 
England at that time was, a violent partifan of the 
church of Rome, and had a particular veneration for 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas. Being informed 
that Luther fpoke of his favourite author with con¬ 
tempt, he conceived a violent prejudice againft the re- 
former,and even wrote againft him, as we have already 
obferved. Luther did not hefitate at writing againft 
his. majefty, overcame him in argument, and treated 
him with very little ceremony. The firft ftep towards 
public reformation, however, was not taken- till die 
year 1529. Great complaints had been made in Eng¬ 
land, and of a very ancient- date, of the ufurpations of 
the clergy ; and by the prevalence of the Lutheran 
opinions, thefe complaints were now become more ge¬ 
neral than before. The Houfe of Commons, finding 
the occafion favourable, parted feveral bills, reftraining, 
the impe.fitions of the clergy : but what threatened the 
ecclefiaftical order with the greateft danger were the 
fevere reproaches thrown out almoft, without oppofition 
in.the houfe againft the diffolute lives, ambition, and 
avarice of the prieft's, and. their continual encroach¬ 
ments on tha privileges of the laity. The hills for re¬ 
gulating the clergy met with oppofition in the Houfe 
of Lords ; and bifhop Fifher imputed them to want of 
faith in the Commons, and tq a formed defign, pro¬ 
ceeding. from heretical and Lutheran principles, of rob¬ 
bing the church of her patrimony, and overturning the 
national religion. The Commons, however, complain¬ 
ed 
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ed to the king, by their fpeaker Sir Thomas Audley, trary laws and the tyrannical yoke of Rome upon the R R 01 "™* 
of thefe reflections thrown out again ft them; and the people of England. Nor weye the methods ljie £l1 ’; 
bifliop was obliged to retract his words. ployed in the caufe of fuperftition better than the came 

Though Henry had not the leaft idea of rejedting iifelf, or tempered by any fentiments of equity or con- 
any, even of the mod abfurd Romifh luperftitions, yet paftion. Baibarous tortures and death, in the mult 
as the oppreffions of the clergy iuited very ill with the ihocking forms, awaited thole who oppofed her will, or 
violence of his own temper, he was pleafed with every made the leaft (land againft the reftoration of Popery, 
opportunity of leiiening their power. In the parlia- And among many other viflims, the learned and pious 
meat of 1531, he lhowed his deflgn of humbling the Cramner, urchbilhop of Canterbury, who had been one 
clergy in the mod effeflual manner. An oblolete fta- of tfae mod illuftrious inftruments of the Reformation 
tute was revived, from which it was pretended that it in England, fell a facrifice to her fury. This odious 
vr,s criminal to fubmit to the legatiue power which' feene ef perfecution was happily concluded in the year 
had been exercifed by cardinal Wolfey. By this ftroke 1558, by the death of the queen, who left no iflue ; 
the whole body of clergy was declared guilty at once, and, as foon as her fucceifor the lady Elizabeth afeend- 
They were too well acquainted with Henry’s difpofi- ed the throne, all things alfumed n new and a pleafing 
lion, however, to reply, that their ruin would have afpeft. This illuftrious princefs, whofe fentiments, 
been the certain confeqnence of their not fuomitting counfels, and projects, breathed a fpirit fuperior to the 
to Wolfey’s commifllon which had been given by royal natural foftnefs and delicacy of her fex, exerted this 
authority. lnRead of making any defence of this kind, vigorous and manly fpirit in the defence of oppreffed 
they chofe to throw themfeives on the mercy of their confciepce and expiring liberty, breke anew the de- 
fovereign; which, however, it coft them 118,840 1 - to fpotic yoke of Papal authority and fuperftition, and, 
procure. A coufefiion was likewife extorted from delivering her people from the bondage of Rome, efta- 
them, that the king was proteflor and fupreme head blilbed thptform of religious doftrine and ecclefiaftical 
of the church of England ; though fome of them had government which ftill fubfifts in England. This reli- 
the dexterity to get a claufe inferted, which invalidated gious eftablifhment differs, in fome refpedts, from the 
the whole lubmilfion, viz. in Jo Jar as is permitted by plan that had been formed by thofe whom Edward VI. 
the law oj Chrijl. had employed for promoting the c.aufe of the Reforma- 

The king, having thus begun to reduce the power t.ion, and approaches nearer to the rites and difeipline 
of the clergy, kept no bounds with them altei\yards. ,in former times ; though it is widely different, and, in 
He did not indeed attempt any reformation in religious the mod important points, entirely oppofite to the prin- 
matters; nay, he perfecuted mqft violently fuch as did ciples of the Roman hierarchy. See England, n° 293, 
attempt this in the leaft. Indeed, the mod effential &c. 41 

article of his creed feems to have been his own fupre- The caufe of the .reformation underwent in Ireland In Ireland, 
macy ; for whoever denied this, was lure to fuffer tfte the fame viciflRudes and revolutions that had attended 
mod fevere penalties, whether Proteftant or Papift. it in England. When Henry VIH. after the abolition 
But an account of the abfurd and cruel conduct of phis of the Papal authority, was declared .fupreme head upon 
prince, and of his final quarrel with the pope pn ac- earth of the church of England, George Brown, a na- 
count of his refufmg ^ dilpenfation to marry Anne Bo- tive of England, and a monk of the Auguftine order, 
leyn, is given under the article England, 253— whom that monarch had created, in die year 1535, 

292. archbifhop of Duhlin, .began to aft with the utmoft 

He died in 1547, and was fucceeded by his only vigour in canfequence of this change in .the hierarchy, 
fon Edward YR This amiable prince, whole early He purged the churches .of his diocefe .from iuperfti- 
youth was crowned with that wifdom, lagacity, and vir- tion in all its various forms, pulled down images, de- 
lue, that would have done honour to advanced .years, ftroyed relics, abolilhed abfurd and.idolatrous rites, and, 
gave new fpirit and vigour to the Proteftant caufe, and by the influence as well as authority .he,had in Ireland, 
was it? briglueft ornament, as well as its moft effec- caufed the king’s fupremacy to be acknowledged in 
tual fupport. He encouraged learned and pious men that .nation. Henry fhawed, foon after, that this fu- 
offoreign countries to fettle in England, and addref- premacy was not a vain title; for he banifhed the 
fed a particular invitation to Martin Bucer and Paul monks out of that kingdom, confifcated their revenues, 

Fagius, whofe moderation added a luftre to their other and deftroyed.their convents. In the reign of Edward 
virtue?, that, by the miniftry and labours.of thefe emi- VI. ftill farther progrefs was made in the removal of 
pent men, in concert with thofe of the friends of the popifh luperftitions, by the zealous labours of bilhop 
Reformation in England, he might purge his domi- Brown, and the aufpicious encouragement he granted 
mans.from the fordid fiftions of popery, and eftabliih to all who exerted themlelves in the caufe of the Re- 
the pure aoflrines of Chriftianity in their place. For formation. But the death of this excellent prince, 
this purpofe, he iffued out the wifeft orders for the and the acceffion of queen Mary, had like to have 
reftoration of tiue religion ; but. his reign was too fhort changed the face of affairs in Ii eland as much as in 
to acromplifh iully fuch a glorious purpofe. In tfie 'England ; but her defigns were difappojnted by a very 
year 1553, be was taken from.his loving and .airlifted curious adventure, of which the following account has 
ftubjefts, whole forrow was inexpreffible, and fuited.to been copied from the papers of Richard earl of Corke. 
their lofs. His lifter Mary (the daughter of Catharine “ Queen Mary having dealt f’everely with the Prote- 
of Arragon, from whom Henry had been feparated by ftants in England, about the latter end of her reign aifappoint- 
•the famous divorce), a furious bigot to the church uf Tigned a commiffion for to take the fame courfe with mentof a 
Rome, and a princefs whofe natural charafter, like the -them in Ireland ; and to execute the fame with greater t’opiihdoc- 
f’pirit of her religion, was.defpotic and.cruel, .fucceeded force, fhe nominates Dr Cole one of the commiftiouets. f" r 1U Irt " 
him on the Britifli throne, and impefed anew the arbi- This Doftor coming, with the commiflion, to Cheftcr dvd 
Vol. XVI. G 


on 
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Rein, m i- on his journey, the mayor of that city hearing that her 
tiou. majefty was fending a meffenger into Ireland, and he 
being a churchman, waited on the Dodtor, who in dif- 
courfe with the mayor taketh out of a cloke-bag a 
leather box, faying unto him, Here is a commiffion that 
fnall lajh the Heretics of Ireland, calling the Proteftants 
by "that title. The good woman of the houfe being 
well affedted to the Proteftant religion, and alfo having 
a brother named John Edmonds of the fame, then a ci¬ 
tizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the Dodtor’s 
words ; but watching her convenient time while the 
mayor took his leave, and the Dodtor complimented 
him down the Hairs, fhe open's the box, takes the com¬ 
miffion out, and places in lieu thereof a fheet of paper 
with a pack of cards wrapt up therein, the knave of 
clubs being faced uppermoft. The dodtor coming up 
to his chamber fufpedting nothing of what had been 
d-one put up the box as formerly. The next day go¬ 
ing to the water-fide, wind and weather ferving him, 
he fails towards Ireland and landed on the 7th of Oc¬ 
tober 1558 at Dublin. Then coming to the caftle, 
the Lord Fitz-Walters being lord-deputy, fent for 
him to come before him and the privy-council; who, 
coming in, .after he had made a fpeech relating upon 
what account he came over, he prefents the box unto 
the lord-deputy; who caufing it to be opened, that the 
fecretary might read the commiffion, there was nothing 
fave a pack of cards with the knave of clubs upper¬ 
moft; ; which not only ftartled the lord-deputy and 
council, but the Dodtor, who affured them he had a 
commiffion, but knew not how it was gone. Then the 
lord-deputy made anfwer: Let us have another com¬ 
miffion, and we (hall fhuffle the cards in the meanwhile. 
The Dodtor being troubled in his mind, went away, and 
returned into England, and coming to the court obtain¬ 
ed another commiffion; but flaying for a wind on the 
water-fide, news came to him that the queen was dead : 
and thus God preferved the Proteftants of Ireland.” 
Queen Elizabeth was fo delighted with this ftory, which 
was related to her by lord Fitz-Walter on his return to 
England, that fhe fent for Elizabeth Edmonds, whofe 
hufband’s name was MatterJhad,a.Ti& gave her a penfion 
43 of'40 1. during her life. 

Of the Rc- In Scotland, the feeds of reformation were very early 
formation fown, by feveral noblemen who hadrefided in Germany 
in Scot- during the religious difputes there. But for many years 

l and - it was fuppreffed by the power of the pope, feconded by 

inhuman laws and barbarous executions. The moft emi¬ 
nent oppofer of the Papal Jurifdidtion was John Knox, 
a difciple of Calvin, a man of great zeal and invincible 
fortitude. On all oecafions he railed the drooping fpi- 
rits of the reformers, and encouraged them to go on 
with their work notwithftanding the oppofition and 
treachery of the queen-regent; till at laft, in 1561, by 
the affiftance of an Englifh army fent by Elizabeth, Po¬ 
pery was in a manner totally extirpated throughout the 
kingdom. From this period the form of dodtrine, wor- 
fhip, and difcipline eftablifhed by Calvin at Geveva, has 
had the afcendancy in Scotland. But for an account 
of the difficulties which the Scottifh reformers had to 
ftruggle with, and the manner in which thefe were 
overcome, &c. fee Scotland. 

For further information on the fubjedt of the refor¬ 
mation in general, we refer our readers to the works 
of Burnet and Brandt, to Beaufobre’s Hijloire de la 
Reformation dans l’Empire, et Jes Etats de la Confeffion 


d’ Augslourg depuis 1517—1530, in4vois8vo, Berlin RefradUrn 
1785, and Moiheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. See alfo II 
Sleidan De Statu Religionis itf Repuhlica Carolo V ■; ^ _ u lzQ . 

Cafaris Commentarii ; and father Paul’s hiftory of the 
Council of Trent. 

REFRACTION, in general, is the deviation of a 
moving body from its diredt courfe, occafioned by the 
different denfity of the medium in which it moves; or 
it is a change of diredtion occafioned by a body’s fall¬ 
ing obliquely out of one medium into another. The 
word is chiefly made life of with regard to the rays of 
light. See Optics {Index") at Refraction. 

REFRANGIBIL 1 TY of Light, the difpofition 
of rays to be refradted. The term is chiefly applied to 
the difpofition of rays to produce different colours, ac¬ 
cording to their different degrees of refrangibility. See 
Chromatics and Optics pajjim. 

REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy which 
refrelhes the inward parts by cooling them ;as clyfters, 
ptifans, See. 

REFRIGERATORY, in chemiftry, a veffel filled 
with cold water, through which the worm paffes in di- 
ftillation.; the ufe of which is to condenfe the vapours 
as they pafs through the worm. 

Cities of REFUGE, were places provided as Hfy- 
la, for fuch as againft their will fhould happen to kill a 
man. Of thefe cities there were three on each fide 
Jordan : on this fide were Kedefh of Naphtali, Hebron, 
and Schechem ; beyond Jordan were Bezer, Golan, and 
Ramoth-Gilead. When any of the Hebrews, or ftran- 
gers that dwelt in their country, happened to fpill the 
blood of a man, they might retire thither to be out of 
the reach of the violent attempts of the relations of the 
deceafed, and to prepare for their defence and juftifica- 
tion before the judges. The manflayer underwent two 
trials: firft before the judges of the city of refuge to 
which he had fled; and fecondly before the judges of 
his own city. If found guilty, he was put to death 
with all the feverity of the law. If he was acquitted, 
he was not immediately fet at liberty; but, to infpire a 
degree of horror againft even involuntary homicide, he 
was recondudted to the place of refuge, and obliged to 
continue there in a fort pf banifhment till the death of 
the high-prieft. If, befbre this time, he ventured out, 
the revenger of blood might freely kill him ; but after 
the high-prieft’s death he was at liberty to go where he 
pleafed without moleftation. It was neceifary that 
the perfon who fled to any of the cities of re¬ 
fuge Ihould underftand fome trade or calling that 
he might not be burthenfome to the inhabitants. 

The cities of refuge were required to be well fupplied 
with water and neceffary provifions. They were alfo 
to be of eafy accefs to have good reads leading to them, 
with commodious bridges where there was occafion. 

The width of the roads was to be 32 cubits or 48 feet 
at leaft. It was further required, that at all crofs-ways 
diredtion-pofts fhould be eredted, with an infeription 
pointing out the road to the cities of refuge. The 
15th of Adar, which anfwers to our February moon, 
was appointed for the city magiftrates to fee that the 
roads were in good' condition. No perfon in any of 
thefe cities was allowed to make weapons, left the rela¬ 
tions of the deceafed fhould be furnifhed with the means 
of gratifying their revenge. Deut. xix. 3. iv. 41. 43.. 

Jofh. xx. 7. Three other cities of refuge were condi¬ 
tionally promifed, but never granted. See Asylum. 
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Refugees REFUGEES, a term at firft applied to the French 
11 Proteftants, who, by the revocation of the edict of 
T at -E Nantz, were conftrained to fly from perfecution, and 
take refuse in foreign countries. Since that time, 
however, it has been extended to all fuch as leave their 
country in times of danger or diftrefs ; and hence, fince 
the American Revolution, the Englilh frequently heard 
of American refugees. 

REGALE, a magnificent entertainment or treat, 
given to ambaffadors and other perfons of diftindtion, 
to entertain or do them honour. 

It is ufual in Italy, at the arrival of a traveller of 
eminence, to fend him a regale, that is, a prefent of 
fweetmeats, fruits, &c. by way of refrefhment. 

REGALIA, in law, the rights and prerogatives of 
a king. See Prerogative. 

Regalia is alfo ufed for the apparatus of a corona¬ 
tion ; as the crown, the feeptre with the crofs, that 
with the dove, St Edward’s ftaff, the globe, and the 
orb with the crofs, four feveral fwords, &c.—The re¬ 
galia of Scotland were depofited in the cattle of Edin¬ 
burgh in the year 1707, in what is called the Jewel 
Office. This room was lately opened by fome commif- 
fioners appointed by the king, when the large cheft in 
which it is fuppofed they were placed was found ; but 
as it has not, that we have heard of, been opened, it is 
impoffible to fay whether they be there or not. It is 
very generally thought they were carried to the Tower 
of London in the reign of Queen Anne ; and a crown 
is there fhewn which is called the Scotch crown. We 
do not believe, however, that that is the real crown of 
Scotland ; and think it probable that the Scotch regalia 
are in the cheft which was lately found. If they are 
not there, they muft have been taken away by health, 
and either deftroyed or melted down, fer we do not be¬ 
lieve chat they are in the Tower of London. 

Lord of REGALITY, in Scots law. See Law, 
n° clviii. 4. 

Court of REGARD. See FoREsr-Courts. 

REGARDANT, in heraldry, fignifies looking be¬ 
hind ; and it is ufed for a lion, or other beaft, with his 
face turned towards his tail. 

REGARDER, an ancient officer of the king’s fo- 
reft, fworn to make the regard of the foreft every 
year ; that is, to take a view of its limits, to inquire 
into all offences and defaults committed by the forefters 
within the foreft, and to obferve whether all the offi¬ 
cers executed their refpedtive duties. See Forest- 
Laws. 

REGATA, or Regatta, a fpecies of amufement 
peculiar to the republic of Venice. This fpedtacle has 
the power of exciting the greateft emotions of the heart, 
admiration, enthufiafm, and fenfe of glory, and the whole 
train of our beft feelings. The grand regata is only 
exhibited on particular occafions, as ihevifits of foreign 
princes and kings at Venice. 

It is difficult to give a juft idea of the ardour that the 
notice of a regata fpreads among all claffes of the inha¬ 
bitants of Venice. Proud of the exclufive privilege of 
giving fuch a fpedlacle, through the wonderful local cir- 
cumftances of tlisir city, they are highly delighted with 
making preparations along time before, in order to con¬ 
tribute all they can towards the perfection and enjoyment 
of the fpedtacle. A thoufand interefts are formed and 
augmented every day; parties in favour of the different 
competitors who are known ; the protection of young 
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noblemen given to the gondolier; in their fervict ; die 
defire of honours and rewards in the afpirants ; and, in 
the midft of all this, that ingenious national induftry, 
which awakes the Venetians from their habitual indo¬ 
lence, to derive advantage from the bufinefs and agita¬ 
tion of the moment: all thefe circumftances united give 
to the numerous inhabitants of this lively city a degree 
of fpirit and animation which render it during that time 
a delightful abode in the eyes of the philofopher and 
the ftranger. Crowds of people flock from the adjacent 
parts, and travellers joyfully repair to this l'cene of 
gaiety and pleafure. 

Although it is allowable for any man to go and in- 
feribe his name in the lift of combatants until the fixed 
number is complete, it will not be amifs to remark one 
thing, which has relation to more antient times. The 
ftate of a gondolier* is of much confideration among * See God- 
the people ; which is very natural, that having been the Cola, 
primitive condition of the inhabitants of this country. 

But, befxdes this general confideration, there are among 
them fome families truly diftinguifhed andrefpeded by 
their equals, whole antiquity is acknowledged, and who, 
on account of a fucceffion of virtuous men, able in 
their profeffion, and honoured for the prizes they have 
carried off in thefe contefts, form the body of nolle 
gondoliers ; often more worthy of that title than the 
higher order of nobility, who only derive their honours 
from the merit of their anceftors, or from their own 
riches. The confideration for thofe families is carried 
fo far, that, in the difputes frequently arifing among 
the gondoliers in their ordinary paffage ®f the canals, we 
fometimes fee a quarrel inftantly made up by the fimple 
interpofition of a third perfon, who has chanced to be of 
this reverend body. They are rigid with refpedt to mif- 
alliances in their families, and they endeavour recipro¬ 
cally to give and take their wives among thofe of their 
own rank. But we muft remark here, with pleafurc, 
that thefe diftindtions infer no inequality of condition, 
nor admit any oppreffion of inferiors, being founded 
folely on laudable and virtuous opinions. Diftindtions 
derived from fortune only, are thofe which always out¬ 
rage nature, and often virtue. 

In general, the competitors at the great regatas are 
chofen from among thefe families of reputation. As 
foon as they are fixed upon for this exploit, they fpend 
the intermediate time in preparing themfelves for it, by 
a daily affiduous and fatiguing exercife. If they are in 
fervice, their mailers during that time not only give 
them their liberty, but alfo augment their wages. This 
cuftom would feem to indicate, that they look upon them 
as perfons confecrated to the honour of the nation, and 
under a fort of obligation to contribute to its glory. 

At laft the great day arrives. Their relations affem- 
ble together : they encourage the heroes, by calling to 
their minds the records of their families; the women 
prefent the oar, befeeching them, in an epic tone, to 
remember that they are the fons of famous men, whofe 
fteps they will be expedted to follow : this they do with 
as much folemnity as the Spartan women prefented the 
fhield to their fons, bidding them either return with or 
upon it. Religion, as pradtifed among the lower clafi; 
qf people, has its lhare in the preparations for this en 
terprize. They caufe maffes to be faid ; they make 
vows to fome particular church ; and they arm their 
boats for the conteft with the images of thofe faint.; 
who are moft in vogue. Sorcerers are not forgotten 
G 2 upon 
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Retail. upon this cccafion. For gondoliers who have loft the 
race often declare, that witchcraft had been praclifed 
againft them, or certainly they mull have won the day. 
Such a fuppofition prevents a poor fellow from think¬ 
ing ill of himfelf; an opinion that might be favourable 
to him another time. 

The courfe is about four miles. The boats ftartfrom 
a certain place, run through the great winding canal, 
which divides the town into two parts, turn round a 
picket, and, coming back the fame way, go and feize 
the prize, which . is fixed at the acuteft angle of'the 
great canal, on the convex fide, fo that the point of 
light may be the more extended, and the prize feized 
in the fight of the fpedtators oil both fides. 

According to the number of competitors, different 
races are performed in different forts of boats; fome with 
one oar and others with two. The prizes propofed are 
four, indicated, by four flags of different colours, with 
the different value of the prizes marked upon them.—■ 
Thefe flags, public and glorious monuments, are the 
priies to which the competitors particularly afpire. But 
the government always-adds to each a genteel fum of 
money ; befides that the conquerors, immediately after 
the victory, are furrounded by all the beau, motide, who 
congratulate and make them prefents; after which they 
go, bearing their honourable trophy in their hand, 
down the whole length of the canal, and receive the 
applaufe of innumerable fpeftators. 

This grand canal, ever ftriking by the Angularity 
and beauty of the buildings which border it, is, upon 
thefe occafions, covered with an infinity of fpeftators, 
in all forts of barges, boats, and gondolas. The ele¬ 
ment on which they move is icarcely feen ; but the 
noife of "oars, the agitation of arms ahd bodies in per¬ 
petual motion, indicate the fpe&acle to be upon the 
water. At certain diftances, on each fide of the fhore, 
are eredfed little amphitheatres and fcaffoldings, where 
are placed bands of mufic ; the harmonious found of 
which predominates now and then over the buzzing 
noife of the people. Some days before a regata, one 
may fee on the great canal many boats for pleafure and 
entertainment. The young nohle, the citizen, the rich 
artizan, mounts a long boat of fix or eight oars ; his 
gondoliers decorated with rich and Angular dreffes, and 
the veffel itfelf adorned with various fluffs. Among the 
nobles there are always a number who are at a confider- 
able expence in thefe decorations; and at the regata it¬ 
felf exhibit on the water perfonages of mytholdgic 
ftory, with the heroes of antiquity in their train, or 
amufe themfelves with reprefenting the coftumi of dif¬ 
ferent nations : in fhort, people contribute with a mad 
fort of magnificence, from all quarters, to this mafque- 
rade, the favourite diverfion of the Venetians. But 
thefe great machines, not being the lefs in motion on 
account of their ornaments, are not merely deftined to 
grace the fhow: they are employed at the regata, at 
every moment, to range the people, to protedt the 
courfe, and to “keep the avenue 'open and clear to the 
goal. The nobility, kneeling upon cuftiions at the 
prow of their veffels, are attentive to thefe matters, and 
announce their orders to the mqft reftive, by darting at 
them little gilded or filvered halls, by means of certain 
bows, with which they are furniftiedon this occafion. 
And this is the only appearance of coertion in the Ve¬ 
netian police on thefe days of the greateft tumult: nor 
is there to be feen, in any p'art of the city, a body of 


guards of patrol, nor even a gun or a halbert. The 
mildnefs of the nation, its gaiety, its education in the 
habit of believing that the government is ever awake, 
that it knows and fees every tiling j its refpedtful at¬ 
tachment to the body of patricians ; the foie afpect of 
certain officers of the police in their robes, difperfed in 
different places, at once operate and explain that tran¬ 
quillity, that fecurity, which we fee in the midft of the 
greateft confuiicn, and that furprifmg docility in fo 
lively and fiery a people. Regattas have been attempt¬ 
ed on the river Thames, but they Were but humble imi¬ 
tations of the Venetian amuferhent. 

REGEL, or Rigel, a fixed ftar of the firft mag¬ 
nitude, in Orion’s left foot. 

REGENERATION, in theology, the adt of being 
born again by a fpiritual birth, or the change of heart 
and life experienced by a perfon who forlakes a courle 
of vice, and lincerely embraces a life of virtue and piety. 

REGENSBURG, or Ratisbon. See Ratisbon. 

REGENT, one who governs a kingdom during the 
minority or abfence of the king. 

In, France, the que’en-mother had the regency of the 
kingdom during the minority of the king, under the 
title of queen-r egeht. 

In England, the methods of appointing this guar¬ 
dian or regent have be'en fo various, and the duration 
of his .power fo uncertain, that from hence alone it 
may be coll'e&ed that his office is unknown to the com¬ 
mon law; and therefore (as Sir Edward Coke fays, 
4 Inft. 58.) the fureft Way is to have him made by au¬ 
thority of the great council in parliament. The earl of 
Pembroke by his own authority affirmed in very trou- 
blcfome times the regency of Henry HI. who was then 
only nine years old; but was declared of full age by 
the ;pope at 17, confirmed the great charter at 18, and 
took upon him the adminiftration of the government at 
20. A guardian and councils of regency were named 
for Edward III. by the parliament, which depofed his 
father ; the young king being then j 5, and not affuming 
the government till three years after. When Richard II. 
fucceeded at the age of n, the duke of Lancafter took 
upon him the management of the kingdom till the parlia¬ 
ment met, which appointed a nominal council to affift 
him. Henry V. on his death-bed named a regent‘and a 
guardian for his infant fon Henry VI. then nine months, 
old: but the parliament altered his difpofkion, and ap¬ 
pointed aprofe< 5 tor ahd council, With a fpecial limited au¬ 
thority. Both thefe princes remained in a ftate of pupil¬ 
age till the age of 23. Edward V. at the age of 13, 
was recommended by hi's fatherto the care of the duke 
of Gloucefter; who was declared protedlor by the privy- 
council. The ftatutes 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. and 28 
Hen. VIII. c. 7. provided, that the fucceffor, if a 
male and'under 18, Or if a female and under 16, fhould 
be till fuch age in the governance of his or heir na¬ 
tural mother, (if approved by the king), and fuch other 
c uriceilors as his majefty fhould by will or otherwife ap¬ 
point: and he accordingly appointed his 16 executors 
to have the government of his ion Edward VI. and the 
kingdom, which executers eledled the earl of Hartford, 
prote&or. The ftatutes 24 Geo. II. c. 24. in cafe the 
crotvn lliould defCend’to any of the children of Frede¬ 
ric late prince Of Whies Under the age of 18, appoint¬ 
ed the princefs dowager;—ahd that of 5 Geo. III. c.. 
27. in cafe of a like defeent to any of his-prefent ma,- 
jefty’s children* empowers the 1 king to‘name either the 

queen 


Regel 

II 

Regent. 
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R< £ er,t , xjueen or princefs dowager, or any defendant of king 
. George II. refiding in England ;—to be guardian and 

regent till the fucceffor attains fitch age, affifted by a 
council of regency; the powers of them all being ex- 
prefsly defined and fet down in the feveral afls. 

Regent alfo fignifies a profeifor of arts and fciences 
in a college, having pupils under his care j but it is ge¬ 
nerally reftrained to the lower claffes, as to rhetoric, lo¬ 
gic, &c. thofe of philofophy being called proftffors. In 
the Englifh univerlities it is applied to Mailers of Arts 
under five years Handing, and to Do&ors under two, 
as non-regent is to thofe above that Handing. 

Swin- REGGIO, an ancient and coufiderable town of 

T*aveh ' ^ ta ^’ ’ n t ^ ie kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther 

tht^Two' 0 Calabria, w ' l b an archbilhop’s fee, and a woollen maau- 
Sicilies. fadory. It is feated in a delightful country, which 
.produces plenty of oranges, and all their kindred fruits. 
The olives are exquifite, ar.dhigh-flavoured. The town, 
however, can boafi o neither beautiful buildings nor 
Hrong fortifications. Of its edifices the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral is the only Hriking one, but it affords nothing cu¬ 
rious in architecture. The citadel is far from formida¬ 
ble, according to the prefer.t lyfiem cl tidies ; nor could 
the city walls make a long refifiance agu-'ii any enemy 
but Baibary corfairs ; and even thefe they have not al¬ 
ways been able to repel, ft r in 1543 it was laid in allies 
by Barbarolfa. Muflapha facked it 15 yeais alter, and 
the defolation was renewed in 1593 by another let of 
Turks. Its expofed fituation, on the very threfhold of 
Italy, and fronting Sicily, has from the earlieft period 
rendered it battle to attacks and devafiations. The Chal 
cidians feized upon it, or, according to the ufual Greek 
phrafe, founded it, and called the colony Rhagion, from 
a word that means a break or crack, alluding to its pofi- 
tion on the point where Sicily broke off from the conti¬ 
nent. Anaxilas oppreffed its liberties. Dionyfius the 
Elder took it, and put many of the principal citizens 
to death, in revenge for their having refufed his alliance. 
The Campanian legion, fent to proted the Rhegians, 
turned its fword againff them, maffacred many inhabi¬ 
tants, and tyrannized over the remainder, till the Ro- 
man fenate thought proper to punifh thefe traitors with 
exemplary feverity, though at the fame time it entered 
into league with the revolved garrifon of Meffina. This 
union with a fet of villains, guilty of the fame crime, 
proved that no love, of juflice, but political reafons 
-alone, drew down its vengeance on the Campanians.— 
It is about 12 miles S. E of Meffina, and 19c 'S. by E. 
of Naples. E. Long. 16. o. N. Lat. 38. 4. 

Reggio, an ancient, handfome, and Hrong town of 
Italy, in the duchy of Modena, with a Hrong citadel, 
and a biihop’s fee. It has been ruined feveral times by 
the Goths, and other nations. In the cathedral are 
paintings by the greateH rnaHers ; and in the fquare is 
the Hattie of Brennus, chief of the Gauls. The inha¬ 
bitants are about 22,000, who carry on a great trade in 
filk. It was taken by prince Eugene in 1706, and by 
the king of Sardinia in 1742. It is feated in a fettile 
country to the fouth of the Apennines, and to the north 
of a fpacious plain, 15 miles north-weft of Modena, and 
•80 foutheaft of Milan. E. Long. 11. 5. N. Lat, 44. 43. 
—The duchy of this name is bounded on the weft by 
that of Modena, and produces a great deal of filk, and 
belongs to the duke of Modena, except the marquifate 
of St Martin, which belongs to a prince of that name. 


REGIAM majestatem. See Law, n° civ. 3. Regiazr. 

REGICIDE, king-killer, a word chiefly ufed .11 
in England in fpeaking of the perfons concerned in the 
trial, condemnation, and execution, of king Charles I. 

REGIFUG 1 UM was a feaft celebrated at Rome on 
the 24th of February, in commemoration of the expul- 
fion of Tarquirtius Svpcrlus , and the abolition of regal 
power. It was alfo performed on the 26th of May, 
when the king of the Sacrifices, or Rex Sacrorum, offer¬ 
ed bean flour and bacon, in the place where the aflerr.- 
biies were held. The facrifice being over, the people 
hafted away with all fpeed, to denote the precipitate 
flight of King Tarquir.. 

REGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and, in a more 
general fenfe, of all the non-naturals, with a view to 
preferve or reflore health. See Abstinence, Ali¬ 
ment, Food, Diet, Drink, and Medicine. 

The viciflitude of exercife and reft forms alfo a necef- 
fary part of regimen. See Exercise. 

It is beneficial to be at reft now and then, but more 
fo frequently to ufe exercife ; becaufe inadion renders 
the body Weak and hfUefs, and labour Hrengthens it. 

But a medium is to be obferved in all things, and too 
much fatigue i, to be avoided : for frequent and violent 
exercife overpowers the natural ftrength, and wafies the 
body ; but moderate exercife ought always to be ufed 
before meals. Now, of all kinds of exercife, riding on 
horieback is the moft convenient: or if the perfon be 
too weak to bear it, riding in a coach, or at le.ift in a 
litter : next follow fencing, playing at ball, running, 
walking. But it is one of the inconveniences of old 
age, that there is feldom fufficient ftrength for ufing bo- 
ddy exercife, though it be extremely requifite for health : 
wherefore fridions with the flelh-brufh are neceffary at 
this time of hfc ; which Ihould be performed by the per¬ 
fon himfelf, if poffible ; if not, by his fervants. 

Sleep is the fweet footh'er of cares, and reftorer of 
ftrength ; as it repairs and replaces the waftes that are 
made by the labours and exercifes of the day. But ex- 
ceffive jfieep has its inconveniences ; for it blunts the 
fenfes, and renders them lefs fit for the duties of life. 

The proper time for fteep is the night, when darknefs. 
and iilence invite and bring it on: day-deep is lefs re- 
freihing ; which rule if it be proper for the multitude 
to obferve, much more is the obfervance of it neceffary 
for perfons addided to literary ftudies, whofe minds and 
bodies are more fufceptible of injuries. 

REGiMEN^in grammar, that part of fyntax, or con-, 
ftrudion, which regulates the dependency of words, and. 
the alterations which one occafions in another. 

Rf.gimf.n for Seamen. See Seamen. 

REGIMENT, is a body of men, either horfe, foot, 
or artillery, commanded by a colonel, lieutenant.colonel,' 
and major. Each regiment offoot is divided into com¬ 
panies ; but the number of companies differs: though 
•in Britain the regiments are generally 10 companies, 
one of which is always grenadiers, exclufive of the two 
independent companies. Regiments of horfe are com¬ 
monly fix troops, but there are fome of nine. Dragoon 
regiments are generally in war-time 8 troops, and in 
time of peace but 6. Each regiment has a chaplain, 
quarter-mafter, adjutant, and furgeon. Some German 
regiments confift of 2000 foot; and the regiment of 
‘Picardy in France confided of 6000, being 120 com¬ 
panies, of |o men in each company. 
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Regiments wer e firfl formed in France in the year 
1558, and in England in the year 1660. 
REGIOMONTANUS. See Muller. 

REGION, in geography, a large extent of land, in¬ 
habited by many people of the fame nation, and inclofed 
within certain limits or bounds. 

The modern aftronomers divide the moon into feveral 
regions, or large tradts of land, to each of which they 
give its proper name. 

Region, in phyfiology, is taken for a divifion of our 
atmofphere, which is divided into the upper, middle, and 
lower regions. 

The upper region commences from the tops of the 
mountains, and reaches to the utmoft limits of the at¬ 
mofphere. In this region reign a perpetual, equable, 
calmnefs, clearnefs, and ferenity. The middle region 
is that in which the clouds reilde, and where meteors 
are formed, extending from the extremity of the lowed 
to the tops of the highed mountains. The lowed re¬ 
gion is that in which we breathe, which is bounded by 
the reflexion of the fun’s rays; or by the height to 
which they rebound from the earth. See Atmosphere 
and Air. 

JEtbereal Region, in cofmography, is the whole ex¬ 
tent of the univerfe, in which is included all the hea¬ 
venly bodies, and even the orb of the fixed dars. 

Elementary Region, according to the Aridotelians, is 
a fphere terminated by the concavity of the moon’s orb, 
comprehending the atmofphere of the earth. 

Region, in anatomy a divifion of the human body, 
otherwife called eavity, of which anatomids reckon three, 
viz. the upper region, or that of the head; the middle 
.region, that of the thorax or bread ; and the lower, the 
ablomen, orbelly. See Anatomy. 

Region, in ancient Rome, was a part or divifion of 
the city. The regions were only four in number, till 
Augudus Casfar's time, who divided the city into four¬ 
teen ; overreach of which he fettled two furveyors, call¬ 
ed curatores viarum , who were appointed annually, 
and took their divifions by lot. Thefe fourteen regions 
contained four hundred and twenty-four dreets, thirty- 
one of which were called greater or royal Jlreets, which 
began at, the gilt pillar that dood at the entry of the 
open place in the middle of the city. The extent of 
thefe divifions vaiied greatly, fome being from 12000 
or 13000 to 33000 feet or upwards in circumference. 
Authors, however, are not agreed as to the exafl limits 
of each. The curatores viarum wore the pifrple, had 
each two liftors in their proper divifions, had Haves un¬ 
der them to take care of fires, that happened to break 
out. They had alfo two officers, called denunciatores, in 
each region to give account of any diforders. Four 
vico-inagifiri alfo were appointed in each dreet, who 
took care of the dreets allotted them, and carried the 
orders of the city to each citizen. 

REGISTER, a public book, in which are entered 
and recorded memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had re- 
couri'e to (jccafiona’Iy for knowing and proving matters 
of face. Of thefe there are feveral kinds ; as, 

1. Regider of deeds in Yorklhire and Middlefex, in 
which are regidered all deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. 
that affed any lands or tenements in thofe counties, 
which are otherwife void againd any fubfequent pur- 
chafers or mortgagees, See. but this does not extend to 
any copyhold edate, nor to leafes at a rack-rent, or 


where they do not exceed 21 years. The regidered Rcgifcew 
memorials mud be ingroffed 011 parchment, under the I. 
hand and leal of fome of the granters or grantees, at- 
teded by witnelfes who are to prove the figning or feal- 
ing of them and the execution of the deed. But thefe 
regiders, which are confined to two counties, are in 
Scotland general, by which the laws of North Britain 
are rendered very eafy and regular. Of thefe there are 
two kinds ; the one general, fixed at Edinburgh, under 
the dire&ion of the lord-regider ; and the other is kept 
in the feveral {hires,idewartries, and regalities, the clerks 
of which are obliged to tranfmit the regiders of their 
refpedtive courts to the general regider. 

2. Parifh-regiders are books in which are regidered 
the baptifms, marriages, and burials, of each parifh. 

Registers were kept both at Athens and Rome, 
in which were inferted the names of fuch children 
as were to be brought lip, asfoonas they were born. 

Marcus Aurelius required all free perfons to give in 
accounts of their children, within 30 days after the 
birth, to the treafurer of the empire, in order to their 
being depofited in the temple of Saturn, where the 
public adts were kept. Officers were alfo appointed as 
public regiders in the provinces, that re urfe-might be 
had to their lids of names, for fettling difputes, or pro¬ 
ving any perfon’s freedom. 

Register Ships, ir commerce, are veffels which ob¬ 
tain a permiffion either from the king of Spain, or the 
council of the Indies, to traffic in the ports of the Spa- 
niffi Wed Indies ; which are thus called, from their be¬ 
ing regidered before they fet fail from Cadiz for Buenos 
Ayres. 

REGISTERS, in chemidry, are holes, or chinks 
with dopples, contrived in the ’ices of furnaces, to re¬ 
gulate the fire ; that is, to make the heat more intenfe 
or remifs, by opening them to let in the air, or keeping 
them clofe to exclude it. There are alfo regiders in 
the deam-engine. See SrEAM-Engine. 

REGISTRAR, an officer in the Englifh univerfi- 
ties, who has the keeping of all the public records. 

REGIUM, Legium Lepidi , Regium Lepidum, (anc, 
geog.); a town of Cifalpine Gaul, on the Via iEmilia 
fo called from iEmilius Lepidus, who was conful with 
C. Flaminius ; but whence it was furnamed Regium is 
altogether uncertain. Tacitus, relates, that at the battle 
of Bedriacum, a bird of anunufual fize was feen perch¬ 
ing in a famous grove near Regium Lepidum. Novy 
called Reggio, a city of Modena. E. Long. n. o. N. 

Lat. 44. 45. See Reggio. 

REGNARD (John Francis), one of the bed French 
comic writers after Moliere, was born at Paris in 1647. 

He had fcareely finiffied his ftudies, when an ardent 
paffion for travelling carried him over the greated part 
of Europe. When he fettled in his own country, he 
was made a treafurer of France, and lieutenant of the 
waters and foreds: he wrote a great many comedies ; 
and, though naturally of a gay genius, died of chagrin 
in the $2dt year of his age. His works, confiding of 
comedies and travels, were printed at Rouen, in 5 vols 
12U10, 1732. 

REGNIER (Mathurin), the fird French poet who 
fucceeded in fatire, was born at Chartres in 1573. He 
was brought up to the church, a place for which his 
debaucheries rendered him very unfuitable ; and thefe by 
his own confeffion were fo exceffive, that at 30 he had 

all 
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Ragiium all the infirmities of age. Yet he obtained a canonry 
II in the church of Chartres, with other benefices ; and 
blum* I ^ I 3 * There is a neat Elzevir edition of his 

works, i2mo, 1652, Leyden ; but the moft elegant is 
that with notes by M. Broflette, 410/1729, London. 

Regnier des Marets (Seraphin), a French poet, 
born at Paris in 1632. He diftinguilhed himfelf early 
by his poetical talents, and in 1684 was made perpetu¬ 
al fecretary to the French academy on the death of Me- 
zeray : it was he who drew up all thole papers in the 
name of the academy againft Furetiere : the king gave 
him the priory of Grammont, and he had alfo an ab¬ 
bey. He died in 1713, and his works are, French, I- 
talian, Spanifh, and Latin poems, 2 vols ; a French 
grammar; and an Italiantranflation ofAnacreon’s odes, 
with fome other tranflations. 

RECTUM (anc. geog.), a town of the Regni, a 
fieople in Britain, next the Cantii, now Surry, Suffex, 
and the coaft of Hamplhire, (Camden) ; a town fi- 
tuated, by the Itinerary numbers, on the confines of 
the Belgse, in a place now called Ringouood, in Hamp- 
lliire, on the rivulet Avon, running clown from Salifbury, 
and about ten miles or more diftant from the fea. 

REGRATOR, fignifies him who buys and fells any 
, wares or vidtuals in the fame market or fair : and regra- 
tors are particularly defer ted to be thofie who buy, or 
get into their hands, in fairs or markets, any grain, fifh, 
Butter, cheefe, Iheep, lambs, calves, fwine, pigs, geefe, 
capons, hens, chickens, pigeons, conies, or other dead 
victuals whatfoever, brought to a fair or market to be 
fold there, and do fell the fame again in the fame fair, 
market, or place, or in fome other within four miles 
thereof. 

Regrating is a king of huci/lry , by which vi&uals 
are made clearer; for every leller will gain fomething, 
which mull of confequence enhance the price. And, 
in ancient times, both the engrolfer and regrator were 
comprehended under the word forejlaller. Regrators 
are punilhable by lofs and forfeiture of goods, and im- 
pril'onment, according to the firft, fecond, or third of¬ 
fence, &c. 

REGENSBF.RG,' a handfome, though fmall town 
of Swilferland, in the canton of Zurich, and capital of 
a bailiwick of the fame name, with a ftrong caftle ; feat- 
ed on a hill, which is part of Mount Jura. There is a 
well funk through a rock, 36 fatly ms deep. 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is agreeable 
to the rules of art: thus we fay, a regular building, 
verb, See. 

A regular figure, ir geometry, is one whole fides, and 
confequently angles, are equal; and a regular figure with 
three or four fides is commonly termed an equilateral 
triangle or fquare, as all others with more fides are call¬ 
ed regular polygons. 

Regular, in a monaftery, a perfon who has taken 
the vows ; becaufe he is bound to obferve the rules of 
the order he has embraced 

REGULATION, a rule or order preferibed by a 
fuperior, for the proper management of fome affair. 

REGULATOR of a Watch, the fmall fpring be¬ 
longing to the balance; ferving to adjuft its motions, 
and make it go fuller or flower. See Watch. 

REGULBIUM, or Regulvium. (Notitia Impe¬ 
rii) ; mentioned nowhere elfe more early: a town of 
the Cantii, in Britain. Now Reculver, a village on the 


coaft, near the ifland Thanet, towards the Thames, to Regulua. 
the north of Canterbury, (Camden). 

REGULUS (M. Attilius), a conful during the 
firft Punic war. He reduced Brundufium, and in his 
fecond confulfhip he took 64 and funk 30 galleys of the 
Carthaginian fleet, on the coafts of Sicily. Afterwards 
he landed in Africa ; and fo rapid was his fu :cefs, that 
in a fliorttime he made himfelf mailer of about 20a 
places of confequence on the coaft. The Carthaginians 
fued for peace, but the conqueror refufed to grant it;, 
and foon after he was defeated in a battle by Xanthip- 
pus, and 30,000 of his men were left on the field of 
battle, and 15,000 taken prifoners. Regulus was in 
the number of the captives, and he was carried in tri¬ 
umph to Carthage. He was fent by the enemy to 
R' me, to propofe an accommodation and an exchange 
of prifoners ; and if his commiffion was unfuccefsful, lie 
was bound by the moft folemn oaths to return to Car¬ 
thage without delay. When he came to Rome, Re¬ 
gulus difluaded his countrymen from accepting the 
terms which the enemy propofed ; and when his opi¬ 
nion had had due influence on the ftnate, Regulus reti¬ 
red to Carthage agreeable to his engagements. The 
Carthaginians were told that their offers of peace had 
been rejected at R me by the means of Regulus ; and 
therefore they prepared to punilh him with the greatefl 
feverity. His eye brows were cut, and he was expofed 
for fome days to the exreffive heat of the meridian fun, 
and afterwards confined in a barrel, whofe fides were 
everywhere fiAd with large iron fpikes, till he died in 
the greateft agonies. His fufferings were heard of at 
Rome ; and the fenate permitted his widow to inflidt 
whatever punilhment fhe pleafed on fome of the moft 
illuftrious captives of Carthage which were in their 
hands. She confined them alfo in prefles filled with 
{harp iron points ; and was fo exquilite in her cruelty, 
that the fenate interfered, and flopped the barbarity of 
her punifiiment. Regulus died about 251 years before 
Chrift.—Memmius, a Roman, made governor of Greece 
by Caligula. While Regulus was in his province, the 
emperor wiftied to bring the celebrated ftatue of Jupiter 
Olympiusby Phidias to Rome, but this was fupernatu- 
rally prevented ; and according to ancient authors, the 
Ibip which was to convey it was deftroyed by lightning, 
and the workmen who attempted to remove the ftatue 
were terrified away by fudden noifes.—A man who 
condemned Sejanus.—Rofcius, a man who held the con¬ 
fulfhip but for one day, in the reign of Vitellius. 

Regulus, in chemiftry, an imperfedt metallic fub- 
ftance that falls to the bottom of the crucible, in the 
melting of ores or impure metallic fubftances. It is. 
the fineft or pureft part of the metal ; and, according 
to the alchemifts, is denominated regulus , or little king, 
as being the firft-born of the royal metallic blood. Ac¬ 
cording to them, it is really a fon, but not a perfedt 
man ; i. e. not yet a perfedt metal, for want of time 
and proper nourifhment. To procure the regulus or 
mercurial parts of metals, &c. flux powders are com¬ 
monly ufed ; as nitre, tartar, &c. which purge the fuj- 
phureous part adhering to the metal, by attradfing and 
abforbing it to themfelves. 

Regulus of Antimony. See Chemistry, n Q I2r2 
—1257 ; and fee Index there, at Antimony, 

Regulus of Arfenic. See Chemistry, n° 1267, &c. 
and 1285—1294, The ancient procefs for making re. 

gvlus. 
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Rep.ulus. gulus of arfci.ic confided in mixing four parts ofarfenic 
with two parts of black flux, one part of borax, and one 
part of filings of iron or of copper, and quickly fufmg 
the mixture in a crucible. After the operation is finilh- 
ed, a regulus of arfenic will be found at the bottom of 
the crucible cf a white livid colour, and of confiderable 
folidity. The iron and copper employed in this pro- 
cefs are not intended, as in the operation for the martial 
regulus of antimony, to precipitate the arfenic, and to 
feparate it from fulphur or any other fubftance ; for the 
white arfenic is pure, and nothing is to be taken from 
it; but, on the contrary, the inflammable principle is to 
be added to reduce it to a regulus. The true life of 
thefe metals in the prefent operation is to unite with the 
regulus of arfenic, to give it more body, and to prevent 
its entire diflipation in vapours. Hence the addition 
of iron, while it procures thefe advantages, has the in- 
conveniency of altering the purity of the regulus : for 
the metallic fubftance obtained is a regulus of arfenic 
allayed with iron. It may, however, be purified from 
the iron by fublimation in a clofe veffel; by which ope¬ 
ration the regulifed arfenical part, which is very volatile, 
is fublimed to the top of the veffel, and is feparated 
frotn the iron, which being of a fixed nature remains at 
the bottom. We are not, however, very certain, that- 
in this kind of rectification the regulus of arfenic does 
aot carry along with it a certain quantity of iron ; for, 
in general, a volatile fubftance raifes along with it, in 
fublimation, a part of any fixed matter with which it 
happened to be united. 

Mr Brandt propofes another method, which we be¬ 
lieve is preferable to that defcribed. He directs that 
white arfenic fhould be mixed with foap. Inftead of 
the foap, olive-oil may be ufed, which has been found 
to fucceed well. The mixture is to he put into a retort 
or glafs matrafs, and to be diftilled or fublimed with 
fire, at firft very moderate, and only fufficient to raife 
the oil. As the oils, which are not volatile, cannot be, 
diftilled but by a heat fufficient to burn and deccum- 
pofe them, the oil therefore which is -mixed with the 
aifenic undergoes thefe alterations, and after having 
penetrated the arfenic thoroughly is reduced to a coal. 
When no more oily vapours rife, we may then know 
that the oil is reduced to coal. Then the fire muft be 
increafed, and the metallifed arfenic will be foon fub¬ 
limed to the upper part of the veffel, in the infide of 
which it will form a metallic cruft. When no more 
iublimes, the veffel is to be broken, and the adhering 
cruft of regulus of arfenic is to be feparated. The re¬ 
gulus obtained by this firft operation is not generally 
perfed, or not entirely fo, as a part of it is always 
overcharged with fuliginous matter, and another part 
has not enough of phlogifton.; which latter part ad¬ 
heres to the inner furface of the cruft, and forms ,grey 
or brown cryftals. This fublimate muft then be mixed 
with alefs quantity of oil, and fublimed a fecond time 
like the firft; and even, to obtain as .good regulus as 
may be made, a third fublimation in a clofe veffel, and 
without oil, is nscellhry. During this operation, the 
oil which rifes is more fetid than any other empyreu- 
matic oil, and is almoft infupportable. This fmell cer¬ 
tainly proceeds from the arlenic ; the fmell of which is 
exceedingly ftrong and difagreeablewhen heated. 

Regulus of arfenic made hy the method we have de- 
Tcribed, and which we confidcr «s the only one which 
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is pure, has all the properties of a femimetal. It has Re?i'ltn- 
metallic gravity, opacity, and luftre. Its colour is 
white and livid, it tarniffles in the air, is very brittle, 
but much more volatile than any other femimetal. It 
eafily lofts its inflammable piinciple, when fublimed m 
veffels-inio which the air has accefs; the fublimate ha¬ 
ving the appearance of grey flowers, which by repeat¬ 
ed fublimations become entirely white, and fimilar to 
white cryftalline arfenic. When regulus of arfenic is 
heated quickly and ftrongly in open air, as under a 
muffle, it burns with a white or bluifl} flame, and dif- 
fipates in a thick fume, which has a very fetid fmell, 
like that of garlic. 

Regulus of arfenic may be combined with acids and 
moft metals. See Arsenic, n° 17. We fliall only far¬ 
ther obferve here, that, according to Mr Brandt, in 
the Swedifh Memoirs, the regulus of arlenic cannot 
be united with mercury. Although the phenomena 
exhibited by white arfenic and regulus of arfenic in fo- 
lutions and allays are probably the fame, yet an accu¬ 
rate comparif n of thefe would deferve notice, efpe- 
cially if the regulus employed were well made ; for fame 
difference muft proceed from the greater or lefs quan¬ 
tity of what in the old chemiftry is called phlogifton 
with which it is united. See Chemistry, n° 1288, 

-&c. 

Regulus tof Cobalt., is a -femimetal lately difcovered, 
and not yet perfedly well known. It receives its name 
from cobalt, becaufe it can only be extracted from the 
mineral properly fo called. The procefs by which this 
femimetal is obtained, is fimilar to -thefe generally ufed 
for the extraction of metals from their ores. The co¬ 
balt muft be thoroughly torrified, to deprive it of all 
the fulphur and arfenic it contains; and the unmetallic 
earthy and ftony matters muft be feparated by waffling. 

The cobalt thus prepared is then to be mixed with 
double or triple its quantity of black flux, -and a little 
decrepitated fea-falt; and muft be fufed either in a forge 
or in a hot furnace, for this ore is very difficult of fu- 
fion. When the fufion has been well made, we find 
upon breaking the crucible, after it has cooled, a me¬ 
tallic regulus covered with a fcoria of a deep blue co¬ 
lour. The regulus is of a white metallic colour. The 
furface of its fracture is Hole and fmall-grained. The 
femimetal is hard, but brittle. When the fufion has 
been well made, -its furface appears to be carved with 
many convex threads, which crofs each other diverfely. 

As almoft all cobalts contain alfo bifmuth, and even as 
much as of the regulus itfelf, this bifmuth is reduced 
by the fame operation, and precipitated in the fame 
manner, as the -regulus of cobalt; for although thefe 
two metals are frequently mixed in -the fame mineral, 
that Is, in .cobalt, they are incapable of uniting toge¬ 
ther, and are always found diftind and feparate from 
one another when they are melted together. At the 
bottom of the crucible :tihen we find both regulus of 
cobalt and bifmuth. The latter, having a /greater fpe- 
cific gravity, is found undenthe former. They may be 
feparated from each other -by the blow of a hammer.. 

Bifmuth may be eafily diftinguifhed from .the regulus 
of cobalt, not only from its fituation in /the crucible, 
but alfo hy the large fhining facets which appear in its 
fradure, and which are very different from the clofe afh- 
ccloured grain of regulus of cobalt. 

This femimental is more difficult of Fufion than any 

other; 
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other; is lefseafily calculable, and much lefs volatile. 
Its calx is grey, and more or lefs brown ; and when f u- 
fed with vitrinable matters, it changes into a beautiful 
blue glafs called [malt. This calx, then, is one of thole 
which preferve always a part of their inflammable prn- 
ciple. It is foluble in acids, as the regulus is. This 
regulus isfoluble in vitriolic, marine, nitrous acids, and 
in aqua regia, to all which it c mmunicates colours. 
The folution in vitriolic acid is reddilh ; the folution 
in niatine acid is of a fine bln-Ih-green when hot, and 
its colour is ulmoft totally effaced when cold, but is 
eafily recoverable by heating it, without being' obliged 
to uncork the bottle containing it. This fdution of 
the calx of regulus of cobalt is the bafis of the fympa- 
tlietic ink; for without marine acid this ink cannot be 
made. All the folutions of regulus of cobalt may be 
precipitated by alkalis; and thefe precipitates are blue, 
which colour they retain when vitrified with the ftrong- 
eft fire. 

Not only fvmpathetic ink, but alfo regulus of co¬ 
balt, may be made from the zaffre commonly fold ; 
which is nothing elfe than the calx of regulus of cobalt 
mixed with more or lefs pulverifed flints. For this pur- 
pofe we muft feparate as well as we can the powder of 
flints from it, by wafliing, as M. Beaurtte does, and 
then reduce it with black flux and fea-falt. Regulus 
of cobalt feems incapable of uniting with fulphur : but 
it ealily unites with liver of fulphur ; and the union it 
forms is fo intimate, that M. Beaume could not fepa¬ 
rate thefe two fubftances otherwile than by precipita¬ 
tion with an acid. 

Many curious and ir.terefting remarks are dill to be 
difeovered concerning this Angular femimetal, and we 
may hope to receive further information from the en¬ 
deavours of chemifts who have undertaken the exami¬ 
nation of it. M. Beaume particularly has made con- 
Cderable experiments on this fubjeff, part of which he 
communicates to the public in his Courfe of Chemiftry, 
andfrom whomwe have borrowed the mefl of the above 
obfervations. See Chemistry, n° 1294, fee. 

REHEARSAL, in niufic and the drama, an eflay 
or experiment of fome compofition, generally made in 
private, previous to its representation or performance 
in public, in order to render the aftoi s and performers 
more perfedt in their parts. 

REICHENBERG, in Bohemia, 95 miles weft of 
Prague, 205 north weft of Vienna, Lat. 50. 2. 
E. Long. 12. 25. is only remarkable as the place where 
the Prullian army defeated the Auftrians on the 21ft: 
of April 1757. The Auftriau army, commanded by 
Count Konigfeck, was polled near Reichenberg, and 
was attacked by the PruIlians under the command of 
the prince of Brunfwick Bevern. The PrulSans were 
20,000, and the Auftrians 28,000 : the addon began 
at half after fix in the morning, when the Prullian lines 
wei e formed, and attacked the Auftrian cavalry, which 
was ranged in three lines of 50 fquadrons, and their 
two wings fuftained by the infantry, which was polled 
among felled trees and entrenchments. The Auftrians 
had a village on their right, and a wood on their left, 
where they were intrenched. The Prullian dragoons 
and grenadiers cleared die intrenchment and wood, and 
entirely routed the Auftrian cavalry ; at the fame time, 
the redoubts that covered Reichenberg were taken by 
General Leftewitz ; and the Auftrians were entirely 
Vol. XVI. 


defeated. Tire Prafhans had Even ometrs and (to It 
men killed; 14 officers and 150 men wounded. The 
Auftrians had 1 coo men k lied and wounded; 20 of ^ 
thdr cfllcers and 400men taken pi ilbncrs. The action 
ended at eleven. 

REIN-ceer, or Tc. rand us. See C.rvus, it' 4. 

REINS, in anatomy, the fame v.ith Kidneys. Sec 
Anatomy, n° ioi. 

Reins of a Brid'e, are two Lng flips of leather, U 
ftened on each iide a curb or fnufiie, which the 1 icier 
holds in his band, to keep the horfe in fubjeciLn. 

There is alfo what is called falfe rein:- ; which is a 
lath of lea‘her, palled fometimes through the arch or 
the banquet, to bend the horfe’s neck, 

REJOINDER, in law, is the defendant’s anfwer 
to the plaintiff’s replication or reply. Thus, in the 
court of chancery, the defendant pats in a a anfwer 
to the plaintiff’s bill, which is fometirms alfo called 
an exception; the plaintiff’s anfwer to that is called a re¬ 
plication, and the delendaiat’s anfwer to that a r,jci-.t!:\\ 

RELAND (Adrian), an eminent Orientahft, bom 
at Ryp, in North Holland, in 1676. During three 
years ftudy under Surenhufius, he made an uncommon 
progrefs in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, ar.d Arabic 
languages ; and thefe languages were always his fa- 
vouiite ftudy. In 1701, he was, by the recommenda¬ 
tion of King William, appointed profefl'or of Oriented 
languages and ecclefiaftical antiquities in the univemty 
of Utrecht; and died of the fmall-pox in 1718. He 
was diftinguilhed by his modefty, humanity, and learn¬ 
ing ; and carried on a correfpondence with the moft 
eminent fcholars of his time. His principal works are, 

1. An excellent deferiptien cf Paleftine. 2. Five dif- 
fertations on the Medals of the ancient Hebrews, and 
feveral other dill'.rtations on different fubje&s. 3. An 
Introduction to the Hebrew Grammar. 4. The An¬ 
tiquities of the ancient Hebrews. 5. On the Maho¬ 
metan Religion. Thefe works are all written in Latin. 

RELATION, the mutual refpedt of two things, or 
what each is with regard to the other. See Meta¬ 
physics, n° 93, See. and 12S, See. 

Relation, in geometry. See Ratio. 

Relation, is alfo ufed for analogy. See Ana¬ 
logy, and Metaphysics, p. 529, Sec. 

RELATIVE, fomething relating to or rcfpecling 
another. 

Relative, in mufic. See Mode. 

R.RLA'nt-r-'Terms, in logic, are words which imply 
relation: fuch are mailer and fervant, hulband and 
wife, See. 

In grammar, relative words are thofe which anfwer 
to fome ether word forgoing, called the antecedent ; 
fuch are the relative pronouns qui, qua, quod. See. and 


in Englifli, 


'» which. See. The wc rd an- 


fwering to thefe relatives is often underftood, as, “ I 
know whom you mean,” for “ I know the perfon 
whom you mean.” 

RELAXATION, in medicine, the act of loofening 
or llackening ; or the loofeneis or i'acknels of the fibre?, 
nerves, mufcles, Sec. 

RELAY, a fupply of horfes, placed cn the road, 
and appointed to be ready for a traveller to change, 
in order to make the greater expedition. 

RELEASE, in law, is a difeharge or conveyance 
of a man’s right in lands or tenements, to another that 
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Releafe Lath fome former eftate in pofleffion. The words ge- 
II rurally ufed therein are “ remifed, releafed and for 
R ;j‘ C8, ever quit-claimed.” And thefe releafes may enure, 
liiaiUil. either, 1. By way of enlarging an ejlate, or enlarger 
Comment. f flats ; as, if there be tenant for life or years, re¬ 
mainder to another in fee, and he in remainder re¬ 
leafes all his right to the particular tenant and his 
heiis, this gives him the etlate in fee. But in this 
cafe the relefiee muft be in pojfejjion of fome eftate, fur 
the releafe to work upon ; tor if there be leifee for 
years, and, before he enters and is in pofleffion, the 
leffor releafes to him all his right in the reverfion, fuch 
releafe is void for want of pofleffion in the relefiee. 
2 . By way of faffing an ejlate , or miner I’cjlatc: as, 
when one of two coparceners releafeth all his right to 
thi? other, this pafisth the fee-fimple of the whole. 
And, in both thefe cafes, there muft be a privity of 
eftate between the relefi'or and relefiee; that is, one 
of their eftates muft be fo related to the other, as to 
make but one and the fame eftate in law. 3. By way 
of faffing a right, or mitter le droit : as if a man be 
difl'eifed, and releafeth to his diffeifor all his right ; 
hereby the difleifor acquires a new right, which changes 
the quality of his eftate, and renders that lawful which 
before was tortious. 4. By way of extinguifbment: 
as if my tenant for life makes a leafe to A for life, re¬ 
mainder to B and his heirs, and I releafe to A ; this 
extinguifhes my right to the reverfion, and fliall enure 
to the advantage of B’s remainder as well as of A’s 
particular eftate. 5. By way of entry and feoffment : 
as if there be two joint difleilors, and the diffeifee re¬ 
leafes to one of them, he (hall be foie feifed, and fball 
keep out his former companion ; which is the fame in 
effeft as if the diffeifee had entered, and thereby put 
an end to the diffeifin, and afterwards had enfeoffed 
one of the diffeifors in fee. And hereupon we may 
obferve, that when a man has in himfelf the pofleffion 
of lands, he muft at the common law convey the free¬ 
hold by feoffment and livery; which makes a noto¬ 
riety in the country : but if a man has only a right or 
a future intereft, he may convey that right or intereft. 
by a mere releafe to him that is in pofleffion of the 
land : for the occupancy of the relefiee is a matter of 
fufficient notoriety already. 

RELEVANCY, in Scots, law. See Law, N° 


not known who were the perfons interred therein. In Relic?, 
the 11th century, relics were tried by fire, and thofe 
which did not confume were reckoned genuine, and 
the re not. Relics were, and ftill are, preferved on 
the altars whereon mafs is celebrated ; a fquare hole be¬ 
ing made in the middle of the altar, big enough to re¬ 
ceive the hand, and herein is the rel'c depolited, be¬ 
ing firft wrapped in red filk, and inclofed in a leaden 
box. 

The Romanifts plead antiquity in behalf of relics: 

For the tylanichees, out of hatred to the flelh, which 
they confidered as an evil principle refufed to honour 
the relics of faints ; which is reckoned a kind of proof 
that the Catholics did it in the firft ages. 

AVe know, indeed, that the touching of linen cloths- 
on relics, from an opinion of fome extraordinary virtue, 
derived therefrom, was as ancient as the firft ages, there 
being a hole made in the coffins of the 40 martyrs at 
Conftantinople exprefsly for this purpofe. The ho¬ 
nouring the relics of faints, on which the church of 
Rome afterwards founded herfuperftitions and lucrative 
ufe of them, as objeits of devotion, as a kind of charms 
or amulets, and as inftruments of pretended miracles, 
appears to have originated in a very ancient cuftom, 
that prevailed among Chriltians, of afftmbling at the 
cemeteries or burying-piaces of the martyrs, for the 
purpofe of commemorating them, and of performing 
divine worfhip. AYhen the profeffion of Chriftianity 
obtained the proteftion of the civil government, under 
Conftantine the Great, ftately churches were eredted. 
over their fepulchres, and their names and memories 
were treated with every poffible token of affedtion and 
refpedt. This reverence, however, gradually exceeded 
all reafonable bounds ; and thofe prayers, and religious, 
fervices were thought to have a peculiar fandlity and 
virtue, which were performed over their tombs. Hence- 
the pradtice which afterwards obtained, of depofiting- 
relics of faints and martyrs, under the, altars in all. 
churches. This pradtice was then thought of fuch. 
importance, that St Ambrofe would not confecrate a. 
church becaufe it had no relics; and the council, of 
Conftantinople in Trullo ordained, that thofe altars, 
fhould be demoljfhed under which there were found no. 
relics. The rage of procuring relics for this and other 
purpofes of a fimilar nature, became fo exceffive, that . 


clxxxvi. 48. in 386 the emperor Theodofius the Great was obliged 

RELICS, in the Romiflj church, the remains of to pafs a law, forbidding the people to dig up the b,o- 


the bodies or clothes of faints or martyrs, and the in- dies of the martyrs, and to traffic in their relics, 
ftruments by which they were put to death, devoutly S.uch was the origin of that refpedt for facred relics,, 
preferved, in honour to their memory; killed, revered, which afterwards was perverted into a formal worlhip 
and carried in proceffion. of them, and became the occafion of innumerable pro- 

The refpedt which was juftly due to the martyrs and. ceffions, pilgrimages, and miracles,., from, which the 
teachers of the Chriftian faith, in a few ages increafed church of Rome, hath derived incredible advantage.—. 
almoft to adoration ; and at length adoration was really In the end- of the ninth century, it was not fufficient to ' 
paid both to departed faints and to relics of holy men reverence departed faints, and to confide in their inter- 
or holy things. The abufes of the church of Rome, ceffions and fuccours, to clothe them with an imaginary 
with refpedl to relics, are very flagrant and notorious, power of healing difeafes, working, miracles and deli- 
For fuch was the rage for them at one time, that, as vering from all forts of calamities and dangers ; their 
F. Mabillon a Benedidtine juftly complains, the altars bones, their clothes, the apparel and furniture they had 
were loaded with fufpedted relics; numerous fpurious pofleffed during their lives, the very ground, which they 
ones being everywhere offered to the piety and devo- had touched, or in which their putrefied carcafes were 
tion of the faithful. Fie adds, too, that bones, are often, laid, were treated with- a, ftupid veneration, and fuppo- 
confecrated, which, fo far from belonging to faints, fed to retain the marvellous virtueof healingall diforders. 
probably do not belong to Chriftkms. From the cata- both of body and mind, and of defending fuch as pof- 
fi* tiffs numerous relics have, been taken, and yet it is feffed them againft.all the affaults and devices ofthe de-. 

vili. 
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vil. The confequence of all this was, that every one 
was eager to provide himl'elf with thefe falutary reme¬ 
dies ; confequentl/ great numbers undertook fatiguing 
and perilous voyages, and fubjefled themfelves to all 
forts of hardlhips ; while others made ufe of this delu- 
fion to accumulate their riches, and to impofe upon the 
mifc.able multitude by the mod impious and (hocking 
inventions. As the demand for relics was prodigious 
and univerfal, the clergy employed the utrr.oft dex¬ 
terity to fatisfy all demands, and were far from being 
nice in the methods they ufed for that end. The bo¬ 
dies of the faints were fought by fading and prayer, in- 
flituted by the pried in order to obtain a divine anfwer 
and an infallible direftion, and this pretended direction 
never failed to accomplifh their defires ; the holy car- 
cafe was always found, and that always in confequence, 
as they impioully gave out, of the fuggeftion and infpi- 
ration of God himfelf. Each difeovery of this kind 
was attended with excelfive demondrations of joy, and 
animated the zeal of thefe devout feekers to enrich the 
church dill more and more with this new kind of trea- 
fare. Many travelled with this view into the Eadern 
provinces, and frequented the places whidh Chrid and 
his dilciples had honoured with their pfefence, that, 
with the bones and other facred remains of the firft he¬ 
ralds of the gofpel, they might comfort dejected minds, 
calm trembling confciences, fave finking dates, and de¬ 
fend their inhabitants from all forts of calamities. Nor 
did thefe pious travellers return home empty ; the craft, 
dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks, found a rich 
prey in the dupid credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, 
and made a profitable commerce of this new devotion. 
The latter paid confiderable ftims for legs and arms, 
fkulls and jaw-bones (feveral of which were Eagan, 
and fome not human), and other things that were 
fuppofed to have belonged to the primitive worthies 
of the Chridian church ; and thus the Latin churches 
came to the pofl’effion of thofe celebrated relics of 
St Mark, St James, St Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pan- 
taleon, and others, which they (how at this day with 
fo much odentation. But there were many who, un¬ 
able to procure for themfelves thefe fpiritual treafures 
by voyages and prayers, had recourfe to violence and 
theft ; for all forts of means, and all forts of attempts in 
a caufe of this nature, were conddered, when fuccefs- 
ful, as pious and acceptable to the Supreme Being.— 
Belldes the arguments from antiquity to which the Pa- 
pids refer, in vindication of their worlhip of relics, of 
which the reader may form fome judgment from this 
article, Bellarmine appeals to Scripture in fupport of 
it, and cites the following pafTages, viz. Exod. xiii. 19. ; 
Deut. xxxiv. 6. ; 2 Kings xiii. 21.; 2 Kings xxiii. 16, 
17, 18.; Ifaiah xi. 10. ; Matthew xi. 20, 21, 22.; Adis 
v.12 — i5.;Adlsxix. n, 12. See Popery. 

Tiie Roman Catholics in Great Britain do not ac¬ 
knowledge any worlhip to be due to relics, but merely 
a high veneration and refpedt, by which means they 
think they honour God, who, they fay, has often 
wrought very extraordinary miracles by them. But, 
however proper this veneration and refpedl may be, its 
abufe has been fo great and fo general, as fully to war¬ 
rant the rejection of them altogether. 

Relics are forbidden to be ufed or brought into Eng¬ 
land by feveral ftatutes ; and judices of peace are em¬ 
powered to fearch houfes for popilh books and relics, 


which, when found, are to be defaced and bu:nt, &c. 
3 Jac. I. cap. 26. 

RELICT, inlaw, the fame with Widow. 

RELIEF (Relevametr, but, in Domefday, Rclewiiin , 
RJcvium), fignifies a certain fum of money, which the 
tenant, holding by knight’s fervice, grand ferjeanty, or 
other tenure, (for which homage or legal fervice is 
due), and being at full age at die death, of his ar- 
cedor, paid unto his lord at his entrance. See Pri¬ 
mer. 

Though reliefs had their original while feuds weir 
only life-edates, yet they continued after feuds be¬ 
came hereditary; and were therefore looked upon, 
very juftly, as one of the greated grievances of te¬ 
nure: efpecially when, at the firll, they were merely 
arbitrary and at the will of the lord ; fo that, if he 
pleafed to demand an exorbitant relief, it was in efFeft 
to difinherit the heir. The Englilh ill brooked this 
confequence of their new-adopted policy, and there¬ 
fore William the Conqueror by his laws ufcert..ined the 
relief, by dredling (in imitation of the Danifh lie- 
riots), that a certain quantity of arms, and habili¬ 
ments of war, fhould be paid by the earls, barons, and 
vavafours refpedlively ; and, if the latter had no arms, 
they fhould pay 100s. William Rufus broke through 
this compofition, and again demanded arbitrary un¬ 
certain reliefs, as due by the feodal laws ; thereby in 
effect obliging every heir to new-purchafe or rake.v 
his land : but his brother Henry I. by the charter be¬ 
fore-mentioned, redored his father’s law ; and ordained, 
that the relief to be paid fhould be according to the 

law fo edablilhed, and notan arbitrary redemption_ 

But afterwards, when, by an ordinance in 27 Hen. II. 
called the afife of arms, it was provided, that every 
man’s armour fhould defeend to his heir, for defence 
of the realm, and it thereby became imprafticable to 
pay thefe acknowledgments in arms according to the 
laws of the Conquetor, the compofition was univer- 
fiallj accepted of 100 s, for every knight’s fee, as we 
find it ever after edablilhed. But it mud be remem¬ 
bered, that this relief was only then payable, if the 
heir at the death of his ancedor had attained his full 
age of 21 years. 

To RELIEVE ihe Guard, is to put frelh men 
upon guard, which is generally every 24 hours. 

To Relieve the Trenches, is to relieve the guard of 
the trenches, by appointing thofe for that 'duty who 
have been there before. 

To REi.iF.rp. the Sentries , is to put frefh men upon 
that duty from the guard, whieh is generally done 
every two hours, by a corporal who attends the relief, 
to fee that the proper orders are delivered to the foldier 
who relieves. 

RELIEVO, or Relief, in fculpture, See, is the 
projedlure or danding out of a figure which arifes pro¬ 
minent from the ground or plane on which it is formed ; 
whether that figure be cut with the duffel, moulded, or 
cad. 

1 here are three kinds or degrees of relievo, viz. alto, 
baffo, and demi-ielievo. The alto-relievo, called alfo 
haul-relief, or high-relievo, is when the figure is formed 
after nature, and projects as much as the life. Baflo- 
relievo, bafs-relief, or low-relievo, is when the work is 
raifed a little from the ground, as in medals, and the 
frontifpieces of buildings; and particularly in the hifto- 
tl 2 ries, 
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Rel'evo, ries, feftocns, foliages, and other ornaments of friezes. 
R«IiJ»'ti. Demi-relievo is when one half of the figure rifes from 
the plane. When, in a baffo-relievo, there are parts that 
ft a ml clear out, detached from the reft, the work is 
called a demi-bajfi. 

In architecture, the relievo or projeffure of the orna¬ 
ments ought always to be proportioned to the magni¬ 
tude of the building it adorns, and to the diftance at 
which it is to be viewed. 

Relievo, or Relief, in painting, is the degree of bold- 
nefs with which the figures feem, at a due diftance, to 
Hand out from the ground of the painting. 

The relievo depends much upon the depth of the 
fhadow, and the ftrength of the light; or on the 
hfight of the different colours, bordering on one ano¬ 
ther ; and particularly on the difference of the colour 
of the figure from that of the ground : thus, when 
the light is fo difpofed as to make the neareft parts of 
the figure advance, and is well diffufed on the maffes, 
yet infenfibly dirr.iniftiing, and terminating in a large 
l'pacious fhadow, brought off infenfibly, the relievo 
is fail to be bold, and the clair obfcure well under- 
ftood. 

•DeNatu- RELIGION (Religio), is a Latin word derived, 
ra Deorum according to Cicero *, from religere, “ to re-confider 
lib. i. § 28, k ut acC ording to Servius and mod modern grammari- 
Relisfion ans > f rom re ’fare, “ t0 hind fall.” The reafon afllgned by 
defined • the Roman orator for deducing religio from relego, is in 
thefe words, “ qui autem omnia, quse ad cultum deo- 
• rum pertinerent, diligenter retraffarent, et tanquam re- 
legerent, funt diffi religtoft ex relegendo.” The reafon 
given by Servius for his derivation of the word is, 
“ quod mentem religio reiiget.” If the Ciceronian 
etymology be the true one, the word religion will de¬ 
note the diligent ftudy of whatever pertains to the 
woriliip of the gods ; but according to the other deriva¬ 
tion, which we are inclined to prefer, it denotes that 
3 obligation which we feel on our minds from the relation 
And diftln- in which we (land to fome fuperior power. In either 
guilbed cafe, the import of the word religion is different from 
from theo- that of theology, as the former fignifies a number of prac- 
Wli’’ tical duties, and the latter a fyltem of fpeculative truths. 

Theology is therefore the foundation of religion, or the 
fcience from which it fprings ; for no man can ftudy 
what pertains to the worlhip of fuperior powers till he 
believe that fuch powers exift, or feel any obligation on 
his mind from a relation of which he knows nothing. 

This idea of religion, as diftinguifhed from theo¬ 
logy, comprehends the duties not or.ly of thofe more re¬ 
fined and complicated fyftems of theifim or polytheifm 
which have prevailed among civilized and enlightened 
nations, inch as the polytheifm of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, and the theifm of the Jews, the Mahometans, 
and the Chriftians ; it comprehends every fentiment of 
obligation which human beings have ever conceived 
thenffelves under to fuperior powers, as well^as all 
the forms of worlhip which have ever been praffifed 
through the woilJ, however fantaftic, immoral, or ab- 
, furd. 

tt Is an Im- 77 hen we turn our eyes to this feature of the human 
portant character, we find it peculiarly interefting. Mankind 
Lbj-ft of are diftinguifheJ from the brutal tribes, and elevated to 
tpr.-aia- an higher rark, by theiational and moral faculties with 
which they are endowed ; but they are ftill more widely 
dilUnguilhed from the inferior creation, and more high¬ 


ly exalted above them, by being made capable of religi- Religion, 
ous notions and religious fentiments. The flighteft 
knowledge of hiftory is fufficient to inform us, that re¬ 
ligion has ever had a powerful influence in moulding 
the fentiments and manners of men. It has fometimes 
dignified, and fometimes degraded, the human charac¬ 
ter. In one region or age it has been favourable to ci¬ 
vilization and refinement; in another, it has occafionally 
cramped the genius, depraved the morals, and deform¬ 
ed the manners of men. The varieties of religion are 
innumerable ; and the members of every diftinft feff 
muff view all w ho differ from them as more or lefs mif- 
taken with refpeff to the moft important concerns of 
man. Religion leems to be congenial to the heart of 
man ; for wherever human fociety fubfifts, there we are 
certain of finding religious opinions and fentiments. 4 

It muff, therefore, be an important fubject of fpecu- Three 
lation to the man and the philofopher to confider the queftions 
origin of religion ; to inquire, How far religion in gene- concerning 
ral has a tendency to promote or to injure the order and rel, 6 l0U * 
happinefs of fociety ? and, above all, to examine, What 
particular religion is belt calculated to produce an happy 
influence on human life ? 

We (hall endeavour to give a fatisfaffory anfwer to 
each of thefe queftions, relerving to the article Theo¬ 
logy the confideration of the dogmas of that parti¬ 
cular religion which, from our prefent inquiries, lhall 
appear to be true, and to have the happiell influence on 
human life and manners. s 

I. The foundation of all religion reds on the belief of the 
of the exiftence of one or more fuperior beings, who fource or 
govern the world, and upon whom the happinefs or mi- foundation 
lery of mankind ultimately depends. Of this belief, as re fig I0B * 
it may be faid to have been univerfal, there feem to be 
but three fources that can be conceived. Either the image 
of Deity muff be damped on the mind of every human 
being, the favage as well as the fage ; or the founders of 
focieties, and other eminent perfons, tracing by the efforts 
of their own reafon vifible effeff s to invifible caufes, muft 
have difcoVered the exiftence of fuperior powers, and 
communicated the difeovery to their affociates and fol¬ 
lowers ; or, laftly, the univerfal belief in fuch powers 
muft have been derived by tradition from a primseval re¬ 
velation, communicated to che progenitors of the hu¬ 
man race. ^ 

One or other of thefe hypothefes muft be true, be- jt docs net 
caufe a fourth cannot be framed. But we have elfe- arii'e from 
where (Polytheism, n° 2.) examined the reafoning an original 
which has been employed to eltablilh the firft, and ftiewn ft am P. 01 ' _ 
that it proceeds upon falfe notions of human nature. tne nun * 
We fhould likewife prononr.ee it contrary to faff, could 
we believe, on the authority of fome of its patrons, who. 
are not afhamed to contradiff one another, that the 
Kamtfchatkans, and other tribes, in the loweft flats of 
reafoning and morals, have no ideas whatever of Dei¬ 
ty. We proceed, therefore, to confider the fecond hy- 
pothefis, which is much more plaufible, and will bear a 
ftriffer ferutiny. 

That the exiftence and many of the attributes of the Nor ora 
Deity are capable of rigid demonftration, is a truth reafoning.; 
which cannot be controverted either by the philofcpher 
or the Chi iftian ; for “ the invifible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly feen, being under- 
ftood by the things that are made, even His eternal, 
power and Godhead,” (fee Metaehysics, Part III. 

chap*. 
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Religion, chap. vi. and Theology, n° 8, 9.) But furely it 
would be rafli to infer, either that every truth for 
which, when it is known, the ingenuity of man can 
frame a demonftration, is therefore difcoveralle by hu¬ 
man fagacity, or that all the truths which have been 
difcovered by a Newton or a. Locke might therefore 
have been difcovered by untaught barbarians. In ma¬ 
thematical feience, there are few demonftrations of ea- 
fier comprehenfion than that given by Euclid, of the 
theorem of which Pythagoras is the reputed author; 
yet no man ever dreamed that a boy capable of being 
made to underhand that theorem, muft therefore have 
fagacity equal to the fage of Samos ; or that fuch a boy, 
having never heard of the relation between the bypo- 
thenufe and other two lides of a right angled triangle, 
would be likely to difeover that the iquare of the former 
is precifely equal to the fum of the fquares of the latter. 
Juft fo it feems to be with the fundamental truths of 
theology. There can hardly be conceived a demonftra¬ 
tion lefs intricate, or more conclufive, than that which 
the man of fcience employs to prove the exiftence of at 
lead one God, pofTefl'ed of boundlefs power and perfeft 
wifdom. And could we fuppofe that the human race had 
remained without any knowledge of God in the world, 
till certain lucky individuals had by fome means or other 
male themfelves matters of the rules of logic, and the 
philofophy of caufes, there can be no doubt but that 
thefe individuals might have difcovered the exiftence of 
fuperior powers, and communicated their difeovery to 
their aftociates and followers. But this fuppofition 
cannot be admitted, as it is contradicted by the evidence 
of all hiftory. No nation or tribe has ever been found, 
in which there is not reafon to believe that fome notions 
were entertained of fuperior and invifible powers, upon 
which depends the happinefs or mifery of mankind : 
and from the molt authentic records of antiquity, it is 
apparent that very pure principles of theifm prevailed 
in fome nations long before the rules of logic, and the 
philofophy of caufes, were thought of by any people 
under heaven. 

The fuppofition before us is inadmiflible upon other 
accounts. Some modernphilofophers have fancied that 
the original progenitors of mankind were left entirely to 
themfelves from the moment of their creati n; that they 
wandered about for ages without the ul'e of fpeech and 
in the loweft ftate of favagifm ; but that tbev gradually 
civilized themfelves, and at laft Humbled upon the con¬ 
trivance of making articulate founds fignificant of ideas, 
which was followed by the invention of arts and feien- 
ces, with all the bleffings of religion and legiflation in 
their train. But this is a wild reverie, inconfiftent wi:h 
the phenomena of human nature. 

It is a well known faft, that a man blind from his 
birth, and fuddenly made to fee, would not by means of 
his newly acquired fenfe difeern either the magnitude 
or figure or diftance oF objefts, but would conceive eve¬ 
ry thing which communicated to him vifible fenfations 
as infeparably united to his eye or his mind (See Me¬ 
taphysics, n° 49—53). How long his fenfe of fight 
would remain in fuch an imperfect ftate, we cannot po- 
fitively fay ; but from attending to the vifible fenfations 
of infants, we are confident that weeks, if not months, 
elapfe before they can diftinguilh one thing from ano¬ 
ther. We have indeed been told, that Chefekkn’s fa¬ 
mous patient, though he was at lirft in the ftate which 


we have deferibed, learned to diftinguilh objefts by k< Ignon., 
fight in the courfe of a few hours, cr at the rroft of a 
few days; but admitting this to a certain extent to be 
true, it may eafily he accounted for. The difeafe call¬ 
ed a cataraB feldom occafions total blindnefs; but let 
us fuppolb the eyes of this man to have been fo com¬ 
pletely dimmed as to communicate no fenfi t'on what¬ 
ever upon being expofed to the rays of light; ftill we 
muft remember that he had long po;felled the power of 
loco-motion and all his other fenfes in perfeftion. He 
was therefore well acquainted with the real, i. e. the 
tangible ir.agritude, figure, and diftance of many ob¬ 
jefts; and having been often told that the things which 
he touched would, upon his acquilition of fight, com¬ 
municate new fenfations to his mind, differing from 
each other according to the diftance, figure, and mag¬ 
nitude of the objefts by which they were occasioned, 
he would focn learn to infer the one from the other, 
and to diftinguifh near objefts by means of his fight. 

The progenitors of the human race, however, if left 
to themfelves from the moment of their creation, had 
not the fame advantages. When they firft opened 
their eyes, they had neither moved, nor handled, nor 
heard, nor fmelled, nor tailed, nor had a fingle idea or 
notion treafured up in their memories ; but were in all 
thefe refpefts in the ftate of new-born infants. Now 
we fhould be glad to be informed by thofe fages who 
have conducted mankind through many generations in 
which they were mutum et turpe pecus to that happy pe¬ 
riod when they invented language, how the firLt men 
were taught to diftinguifh objefts by their fenfe of 
fight, and how they contrived to live till this mod ne-. 
ceffary faculty was acquired ? It does not appear that 
men are like brutes, provided with a number of inltinfts 
which guide them blindfold and without experience to 
whatever is necelfary for their own prefervation (fee 
Instinct) : On the contrary, all voyagers tell us that, 
in ftrange and uninhabited countries, they dare not ven¬ 
ture to tafte unknown fruits unlefs they perceive that 
thefe fruits are eaten by the fowls of the air. But with¬ 
out the a d of inftinct, or of fome other guide equally 
to be depended upon, it is not in our power to conceive 
how men dropt fiom the hands of their Creator, and 
left from that inftant wholly to themfelves, could move 
a fingle ftep without the moll imminent danger, or 
even ftretch out their hands to lay hold of that food 
which we may fuppofe to have been placed within 
their reach. They could not, for many days, rdi(tin- ^ 

guifh a precipice from a plane, a rock from a pit, or a 
river from the meadows through which it rolled. And 
in fuch circumftances, how could they poffibly exift, 
till their fenfe of fight had acquired filch perfeftion as 
to he a fufficient guide to all their necelfary motions ? 

Can any confident theift fuppofe that the God whofe 
goodneis is fo confpicuoufly difplayed in all his works, 
would leave his nobleft creature on earth, a creature for 
whofe comfort alone many other creatures feem to have 
been formed, in a fituation fo forlorn as this, where his. 
immediate deftruftion appears to be inevitable: No! 

This fuppofition cannot be formed, becaufe mankind 
ftill exitt. g 

W ;il it then l.e faid, that when God formed the firft Rut 
men, he not only gave them organs of fenfation, and an ^ 
fculs capable of arriving by dilciplire at the.exercife of rcve hitiau» 
reafon, bet that he alio impreffed upon their minds 

adequate 
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R: igioi’. adequate ideas and notions of every object m which 
they were intvrefte^, brought all their organs, external 
and internal, at once to their utmoft poffible Hate of per- 
fedtion : taught thtrn inftantar.eoufly the laws of reafon¬ 
ing ; and, in one word, ftored their minds with every 
This oyi- branch of ufeful knowledge ? This is indeed our own 
men agree- opinion ; and it is perfedtly agreeable to what we are 
■-hie to the taught by the Hebrew lawgiver. When God had 
writings of f Jrme d Adam and Eve, Moles does not fay that he 
0 left them to -acquire by flow degrees the ufe of their 

fenfes and reafoning powers, and to diftinguifh as they 
could fruits that were falutary from thole that were 
poifonous. No : he placed them in a garden where 
every tree but one bore fruit fit for food ; he warned 
them particularly againft the fruit of that tree ; he 
brought before them the various animals which roamed 
through the garden; he arranged thefe animals into 
their proper genera and fpecies ; and by teaching Adam 
to give them names, he communicated to the firft: pair 
the elements of language. This condefcenflon appears 
in every refpedt worthy of perfedt benevolence ; and 
indeed without it the helplefs man and woman could 
not have lived one whole week. But it cannot be fup- 
pofed, that amidfl fo much ufeful inftrudtion the gra- 
cioul Creator would negledt to communicate to his ra¬ 
tional creatures the knowledge of himfelf; to inform 
them of their own origin, and the relation in which 
they flood to him ; and to date in the plaineft terms 
the duties incumbent on them in return for fo much 
10 goodnefs. 

The mode In what manner all this knowledge was communica- 
of commu- ted, cannot be certainly known. It may have been in 
mention either of the following ways conceivable by us, or in 
notcertain- ot hers of which we can form no conception. God may 
ly known. jj ave niiraculoufly ftored the minds of the firft pair with 
•adequate ideas and notions of fenfible and intelledlual 
objedls; and then by an internal operation of his own 
Spirit have enabled them to exert at once their rational 
faculties fo as to difeover his exiftence and attributes, 
together with the relation in which as creatures they 
flood to him their Almighty Creator. Or, after ren¬ 
dering them capable of diflinguiflting objedls by means 
of their ienfes, of comparing their ideas, and underftand- 
ing a language, he may have exhibited himfelf under 
fome fenfible emblem, and condudted them by degrees 
from one branch of knowledge to another, as a fchool- 
mafter condudls his pupils, till they were fufEciently 
acquainted with every thing relating to their own hap- 
pinefs and duty as rational, moral, and religious, crea¬ 
tures. In determining the queftion before us, it is of 
no importance whether infinite wifdom adopted either 
of thefe methods, or fome other different from them 
both which we cannot conceive. The ordinary procefs 
in which men acquire knowledge is, by the laws of their 
nature, extremely tedious. They cannot reafon before 
their minds be ftored with ideas and notions ; and they 
cannot acquire thefe but through the medium of their 
rI fenfes long exercifed on external objedls. 

But whe- The progenitors of the human race, left to inform 
ti er inter- themfelves by this procefs, mutt have inevitably perifhed 
nal or ex- before they had acquired one diftindl notion ; and it is 
teri ,<[ t jj e f ame thing with refpedl to the origin of religion, 
™ revela whether God preferved them from deftrudlion by an 
tian. internal or external revelation. If he ftored their minds 

at once with the rudiments of all ufeful knowledge, and 


rendered them capable of exerting their natural facul- Religion, 
ties, fo as, by tracing effects to their caufes, to difeover 
his being and attributes, he, revealid himfelf to them as 
certainly as he did afterwards tq Mofes, when to him he 
condefcended to fpeak face to face. u 

If this reafoning be admitted as fair and concluflve, Such a re- 
and we apprehend that the principles on which it pro- vclation 
ceeds cannot be confidered as ill-founded, we have ad- muftnatu- 
vanced fo far as to prove that mankind muft have been 
originally enlightened by a revelation. But it isfcarce po ft e j; t .!° 
neceffary to obferve, that this revelation muft have been 
handed down through fucceeding generations. It 
could not fail to reach the era of the deluge. It is not 
abfurd to fuppofe, that he who fpake from heaven to 
Adam, fpake alfo to Noah. And both the revelation 
which had been handed down to the poftdeluvian pa¬ 
triarch by tradition, and that which was communicated 
immediately to himfelf, would be by him made known 
to his defeendants. Thus it appears almoft impoflible 
that fome part of the religious fentiments of mankind 
fhould not have been derived from revelation; and that 
not of the religious fentiments of one particular family 
or tribe, but of almoft all the nations of the earth. 

This conclufion, which we have deduced by fair rea- The autho- 
foning from the benevolence of God and the nature of rity of the 
man, is confirmed by the authority of the Jewifh and J ew j 1 * 1 . an< l 
Chriftian Scriptures, which are entitled to more im- ^hriftian 
plicit credit than all the other records of ancient hif- ’ 

tory. 

When we review the internal and external evidence 
of the authenticity of thefe facred books, we cannot for 
a moment hefitate to receive them as the genuine word 
of God. If we examine their internal character, they 
every where appear to be indeed the voice of Heaven. 

The creation of the world—the manner in which this 
globe was firft peopled—the deluge which fwept away 
its inhabitants—the fucceeding views of the ftate of 
mankind in the next ages after the deluge—the calling 
of Abraham—the legiflation of Mofes—the whole fe- 
ries of event* which befel the Jewifh nation—the pro¬ 
phecies—the appearance of Jefus Chrift, and the pro¬ 
mulgation of his gofpel, as explained to us in the Scrip¬ 
tures—form one feries, which is, in the higheft degree, 
illuftrative of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the 
Supreme Being. 

While it muft be allowed that the human mind is 
ever prone to debafe the fublime principles of true reli¬ 
gion by enthufiafm and fuperftiticn, reafon and can¬ 
dour will not for a moment hefitate to acknowledge,that 
the whole fyftem of revelation reprefents the Supreme 
Being in the moft fublime and amiable light; that, in 
it, religion appears effentially connedted with morality: 
that the legiflative code of Mofes wasfuch asnolegif- 
lator ever formed and eftabliflied among a people 
equally rude and uncultivated : that the manners and 
morals of the Jews, vicious and favage as they may in 
fome inftances appear, yet merit a much higher cha- 
radler than thofe either of their neighbours, or of almoft 
any other nation, whofe circumftances and charadter 
were in other refpedts fimilar to theirs : that there is an 
infinite difference between the Scripture prophecies and 
the oracles and predidtions which prevailed among hea¬ 
then nations : and that the miracles recorded in thofe 
writings which we efteem facred were attended with 
circumftances which entitle them to be ranked in a very 

different 
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different clafs from thofe which enthufiafm and impof- 
ture have fabricated among other nations. See Mira¬ 
cle and Prophecy. 

But as the evidence of the divine origin of the primae¬ 
val religion refts particularly on the authority of the firft 
five books of the Old Teftament, it may be thought 
incumbent on us to fupport our rerunning on this fub- 
jett, by proving, that the author of thofe books was 
indeed infpired by God. This we fhall endeavour to 
do by one decifive argument; for the nature of the ar¬ 
ticle, and the limits preferibed us, admit not of our en¬ 
tering into a minute detail of all that has been written 
on the divine legation of Mofes. 

If the miracles recorded in the book of Exodus, and 
the other writings of the Hebrew lawgiver, were really 
performed; if the firft-born of the Egyptians were all cut 
off in one night, as is there related ; and if the children 
of Ifrael palled through the Red fea, the waters being 
divided, and forming a wall on their right hand and on 
their left—it muff necelfarily be granted, that Mofes was 
fent by God; becaufe nothing lefs than a divine power 
was fufficient to perform fuch wonderful works. But 
he who fuppofes that thofe works were never performed, 
muff affirm that the books recording them were forged, 
either at the era in which the miracles are faid to have 
been wrought, or at fome fubfequent era: There is no 
other alternative. 

That they could not be forged at the era in which 
^th rwife** affirm the miracles to have been wrought, a very 
impoffible few reflections willmake incontrovertibly evident. Thele 
to impofe books informfthe people for whofe ufe they were written 
themonthe that their author, after having inflidted various plagues 
Jews in the U p 0n pharaoh and his fubjedts, brought them, to the 
which the num ' 3er 600,000, out of Egypt with a high hand ; 
relate or^ l ^ at were by a pillar of cloud through the day, 
and by a pillar of fire through the night, to the brink 
of the Red fea, where they were almoft overtaken by 
the Egyptians, who had purfued them with chariots 
andhorfes; that, to make a way for their efcape, Mofes 
llretched out his rod over the fea, which was immediate¬ 
ly divided, and permitted them to pafs through on dry 
ground, between two walls of water ; and that the E- 
gyptians, purfuing and going in after them to the midft 
of the fea, were all drowned by the return of the waters 
to their ulual ftate, as foon as the Hebrews arrived at 
the further fhore. Is it poffible now that Mofes or any 
other man could have perfuaded 600,000 perfons, how¬ 
ever barbarous and illiterate wefuppofe them, that they 
had been witnelfes of all thefe wonderful works, if no 
fuch works had been performed ? Could any art or elo¬ 
quence perfuade all the inhabitants of Philadelphia, that 
they had yefterday walked on dry ground through a fea 
twenty or thirty miles wide, the waters being divided 
and forming a wall on their right hand and on their 
left ? If this queftion muff be anfwered in the negative, 
it is abfolutely impoffible that the books of Mofes, fup- 
pofing them to have been forged, could have been re¬ 
ceived by the people who were alive when thofe won- 
ders are faid to have been wrought, 
fn any after Let us now inquire, whether, if they be forgeries. 


period. 
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they could have been received as authentic at any fub- 
fequent period ; and we ihall foon find this fuppofition 
as impoffible as the former. The books claiming Mofes 
for their author fpeak of themfelves as delivered by him 
and from his days kept in the ark.of the covenant"; an 


ark which, upon this fuppofition, had no cxiftence prior Kdigioii. 
to the forgery. They fpeak of themfelves likewife, not 
only as a hiffory of miracles wrought by their author, 
but as the ftatutes or municipal law of the nation, of 
which a copy was to be always in the poffeffion of the 
priefts, and another in that of thefupreme magiftratef. t E . eut ' 
Now, in whatever age we fuppofe thefe books to have x ' w,1 ‘ 
been forged, they could not poffibly be received as au¬ 
thentic; becaufe no copy of them could then be found 
either with the king, with the priefts, or in the ark, 
though, as they contain the ftatute law of the land, it 
is not conceivable that, if they had exifted, they could 
have been kept fecret. Could any man, at this day, 
forge a book of ftatutes for England or America and 
make it pafs upon thefe nations for the only book of 
ftatutes which they had ever known? Was there- ever 
fince the w orld began a book ofiham ftatute', and thefe, 
too, multifarious and burdenfome, impofed upon any 
people as the only ftatutes by which they and their fa¬ 
thers had been governed for ages ? Such a forgery is 
evidently impoffible. 

But the books of Mofes have internal proofs of au¬ 
thenticity, which no other books of ancient ftatutes 
ever had They not only contain the laws, but f al give 
an hiftorical account of their enailment, and the reafons 
uponwhich they were founded. Thus they tell us.i, that j Gen. xvh. 
the rite ofcircumcifion was inftituted as a mark of the 
covenant between God and the founder of the Jewifli 
nation, and that the pradlice of it was enforced by the 
declaration of the Almighty, that every uncircumcifcd 
man-child fhould be cut off from his people. They in¬ 
form us that the annual folemnity of the paffbver was 
inftituted in commemoration of their deliverance when 
God flew, in one night, all the firft-born of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; that the firft-born of Ifrael, bodi of men and 
bead, were on the fame occafion dedicated for ever to 
God, who took the Levites inftead of the fir ft-born of 
the menj; that this tribe w r as confecrated as priefts, by + Exod. xii. 
whofe hands alone the facrifices of the people were to and Numb., 
be offered ; that it was death for any perfonofa differ- viii. 
ent tribe to approach the altar, or even to touch the ark 
of the covenant; and that Aaron’s budding rod was 
kept in the ark in memory of the wonderful deftru&ion 
of Korah, JJathan, and Abiram, for their rebellion 
againft the priefthood. 

Is it poffible now, if all thefe things bad not been 
praffifed among the Hebrews from the era of Mofes, 
with a retrofpeft to the fignal mercies which they are 
faid to commemorate, that any man or body of men 
could have perfuaded a whole nation, by means of for¬ 
ged books, that they had always religioufly obferved 
fuch inftitutions?Could it have been poffible, at any pe¬ 
riod pofterior to the Exodus, to perfu.ide the Ifraelites 
that they and their fathers had all been circumcifed on* 
the eighth day from their birth, if they had been con- 
feious themfelves that they had never been cicumcifed 
at all ? or that the paffover was kept in memory of their 
deliverance! nit Egyptian bondage,if no fuch feftival 
was known among them ? 

But let us fuppofe that circumcifion had been prac- 
tifed, and all their other rites- and ceremonies obferved 
from time immemorial, without their knowing any rea- 
fon of fuch inftitutions ; Prill it muft be confefled that 
the forger of thefe books, if they iwre forged, con- 
ftrufted his narrative in fuch a manner as that no man- 
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of common fenfe cculJ receive it as authentic. He fays 
it was death to touch the ark ! As fuch an affertion was 
never heard of before, and as the ritual he was endea¬ 
vouring to make them elteem facred was oppreffively 
multifarious ; furely fome daring fpirit would have ven¬ 
tured to pui his veracity to the teft by moving the ark 
and even offering facrifices ; and fuch a teft would at 
mice have expofed the impoflure. The budding rod, 
too, arid the pot of manna, which, though long ptefer- 
ved, were never before heard of, muft have produced 
inquiries,that could not fail to end in detection. Thefe 
books fpeak likewife of weekly fabbaths, daily facrifices, 
a yearly expiation, and monthly feftival's, all to be kept 
in remembrance of great things particularly fpecijied as 
done for the nation at an early period of it’s exiftence. 
If this was not the cafe, could the forger (if the books 
have perfuaded the people that it really was fo ? The 
enlightened reafeners of this nation would be offended 
were we to compare them with the ancient Ifraelites ; 
but furely they will not fay that we are partial to that 
people, it we bring them to a level with the mod favage 
tribes of the Ruffian empire, who profefs Chriftianify ? 
Now, were a book to be foiged containing an account 
of many ftrange things done a thoufandyears ago in 
Siberia by an Apollonius, or'any other phiiofopher 
or hero, numbers of the barbarians inhabiting that 
country would, we doubt not, give implicit credit 
to the legend: But were the author, in confirmation of 
his narrative, to affirm, that all the Siberians had frpm 
that day to this kept facred the firft day of the week ip 
memory of his hero ; that they had all been baptized 
or circunjcifed in-his name ; that in their public judica¬ 
tories they had fworn by his name, and upon that very 
book which they had never feen before ; and that the 
very fame book was their law and their gofpel, by 
which fora thoufandyears back the actions of the whole 
people had been regulated—furely the groffeft favage’ 
among them would reject with contempt and indigna¬ 
tion a forgery fo palpable. 

If this reasoning be conclufive, the books of Moles 
muft'indubitably be authentic, and he himfelf muft have 
been infpired by the fpirit of God. But this point be¬ 
ing eftablifhed, the queftion refpeCling the origin of the 
primaeval religion is completely anfwered. The writer 
of- the book of Genefis informs us, that Adam and 
Noah received many revelations from the Author of 
their being, and that their religion was founded on the 
principles of the pureft theifm. How it degenerated 
among the greater part of their defeendants into the 
groffeft idolatry, has been Ihown at large in another 
place. See Polytheism. 

II. Having thus anfwered the firft queftion propofed 
for difeuffion in the prefent article, we now proceed to 
confider the fecond, and to inquire whether and how far 
religious fentiments have a, tendency to injure or to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of fociety ? This is a fubjeCt of the 
uimoft importance ; and if we prove fuccefsful in our 
inquiries, we {hall be enabled to determine whether the 
governors of mankind ought carefully to fupport reli¬ 
gious eftablifhments, or whether the phiiofopher who 
calk, himfelf a citizen of the world, and profeffes to 
feel the mod eager defire to promote the interefts of 
his fpecies, aCts confidently when he labours to exter¬ 
minate religion from among men. 

A celebrated French financier*, a man of abilities 


arid virtue, who has publifhed a book on the importance 
of religious opinions, labours to (how thatreligious efta- 
blifhmentsare indifpenfhblyneceffary for the maintenance 
of civil order, and demonftrateshow weak the influence 
of political inftitutions is on the morals, of mankind; 
but he refufes to review the hiftory of paft ages in order 
todifcovcr how far religious opinions have actually been 
injurious or- beneficial to the welfare of fociety ; choo- 
fing rather to content himfelf with the refult of a fe- 
ries of metaphyfical difquifitions. 

We admire the fpirit which induced a man who had 
fpertt a confiderable part of his life amid the hurry of 
public bufine{s,.tc become the ftrenuous advocate of re¬ 
ligion ; but we cannot help thinking that, notwithftand- 
ing the eloquence, the acuter.efs, and the knowledge of 
mankind which he has diiplayed, his refufing to adroit 
the evidence of fads concerning the influence of reli¬ 
gion on fociety may poffibly be regarded by its enemies 
as a tacit acknowledgement that the evidence of fails 
would be unfavourable to the caufe which he wifti.es to 
defend. The fallacy of general reafonings,. and the in¬ 
utility of metaphyfics for the purpofes of life, are fo uni- 
verfally acknowledged, that they have long been the 
theme of declamation. Though the abufes of religion, 
as well as the abufes °f reafori, the. perverflon of any 
of t’ne principles of the human mind, and th.e rnifap- 
plication of the gifts of providence, may have often, 
produced effects hurtful to the .virtue and the happinefs, 
of mankind; yet, after tracing religion to a divine ori¬ 
gin, we cannot, for a moment, allow ourfelves to think 
that the primary tendency of religion muft be lioflile 
to, the interefts of fociety, or that it is neceffary to view 
it abftraCtly in order that we may not behold it in an 
odious light. Often has the fceptic attacked . religion 
with artful malice; but perhaps none of his attacks has 
be.en fo fkilfully directed as that which has firft ridi¬ 
culed the abfurdity of the moft abfurd fuperftitions,. 
and afterwards laboured to prove that the moft abfurd 
fyftem of polytheifm is more favourable to the interefts 
of fociety than the pureft and moft fublime theifm. In- 
ftances in which the abufe of religion had tended to 
deprave the human heart, and. had led to the moil 
{hocking crimes, have been affiduoufly collected* and 
difplayed in all the aggravating colours in which elo¬ 
quence could array them, till at length even the friends 
of true religion have been abafhed; and it has become 
a faffiionable opinion, that nothing but felf-intereft or 
bigotry can prompt men to reprefent religion as the 
friend of civil order. But let us try if, by a candid 
confideration of what effects have refulted to fociety 
from religious principles, in general, without compa¬ 
ring thefe with regard to truth or falfehood, we can 
advance any thing to vindicate the character of reli¬ 
gion. 

Notions of Deity in general, of various orders of 
divinities, of their moral character, of their influence 
on human life, of a future ftate, and of the immorta¬ 
lity of the human foul, conftitute the leading articles 
of religion. Let us view thefe together with the rites 
to which they have given rife; and we may perhaps 
be enabled to form fume well-grounded notions on this 
important point. 

1. Having proved that the firft religious principles 
entertained by men were derived from revelation t it is im- 
poffible to fuppofe that they could produce^ effects in¬ 
jurious 
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jurious to fociety. If religion of any kind has ever 
leffened the virtue or diftuibed the peace of men, it 
muft have been that religion which fprings from a be¬ 
lief in a multitude of fuperior powers aftuated by paf- 
ftons, and of whom fome were conceived as benevolent 
and others as malicious beings. Hut l'uch fentiments 
fhould have produced vices unknown in focietics where 
pure theifm is profelTed, will be readily admitted. Even 
the few aihetjls who live in Chriltian or Mahometan 
countries are retrained by the laws, by a defire to pro¬ 
mote the honour of the feet, and by many other con- 
fiderattons, from indulging in practices which the ex¬ 
ample of the falle gods of antiquity fan&ioned in their 
votaries. But in determining the prefent quedion, we 
muft not compare the virtues of the pagan world with 
thole of individual atheifts in modern Europe, but with 
ihofe of nations proteffing atheifm ; and fuch nations 
are nowhere to be found. We can however eafily con¬ 
ceive, that in a fociety unawed by any notions of God 
or a future date, r.o fuch laws would be enabled as 
thofe which reftrain the fenfual appetites ; of which the 
criminal indulgence was one" of the greatell digmas on 
the pagan worfhip of antiquity. In fuch focieties, 
therefore, thofe vices would be praftifed conflantly to 
which paganifm gave only an occafional function ; and 
many others, in lpite of the utmoft vigilance of human 
laws, would be perpetrated in fecret, which the moll 
profligate pagans viewed with horror. Confcience, 
though afting with all her energy, would not be able 
to command any regard to the laws of morality: 

No virtue would be known ; focial order would be no¬ 
where obferved ; the midnight aflaflln would everywhere 
be found ; and in the general fcramble mankind would 
be exterminated from the face of the earth. 

The word fpecies of paganifm, even that which pre¬ 
vails among favages who worfhip evil fpirits, affords 
greater fecurity than this. It is indeed fhocking to 
think that demons fhould be worfhipped, while deities, 
who are regarded as being all benevolence, are treated 
with contempt: And it has been alked, If the influence 
of fuch religious fentiments on the moral practice of 
the idolaters mud not naturally be, to caufe them to 
treat their friends and benefhftors with ingratitude, and 
to humble thenffelves with mean iubmiifion before a 
powerful enemy ? 

They do not appear to have produced fuch effects 
On the morality of the favages by whom they were en¬ 
tertained. The benevolent deities were ncglttfled, only 
becaufe their benevolence was neceffary. A voluntary 
favour merits a grateful return : a defigned injury pro¬ 
vokes refentment. But when yon become, by accident, 
the indrument of any man’s good fortune, the world 
will fcarce confider him as owing you any obligation : 
the done which bruifes your foot excites only a momen¬ 
tary emotion of icfentment- Thofe gods who could 
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perfevering in deprefllng them under calamities. On 
their malevolent deities they conferred a freedom of 
agency which they denied to the benevolent. No won¬ 
der, then, that they were more afliduous in paying their 
court to the one than to the othei. They might v/.th 
as much propriety have thought of being grateful to 
the boar or Hag v.hofe flefh fupported them, as to dei¬ 
ties who were always benevolent, becaufe they could 
not poffibly be ctherwife. Though negligent of fuch 
deities, this C2tt fcarce be thought to have had any ten¬ 
dency to render them ungrateful to benefaflors like 
themfelves. And yet, it mud not be diffembled, that 
the American Indians, among whom fuch teligious 
fentiments have been found to prevail, are faid to be 
very little fenfible to the emotions of gratitude. An 
Indian receives a prefent without thinking of making 
any grateful acknowledgments to the bedower. He 
pleales his fancy or gratifies his appetite with what you 
have given, without feeming to confider himfelf as un¬ 
der the fmalleft obligation to you for the gift. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this fpirit of 
ingratitude originates Irom, or is only collateral with, 
thatindifferer.ee which refufes adoration and worfhip to 
the benevolent divinities. If the former be actually the 
cafe, we mud acknowledge that thofe religious notions 
which we now confider, though preferable to general 
atheifm, are in this refpeft unfriendly to virtue. But 
if the Indians may be thought to owe the ingratitude 
for which they a>e didinguilhed to the opinion which 
they entertain ot the exidence of a benevolent order of 
deities, whofe benevolence is neceffary and involuntary, 
their ideas of the nature of their malevolent demons do 
not appear to have produced equal effefts on their mo¬ 
ral fentiments. However fubmiffive to thofe dreaded 
beings, they are far from (flowing the fame tame and 
cowardly fubmiflion to their human enemies: towards 
them they feem rather to adopt the fentiments of their 
demons. Inveterate rancour and brutal fury, inhuman 
cruelty and inconceivable cunning, are difplayed in the 
hodilities of tribes at war ; and we know not, after all, 
if even thefe fentiments do not owe fomewhat of their 
force to the influence of religion. 

Yet let us remember that thefe fame Indians have 
not been always reprefented in fo unamiable a light; 
or, at lead, other qualities have been afciibed to them 
which feem to be inconfident with thofe barbarous dif- 
pofitions. They have been deferibed as peculiarly fuf- 
ceptible of conjugal and parental love ; and he who is 
fo cannot be deditute of virtue. 

2. But leaving the religion of favages, of which very 
little is known with certainty, let us proceed to exa¬ 
mine what is the natural influence of that mixed fyflem 
of theology which reprefents to the imagination of men 
a number of fuperior and inferior divinities, a&uated 
by the fame paflions and feelings with themfelves, and 
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not avoid doing good to men might not receive a pro- often making ufeof their fuperior power and knowledge 


fufion (if thanks for their fervices ; and yet a favour 
confened by an human bcnefadlor commands the warm¬ 
ed gratitude. But thofe rude tribes appear to have had 
fo much wil’doni as to confer a lefs abfolute malice on 
their malevolent deities, than the benevolence which 
they attributed to their more amiable order of fuperior 


for r.o other purptffe but to enable them to violate the 
laws of moral order with impunity. This is the cele¬ 
brated polytheifm of the Greeks and Romans, and moft 
other nations of antiquity (fee Polytheism). Could 
its influence be favourable to virtue? 

At a fird view every perfon will readily declare, that 


beings: though the latter could not poffibly do them fuch a fyftem muft have been friendly to profligacy. If 
any thing but good, and that conflantly; yet the for- you commit the government of the univerfe, and the 
nier were not under an equally indifpeofable neceffity of inlpettion of human fociety, to a fet of beings who are 
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often dTpofed to regard vice with a no lefs favourable 
eye than virtue, and who, though there be an eftablifh- 
ed order by which virtue is difcriminated from vice, 
and right from wrbng, yet fcruple not to violate that 
order in their own conduct; you cannot expedt them 
to require in you a degree of redlitude of which they 
tbemfelves appear incapable. A Mercury will not dif- 
couiage the thievifh arts of the trader; a Bacchus and 
a Venus cannot frown upon debauchery; Mars will be¬ 
hold with favage delight all the cruelties of war. The 
Thracians indeed, one of the moft barbarous nations of 
antiquity, whofe ferocity was little if at all inferior to 
that of the Indians who had Men diftinguifhed as ca- 
nibals, was the favourite nation of Mars; among whom 
Hood his palace, to which he repaired when about to 
mount his chariot, and arm himfelf for battle. Even 
Jupiter, who had been guilty of fo many adls of ty¬ 
rannical caprice, had been engaged in fuch a multitude 
of amorous intrigues, and feemed to owe his elevated 
ftation as monarch of the fky, not to fuperior goodnefs 
or wifdom, but merely to a fuperior degree of brutal 
force, could not be feared as the avenger of crimes, or 
revered as the impartial rewarder of virtues. 

That this fyftem had a pernicious effedl on morals, 
and that, as compared with pure theifm, it was injuri¬ 
ous to fociety, cannot be denied ; but yet, when con¬ 
trafted wjth atheifm, it was not without its favourable 
effedts. It was fo connected with the order of fociety, 
that, without its fupport, that order could fcarce have 
been maintained. The young rake might perhaps ju- 
ftify himfelf by the example of Jupiter, or Apollo, or 
fome other amorous divinity ; the frail virgin or matron 
might complain of Cupid, or boaft of imitating Venus; 
and the thief might pradtife his craft under the patron¬ 
age of Mercury : But if we take the whole fyftem 
together, if we confider with what views thofe deities 
were publicly worfhipped, what temples were raifed, 
what rites’ inftituted, what facrifices offered, and what 


was the influence of the facrammtum adminiftered to 
the foidiers when they enlifted in the fervice of their 
country ? The promifes made, the idea of the powers 
invoked, and the rites performed on that occafion, pro¬ 
duced fo deep and fo awful an impreffion on their minds, 
that do danger, nor diftrefs, nor difcontent could 
prompt them to violate their engagements. The re- 
fponfes of the oracles, too, though the didtates of de¬ 
ceit and impofture, were often of Angular fervice to 
thofe to whom they were uttered ; when they infpired 
the warrior, as he marched out to battle, with the con¬ 
fidence of fuccefs, they communicated to him new vi¬ 
gour, and more heroic valour, by which he was actu¬ 
ally enabled to gain or atleaft to deferve, the 1 fuccefs 
which they prorrnfed. Again, when in times of pub¬ 
lic diftrefs, the augur and the prieft diredted'fome games 
to be celebrated, ceitain facrifices to be offered, or fome 
other folemnities to be performed, in order to appeafe 
the wrath of the offended deities; it is plain that the 
means were not at all fuited to accompliih the end pro- 
pofed by them; yet ftill they were highly beneficial. 
When the attention of the whole people was turned en¬ 
tirely to thofe folemnities by which the wrath of hea¬ 
ven was to be averted, they were roufed from that de- 
fpondency under which the fenfe of the public diftrefs 
or danger might have othenvife caufed them to fink : 
the public union was at the fame time more clofely ce¬ 
mented, and the hearts of the people knit together; 
and when perfuaded, that by propitiating the gods they 
had removed the caufe of their diftrefs, they acquired 
fuch calmnefs and ftrength of mind as enabled them to 
take more diredt and proper meafures for the fafety of 
the ftate. 

Could we view the ancient Greeks and Romans aft. 
ing in public or in private life under the influence of 
that fyftem of fuperftition which prevailed among them; 
could we perceive how much it contributed to the 
maintenance of civil order ; could we behold Numa and 


fsria confecrated; we fhall perhaps find it neceflary to Lycurgus eftablifhing their laws, which would other- 


Religion. 



acknowledge that the general effedts even of that mixed 
and incoherent fyftem of polytheifm which prevailed 
among the Greeks and Romans were favourable to fo¬ 
ciety. To ftate a particular inftance ; the ancilia of 
Mars and the fire of Vefta were thought to'fecure the 
perpetuity of the Roman empire. As long as the fa- 
cred anci'e, which had been dropped from heaven for 
that benevolent purpofe, was fafely preferved in thofe 
holy archives in which it had been depofited ; and' as 
long as the facred fire of Vefta was kept burning, with¬ 
out being once extinguifhed, or at leaft fuffered to 
remain for an inftant in that ftate ; fo long was Rome 
to fubfift and flourifh. And, however fimple and ab- 
furd the idea which connected the profperity of a na¬ 
tion with the prefervation of a piece of wood in a cer r 
tain place, or with the conftant blazing of a flame upon 
an hearth ; yet no fadt can be more certain, than that 


wife have met with a very different reception under 
the fandlion of divinities ; could we obferve all the be. 
neficial effedts which arofe to communities from the ce¬ 
lebration of religious ceremonies—we fhould no longer 
hefitate to acknowledge, that thofe principles in the hu¬ 
man heart by which we are fufceptible of religious fett- 
timents, are fo eminently calculated to promote the hap- 
pinefs of mankind, that even when perverted and abu- 
fed, their influence is ftill favourable. 

The ideas which prevailed among the nations of the Their^ns- 
heathen world concerning a future ftate of retribution tionofa 
were, it muft be confeffed, not very corredt. Some of future ftate 
the poets, we believe, have reprefented them in no un- °. f re . tribu " 
fair light: both Homer and Virgil have conducted their ^“ nnc0E_ 
heroes through the realms of Pluto, and have taken oc-' ’ 

cafion to unfold to usthefecrets of thofe dreary abodes. 

The feenes are wild and fanciful; the rewards of the 


the patriotifm and enthufiaftic valour of the Romans, 
which we fo much extol and admire, were, in many in- 
flan ces, owing in no inconfiderable degree to the vene¬ 
ration which they entertained for the ancilia and the 
54 veftal fire. 

As is pro- A numerous feries of fadts occur in the Roman hi¬ 
ved by a ftory, which fliow the happy effedts of their religious 
feric sGf* S °P‘ n ‘ ons anc * ceremonies on their fentiments concerning 
&c. facial order and the public welfare. How powerful 


juft and virtuous are of no very refined or dignified na¬ 
ture : and of the punifhments infMed on the guilty, it 
is often hard to fay for what ends they could be" in- 
flidted ; whether to corredt and improve, or for the gra¬ 
tification of revenge or whim: they are often fo wh’m- 
fical and unfuitable, that they cannot with any degree 
of propriety be aferibed to any caufe but blind chance 
or wanton caprice. A great dog with three tongues, 
a peevifh, old boatman with a leaky ferry-boat, de¬ 
manding 
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Religion, manding his freight in a futly tone, and an uxorious they mud have been favourable to virtue, and contribu- Religi->t; 
— - - - - - ... .... ted in no inconfiderable degree to the fupport of civil w ' 

order. 27 

Another thing of which wc may take notice under The notion 
this head, is the vad multiplicity of deities with which of 


virtue and 
moral or- 
tier. 


monarch, are objects too familiar and ludicrous not to 
degrade the dignity of thofe awful feenes which are 
reprefented as the manlions of the dead, and to prevent 
them from making a deep enough impreflion on the 
imagination. The adions and qualities, too, for which 
departed fpirits were admitted into Elyfium, or doom¬ 
ed to the regions of fuffering, were not always of fuch 
a nature as under a well-regulated government on earth 
would have been thought to merit reward, or to be 
worthy of punilhment. It was not always virtue or 
wifdom which conducted to the Elyfian fields, or gain¬ 
ed admillion into the fociety of the immortal gods.— 
Ganimede was for a very different reafon promoted to 
be the cup-bearer of Jove ; and Hercules and Bacchus 
could not furely plead that any merits of that kind en¬ 
titled them to feats in the council, and at the banquets 
of the immortals. That doftrine, iikewife, which re¬ 
prefented mortals as hurried by fate to the commiffion 
of crimes, which they could no more abdain from com¬ 
mitting than the fword can avoid to obey the impulfe 
of a powerful and furious arm plunging it into the 
breaft of an unrefiding antagonift, could not but pro¬ 
duce effedts unfavourable to virtue ; and it afforded a 
ready excufe for the mod extravagant crimes. 

But never- Yet, after all, he who attentively confiders the ideas 
thelefs fa— of the Greeks and Romans concerning the moral 
vourable to government of the world and a future flate of rewards 
and punifhmenls, will probably acknowledge, that their 
general influencemud havebeenfavourableto virtue and 
moral order. Allow them to have been incorredt and 
dafhed with abfurdity ; flill they reprefent punifhments 
prepared tor fuch qualities and adtions as were injutious 
to the welfare of fociety ; wbild, for thofe qualities which 
rendered men eminently ufeful in the world, they hold 
forth a reward. Though incorredf, their ideas con¬ 
cerning a future (late were exceedingly diflindf ; they 
were not vague or general, but fuch as might be readi¬ 
ly conceived by the imagination, in all their circum- 
ftances, as really exifling. When a man is told that 
for fuch a deed he will be put to death, he may fhud- 
der and be alarmed, and think of the deed as what he 
mud by no means commit; but place before him the 
feene and the apparatus for his execution, call him to 
behold fome other criminal mounting the fcafFold, ad¬ 
drefling his lad words in a wild feream of defpair to 
the furrounding fpedtators, and then launching into 
eternity—his horror of the crime, and his dread of the 
pundhment, will now be much more powerfully excited. 
In the fame manner, to encourage the foldier marching 
out to battle, or the mariner fetting fail under the pro- 
fpeeft of a dorm, promile not, merely in general terms, 
a liberal reward ; lie fure to fpecify the nature of the 
reward which you mean to bedow ; deferibe it fo as that 
it may take hold on the imagination, and may rife in 
oppolition to the images of death and danger with 
which his courage is to be aifailed. 

If thefe phenomena of the human mind are fairly 
dated, if it be true that general ideas produce no very 
powerful effedts on die fentiments and difpodtions of 
the human heart, it mud then be granted, that though 
the feenes cf future reward and punlfliment, which the 
heathens ccnfidered as prepared tor the righteous and 
the wicked, were ot a iomewhat motjey complexion ; 
yet dill, as they weie didindt and even minute draughts, 


the Greek and Roman mythology peopled all the re- ap'nati.i-c 
gions of nature, Flocks and fields, and woods and 0 f 3 u f L f ; g 
oaks, and flowers, and many much more minute objedts, tendency 
had all their guardian deities. Thefe were fome what when cev, - 
capricious at times, it is true, and expedted to have at- '' lth 
tentien paid them. But yet the faithful fhepherd, and at £1 m ' 
the indudrious farmer, knew generally how to acquire 
their friendlhip ; and in the idea of deities enjoying the 
fame Ample pleafures, partaking in the fame labours, 
protecting their pofleflions, and bringing forward the 
fruits of the year, there could not but be fomething of 
a very pleafing nature, highly favourable to indultry, 
which would animate the labours, and cheer the fedi- 
vals, of the good people who entertained fuch a notion; 
nay, would diffufe a new charm over all the feenes of 
the country, even in thegayed months of the year. 

From all of thefe particular oblervations, we think 
ourfelves warranted to conclude, that notwithdanding 
the mixed characters of the deities who were adored by 
the celebrated nations of antiquity ; though they are in 
many indances reprefented as confpicuous for vices and 
frolics jhowevervain, abfurd,and morally criminal, fbme 
of the rites by which they were worfhipped may have 
been, and however incorrect the notions of the heathens 
concerning the moral government of the univerfe and 
a future date of retribution; yet dill, after making a 
jud allowance for all thefe imperfections, the general in¬ 
fluence of their religious fyflem was rather favourable 
than unfavourable to virtue and to the order and hap- 
pinefs of fociety. S 3 

It was not without good reafon that the earlied legif. Theadvan- 
lators generally endeavoured to edablifh their laws and t5 g e of 
conditutions on the bafis of religion ; government needs e ft a bl>flnng 
the fupport of opinion; the governed mud be im- 
prefled with a belief that the particular edablilhment f lso freli- 
to which they are required to fubmit, is the bed ealeu- gion. 
lated for their fecurity and happinefs, or is fupported 
on fome fuch folid foundation, that it mud prove im- 
podible for them to overturn it, or is connected with 
fome awful fanction, which it would be the mod hei¬ 
nous impiety to oppofe. Of thefe feveral notions, the 
lad will ever operate on mod men with the mod deady 
induence. We are frequently blind to our own intered ; 
even when eager for the attainmentof happinefs, u e often 
refufe to take the wifed meafures for that end. The 
great bulk of the people in every community are fo lit¬ 
tle capable of reafoning and forefighr, that the public 
minider who fhall mod deadily direct his views to the 
public good will often be the mod unpopular. Thofe 
la.vs, and that fydem of government, which are the 
mod beneficial, will often excite the dronged popular 
difeontents. Again, it is not always eafy to perfuade 
people that your power is fuperior to theirs, when it is 
not really fo. No one man will ever be able to perfuade 
a thoufand that he is dronger than they all together ; 
and therelore, in order to perfuade one part of his fub- 
jedts or army that it is abfolutely neceflary for them to 
fubmit to him, becaufe any attempts to refid his power 
would prove ineffectual, a monarch or general mud take 
care fird to perfuade another part that it is for their in- 

I 2 tereft 
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Religion, tereft to fjbmit to him ; or to tmprefs the whole with a be received as a teft of its truth, >what particular fyftem Religion*. 

belief that, weak and pitiful as he himfelf may appear, might, with the bed reafon, be received as true, while w " v ~'* w 
when viewed fingly in oppofition to them all, yet by the the reft were rejefted. 

affiftance of fome awful invifible beingsfhls friends and ift, The principle upon which we here fet out is, 
proteftors, he is fo powerful, that any attempts to re- that all, or almoft all, fyftems of religion with which we 
lift his authority mull prove prefumptuous folly. Here, are acquainted, whether true or fali'e, contribute more 
then, the aid of religion becomes requifite. Religious or lefs to the welfare of fociety. But as one field is 
ientiments are the moll happily calculated to ferve this more fruitful, and one garden lefs overgrown with 
purpofe. Scarce ever was there a fociety formed, a weeds than another ; fo, in the fame manner, one fyftcm 
mode of government eftablifaed, or a code of laws of religious opinions and ceremonies may be more hap* 
framed and ena&ed, without having the religious fenti- pily calculated than others to promote the trueft inte- 31 
rr.ents of mankind, their notions of the eriftence of fu- refts of mankind. In oppofition to thofe philofophers Advaotager 
perior invifible beings, and their hopes and fears from who are fo vehement in their declamations againft the °/ Cltlliza " 
thofe beings, as its fundamental principle. Now, we inequality of ranks, we hare ever been of opinion, tlon ’ 
believe, it is almoft univerfally agreed, that even the that refinement and civilization contribute to the hap- 
rudeft form of fociety is more favourable to the happi- pinefs of human life. The characler of the folitary fa- 
nefs of mankind, and the dignity of the human charac- vage is, we are told, more dignified and refpedlable 
ter, than a folitary and favage ftate. And if this, with than that of the philofopher and the hero, in pro- 
what we have allerted concerning religion as the bafis portion as he is more independent. He is indeed 
of civil government, be both granted, it will follow, more independent; but his independence is that of 
that even the mod imperfedt religious notions, the moft a ftone, which receives no nourilhment from the 
foolilh and abfurd rites, and the wildeft ideas that have earth or air, and communicates none to animals or 
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been entertained concerning the moral government of 
the univerfe by fuperior beings, and a future ftate of 
retribution, have been more advantageous than atheifm 
to the happinefs and virtue of human life. We have al¬ 
ready granted, nor can it be denied, indeed, that many 
of the religious opinions which prevailed among the an¬ 
cient heathens, did contribute, in fome degree, to the 
depravation of their morals : and all that we argue for 
is, that on a comparative view of the evil and the good 
which refulted from them, the latter mult appear more 
than adequate to counterbalance the effeds of the 
former. 

But if fuch be the natural tendency of thofe princi- 
- pies by which the human heart is made fufceptible of re¬ 
ligious fentiments, that even enthufiafm and abfurd fu- 
perftition are produdtive of beneficial effeds more than 
fufficient to counterbalance whatever is malignant in 
their influence on fociety—furely a pure rational reli¬ 
gion, the dodrines of which ar.e founded in undeniable 
truth, and all the obfervances which it enjoins, calcula¬ 
ted to promote by their dired and immediate effeds 
jbme uleful purpofes, muft be in a very high degree 
conducive to the dignity and the happinefs of human 
nature. Indeed one collateral proof of the truth of 
any religion, which muft have very confiderable weight 
with all who are not of opinion that the fyftem of the 
univerfe has been produced and hitherto maintained in 
order and exiftence by blind chance,, will be its having 
a ftronger and more aired tendency than others to pro¬ 
mote the interefts of moral virtue and the happinefs of 
mankind in the prefect life. Even the teftimony of 
thoulands, even miracles, prophecies, and the fandion 
of remote antiquity, will fcarce have fufficient weight 
to perfuade us, that a religion is of divine origin, if its 
general tendency appear to be rather unfavourable than 
advantageous to moral viitue; 

III. We fhall therefore, in the next place, endea¬ 
vour to determine, from a comparative view of the ef¬ 
feds produced on the charafler and circumftances of 
fociety by the moft eminent of thefe various fyftems of 
religion which have been in different ages or in diffe¬ 
rent countries eftablifhed in the world, how far any 
one of them has in this refped the advantage over the 
reft ; and,, if the utility of a fyftem of religion were to 


vegetables around it. In point of happinefs, and in 
point of refpedability, we cannot hefitate a moment, 
let philofophers fay what they will, to prefer a virtu¬ 
ous, enlightened, and polilhed citizen to any of the 
rudeft lavages, the lead acquainted -with the reftraints 
and the lympathies of focial life, that wander through 
the wild forefts of the weftern world. But if we pre- And there— 
fer civilization to barbarifm, we muft admit, that in fore .°f 
this view Chriftianity has the advantage over every ^ n ^ ,a ~ 
other religious fyftem which has in any age or country ^' 
prevailed among men; for nowhere has civilization and 
ufeful fcience been carried to liich a height as among 
Chriftians. ^ 

It is not, indeed, in any confiderable degree that the view of 
abfurd fuperftitions of thofe rude tribes, who can fcarce the various 
be faid to be formed into any regular fociety, can con- religious 
tribute to their happinefs. Among them the faculty " ot ‘ ons 
of reafon is but in a very low ftate ; and the moral prin- t j*® s 
ciple ufually follows the improvement or the depreffion 
of the reafoning faculty. Their appetites and merely 
animal paffions are almoft their only principles of ac¬ 
tion : their firft religious notions, if we fuppofe them 
not to be derived from revelation or tradition, are pro¬ 
duced by the operation of gratitude, or' grief, or hope, 
or fear, upon their imaginations. And to thefe, however 
wild and fanciful, it is not improbale that they may 
owe fome of their earlieft moral notions. The idea of 
fuperior powers naturally leads to the thought that 
thofe powers have fome influence on human life. From 
this they will moft probably proceed to fancy one fet 
of adions agreeable, another offenlive, to thofe beings 
to whom they believe themfelves fubj:d. And this, 
perhaps, is the firft drftindlion that favages can be fup- 
pofed to form between adions, as right or wrong, to 
be performed or to be avoided. Bur if this be the 
cafe, we muft acknowledge that the religious notions 
of the favage, however abfurd, contribute to elevate 
his charader, and to improve his happinefs, when 
they call forth the moral principle implanted in his 
bread:. 

But if the focial ftate be preferable to a ftate of wild 
and folitary independence, even the rude fuperftitions of 
unenlightened tribes of favages are in another refpedfc 
beneficial, to thofe among whom they prevail. They 
* ufually- 
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Religion, ufually form, as has been already obferveJ under this 
article, the balls of civil order. Religious opinions 
mav lead the great body of the community to reve¬ 
rence fome particular fet of inftitutions, fome indivi¬ 
dual, or fome family, which are repiefented to them as 
peculiarly connefted with the gods whom they adore. 
Under this landlion fome form of government is efta- 
blillied ; they are taught to perform focial duties, and 
rendered capable of fecial enjoyments. Not only Nn- 
ma and Lycurgus, but almoft every legiflator who has 
fought to civilize a rude people, and reduce them un¬ 
der the reftraints of legal government, have endeavour¬ 
ed to imprefs their people with an idea that they adled 
with the approbation, and under the immediate direc¬ 
tion, of fuperior powers. We cannot but allow that 
the rude fuperftitior.s of early ages are productive of 
thefe advantages to fociety; but we have already ac¬ 
knowledged, and it cannot be denied, that they are al- 
fo attended with many unhappy effects. When we 
view the abfurdities intermixed with -the fyftems of re¬ 
ligion which prevailed among moft of the nations of 
antiquity, we cannot help lamenting that fo noble a 
principle of human nature as our religious fentiments 
fhould be liable to filch grois perverfion ; and when we 
view the effects which they produce on the morals of 
mankind, and the forms of fociety, though we allow 
them to have been upon the whole rather beneficial than 
hurtful, yet we cannot but obferve, that their unfavour¬ 
able effects are by far more numerous than if they had 
been better directed. What unhappy effects, for inftance, 
have been produced by falfe notions concerning the 
condition of human fouls in a future ftate. Various na¬ 
tions have imagined that the feenes and objeCts of the 
world of fpirits are only a fhadowy reprefentation of 
the things of the prefent world. Not only the fouls 
of men, according to them, inhabit thofe regions; all 
the inferior animals and vegetables, and even inanimate 
bodies that are killed or deltroyed here, are fuppofed 
to pafs into that vifionary world; and, exifting there 
in unfubftantial forms, to execute the fame functions, 
or ferve the fame purpofes, as on earth. Such are the 
ideas of futurity that were entertained by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Guinea. And by thefe ideas they were indu¬ 
ced, when a king or great man died among them, to 
provide for his comfortable accommodation in the world 
of fpirits, by burying with him meat and drink for his 
fubfiftence, Haves to attend and ferve him, and wives 
with whom he might hill enjoy the pleasures of love. 
His faithful fubjeCls vied with each other in offering, 
one a fervant, another a wife, a third a fon or daugh¬ 
ter, to be fent to the other world in company with the 
monarch, that they might there be employed in his 
fervice. In New Spain, in the ifland of Java, in the 
kingdom of Benin, and among the inhabitants of In- 
doftan, fimilar practices on the lame occation, owing no 
doubt to fimilar notions cf futurity, have been preva¬ 
lent. But fuch practices as thefe cannot be viewed 
with greater contempt on account of the opinions 
which have given rife to them, than horror on account 
of their unhappy effects on the condition of thofe 
among whom they prevail. A lively impreffion of the 
enjoyments to be obtained in a future hate, together 
with fome very falfe or incorreCt notions concerning 
the qualities or actions which were to entide the de¬ 
parting foul to admiffion into the feene of thofe enjoy¬ 


ments, is faid to have produced equally unhappy ef- Re’in>r.n, 
fefts among the Japanefe. They not only bribed their s — 
priefts to folicit for them ; but looking upon the enjoy¬ 
ments of the prefent life with difguft or contempt, they 
ufed to dafh themfelves from precipices, or cut their 
throats, in order to get to paradile as foon as poffible. 

Various other fuperftitions fubfifting among rude na¬ 
tions might here be enumerated, as inftar.ces of the 
perverfion of the religious principles of the human 
heart, which render them injurious to virtue and bap- 
pinefs. The aufterities which have been pra&ifed, 
chiefly among rude nations, as means ox propitiating 
fuperior powers, are efpecially worthy of nol’ce.— 

When the favourite idol of the Banians is carried in 
folemn proceffion, fome devotees proftrate themfelves 
on the ground, that the chariot in which the idol is 
carried may run over them ; others, with equal enthu- 
fiafrn, dafh themfelves on fpikes faflcned on purpofe to 
the car. Innumerable are the ways of torture which 
have been invented and pradtifed on themfelves by men 
ignorantly driving to recommend themfelves to the fa¬ 
vour of heaven. Thefe we lament as inflances in which 
religious fentiments have been fo ill directed by the in¬ 
fluence of imagination, and unenlightened erring rea- 
fon, as to produce unfavourable effe&s on the human 
charatter, and oppofe the happinefs of focial life.— 

Though we have argued, that even the moft abfurd fy¬ 
ftems of religion that have prevailed in the world, have 
been upon the whole rather beneficial than injurious to 
the dignity and happinefs of human nature; yet if it 
fliall not appear, as we proceed farther in ou: compara¬ 
tive view of the effedts of religion on fociety, that others 
have been attended with h ippier effedts’than tfccle fu¬ 
perftitions which belong to the rude ages of lbciety, 
we may fcarce venture to brand the infidel with the ap¬ 
pellation of fool, for refufing to give his affent to leli- 
gious dodlrines, or to adl under their influence. 

2d. The polytheifm of the Greeks and Romans, 
and other heathen nations in a fimilar ftate of civiliza¬ 
tion, we have already confidered as being, upon the 
whole, rather favourable than unfavourable to virtue t 
but we muft not partially coqceal its defedls. The vi¬ 
cious charadters of the deities which they worfhipped, 
the incorredt notions which they entertained concerning 
the moral government of the univerfe and a future re¬ 
tribution, the abfurdities of their rites and ceremonies, 
and the criminal practices which were intermixed with 
them, muft have altogether had a tendency to pervert 
both the rcaloning and the moral principles of the hu¬ 
man mind. The debaucheiies of the monarch of the 
gods, and the fidelity with which his example in that 
re r pedl was followed by the whole crowd of the inferior- 
deities, did, we knov.qdiipofe the devout heathen, when, 
he felt the fame paftions which had afferted their power 
over the gods, to gratify them without fcruple. It is. 
a truth, however, and we will not attempt to deny or 
conceal it, that the genius of the polytheifm of the 
Greeks and Romans was friendly to the arts; to fuch 
of them efpecially as are raifed to excellence by the vi¬ 
gorous exertion of a fine imagination ; mufic, poetry, 
fculpture, arch-itedlure, and painting,- all of thefe art?' 
appear to have been confiderably indebted for that per- 
fedion to which they attained, efpecially among the^ 

Greeks, to the fplendid and fanciful fyftem of my tho- 
gy which, was received among that ingenious people.—- 

Bus- 
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But we cannot give an equally favourable account of 
its influence on the fcienccs. There was little in that 
fyftem that could contribute to call forth reafon. We 
may giant indeed, that if reafon can be fo fhocked with 
abfurditv as to be roufed to a more vigorous exertion 
offer powers, and a more determined affertion of her 
rights in coufequence offurveying it; in that cafe this 
jyiteni of my thology might he favourable to the exer- 
cife and improvement of reafon ; not otherwife. 

The connexion of paganifm with morality was too 
imperfect for it to produce any very important effects 
p'n the morals of its votaries. Sacrifices and prayers, 
find temples and feftivals, not purity of heart and in¬ 
tegrity of life, were the means preformed for propitia¬ 
ting the favour of the deities adored by the Pagans. 
There were other means, too, befides true heroifm and 
patriotifm, of gaining admiffion into the Elyfian fields, 
or obtaining a feat in the council of the gods. Xeno¬ 
phon, in one of the mod beautiful parts of his Memoirs 
of Socrates, reprefents Hercules wooed by Virtue and 
Pleafure in two fair female forms, and deliberating 
with much anxiety which of the two he fhould, prefer. 
But this is the fiction of a philofopher defirous to im¬ 
prove the fables of antiquity in fuch a way as to render 
them truly ufeful. Hercules does not appear, from the 
tales which are told us of his adventures, to have been 
at any fuch pains in choofing his way of life. He was 
received into the palace of Jove, without having occa- 
fion to plead that he had through life been the faithful 
follower of that goddefs to whom the philofopher makes 
him give the preference; his being the fon of Jove, and 
his wild adventures, were fufficient without any other 
merits to gain him that honour. The fame may be faid 
concerning many of the other demi-gods and heroes 
who were advanced to heaven, or conveyed to the blefs- 
ful fields of Elyfium. And whatever might be the 
good effects of the religion of Greece and Rome in ge¬ 
neral upon the civil and political eftablifhments, and 
in fbme few inftances on the manners of the people, 
yet (till it muft be acknowledged to have been but ill 
calculated to imprefs the heart with fuch principles as 
might in all circumftances direCt to a firm, uniform, te¬ 
nor of virtuous conduct. 

But after what has been faid on the character of 
this religion' elfewhere (fee Polytheism), and in the 
fecond part of this article, we cannot without repeti¬ 
tion enlarge farther on it here. Of the Jewifh reli¬ 
gion, however, we have as yet faid little, having on 
purpofe referved to this place whatever we mean to in¬ 
troduce under the article, concerning its influence on 
fociety. 

3d, When we take a general view of the circum¬ 
ftances in which the Jewifti religion was eftablifhed, the 
effects which it produced on the character and fortune 
of the nation, the rites and ceremonies which it enjoin¬ 
ed, and the Angular political inftitutions to which it 
gave a fanCtion, it may perhaps appear hard to deter¬ 
mine, whether it were upon the whole more or lefs be¬ 
neficial to fociety than the polytheifm of the Egyp¬ 
tians, Greeks, and Romans. But if fuch be the judge¬ 
ment which preconceived prejudices, or an hafty and 
careiefs view, have induced fome to form of this celebra¬ 
ted fyftem; there are others who, with equal keennefs, 
and founder reafoning, maintain, that it was happily 
calculated, not only to accomplifti the great defign of 


preparing the way for the promulgation of the Gofpel, Religion, 
but like wife to render the Jews a more refined and vir- 
tuous people, and a better regulated community, than 
any neighbi uring nation. In the firft place, the attri¬ 
butes of the Deity were very clearly exhibited* to the 
Jews in the eftablifhment of their religion. The mi¬ 
racles by which he delivered them from fervitude, and 
conducted them out of Egypt, were ftriking demort- 
ftraiions of his power; that condefeenfion with which 
he forgave their repeated aCts of perverfenefs and rebel¬ 
lion, was a moft convincing proof of his benevolence ; 
and the impartiality with which the obfervance and the 
violation of his laws were rewarded and punifhed, even 
in the prefent life, might well convince them of his 
juftice. A part of the laws which he dictated to Mo- 
fes are of eternal and univerfal obligation ; others of 
them were local and particular, fuited to the character 
of the Jews, and their circumftances in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. The Jewifh code, taken altogether, is not to be 
confidered as a complete fyftem of religion, or laws cal¬ 
culated for all countries and all ages of fociety. When 
we confider the expediency of this fyftem, we muft take 
care not to overlook the defign for which the Jews are 
faid to have been feparated from other nations, the cir¬ 
cumftances in which they had lived in Egypt, the cu- 
ftoms and manners which they had contracted by their 
intercourfe with the natives of that country, the man¬ 
ner in which they were to acquire to themfelves fettle- 
ments by extirpating the nations of Canaan, the rank 
which they were to hold among the nations of Syria 
and the adjacent countries, together with the difficulty 
of reftraining a people fo little civilized and enlighten¬ 
ed from the idolatrous worfhip which prevailed among 
their neigbours: All thefe circumftances were cer¬ 
tainly to be taken into account; and had the legiflator 
of the Jews not attended to them, his inftitutions muft 
have remained in force only for a fhort period ; nor 
could they have produced any lafting effects on the 
character of the nation. With a due attention to thefe 
circumftances, let us defeend to an examination of par¬ 
ticulars. 35 

Although in every religion or fuperftition that has The Sab- 
prevailed through the world, we find one part of its in- bath, 
ftitutions to confift in the enjoining of certain feftivals 
to be celebrated by relaxation from labour, and the per¬ 
formance of certain ceremonies in honour of the gods ; 
yet in none, or almoft none befides the Jewifh, do we 
find every feventh day ordained to be regularly kept 
holy. One great end which the legiflator of the Jews 
had in view in the inftitution of the Sabbath was, to im¬ 
prefs them with a belief that God was the maker of the 
univerfe. In the early ages of the world a great part 
of mankind imagined the ftars, the fun, the moon, and 
the other planets, to be eternal, and confequently ob¬ 
jects highly worthy of adoration.. To convince the If- 
raelites-of the abfurdity of this belief, and prevent them 
from adopting that idolatry, Mofes taught them, that 
thofe confpicuous objects which the Gentile nations re¬ 
garded as eternal, and endowed with divine power and 
intelligence, were created by the hand of God; who, 
after bringing all things out of nothing, and giving 
them form, order, and harmony, in the fpace of fix 
days, refted on the feventh from all his works. Vari- 
ons paffages in the Old Teftament concur to fhow, 
that this was one great end of the inftitution of the 

Sabbath. 
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ReligJon. Sabbath. The obfervance of the Sabbath, and detefta- 
tion of idolatrous worfhip, are frequently inculcated to¬ 
gether ; and, again, the breach of the Sabbath, and the 
worfhip of idols, are ufually reprobated at the fame 
time. Another good reafon for the inflitution of a 
Sabbath might be, to remind the Jews of their delive¬ 
rance from bondage, to infpire them with humanity to 
ftrangers and domeftics, and to mitigate the rigours of 
. fervitude. 

And other The purpofes for which the other feftivals of the 
feftivals. Jewifli religion were inflituted appear alfo of fufficient 
importance. The great miracle, which, after a feries 
of other miracles, all directed to the lame end, finally 
efFedted the deliverance of the Jews out of Egypt j and 
their aflual departure from that land of fervitude, might 
well be commemorated in the feu ft of the paffover. To 
recal to the minds of pofterity the hiftory of their an- 
ceftors, to imprefs them with an awful and grateful fenfe 
of the goodnefs and greatnefs of God, and to make 
them think of the purpofes for which his almighty 
power had been fo lignally exerted, were furely good 
reafons for the inflitution of fuch a feflival. The feaft 
ofPentecofl celebrated the fir It declaration of the law 
by Mofes, in the fpace of fifty days after the feaft of 
the paffover. It lerved alfo as a day of folemn thankf- 
giving for the bleffings of a plenteous harveft. On the 
feaft of tabernacles, they remembered the wanderings of 
their anceflors through the wildernefs, and expreffed 
their gratitude to heaven for the more comfortable cir- 
cumftances in which they found themfelves placed. 
The feaft of new moons ferved to fix their kalendar, and 
determine the times at which the other feftivals were 
to be celebrated ; on it trumpets were founded, to give 
public notice of the event which was the caufe of the 
feflival; no fervile works vveie performed, divine fer- 
vice was carefully attended, and ihe nrft fruits of the 
month were offered to the Lord. The Jewifh legifla- 
tor limited his feftivals to a very fmall number, while 
the heathens devoted a confiderable part of the year to 
the celebration of theirs. But we perceive the occa- 
fions upon which ti e Jewifh feftivals were celebrated to 
have been of fuitable importance ; whereas thofe of the 
heathens were often celebrated on trifling or ridiculous 
occafions. Piety and innocent recreation fhared the 
Jewifli feflival; the feftivals of the heathens were chief¬ 
ly devoted to debauchery and idlenefs. 

The lablr- The Hebrews had other folemn feafons of devotion 
tical year, befides the weekly Sabbath and thefe annual feftivals. 
jubilee, Every feventh year they refted from labour: they were 
and laws of then neither to plough, to fow, nor to prune ; and what- 
ulur y- ever the earth produced fpontaneoufly that year belong¬ 
ed rather to ftraRgers, orphans, and the poor, th -n to 
the proprietors of the ground. On this year infolvent 
debtors were difeharged from all debts contracted by 
purchafing the neceffaries of life : and the great end of 
this releale from debts contracted during th; preceding 
fix years, appears to have been to prevent the Hebrew 
from flying to the Gentiles and forfaking his religion 
when embarraffed in his circumftances. None but na¬ 
tive Ifraelites and profelytes of righteoufnefs were ad¬ 
mitted to this p: ivilege ; it was refufod to ftrangers, 
and even to profelytes of the gate. The jubilee was 
a feflival to be celebrated every fiftieth year. It pro¬ 
duced the fame effedts with the fabbatical year as to 
reft from labour and the difeharge of debts ; with this 


addition, that on the year of the jubilee Haves obtained ^’"g 1 
their freedom, and the lands reverted to the old pro¬ 
prietors. On the year of the jubilee, as on the fabba¬ 
tical year, the lands were to reft uncultivated, and law- 
fuits were now to terminate. The chief delign of this 
inflitution appears to have been, to prefeive the order 
of ranks and property originally eftablifhed in the He¬ 
brew ftate. None but Ifraelites or circumcifed ccn- 
verts could enjoy the benefit of this inflitution; nor 
could even thefe hope to regain their eftates on the 
year of the Jubilee, if they fold them for any other pur- 
pofe but to fiipply their neceftities. The law relative 
to ufnry was evidently founded on the fame plan of 
polity with refpect to property. To almofl any other 
nation fuch a law, it muft be confeffed, would have been 
unfuitable and unjuft: but as the Jews were not de- 
figned for a trading nation, they could have little occa- 
fion to borrow, unlefs to relieve diftrefs; and as an in¬ 
dulgence to people in fuch circumftances, the Jew was 
forbidden to exadt ufuryfrom his brother to whom he 
had lent money. 33 

The Jewifh legiflator, we may well think, would be Of clean 
difpofed to adopt every proper method to prevent his 
nation from falling away into the idolatry of heathen t ^ e pf a “ ce 
nations. Probably one reafon of the diftindtious be- 0 f w orfliip, 
tween clean beads which they were permitted to eat, 
and unclean beads, the eating of which they were taught 
to confider as pollution, was to prevent them from con¬ 
vivial intercourfe with profane nations, by which they 
might be feduced to idolatry. We do not readily fit 
down at table with people who are fond of difhes whiclx 
we regard with abhorrence. And if the Jews were 
taught to loathe the flefh of feme of thofe animals which 
were among the greateft delicacies of the Gentiles, they 
would naturally of confequence avoid fitting down at 
meat with them, either at their ordinary meals or at 
thofe entertainments which they prepared in honour of 
their deities ; and this we may with good reafon con¬ 
fider as one happy mean to preferve them from idola¬ 
try. Befides, the Jews were permitted, or rather in- 
joined, to eat animals whict the Gentiles reverenced as 
facred, and from which they religioufly with-held all 
violence. Goats, fheep, and oxen, were worfhipped in 
Egypt (fee Polytheism and Pan) ; and feveral lear¬ 
ned writers are of opinion, that Mofes diredted his peo¬ 
ple to facrifice and eat certain of the favourite animals 
of the Egyptians, in order to remove from their minds 
any opinions v,Inch they might have othenvife enter¬ 
tained of the fandlityof thofe pretended deities. Many 
of the obfervances which Mofes injoined with regard to 
food, appear to have been intended to infpire the lfraci- 
ites with contempt for die fitperftitiens of the people 
among w’hom they had fo long fojourned. They were 
to kill the animal which the Egyptians worfhipped ; to 
roaft the flefh which that people ate raw ; to eat the 
head, which they never ate ; and to drefs the entrails, 
which they fet apart for divination. Thefe diftir.dtions 
concurred with the peculiarities of their drefs, language, 
government, cuftom", places, and times ei worfhip, and 
even the natural fituation of their country, by which 
they were in a maner (confined and fortified on all 
fides, to feparate them in fuch a manner from neigh¬ 
bouring nations, that they might efcape the infediion of 
their idolatry. And if w’e reflect both on the defign 
for which Providence feparated the Ifraelites from other 

nations. 
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!..i'.!0..s, and on the probability that, in the (late of fo- 
ciety in which mankind were during the curlier period 
of the J: v.-iili hiilury, the Jews, by mixing with other 
j ation?, would rather have been themfelves converted to 
idol itry then have converted idolatrous nations to the 
woiihip of the true God ; we cannot but be fatisfied, 
that even this, however it may at firft appear, was 
a benefit, r.c: a difadvantage ; and in the author of 
their legislation wifdom, not caprice, 
rtiiie’r di- But not only in the diilinctions of meats,-and be- 
ftinguilh- tween clean and unclean animals, does the legiflator of 
injrpait:- the jews appear to have laboured to fix a barrier bc- 
theT-wifli tween r fi era and other nations winch might preferve 
r,tu J W1 * tfi ern f rom die contagion of idolatry—we lhall not err, 
perhaps, if we afcribe many particulars of their worfhip 
to this defign in the inftitutor. The heathens had 
gods who preiided over woods, livers, mountains, and 
valleys, and to each cf thefe they offered facrifices, and 
performed other rites of worfhip in a fuitahle place. 

,Sometimes the grove, fomeiimes the mountain top, at 
other times the bank of the river or the brink of the 
Spring, was the fcene of their devotions.. But as the 
unity of the divine nature was the truth the moft.eur- 
neftly inculcated on the children of Iiirael ; fo in order 
to imprefs that truth on their minds with the more 
powerful efficacy, they were taught to offer their facri- 
lices and other offerings only in one place, the 1 place 
chofen by the Lord ; and death was threatened to thofe 
who dared to difobey the command. To confirm this 
idea, one of the prophets intimates, that when idolatry 
lhould be ab.lifhed, the worfhip of God fhould not be 
confined to Jerufalem, but it would then be lawful to 
worfhip him anywhere. 

£<Tefts°of The whole inftitutions and obfervances of the Jewifh 
thefe inflc- religion appear to have been deiigned and happily Cal¬ 
kuttans, &c. ciliated to imprefs the minds of the people with vene- 
in irapref- ration and refpedt for the Deity. All the feflivals 
"ft V"' w ’ ; ' c ^ cither commemorated fome gracious difpenfation 

the De^tv °f h' s P rov ffi ence towards their anceftors, or ferved as 
‘" days of ihankfgiving for the conftant returns of his 
goodnefs to thofe who celebrated them, and all the 
other rites defignei to fortify them againft idolatry, 
ferved at the lame time to imprefs their hearts with 
awful reverence for the God of Jacob. Various other 
particulars in the in ftitu lions of the Jewifh economy ap¬ 
pear to have been diredted folely to that end. Into 
the molt facred place, the Holy of Holies, none but the 
high prieft was admitted, and he only once a year. No 
lire was ufed in facrifice but what was taken from the 
altar. Severe punilhments were on various occafions 
inflicted on fuch as prefumed to intermeddle in the fer- 
vice of the fandtuary in a manner contrary to what the 
law had directed. All the laws refpedting the charac¬ 
ter, the circumftances, and rite fervices, of the priefts 
and the Levites, appear plainly to have a limilar ten¬ 
dency. 

In compliance with the notions of Deity which na¬ 
turally prevailed among a grofs and rude people, though 
no vifible objedt of worfhip was granted to the Jews, 
yet they were allowed in their wanderings through the 
wildernefs to have a tabernacle or portable temple, in 
which the fovereign of the univerfe fometimes deigned 
to difplay fome rays of his glory. Incapable as they 
were of conceiving aright concerning the fpiritual na¬ 
ture and the omniprefence of the Deity, they might 
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poffibly have thought Jehovah car 
about them, had they been at no tints iavoureu 
vifible demonftration cfhis prefence. 41 

The facrifices in ufe among the Gentiles in. tneir Sacrifices 
worfhip of idols were permitted by the Jewifh legifla- a . nd 
tor ; but he directed them to be offered with views ve- noIls ’ 
ry different from thofe with which the Gentiles facri- 
ficed to their idols. Some of tiie facrifices of the Jew¬ 
ifh ritual were deiigned to avert the indignation of the 
Deity ; fiime to expiate offences and purify the heart; 
and all of them to abolifh or remove idolatry. Luftra- 
tions or ablutions entered likewife into the Jewifh ritual; 
but thefe were recommended and enjoined by Mofes for 
purpofes widely different from thofe which induced the 
heathens to place fo high a value upon them. The 
heathens pradtifed them with magical and fupcrfiilious 
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but in the Jewifh ritual they were intend¬ 
ed fimply for the cleaniing away cf impurities and pol¬ 
lutions. 

The theocr.itical form of government to which the Tendency 
Jews were fubjeft, the rewards which they were fure ot of the 
receiving, and the punifhments which they were equally 1 * ocra cy 
liable to filffer in the prefent life, had a powerful effedt {-^ 1 ^° 
to remove fuperftition and preferve them from idolatry, tions. 
as well as to fupportall the focial virtues among them. 

They were promifed a numerous offspring, a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey, long life, and victory over 
their enemies, on the condition of their paying a faith¬ 
ful obedience to the will of their heavenly Sovereign ; 
plague, famine, d : feafe, defeats, and death, were threat¬ 
ened as the punifhments to be inflidted on thofe who 
violated his laws: and thefe fandtions, it muft be al¬ 
lowed, were happily accommodated to the genius cf a 
rude and carnal-minded people, attentive only to pre¬ 
fent objedts, and not likely to be influenced by remote 
and fpiritual confiderations. 

There were other rites and prohibitions in the Mo- R; tes 
faic law, which appear to have had but little connedtion prohibi- 
with religion, morals, or policy. Thefe may be more tions of 
liable to be objedted againft, as adding an unneceffary I'd* a PP a_ 
weight to a burden which, though heavy, might yet rentutl ‘T* 
have been otherwife borne in confideration of the ad¬ 
vantages connedted with it. Even thefe, however, may 
perhaps admit of being viewed in a light in which they 
ihall appear to have been in no way unfavourable to the 
happinefs of thofe to whom they were enjoined. They 
appear to have had none of them an immoral tendency : 
all of them had, in all probability, a tendency to re¬ 
move or prevent idolatry, or to fupport, in fome way 
or other, the religious and the civil eftabliftiment to 
which they belonged. 

From thefe views of the fpirit and tendency of the Th , ^ lole 
Jewifh religion, we may fairly conclude it to have been admirably 6 
happ 1 / calculated to promote the welfare of focietv. calculated 
In comparing it with other religions, it is neceffary to for the 
refledt on the peculiar purpofes for which it was given ; P ur P°f es 
that its two principal objedts were to preferve the Jews ,ntendcd ' 
a feparate people, and to guard them againft the con¬ 
tagion of the fttrrounding idolatry. When thefe things 
are taken into confideration, every candid mind acquain¬ 
ted with the hiftory of ancient nations will readily ac¬ 
knowledge that the whole fyftem, though calculated in¬ 
deed in a peculiar manner for them, was as happily 
adapted for the purpofes for which it had been wifely 
and gracioufly intended, as it is poffible to imagine any 
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der every difficulty and trial. Chriftianity lepvcfents Rtfl'u-mm 
all men as children of the fame God, and heirs of the 
fame falvation, and levels all diftin&ions of rich and 
poor, as accidental and infignificant in the fight of him 
who rewards or punifhes with impartiality according to 
the merits or demerits of his creatures. This dodtrine 
is highly favourable to virtue, as it tends to humble the 
proud, and to communicate dignity of fentiment to the 
lowly ; to render princes and inferior magiftrates mo¬ 
derate and juft, gentle and condefcending, to their infe¬ 
riors. It farther requires hufhands to be affectionate 
and indulgent to their wives, wives to be faithful and 
refpe&ful to their hufbands, and both to be true and 
conftant to each other. Such is the purity of the Go- 
fpel, that it forbids us even to harbour impure thoughts; 
it requires us,to abandon our vices, however dear to 
us; and to the cautious wifdom of the ferpent it di¬ 
rects us to join the innocent fimplicity of thp dove. 

The Chriftian difpenfation, to prevent a perfeverance in 
immorality, offers pardon for the part, provided the of¬ 
fender forl'ake his vicious practices, with a firm refolu- 
tion to aCt differently in future. The Sanctions of the 


fiich a fyftem to be. It would be unhappy, indeed, if, 
on a comparifon of pure theifm with polytheifm, the 
latter, with all its abfurditie9, fhould be found more be¬ 
neficial to mankind than the former. The theifm of 
the Jews was not formed to be diffeminated through the 
earth ; that would have been inconfiifent with the pur- 
pofes for which it is faid to have been defigned. But 
while the Jews were feparated by their religion from all 
other nations, and perhaps, in fome degree, fixed and 
rendered ftationary in their progrefs towards refine¬ 
ment, they were placed in circumftances, in refpedt to 
laws, and government, and religion, and moral light, 
which might with good reafon render them the envy 
of every other nation in the ancient world. 

IV. The Chriftian religion next demands our atten- 
tion. It is to be confidered as an improvement of the 
Jewifh, or a new fuperftrnCture railed on the fame ba¬ 
fts. If the effects of the Jewifh religion were benefi¬ 
cial to thofe among whom it was eftablifhed, they were 
confined almoll to them alone. But is the fpirit of 
Chriftianity equally pure and benignant ? Is its influ¬ 
ence equally beneficial and more diffufive than that of 
Judaifm ? Does it really merit to have triumphed over Gofpel have a natural tendency to exalt the mind above 
both the theifm of the Jews and the polytheifm of the the paltry purfuits of this world, and to render the 
heathens ? Chriftian incorruptible by wealth, honours, or plea- 

If we confider the doctrines and precepts of the Chri- fures. The true Chriftian not only abflains from in- 
ftian religion, nothing can be more happily calculated juftice towards others, but even Forgives thofe injuries 
to raife the dignity of human nature, and promote the which he himfelf fuffers, knowing that he cannot other. 


happinefs of mankind. Thehappinefs of the individual 
is beft promoted by the exercife of love and gratitude 
towards God, and refignation to his providence ; of 
humanity, integrity, and good will towards men; and 
by the due government of our appetites and paffions. 
Social happinefs again proceeds from the members of fo- 
ciety entertaining a difinterefted regard for the public 
welfare ; being actively induftrious each in his proper 
fphere of exertion; and being ftriCtly juft and faithful, 
and generoufly benevolent in their mutual intercourfe. 
The tenor of the Gofpel inculcates thefe virtues ; it 
feems everywhere through the whole of the Chriftian 
code to have been the great defign of its Author to in- 
fpire mankind with mild, benevolent, and peaceable dif- 
pofitions, and to form them to courteous manners. 
Chriftianity again reprcfenls the Deity and his attri¬ 
butes in the faireft light; even fo as to render our ideas 
of his nature, and the manner in which he exerts his 
power, confident with the moft correct principles of 
morality that can be collected from all the other reli¬ 
gions that have prevailed in the earth, and from the 
writings of the moft admired philofophers. The ritual 
obfervanccs which Chriftianity enjoins are few in num¬ 
ber, eafy to perform, decent, expreflive, and edifying. 
I c inculcates no duties but what are founded on the 
principles of human nature, and on the relation in 
which men (land to God, their Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier; and it preferibes accurate rules for the re¬ 
gulation of the conduft. The affrftance of the fpirit 
of God is promifed in this facred volume to thole who 
afiiduoufly labour to difeharge the duties which it en¬ 
joins ; and it exhibits a fluking example of fpotlefs pu¬ 
rity, which we may fafely venture to imitate. The 
gofpel teaches that worldly afflictions are incident to 
both good and bad men; a doctrine highly conducive 
to virtue, which confoles us in diftrcls, prevents defpair, 
and encourages us to perfift iirmlv in our integrity un- 
Vol. XVI. 


wife hope for forgivenefs from God. Such are the 
precepts, fuch the fpirit, and fuch the general tendency 
of the Gofpel. Even thofe who refufed to give credit 
to its doctrines and hiftory have yet acknowledged the 
excellence of its precepts. They have acknowledged, 
that “ no religion ever yet appeared in the world of 
which the natural tendency was fo much direfled to 
promote the peace and happinefs of mankind as the 
Chriftian; and that the Gofpel of Clirift is one conti¬ 
nued leffon of the ftriCteft morality, of juftice, benevo- 
lence, and univerfal charity.” Thefe are the words of 
Bolingbroke, one of its keeneft and moft inlidious op¬ 
ponents. Without examining the effeCls of this re¬ 
ligion on fociety, we might almoft venture to pro¬ 
nounce with confidence, that a religion, the precepts of 
which are fo happily formed to promote all that is juft 
and excellent, cannot but be in the higheft degree be¬ 
neficial to mankind. By reviewing the effeCls which 
it has aClually produced, the favourable opinion which 
we naturally conceive of it, after confidering its pre¬ 
cepts, cannot but be confirmed. 

One circumftance we rt.uft take notice of as rather Thc \, r _ 
unfavourable to this review. It is really impoffible to tues it re¬ 
do juftice to Chriftianity by fuch a difeuffion of its me- commends 
rits. The virtues which it has a natural tendency to un ? fl;cn - 
produce and cherifh in the human heart, are not of a tatlous ' 
noify oftentatious kind ; they often efcape the observa¬ 
tion of the world. Temperance, gentlenefs, patience, 
b.enevolence, juftice, and general purity of manners, are 
not the qualities which moft readily attradl the admi¬ 
ration and obtain the applaufe of men. The man of 
Rofs, whom Mr Pope has fo juftly celebrated, was a 
private character ; his name is now likely to live, and 
his virtues to be known to the lateft pofterity : and 
yet, however difinterefted his virtues, however benefi¬ 
cial his influence to all around him, had his character 
not attra&ed the notice of that eminent poet, his name 
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Religion, would perhaps ere this time have been loft in oblivion. 

Individuals in private life feldom engage the attention 
of the hiftorian ; his objeX is to record the aftions of 
princes, warriors, and ftatefmen. Had not the profef- 
fors of Chriftianity in the earlier ages of its exiftence 
been expofed to perfecutions, and unjuft accufations 
from v.hich they were called onto vindicate themfelves, 
we fhould be ftrangers to the names and virtues of 
faints and martyrs, and to the learning and endow- 
Its effedts ments ot t ^ le firft apologifts for Criftianity. We can 
on the therefore only trace the general influence of the infti- 
manners of tutions of Chriftianity on fociety. We cannot hope to 

nations, make an accurate enumeration of particulars. In many 
of the countries in which it has been eftablifhed, it has 
produced a very favourable cbartge on the circumftances 
of domeftic life. Polygamy, a pradlice, repugnant to 
the will of our Creator (fee Polygamy), who has de¬ 
clared his intentions in this ir.ftance in the plained, man¬ 
ner, by caufmg nearly equal numbers of males and fe¬ 
males to be brought into the world, Was never com¬ 
pletely abolifhed but by Chriftianity. 

The pradtice Of divorce, too, though in fome cafes 
proper and even neceflary, had been fo much abufed at 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance in the world, that 
he found reafon to declare it unlawful, unlefs in the 
cafe of adultery. The propriety and reafonablenefs of 
this prohibition will fufficiently appear, if we confider, 
that when divorces are eafily obtained, both parties will 
often have nothing elfe in view at the period of marri¬ 
age than the diffolution of their nuptial engagements 
after a fhort cohabitation ; the interefts of the hufband 
and the wife will almoft always be feparate ; and the 
children of fuch a marriage are fcarce likely to enjoy 
the cordial affedtion and tender watchful care of either 
parent. The hufband in fuch a cafe will naturally be 
to his wife, not a friend and protedlor, but a tyrant; 
fear and deceit, not love, gratitude, or a fenfe of duty, 
will be the principles of the wife’s obedience. 

In another inftance, likewife, Chriftianity has pro¬ 
duced an happy change on the circumftances of dome¬ 
ftic life ; it muft be acknowledged to have contributed 
greatly to the abolition of flavery, or at leaft to the mi¬ 
tigation of the rigour of fervitude. The cuftoms and 
laws of the Romans in relation to {laves were cruel and 
fevere. Matters were often fo inhuman as to remove 
aged, fick, or infirm flaves, into an ifland in the Tiber, 
where they fuffered them to perifh without pity or af- 
fiftance. The greater part of the fubjedts of many of 
thofe republics which enjoyed the molt liberty, groaned 
under tyrannical oppreffion they were condemned to 
drag out a miferable exiftence in hard labour, under in¬ 
human ufage, and to be transferred like beafts from one 
mafter to another. The hardfhips of flavery were eafed, 
not by any particular precept of the Gofpel but by the 
gentle and humane fpirit which breathed through the 
general tenor of the whole fyftem of dodtrines and pre¬ 
cepts of which the Gofpel conftfts. It muft indeed be 
allowed, that a trade in flaves is at prefent carried on 
by people who prefume to call themfelves Chriftians, 
and protedted by the legiflatiire of Chriftian ftates i 
but the fpirit of the Chriftian code condemns the prac¬ 
tice, and the true Chriftian will not engage in it. 

Partly by the cfiredt and confpicuous, partly by the 
fecret and unfeen, influence of Chriftianity fince its pro¬ 
mulgation. in. the world, die hearts of men have been 


gradually foftened; even barbarians have been formed to Religion, 
mildnefs and humanity ; the influence of felfifhnefs has 
been checked and reftrained ; and even war, amid all the 
pernicious improvements by which men have fought to 
render it more terrible, has affumed much more of the 
fpirit of mildnefs and peace than ever entered into it 
during the reign of heathenifm. 

If we review the hiftory of mankind with a view to 
their political circumftances, we (hall find, that by fome 
means or other, it has happened, fince the time when 
the Gofpel was firft preached, that both fyftems oflegif- 
lature and forms of governmenthave beenraifedto much 
greater perfection, at leaft in thofe parts of the world 
into which the religion of Jefus has made its way, and 
obtained an eftablilhment. 

The popular government of the Romans, notwith- 
ftanding the multiplicity of their laws, and the imper¬ 
fections of their political conftitution, was, no doubt, 
happily enough adapted to promote the increafe of the 
power and the extefifion of the empire of Rome. In 
Greece there were various republics, the wifdom and 
impartiality of whofe laws have been highly celebrated. 

But we apprehend that there is a fufiicient number of 
well authenticated faCts to warrant us to affirm, that 
fince Chriftianity has been propagated, and has had fuf- 
ficient time to produce its full effeCt on arts, manners, 
and literature, even under governments the form of 
which might appear lefs favourable than the celebrated 
models of antiquity to the liberty and happinefs of the 
people in general, thefe actually have been much better 
provided for than under the laws of Athens or Sparta, 
or even of Rome in the days of the confuls. It is a 
juft and happy obfervation of Montefquieu, who has 
attributed fo much to the influence of climate and local 
circumftances, that“ the mildnefs fo frequently recom¬ 
mended in the Gofpel is incompatible with the defpo- 
tic rage with which an arbitrary tyrant punifhes his fub- 
jeCls, and exercifes himfelf in cruelty. It is the Chri¬ 
ftian religion (fays he) which, in fpite of the extent of 
empire, and the influence of climate, has hindered de- 
fpotifm from being eftablifhed in Ethiopia, and has car¬ 
ried into Africa the manners of Europe. The heir to 
the empire of Ethiopia enjoys a principality, and gives 
to other fubjefts an example of love and obedience— 

Not far from hence may be feen the Mahometan {hut¬ 
ting up the children of the king of Sennaar, at whofe 
death the council fends to murder them in favour of 
the prince who afcends the throne. Let us fet before 
our eyes (continues that eloquent writer), in the third 
chapter of the 24th book of his Spirit of Laws, on one 
hand the continual maflacres of the kings and generals 
of the Greeks and Romans, and on the other the de- 
ftruXion of people and cities by the famous conquerors 
Timur Beg and Jenghiz Kan, who ravaged Afia, and 
we fliall perceive, that we owe to Chriftianity in go¬ 
vernment a certain political law, and in war a certain 
law of nations, which allows to the conquered the great 
advantages of liberty, laws, wealth, and always reli¬ 
gion, when the. conqueror is not blind to his own in- 
tereft.” 

Thefe are the reflexions of no common judge in this 
matter, hut one who had long ftudied the hiftory of 
nations, and obferyed the phenomena of the various 
forms of fociety, with fuchfuccefs as few others have 
attained- 

But 
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T.cligloft. But on no occafion has the mild influence of Chrifti- 
anity been more eminently difplayed, or more happily 
Its effedh exerted, than in foftening and humanizing the barba- 
in foften- rians who overturned the Roman empire. The idola- 
ing aad trous religion which prevailed among thofe tribes before 
^in" 1 ba" t ^ le ' r conVfr ^ on t0 Chriltianity ; inftead of difpofmg 
wfans^ them to cultivate humanity and mildnefs of manners, 
contributed ftrongly to render them fierce and blood- 
thirfty, and eager to diftinguiSh themfelves by deeds of 
favage valour. But no l'ooner had they fettled in the 
dominions of Rome, and embraced the principles of 
Chriltianity, than they became a mild and generous 
people. 

We are informed by Mofheim, who was at pains to 
colleft his materials from the molt authentic fources, 
that in the loth century Chriftian princes exerted them¬ 
felves in the converfion of nations whofe fiercenefs they 
had experienced, in order to foften and render them 
more gentle. The mutual humanity with which na¬ 
tions at war treat each other in modern times, is cer¬ 
tainly owing, in a great meafure, to the influence of 
the mild precepts of the Gofpel. It is a fad! worthy 
of notice too, that during the barbarous ages, the fpi- 
ritual courts of juftice were more rational and impar¬ 
tial in their decifions than civil tribunals. 

How many criminal pradtices which prevailed among 
heathen rations have been abolilhed by their conver¬ 
fion to Chriftianity ! Chriftians of all nations have been 
obferved to retain the virtues, and rejedl the vicious 
pradtices of their refpedtive countries. In Parthia, 
where polygamy prevailed, they are not polygamills ; 
in Perfia, the Chriftian father does not marry his own 
daughter. By the laws of Zoroafter the Perfians com¬ 
mitted inceft until they embraced the Gofpel; after which 
period they abftained from that crime, and obferved the 
duties of chaftity and temperance, as enjoined by its 
precepts. Even the polifhed and enlightened Romans 
were cruel and blood-thirfty before the propagation of 
the Golpel. The breaking of a glafs, or feme fuch 
trifling offence, was fufficient to provoke Vidius Pollio 
to call his flaves into filh-ponds to be devoured by lam¬ 
preys. The effulion of human blood was their favou¬ 
rite entertainment; they delighted to fee men combat¬ 
ing with beads, or with one another; and we are in- 
l'oimed on refpectable authority, that no wars ever made 
fuch havock on mankind as the fights of gladiators, 
which fometimes deprived Europe of zo,ooo lives in one 
Imonth. Not the humanity of Titus, nor the wifdom 
and virtue of Trajan, could aboliih the barbarous fpec- 
tacle. Plowever humane and wife in other inftances, 
in this pradtice thofe princes complied with the cuftom 
of their country, and exhibited fplendid (hows of gladi¬ 
ators, in which the combatants were matched by pairs 5 
who, though they had never injured nor offended each 
other, yet were obliged to maim and murder one another 
in cold blood. Chriftian divines foon exercifed their 
pens again!! thefe horrid pradtices; the Chriftian em¬ 
peror Conftantine reftrained them by edi<ft$, and Ho- 
norius finally abolilhed them. It would be tedious to 
proceed through an enumeration of particulars; but 
wherever Chriftianity has been propagated, it has con- 
ftantly operated to the civilization of the manners of 
mankind, and to the abolition of abfurd and criminal 
practice'. The Lift;, the Scotch, and all the ancient 
inhabitants of the Biitifti files, were, notwithftanding 


their intercourse with the Romans, rude barbarians, till RelijnW. 
fuch time as they were converted to Chriftianity. The 
inhuman practice of expofing infants, which once pre¬ 
vailed fo generally over the world, and (till prevails a- 
mong fome Pagan nations, even under very humane and 
enlightened legiflatures, yielded to the influence of Chri¬ 
ftianity. j® 

Let us likewife remember, in honour of Chriftianity, Learning 
that it has contributed eminently to the diffufion of is much 
knowledge, the prefervation and the advancement °f indebted t* 
learning. When the barbarians overfpread Europe, *' 
what mull have become of the precious remains of po- ‘ ' ’ 
lillied, enlightened antiquity, had there been no other 
depofitaries to preferve them but the heathen priefts ? 

We allow that even the Romilh clergy during the dark 
ages did not ftudy the celebrated models of ancient 
times with much advantage themfelves, and did not 
labour with much affiduity to made the laity acquaint¬ 
ed with them. It muft even be acknowledged, that 
they did not always preferve thofe monuments of ge¬ 
nius with fufficient care, as they were often ignorant 
of their real value. Yet, after all, it will be granted, 
it cannot be denied, that had it not been lor the clergy 
of the Chriftian church, the lamp of learning would, in 
all probability, have been entirely extinguished, during 
that night of ignorance and barbarity in which all Eu¬ 
rope were buried for a long Series of centuries, after 
the irruption of the barbarians into the Roman em- > 

pire. 

Such is the excellence of the Chriftian fyftem, and The bene-' 
fuch its tendency to meliorate the human charadter, ficial influ- 
tliat its beneficial influence has not been confined to en « of 
thofe who have received its dodtrines and precepts, and Chriftia- 
have prefeffed themfelves Chriftians ; it has even produ- ** 

ced many happy effedts on the circumftances and the even tj> 
charadters of Pagans, and infidels, who have had oppor- thofe wh* 
tunities of beholding the virtues of Chriftians, and have not 
learning the excellence of the morality of the Gofpel. embraced 
Thofe virtues which diftinguifhed the charadter of the lC * 
apoftate Julian were Surely owing in no mconfiderable 
degree to his acquaintance with Chriftianity; and it is 
an undeniable fadt, that after the propagation of 
Chriftianity through the Roman empire, even while 
the puiity of that holy religion was gradually debafed, 
the manners of thofe Pagans who remained unconverted 
became more puie, and their religious dodtrines and 
worlhip lefs immoral and abfurd.—We might here ad¬ 
duce a tedious feries of fadts to the fame purpofe. 

Whenever Chriftians have had any intercourfe with 
Pagan idolaters, and have not concealed the laws of 
the Gofpel, nor Shown by their condudt that they dis¬ 
regarded them, even thofe who have not been convert¬ 
ed to Chriftianity have, however, been improved in 
their difpofitions and manners by its influence. The 
emperor, whofe virtues we have mentioned as arifing, in 
a certain degree, from his acquaintance w ith Chriftiani¬ 
ty, in a letter to an Heathen pontiff, defires him to 
turn his eyes to the means by which the fuperftition of 
Chriftians was propagated : by kindnefs to Arrangers, by 
fandlityoflife, and by the attention which they paid to 
the burial ot the dead. He recommends an imitation 
of their virtues, exhorts him to caufc the priefts of Ga¬ 
latia to be attentive to the worlhip of their gods, and 
authorifes him to ftrip them of the facerdotal fundtion, 
unlefs they obliged their wives, children, and Servants, 
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Religion, to pay attention to die fame duties. He likewife en- 
joins works of beneficence, defires the pri-eft to relieve 
the diftreffed, and to build houfes for the accommoda¬ 
tion of ftrangers of whatever religion ; and lays, it is a 
dtfgrace for Pagans, to disregard thofe of their own re¬ 
ligion, while Chriftians do kind offices to ftrangers and 
enemies. This is indeed an eminent inftance of the 
happy influence of Chriltianity even on the fentiments 
and manners of thofe who regarded the Chriftian name 
with abhorrence. 

Upon the whole then, may we not, from the parti¬ 
culars here exhibited concerning the influence of this 
^-her re %i° n on the manners and happinefs of men in focie- 
rdigions. l Y> conclude that Chriftianity is infinitely fuperior to 
the fuperftitions of Paganifm ? as being in its tendency 
uniformly favourable to the virtue and the happinefs of 
mankind, and even to the fyftem of religion and laws 
delivered by Mofes to the children of Ifrael: becaufe, 
while the religion of the Jews was calculated only for 
one particular nation, and it may almoft be faid for one 
particular ftage in the progrefs of fociety, Chriftiani¬ 
ty is an univerfal religion, formed to exert its happy 
influence in all ages and among all nations; and has a 
tendency to difpel the ftiades of barbarifm and ignorance, 
to promote the cultivation of the powers of the human 
underftanding, and to encourage every virtuous refine¬ 
ment of manners. 

V. Another religion, which has made and ftill 
makes a confpicuous figure in the world remains yet 
to be examined. The religion of Mahomet is that 
which we here allude to. Whether we confider through 
what an extenfive part of the globe that religion pre¬ 
vails, the political importance of the nations among 
whom it is profeffed, or the ftriking peculiarity of cha¬ 
racter by which it is diftinguiflied from all other religi¬ 
ous fyftems—it is for all thefe reafons well worthy of 
particular notice. Like the Jewifli religion, it is not 
barely a fyftem of religious doctrines and general moral 
precepts ; it forms-both the civil legiflature and the re¬ 
ligious fyftem of thofe nations among whom it is pro¬ 
fefled ; and, like it too, it would appear to be calcula¬ 
ted rather for one particular period in the progrefs of 
mankind from rudenefs to refinement, than for all ages 
and all ftates of fociety. 

The hiftory of its origin is pretty well known, and 
we have had occafion to enlarge upon it under a former 
article (fee Mahomet and Mahometanism). We 
are not here to trace the impoftures of the prophet, 
or to confider the arts by which he fo fuccefsfully ac- 
complifhed his defigns ; but merely to confider the mo¬ 
rality of his religion, and its influence on civil order 
and the happinefs of fociety. 

If we view the ftate of the nations among whom it 
is eftablilhed, we cannot heiitate a moment to declare 
it friendly to ignorance, to defpotifm, and to imparity 
impurity? m;mncrs - The Turks, the Perfians, and the Malays, 
are all Mahometans; and in reviewing their hiftory and 
conlidering their pre-fent ftate, we might find a fuffi- 
cient number of faffs to juftify the above aflertion : 
and we muft not negleff to obferve, that, as thofe na¬ 
tions are not known to have ever been fince their con- 
verfion to Mahometanifm under a much happier govern¬ 
ment, or in a much more civilized ftate than at prefent, 
it cannot be, with any degree of fairnefs, argued, With 
'-.-.'pe-ft to Mahometanifm as with refpeff to Chriftiani- 
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ty, that it is only when its influence is fo oppofed by Religion, 
other caufes as to prevent it from producing its full 
effects, that it does not conduct thofe focieties among 
which it is eftablilhed to an high ftate of civilization 
and refinement. 

One, and that by no means an inconfiderable, part of Remailts 
the Koran, was occafionally invented to folve feme dif- OB the K °- 
ficulty with which the prophet found himfelf at the ral1 ’ &c * 
time perplexed, or to help him to the gratification of 
liis ruling paffions, luft and ambition. When he and his 
followers were, at an}- time, unfuccefsful in thofe wars 
by which he fought to propagate his religion, to pre¬ 
vent them from falling away into unbelief, or finking 
into defpondeney, he took care to inform them that 
God fuffered fuch misfortunes to befal believers, as a 
punifhment for their fins, and to try their faith. The 
doftxine of predeftination, which he affiduoufly inculca¬ 
ted, had an happy effect to perfuade his followers to 
rufh boldly into the midft of death and danger at his 
command. He prevailed with Zeyd to pat away his 
wife, married her himfelf, and pretended'that his crime 
had the approbation of heaven ; and, in the Koran, he 
introduces the Deity approving of this marriage. Be¬ 
ing repuifed from the fiege of Mecca, he made a league 
with the inhabitants ; but on the very next year, find¬ 
ing it convenient to furprife the city, by violating this 
treaty, he juftified his perfidy by teaching his followers 
to. difregard promifes or leagues made with infidels. In 
fome inftances again, we find abfurd prohibitions en¬ 
joined for fimilar reafons : his officers, having on fbme 
occafion drunk to excefs, excited much riot and confu- 
fion in the camp, he prohibited the ufe of wine and 
other inebriating liquors among his followers in future. 

Now, though it muft be acknowledged that many evils 
arife from the ufe of thefe liquors, yet we cannot but 
think that, when ufed in moderation, they are in many 
cafes beneficial to men; and certainly as much allowed 
by God as opium, which the Mahometans have fubfti- 
tuted in their place. , 

Mahomet is allowed to have copied from the Chri- Mahome- 
ftian and the Jewifh religions, as well as from the ido- tanifm a 
latrous fuperftitions which prevailed through Arabia, mixture of 
and thus to have formed a motley mixture of reafon and (; I}rrfti- 
abfurdity, of pure theifm and wild luperftition. He ^ 7 ’ 
confidered klfo the circumftances of his country, and L j, e f u ’p er ^ 
the prejudices of his countrymen. "When he attended ftitions of 
to the former, he was generally judicious enough to. Arabia, 
fifit his doffrines and decifions to them with fufficient 
ffeill; the latter he alfo managed with the greateft art: 
but he entered into accommodation with them in in¬ 
ftances when a true prophet or a wife and upright le- 
giflator would furely have oppofed them with decifive 
vigour. Where the prophet indulges his own fancy,, 
or borrows from the fuperftitions of his countrymen, 
nothing can be more ridiculous than that rhapfody of 
lies, eon traditions, and extravagant fables, which he de¬ 
livers to his followers. Amazing are the abfurdities 
which he relates concerning the patriarchs, concerning 
Solomon, and concerning the animals that were affem- 
bled in Noah’s ark. 

But in the whole tiffue of abfurdities of which his Notion of 
fyftem confifts, there is nothing more abfurd, or more heaven and 
happily calculated to promote impurity of manners than hell, 
his deferiptions of heaven and hell; the ideas of future 
rewards and punifhments which Ire, fought to imprefs 

Qb. 
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Religion, on the minds of his followers. Paradife was to abound 
with rivers, trees, fruits, and fhady groves ; wine which 
would not intoxicate was to be there plentifully ferved 
lip to believers; the inhabitants of that happy region were 
all to enjoy perpetual youth ; and their powers of enjoy¬ 
ment were to be enlarged and invigorated, in order 
that fo many fine things might not be thrown away 
upon them. “ Inftead of inlpiring the bleffed inhabi¬ 
tants of paradife with a liberal tafle for harmony and 
fcience, converfation, and fi iendfhip (fays Mr Gibbon), 
Mahomet idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the 
robes of filk, palaces of marble, dilhes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the 
whole train of fenfual luxury.—Seventy two houris, 
or black-eyed girls of refplendent beauty, blooming- 
youth, virgin purity, and exquifite fenfibility, will be 
created for the ufe of the meaneft believer; a moment 
of pleafure will be prolonged for 1000 years, and his 
faculties will be increafed ioo fold, to render him 
worthy of his felicity.” It mull; be acknowledged 
that he allows believers other more refined enjoyments 
than thefe ; thus they are to fee die face of God morn¬ 
ing and evening ; a pleafure which is far to exceed 
all the other pleafures of paradife. The following is 
his defcription of the punilhments of hell: The wick¬ 
ed are there to drink nothing but boiling {linking 
water ; breathe nothing but hot winds ; dwell for ever 
in continual burning fire and fmoke ; eat nothing but 
briars and thorns, and the fruit of a tree that rifeth 
out of the bottom of hell, whofe branches refemble 
the heads of devils, and whofe fruits lhall be in their 
bellies like burning pitch. 

All that we can conclude from a general view of the 
religion of Mahomet, from confidering the charafter 
of the prophet, or from reviewing the hiftory of the 
nations among whom it has been eftablifhed, is, that 
it is one tifltie of ablurdities, with a few truths, how¬ 
ever, and valuable precepts incongruoufly intermixed ; 
that a great p.-.rt of it is unfavourable to virtuous man¬ 
ners, to wife and equal laws, and to the progrefs of 
knowledge and refinement. It oiten inculcates in a 
direct m inner fentiments that are highly immoral; it 
fubllitutes trifling, fuperftitious obfervances in the room 
of genuine piety and moral virrue ; and it gives inch 
views of futurity as render purity of heart no necefl’ary 
qualification for feeing God. 

Mahome- Surely, therefore, even the deift, who rejects all but 
tanifm to natural religion, would not hefitate to prefer Chrilli- 
lie prefer- anity, and even Judaifm, to the religion of Mahomet, 
red to pa- calculated for a peculiar people, was undoubt- 

® ' edly much more fublime and much more happily fram¬ 

ed to render that people virtuous and happy in the cir- 
cumftances in which they were placed; and Chriftianity 
we find to be an univerfal religion, fuitcd to all circum- 
ftances and to all the ftages of focietv, and aiding, 
wherever it is received, with more or lefs force to the 
fupport of civil order, virtuous manners, improvement 
of arts, and the advancement of fcience. However, 
as Mahometanifm forms in lome meafure a regular fyf- 
tem, as it has borrowed many of the precepts and doc¬ 
trines of Judaifm and Chriftianity, not indeed without 
corrupting and degrading them ; and as it has contri¬ 
buted confiderably to the fupport of civil government, 
although in a very imperfecl form, in thole countries 
in which it has obtained an e(labiifiirrer.t j for all thefe 


reafons we cannot but give it the preference to the fu- Religion 

perftitions of Paganifm. II 

1 ° Rembrandt 

The whole refult of our inquiries under this article, 59 
therefore, is, i. That as man, by the conftituticm of Conclufion, 
his mind, is naturally fitted for acquiring certain no¬ 
tions concerning the exiflence of invifible, fuperior be¬ 
ings, and their influence on human life ; fo the reli¬ 
gious ideas which we find to have in all ages of the 
world, and in all the different ftages of the progrefs of 
fociety, prevailed among mankind, appear to have ori¬ 
ginated partly from the natural exertions of the human 
imagination, underftanding, andpaffions, in various cir- 
cumftances, and partly from iupematural revelation. 

2. That though religious opinions, togeiher with the 
moral precepts, and the rites of worfhip connected with 
them, may appear to have been in numerous inftances 
injurious to the virtue and happinefs of fociety ; yet, 
as they have often contributed to lead the mind to form 
moral diitindtions, when it would otherwife in all pro¬ 
bability have been an entire ftranger to fuch diftinc- 
tions ; and as they have always contributed in an ef- 
fential manner to the eftablifhment and the fupport of 
civil government—it mufl therefore be acknowledged 
that.they have always, even in their lutmbleft flate, 
been more beneficial than hurtful to mankind. 

3. That when the different fyftems of religion that 
have prevailed in the world are comparatively viewed 
with refpeft to their influence on the welfare of fociety, 
we find reafon,to prefer the polytheifm of the Greeks 
and Romans to the ruder , wilder, religious ideas and 
ceremonies that have prevailed among lavages ; Maho- 
metanifm, perhaps in iome refpeds, to ihe polytheifm of 
the Greeks and Romans ; Judaifm however to Maho- 
metanhm ; and Chriftianity to all of them. 

RELIGIOUS, in a general fenfe, fomething that 
relates to religion.—We fay, a religious life, religious 
fociety, &c.—Churches and church-yards are religious, 
places.—A religious war is alfo called a croifade. See 
Croisade. 

Religious, is alfo ufed fubftantially for a perfon 
engaged by folemn vows to the monaftic life ; or a per¬ 
fon {hut up in a monaftery to lead a life of devotion and 
aufterity, under fome rule or inftitution. The male re¬ 
ligious we popularly call monks and friars ; the female, 
nans and canoneffes. 

REMBRANDT (Van Rhin), a Flemifh painter and 
engraver of great eminence, was born in 1606, in a. 
mill upon the banks of the Rhine, from whence he de¬ 
rived his name of Van Rhin . This mafter was born 
with a creative genius, which never attained perfec¬ 
tion. It was faid of him, that he would have invent¬ 
ed painting, ft he had not found it already difeovered. 

Without ftudy, without the affiftance of any mafter, 
but by his own inftinft, he formed rules, and a cer¬ 
tain practical method for colouring ; and the mixture 
produced the defigned effeft. Nature is not fet eft to 
the greateft advantage in his pictures ; but there is fuch 
a linking truth and limplicity in them, that his heads, 
particularly his portraits, feem animated, and riling 
from the canvas. Tie was fond of ftrong contrafts of 
light and fhade. The light entered in bis working-room 
only by a hole, in the manner of a camera obfcura, by 
winch he judged with greater certainty of his produc¬ 
tions, This aitift coufidered parting like the ftage, 

v.beio 
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A«ra1srafidt where ;ho cliaruaers do not ftrike'unlefs they are ex- 
II aggeratej, He did not purfue the method of the Fie- 
•bran mts m ’^ n painters of finifhing his pieces. He fometimes 
gave his light Inch thick touches, that it feemed more 
like modelling than painting. A head of his has beert 
fhotvn, the nofe of which was as thick of paint, as that 
which he copied from nature. He was told one day, that 
by his peculiar method of employing colours, his pieces 
appeared rugged and uneven—he replied, he was a 
painter, and not a dyer. He took a pleafure in dref- 
fing h>s figures in an extraordinary manner : with this 
view he had collefled a great number of eaftern caps, 
ancient armour, and drapery long fince out of fafhion. 
When he was advifed to confult antiquity to attain a 
better tafte in drawing* as his was ufually heavy and 
. uneven, he took his counfellor to the clofet where thefe 
old veftments were depofited, faying, by way of deri- 
lion, thole were his antiques. 

Rembrandt, like moft men of genius, had many ca¬ 
prices. Being one day at work* painting a whole fa¬ 
mily in a fingle pidlure, word being brought hitn that 
his monkey was dead, he was fo affedted at the lofs of 
this animal, that, without paying any attention to the 
perfons who were fitting for their pictures, he painted 
the monkey upon the fame canvas. This whim could 
not fail of difpleafing thofe the piece was defigned for : 
but he would not efface it, chooling rather to lofe the 
fale of his pidfurei 

This freak will appear flill more extraordinary in 
Rembrandt, when it is confidered that he was extremely 
avaricious ; which vice daily grew upon him. He prac- 
tifed various ftratagems to fell his prints at a high 
price. The public were very defirous of purchafing 
them, and not without reafon. In his prints the fame 
tafte prevails as in his pidtures; they are rough and 
irregular, but pidturefque. In order to heighten the 
value of his prints, and increafe their price, he made 
his fon fell them as if he had purloined them from his 
father ; others he expofed at public fales, and went 
thither himfelf in difguife to bid for them } fometimes 
he gave out that he was going to leave Holland, and 
fettle in another country. Thefe ftratagems Were fue- 
cefsful and he got his own price for his prints. At 
other times he would print his plates half finifhed, and 
expofe them to fale ; he afterwards finifhed them, and 
they became frefh plates. When they wanted retouch¬ 
ing, he made fome alterations in them, which promo¬ 
ted the fale of his prints a third time, though they 
differed but little from the firft impreffions. 

His pupils, who were not ignorant of his avarice, 
one day painted fome pieces of money upon cards 5 and 
Rembrandt no fooner law them, than he was going to 
take them up. He was not angry at the pleafantry, 
but his avarice ftill prevailed. He died in 1674. 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of fome- 
thing formerly known recurs again to the mind with¬ 
out the operation of a like objedt on the external fenfory. 
See Memory and Reminiscence. 

REMEMBRANCERS, in England, anciently called 
clerks of the remembrance, certain officers in the exchequer, 
whereof three are diftinguifhed by the names of the king’s 
remembrancer, the lord treafurer’s remembrancer, and the re¬ 
membrancer of the firjl fruits. The king’s remembrancer en¬ 
ters in his office all recognizances taken before the barons 
for any of the king’s debts, for appearances or obferving 


of orders; he alio takes all bonds for the king’s debts, Remenv 
&c. and makes out proceffes thereon. He likewife if- btancerff 
fues proceffesagainftthe colledtorsof the cuftoms,excife, j^ er ^ ora 
and others, for their accounts ; and informations upon 
penal ftatutes are entered and fued in his office, where 
all proceedings in matters upon Englifti bills in the ex- 
chequer-chamber remain. His duty further is to make 
out the bills of compofitions upon penal laws, to take 
the ftatement of debts; and into his office are deliver¬ 
ed all kinds of indentures and other evidences which 
concern the affuring any lands to the crown. He 
every year in crajlino animarum , reads in ©pen court the 
ftatute for eledtion of fheriffs; aneflikewife openly reads 
in court the oaths of all the officers, when they are ad¬ 
mitted 

The lord treafurer’s remembrancer is chargedto make 
out procefs againft all fheriffs, efeheators, receivers, 
and bailiffs, for their accounts. He alfo makes out 
writs of fieri facias, and extent for debts due to the 
king; either in the pipe or with the auditors ; and pro¬ 
cefs for all filch revenue as is due to the king on ac¬ 
count of his tenures. He takes the account of fheriffs; 
and alfo keeps a record, by which it appears whether 
the fheriffs or other accountants pay their proffers due 
at Eafter and Michaelmas ; and at the fame time he 
makes a record, whereby the fheriffs or other account¬ 
ants keep their prefixed days: there are likewife 
brought into his office all the accounts of cuftomers, 
comptrollers, and accounts, in order to make entry 
thereof on records; alfo all eftreats and amercements are 
certified here, &c. 

The remembracer of the firft-fruits takes all com¬ 
pofitions and bonds for the payment of firft-fruits and 
tefiths; and makes out procefs againft fuch as do not 
pay the fame. 

REMINISCENCE, that power of the human mind, 
whereby it recolledts itfelf, or calls again into its re¬ 
membrance fuch ideas or notions as it had really for¬ 
gotten : in which it differs from memory, which is a 
treafuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them 
there, without forgetting them, 

REMISSION, in phyftcs, the abatement of the 
power or efficacy of any quality ; in oppofition to the 
increafe of the fame, which is called intenfmn. 

Remission, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of a 
crime, or the giving up the punifhment due thereto. 

Remission, in medicine, is when a diftemper abate* 
for a time, but does not go quite off. 

REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traffick or re¬ 
turn of money from one place to another, by bills of ex¬ 
change, orders, or the like. 

REMONSTRANCE, an expoftulation or fupplica- 
tion, addreifed to the chief magiftrate, or other fuperior, 
befeeching him to refiedt on the inconveniences or ill con- 
fequences offome erder, edidl, or the like. This word 
is alfo ufed for an expoftulatory counfel, or advice ; or 
a gentle and handfome reproof, made either in general, 
or particular, to apprize of or corredt fome fault, &c. 

REMORA, or Sucking-fish, a fpecies of Eche- 
neis. Many incredible things are related of this ani¬ 
mal by the ancients; as that it had the power of flop¬ 
ping the largeft and fwifteft veffel in its courfe : and 
even to this day it is afferted by the fifhermen in the 
Mediterranean, that it has a power of retarding the 
motion of their boats by attaching itfelf tG them, f for 

which 
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Remorfe, which reafon they kill it whenever they perceive this 
Remphan. retardation. But in what manner the remora performs 
this, we have no account. 

REMORSE, in its worft fenfe, means that pain or 
anguifh which one feels after having committed fome 
bad adtion. It alfo means tendernefs, pity, or fym- 
pathetic forrow. It is moft generally ufed in a bad 
fenfe, and is applied to perfons who feel compundtion 
for fome great crime, as murder and fuch like. Mur¬ 
ders which have been committed with the utmoft cir- 
cumfpedtion and fecrecy, and the authors of which 
could never have been difcovered by any human inve- 
fligation have been frequently unfolded by the remorfe 
and confeflion of the perpetrators, and that too, many 
years afterwards. Of this there are numerous inftances, 
which are well authenticated, and which are fo generally 
known that it is needlefs to relate them here. See Re¬ 
pentance. 

REMPHAN, an idol or Pagan god whom St Ste¬ 
phen fays the Ifraelites worfhipped in the wildernefs as 
they palled from Egypt to the land of Promife : “ Yea, 
ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the ftar of 
your god Remphan ; figures which ye made to worfhip 
them.” That the martyr here quotes the following 
words of the prophet Amos, all commentators are a- 
greed : “ Ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch, 
and Chiun your images, the ftar of your god, which 
ye made to yourfelves.” But if this coincidence be¬ 
tween the Chriltian preacher and the Jewilh prophet 
be admitted, it follows, that Chiun and Remphan are 
two names of one and the fame deity. This is indeed 
farther evident from the LXX. tranflators having fub- 
flituted in their verfion the word Paifxr inftead of 
Chiun, which we read in the Hebrew and Englilh 
Bibles. But the queltion which Hill remains to be an- 
fwered is, what god was worfhipped by the name of 
Remphan, Raiphati, or Chiun P for about the other divi¬ 
nity here mentioned there is no difpute. See Moloch. 

That Chiun or Remphan was an Egyptian divinity, 
cannot be queftioned ; for at the era of the Exodus the 
Hebrews mull have been ftrangers to the idolatrous wor¬ 
fhip of all other nations ; nor are they ever accufed of 
any other than Egyptian idolatries during their 40 
years wanderings in the wildernefs, till towards the end 
of that period that they became infedted by the Moa¬ 
bites with the worfhip of Baal-peor. That Moloch, Mo- 
leck, Melek, or Milcom, in its original acceptation denotes 
a king or chief, is known to every oriental fcholar ; and 
therefore when it is ufed as the name of a god, it un¬ 
doubtedly fignifies the fun, and is the fame divinity 
with the Egyptian Oftris. Reafoning in this way many 
critics, and we believe Seldon is in the number, have 
concluded that Chiun, and of courfe Remphan, is the 
planet Saturn; becaufe Chiun is written Chin, Cenan, 
Ceuan Chcvvin ; all of which are modern oriental names 
of that planet. 

But againft this hypothefis infurmountable objec¬ 
tions prefent themfelves to our minds. It is univerfal- 
ly allowed (fee Polytheism), that the firft objefts 
of idolatrous worfhip were the ft: and moon, confidered 


as the king and queen of heaven. The fixed ftars, in- R mp;,au* 
deed, and the planets, were afterwards gradually admit- 
ted into the Pagan rubric ; but we may be fure that 
thofe would be firft affociated with the two prime lu¬ 
minaries which moft refembled them in brightnefs, and 
were fuppofed to be moft benignant to man. But 
the planet Saturn appears to the naked eye with fo 
feeble a luftre, that, in the infancy of aftronomy, it 
could not make fuch an impreflion on the mind as to 
excite that admiration which we muft conceive to have 
always preceded planetary worfhip. It is to be ob- 
ferved, too, that by the Pagan writers of antiquity 
Saturn is conftantly reprefented as a ftar of baleful in¬ 
fluence. He is termed the leaden planet; tie planet of 
malevolent afpeS; the difmal, the inhumane far. That 
the Egyptians, at fo early a period as that under confi- 
deration, fhould have adored as one of their greateft 
gods a planet obfeure in its appearance, diftant in its 
lituation, and baleful in its influence, is wholly incre¬ 
dible. 

There is, however, another ftar which they might 
naturally adore, and which we know they aiftually did 
adore, as one of their moft beneficent gods, at a very 
early period. This is the arrpaxcw/ or mifitu of the 
Greeks, the cams or fella canicularis of the Romans, 
and the dog-far of modern Europe, By the Egyp¬ 
tians it was called Sothis or Soto, which fignifies fafety,. 
benefcence, fecundity ; and it received this name, becaufe 
making its appearance in the heavens at the very time 
when the Nile overflowed the country, it was fuppofed 
to regulate the inundation. On this account Plutarch [If. 
et Ofr.) tells us, they believed the foul of their illuftrious 
benefacirefs//?j to have tranfmigrated into the ftar Sothis, 
which they therefore worfhipped as the divinity which 
rendered their country fruitful. It made its appear¬ 
ance, too, on the firft day of the month Thoth (a), which 
was the beginning of the Egyptian year, and as fuch 
celebrated with feafting and feftivity ; and being by 
much the brighteft ftar in the heavens, Horopollo 
[cap. 3.) informs us it was confidered as foveieign 
over the reft. A combination of fo many import¬ 
ant circumliances might have induced a people Id's fu- 
perftitious, than the Egyptians to pay divine homage- 
to that glorious luminary, which was confounded with 
Ifts, who had been long regarded with the higheft ve¬ 
neration ; and as Ifis was the wife and lifter of Ofiris, 
and always affociated with him, the ftar of Ifis or Rem¬ 
phan was naturally affociated with Moloch , the fame with 
Oiii is. 

But it will be afked, how the ftar which by the E- 
gyptians was called Soth or Sothis came to be worfhip- 
ped by the Hebrews under die appellation of Chiun or 
Remphan ? This is a very pertinent queftion, and we 
fhall endeavour to anfwer it. 

Every one knows that the pronunciation of oriental 
words is very uncertain ; and that as the vowels were 
often omitted in writing, it is of very little importance 
to the meaning how they be fupplied, provided we re¬ 
tain die radical confonants. The \vo> d Chiun may with 
equal propriety be written Kiun, Kion, or even Kyon, 

he 


(a) This was the cafe at a very remote period ; but it is otherwife at prefent, owing to the P.ifcwi &v of the 
Equinoxes. See that article. 
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the Heb’.cw jod being convertible into the Greek v or idol confecrated by the Egyptians to Sothis or the dog- Removi nsj 
the Roman y ; bat the words Cans, Clan, Kan, or Khan, liar, was a female, figure with a liar on her head ; and 
which are often diverfifted. into Km Kyn, Cohen, Cahan, hence the prophet upbraids his countrymen with ha- {hire, 
liquifying Head, Chief, Prince, King, See. are diffufed ving borne the Star of their deity. w’-'v-w 

through a great part of Alia and Europe. In the Action of REMOVING, in Scots law. See 
Chinefe language gtyin, which fignifies a King, is fo ft- Law, N j clxvii. 18. 

miiar to the word Chinn or Kbittn under confederation, REMURIA, feftivals eftabliflied at Rome by Ro- 
that no etymologift will helitate to pronounce them mulus to appeafe the manes of his brother Remus. They 
of the fame original and the fame import. The word were afterwards called Lemuria, and celebrated yearly. 

Kan or Khan is universally known to be an honorary REMUS, the brother of Romulus, was expofed to- 
title in Tartary ; and Kaian or Kain, which is manifell- gether with his brother by the cruelty q£ his grandfa- 
ly cognate of the word Chiun or Kiun, is, in the Plhsvi ther. In the conteft which happened between the two 
or old Perfian language, the epithet applied to the dy- brothers about building a city, Romulus obtained the 
nafly of princes which fucceeded Cyrus the Great, preference, and Remus, for ridiculing the riling walls,. 

Among the Scythians or ancient Tartars, Chiun figni- was put to death by his brother's orders, or by Roma¬ 
nes the Sun and likewife the day ; and Kung, Kinung, Ins himfelf (fee Romulus). The Romans were afflict- 
Kim, runs through all the dialedts of the Gothic ed with a plague after this murder; upon which the ora- 
tongue, every where denoting a chief or fovereign. In cle was confulted, and the manes ot Remus appealed by 
tire Syrian dialed!, Kon fignifies a prince; and hence the inflitutipn of the Remuria. 

the Almighty is ftyled (Gen. xiv. 19.) Konah, which RENAL, fomethmg belonging to the reins or Kra¬ 
is tranflated poffjfor , but might have, with perhaps n.eys. 

more propriety, been rendered Sovereign of heaven and RENCOUNTER, in the military art,, the encoun- 
earth. In Hebrew, the word Kahan or Kahen, which ter of two little bodies or parties of forces. In which 
is the very fame with Khan or Kan, fignifies either a fenfe rencounter is ufed in oppofition to a pitched 
priejl or a prince; and'in Egypt Kon was the name of battle. 

the firft Hercules or the fun. Hence the fame word Rencounter, in fingle combats, is ufed by way of. 
in compofition denotes grealnefs-, as Can-obus the great contradiftindtion to duel. —When two perfons fall out 
ferpent; Gan-athoth, the great Thoth or Mercury; Can- and fight on the fpot without having premeditated the 
ofiris, the great Oftris. combat, it i$ called a rencounter. 

From this dedudtipn we would conclude, that the RENDEZVOUS, or Rendevous, a place appoint- 
word, which is found in fo many tongues, and always ed to meet in at a certain day and hour, 
denotes Chief Prince, Sovereign, is the very word Chiun RENEALMIA, in botany ; a genus of the mons- 
winch the Egyptians and Hebrews applied to Sothis , as gynia order, belonging to the monandria clafs of plants, 
being, in their conceptions, the chief or fovereign. of The corolla is trifid; the nedfarium oblong; the.calyx 
all the ftars. This will appear flsill more probable, when monophyllous ; the anthera feflile, oppofite to the nec- 
we have afeertained the import - of the word Remphan, tarium ; the berry is flefhy. There is only one fpecies,- 
or, as the LXX have it, Raiphan. which is a native of Surinam. 

Phan, the latter part of this word, is unqueflionably RENEGADE, or Ren eg ado, a perfon who has 
the fame with Pan, the moll ancient of the Egyptian apoftatized or renounced the Chriftian faith, to em- 
gods (fee Pan). It is likewife a cognate of the brace fome other religion, particularly Mahometanifm. 

Hebrew Phanah, confpexit, fpedtavit, vidit; and the RENFREW, the county-town of Renfrewfhire, 
radical word feems to be phah, which fignifies fome- Handing on the fmall river Cathcart, which flows into- 
times the countenance, and fometimes light. Hence the Clyde at the diftance of five miles from Glafgow, 

Phacthon, which is compounded of pha light, eih or ejh is a fmall but ancient royal borough, the feat of the 
fire, and on ftrength, came to be one of the names of the fheriff’s court and of a prefbytery. The town is neat- 
iun. Rat, which we commonly write Rajah, has long ly built, and the inhabitants enjoy a tolerable fhare of 
fignified, among the Indians, a fubordinate prince; and commerce.—Renfrew was originally joined to Lanerk, 
we know, that between India and Egypt there was a but was made an independent lheriffdom by Robert II. 
very early intercouife. Raiphan, therefore, may be who had a palace here. W. Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 55. 51. 
either the royal light or the bright prince, fubordinate to RENFREWSHIRE, a county of Scotland, ttyled 
Ofiris ; and in either fenfe, it was a very proper epithet by way of eminence the barony, becaufe it was the an- 
of Sothis in the Egyptian kalendar. The word Rem cient inheritance of the Stewarts, is a fmall county, ex- 
or Rom, again (for it is fometimes written Remphan, tending about 20 miles from n.orth to fouth, and 13 
and fometimes Rompha), is no other than tire Hebrew from eaft to weft, parted from Dumbartonlhire by the 
Dn Ram “high, exalted.” Hence Remphan is the high river Clyde on the weft, bordering on the eaft with La- 
or exalted light, which Sothis certainly was. nerklhire, and on the north with Cunningham. The 

For this etymological difquifition we are indebted to face of the country is varied with hill and vale, wood 
Dr Doig, the learned author of Letters on the Savage and ftream ; crowded with populous villages, and 
State, who has written a differtation on Chiun and Rem- adorned with the feats of gentlemen. The foil is in ge- 
phan, of fuch value that we hope it will not be much neral fertile, producing rye, barley,, oats, peafe, beans, 
longer with-held from the public. The afeertaining flax, and fome wheat: it likewife yields plenty of coal, 
the identity of thofe names, and the god to which they and turf for fuel : and affords abundance of pafturage 
belonged, is the leaft of its merit; for it will be found to for ffieep and cattle. The inhabitants are Lowlanders 
throw much ligh - upon many paffages in the Old Tefta- and Prefbyterians ; wealthy and induftfious, addicted to 
ment. What confirms his interpretation is, that the traffic, and particularly expert in the linen Bianufafture. 

4 Their 
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Renne* Their genius is ftimulated to commerce, by the example No a< 5 l of parliament in England Ihall be repealed the Rep-lleatr 
e [l ( _ of their neighbours of Glafgow, as well as the conve- fame feffion in which it was made. A deed or will may 
^qicdhng. nience of the river and frith of Clyde, along the courfe be repealed in part, and ftand good for the reft. It is , hii, 

of which they are fituated. held that a pardon of felony may be repealed cn 

RENNES, a town of France, in Bretagne, and ca- difproving the fuggeftion thereof, 
pital of that province. Before the revolution it had a REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies which drive 
biftiop’s fee, two abbeys, a parliament, and a mint. It back a morbid humour into the mafs of blood, from 
is very p pulous ; the houfes are fix or feven ftories whence it was unduly fecreted. 

high, and the fuburbs of larger extent than the town REPENTANCE, in general, means forrow for any 
itielf. The cathedral church is large, and the parlia- tiling paft. In theology it means fuch a forrow for fin 
ment-houfe a handfome ftrudture. The great fquare as produces newnefs ot life, or fuch a convidlion of the 
belonging to it is furrounded with handfome houfes. evil and danger of a linful courfe as is fnfficient to pro- 
There is a tower, formerly a pagan temple, which now duce ftiame and forrow in the review of it, and effeftual 
contains the town-clock. It is feated on the river Vil- refolutions of amendment. In this fenfe the evangelical 
laine, which divides it into two parts, and was ancient- writers ufe /ait apn.ua. and pi Taro/*. See Penitence and 
ly fortified, but the walls are now in ruins, and the Theology. 

ditch nearly filled up. The fiege of the city by Ed- REPERCUSSION, in mufic, a frequent repetition 
ward III. king of England, is very celebrated in hi- of the lame found. 

ftory. The Englilh and Breton army confifted of REPERTORY, a place wherein things are orderly 
40,000 men ; and neverthelefs, after having remained difpofed, fo as to be eafily found when wanted. The 
before it fix months, were obliged to retire without indices of books are repertories, fhowing where the 
fuccefs. E. Long. o. 23. N. Lat. 48. 7. matters fought for are treated of. Common-place 

RENNET. See Runnet. books are all'o kinds of repertories. 

RENT, in law, a fum of money, or other confidera- REPETITION, the reiterating of an adlion. 
tion, ifluing yearly out of lands or tenements. Repetition, in mufic, denotes a reiterating or play- 

RENTERING, in the manufadtoiies, the fame with iug over again the fame part of a compofition, whether 
fine-drawing. It confifts in fevving two pieces of cloth it be a whole drain, part of a drain, or double ftrain, See. 
edge to edge, without doubling them, fo that the feam When the fong ends with a repetition of the lirft 
fcarce appears; and hence it is denominated fine-drawing, ftrain, tr part of it, the repetition is denoted by da 
It is a French word meaning the fame thing, and is de- capo , or D. C. i. e. “ from the beginning/’ 
rived from the Latin rctrahere , or re, in, and trahere, Repetition, in rhetoric, a figure which gracefully 
* Lettres becaufe the feam is drawn in or covered. We are told *, and emphatically repeats either the fame word, or the 
Edifiantes that in the Eaft Indies, if a piece of fine muflin be torn fame fenfe in different words. See Oratory, n° 67 
et Curieu- and afterwards mended by the fine-drawers, it will be —80. 

f es * impoffible to dilcover where the rent was. In Bri- The nature and defign of this figure is to make deep 

tain the dexterity of the fine-drawers is not fo great impreftions on thofe we addrefs. It exprefles anger and 
as that of thofe in the eaft ; but it is fl.ill fuch as to en- indignation, full affurance of what we affirm, and a ve- 
able them to defraud the revenue, by fevving a head or hement concern lor what we have efpoufed. 
flip of Englilh cloth on a piece of Dutch, Spanilh, or REPHIDIM (anc. geog.), a ftation of the Ifrael- 
other foreign cloth : or a flip of foreign cloth on a ites near mount Horeb, where they murmured for want 
piece of Englifti, fo as to pafs the whole as of a piece ; of water ; when Mofes was ordered to fmite the rock 
and by that means avoid the duties, penalties, &c. The Horeb, upon which it yielded water. Here Jolhua dif- 
trick was firft difeovered in France by M. Savary. comfited the Amalekites. This rock, out of which 
Rentering, in tapeftry, is the working new warp Mofes brought water, is a ftone of a prodigious height 
into a piece of damaged Tapeftry, whether eaten by the and thicknefs, rifing out of the ground ; on two fides 
rats or otherwife deftroyed, and on this warp to reftore of which are feveral holes, by which the water ran. 
the ancient pattern or defign. The warp is to be of (Thevenot.) 

woollen, not linen. Among the titles of the French REPLEGIARE, in law, fignifies to redeem a 
tapeftry makers is included that of renterers. Fine- thing taken or detained by another, by putting in legal 
drawing is particularly ufed for a rent or hole, which fureties. 

happens in dreffing or preparing a piece of cloth art- De homine REPLEGIANDO. See Homine. 

fully fewed up or mended with lilk. All fine-drawings REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on a di- 

are reckoned defedts or blemilhes; and lhould be allow- ftrefs, by which the firft poffelfor has his goods reftored 
ed for in the price of the piece. to him again, on his giving fecurity to the fheriffthat 

REN VERSE, inverted, in heraldry, is when any he will purfue his adtion againft the party diftraining, 
thing is fet with the head downwards, or contrary to and return the goods or cattle if the taking them Avail 
its natural way of Handing. Thus, a chevron renverfe,. be adjudged lawful. 

is a chevron with the point downwards. They ufe alfo In a replevin the perfon diftrained becomes plaintiff; 
the fame term when a beaft is laid on its back. and the perfon diftraining is called the defendant or avow- 

RENUNCIATION, the adt of renouncing, abdi- ant, and his juftification an avowry. 
eating, or relinquiftiing, any right, real or pretended. At the common law replevins are by writ, either out 
REPA RTEE, a fmart, ready reply, efpecially in of the king’s-bench or common-pleas; but by ftatute, 
matters of wit, humour, or raillery. See Raillery. they are by plaint in the Iheriff's court, and court-ba- 
REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling ron, for a perfon’s more fpeedily obtaining the goods 
of a ftatute or the like. diftrained. l " 
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If a plaint in replevin be removed into the court of when through the violence of the flames the infant Reprieve, 
king’s-bench, &c. and the plaintiff makes default and fprang forth at the flake, and was preferved by the by- Re P r,fals . 
becomes non-fuit, or judgment is given againft him, ftanders, after fome deliberations of the priefts who af- 
the defendant in replevin fhall have the writ of retorno flfted at the facrifice, they call it into the fire as a young 
halendo of the goods taken in diftrefs. See the next heretic. A barbarity which they never learned from 
article. the laws of ancient Rome ; which direct, with the lame 

REPLEVY, in Englifh law, is a tenant’s bringing humanity as our own quod pragnantis mulieris damnata 
a writ of replevin, or re piegiart facias , where his goods plena differatur, quoad pariat: which doctrine has alfo 
are taken by diftrefs for rent; which muft be done with- prevailed in England, as early as the firft memorials of 
in five days after the diftrefs, otherwife at the five days their law will reach. In cafe this plea be made in ftay 
end they are to be appraifed and fold. of execution, the judge muft diredt a jury of twelve ma- 

This word is alio ufed for bailing a perfon, as in trons or difereet women to inquire into the fadt; and 
the cafe of a honline replegiando. if they bring in their verdidl quick with child (for bare- 

REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by officers 3 y with child , unlefs it be alive in the womb, is not fuf- 
or perfons appointed to vifit, examine, or eftimate ficient), execution fhall be ftaid generally till the next 
the ftate, expences, 8cc. of any thing. feffion; and fo from feffion to feffion, till either {he is 

Report, in Englifh law, is a public relation of cafes delivered, or proves by the courfe of nature not to have 
judicioufly argued, debated, refolved, or adjudged in any been with child at all. But if fhe once hath had the 
of the king’s courts of juftice, with the caufes and reafons benefit of this reprieve, and been delivered, and after- 
•of the fame, as delivered by the judges. Alfo when wards becomes pregnant again, fhe fhall not be intitled 
the court of chancery, or any other court, refers the to the benefit of a farther refpite for that caufe. For 
ftating of a cafe, or the comparing of an account, to a fire may now be executed before the child is quick in 
mafter of chancery, or other referee, his certificate the womb j and fhall not, by her own incontinence, 
thereon is called a report. evade the fentence of juftice. 

REPOSE, in poetry, &c. the fame with reft and Another caufe of regular reprieve is, if the offender 
paufe. See Rest, &c. become non compos between the judgment and the award 

Repose, in painting, certain maffes or large affem- of execution: for regularly, though a man be compos 
blages of light and fhade, which being well conducted, when he commits a capital crime, yet if he becomes 
prevent the confufion of objedts and figures, by enga- non compos after, he fhall not be indiSed ; if after in- 
ging and fixing the eye fo as it cannot attend to the didftnent, he fhall not be convidted ; if after convidtion, 
other parts of the painting for fome time; and thus he fhall not receive judgment; if after judgment, he 
leading it to confider the feveral groups gradually, pro- fhall not be ordered for execution : for furiofus folo fu- 
ceeding as it were from ftage to ftage. rare pumtur ; and the law knows not but he might have 

REPRESENTATION, in the drama, the exhibi- offered fome reafon, if in his fenfts, to have flayed thefe 
tion of a theatrical piece, together with the feenes, refpedtive proceedings. It is therefore an invariable 
machinery, &c. < rule, when any time intervenes between the attainder 

REPRESENTATIVE, one who.perfonates-or fup- and the award of execution, to demand of the prifoner 
plies the place of another, and is isvefted with his right what he hath to allege why execution fhould not be 
and authority. Such, for inftance, are the Reprefen- awarded againft him ; and, if he appears to be infane, 
tatives of the United States in Congrefs. the judge in his diferetion may and ought to reprieve 

REPRIEVE, in criminal law (from reprendre, “ to him. Or, the party may plead in bar of execution ; 
take back”), is the withdrawing of a fentence for an which plea may be either pregnancy, the king’s par- 
interval of time; whereby the execution is fufpended. don, an a< 9 : of grace, or diverfity of perfon, •viz. that 
See Judgment. he is not the fame that was attainted, and the like. In 

This may be, firft, ex arbitrio judicis, either before or this laft cafe a jury fhall be impanelled to try this cc.lla- 
after judgment: as, where the judge is not fatisfied with teral iffue, namely, the identity of his perfon ; and not 
the verdift, or the evidence is fufpicious, or the indict- whether guilty or innocent, for that has been decided 
ment is infufficient, or he is doubtful whether the of- before. And in thefe collateral iffues the trial lha.ll 
fence be within clergy ; or fometimes if it be ,a fmall be injlanter; and no time allowed the prifoner to make 
felony, or any favourable circumftances appear in the his defence or produce his witneffes, unlefs he will 
criminal’s charafter, in order to give room to apply to make oath that he is not the peifon attainted: nei- 
the crown for either an abfolute or conditional pardon, ther fhall any peremptory challenges of.the jury be 
Thefe arbitrary reprieves may be granted or taken off allowed the prifoner, though formerly fuch challenges 
by the juftices of gaol-delivery, although their feffion were held to be allowable whenever a man’s iife was. 
be finifhed, and their commiffion expired: but this ra- in queftion. If neither pregnancy, infinity, non-iden- 
ther by common nfage than of Arid right. tity, nor other plea, will avail to avoid the judgment. 

Reprieves may alfo be. ex necejftate legis: as where and ftay the execution confequent thereupon, the laft 
a woman is capitally convidted, and pleads her preg- and fureft refort is in the king’s moft gracious par- 
nancy. Though this is no caufe to ftay judgment, yet don; the granting of which is the moft amiable pre- 
it is to refpite the execution till fhe be delivered. This rogative of the crown. See the article Pardon. 
is a mercy didlated by the law of nature, m favorem pro- REPRISALS, a right which governments claim 
lis ; and therefore no part of the bloody proceedings in of taking from their enemies any thing equivalent to 
the reign of Queen Mary hath been more juftly deteft- W'hat they unjuftly detain from them or their citizens* 
ed, than the cruelty that was exercifed in the ifland of For as the delay of making war may fometimes be detri- 
Guernfey, of burning a woman big with child j and, mental to individuals who have fuffered by depredations 
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from foreign potentates, our laws have in fome refpefts 
armed the fubjeft with powers to impel the preroga¬ 
tive ; by direfting the minifters of the crown to iffue 
letters of marque and reprifal upon due demand : the 
prerogative of granting which is nearly related to, and 
plainly derived from, that other of making war ; this 
being indeed only an incomplete ftate cf hoitilities, and 
generally ending in a formal denunciation of war. Thefe 
letters are grantable by the Jaw of nations, whenever the 
i'ubjefts of one ftate are opprefled and injured by thofe 
of another; and juftice is denied by that ftate to which 
the opprefl'or belongs. In this cafe letters cf marque 
and reprifal (words ufed as fynonymous ; and fignity- 
ing, the latter a taking in return, the former the palling 
the frontiers in order to fuch taking) may be obtained, 
in order to leize the bodies or goods of the fubjefts of 
the offending ftate, until fatisfaftion be made, where- 
ever they happen to be found. And indeed this cuftom 
of reprifals feems diftated by nature herfelf; for which 
reafon we find in the moft ancient times very notable 
instances of it. But here the neceftity is obvious of 
calling in the fovereign power, to determine when re¬ 
prifals may be made ; elle every private fufferer would 
be a judge in his own caufe. In purfuance of which 
principle, it is with us declared by the flat. 4 Hen. V. 
c. 7. that, if any fubjefts of the realm are oppreiied in 
time of truce by any foreigners, the king will grant 
matque in due form, to all that feelthemfelves grieved. 
Which form is thus direfted to be obferved: the fuf- 
ferer muft firft apply to the lord privy-feal, and he {hall 
make out letters of requeft under the privy-feal; and it 
after fuch requeft of fatisfaftion made, the party re¬ 
quired do not within convenient time make due fatisfac- 
tion or reftitution to the party grieved, the lord-chan¬ 
cellor fhall make him out letters of marque under the 
great feal; and by virtue of thefe he may attack and 
leize the property of the aggreflor nation, without ha¬ 
zard of being condemned as a robber or pirate. 

Reprisal, or Recaption, is a fpecies of remedy al¬ 
lowed to an injured perfon. This happens when any 
one hath deprived another of his property in goods or 
chattels perfonal, or wrongfully detains one’s wife, child, 
or fervant: in which cafe the owner of the goods, and 
the hufband, parent, or mailer, may lawfully claim and 
retake them, wherever he happens to find them ; fo it 
be not in a riotous manner, or attended with a breach 
of the peace. The reafon for this is obvious ; fince it 
may frequently happen that the owner may have this 
only opportunity of doing himfelf juftice : his goods 
may be afterwards conveyed away and deftroyed ; and 
his wife, children, or fervants, concealed or carried out 
of his reach ; if he had no fpeedier remedy than the or¬ 
dinary procefs of law. If therefore he can fo contrive 
it as to gain pofleffion of his property again, without 
force or terror, the law favours and will jollify his pro¬ 
ceeding. But, as the public peace is a fuperior conli- 
deration to any one man’s private property; and as, if 
individuals were once allowed to ufe private force 
as a remedy for private injuries, all focial juftice 
muft ceafe, the ftrong would give law to the weak, 
and every man would revert to a ftate of nature ; 
for thefe reafons it is provided, that this natural right 
of recaption fhall never be exerted, where fuch exertion 
muft occafion tlrife ar.d bodily contention, or endanger 
the peace of fociety. If, for inftance, my horfe is taken 


away, and I find him in a common, a fair, or a public Rqirohi- 
inn, I may lawfully feize him to my own ufe: but I t;0 "’ 
cannot juftify breaking open a private liable, or enter- 1 £ H° [i uc ‘ 
ing on the grounds of a third perfon, to take him, ex- 
cept he be felonioufly ltolen ; but muft have recourfe 
to an aftion at law. 

REPROBATION, in theology, means the aft of 
abandoning, or ftate of being abandoned, to eternal de- 
ftruftion, and is applied to that decree or refolve which 
God has taken from all eternity to punifli finners who 
fhall die in impenitence ; in which fenfe it is direftly op- 
pofed to eleftion. When a finner is fo hardened as to 
feel no remorfe or mifgiving of confcience, it is confi- 
dered as a fign of reprobation; which by the cafuifts 
has been diftinguifhed into pofitive and negative. The 
firft is that whereby God is fuppofed to create men 
with a pofitive and abfolute refolution to damn them 
eternally. This opinion is countenanced by St Auguf- 
tine and other Chriftian fathers, and is a peculiar tenet 
of Calvin and moft of his followers. The church of 
England, in The thirty-nine Articles, teaches fomething 
like it; and the church of Scotland, in the ConfeJJion ef 
Faith, maintains it in the ftrongeft terms. But the 
notion is generally exploded, and is believed by no ra¬ 
tional divine in either church, being totally injurious to 
the juftice of the Deity. Negative or conditional re¬ 
probation is that whereby God, though he has a fincere 
defire to fave men, and furnifhes them with the neceflary 
means, fo that all if they will may be faved, yet fees 
that there are many who will not be faved by the 
means, however powerful, that are afforded them ; tho’ 
by other means which the Deity fees, but will not af¬ 
ford them, they might be faved. Reprobation refpefts 
angels as well as men, and refpefts the latter either 
fallen or unfallen. See Prebestination. 

REPRODUCTION, is ufually underftood to mean 
the reftoration of a thing before exifting, and fince de¬ 
ftroyed. It is very well known that trees and plants 
may be raifed from flips and cuttings; and fome late 
obfervations have fhown, that there are feme animals 
which have the fame property. The polype * was the * See P«- 
firft inftance we had of this ; but we had fcarce time lypus. 
to wonder at the difeovery Mr Trembley had made, 
when Mr Bonett difeovered the fame property in a 
fpecies of water-worm. Amongft the plants which 
may be raifed from cuttings, there are fome which feem 
to poffefs this quality in fo eminent a degree, that the 
fmalleft portion of them will become a complete tree 
again. 

It deferves inquiry, whether or not the great Au¬ 
thor of nature, when he ordained that certain infefts, 
as thefe polypes and worms, fhould refemble thofe plants 
in that particular, allowed them this power of being re¬ 
produced in the fame degree ? or, which is the fame 
thing, whether this reproduftion will or will not take 
place in whatever part the worm is cut ? In order to 
try this, Mr Bonett entered on a courfe of many ex¬ 
periments on the water-worms which have this proper¬ 
ty. Thefe are, at their common growth, from two to 
three inches long, and of a brownifh colour, with a caft 
of reddifh. From one of thefe worms be cut off the 
head and tail, taking from each extremity only a fmall 
piece of a twelfth of an inch in length ; but neither of 
thefe pieces were able to reproduce what was wanting. 

They both perifhed in about 24 hours; the tail firft, 
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Ueproduc- and afterwards the head. As to the body ofthe worm 
■_ tlQ . n '- i i— ■ f I0ra which thefe pieces were feparated, it lived as well 
as before, gndfeemed indeed to fuffer nothing by the 
lofs, the head-part being immediately ufed as if the head 
was thereon, boring the creature’s way into the mud. 
There are, betides this, two other points in which the 
reproduftion .will not take place ; the one of thefe is 
about the fifth or fixth ring from the head, and the 
other at the fame dilfance from the tail; and in all pro¬ 
bability the condition of the great artery in thefe parts 
is the caufe of this. 

What is faid of the want of the reproduftive power 
of thefe parts relates only to the head and tail ends; 
for as to fhe body, it feels very little inconvenience from 
the lofs of what is taken off, and very fpeedily reprodu¬ 
ces thofe parts. Where then does the principle of life 
refide in fuch worms, which, after having their heads 
cut off, will have not only the fame motions, but even 
the inclinations, that they had before ? and yet this dif¬ 
ficulty is very fmall, compared to feveral others which 
at the fame time offer themfelves to our reafon. Is this 
wonderful reproduction of parts only a natural confe- 
quence ofthe laws of motion ? or is there lodged in the 
body of the creature a chain of minute buds or fhoots, 
a fort of little embryos, already formed and placed in 
fuch parts where the reproductions are to begin ? Are 
thefe worms only mere machines ? or are they, like more 
perfect animals, a fort of compound, the fprings of 
whofe motions are actuated or regulated by a fort of 
foul ? And if they have themfelves fuch a principle, 
how is it that this principle is multiplied, and is found 
in every feparate piece ? Is it tp be granted, that there 
are in thefe worms, not a fingle foul (if it is to be fo call¬ 
ed) in each, but that each contains a3 many fouls as there 
are pieces capable of reproducing perfeft animals ? Are 
we to believe with Malpighi, that thefe forts of worms 
,are all heart and brain from one end to the other! This 
may be ; but yet if we knew that it was fo, we ftiould 
know in reality but very little the more for knowing it: 
and it feems, after all, that in cafes of this kind we are 
only to admire the works of the great Creator, and fit 
down in filence. 

The nice fenfe of feeling in fpiders has been much 
talked of by paturalifts; but it appears that thefe worms 
have vet fomewhat more furprifing in them in regard 
to this particular. If a piece of (tick, or any other 
fubftance, be brought near them, they do not flay for 
)ts touching them, but begin to leap and frilk about as 
loon as it comes towards them. There want, however, 
fome farther experiments to afcertain whether this be 
really owing to feeling or to fight; for though we can 
difcover no diftinft organs of fight in thefe creatures, 
yet they feem affefted by the light of the fun or a 
candle, and always frifk about in the fame manner at 
the approach of either ; nay, even the moon-light has 
fome effeft upon them. 

A twig of willow, poplar, or many other trees, be¬ 
ing planted in the earth, takes root, and becomes a 
tree, every piece of which will in the fame manner pro¬ 
duce other trees. The cafe is the fame wiili thefe worms: 
they are cut to pieces, and thefe feveral pieces become 
perfedt animals; and each of thefe may be again cut 
into a number of pieces, each of which will in the fame 
manner produce an animal. It had been fuppofed by 
fonts that thefe worms were oviparous ; hut Mr Bq- 


nett, cn cutting one of them to pieces, having obfbrved Reproduc- 
a flender fubftance, refembling a fmall filament, to move ._ f t l0 U ~ , _• 
at the end of one of the pieces, feparated it; and on 
examining it with glaffes, found it to be a perfect worm, 
of the fame form with its parent, which lived and grew 
larger in a veffel of water into which he put it. Thefe 
fmall bodies are eafily divided, and very readily complete 
themfelves again, a day ufually ferving for the produc¬ 
tion of a head to the part that wants one ; and, in ge¬ 
neral, thefmaller and flenderer the worms are, the foon- 
er they complete themfelves after this operation. When 
the bodies of the large worms are examined by the mi- 
crofcope, it is very eafy to fee the appearance of the 
young worms alive, and moving about within them : 
but it requires great precifion and exaftnefs to be certain 
pf this ; fince the ramifications of the great artery have 
very much the appearance of young worms, and they 
are kept in a fort of continual motion by the fyftoles 
and diaftoles of the feveral portions of the artery, which 
ferve as fo many hearts. It is very certain, that what 
we force in regard to thefe animals by our operations, 
is done aifo naturally every day in the brooks and 
ditches where they live. A curious obferver will find 
in thefe places many of them without heads or tails, and 
fome without either ; as alfo other fragments of various 
kinds, all ■which are then in the aft of completing them¬ 
felves : but whether accidents have reduced them to 
this ftate, or they thus purpofely throw off parts of 
their own body for the reproduftion of more animals, 
it is not eafy to determine. They 2re plainly liable to 
many accidents, by which they lofe the feveral parts of 
their body, and muft perifh very early if they had not 
a power of reproducing what was loft : they often are 
■broken into two pieces, by the refiftan-e of fome hard 
piece of mud which they enter; and they are fubjeft 
to a difeafe, a kind of gangrene, rotting off the feveral 
parts of their bodies, and muft inevitably perifti by it, 
had they not this furprifing property. 

This worm was a fecond inftance, after the polype, 
of the furprifing power in an animal of recovering its 
moll effential parts when loft. But Nature does not 
feem to have limited her beneficence in this refpeft to 
thefe two creatures. Mr Bonett tried the fame expe¬ 
riments on another fpecies of water-worm, differing from 
the former in being much thicker. This kind of worm, 
when divided in the fummer-feafon, very often fhows 
the fame property : for if it be cut into three or four 
pieces, the pieces will lie like dead for a long time, 
but afterwards will move about again ; and will be 
found in this ftate of reft to have recovered a head, 
or a tail, or both. After recovering their pdrts, they 
move very little ; and, according to this gentleman’s 
experiments, feldom live more than a month. 

It fhould feem, that the more difficult fucctfs of this 
laft kind of worm, after cutting, and the long time 
it takes to recover the loft parts, if it do recover them 
at all, is owing to its thicknefs; fince we always find 
in that fpecies of worms which fucceeds beft of all, 
that thofe which are thinneft always recover their 
parts much fooner than the others. 

The water-infefts alfo are not the only creatures 
which have this power of recovering their loft parts. 

The earth affords us fome already difeovered to grow 
in this manner from their cuttings, and thefe not lefs 
deferring our admiration than thofe of the water : the 

common 
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Rcproduc- common earth-worms are of this kind. Some of thefe 
tion - worms have been divided into two, others into three or 
four pieces ; and fome of thefe pieces, after having paf- 
fed two or three months without any appearance of life 
or motion, have then begun to reproduce a head or tail 
or both. Tiie reproduction of the anus, after fucb a 
ftate of reft, is no long work ; a few days do it: but it 
is otherwife with the head, that does not feem to per¬ 
form its functions in the divided pieces till about feven 
months after the feparation. It is to be obferved, that 
in all thefe operations both on earth and water-worms, 
the hinder part fuffers greatly more than the fore 
part in the cutting ; for it always twills itfelf about a 
long time, as if actuated by ftrong convullions ; where¬ 
as tne head ufually crawls away without the appear¬ 
ance of any great uneafinefs. 

The reproduction of l'everal parts of lobfters, crabs, 
&c. makes alf@ one of the great curiofities in natural 
hiftory. That, in lieu of an organical part of an ani¬ 
mal broken off, another fhall rife perfectly like it, may 
feem inconfiftent with the modern fyftem of generation, 


cpu 
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where the animal is fuppofed to be wholly formed in 
the egg. Yet has the matter of faCt been well attefted 
by the fiftiermen, and even by feveral virtuofi who have 
taken the point into examination, particularly M. de 
Reaumur and M- Perrault, whofe fkill and exaCtnefs in 
things of this nature will hardly be queftioned. The 
legs of lobfters, &c. confilt each of five articulations: 
now, when any of the legs happen to break by any acci¬ 
dent, as in walking, &c. which frequently happens, 
the fraCture is always found to be in a part near rhe 
fourth articulation ; and what they thus lofe is precife- 
ly reproduced fome time afterwards; that is, a part 
of a leg (hoots out, confiding of four articulations, the 
firft whereof has two claws as before; fo that the lofs 
is entirely repaired. 

If a lc.bfter’s leg be broken off by defign at the fourth 
or fifth articulation, what is thus broken off always 
comes again ; but ic is not fo if the fraCture be made 
in the firft, fecond, or third articulation. In thofe cafes, 
the reproduction is very rare if things continue as they 
are. But what is exceedingly furprtfing is, that they 
do not; for, upon vifiting the lobfter maimed in thefe 
barren and unhappy articulations, at the end of two or 
three days, all the other articulations are found broken 
off to the fourth; and it is fulpeCted they have per¬ 
formed the operation on themfelves, to make the repro¬ 
duction of a leg certain. 

The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that 
retrenched, but alfo, in a certain (pace of time, grows 
equal to it. Hence it is that we frequently fee lob¬ 
fters, which have their two big legs unequal, and that 
in all proportions. This (hows the fmaller leg to be a 
new one. 

A part thus reproduced being broken, there is a fe¬ 
cond reproduction. The fr,miner, which is the only 
feafon of the year when the lobfters eat, is the moft 
favourable time for the reproduction. It is then per¬ 
formed in four or five weeks ; whereas it takes up eight 
or nine months in any other feafon. The irnaU legs are 
fometimes reproduced; but more rarely, as well as more 
{lowly, than the great ones: the horns do ti.e fame. 
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REPTILES, in natural hiftory, a kind of animals Reptile* 
denominated from their creeping or advancing on the 
belly. Or reptiles are a genus of animals and infeCts, 
which, inftead of feet, reft cn one part of the body, 
while they advance forward with the tell. Such are 
earthworms, fnakes, caterpillars, &c. Indeed, moft of 
the clafs of reptiles have feet ; only thofe very fmall, 
and the legs remarkably lhort in proportion to the 
bulk of the body. 

Naturalifts obferve a world of artful contrivance for 
the motion of reptiles. Thus, particularly in the earth¬ 
worm, Dr Willis tells us, the whole body is only a chain 
of annular mufcles ; or, as Dr Derham fays, it is only 
one coutinued fpiral mufcle, the orbicular fibres where¬ 
of being contracted, render each ring narrower and 
longer than before ; by which means it is enabled, like 
the worm of an augre, to bore its padage into the 
earth. Its reptile motion might alfo be explained by 
a wire wound on a cylinder, which when flipped off, 
and one end extended and held fall, will bring the 
other near to it. So the earthworm having fhot out 
or extended his body (which is with a wreathing), 
it takes hold by thefe fmall feet it hath, and fo con¬ 
tracts the hinder part of its body. Dr* Tyfon adds, 
that when the forepart of the body is ftretched out, 
and applied to a plane at a diftar.ee, the hind part 
relaxing and fhortening is eafily drawn towards it as a 
centre. 

Its feet are difpofed in a quadruple row the whole 
length of the worm, wi h which,as with fo many hooks, 
it faftens down fometimes this and fometimes that part 
of the body to the plane, and at the fame time ftretch- 
es out or drags after it another. 

The creeping of ferpents is effected after a fomewhat 
different manner; there being a difference in heir 
ftruCture, in that thefe laft have a compage, of bones 
articulated together. 

The body here is not drawn together, but as it were 
complicated; part of it being applied on the rough 
ground, and the reft ejaculated and fhot from it, which 
being let on the ground in its turn, brings the other 
after it. The fpine of the back varioufly wreathed has 
the fame effeCt in leaping, as the joints in the feet of 
other animals; they make their leaps by means of 
mufcles, and extend the plicae or folds. See Zoolo¬ 
gy. 

REBUBLIC, or commonwealth, a popular ftate or 
government 5 or a nation where the people have the 
government in their own hands. See Government, 
Aristocracy, Democracy, and Monarchy. 

Republic of Ltttcrs, a phrafe ufed collectively of the 
whole body of the ftudious and learned people. 

REPUDIATION, in the civil law, the aft of di¬ 
vorcing. See Divorce. 

REPULSION, in pbyfics, that property of bodies 
whereby they recede from each other, and, on certain 
occafions, mutually avoid coming into contaft. 

Repulsion, as well as attraction, has of late been 
confidered as one of the primary qualities of all matter, 
and has been much ufed in explaining the phenomena 


'nature: thus the particles cf a : r, tire, (team, eleftric 


fluid, &c. are all fa : d to have a repulfive power with 
experiment is moft eafily tried on the common refpeft to one another—That this is the cafe with the 

note (f); and Phy- air, and vapour of all kinds, is certain; because when 
they are eompreffed into a rnall fpace, they expand 
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with great force : but as to fire, light, and eledtricity, 
cir experiments fail; nay, the fuppofition of a repullive 
power among thepatticles of tire eledtric fluid is incon- 
iiftent with the phenomena, as has been demonftrated 
under the article Elfctricity, Sedh V. and VI. E- 
ven in thofe hinds, air and fteam, where a repulfive 
p.uver molt maiiUellly exifts, it is demonftrable that the 
repulfmn cannot be a primary quality, fince it .can be 
increafed to a great degree by heat, and diminiflied by 
cold : but it is impoffible that a primary quality of 
matter can be increafed or diminished by any external 
circumftances whatever ; for whatever property depends 
upon external circumftances, is not a primary but a fe- 
cor.dary cr.e.—The repulfion of eledtrified bodies is ex¬ 
plained under the article. Electricity : that of others 
is lefs fubjedt to invefligation; and the mod that can 
be faid concerning it is, that in many cafes it feems to 
be the confequence of a modification of fire, and in 
others of eledtricity. 

REPUTATION means credit, honour, or the 
charadter of good ; and fince we are deftined to live 
in fociety, is neceffary and ufeful more or lefs to every 
human being. There is no man, except one who is 
overgrown with pride and felf-conceit, or xvhofe adtions 
are bad, but pays attention to his reputation, and with¬ 
es to poffefs the good opinion of his neighbours or the 
world. The love of reputation and of fame are moft 
powerful fprings of adtion ; but though they proceed 
from the fame principle, the means of attaining them, 
and the effedts of them, are not altogether the fame. 

Many means indeed ferve equally to fupport the re¬ 
putation and to increafe the fame, differing only in de¬ 
grees; others, however, belong peculiarly either to the one 
or to the other. An honeft reputation is within the reach 
of the hulk of mankind ; it is obtained by the focial vir¬ 
tues and the conftant pradtice of the common duties of 
life. This kind of reputation indeed is neither exten- 
iive nor brilliant, but it is often the moft ufeful in point 
ofhappinefs. Wit, talents, and genius, are the necef- 
fary requilites for fame; but thofe advantages are per¬ 
haps lefs real in their confequences than thofe arifing 
from a good reputation. What is of real life colls 
little ; things rare and fplended require the greateft la¬ 
bour to procure, and yield perhaps a more ideal happi- 
nefs. 

Fame can be pofTeffed, comparatively fpeaking, but 
by few individuals ; as it requires either very fuperior 
abilities, fupported by great efforts, or very fortunate 
circumftances. It is conftituted by the applaufe of 
mankind, or at leaft by that of a Angle nation ; whilft 
reputation is of much lefs extent, and arifes from differ¬ 
ent circumftances. That reputation which is founded 
on deceit and artifice is never folid ; and the moft ho¬ 
nourable will always be found to be the moft ufeful. 
Every one may fafely, and indeed ought to, afpire to 
the confideration and praife due to his condition and 
merit; but he who afpires to more, or who feeks it by 
diihoneft means, will at length meet with contempt. 

REQUEST, in law, a fupplication or petition pre¬ 
ferred to a prince, or to a court of juftice ; begging 
relief in fome confcionable cafes where the common law 
grants no immediate redrefs. 

Court of Requests (curia requijitionum) was a court 
of equity, of' the fame nature with the court of chan¬ 
cery, but inferior to it; principally inftituted for the 
relief of fuch petitioners as in confcionable cafes addref- 


fed themfelves by fupplication to his majefty. Of this Requeft. 
court the lord privy-leal was chief judge, aflifted by the ^ackyt!^ - ' 
matters of requefts; and it had beginning about the 9 Comment. 
Hen. VII. according to Sir Julius Casfar’s tradtate upon 
this fubjedt: though Mr Gwyn, in his preface to his 
Readings, faith it began from a commiffion firft grant¬ 
ed by king Henry VIII.—This court, having affumed 
great power to itfelf, fo that it became burthenfome, 

Mich, anno 40 and 41 Eli%. in the court of com¬ 
mon-pleas it was adjudged upon folemn argument, 
that the court of requefts was no court of judica¬ 
ture, &c. and by ftat. 16 & 17 Car. I. c. 10. it was 
taken away. 

There are ftill courts of requeft, or courts of con- 
fcience, conftituted in London and other trading, and 
populous diftridts for the recovery cf fmall debts. 

The firft of thefe was eftablilhed in London fo early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. by an adt of their common 
council; which however was certainly infufficient for 
that purpofe, and illegal, till confirmed by ftatute 3 Jac. 

I. c. 15. which has fince been explained and amended 
by ftatute 14 Geo. II. c. 10. The conftitution is this: 
two aldermen and four commoners fit twice a week to 
hear all caufes of debt not exceeding the value of forty 
Ihillings ; which they examine in a fummary way, by 
the oath of the parties or other wiineffes, and make 
fuch order therein as is confident to equity and good 
confidence. The time and expence of obtaining this 
fummary redtefs are very inconiiderable, which make it 
a great benefit to trade ; and thereupon divers trading • 
towns and other diftridts have obtained adts of parlia¬ 
ment for eftablifhing in them courts of confidence upon 
nearly the fame plan as that in the city of London. 

By 25 Geo. III. c. 45. (which is confined to profe- 
cutions in courts of confcience in London, Middlefex, 
aud the borough of Southwark), and by 26 Geo. III. 
c, 38. (which extends the provifions of the former adt 
to all other courts inftituted for the recovery of fmall 
debts), it is enadted, that after the firft day of Septem¬ 
ber 1786, no perfon whofoever, being a debtor or de¬ 
fendant, and who has been or (hall be committed to any 
gaol or prifon by order of any court or commifiioners 
authorifed by any adt or adts of parliament for conftitu- 
ting or regulating any court or courts for the recovery 
of fmall debts, where the debt does not exceed twenty 
Ihillings, Ihall be kept or continued in cuftody, on any 
pretence whatfoever, more than twenty days from the 
commencement of the laft mentioned adt; or from the 
time of his, her, or their commitment to prifon : and 
where the original debt does not amount to or exceed 
the fum of forty Ihillings, more than forty days from the 
commencement of the faid adt, or from the time of his, 
her, or their commitment as aforefaid ; and all gaolers 
are thereby required to difeharge fuch perfons accord¬ 
ingly. And by fedt. 2. if it Ihall be proved to the fa- 
tisfadtion of the court, that any fuch debtor has money 
or goods which he has wilfully and fraudulently con¬ 
cealed : in that cafe the court Ihall have power to en¬ 
large the aforefaid times of imprifonment for debts un¬ 
der twenty Ihillings, to any time not exceeding thirty 
days, and for debts under forty Ihillings, to any time not 
exceeding fixty days; which laid ground of farther de¬ 
tention Ihall be fpecified in the faid commitment. And 
that (by fed!. 5.) at the expiration of the faid refpec- 
tive times of imprifonment, ‘every fuch perfon Ihall im¬ 
mediately be difeharged, without paying any fum of 
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Requiem money, or other reward or gratuity whatfoever, to the 
H gaoler of fuch gaol on any pretence whatfoever ; and 
JRcfe da^ ever y gaoler demanding or receiving any fee for the 
difcharge of any fuch perfon, or keeping any fuch per- 
fon prifoner after the faid refpedlive times limited by the 
faid adl, fhall forfeit five pounds, to be recovered in a 
fummary way before two juftices of the peace, one 
moiety thereof to be paid to the overfeers of the poor 
of the parifh where the offence fhall be committed, and 
the other to the informer. 

REQUIEM, in the Romifh hiflory, a mafs fung 
for the refi of the foul of a perfon deceafed. 

RESCISSION, in the civil law, an adtion intended for 
the annulling or fitting afide any contract, deed, &c. 

RESCRIPT, an anfwer delivered by an emperor, 
or a pope, when confulted by particular perfons on 
fome difficult queftion or point of law, to ferve as a 
decifion thereof. 

RESEDA, dyer’s-weed, Yellow-weed, Weld, or 
WildrVJoad: A genus of the order of trigynia, belonging 
to the dodecandria clafs c.f plants ; and in the natural 
method ranking under the 54th order, Mifcellanee. 
The calyx is monophyllous and partite ; the petals lan- 
ciniated; the capfule unilocular, and opening at the 
mouth. There are 11 lpecies ; of which the moft re¬ 
markable is the luteola or common dyer’s weed, grow¬ 
ing naturally in wafte places in many parts of Britain. 
The young leaves are often undulated ; the ftalk is a 
yard high, or more, terminated with a long naked fpike 
of yellowiffi-green flowers : the plant is cultivated and 
much ufed for dyeing filk and wool of a yellow colour. 
The great recommendation of the plant is, that it will 
grow with very little trouble, without dung, and on the 
very wurft Ibils. For this re. fon it is commonly fown 
•with, or immediately after, bailey or oats, without any 
additional care, except di awing a buffi over it to harrow 
it in. The reaping of the corn does it little or no hurt, 
as it grows but little the firft year; and the next fummer 
it is pulled and dried like flax. Much care and nicety, 
however, is requifite, fo as not to injure either the 
feed or flalk ; or, which fomeiimes happens, dama¬ 
ging both, by letting it Hand too long, or pulling it 
too green. To avoid thefe inconveniences, a better 
method of culture has been devifed. This new me¬ 
thod is to plough and harrow the ground very fine, 
without dung, as equally as poflible, and then fowing 
about a gallon of feed, which is very fmall, upon an 
acre, fome time in the month of Aitgult. In about 
two months it will be high enough to hoe, which 
mull be carefully done, and the plants left about fix 
inches afunder. In March it is to be hoed again, and 
this labour is to be repeated a third lime in May. 
About the clofe of June, when the flower is in full 
vigour, and the ftalk is become of a greenifli-yellow, 
it fhould be pulled ; a liifficient quantity of Hems be¬ 
ing left growing for feed till September. By this 
means the flower and ftalk, both of them being care¬ 
fully dried, will fell at a good price to the dyers, who 
employ it conftantly, and in large quantities; add to 
this, that the feed being ripe and in perfect order, will 
yield a very confiderable profit. In a tolerable year, 
when the feafons have not been unfavourable, the ad¬ 
vantages derived from this vegetable will anfwer very 
well; but if the fummer fhould be remarkably fine, 
and proper care is taken in getting it in, there will be 


a very large produce upon an acre. The crop being, R'fem- 
as has been ffiown, fo early removed, the ground may 
be conveniently prepared for growing wheat the next 
year. Upon the whole, weld is in its nature a very 
valuable commodity in many refpedls, as it ferves 
equally for woollen, linen, or filk ; dyeing not only 
a rich and lulling yellow, but alio, properly mana¬ 
ged, all the different ffiades of yellow with brightnefs 
and beauty ; and if thefe be previoufly dipped blue, 
they are by the weld changed into a very pleafing 
green, which the artifts can alfo diverfify into a great 
variety of fhades. 

RESEMBLANCE, and Dissimilitude, the rela¬ 
tions of likenefs and difference among ©bjedts. See 
Comparison. 

The connection that man hath with the beings around Efcm. of 
him, requires fome acquaintance with their nature, their Criticifm. 
powers, and their qualities, for regulating his condudl. 

For acquiring a branch of knowledge fo eflential to our 
well-being, motives alone of reafop andintereft are not 
fufficient: nature hath providentially fuperadded curio- 
fity, a vigorous propetffity, which never is at reft. This 
propenfity alone attaches ns to every new obedl f ; and f See No-, 
incites us to compare objedls, in order to difeover their velty. 
differences and refemblances. 

Refemblance among objedls of the fame kind, and 
diftimilitude among objedls of different kinds, are too 
obvious and familiar to gratify our curiofity in any de¬ 
gree: its gratification lies in difcovering differences 
among things where refemblance prevails, and refem¬ 
blances where difference prevails. Thus a difference 
in individuals of the fame kind of plants or animals, is. 
deemed a difeovery, while the many particulars in which 
they agree are negledled ; and in different kinds, any 
refemblance is generally remarked, without attending to 
the many particulars in which they differ. 

A comparifon of the former neither tends to gra¬ 
tify our curiofity, nor to fet the objedls compared in. 
a (Longer light: two apartments in a palace, fimilar 
in ffiape, fize, and furniture, make feparately as good 
a figure as when compared ; and the fame obfervation 
is applicable to two fimilar compartments in a garden: 
on the other hand, oppofe a regular building to a fall 
of water, or a good picture to a towering hill, or even 
a litt’e dog to a large horfe, and the contraft will pro¬ 
duce no effedl. But a refemblance between objedls of 
different kinds, and a difference between objedls off 
the fame kind, have remarkably an enlivening effedl. 

The poets, fuch of them as have a juft tafle, draw all 
their fimiles from things that in the main differ wide¬ 
ly from the principal lfibjedt; and they never attempt 
a contraft, but where the things have a common ge¬ 
nua, and a refemblance in the capital circumftances; 
place together a large and a fmall-fized animal of the 
fame fpecies, the one will appear greater, the other 
lets, thin when viewed feparately : when we oppofe- 
beauty to deformity, each makes a greater figure by- 
the comparifon. We compare the drefs of different 
nations with curiofity, but without furprife ; he err lie 
they have no fuch refemblance in the capital parts as 
to pleafe us by contrafting the fmaller parts. But a 
new cut of a fleeve, or of a pocket, enchants by its 
novelty ; and, in oppofition to the former fafhion, raifes. 
fome degree of furprife. 

That refembLnce and diftimilitude have an enliven- 
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R'fe.r.- turf upon cbjefts of fight, is rtiade fufficiently 

J^' n '" c - evident; and that they have the fame eftc-ft upon ob- 
jeojs r of the other fenies, is alfo certain. Nor is that 
Java confined to the external fenfe^ ; for characters con- 
trafted make a greater figure by the oppolition : Iago, 
in the tragedy of Othello, fay', 

' He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 

The character of a f p, and of a rough warrior, are 
nowhere more fuccefsfully contrafted than in Shake- 
fpeare : 

Half pur. My liege, I did deny no prifoners; 

But 1 remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathlefsand fair.t, leaning upon my fword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly drefs’d, 

Frcih as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap’d, 
Show’d like a ftubble-land at harveft-home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’tvvixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nofe :—and ftill he fmil’d and talk’d ; 

And as the foldiers bare dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a flovenly, unhandforne corfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He queftioii’d me : among the reft, demanded 
My pris’ners in your majefty’s behalf. 

I then, all fmarting with my wounds; being gall’d 
To be io peftei’d with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

Anfwer’d, negleCtingly, I know not what: 

He fliould, or ihould not; for he made me mad, 

To fee him fhine fo brifk, and fitlellfo fweet, 

And fo talk like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God fave the mark!) 
And telling me, the fovereign’ft thing on earth 
Was parmacity for an inward bruife ; 

And that it was great pity, fo it was, 

This villanous faltpetre fhould be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 

Which many a good, tall fellow bad deftroy’d 
So cowardly : and but for thefe vile guns, 

He would himfelf have been a foldier.- 

Firjl part , Henry IV. aS t.Jc. 4. 

Paffions and emotions are alfo enflamed by compa- 
rifon. A man of high rank humbles the byftanders 
even to annihilate them in their own opinion : Caefar, 
beholding the ftatue of Alexander, was greatly mor¬ 
tified, that now, at the age of 32, when Alexander died, 
he had not performed one memorable aCtion. 

Our opii.ior.s alfo are much influenced by compa- 
rifon. A man whofe opulence exceeds the ordinary 
ftandard is reputed richer than he is in reality; and 
wifdom or weaknefs, if at all remarkable in an indivi¬ 
dual, is generally carried beyond the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his prefent diftrefs 
is heightened by eontrafting it with his former happi- 
nefs : 

—-----Could I forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I’m deftin’d to. I’m not the firft 
4 
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That have been wretched : but to think how much Refetr.- 

I have been happier.- 

Southern’s Innocent Adultery , afl 2. 

The diftrefs of a long journey makes even an indif¬ 
ferent inn agreeable : and, in travelling, wheti the road 
is good, and the horfeman well covered, a bad day 
may be agreeable, by making him lenfible how fnitg 
he is. 

The fame effeCt is equally remarkable, when a man 
oppofes his condition to that of others. A (hip tof- 
fed about in a ftorm, makes the fpeflator reflect upon 
his.own eafe and fecurity, and puts thefe in the ftrong- 
eft light. 

A man in grief cannot bear mirth; it gives him a 
more lively notion of his unhappinefs, and of courfe 
makes him more unhappy. Satan, contemplating the 
beauties of the terreftial paradife, has the following 
exclamation : 

With what delight could I have walk’d thee round. 

If I could-joy in aught, fweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, 1 ivers, woods, and plains, 

Now land, now fea, and Ihores with foreft crown’d. 

Rocks, dens, and caves ! but l in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge ; and the more I fee 
Pleafures about me, fo much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful flege 
Of contraries : all good to me becomes 
Bane, and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 

Paradife Lojl, book 9. /. 114. 

The appearance of danger gives fometimes pleafure, 
fometimes pain. A timorous perfon upon the battle¬ 
ments of a high tower, is feized with fear, which even 
the confcioufnefs of fecurity cannot diflipate. But upon 
one of a firm head, this fituation has a contrary effeCt : 
the appearance of danger heightens, by oppofition, the 
confcioufnefs of fecurity, and confequently the fatisfac* 
tion that arifes from fecurity : here the feeling refem- 
bles that abovementioned, occafioned by a fhip labour¬ 
ing in a ftorm. . 

The efFeri: of magnifying or leffening objects by 
means of comparifon is to be attributed to the in¬ 
fluence of paflion over our opinions. This will evidently 
appear by reflecting in what manner a fpeCiator is, af¬ 
fected, when a very large animal is for the firft time pla¬ 
ced befide a very fmall one of the fame fpecies. The 
firft thing that ftrikes the mind is the difference be¬ 
tween the two animals, which is fo great as to occafion 
furprife ; and this, like other emotions, magnifyng its 
objeCt, makes us conceive the difference to be the 
gi eateft that can be: we fee, or feem to fee, the one 
arf mal extremely little, and the other extremely large. 

The emotion of furprife arifing from any unufual re- 
fembance, ferves equally to explain, why at firft view 
we are apt to think fuch refemblance more entire than 
it is in reality. And it muft be obferved, that the 
circumftances of more and lefs, which are the proper 
fubjects of comparifon, raife a perception fo indiftinCt 
and vague as to facilitate the effeCt deferibed ; we 
have no mental ftandard of great and little, nor of the 
feveral degrees of any attribute; and the mind, thus 
unreftrained, is naturally difpofed to indulge its fur¬ 
prife to the utmoft extent. 

In exploring the operations of the mind, fome of 
which are extremely nice and flippery, it is neceffary 

to 
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Refer-- to proceed with the utmoft circumfpediion: and after 
blaiice. feldom it happens that fpeculations of that kind 

afford any fatisfadtion. Luckily, in the prefent cafe, 
our fpeculations are fupported by fadts and folid argu¬ 
ment. l’irlf, a fmall objedl of one fpecies oppofed to 
a great objedl of another, produces not, in any degree, 
that deception which is fo remarkable when both ob¬ 
jects are of the fame fpecies. The greatell di/parity 
between objects of different kinds, is fo common as to 
be obterved with perfedt indifference ; but fuch difpa- 
rity between the objedls cf the fame kind being uncom¬ 
mon, never fails to produce furprife : and may we not 
fairly conclude, that furprife, in the latter cafe, is what 
occafions the deception, when we find no deception in 
the former ? In the next place, ii furprife be the foie 
caul'c of the deception, it fellows neceffarily that the 
deception will vanifh as foon as the objects compared 
become familiar. This holds fo unerringly, as to leave 
no reafonable doubt that furprife is the prime moved : 
our iurprife is great, the firft time a fmall lapdog is 
feen with a large maftifF ; but when two fuch animals 
are conft.tntly together, there is no furprife, and it 
makes no difference whether they be viewed feparately 
or in company. We fet no bounds to the riches of a 
man who has recently made his fortune ; the furprifmg 
difproportion between his prefent and bis pail iituation 
being carried to an extreme : but with regard to a fa¬ 
mily that for many generations hath enjoyed great 
wealth, the fame falfe reckoning is not made. It is 
equally remarkable, that a trite fimile has no effedl: a 
lover compared to a moth fcorching itfelf at the flame 
of a candle, originally a fprightly fimile, has by fre¬ 
quent ufe loft all force ; love cannot now be compared 
to fire, without fome degree of difgull. It has been 
juftly obferved againft Homer, that the lion is too of¬ 
ten introduced into his fimiles ; all the variety he is able 
to throw into them not being fufficient to keep alive 
the reader’s furprife. 

To explain the influence of companion upon the 
mind, we have chofen the fimpleft cafe, viz. the firft 
light of two animals of the lame kind, differing in 
fize only ; but to complete the theory, other circum- 
ftances muft be taken in. And the next fuppofition 
we make, is where both animals, feparately familiar to 
the fpeftator, are brought together for the firft time. 
In that cafe, the effedt of magnifying and diminifhing 
is found remarkably greater than in that firft mention¬ 
ed ; and the reafon will appear upon analyfing the ope¬ 
ration : the firft feeling we have is of furprife at the 
uncommon difference of two creatures of the fame fpe¬ 
cies ; we are next fenfible, that the one appears lefs, 
the other larger, than they did formerly; and that new 
circumftance increaiing our furprife, makes us imagine 
a (till greater oppofition between the animals, than if 
we had formed no notion of them beforehand. 

Let us make O' c other fuppofition, that the fpedta- 
tor was acquainted beforehand with one of the animals 
only; the lapdog, for example. This new circumftance 
will vary the effedt; for, inftead of widening the natu¬ 
ral difference, by enlarging in appearance the one ani¬ 
mal, and diminifhing the other in proport.o the 
whole apparent alteration will reft upon the lap og : 
the furprife to find it lefs than it appeared formerly, 
diredts to it our whole attention, and makes us con 
ccive it to be a moft diminutive creature: the maftiff 
Vol. XVI. 


in the mean time is quite oveiicoked. To illuflrate 
this effeft by a familiar example. Take a piece cf pi¬ 
per or of linen tolerably white, and compare it with a 
pure white of the fame kind : the judgment we f rmcJ 
of the firft cbjedt is inftantly varied ; and the furprife 
occafioned by finding it lefs white than was thought, 
produced a hafty convidlion that it is much lefs white 
than it is in reality: withdrawing now the pure white, 
and putting in its place a deep black, the furprife oc- 
caficned by that new circumftance carries us ,to the 
other extreme, and makes us conceive the objedf firft 
mentioned to be a pure white : and thus experiencc 
compels us to acknowledge, that our emotions have an 
influence even upon our eye-fight. This experiment 
leads to a general obfervation, that whatever is found 
more ftrange and beautiful than was expedted, is judged 
to be more ftrange and beautiful than it is in reality. 
Hence a common artifice, to depreciate beforehand wir.it 
we wifh to make a figure in the opinion of others. 

The companions employed by poets and orators arc 
of the kind laft mentioned ;■ f; r it is always a known 
objedf that is to be magnified or leffened. The former 
is effedfed by likening it to fome grand objedf, or by 
contrafting it with one of an oppefite charadier. To 
effedfuate the latter, the method muft be reveifed; 
the objedf muft be contrafted with fometbirg fuperior 
to it, or likened to fomething inferior. The whole 
effedt is produced upon the principal object; which 
by that means is elevated above its rank, or depreffed 
below it. 

In accounting for the effedt that any unufual refem- 
blance c,r diftimilitude hath upon the mind, no caufe 
has been mentioned but furprile ; and to prevent con- 
fution, it was proper to difeufs that caufe firft. But 
furprife is not the only caufe of the effedt deferibed : 
another occurs, which operates perhaps not lefs power¬ 
fully, viz. a principle in human nature that lies Hill 
in obfeurity, not having been unfolded by any writer, 
though its effedts are extenfive; and as it is not diftin- 
guifhed by a proper name, the reader muft be fatisfied 
with the following defeription. Every man who ftu- 
dies himfdf or others, muft be fenfible of a tendency 
or propenfity in the mind to complete every work that 
is begun, and to carry tilings to their full perfection. 
There is little opportunity to difplay that propenfity 
upon natural operations, which are feldom left imper- 
fedt; but in the operations of art it hath great fcope : 
it impels us to perfevere in cur own work, and to wilh 
for the completion of what another is doing : we feel 
a fenfible pleafure when the work is brought to per- 
fedtion ; and our pain is not lefs fenfible when we are 
dilappointed. Hence our uneafinefs when an intereft- 
ing ftory is broken off in the middle, when a piece of 
mufic ends without a clofe, cr when a building or gar¬ 
den is left unfinilhed. The fame propenfity operates 
in making collections; fuch as the whole works, good 
and bad, of any author. A certain perfon attempted 
to colledt prints of all the capital paintings, and fuc- 
ceeded except as to a few. La Bruyere remarks, that 
an anxious fearch was made for thefe; not for their 
value, but to complete the fet. 

The final caufe of the propenfity is an additional 
proof of its exiftence. Human works are of no figni- 
ficancy till they be completed ; and reafon is not always 
a fufficient counterbalance to indolence : fome prin- 
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Rcfem- ci[ile over and above is neceffary to excite our induftry, 
blance. a nd to prevent our flopping fhort in the middle of the 
courfe. 

We need not lofe time to defcribe the co-operation 
of the foregoing propenfity with furprife, in producing 
the effedt that follows any unufual refemblance or dif- 
fimilitude. Surprife firfl operates, and carries our opi¬ 
nion of the refemblance or diffimilitude beyond truth. 
The propenfity we have been defcribing carries us ftill 
farther ; for it forces upon the mind a convidtion, that 
the refemblance or diffimilitude is complete. We need 
no better illuftration, than the refemblance that is fan¬ 
cied in fome pebbles to a tree or an infedt ; which re¬ 
femblance, however faint in reality, is conceived to be 
wonderfully perfedt. The tendency to complete a re¬ 
femblance adling jointly with furprife, carries the mind 
fometimes fo far, as even to prefume upon futureevents. 
In the Greek tragedy entitled Phineides, thofe unhap¬ 
py women feeing the place where it was intended they 
Arift Poet, fhould be flain, cried out with anguifh, “ They now 
cap. 17. f aw their cruel deftiny had condemned them to die in 
that place, being the fame where they had been expo- 
fed in their infancy.” 

The propenfity to advance every thing to its per- 
fedlion, not only co-operates with furprife to deceive 
the mind, but of itfelf is able to produce that effedt. 
Of this we fee many inftances where there is no place 
for furprife; and the firfl we fhall give is of refem¬ 
blance. Unumquodque eodem modo dijpilvitur quo colli- 
gatum eft, is a maxim in the Roman law that has no 
foundation in truth; for tying and loofing, building 
and demolifliing, are adts oppofite to each other, and 
are performedlry oppofite means : but when thefe ads 
are conneded by their relation to the fame fubjed, 
their connedion leads us to imagine a fort of refem¬ 
blance between them, which by the foregoing propen¬ 
fity is conceived to be as complete as poffible. The 
next inftance fhall be of contraft. Addifon obferves, 
s P e ^ ator ’ “ That the paleft features look the moft agreeable in 
' ■” white ; that a face which is overflufhed appears to ad¬ 

vantage in the deepeft fcarlet; and that a dark com¬ 
plexion is not a little alleviated by a black hood.” 
The foregoing propenfity ferves to account for thefe 
appearances; to make this evident, one of the cafes 
fhall fuffice. A complexion, however dark, never ap¬ 
proaches to black: when thefe colours appear toge¬ 
ther, their oppofition ftrikes us; and the propenfity 
we have to complete the oppofition, makes the dark- 
nefs of complexion vanifh out of fight. 

The operation of this propenfity, even where there 
is no ground for furprife, is not confined'to opinion or 
convidion: fo powerful it is, as to make us fometimes 
proceed to adion, in order to complete a refemblance 
or diffimilitude. If this appear obfcure, it will be 
made clear by the following inftance. Upon what 
principle is the lex taloms founded, other than to make 
the punifhment refemble the mifchief? Reafon, dic¬ 
tate?, that there ought to be a conformity or refem¬ 
blance between a crime and its punifliment ; and the 
firegoing propenfity impels us to make the refem- 
| Lib. 1. blance as complete as poffible. Titus Livius ||, under 
5 25 . the influence of that propenfity, accounts for a certain 
punifliment by a refemblance between it and the crime, 
too fubtile for comr.von apprehenfion. Speaking of 


Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban general, who, for trea- Refem- 
chery to the Romans his allies, was fentenced to be 
torn to pieces by hori'es, he puts the following fpeech 
in the mouth of Tullus Hoftilius, who decreed the pu¬ 
nifliment “ Mette Fujfeti, inquit, ft ipfe difcere pojjis 
fdem acfxdera fervare, vivotibi ea difciplina a me adhibit a. 
ejfet. Nunc , quonium tuurn infanalile ingenium cf, at tu 
tuo fupplicio doce humanum genus ea fancla credere, cuue 
a te violata Junt. Ut igitur pa'do ante animum inter Fi- 
denatem Romanamque rem ancipitem gefftfti, it a jam corpus 
pqjfm difrahendum dabis” By the fame influence, the 
fentence is often executed upon the very fpot where 
the crime was committed. In the Eleffra of Sopho¬ 
cles, Egiftheus is dragged from the theatre into an in¬ 
ner room of the fuppofed palace, to fuffer death where 
he murdered Agamemnon. Shakefpeare, whofe know¬ 
ledge of nature is not lefs profound than extenfive, has 
not overlooked this propenfity. 

“ Othello. Get me fome poifon, Iago, this night. 

I’ll not expoftulate with her, left her body and her 
beauty unprovide my mind again. This night, Iago.” 

“ Iago. Do it not with poifon '; ftrangle her in her 
bed, even in the bed fhe hath contaminated.” 

“ Othello. Good, good : the juftice of it pleafes: 
very good.” Othello, aS 4 ,fc. 5. 

Perfons in their laft moments are generally feized with 
an anxiety to be buried with their relations. In the 
Amytila of TalTo, the lover, hearing that his miftrefs 
was torn to pieces by a wolf, exprelfes a defire to die 
the fame death. 

Upon the fubjedt in general we have two remarks 
to add. The firfl concerns refemblance, which, when 
too entire, hath no effedt, however different in kind the 
things compared may be. The remark is applicable 
to works of art only ; for natural objedts of different 
kinds have fcarce ever an entire refemblance. To give 
an example in a work of art: Marble is a fort of matter 
very different from what compofes an animal; and 
marble cut into a human figure, produces great plea- 
fure by the refemblance : but if a marble ftatue be co¬ 
loured like a pidture, the refemblance is fo entire as at 
a diftance to make the ftatue appear a real perfon ; we 
difeover the miftake when we approach; and no other 
emotion is raifed, but furprife occafioned by the de¬ 
ception: the figure ftill appears a real pt rfon, lather 
than an imitation ; and we muft ufe refledtion to correct 
the miftake. This cannot happen in a pidlure ; for the 
refemblance can never be fo entire as to difguife the 
imitation. 

The other remark belongs to contraft. Emotions 
make the greateft figure when contrafted in fucceffion ; 
but then the fucceffion ought neither to be rapid, nor 
immoderately flow: if too flow, the effedt of contraft 
becomes faint by the diftance of the emotions; and if 
rapid, no Angle emotion has room to expand itfelf to 
its full fize, but is ftifled, as it were, in the birth by 
a fucceeding emotion. The funeral oration of the bi- 
fhop of Meaux upon the duchefs of Orleans, is a per- 
fedt hodge-podge of cheerful and melancholy reprefen- 
tations, following each other in the quickeft fucceffion: 
oppofite emotions are beft felt in fucceffion ; but each 
emotion feparately fhould be "raifed to its due pitch, 
before another be introduced. 


What 
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Heim- What is above laid down, will enable us to deter- 
bi.n.ce. m j ne a vel -y important question concerning emotions 
railed by the fine arts, viz. Whether ought fimilar 
emotions to fucceed each other, or diffimilar ? The 
emotions raifed by the fine arts are for the moil part 
too nearly related to make a figure by refemblance ; 
and for that reafon their fuccefiion ought to be regu¬ 
lated as much as poffible by contrail. This holds 
confeffedly in epic and dramatic compofitions; and ihe 
bell writers, led perhaps by talle more than by rea- 
Toning, have generally aimed at that beauty. It holds 
equally in mulic : in the fame cantata all the variety of 
emotions that are within the power of mulic, may not 
only be indulged, but, to make the greateft figure, 
ought to be contralled. In gardening, there is an ad¬ 
ditional reafon for the rule: the emotions raifed by 
that art, are at bell fo faint, that every artifice Ihould 
be employed to give them their utmofl vigour: a field 
may be laid out in grand, fweet, gay, neat, wild, me¬ 
lancholy feenes ; and when thefe are viewed in lliccef- 
fion, grandeur ought to be contralled with neatnefs, 
regularity with wildnefs, and gaiety with melancholy, 
fo as that each emotion may fucceed its eppofite : 
nay, it is an improvement to intermix in the fuccefiion 
rude uncultivated fpots as well as unbounded views, 
which in themfelves are diiagreeable, but in fuccelfion 
heighten the feeling of the agreeable object ; and we 
have nature for our guide, which in her moll beautiful 
landfcapes often intermixes rugged rocks, dirty marffier, 
and barren llony heaths. The greateft mailers of mu¬ 
lic have the fame view in their compofitions: the fecond 
part of an Italian fong feldom conveys any fentiment: 
and, by its harlhnefs, feems purpofely contrived to 
give a greater relilh for the interefting parts of the 
compofition. 

A fmall garden, comprehended under a fingle view, 
affords little opportunity for that embellilhment. Diffi- 
miiar emotions require different tones of mind; and 
therefore in conjundlion can never be plcafant: gai¬ 
ety and fweetnefs may be combined, or wildnefs and 
gloominefs; but a compofition of gaiety and gloomi- 
nefs is diftafteful. The jude uncultivated compartment 
of furze and broom in Richmond garden, hath a good 
effect in the fuccelfion of objedts ; but a fpot ot that 
nature would be infufferable in the midll ot a polifhed 
parterre or flower-pot. A garden, therefore, if not of 
great extent, admits not diffimilar emotions; and in 
ornamenting a fmall garden, the fafell courfe is to 
confine it to a fingle expreffion. F< r the lame reafon, 
a landfcape ought alio to be confined to a fingle ex- 
preffion; and accordingly it is a rule in painting, that 
ifthefubjedl be gay, every figure ought to contribuce 
to that emotion. 

It follows from the foregoing train of renfoning, that 
a garden near a great city ought to have an air of l'oli- 
ttide. The folitarinefs, again, of a wafte country ought 
to be contralled in forming a garden ; no temples, no 
obfeure walks ; but jits d’ean, cafcades, cojeffs adlive, 
gay, and fplendid. Nay, fuch a garden Ihould in fome 
meafure avoid imitating nature, by taking on an ex¬ 
traordinary appearance of regularity and art, to fhow 
the bufy hand of man, which in a wafte country has a 
fine effect by contrail. 

Wit ar.d ridicule make not an agreeable mixture 


with grandeur. Diffimilar emotions have a fine cftnft R-.fcre¬ 
in a flow iucceffion ; but in a rapid fuccefiion, which l,! -" 
approaches to co-exillence, they will not be relifhed. ( | 

In the midll of a laboured and elevated defeription of t - . " 
battle, Virgil introduces a ludicrous image, which is -v— 
certainly out of its place : 

Obvius ambuftum torrem Chorincsus ab ara 

Corripir, et venienti Ebufo plagamque ferenti 

Occupat os flammis : illi ingens barba reluxit, 

Nidoremque ambulla dedit. JEn. xii. 298. 

E qual tauro ferito, il fuo dolore 

Verfo mugghiando e lbfpir.indo fuore. 

Gierufal. cant. 4.'ft. I. 

It would however be too auftere to banilh altoge- 
tlter ludicrous images from an epic poem. This poem 
doth not always foar above the clouds : it admits great 
variety; and upon occafion can defeend even to tin- 
ground without finking. In its more familiar tones, a 
ludicrous lcene may be introduced without improprie¬ 
ty. This is done by Virgil * in a foot-race : the cir- * Enc.d 
cumftances of which, not excepting the ludicrous part, 1 ik. v. 
are copied from Homer f. After a fit of meniment, | uj at i t 
w r e are, it is true, the lei's diipoled to the ferious and xxiii. S79, 
fublime : but then, a ludicrous feene, by unbending 
the mind from fevere application to more interefting 
fubje&s, may prevent fatigue, and preierve our relitli 
entire. 

RESEN, (Mofes) ; a town on the Tigris, built by 
Nimrod ; thought to be the Larijfa of Xenophon,; 
which fee. But as Larijfa is a name in imitation of a 
Greek city ; and as there were no Greek cities, con- 
fequently no Larijfa in Alfyria, before Alexander the 
Great; it is probable that the Greeks alking of what 
city thole were the ruins they law, the Afiyrians might 
anfwer, Larefn, “Of Refen;” which word Xenophon 
expreffed by Larijfa, a more familiar found to a Greek 
ear, (Wells). 

RESENTMENT, means a ftrong perception of 
good or ill, generally a deep fenfe of injury, and may be 
diftinguilhed into anger and revenge. “ By anger (fays 
Archdeacon Paley), I mean the pain we fuffer upon the 
receipt of an injury or affront, with the ufual effedts of 
that pain upon ourfelves. By revenge, the inflating 
of pain upon the perfon who has injured or offended 
us, farther than the juft ends of punilhment or repara¬ 
tion require. Anger prompts to revenge ; but it is 
poffible to fufpend the effect when we cannot altoge¬ 
ther quell the principle. We are bound alio to endea¬ 
vour to qualify and correct the principle itfelf. So 
that our duty requires two different applications of the 
mind : and for that reafon anger and revenge Ihould be 
confidered feparately.” See Revenge. 

RESERVATION, in law, an adlion or claufe 
whereby femething is referved, or fccurc-d to one’s felf. 

Menial Rf.sfxp'ation, a propofition which, ffridly 
taken, ar.d according to the natural import of the terms, 
is falfe ; bur, if qualified by fomething concealed in the 
mind, becomes true. 

Mental refervations are the great refuge of religion', 
hypocrites, who ufe them to accommodate their con- 
fciences with their interefts: the Jefuits are zealous ad¬ 
vocates for mental refervations ; yet are they real lies, 
as including an intention to deceive. 

M 2 
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Rrfervc RESERVE, in law, the fame with refer vation. See 
li Re SERVATION. 

^°' i _ Body of Reserve, or Corps de Reserve, in military af¬ 
fairs, the third or lad line of an army, drawn up for 
battle; fo called becaufe they are referved to futtain the 
reft as occafion requires, and not to engage but in cafe 
of neceflity. 

RESERVOIR, a place where water is collected and 
referved, in order to be conveyed to diftant- places 
through pipes, or fupply a fountain or jet d’eau. 

RESET, in law, the receiving or harbouring an 
outlawed perfon. See Outlawry. 

Reset of Theft, in Scots law. See Law, n° clxxxvi. 
29. 

RESIDENCE, in the canon or common law, the 
abode of a perfon or incumbent upon his benefice ; and 
his affiduity in attending on the fame. 

RESIDENT, a public minifter, who manages the 
affairs of a kingdom or ftate, at a foreign court; 

They are a clals of jsublic minifters inferior to am- 
baffudors or envoys ; but, like them, are under the 
protection of the law of nations. 

RESIDUE, the remainder cr balance of an account, 
debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, in general, fignifies the impli¬ 
cit fubmiilion of ourfelves, or of fomething we poffefs, 
to the will of another. In a religious fenfe it fignifies 
a perfect fubmiffion, without difeentent, to the will of 
God. See Moral Philosophy, n° 119. 

RESIN, in natural hiftory, a vifeid juice oozing either 
fpontaneoufly, or by incifion, from feveral trees, as the 
pine, fir, See. —A premium for feveral years has been of¬ 
fered by the London Society for Encouraging Arts, 
&c. for difeovering a mode of reducing the inflammable 
quality of refin, fq as to adapt it to the purpofes of ma¬ 
king candles ; but no fuch difeovery has yet been made. 

ElaJUc Resin. See Caoutchouc. 

Gum Resin, a mixture of gum and refin. See Phar¬ 
macy, n° 38. 

Red Gum Resin, is procured from the red gum tree, 
or eucalyptus refinifera ; a tree fo large and lofty as to 
exceed in fize the Englifh oak. The wood of the tree 
is brittle, and cf little ufe but for fire-wood, from the 
large quantity of refinous gum it contains. The tree 
is diftinguiffied by having pedunculated flowers, and an 
acute or pointed conical calyptra. To obtain the juice 
from this tree incifions are made in the trunk of it, 
and fometimes upwards of 60 gallons of red refinous 
White’s juice have been obtained from one of them. “ When 
Voyage, this juice is dried, it becomes a very powerful aftrin- 
Appendix. g ellt gum-iefin, of a red colour, much refembling that 
known in the (hops by the name of kino, and, for all 
medical purpofes, fully as efficacious. Mr White ad- 
miniffered it to a great number of patients in the dy- 
fentery, which prevailed much, foon after the landing 
of the conviffs, and in no one inftance found it to fail. 
This gum-refin diffolves almoft entirely in fpirit of 
wine, to which it gives a blood-red tindlure. Water 
diffolves about one iixth part only, and the watery folu- 
lion is of a bright red. Both thefe folutions are power¬ 
fully aftringent. 

Yellow Gum Resin, is procured from the yellow re- 
fin tree, which is as large as the Engliffi walnut tree. 
The properties of this refin are equal to thofe of the 


mod fragrant balfams. It exudes from the bark fpon- Refineus, 
taneoufly, but more readily if incifions are made. The R^lUnce. 
colour ot it is yellow, and at firft it is fluid ; but after 
being infpiffated in the fun, it becomes folid. When 
burnt on hot coals, it fmells like a mixture of balfam 
°* Tplu and benzoin, approaching fomewhat to ftofax. 

“ It is perfectly foluble in fpirit of wine, but not in wa- Ibid, 
ter, nor even in effential oil of turpentine, unlefs it be 
digefted in a ftrong heat. The varnifh which it makes 
with either is very weak, and of little ufe. With re- 
fpedt to its medicinal qualities, Mr White has found 
it, in many cafes, a good pecttoral medicine, and very 
balfamic. It is not obtainable in fo great abundance as 
the red gum produced by the eucalyptus refinifera. 

Ihe plant which produces the yellow gum feems' to be ' 
perfectly unknown to botanifts, but Mr White has com- 
municated no (pecimens by which its genus or even 
clafs could be determined.” 

RESINOUS electricity, is that kind of elec¬ 
tricity which is produced by exciting bodies of the 
refinous kind, and which is generally negative. See 
Electricity paffim. 

RESIST ANCE, or Resisting Force, in philofo- 
phy, denotes, in general, any power which adts in an 
oppofite diredlion to another, fo as to deftroy or di- 
minilh its effedt. See Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
and Pneumatics. t 

Of all the refinances of bodies to each, there is un- Importance 
doubtedly none of greater importance than the re- of t!i e fub» 
fiftance of readtion ot fluids. It is here that we i e ^* 
muff look Lr a theory of naval architecture, for the 
impulfe of the air is our moving power, and this mull 
be modified fo as to produce every motion we want 
by the form and difpofitirn of our fails ; and it 
is the refiftance of the water which muff be over¬ 
come, that the Ihip may proceed in her courfe ; and 
this mult alfo be modified to our purpofe, that the {hip 
may noc drive like a log to leeward, but on the con¬ 
trary may ply to windward, that fire may anfwer her 
helm britkly, and that the may be eafy in all her mo¬ 
tions on the furface of the troubled ocean. The im¬ 
pulfe of wind and water makes them ready and inde¬ 
fatigable fervants in a thoufand fhapes for driving our 
machines j and we fhould lofe much of their fervice 
did we remain ignorant of the laws of their adtion : 
they would fometimes become terrible matters, if we 
did not fall upon methods of eluding or foftening their 
attacks. 

We cannot refufe the ancients a confiderable know- The anti- 
ledge of this fubject. It was equally interefting to them cuts were 
as to us; and we cannot read the accounts of the naval tolerably 
exertions of Phoenicia, Carthage, and of Rome, exertions weU ac ‘ 
which have not been furpafled by any thing of modem with”!!* 
date, without believing that they poffeffed much prac¬ 
tical and experimental knowledge of this fubject. It 
was not, perhaps, poffeffed by them in a ft reft and 
fy Hematic form, as it is now taught by our mathema¬ 
ticians ; but the matter-builders, in their dockyards, did 
undoubtedly exercife their genius in comparing the 
forms of their fined (hips, and in marking thofe cir- 
cumftances of form and dimenfion which were in fall 
accompanied with the definable properties of a Ihip, 
and thus framing to themfelves maxims of naval archi- 
tedture in die fame manner as we do now. For we 

believe 
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Sir I. New¬ 
ton firft ap¬ 
plied ma¬ 
thematics 
to it. 


RefifUnce. believe that our naval architects are not difpofcd to 
grant that they have profited much by all the labours 
of the mathematicians. But the ancients had not made 
any great progrefs in the phyficomathematical fcicnces, 
which confift chiefly in the application of calculus to 
the phenomena of nature. In this branch they could 
make none, becaufe they had not the means of invefti- 
gition. A knowledge of the motions and actions of 
Huids is accefiible only to thofe who are familiarly 
acquainted with the fluxionary mathematics ; and with¬ 
out this key there is no admittance. Even when pof- 
fefled of this guide, our progrefs has been very flow, 
hefitating, and devious ; and we have not yet been able 
to eftabl.fh any fet of doftrines which are fufceptible 
of an eafy and confident application to the arts of life. 
If we have advanced farther than the ancients, it is be¬ 
caufe we have come after them, and have profited by 
their labours, and even by their miftakes. 

Sir Ifaac Newton was the firft (as far as we can re¬ 
collect) who attempted to make the motions and ac¬ 
tions of fluids the fubjeft of mathematical difcuffion. 
He had invented the method of fluxions long before 
he engaged in his phyfical refearches; and he proceeded 
in thefe fuel malheji facem prxferente. Yet even with this 
guide he was often obliged to grope h ; s way, and 
to try various bye-paths, in the hopes of obtaining 
a legitimate theory. Elaving exerted all his powers 
in eltablilliiiig a theory of the lunar motions, he was 
obliged to reft contented with an approximation in- 
ftead of a perfeft folution of the problem which afeer- 
s tains the motions of three bodies mutually ailing on 
Difficulties each other. This coivinced him that it was i;i vain 
he met to ^xpeft an accurate inveitigation of the motions and 
with m it. aftiens of fluids, where millions of unfeen particles 
combine their influence. He therefore caft about to 
find fome particular cafe of the problem which. --'Quid 
admit of an accurate determination, and at tI ~-j fame 
time furnifh c'.rcumfta :ces of analogy or /cfcmoiance 
fufficiently numerous for giving ituVing cafes, which 
lhould include between the n ihoft oilier cafes that did 
not admit of this accurate inveiiigation. And thus, 
by knowing the lun't to which the cafe propofed did 
approximate, and the circumftances which legulated the 
approximation, many uieful propofitions might be de¬ 
duced for direfting us in the application of thefe dpc- 
6 trines to the arts of life. 

He therefore figured to himfelf a hypothetical col- 
leftion of matter which poifeffed the charafteriftic pro¬ 
perty of fluidity, viz. the quuquilverfum propagation 
ofpreffure, and the moft perfeft intermobility (pardon 
the uncouth term) of parts, and which formed a phy¬ 
fical whole cr aggregate, wbofe parts were connefted 
by mechanical forces, determined both in degree and 
in direftion, and fuch as rendered the determination of 
certain important circumftances of their m tion fufcep¬ 
tible of precife inveftigation. And he concluded, that 
the laws which he fhould difeover in thefe motions muft 


He propel¬ 
led a 
theory, 


mathematicians, it proceeds on principles or affuinp'.ions Rffiflwea. 
which are not only gratuitous, but even falfe. But it 
affords fuch a beautiful application of geometry and 
calculus, that mathematicians have been as it were fafi- 
cinated by it, and have publi/hed fyftems fo elegant 
and fo extenfively applicable, that one cannot help la¬ 
menting that the foundation is fo flimfy. John Ber¬ 
noulli’s theory, in his differtation on the communica¬ 
tion of motion, and Bouguer’s in his T, ui'i da Navin , 
and in his F Learie du Matueitvi e et de It MInure des Vaij- 
fcaux, mull ever be conlidered as among the fineft fpe- 
cimens of phyficomathematical fcience which the world « 
has feen. And, with all its imperfections, this theory But its uti* 
ftill'furnifties (as was expefted by its illuftrious author) Dyis flill 
many propofitions of immenfe praftical ufe, they be '’ ery con *"‘' 
ing the limits to which the real phenomena of the im- 1 tra e ‘ 
pulfe and rcfiftance of fluids really approximate. So 
that when the law by which the phenomena deviate 
from the theory is once detei mined by a well chofen 
feries of experiments, this hypothetical theory becomes 
almoft as valuable as a true one. And we may add, 
that although Mr d’Alembert, by treading warily in 
the fteps of Sir Sfaac Newton in another route, has 
difeovered a genuine and unexceptionable theory, the 
procefs cf inveftigation is fo intricate, requiring every 
fineffe of the moft abftrufe analyfis, and the final equa¬ 
tions are fo complicated, that even their moft expel t 
author has not been able to deduce moie than one 
Ample propofition (which too was difeovered by Da¬ 
niel Bernoulli by a more Ample procefs) which can be 
applied to any ufe. The hypothetical theory of New¬ 
ton, therefore, continues to be the groundwork of all 
our praftical knowledge of the fubjeft. 

IVefliall therefore 'ay before our readers a very fliort 
view of die the, . /, and the manner of applying it. We 
fit all then ihorv its defefts (all of which were pointed 
out bv its great author), and give an hiftorical account 
of the nr.i.iy -Urempts whiih h .ve been ma 'e to amend 
it or to fntiftitute another: in all which we ihink it our 
duty to liiow, that Sir If.iac Newton took t)ie le,,d, and 
pointed out every p.i’.h which others have taken, if we 
except Daniel Bernoulli and d’Alemiert; and we fliall 
give an account of the chief fets oi experiments which 
have been made on this important fnbjeft, in the li. pes 
of eftablifhing an empirical theory, which may be. em¬ 
ployed with confidence in the arts of life. g 

Vhe know by experience that force muft be applied The rerm 
to a body in order that it may move through a fluid, refinance,, 
fuch as air or water; and that a body projefted with a ?. h ® rt: 

•any velocity is gradually retarded in its motion, and 
generally brought to reft. The analogy of nature ’ 
makes us imagine that there is a force aftirig in the 
oppofite direftion, cr oppofing the motion, and that 
this force refides in, < r is exerted by, the fluid. And 
the phenomena refemble thofe which accompany the 
known rcfiftance of aftive beings,fuch as animals.There¬ 
fore we give to this fuppofed force the metaphot ical 
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Which 
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however, 
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experi¬ 
ment. 


have a great analogy with the laws of the motions of name of Resistance. We alfo know that a fluid in 
real fluids: And from this hypothefis he deduced a fe¬ 
ries of propofitiuos, which form the bafis of almoft all 
the theories of the impulfe and refiftance of fluids which 
have been offered to the public fince his time. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the refults of this 
theory agree but ill with experiment, and that, in the 
way in ’Uihieb it has been ttcaloujly profeuted ly fubfr quint 


motion will hurry a felid body along with the ftream, 
and that it requires force to maintain it in its place. 
A fimilar analogy makes us fuppofe that the fluid exerts 
force, in the fame manner as when an aftive being im¬ 
pels the body before him ; therefore we call this the 
Impulsion of a Fluid. And as our knowledge of nature 
informs us that the mutual aftions of bodies are in 

every 
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every cate equal and oppofite, and that the obferyed 
change of motion is the only indication, characlerittic, 
•and me-ifure, cf the changing force, the forces are the 
fame (whether we call them impuliions or refinances) 
v.-h.en ilia . relative motions are the fame, and therefore 
depend entirely oh thefe relative motions. The force, 
therefore, which is necclfary for keeping a' body im¬ 
moveable in a ftream of water, flowing with a certain 
velocity, -is the fame with what is required for moving 
this body with this velocity through ftagnant water. 
To any one who admits the motion of the earth round 
the fun, it is evident that we can neither obferve nor 
reafem from a cafe of a body moving through.ftill wa¬ 
ter, nor of a dream of water prefling upon or impelling 
a quiefeent body. 

A body in motion appears to be refifled by a flag- 
nant fluid, becaufe it. is a law of mechanical nature that 
force mull be employed in order to put any body in 
motion. Now the body cannot move forward without 
putting the contiguous fluid in motion, and force mud 
be employed for producing this motion. In like man¬ 
ner, a quiefeent body is impelled by a dream of fluid, 
becaufe the motion of the contiguous fluid is diminifh- 
ed by this folid obdacle; the refid -cnee, therefore, or 
impulfe, no way differs from the ordinary communica¬ 
tions of motion among folid bodies. 

Sir lfaac Newton, therefore, begins his theory of the 
riddance and impulfe of fluids, by feledting a cafe 
where, although he cannot pretend to afeertain the mo¬ 
tions themfelves which are produced in the particles of 
a contiguous fluid, he can tell precifely their mutual ra¬ 
tios. 

He fuppofes two fyflems of bodies fuch, that each 
body cf the fird is fimilar to a corrfponding body of 
the fecond, and that each is to each in a condant ratio. 
He alfo fuppofes them to be fimilarly fituated, that is, 
at the angles of fimilar figures, and that the homologous 
lines of thefe figures are in the fame ratio with the dia¬ 
meters of the bodies. He farther fuppofes, that they 
attract or repel each other in fimilar directions, and 
that the accelerating connecting forces are alfo propor¬ 
tional ; that is, the forces in the one fydem are to the 
corresponding forces in the other fydem in a condant ra¬ 
tio, and that, in each fydem taken apart, the forces are 
as the fquares of the velocities directly, and as the dia¬ 
meters of the correfponding bodies, or their didances, 
inverfely. 

This being the cafe, it legitimately follows, that if 
fimilar parts of the two fydems are put into fimilar mo¬ 
tions, in any given indant, they will continue to move 
fimilarly, each correfpondent body deferibing fimilar 
curves, with proportional velocities: For the bodies be¬ 
ing fimilarly fituated, the forces which act on a body in 
one fydem, arifing from the combination of any number 
Of adjoining particles, will have the fame direction with 
the force afling on the correfponding body in the other 
fydem, arifing fiom the combined action of the -fimilar 
and fimilarly directed forces of the joining correfpon¬ 
dent bodies of the other fydem ; and thefe compound 
forces will have the fame ratio with the fimple forces 
which conditute them, and will be as the fquares of 
the velocities directly, and as the didances, or any ho¬ 
mologous lines inverfely; and therefore the chords of 
curvature, having the direction of the centripetal or 
centrifugal forces, and fimilarly inclined to the tangents 


of the curves defciibed by the ccn'efpcuding bodies, RTflancf# 
will have the fame ratio with the didances of the par- 
tides. The curves defciibed by the correfponding bodies 
will therefore be fimilar, the velocities will be propor¬ 
tional, and the bodies will be fimilarly fituated at the 
end of the fird moment, and expofed to the action of 
fimilar and fimilarly fituated centripetal or centrifugal 
forces ; and this will again produce fimilar motions du¬ 
ring the next moment, and fo on for ever. All this is 
evident to any perfon acquainted with the elementary 
doctrines of curvilineal motions, as delivered in the 
theory of phyfical adronomy. i% 

From this fundamental propofition, it clearly follows, Confe-' 
that if two fimilar bodies, having their homologous 5 u !" ce , 
lines proportional to thofe of the two fydems, be limi- 
larly projected among the bodies of thofe two fydems 
with any velocities, they will produce fimilar motions in 
the two fydems, and will themfelves continue to move 
fimilarly; andthereforewill,in every fubfequent moment, 
differ fimilar diminutions or retardations. If the initial 
velocities of projection be the fame, but the denfities of 
the two fydems, that is, the quantities of matter con¬ 
tained in an equal bulk or extent, be different, it is evi¬ 
dent that the quantities of motion produced in the two 
fydems in the fame time will be proportional to the den¬ 
fities.; and if the denfities are the fame, and uniform in 
each fydem, the quantities of motion produced will be 
as the fquares of the velocities, becaufe the motion 
communicated to each correfponding body will be pro¬ 
portional to the velocity communicated, that is, to the 
velocity of the impelling body ; and the number of 
fimilarly fituated particles which will be agitated will 
alfo be proportional to this velocity. Therefore, the 
whole quantities of motion produced in the fame mo¬ 
ment of time will be proportional to the fquares of the 
velocities. And laflly, if the denfities of the two fyf- 
tems are uniform, or the fame through the whole ex¬ 
tent of the fyftems, the number of particles impelled 
by fimilar bodies will be as the furfaces of thefe 
bodies. 

Now the diminutions of the motions of the projected 
bodies are (by Newton’s third law of motion) equal to 
the motions produced in the fydems; and thefe diminu¬ 
tions are the meafures of what are called the refidances 
oppofed to the motions of the projected bodies. There¬ 
fore, combining all thefe circumdances, the refidances 
are proportional to the fimilar furfaces of the moving 
bodies, to the denfities of the fydems through which the 
motions are performed, and to the fquares of the velo¬ 
cities, jointly. r3 

We cannot form to ourfflves any didindt notion of a fluid 
a fluid, otherwife than as a fydem offmali bodies, or a confidered 
collection of particles, fimilarly or fymmetiically arran- as a 
ged,the centres of each being fituated in the angles of bodiesH- 
regular folids. We mud form this notion of it, wbe- m jja r jy ar . 
ther we fuppofe, with the vulgar, that the particles are ranged, 
little globules in mutual contact, or, with the partifans 
of corpufcular attractions and repulfions, we fuppofe 
the particles kept at a didance from each other by 
means of thefe attractions and repulfions mutually ba¬ 
lancing each other. In this lad cafe, no other arrange¬ 
ment is confident with a quiefeent equilibrium: and in 
this cafe, it is evident, from the theory of curvilineal 
motions, that the agitations of the particles will always 
be fuch, that the connecting forces, in actual exertion, 

will 
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Refiftance. will be proportional to the fquares of the velocities di- 
redly, and to the chords ©f curvature having the direc¬ 
tion of the forces inverfely. 


From thefe premifes, therefore, we deduce, in the 
ftrideft manner, the demonflration of the leading theo¬ 
rem of the refinance and impulfe of fluids ; namely, 


rirftlawof ^ R0P * T The refinances, and (by the third law of mo- 
the refill- tion), the impulfions of fluids on fimilar bodies, are 

ance, &c. proportion, il to the furfaces of the folid bodies, to the 

of fluids. denlities of the fluids, and to the fquares of the ve¬ 
locities, jointly. 


We mud now obferve, that when we fuppofe the par¬ 
ticles of the fluid to be in mutual contact, we may ei¬ 
ther fuppofe them elallic or unelaftic. The motion 
communicated to the colledion of elaftic particles muff 
be double of what the fame body, moving in the fame 
manner, would communicate to the particles of an un¬ 
elaftic fluid. The impulfe and reliftance of elaftic fluids 
muft therefore be double of thofe of unelaftic fluids.— 
But we muft caution our readers not to judge of the 
ElatHcit elafticity of fluids by their fenflble comprefllbdity. A 
of waten diamond is incomparably more elaftic than the lineft foot¬ 
ball, though not comprefftble in any fenlible degree.— 
It remains to be decided, by well chofen experiments, 
whether water be not as elaftic as air. If we fuppofe, 
with Bofcovich, the pat ticks of peifed fluids to be at 
a diftance from each other, we ihall find it difficult to 
conceive a fluid void of elafticity. We hope that the 
theory of their impulfe and refiftance will iuggeft ex¬ 
periments which will decide*this queftion, by pointing 
out what ought to be the abfolute impulfe cr refiftance 
in either cafe. And thus the fundamental propofition 
of the impulfe and refiftance of fluids, taken in its pro¬ 
per meaning, is fufceptible of a rigid demonflration, re¬ 
lative to the only diftind notion that we can form of the 
internal conftltution of a fluid. We fay, talen in its 
proper meaning ; namely, that the impulfe or refiftance of 
fluids is a prelfure, oppofed and meafured by another 
preflure, fuch as a pound weight, the force of a fpring, 
the preflure of the atmofphere, and the like. And we 
apprehend that it would be very difficult to find any 
legitimate demonflration of this leading propofition dif¬ 
ferent from this, which we have now borrowed from 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Prop. 23. B. II. Pri.uip. We ac¬ 
knowledge that it is prolix and even circuitous : but 
in all the attempts made by his commentators and their 
topyifts to (implify it, we fee preat defeats of logical 
argument, or aflumption of principles, which are not 
only gratuitous, but inadmiffible. We (hall have occa- 
fion, as we proceed, to point out fome of thefe defeats ; 
and doubt not but the illuftrious author of this demois- 
ftratkn had cxercifedhisuncommcnpatienceandfagacity 
in fimilar attempts, and was diflatisfied with them ail. 

Before we proceed further, it will be proper to 
make a general remark, which will fare a great de d of 
difeuflion. Since it is a matter of univerfal experience, 
that every adion of a body on others is accompanied by 
an equal and contrary re-achon : and fince all that we 
can demonftrate concerning the refiftance of bodies du¬ 
ring their motions through fluids proceeds on this i'up- 
pofition, (the refiftance of the body being affumid as 
equal and oppofite to thelum of motions communicated 
to the particles of the fluid, eftinv.trd in the direction 
of the body's motion), wc are uUilicJ r- proceed in the 


contrary order, and to confider the impulfions v.lfich Udi'krue. 
each of the particles of fluid exerts on the body at reft , 
as equal and oppofite to the motion which the be civ 
would communicate to that particle if the fluid were at 
reft, and the body were moving equally fu fit in the op- 
polite diredion. And therefore the whole impulfion 
ofthe fluid mull be conceived as the meafure of the whole 
motion which the body would thus communicate to the 
fluid. It muft therefore be alfo confidered as the meafure 
of the refiftance which the body, moving wish the fame 
velocity, would fuftain from the fluid. When, therefore, 
we Ihall demonftrate any thing- concerning the impulfion 
of a fluid, eltimated in the diredion of its motion, we 
muft confider it as demonftrated concerning the refift¬ 
ance of a quiefeent fluid to the motion of that body, 
having the fame velocity in the oppofite direction. The 
determination of thefe impulfions being much eufier 
than the determination of the motions communicated 
by the body to the particles of the fluid, this method 
will be followed in moll of the fubfequent difeuflions. 

The general propofition already delivered is by no 
means fufficieut for explaining the various important! 
phenomena obferved in the mutual adions of folks and 
fluids. In particular, it gives us no affiftance in ascer¬ 
taining the modifications of this refiftance or impulfe, 
which depend on the flbape of the body and the incli¬ 
nation of its impelled or refilled fur face to the diredion 
of the motion. Sir Ifaac Newton found another hy¬ 
pothecs neeeffary ; namely, that the fluid fliould be fa 
extremely rare that the diftance of the particles mav be 
incomparably greater than their diameters. This addi¬ 
tional condition isneceflary for confidering their adions 
asfo many feparate collifions or impulfions on the folid 
body. Each particle muft be fuppofed to have abun¬ 
dant room to rebound, or otherwife efcape, after having 
made its ftroke, without fenfibly affeding the fitu.itions 
and motions of the particles which have not yet made 
their ftroke: and the motion muft be fo fwift as net 
to give time for the fenflble exertion of their mutual 
forces of attradions and repulfions. 

Keeping thefe conditions in mind, we may proceed 
to determine the impulfions made by a fluid on furfaces 
of every kind: And the moll convenient method to. 
purfue in this determination, is to compare them all ei¬ 
ther with the impulfe which the fame furface would re¬ 
ceive fn.m the fluid impinging on it 1 erpendicularly.or 
with the impulfe which the famefream off uni would 
make when coming perpendicularly on a furface cffuch 
extent as to occupy the whole ft re a in. ,, 

It will greatly abbreviate language, if wc make ufe Terms ex 
of a few terms in an appropriated lenfe. plained. 

By a/?ie<w,we Hull mean a quantity of fluid moving 
in one oiredion, that is, eacli particle moving in paral¬ 
lel lines ; and the Ireadlb of the llream is a line perpen¬ 
dicular to all thefe parallels. 

A filament means a portion of this ftream of very 
inrall breaath, and it confifls of an indefinite number of 
particles following one another in the fame diredion, 
and fucceflively impinging on, cr eliding alon//, the 
furface of the folid body. 

The bafe of any furface expofed to ?. ftream of fluid, 
is that portion of a plane perpendicu’ar to the ftream, 
which is covered or pi otec ed from the a Ton ofthe 
ftream by the furface expofed to its impulfe. Thus the 
b.tfe cf a iphvre expofed to a ftream of fluid is its great 

circle. 
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r.rfUit\c. circle, whofe plane is perpendicular to the dream. If 
BC (fig. 1.) be a plane iurface expofed to the action 

cc .cxnxvi. of a dream ci fluid, moving in the direction DC, then 
13 R, or SE, perp.ndicul.tr to DC, is its bale. 

Direct ;aj. ihall exprefs the energy or adtion of the 
particle cr filament, or dream of fluid, when meeting 
the iurface perpendicularly, or when the furface is per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of the ftream. 

fib’oluie: impulfe means the adtual preffure on the im- 
miled furface, arifing from the adtion of the fluid, whe¬ 
ther linking the furface perpendicularly or obliquely ; 
or it is the force impreffed on the furface, or tendency 
to motion which it acquires, and which muft be oppofed 
by an equal force in the oppofite direction, in ordei that 
the furface may be maintained in its place. It is of im¬ 
portance to keep in mind, that this prendre is always 
perpendicular to the fuiface. It is a propofltion found¬ 
ed on univerf.'.] and uncontradifted experience, that the 
mutual addons of bodies on each other are always ex¬ 
erted in a direction perpendicular to the touching fur- 
faces. Thus, it is obferved, that when a bxllia d ball 
A is ftruck by another B, moving in any direction what¬ 
ever, the ball A always moves off in the direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane which touches the two balls' in die 
point of mutual contadt, or point of impulfe. This 
indudtive propofltion is fupported by every argument 
which cun be drawn from what we know concerning the 
forces which conned the particles of matter together, 
and are the immediate caufes of the communication of 
motion. It would employ much time and room to 
lfate them here ; and we apprehend that it is unnecef- 
fary : fi.r no reafon can be affigned why the preffure 
fhould be in any particular oblique direction. If any 
one fhould fay that the impulfe will be in the direction 
of the ftream, we have only to defire him to take 110- 
' tice of the effedt of the rudder of a ftiip. This ihows 
that the impulfe;’/ notin the dirtihon of the ftream, and 
is therefore in fome direction tranlverfe to the ftream.— 
He will alfo find, that when a plane furface is impelled 
obliquely by a fluid, there is no direftion in which it 
can be fupported but the diredtion perpendicular to it- 
felf. It is quite fafe, in the mean time, to take it as 
an experimental truth. We may, perhaps, in fome 
other part of this work, give what will be received as 
a rigorous demonftration. 

Relative or effeElinse impulfe means the preffure on the 
furface eftimated in fome particular direction. Thus 
BC (fig. x.) may reprefent the fail of a fnip, impelled 
by the wind blowing in the diredtion DC. GO may 
be the diredtion of the Blip’s keel, or the line of her 
courfe. The wind {trikes the fail in the diredtion GH 
parallel to DC ; the fail is urged or preffed in the di- 
j-eigiort GI, perpendicular to BC. But we are inte- 
refted to know what tendency this will give the {hip to 
move in the dire&ion GO. This is the effedive or re¬ 
lative impulfe. Or BC may be the tranlverfe lecticn of 
the fail of a common wind-mill. This, by the conft ruc¬ 
tion of the machine, can move only in the diredtion 
GP, perpendicular to the diredtion of the wind ; and it 
is only in this diredtion that the impulfe produces the 
defired effedt. Or BC may be half of the prow of a 
punt or lighter, riding at anchor by means of the cable 
DC, attached to the prow C. In this cafe, GQ_, pa¬ 
rallel to DC, is that part of the abfolute impulfe which 
is employed in {training the cable. 
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Flic angle of incidence is the angle FGC contained R/fiftancc. 
between the diredtion of the ftieam FG and the 
plane BC. 

The angle of oll'.qdiy is the angle OGC contained 
between tee plane and the diredtion GO, in which we 
wifti to eftiimte the impulfe. 

Prop. II. The diredt impulfe of a fluid on a plane fur- Second law 
face, is to its abfolute oblique impulfe on the fame far- nf 
face, as the fquare of the radius to the fquare of the 
fine of the angle of incidence. 

Let a ftream of fluid, moving in the diredtion DC, 

(fig. 1.), adl on the plane BC. With the radius CB 
dfcfcribe the quadrant A BE; d-avv CA perpc-dicular 
to CE, and d;aw MNBS parallel to CE. Let the par¬ 
ticle F, moving in the direction FG, meet the plane in 
G, and in FG produced take GH to reprefent the 
magnitude of the direct impulfe, or the impulfe which 
the particle would exert on the plane AC, by meeting 
it in V. Draw GI and HK petpendicular to BC, and 
HI perpendicular to GI. Alfo draw BR perpendicu¬ 
lar to DC. 

The force GH is equivalent to the two forces GI 
and GK; and GK being in the diredtion of the plane 
has no {hare in the impulfe. The abfolute impulfe, 
therefore, is reprefented by GI; the angle GH I is 
equal to FGC, the angle of incidence; and there¬ 
fore GH is to GI as radius to' the fine of the angle 
of incidence: Therefore the diredt impulfe of each 
particle or filament is to its abfolute oblique impulfe 
as radius to the fine of the angle of incidence. But 
further, the number of particles or filaments which 
ftrike the furface AC, is to the number of thofe which 
ftrike the furface BC as AC to NC : for all the fila¬ 
ment between LA and MB go paft the oblique 
furface BC without linking it. But BC : NC — 
rad. : fin. NBC, ss rad. : fin. FGC, = rad. : fin. inci¬ 
dence. Now the whole impulfe is as the impulfe of 
each filament, and as the number of filaments exerting 
equal impulfes jointly ; therefore the whole diredl im¬ 
pulfe on AC is to the whole abfolute impulfe on BC, 
as the fquare of radius to the fquare of the fine cf the 
angle of incidence. 

Let S exprefs the extent of the furface, ; the angle 
of incidence, 0 the angle of obliquity, u the velocity 
of the fluid, and d its denfity. Let F reprefent the 
diredl impulfe, f the abfolute oblique impulfe, and 9 
the relative or effedtive impulfe : and let the tabular 
fines and cofines be considered as decimal fradlions of 
the radius unity. 

This propofltion gives us F : / = R 2 : Sin. 3 /, — 1 : 

Sin. 2 i, and therefore J ~ F X Sin. 2 i. Alfc, beraufe 
impulfes are in the proportion of the extent of furface 
fimilarly impelled, we have, in general, / ~ F S X 
Sin. %;. 

The firft who publiftied this theorem was Paidies, ia 
his Oeuvrer de Mathematique , in 1673. We know that 
Newton had inveftigated the chief prepofitions of the 
Principia before 1670. 

18 

Prop. Hit The diredt impulfe on any furface is to the Third In¬ 
effective oblique impulfe on the fame furface, as the 
eube of radius to the folid', which has for its bafe the 
fquare of the fine of incidence, and the fine of obli¬ 
quity for its height. 


For, 
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Refi(lance. For, when GH reprefents the direct Impulfe of a 
particle, GI is the abfolute oblique impulfe, and GO 
is the effective impulfe in the direction GO: Now GI 
is to GO as radius to the fine of GIO, and GIO is 
the complement of IGO, and is therefore equal to CGO, 
the angle of obliquity. 

Therefore f: <?=R: Sin. O. 

But F: /=R ! : Sin.*/ 

ThereforeF: <t>=rR 3 : Sin.*/ x Sin. O. and 
<pr:F X Sind; X Sin. O. 

Cor .—The direCt impulfe on any fur.face is to the 
effective oblique impulfe in the direction of the ftream. 


10 

Impulfeon 


19 

Proportion 
of the di- 

16 tr T'tlie as l ^ e cube of radius to the cube of the fine of inci- 
effedive ^ dence. For draw I Qjmd G P perpendicular to GH, 
oblique im-and IP perpendicular to GP j then the abfolute im¬ 
pulfe. pulfe GI is equivalent to the impulfe GQ^in the direc¬ 
tion of the ftream, and GP, which may be called the 
tranfverfe impulfe. The angle G I QJs evidently equal 
to the angle GH 1 , or FGC, the angle of incidence. 
Therefore /: <?■== GI: GQ, =r R: Sin. /. 

But F:/= R*: Sind/. 

ThereforeF: <? = R 3 : Sin. 3 /. 

And » = F X Sin. 3 /'. 

Before we proceed further, we fhall confider the im- 
a turfacein p U Jf e 0TJ a furface which is alfo in motion. This is evi- 
motion. Gently a frequent and an important cafe. It is per¬ 

haps the moft frequent and important: It is the cafe of 
a ihip under fail, and of a wind or water-mill at work. 

Therefore, let a ftream of fluid, moving with the di¬ 
rection and velocity DE, meet a plane BC, (fig. 1. 
n° 2.), which is moving parallel to itfelf in the direction 
and with the velocity DF: It is required to determine 
the impulfe i 

Nothing is more eafy : The mutual actions of bodies 
depend on their relative motions only. The motion 
DE of the fluid relative to BC, which is a r o in mo¬ 
tion, is compounded of the real motion of the fluid and 
the oppofite to the real motion of the body. There¬ 
fore produce FD till D/=DF, and complete the pa¬ 
rallelogram D/e E, and draw the diagonal D e. The 
impulfe on the plane is the fame as if the plane were at 
reft, and every particle of the fluid impelled it in the 
direction and with the velocity D r; and may therefore 
be determined by the foregoing propolition. This pro- 
pofition applies to every poflible cafe ; and we lhall not 
beftow more time on it, but referve the important mo¬ 
dification of the general propolition for the cafes which 
lhall occur in the practical applications of the whole 

doCtrine of the impulfe and refiftance of fluids, 
at ... 

Proportion Prop. IV. The direCt impulfe of a ftream of fluid, 


Plate 

ccccxxxvt. 


of the <li 
reft im¬ 
pulfe of 
a given 
11 ream to 
the effec¬ 
tive ob¬ 
lique im¬ 
pulfe in 
the fame 
direction. 


whofe breadth is given, is to its oblique effective im¬ 
pulfe in the direction of the ftream, as the fquare of 
radius to the fquare of the fine of the angle of inci¬ 
dence. 

For the number of filaments which occupy the ob¬ 
lique plane BC, would occupy the portion NC of a 
perpendicular plane, and therefore we have only to 
compare the perpendicular impulfe on any point V with 
the effective impulfe made by the fame filament FVjon 
the oblique plane at G- Now GH reprefents the im¬ 
pulfe which this filament would make at V ; and GQ 
is the effective impulfe of the fame filament at G, efti- 
mated in the direction G H of the itream ; and GH is 
to GQas GH*to GI 2 , that is, as rad.* to fin.*/. 

Vol. XVI. 
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Cor. 1. The effective impulfe in the direction of the 
ftream on any plane furface BC, is to the direct impulfe 
on its bafe BR cr SE, as the fquare of the fine ol the 




r, or 


the 

angle of incidence to the fquare of the radius. 

2. If an ifofceles wedge ACB (fig. 2.) be expofed to 
a ftream of fluid moving in the direCt c.n oi its height 
CD, the impulfe on the fides is to the direCt impulfe 
on the bafe as the fquare of half the bafe AD to the 
fquare of the fide AG, or as the fquare of the fine of 
half the angle of the wedge to the fquare of the radius. 

For it is evident, that in this cafe the two tranfverfe 
impulfes, fuch as GP in fig. 1, balance each other, and 
the only impulfe which can be obferved is the fum of 
the two impulfes, fuch as GQ_of fig. 1, which are to 
be compared with the impulfes on the two halves AD, 

DB of the bafe. Now AC : AB = rad. : fin. ACD, 
and ACD is equal to the angle of incidence. 

Therefore, if the angle ACB is a right angle, and 
ACD is half a right angle, the fquare of AC is twice 
the fquare of AD, and the impulfe on the fides of a 
rectangular wedge is half the impulfe on its bafe. 

Alfo, if a cube ACBE (fig. 3.) be expofed to a 
ftream moving in a direction perpendicular to one of its 
fides, and then to a ftream moving in a direction per¬ 
pendicular to one of its diagonal planes, the impulfe m 
the firft cafe will be to the impulfe in the fecond as V’ 2 
to 1. Call the perpendicular impulfe on a fide F, and 
the perpendicular impulfe on its diagonal plane /, and 
the effective oblique impulfe on its fides <t ;—we have 

F : f = AC : AB = 1:^2, and 
f : ? = AC*:AD*= 2 : 1. Therefore 
F: y = 2 : v’ 2, 

very nearly as 10 to 7. 

The fame reafoning will apply to a pyramid whofe 
bafe is a regular polygon, and whofe axis is perpendicu¬ 
lar to the bafe. If fuch a pyramid is expofed to a 
ftream of fluid moving in the direction of the axis, the 
direCt impulfe on the bafe is to the effective impulfe on 
the pyramid, as the fquare of the radius to the fquare 
of die fine of the angle which the axis makes with die 
fides of the pyramid. 

And, in like manner, the direCt impulfion on the 
bafe of a right cone is to the effective impulfion on the 
conical furface, as the fquare of the radius to the fquare 
of the fine of half the angle at the vertex of the cone. 

This is demonftrated, by fuppofing the cone to be a 
pyramid of a number of fides. 

We may in this manner compare the impulfe on any 
polygonal furface with the impulfe on its bafe, by com¬ 
paring apart the impulfes on each plane with thofe ia 
their correfponding bafes, and taking their fum. 

And we may compare the impulfe on a curved fur¬ 
face with that on its bafe, by refolving the curved fur¬ 
face into elementary planes, each of which is impelled 
by an elementary filament of the ftream. 

The following beautiful propolition, given by Le 
Seur and Jaquier, in their Commentary on the fecond 
Book of Newton’s Principia, with a few examples of 
its application, will fuflice for any further account of 21 
this theory. The im- 

Prof. V.—Let ADB (fig. 4.) be the feffion of a Sedfur- 
furface of fimple curvature, filch as is the furface of face com- 
a cylinder. Let this be expofed to the aClion of a pared with 
fluid moving in the direction AC. Let BC be the that on its 
N fedion bafo> 
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fedtion of the plane (which we have called its bafe), 
perpendicular to the direction of.the ftream. In AC 
produced, take any length CG; and on CG defcribe 
the femicircle CHG, and complete the reft angle 
BCGO. Through any point D of the curve draw 
ED parallel to-AC, and meeting BC and OG in 
and P. Let DF touch the curve in D, and draw 
the chord GH parallel to DF, and HILM perpendi¬ 
cular to CG, meeting ED in M. Suppofe this to 
be done for every point of the curve ADB, and let 
LMN be the curve which paffes through all the 
points of interfection of the parallels EDP and the 
correfponding perpendiculars HKM. 

The effedtive impulfe on the curve furface ADB in 
the diredtion of the ftream, is to its diredt impulfe on 
the bafe BC as the area of BCNL is to the reftangle 
BCGO. 

Draw ea q mp parallel to EP and extremely near it. 
The arch D d of the curve may be conceived as the 
fedtion of an elementary plane, having the pofition of 
the tangent DF. The angle EDF is the angle of in¬ 
cidence of the filament ED d e. This is equal to CGH, 
becaufe ED, DF, are parallel to CG, GH; and (be¬ 
caufe CHG is a femicircle) CH is perpendicular to 
GH. Alfo CG: CH = CH: CK, and CG: CK= 
CG 1 : CH 1 , = rad. 1 : fin. 1 , CGH, zs rad. 1 : fin. 1 in- 
cid. Therefore if CG, or its equal DP, reprefent the 
diredt impulfe on the point Q_of the bafe, CK, or its 
equal QM, will reprefent the effedtive impulfe on the 
point D of the carve. And thus, Qjqp P will repre¬ 
fent the diredt impulfe of the filament on the element 
Qy of the bafe, and Q^y m M will reprefent the ef¬ 
fedtive impulfe of the fame filament on the element 
D d of the curve. And, as this is true of the whole 
curve ADB, the effedtive impulfe on the whole curve 
will be reprefented by the area BCNML ; and the di¬ 
redt impulfe on the bafe will be reprefented by the rec¬ 
tangle BCGO ; and therefore the impulfe on thecurve- 
furface is to the impulfe on the bafe as the area BLMNC 
is to the redtangle BOGC. 

It is plain, fropi the conftrudtion, that if the tangent 
to the curve at A is perpendicular to AC, the point N 
will coincide with G. Alfo, if the tangent to the 
curve at B is parallel to AC, the point L will coincide 
with B. 

Whenever, therefore, the curve ADB is fuch that an 
equation can be had to exhibit the general relation be¬ 
tween the abfciffa AR and the ordinate DR, we fhall 
deduce an equation which exhibits the relation between 
the abfcifs CK and the ordinate KM of the curve 
LMN; and this will give us the ratio of BLNC to 
BOGC. 

Thus, if the furface is that of a cylinder, fo that the 
curve BDA b (fig-5.), which receives the impulfe of 
the fluid, is a femicircle, make CG equal to AC, and 
conftruct the figure as before. The curve BMG is a 
parabola, whofe axis is CG, whofe vertex is G, and 
whole parameter is equal to CG. For it is plain, that 
CG = DC, and GH = CQ, = MIL And CG x GK 
= GH 2 = KM‘> That is, the curve is fuch, that the 
fquare of the ordinate KM is equal to the redtangle of 
the abfciffa GK and a conftant line GC ; and it is there¬ 
fore a parabola whofe vertex is G. Now, it is well 


known, that the parabolic area BMGC is two thirds Refinance, 
of the parallelogram BCGO. Therefore the impulfe 
on the quadrant ADB is two thirds of the impulfe on 
the bafe BC. The fame may be faid of the quadrant 2 j 
A db and its bafe c b. Therefore, The impulfe on a cy- The im- 
linder or half cylinder is two thirds of the direct impulfe on pulfe on » 
its traverfe plane through the axis; or it is two thuds cylinder, 
of the diredt impulfe on one fide of a parallelopiped of 
the fame breadth and height. 

Prop. Vi. —If the body be a folid generated by the 
revolution of the figure BDAC (fig. 4.) round the 
axis AC ; and if it be expofed to the adtion of a 
ftream of fluid moving in the diredtion of the axis 
AC; then the effedtive impulfe in the diredtion of the 
ftream is to the diredt impulfe on its bafe, as the folid 
generated by the revolution of the figure BLMNC, 
round the axis CN to the cylinder generated by the 
revolution of the redtangle BOGC. 

This fcarcely needs a demonftration. The figure 
ADBLMNA is a fedtion of thefe folids by a plane 
palling through the axis; and what has been demon- 
ftrated of this fedtion is true of every other, becaufe 
they are all equal and fimilar. It is therefore true of 
the whole folids, : and (their bafe) the circle generated 
by the revolution of BC round the axis AC. 24 

Hence we eafily deduce, that The impulfe on a fphere On a 
is one half of the dire£l impulfe on its great circle, or on the fphere, 
bafe of a cylinder of equal diameter. an ^ 

For in this cafe the curve BMN (fig. 5.) which ge¬ 
nerates the folid exprefling the impulie on the fphere 
is a parabola, and the folid is a parabolic conoid. Now 
this conoid is to the cylinder generated by the revo¬ 
lution of the redtangle BOGC round the axis CG, as 
the fum of all the circles generated by the revolution 
of ordinates to the parobala fuch as KM, to the fum 
of as many circles generated by the ordinates to the 
redtangle fuch as KT ; or as the fum of all the fquares 
defcribed on the ordinates KM to the fum of as many 
fquares defcribed on the ordinates KT. Draw BG cut¬ 
ting MIL in S. The fquare on MIL is to the fquare on 
BC or TK as the abfaiffa GK to the abfciffa GC (by,the 
nature of the parabola), or as SIL to BC ; becaufe SK 
and BC are refpedtively equal to GK and GC.Therefore 
the fum ®f all the fquares on ordinates, fuch as MIL, is to 
the fum of as many fquares on ordinates, fuch as TIL, 
as the fum of all the lines SK to the fum of as many 
lines TIL; that is, as the triangle BGC to the rec¬ 
tangle BOGC ; that is, as one to two : and therefore 
the impulfe on the fphere is one half of the diredt 
impulfe on its great circle. 

From the fame conftrudlion we may very eafily de- 0n ^ 
duce a very curious and feemingly ufeful truth, that of f ru ft um u t' 
all conical bodies having the circle whofe diameter is a cone. 
AB (fig. 2.) for its bafe, and FD for its height, the 
one which fuftains the fmalleft impulfe or r.seets with 
the fmalleft reliftance is the fruftum AGHB of a cone 
ACB fo conftrudted, that EF being taken equal to 
ED, EA is equal to EC. This fruftum, though more 
capacious than the cone AFB of the fame height, will 
be lefs refilled. 

Alfo, if the folid generated by the revolution of 
BDAC (fig. 4.) have its anterior part covered with a 
fruftum of a cone generated by the lines D a, a A, 

forming 
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.Refinance, forming the angle at a of 135 degrees; this 

though mote capacious than die included folid, will 
be lei's refilled. 

And, from the fame principles, Sir Ifaac Newton 
determined the form of the curve ADB which would 
generate the folid which, of all odiers of the fame 
length and bafe, (hould have the lead refiftance. 

Thefe are carious and important dedudtions, but are 
not introduced here, for reafons which will foon ap¬ 
pear. 

The reader cannot fail to obferve, that all that we 
have hitherto delivered on this fubjedt, relates to the 
comparifon of different impulfes or refinances. We 
have always compared the oblique impulfions with the 
direct, and by their intervention we compare the ob¬ 
lique impulfions with each other. But it remains to 
give abfolute meafures of l'ome individual impulfion; 
to which, as to an unit, we may refer every other. 
And as it is by their preffure that they become ufe- 
ful or hurtful, and they mud be oppofed by other 
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folid, water, whofe bafe is afquare foot, and whofe height is Refin ance 


two feet ; that is, twice the height necelfary for acqui- — 
ring the velocity of the motion by gravity. The con- 
clufion is the fame whatever be the lurface that is re¬ 
dded, whatever be the duidthat relids, and whatever be 
the velocity of the motion. In this indhdtive and fa¬ 
miliar manner we learn, that/A? direS impulfe or refiftance 
of an unehiftic fluid on any plane furface, is equal to the 
•weight of a column of the find having the furface for its 
bnfe, and twice the fall neeffary for acquiring the velocity 
of the motion fir its height: and if the fluid is confider- 
ed as eladic, the impulfe or reddance is twice as great. 

See Newt. Prinip. B. II. prop. 35. and 38. 27 

It now remains to compare this theory with experi- Thistheory 
ment. Many have been made, both by Sir Ifaac New- tried by 
ton and by fubfequent writers. It is much to be la- ^ 
mented, that in a matter of fuch importance, both to mellK . 
the philofopher and to the artid, there is fuch a difa- 
greement in the refults with each other. We fiiall 
mention the experiments which feem to have been made 


preffures, it becomes extremely convenient to compare with the greated judgment and care. Thofe of Sir 


*6 

Different 
impulfion3 
compared 
with the 
preffure of 
gravity. 


them all with that preffure with which we are mod 
familiarly acquainted, the preffure of gravity. 

The manner in which the comparifon is made, is 
this. When a body advances in a fluid with a known 
velocity, it puts a known quantity of the fluid into 
motion (as is fuppofed) with this velocity ; and this is 


Ifaac Newton were chiefly made by the ofcillations of 
pendulums in water, and by the defeent of balls both in 
water and in air. Many have been made by Mariotte 
(Traite de Mouvement des Eaux). Gravefande has pub- 
lifhed, in his Syfem of Natural Pbilofophy, experiments 
made on the reddance or impulfions on folids in the 


done in a known time. We have only to examine midd of a pipe or canal. They are extremely well co.n- 
what weight will put this quantity of fluid into the trived, but are on fo fmall a fcale that they are of very 
fame motion, by ailing on it during the fame time, little ufe. Daniel Bernoulli, and his pupil Profeffur 
This weight is conceived as equal to the refidance. Krafft, have publifhed, in the Comment. Acad. Petropol. 
Thus, let us fuppofe that a dream of water, moving experiments on the impulfe of a dream or vein of water 
at the rate of eight feet per fecond, is perpendicularly from an orifice or tube: Thefe are of great value. The 
obftru&ed by afquare foot of folid furface held fad in Abbe Boffut has publifhed others of the fame kind in 
its place. Conceiving water to act in the manner of his Hydrodynamique. Mr Robins has publifhed, in his 
the hypothetical fluid now deferibed, and to be with- New principles of Gunnery , many valuable experiments 
out eladicity, the whole effedt is the gradual annihila- on the impulfe and refidance of air. The Chev. de 
tion of the motion of eight cubic feet of water mo- Borda, in the Mem. Acad. Paris , 1763 and 1767, has 
ving eight feet in a fecond. And this is done in a fe- given experiments on the refidance of air and alfo of 
cond of time. It is equivalent to the gradually put- water, which are very intereding. The mod complete 
ting eight cubic feet of water into motion with this colledlion of experiments on the refidance of water are 
velocity ; and doing this by ailing uniformly during' thofe made at the public expence by a committee of the 
a fecond. What weight is able to produce this ef- academy of fciences, confiding of the marquis de Con- 


fedt ? The weight of eight feet of water, ailing du 
ring a fecond on it, will, as is well known, give it the 
velocity of thirty-two feet per fecond; that is, four 
times -greater. Therefore, the Weight of the fourth part 


dorcet, Mr d’Alembert, Abbe Boffut, and others. The 
Chev. de Buat, in his Hydraulique, has publifhed fome 
mod curious and valuable experiments, where many im¬ 
portant circumdances are taken notice of, which had 


of eight cubic feet, that is, the weight of two cubic feet, never been attended to before, and which give a view 
afting during a fecond, will do the fame thing, or the of the fubjedt totally different from what is ufually ta- 
weight of column of water whofe bafe is a fquare ken of it. Don George d’Ulloa, in his Examine Ma- 
foot, and whofe height is two feet. This will not ritimo, has alfo given fome important experiments, fimi- 
only produce this effedt in the fame time with the im- lar to thofe adduced by Bougeur in his Manoeuvre des 
pulfion of the folid body, but it will alfo do it by the Vaijfeaux , but leading to very different conclufions. All 

fame degrees, as any one will clearly perceive, by at- thefe fhould be confulted by fuch as would acquire a 

tending to the gradual acceleration of the mafs of wa- pradtical knowledge of this fubjedt. We muff content 
ter urged by ~ 0 f its weight, and comparing this with ourfelves with giving their mofl general and fleady re- 
the gradual produdtion or extindtion of motion in the fults. Such as, 

fluid by the progiefs of the refilled furface. 1. It is very confonant to experiment that the refill - 

NuW it is well known that 8 cubic feet of water, by* ances are proportional to the fquares of the velocities, 

falling one foot, which it will do in one-fourth of a fe- When the velocities of water do not exceed a few feet 

cond, will acquire tire velocity of eight feet per fecond per fecond, no fenfible deviation is obferved. In very 
by its weight; therefore the force which produces the {mail velocities the refiflances are fenfibly greater than 
lame effedt in a whole fecond is one-fourth of this. This in this proportion, and this excefs is plainly owing to 
force is therefore equal to the weight of a column of the vifeidity or imperfedl fluidity of water. Sir Ifaac 
•: N 2 Newton 
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Refinance. Newton has fliown that the refiftance arifing from this Precifely fimilar to this is the refinance to the mo- Refiftar.ee. 
caufe is conftant, or the fame in every velocity ; and tion of floating bodies, arifing from the accumulation 
when he has taken off a certain part of the total refill- or gorging up of the water on their anterior furface, 
ance, he found the remainder was very exactly propor- and its depreffion behind them. Were the gravity of 
tionable to the fquare of the velocity. His experiments the water infinite, while its inertia remains the fame, 
to this purpofe were made with balls a very little hea- the wave raifed up at the prow of a ftiip would be in- 
vier than water, fo as to defeend very flowly ; and they ftantly diffufed over the whole ocean, and it would 
were made with his ufual care and accuracy, and may therefore be infinitely fmall, as alfo the depreffion be- 
be depended on. hind the poop. But this wave requires time for its 

Canfes of In the experiments made with bodies floating on the diffufion ; and while it is not diffufed, it adts by hydro¬ 
its difa- furface of water, there is an addition to the refiftance ftatical preffiire. We are equally unable to afeertain the 

greement arifing from the inertia of the water. The water heaps law of variation of this part of the refiftance, the me- 

ivi.th them. U p a iittl e 0 n the anterior fiirface of the floating body, chanifm of waves being but very imperfectly under¬ 
and is depreffed behind it. Hence arifes a hydroftatical flood. The height of the wave in the experiments of 
preifure, adting in concert with the true refiftance. A the French academy could not be meafured with fuffi- 
limilar thing is obferved in the refiftance of air, which cient preciffion (being only obferved en pajfant) for af- 
is condenfed before the body and rarefied behind it, and certaining its relation to the velocity. The Chev. Buat 
thus an additional refiftance is produced by the unba- attempted it in his experiments,but without fuccefs.This 
lanced elafticity of the air; and alfo becaufe die air, muft evidently make a part of the refiftance in all velo- 

which is actually difplaced, is denfer than common air. cities: and it ftill remains an undecided queftion, “What 

Thefe circumftances caufe the refiftances to increafe relation it bears to the velocities ?” When the folid bo- 
fafter than the fquares of the velocities : but, even in- dy is wholly buried in the fluid, this accumulation does 
dependent of this, there is an additional refiftance ari- not take place, or at lead not in the fame way: It 
fing from the tendency to rarefaction behind a very may, however, be obferved. Every perfon may recol- 
fwift body; becaufe the preffiire of the furrounding left, that in a very fwift running ftreain a large ftone 
fluid can only make the fluid fill the fpace left with at the bottom will produce a fmall fwell above it; un- 
a determined velocity. lefs it lies very deep, a nice eye may ftill obferve it. 

We have had occafion to fpeak of this circumftance The water, on arriving at the obftacle, glides paft it in 
more particularly under Gunnery and Pneumatics, every direction, and is deflected on all hands; and there- 
when confiderftig very rapid motions. Mr Robins had fore what paffes over it is alfo deflected upwards, and 
remarked that the velocity at which the obferved re- caufes the water over it to rife above its level. The 
fiftance of the air began to increafe fo prodigioufly, was nearer that the body is to the furface, the greater will 
that of about iico or 1200 feet per fecond, and that be the perpendicular rife of the water, but it will be 
this was the velocity with which air would ruth into a lefs diffufed ; and it is uncertain whether the whole ele- 
void. He concluded, that when the velocity was great- ration will be greater or lefs. By the whole elevation 
er than this, the ball was expofed to the additional we mean the area of a perpendicular feCtion of the ele- 
refiftance arifing from the unbalanced ftatical preffiire of vation by a plane perpendicular to the direction of the 
the air, and that this conftant quantity behoved to be ftream. We are rather difpofed to think that this area 
added to the refiftance ariting from the air’s inertia in will be greateft when the body is near the furface. 
all greater velocities. This is very reafonable : But he D’Ulloa has attempted to ennfider this fubjeCt feienti- 
imagined that in fmaller velocities there was no fuch fically; and is of a very different opinion, which he 
unbalanced preffure. But this cannot be the cafe: for confirms by the fingle experiment to be mentioned by 
although in fmaller velocities the air will ftill fill up the and by. Mean time, it is evident, that if the water 
fpace behind the body, it will not fill it up with air of which glides paft tile body cannot fall in behind it with 
the fame denfity. This would be to fuppofe the mo- fnfficient velocity for filling up the fpace behind, there 
lion of the air into the deferted place to be inftantane- muft be a void there ; and thus a hydroftatical preffure 
ous. There mult therefore be a rarefaction behind the muft be fuperadded to the refiftance arifing from the 
body, and a pieffure backward ; arifing from unbalan- inertia of the water. All muft have obferved, that if 
ced elafticity, independent of the condenfation on the the end of a Hick held in the hand be drawn flowly 
anterior part. The condenfation and rarefaction are through the water, the water will fill the place left by 
catifed by the fame thing, viz. the limited elafticity of the itiek, and there will be no curled wave : but if the 
the air. Were this infinitely great, the fmatleft conden- motion be very rapid, a hollow trough or gutter is left 
fation before the body would be inftantly diffufed over behind, and is not filled up till at feme diftance from, 
the whole air, and fo would the rarefaction, fo that no the flick, and the wave which forms its fides is very 
preffure of m balanced elafticity would be obferved ; but much broken and curled. The writer of this article 
the elafticity is fuch as to.propagate the condenfation has often looked into the water from the poop of a 
with the velocity of found only, i. e. the velocity of fecond rate man of war when ftie was failing 11 miles 
1142 feet per fecond. Therefore this additional re- per hour, which is a velocity of 16 feet per fecond 
fiftance does not commence precifely at this velocity, nearly ; and he not only obferved that the back of the 
but is fenfible in all fmaller velocities, as is very juftiy rudder was naked for about two feet below the load 
obferved by Euler. But we are not yet able to afeer- water-line, but alfo that the trough or wake made by the 
tain the law of its increafe, although it is a problem fhip was filled up with water which was broken and 
which feems fufceptible of a tolerably accurate folu- foaming to a confiderable depth, and to a confiderable 
lion. diftance from the veffel: There muft therefore have been 

avoid. 
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Refinance, a void. He never faw the wake perfectly tranfparent celerative power of gravity, = 32 feet velocity acqui- Refinance, 
(and therefore completely filled with water) when the red in a fecond. " 

velocity exceeded 9 or 10 feet per fecond. While this It is known, fays he, that the water would flow out 
broken water is obferved, there can be no doubt that at this hole with the velocity a = and «*= 2 ^ 

there is a void and an additional refinance. But even 


2 ? 

Singula¬ 
rity of 
D’UUoa's 
experi¬ 
ments. 


and h=—. 
2? 


when the fpace left by the body, or the fpace behind a 
ftill body expofed to a ftream, is completely filled, it 
may not be filled fufficiently fall, and there may be 
(and certainly is, as we (hall fee afterwards) a quantity 
of water behind the body, which is moving more flow- 
ly away than the reft, and therefore hangs in fome 
fhape by the body, and is dragged by it, increafing the 
refiftance. The quantity of this mult depend partly on 
the velocity of the body or ftream, and partly on the 
rapidity with which the furrounding water comes in the equation p 
behind. This laft muft depend on the prelfure of the 
furrounding water. It would appear, that when this 
adjoining preffure is very great, as muft happen when 
the depth is great, the augmentation of refiftance now 
fpoken of would be lefs. Accordingly this appears in 
Newton’s experiments, where the balls were lefs retard¬ 
ed as they were deeper under water. 

Thefe experiments are fo fimple in their nature, and 
were made with fuch care, and by a perfon fo able to 
detefl and appreciate every circumftance, that they de- 
ferve great credit, and the conclufions legitimately drawn 
from them deferve to be confidered as phyfical laws. 

We think that the prefent deduction is unexception¬ 
able: for in the motion of balls, which hardly defcen- 
ded, their preponderancy being hardly fenfible, the ef- 
fedt of depth muft have borne a very great proportion to 
the whole refiftance, and muft have greatly influenced 
their motions ; yet they were obferved to fall as if the 
refiftance had no way depended on the depth. 

The fame thing appears in Borda’s experiments, 
where a fphere which was deeply immerfed in the wa¬ 
ter was lefs refilled than one that moved with the fame 
velocity near the furface ; and this was very conftant 
and legular in a courfe of experiments. D’Ulloa, how¬ 
ever, affirms the contrary : He fays that the refiftance 
of a board, which was a foot broad, immerfed one foot 
a ftream moving two feet per fecond, was 154 lbs. 


It is alfo known that the preffure p on 


the orifice 0 is $ 0 J 1 h,= 9 0 S —, =4 i 0 a*. 

2<J> 

Now let this little furface 0 be fuppofed to move 
with the velocity v. The fluid would meet it with the 
velocity a -f- v, or u — v, according as it moved in the 
oppofite or in the fame diredtion with the efflux. In 
i~ 0 a% fubftitute a =±= v for a, and 

we have the preffure on 0 — p : °' gttfij ' ' 


^ 0 f 1 \ 


, a mafs 
<p m, and 


of matter 
m = f * 


( 29 h v’). 

This preffure is a weight, that is 
m adluated by gravity 9, or p == 

This elementary furface being immerfed in a ftag- 
nant fluid, and moved with the velocity v, will fuftain 

on on® fide a preffure <f 0 ^ */ h -j- — J — j and on the 
other fide a preffure f o ^ ’ j ; and the fen¬ 

fible refiftance will be the difference of thefe two pref* 


fures, which is to 4 h 
t O- s/ h becaufe •/ 


is 



that 


quantity which is 


and the refiftance to the fame board, when immerfed 
2 feet in a ftream moving 14 feet per fecond (in which 
cafe the furlace was 2 feet), was 264 pounds (a). 

We are very lorry ihatwe cannot give aproper account 
of this theory of refiftance by Don George Juan D’Ul- 
loa, an author oi great mathematical reputation, and the 
inipedlor of the marine academies in Spain. We have 
not been able to procure either the original or the 
French tranllation, and judge ot it only by an extract 
by Mr Prony in his Architecture Iiydrauiique, $ 868. 
&c. The theory is enveloped (according to Mr Pro- 
ny’s cuftom) in the moll complicated exprelfions, fo that 
the phyfical principles are kept almoft out of fight. 


in the fubduplicate ratio of the depth under the fur¬ 
face of the fluid, and the fimple ratio of the velocity of 
the refilled furface jointly. 

There is nothing in experimental philofophy more 
certain than that the refinances are very nearly in the 
duplicate ratio of the velocities ; and we cannot con¬ 
ceive by what experiments the ingenious author has 
fuppnrted this conclufion. ^ 

But there is, befides, what appears to us to be an Defeat in 
effential defedl in this inveftigation. The equation ex- his invefti- 
hibits no refiftance in the cafe of a fluid without weight, gstion.. 
Now a theory of the refiftance of fluids fhould exhibit 
the retardation ariling from inertia alone, and fhould di- 
ftinguifh it from that arifing from any other caule : and 
moreover, while it ajjigns an ultimate fenfible refiftance 
proportional (aeteris paribus) to the fimple velocity, it 
ajfumes as a firlt principle that the preffure p is as u=te -g*. 

It alfo gives a falfe meafure of the llatical preffures: 
for thefe (in the cafe of bodies immerfed in our waters 
at lealt) are made up of the preffure of the incumbent 
water, which is meafured by b, and the preffure of the 


are kept almoft out ot 

When accommodated to the fimpleft pollible cafe, it is 

nearly as follows. atmofph ere, a conftant quantity. 

Hi« theor Let 0 be an elementary orifice or portion of the far- Whatever reafon can be given for felting out with 
of'refill- 7 face the a ve ff e l filled with a heavy fluid, and tire principle that the preffure on the little furface 0, 

anae. let h be its depth under the horizontal furface of the moving with the velocity a, is equal to 4 <f 0 (u=£zv) z , 
fluid. Let be the denfity of the fluid, and 9 the ac- makes it indifpenfably neceffary to take for the velocity 


(a) There is fomething very unaccountable in thefe experiments. The refiftances are much greater than any 
other author has obferved. 
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Refinance. 


u, not that with which water would iffue from a hole 
whofe deprh under the furface is h, but the velocity 
with which it will iffue from a hole whofe depth 
is ^ +33 f eet * Becaufe the preffure of the atmo- 
fphere is equal to that of a column of water 33 feet 
high : for this is the acknowledged velocity with which 
it would rufh in to the void left by the body. If 
therefore this velocity (which does not exift) has any 
fliare in the effort, we muft have for the fluxion of 

preffure not ^ but ijEThis would not 
V 2 <p V 2<? 

only give preffure or refiftances many times exceeding 
thofe that have been obferved in our experiments, but 
would alfo totally change the proportions which this 
theory determines. It was at any rate improper to em- 
barrafs an inveftigation, already very intricate, with the 
preffure of gravity, and with two motions of efflux, 
which do not exift, and are neceffary for making the 
preffures in the ratio of u -f- v 2 and u — v z . 

Mr Prony has been at no pains to inform his readers 
of his reafons for adopting this theory of refiftance, fo 
contrary to all received opinions, and to the moft diftind 
experiments. Thofe of the French academy, made un¬ 
der greater preffures, gave a much fmaller refiftance; and 
the very experiments adduced in fupport of this theory 
are extremely deficient, wanting fully -fd of what the 
theory requires. The refiftances by experiment were 
15^ and 26j, and the theory required 2o4- and 39. 
The equation, however, deduced from the theory is 
greatly deficient in the expreffion of the preffures cau- 
fed by the accumulation and depreffion, Hating the 

heights of them as = — They can never be fo high,. 

2 ^ 

becaufe the heaped up water flows off at the fides, and 
it alfo comes in behind by the Tides ; fo that the preffure 
is much lefs than half the weight of a column whofe 

height is IL; both becaufe the accumulation and de- 
2*> 

predion are lefs at the fides than in the middle, and be¬ 
caufe, when the body is wholly immerfed, the accumu¬ 
lation is greatly diminifhed. Indeed in this cafe the 
final equation does not include their effeds, though as 
real in this cafe as when part of the body is above water. 

Upon the whole, we are l'omewhat furprifed that an 
author of D’Ulloa’s eminence Ihould have adopted a 
theory fo unneceffarily and fo improperly embarraffed 
with foreign circumflances; and that Mr Prony fhould 
have inferted it with the explanation by which he was 
to abide, in a work deftined for pradical ufe. 

This point, or the effed of deep immerfion,is ftill much 
contefled ; and it is a received opinion, by many not ac- 
cuftomed to mathematical refearches, that the refiftance 
is greater in greater depths. This is affumed as an im¬ 
portant principle by Mr Gordon, author of A theory 
of Naval Architecture; but on very vague and flight 
grounds; and the author feems unacquainted with the 
manner of reafoning on fuch fubjeds. It Ihall be con- 
fiderel afterwards. 

With thefe corredions, it may be afferted that theory 
and experiment agree very well in this refped, and that 
the refiftance may be afferted to be in the duplicate ra¬ 
tio of the velocity. 

We have been more minute on this fubjed, becaufe 
it is the leading propofition in the theory of the ac¬ 


tion of fluids. Newton’s demonftration ©f it takes no Rcfiftanee. 
notice of the manner in which the various particles of w '~ v '' w 
the fluid are put into motion, or the motion which each 
in particular acquires. He only fliows, that if there be 
nothing concerned in the communication but pure in¬ 
ertia, the fum total of the motions of the particles, efti- 
mated in the diredion of the body’s motion, or that of 
the ftream, will be in the duplicate ratio of the velocity. 

It was therefore of importance to {how that this part 
of the theory was juft. To do this, we had to confider 
the effedt of every circumftance which could be com¬ 
bined with the inertia of the fluid. All thefe had been 
forefeen by that great man, and are moft briefly, though 
perfpicuoufly, mentioned in the laft fcholium to prop. 

36. B. II. i% 

2. It appears from a comparifon of all the experi- Impulfe 
ments, that the impulfes and refiftances are very nearly and refift- 
in the proportion of the furfaces. They appear, how- ‘ 11 ‘ < i es,lear - 
ever, to increafe fomewhat fafter than the furfaces. The 
Chevalier Borda found that the refiftance, with the fame jj,,. f ur _ 
velocity, to a furface of faces. 
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The deviation in thefe experiments from the theory 
increafes with the furface, and is probably much greater 
in the extenfive furfaces of the fails of ftiips and wind¬ 
mills, and the hulls of (hips. 

3. The refiftances do by no means vary in the du¬ 
plicate ratio of the fines of the angles of incidence. 

As this is the moft interefting circumftance, having 
a chief influence on all the particular modifications of 
the refiftance of fluids, and as on this depends the whole 
theory of the conftrudtion and working of fliips, and 
the adion of water on our moft important machines, 
and feems moft immediately connedled with the mecha- 
nifm of fluids, it merits a very particular confideration. 

We cannot do a greater fervice than by rendering more 
generally known the excellent experiments of the French 
academy. S 3 

Fifteen boxes or veffels were conflrudled, which were Ei P eri_ 
two feet wide, and two feet deep, and four feet long. [he'French 
One of them was a parallelopiped of thefe dimenfions ; academy, 
the others had prows of a wedge-form, the angle 
ACB (fig. 7.) varying by 12 0 degrees from 12 0 to Hate 
180 0 ; fo that the angle of incidence increafed by 6° cccai ' :LSVt ' 
from one to another. Thefe boxes were dragged acrofs 
a very large bafon of fmooth water (in which they were 
immerfed two feet) by means of a line palling over a 
wheel connected with a cylinder, from which the adu- 
ating weight was fufpended. The motion became per- 
fedtly uniform after a very little way ; and the time of 
paffing over 96 French feet with this uniform motion 
was very carefully noted. The refiftance was meafu- 
red by the weight employed, after deducing a certain 
quantity (properly eftimated) for fridion, and for the 
accumulation of the water againft the anterior furface. 

The refults of the many experiments are given in the 
following table ; where column ill contains the angle of 
the prow, column 2d contains the refiftance as given by 
the preceding theory, column 3d contains the refiftance 
exhibited in the experiments, and column 4th contains 
the deviation of the experiment from the theory. 


I. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

180 

IOOOO 

10000 

0 

168 

9890 

9 8 93 

+ 3 

156 

9568 

9578 

+ 10 

144 

9°45 

9084 

+ 39 

132 

8346 

8446 

4- 100 

120 

7500 

11 10 

-)- 210 

108 

6545 

6925 

+ 380 

96 

5523 

6148 

+ 625 

84 

4478 

5433 

+ 955 

72 

3455 

4800 

+ 1345 

60 

2500 

4404 

+ I 9°4 

48 

1654 

4240 

-j- 2586 

36 

955 

4142 

+ 3 l8 7 

24 

432 

4063 

+ 3631 

12 

109 

3999 

+ 389° 
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this experiment is complicated : the wave was not de* Refinance, 
dufted ; and it was not a plane, bat a cube. 

Don George D’Ulloa found the impulfe of a ftream 
of fea-water, running two feet per fiecond on a foot 
fquare, to be 15^ pounds Englilh meafure. This greatly 
exceeds all the values given by others. 3 S 

From thefe experiments we learn, in the firft place, Conn.- 
that the direft refiftance to motion of a plane furface ft uenc ^^ 
through water, is very nearly equal to the weight of a lrom " 
column of water having that furface for its bafe, and 
for its height the fall producing the velocity of the mo¬ 
tion. This is but one half of the refiftance determined 
by the preceding theory. It agrees, however, very 
well with the belt experiments made by other philofo- 
phers on bodies totally imruerfed or furrounded by the 
fluid ; and fufficiently fhows, that there muft be fome 
fallacy in the principles or reafoning by which this re- 
fult of the theory is fuppofed to be deduced. We Ihall 


The refiftance to 1 fquare foot, French meafure, mo 
ving with the velocity of 2,56 feet per fecond, was ve- have occafion to return to this again. 

® , , T-i 1 t». r .1.1 m ci 1.1 


34 

Aad others. 


ry nearly 7,625 pounds French. 

Reducing thefe to Englilh meafures, we have the 
furface = 1,1363 feet, the velocity of the motion equal 
to 2,7263 feet per fecond, and the reliftance equal to 
8,234 pounds avoirdupois. The weight of a column 
of frefti water of this bafe, and having for its height 
the fall neceffary for communicating this velocity, is 
8,264 pounds avoirdupois. The refiftances to other 
velocities were accurately proportional to the fquares 
of the velocities. 

There is great diverfity in the value which different 
authors have deduced for the abl’olute refiftance of wa¬ 
ter from their experiments. In the value now given 
nothing is taken into account but the inertia of the wa¬ 
ter. The accumulation againft the forepart of the box 
was carefully noted, and the ftatical preffure backwards, 
arifing from this caufe, was fubtra&ed from the whole 
refiftance to the drag. There had not been a fufficient 
variety of experiments for difcovering the Ihare which 
tenacity and friftion produced; fo that the number of 
pounds fet down here may be confidered as fomewhat 
fuperior to the mere effedts of the inertia of the water. 
We think, upon the whole, that it is the moll accurate 
determination yet given of the refiftance to a body in 
motion: but we (hall afterwards fee reafons for belie¬ 
ving, that the impulfe of a running ftream having the 
fame velocity is lbmewhat greater ; and this is the form 
in which moft of the experiments have been made. 

Alfo obferve, that the refiftance here given is that to 
a veffel two feet broad and deep and four feet long. 
The refiftance to a plane of two feet broad and deep 
would probably have exceeded this in the proportion of 
15,22 to 14,54, for reafons we Ihall fee afterwards. 

From the experiments of Chevalier Buat, it appears 
that a body of one foot fquare, French meafure, and 
two feet long, having its centre 15 inches under water, 
moving three French feet per fecond, fuftained a preffure 
of 14,54 French pounds, or 15,63 Englilh. This redu¬ 
ced in the proportion of 3* to 2,56* gives 1 1,43 pounds, 
confiderubly exceeding the 8,24. 

Mr Bouguer, in his Manoeuvre ties Vajfeaux, fays, that 
he found the refiftance of fea-water to a velocity of one 
foot to be 23 ounces pouls des Marc. 

The Chevalier Borda found the refiftance of fea-wa¬ 
ter to the face of a cubic foot, moving againft the wa¬ 
ter one foot per fecond, to be 21 ounces nearly. But 


But we fee that the effefts of the obliquity of inci¬ 
dence deviate enormoufly from the theory, and that 
this deviation increafes rapidly as the acutenefs of the 
prow increafes. In the prow of 6o° the deviation is 
nearly equal to the whole refiftance pointed out by the 
theory, and in the prow of 12 0 it is nearly 40 times 
greater than the theoretical refiftance. 

The refiftance of the prow of 90° fhould be one half 
the refiftance of the bafe. We have not fuch a prow ; 
but the medium between the refiftance of the prow of 
96 and 84 is 5790, inftead of 500. 

Thefe experiments are very conformable to thofe of 
other authors on plane furfaces. Mr Robins found the re¬ 
fiftance of the air to a pyramid of 45 0 , with its apex 
foremoft, was to that of its bafe as 1000 to 1411, in¬ 
ftead of one to two. Chevalier Borda found the re¬ 
fiftance of a cube, moving in water in the direftion 
of the fide, was to the oblique refiftance, when 
it was moved in die direftion of the diagonal, in the 
proportion of 5-f to 7 ; whereas it fhould have been 
that of v* 2 to 1, or of 10 to 7 nearly. He alfo found, 
that a wedge whofe angle was 90°, moving in air, gave 
for the proportion of the refiftances of the edge and 
bafe 7281 : 10000, inftead of 5000 : ioooq. Alfo 
when the angle of the wedge was 6o°, the refiftances 
of the edge and bafe were 52 and 100, inftead of 25 
and too. 

In Ihort, in all the cafes of oblique plane furfaces, the 
refiftances were greater than thofe which are affigned, 
by the theory. The theoretical law agrees tolerably 
with obfervation in large angles of incidence, that is, 
in incidences not differing very far from the perpendi¬ 
cular; but in more acute prows the refiftances arc 
more nearly proportional to the fines of incidence than 
to their fquares. 

The academicians deduced from thefe experiments 
an expreffion of the general value of the refiftance, 
which correlponds tolerably well with obfervation. Thus 
let .v be the complement of the half angle of the prow, 
and let P be the direft preffure or refiftance, with an 
incidence of 90°, and p the effeftive oblique preffure : 

then/ = P X cofine * * + 3,153 

gives fora prow of 12 0 an error in deleft about 


'lh 


is 


and in larger angles it is much nearer the truth 
this isexaft enough for any practice, 


; and 

This 
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This rs an abundantly Ample formula ; but if we in- every obliquity. They therefore put it in our power Refinance, 
troduce it in cur calculations of the refiftances of curvi- to feledt the moll proper obliquity in a thoufand im- " ~ 

lineal prows, it renders them lb complicated as to be al- portant cafes. By appealing to them, we can tell what 
mod ufe’efi. ; and what is werie, when the calculation is the proper angle of the fail for producing the great- 
is completed for a curvilineal prow, the refiftance which eft impulfe in the diredlion of the fhip’s courfe ; or the 
refults is found to differ v/ide’.y from experiment. This beft inclination of the fail of a wind-mill, or the beft in- 
fhows that the motion of the fluid is fo modified by clination of the float of a water-wheel, &c. &c. Thefe 
the adfion of the moft prominent part of the prow, that dedudtions will be made in their proper places in the 
its impulfe on what fucceeds is greatly affedted, fo that courfe of this work. We fee alfo, that the deviation 
we are not allowed to confider the prow as compofed of from the Ample theory is not very conflderable till the 
a number of parts, each of which is affedled as if it were obliquity is great; and that, in the inclinations which 
detached from all the reft. other circumftances would induce us to give to the 

As the very nature of naval architedhire feems to re- floats of water-wheels, the fails of wind-mills, and the 
quire curvilineal forms, in order to give the neceflary like, the refults of the theory are fufficiently agreeable 
ftrength, it feemed of importance to examine more par- to experiment, for rendering this theory of very great 
ticularly the deviations of the refiftances of fitch prows ufe in the conftrudtion of machines. Its great defedt 

is in the impulftons on curved furfaces, which puts a 
ftop to our improvement of the fcience of naval archi- 
tedture, and the working of fliips. 

But it is not enough to detedt the faults of this theo¬ 
ry : we ftiould try to amend it, or to fiibftitute. ano¬ 
ther. It is a pity that fo much ingenuity ftiould have 
perpendi- been thrown' away in the application of a theory fo de- 
inftead of fedtive. Mathematicians were feduced, as has been al- 


from the refiftances afligned by the theory. The aca¬ 
demicians therefore made veffels with prows of a cylin¬ 
drical fhape ; one of thefe was a half cylinder, and the 
other was one-third of a cylinder, both having the fame 
breadth, viz. two feet, the fame depth, alfo two feet, 
and the fame length, four feet. The refiftance of the 
half cylinder was to the refiftance of the 
cular prow in the proportion of 13 to 25, 


m 

being as 13 to 19,5. The Chevalier Borda found ready obferved, by the opportunity which it gave, for 
nearly the fame ratio of the refiftances of the half cylin- ex ere i fin g their calculus, which was a new thing at the 
der, and its diametrical plane when moved in air. He time of publifhing this theory. Newton faw clearly, 
alfo compared the refiftances of two prifms or wedges, the defedts of it, and makes no ufe of any part of it 
ot the fame breadth and height. The firft had its fides in his fubfequent difeuflions, and plainly has tifed it 
plane, inclined to the bafe in angles of 6o° : the fecond merely as an introdudtion, in order to give fome gene- 
had its fides portions of cylinders, of which the planes ral notions in a fubjedl quite new, and to give a demon. 
Were the chords, that is, their fedtions were arches of ftration of one leading truth, viz. the proportionality of 
circles of fio". Their refiftances were as 133 to 100, the impulsions to the fquares of the velocities. While we 
inftead of being as T33 to 220, as required by the the- profefs the higheft refpedt for the talents and labours 
ory ; and as the refiftance of the-firft was greater in of the great mathematicians who have followed New- 


proportion to that of the bafe than the theory allows, 
the refiftance of the laft was lefs. 

Mr Robins found the refiftance of a fphere moving 
in air to be to the refiftance of its great circle as 1 to 
2,27 ; whereas theory requires them to be as 1 to 2. 
He found, at the fame time, that the abfolute refiftance 
was greater than the weight of a cylinder of air of the 
fame diameter, and having the height neceflary for ac¬ 
quiring the velocity. It was greater in the proportion 
of 49 to 40 nearly. 

Borda found the refiftance of the fphere moving in 
water to be to that of its great circle as 1000 to 
2508, and it was one-ninth greater than the weight of 
the column of water whofe height was that neceflary 
for producing the velocity. He alfo found the refin¬ 
ance of air to the fphere was to its refiftance to its great 
36 circle as 1 to 2,45. 

The theory It appears, on the whole, that the theory gives tire 
gives forae refiftance of oblique plane furfaces too fmall, and that 
reftft fmalT curve d furfaces too great; and that it is quite unfit 
and others f° r afeertaining the modifications of refiftance arifing 
too great, from the figure of the body. The moft prominent 
part of the prow changes the action of the fluid on the 
fucceeding parts, rendering it totally different from what 
it would be were that part detached from the reft, and 
expofed to the ftream with the fame obliquity. It is 
of no confequence, therefore, to deduce any formula 
from the valuable experiments of the French academy. 
The experiments themfelves are of great importance, 
becaufe they give us the impulfes on plane furfaces with 
4 


ton in this moft difficult refearch, we cannot help being 
forry that fome of the greateft of them continued to 
attach themfelves to a theory which’he neglected, mere¬ 
ly becaufe it afforded an opportunity of displaying their 
profound knowledge of the new calculus, of which they 
were willing to alcribe the difeovery to Leibnitz. It 
has been in a great meafnre owing to this that we have 
been fo late in difeovering our ignorance of the fub- _ 1 
je&. Newton had himfelf pointed out all the defedls t ts defers 
of this theory; and he fet himfelf to work to difeover pointed out 
another which Ihould be more conformable to the na- by New- 
ture of things, retaining only fuch deduftions from the ton * 
other as his great fagacity affured him would ftand the 
teft of experiment. Even in this he feems to have been 
miftaken by his followers. He retained the propor¬ 
tionality of the refiftance to the fquare of the velocity: 

This they have endeavoured to demonftrate in a man¬ 
ner conformable to Newton’s determination of the 
oblique impulfes of fluids; and under the cover of the. 
agreement of this propofition with experiment, they in¬ 
troduced into mechanics a modeofexpreflton,and even 
of conception, which is inconfiftent with all accurate 
notions on thefe fubjedb. Newton’s propofition was, 
that the motions communicated to the fluid, and there¬ 
fore the motions loft by the body, in equal times, were 
as the fquares of the velocities; and he conceived thefe 
as proper meafures of the refiftances. It is a matter of 
experience, that the forces or preffures by which a body 
muft be fupported in oppofition to the impulfes of 
fluids, are in this very proportion. In determining the 

proportion 
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R diftance- proportion of the direct and oblique refinances of plane 
furfaces, he conliders the refinances to arife from mu¬ 
tual collifions of the furface and fluid, repeated at inter¬ 
vals of time too fmall to be perceived. But in making 
this comparifon, he has no occafion whatever to confi- 
der this repetition ; and when he afligns the proportion 
between the reflftance of a cone and of its bafe, he, in 
fail, affigns the proportion between two Jimultmieous 
and instantaneous impulfes. But the mathematicians 
who followed him have confidered this repetition as 
equivalent to an augmentation of the initial or firll im- 
pulie; and in this way have attempted to demonftrate 
that the refinances are as the fquares of the velocities. 
When the velocity is double, each impulfe is double, 
and the number in a given time is double ; therefore, 
fay they, the retiftance, and the force which will with- 
fland it, is quadruple; and obfervation confirms their 
deduction : yet nothing is more gratuitous and illogi¬ 
cal. It is very true, that the leliflance, conceived as 
Newton conceives it, the lofs of motion fuftained by a 
body moving in the fluid, is quadruple ; but the inftan- 
taneous impulfe, and the force which can withftnnd it, 
is, by all the laws of mechanics, only double. What is 
38 the force which can withftand a double impulfe ? No- 
No compa- thing but a double impulfe. Nothing but impulfe can 
be oppofed to impulfe ; and it is a grofs mifconception 


pulfe and 
preffure. 


rifon be- 

twen 1m- to t jji n k 0 f fluting any kind of comparifon between im¬ 
pulfe and preffure. It is this which has given rife to 
much jargon and falfe reafoning about the force of 
percuflion. This is ftated as infinitely greater than 
any preffure, and as equivalent to a preffure infinitely 
repeated. It forced the abettors of thefe doftrines at 
laft to deny the exiftence of all preffures whatever, and 
to affert that all motion, and tendency to motion, was 
the refult of impulfe. The celebrated Euler, perhaps 
the firll mathematician, and the lowed philofopher, of 
this century, fays, “fince motion and impulfe are feen 
to exift, and fince we fee that by means of motion pref¬ 
fure may be produced, as when a body in motion ftrikes 
another, or as when a body moving in a curved channel 
preffes upon it, merely in confequence of its curvilineal 
motion, and the exertion of a centrifugal force ; and fince 
Nature is molt wifely economical in all her operations ; 
it is abfurd to fuppol'e that preffure, or tendency to mo¬ 
tion, has any Other origin ; and it is the bufinefs of a 
philofopher to difcover by what motions any obferved 
preffure is produced.” Whenever any preffure is ob- 
f.rved, fuch as the preffure of gravity, of magnetifm, 
of eleftricity, of condenfed air, nay, of a fpring, and of 
elafticity and cohefion themfelves, however defperate, 
nay, oppofite, the philofopher muff immediately call 
about, and contrive a fet of motions (creating pro re 
tiat.I the movers) which will produce a preffure like 
the one obferved. Having pleafed his fancy with this, 
he trie; out 'ei/pnn* “this w ill produce the preffure et 
fin fir a fit per plura quod fieri potefi per pauciora, “ there¬ 
fore in this way the preffure' is produced.” Thus the 
vortices of Defeartes are brought back in triumph, and 
have produced vortices without number, which fill the 
univerfe with motion and preffure. 

Such bold attempts to overturn long-received doc¬ 
trines in mechanics, could not be received without much 
criticifm and opposition; and many able d.ffertations 
appeared from time to time in defence of the common 
doftrines. In confequence of the many objeftions to 
Vol. XVI. 
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the comparifon of pure preffure with pure percuflioa R'.-flftir.-e 
or impulfe, John Bernoulli and others were at laftobli- 
ged to affert that there were no perfeftly hard bodies 
in nature, nor could be, but that all bodies wereelaflic ; 
and that in the communication of motion by percuflion, 
the velocities of both bodies were gradually changed by 
their mutual elafticity afting during the finite but im¬ 
perceptible time of the collifion. This was, in fail, 
giving up the whole argument, and banifhing percuf- 
fion, while their aim was to get rid of preffure. For 
what is elafticity but a preffure ? and how fhall it be 
produced ? To aft in this inftance, muft it arife from a 
ftill fmaller impulfe l But this wall require another ela- 
fticity, and fo on without end. 

Thefe are all legitimate confequences of this attempt 
to ftate a comparifon between percuflion and preffure. 
Numberlefs experiments have been made to confirm the 
ftatement; and there is hardly an itinerant-lefturing 
fhowman who does not exhibit among his apparatus 
Gravefand’s machine (Vol. I. plate xxxv. fig. 4). 

But nothing affords fo fpecious an argument as the ex¬ 
perimented proportionality of the impulfe of fluids to 
the fquare of the velocity. Here is every appearance 
of the accumulation of an infinity of minute impulfes, 
in the known ratio of the velocity, each to each, pro¬ 
ducing preffures which are in the ratio of the fquares 
of the velocities. 

The preffures are obferved ; but the impulfes or per- 
cuflions, whofe accumulation produces thefe preffures, 
are only fuppofed. The rare fluid, introduced by New¬ 
ton for the purpofe already mentioned, either does not 
exift in nature, or does not aft in the manner we have 
faid, the particles making their impulfe, and then efca- 
ping through among the reft without affefting their mo¬ 
tion. We cannot indeed fay what may be the proportion 
between the diameter and the diftance of the particles. 

The firft may be incomparably fmaller than the fecond, 
even in mercury, the denfeft fluid which we are famili¬ 
arly acquainted with ; but although they do not touch 
each other, they aft nearly as if they did, in confe¬ 
quence of their mutual attraftions and repulflons. We 
have feen air a thoufand times rarer in fome experi¬ 
ments than in others, and therefore the diftance of the 
particles at leaft ten times greater than their diameters; 
and yet, in this rare ftate, it propagates all preffures or 
impulfes made on any part of it to a great diftance, almofl: 
in an inftant. It cannot be, therefore, that fluids aft 
on bodies by impulfe. It is very poflible to conceive 
a fluid advancing with a flat furface again!! the flat 
furface of a folid. The very firft and fuperficial par¬ 
ticles may make an impulfe; and if they were annihi¬ 
lated, the next might do the fame : and if the velocity 
were double, thefe impulfes would be double, and would 
be withftood by a double force, and not a quadruple, 
as is obferved : and this very circumftance, that a qua¬ 
druple force is neceffary, fhould have made us conclude 
that it was not to impulfe that this Force was oppofed. 

The firft panicles having made their ftroke, and not be¬ 
ing annihilated, muft eicape literally. In their efca- _ 3 '> 
ping, they effectually prevent every farther impulfe, f^aU^rt 
becaufe they come in the way of thofe filaments which 0 ?a fluid 
would have ftruck the body. The whole procefs feems can make 
to be fomewhat as follows : any im- 

When the flat furface of the fluid has come into con- P u, * e on a 
tact with the plane furface AD (fig. 6.), perpendicular p"'*; 

O to ccccxxsvr. 
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Uefiftance. to ti e diredion DC of their motion, they mull defied the adion of fluids on folid bodies may and mud be op- Refinance, 
to both Tides equally, and in equal portions, becaufe pofed by preflures, and may be compared with and mea- 
no reafon can be affigned why more fhouldgo to either fured by the prefTure of gravity. We are not compa- Preflure, 
Tide. By this means the filament EF, which would ring forces of different kinds, percuffions with preflures, the adtioa 
have ftruck the TurTace in G, is defleded before it arrives but preflures with each other. Let us Tee whether of fluid 8 * 
at the TurTace, and deTcribes a curved path E F I H K, this view of the fubjed will afford us any method of 
continuing its redilineal motion to I, where it is inter- comparifon or abfolute meafurement. 
ccpted by a filament immediately adjoining to EF, on When a filament of fluid, that is, a row of corpufcles, 
the fide of the middle filament DC. The diflerent par- are turned out of their courfe EF (fig. 6.), and forced 
tides of DC may be fuppofed to impinge in fucceffion to take another courfe IH, force is required to produce 
at C, and to be defleded at right angles; and gliding this change of diredion. The filament is prevented 
along CB, to efcape at B. Each filament in fucceffion, from proceeding by other filaments which lie between it 
outwards from DC, is defleded in its turn ; and being and the body, and which defied it in the fame manner 
hindered from even touching the furface CB, it glides as if it were contained in a bended tube, and it will 
off in a diredion parallel to it; and thus EF is defied- prefs on the concave filament next to it as it would prefs 
ed in I, moves parallel to CB from I to H, and is again on the concave fide of the tube. Suppofe fuch a bend- 
defleded at right angles, and deTcribes HK parallel to ed tube ABE (fig. 9.), and that a ball A is projeded 
DQ. The fame thing may be fuppofed to happen on along it with any .velocity, and moves in it without fric- 
the other fide of DC. tion : it is demonftrated, in elementary mechanics, that 

And thus it would appear that except two filaments the ball will move with undiminifhed velocity, and will 


immediately adjoining to the line DC, which bifeds 
the furface at right angles, no part of the fluid makes 
any impulfe on the furface AB. All the other filaments 
are merely prefled again!! it by the lateral filaments 
pl without them, which they turn afide, and prevent from 
ccccxxxvj. ftrihing the furface. 

4 o ’ In like manner, when the fluid ftrikes the edge of a 
No impulfe prifm or wedge ACB (fig. 7.), it cannot be faid that 
on thtedge any real impulfe is made. Nothing hinders us from 
of a prifm, f U pp 0 f in g c a mathematical angle or indivifible point, 
not fufceptible of any impulfe, and ferving merely to di¬ 
vide the ftream. Each filament EF is etfedually pro- 


prefs on every point, fuch as B, of the concave fide of 
the tube, in a diredion BF perpendicular to the plane 
CBD, which touches the tube in the point B. This 
preflure on the adjoining filament, on the concave fide 
of its path, muff be withftood by that filament which 
defledsit; anditmuft be propagated acrofs that fila¬ 
ment to the next, and thus augment the preflure upon 
the next filament already prefled by the defledion of 
that intermediate filament; and thus there is a preflure 
towards the middle filament, and towards the body, ari- 
fing from the defledion of all the outer filaments ; and 
their accumulated Turn muft be conceived as immediate¬ 


vented from impinging at G in the line of its diredion, 
and with the obliquity of incidence EGC, by the fila¬ 
ments between EF and DC, which glide along the fur¬ 
face CA; and it may be fuppofed to be defleded when 
it comes to the line CF which bifeds the angle DCA, 
and again defleded and rendered parallel to DC at I. 
The fame thing happens on the other fide of DC; and 
we cannot in this cafe aflert that there is any impulfe. 
Thelird'- We now f ee plainly how the ordinary theory muft be 
nary theo- totally unfit for furnifhing principles of naval architec- 
ry of no ture even although a formula could be deduced from 
vfe in 11a. p uc j, a p er ; es 0 f experiments as tliofe of the French Aca- 
t'edure^ 1 " demy. Although we fliould know precifely the im- 
C ' pulfe, or, to fpeak now more cautioufly, the adion of 
the fluid on a furface GL (fig. 8.) of any obliquity, 
when it is alone, detached from all others, we cannot 
in the fmalleft degree tell what will be the adion of 
part of a ftream of fluid advancing towards it, with the 
fame obliquity, when it is preceded by an adjoining fur¬ 
face CG, having a different inclination ; for the fluid 
will not glide along GL in the fame manner as if it 
made part of a more extenfive furface having the fame 
inclination. The previous defledions are extremely dif¬ 
ferent in thefe two cafes ; and the previous defledions 
are the only changes which we can obferve in the mo¬ 
tions of the fluid, and the only caufes of that preflure 
which we obferve the body to fuftain, and which we 
call the impulfe on it. This theory muft, therefore, be 
quite unfit for afcertaining the adion on a curved fur¬ 
face, which may be confidered as made up of an indefi¬ 
nite number of fucceffive planes. 


ly exerted on the middle filaments and on the body, be¬ 
caufe a perfed fluid tranfmits every preflure undimi¬ 
nifhed. 

The preflure BF is equivalent to the two BH, BG 
one of which is perpendicular, and the other parallel, 
to the diredion of the original motion. By the firft, 

(taken in any point of the curvilineal motion of any fi¬ 
lament), the two halves of the ftream are prefled toge¬ 
ther; and in the cafe of fig. 6. and 7. exadly balance 
each other. But the preflures, fuch as BG, muft be 
ultimately withftood by the furface ACB ; and it is by 
thefe accumulated preflures that the folid body is urged 
down the ftream ; and it is thefe accumulated preflures 
which we obferve and meafure in our experiments. We 
fhall anticipate a little, and fay that it is moft eafily de¬ 
monftrated, that when a ball A (fig. 9.) moves with un- 
diminifhed velocity in a tube To incurvated that its axis 
at E is at right angles to its axis at A, the accumulated 
adion of the preflures, fuch as BG, taken for every 
point of the path, is precifely equal to the force which 
would produce or extinguifh the original motion. 

This being the cafe, it follows moft obvioufly, that if 
the two motions of the filaments are fuch as we have de- 
fcribed and reprefented by fig. 6. the whole preflure in the 
diredion of the ftream, that is, the whole preflure which Whether 
can be obferved on the furface, is equal to the weight of a they be 
column of fluid having the furface for its bafe, and twice elaffe or 
the fall produdive of the velocity for its height, pre- I10t * 
cifely as Newton deduced it. from other confederations; 
and it feems to make no odds whether the fluid be elaf- 
tic or unelaftic, if th« defledions and velocities are the. 


We now fee with equal evidence how it happens that fame. Now it is a fad, that no difference in this re- 
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Refinance. fpeft can be obferved in the adlions of air and Water; 

and this had always appeared a great defedt in Newton’s 
theory : but it was only a defedt of the theory attributed 
to him. But it is alfo true, that the obl'erved adlion is 
but one-half of what is juft now deduced from this im¬ 
proved view of the fubjedt. Whence atifes this diffe¬ 
rence ? The reafon is this: We have given a very er¬ 
roneous account of the motions of the filaments. A fi¬ 
lament EF does not move as reprefented in fig. 6. with 
two redlangillar infledtions at I and at H, and a path 
IH between them parallel to CB. The procefs of na¬ 
ture is more like what is reprefented in fig. to. It is 
obferved, that at the anterior part of the body AB, there 
remains a quantity of fluid ADB, almoft, if not alto¬ 
gether, ftagnant, of a Angular fliape, having two curved 
concave fides A a D, B b D, along which the middle 
filaments glide. This fluid is very flowly changed— 
1 m omnt The ^ ate ^ ir Charles Knowles, an officer of the Britilh 
experi- 3 " navy, equally eminent for his fcientific profeffional 
mentsby knowledge and for his military talents,- made many 
Sir Charles beautiful experiments for afcertaining the paths of the 
Knowles, filaments of water. At a diftance up the ftream, lie 
allowed fmall jets of a coloured fluid, which did not 
mix with water, to make part of the ftream; and the 
experiments were made in troughs with fides and bottom 
of plate-glafs. A fmall taper was placed at aconfider- 
able height above, by which the fhadows of the colour¬ 
ed filaments were moft diftindtly projedled on a white 
plane held below the trough, fo that they were accu¬ 
rately drawn with a pencil. A few important parti¬ 
culars may be here mentioned. 

The ftill water ADC lafted for a long while be¬ 
fore it was renewed ; and it feemed to be gradually 
wafted by abrafion, by the adhefion of the furrounding 
water, which gradually licked away the outer parts 
from D to A and B; and it feemed to renew itfelf in 
thediredlion CD, oppofite to the motion of the ftream. 

There was, however,a confiderable intricacy and eddy 
in this motion. Some (feemingly fuperficial) water 
was continually, but flowly, flowing outward from the 
line DC, while other water was feen within and below 
it, coming inwards and going backwards. 

The coloured lateral filaments were moft conftant in 
their form, while the body was the fame, although the ve¬ 
locity was in fome cafes quadrupled. Any change which 
this produced feemed confined to the fuperficial filaments. 
As the filaments were defledted, they were alfo con- 
ftipated, that is, the curved parts of the filaments were 
nearer each other than the parallel ftraight filaments up 
the ftream ; and this conftipation was more confiderable 
as the prow was more obtufe and the defledlion greater. 

The inner filaments were ultimately more defledled 
than thofe without them; that is, if a line be drawn 
touching the curve EFIH in the point H of contrary 
flexure, where the concavity begins to be on the fide 
next the body, the angle HKC, contained between 
t)ie axis and this tangent line, is fo much the greater as 
the filament is nearer the axis. 

When the body expofed to the ftream was a box of 
upright fides, flat bottom, and angular prow, like a 
wedge, having its edge alfo upright, the filaments were 
not all defledled laterally, as theory would make us ex- 
pedt; but the filaments near the bottom were alfo de¬ 
fledled downwards as well as laterally, and glided along 


at fome diftance under the bottom, forming lines of Refinance, 
double curvature. 

The breadth of the ftream that was defledled was 
much greater than that of the body ; and the fenfible 
defledlion begun at a confiderable diftance up the ftream, 
efpecially in the outer filaments. 

Daftly, the form of the curves was greatly influenced 
by the proportion between the width of the trough and 
that of the body. The curvature was always lefs when 
the trough was very wide in proportion to the body. 

Great varieties were alfo obferved in the motion or 
velocity of the filaments. In general, the filaments 
increafed in velocity outwards from the body to a cer¬ 
tain fmall diftance, which was nearly the fame in all 
cafes, and then diminilhed all the way outward. This 
was obferved by inequalities in the colour of the fila¬ 
ments, by which one could be obferved to outftrip an¬ 
other. The retardation of thofe next the body feemed to 
proceed from fridtion ; and it was imagined that without 
this the velocity there would always have been greateft. 

Thefe obfervations give us confiderable information w; t ], j n f e _ 
refpedling the mechanifm of thefe motions, and the ac- reucesfrom 
tion of fluids upon folids. The prefi’ure in the duplicate them, 
ratio of the velocities comes here again into view. We 
found, that although the velocities were very different, 
the curves were precifely the fame. Now the obferved 
preffures arife from the tranfverfe forces by which each 
particle of a filament is retained in its curvilineal path ; 
and we know that the force by which a body is retain¬ 
ed in any curve is diredtly as the fquare of the velocity, 
and inverfely as the radius of curvature. The curvature, 
therefore, remaining the fame, the tranfverfe forces, and 
confequently the preffure on the body, muft be as the 
fquare of the velocity : and, on the other hand, we can 
fee pretty clearly (indeed it is rigoroufly demonftrated 
by D’Alembert), that whateverbe the velocities, the 
curves ‘will be the fame. For it is known in hydraulics, 
that it requires a fourfold or ninefold preffure to pro¬ 
duce a double or triple velocity. And as all preffures 
are propagated through a perfect fluid without diminu¬ 
tion, this fourfold preffure, while it produces a double 
velocity, produces alfo fourfold tranfverfe preffures, 
which will retain the particles, moving twice as fall, in 
the fame curvilineal paths. And thus we fee that the 
impulfes, as they are called, and refinances of fluids, 
have a certain relation to the weight of a column of 
fluid, whofe height is the height neceffary for producing 
the velocity. How it happens that a plane furface, im- 
merfed in an extended fluid, fuftains juft half the pref¬ 
fure which it would have fuftained had the motions been 
fuch as are Iketched in figure 6th, is a matter of more cu¬ 
rious and difficult inveftigation. But we fee evidently 
that the preffure muft be lefs than what is there affigned ; 
for the ftagnant water a-head of the body greatly di- 
minifties the ultimate defledlions of the filaments ; And 
it may be demonftrated, that when the part BE of the 
canal, fig. 9. is inclined to the part AB in an angle 
lefs than 90°, the preffures BG along the whole canal 
are as the vet fedfine of the ultimate angle of defledlion, 
or the verfed fine of the angle which the part BE makes 
with the partAB. Therefore, fince the defledlions re- 
femble more the fketch given in fig. 1 o. die accumulated 
fum of all thefe forces BG of fig. 9. muft be lefs dian 
the fimilar fum correfponding to"fig. 6. that is, lefs thau 
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Rcfiltauce. the weight of the column of fluid, having twice the 
produdlive height for its height. How it is juft one- 
half, fha.ll be our next inquiry. 

And here we muft return to the labours of Sir Ifaac 
Newton. After many beautiful obfervations on the na¬ 
ture and mechanifm of continued fluids, he fays, that 
the refiftance which they occafion is but one-half of that 
occafioned by the rare fluid which had been the fubject 
of his former propofition ; “which truth,” (fays he, 
with his ufual caution and modefty), “ I (hall endeavour 
46 to fhow.” 

Inveftiga- He then enters into another, as novel and as difficult 
tions of a n inveftigation, viz. the laws of hydraulics, and endea- 
Newton. V ours to afcertain the motion of fluids through orifices 
when urged by preffures of any kind. He endeavours 
to afcertain the velocity with which a fluid efcapes 
through a horizontal orifice in the bottom of a veffel, 
by the adlion of its weight, and the preffure which this 
vein of fluid will exert on a little circle which occupies 
part of the orifice. To obtain this, he employs a kind of 
approximation and trial, of which it would be extreme¬ 
ly difficult to give an extra#; and then, by increafing 
the diameter of the veffel and of the hole to infinity, 
he accommodates his reafoning to the cafe of a plane 
furface expofed to an indefinitely extended ftream of 
fluid ; and laftly, giving to the little circular furface 
the motion which he had before afcribed to the fluid, 
he fays, that the refiftance to a plane furface moving 
through an unelaftic continuous fluid, is equal to the 
weight of a column of the fluid whofe height is one- 
half of that neceffary for acquiring the velocity ; and 
he fays, that the refiftance of a globe is, in this cafe, 
the fame with that of a cylinder of the fame diameter. 
The refiftance, therefore, of the cylinder or circle is 
four times lefs, and that of the globe is twice lefs than 
^ their refiftances on a rare elaftic medium. 

Liable to But this determination, though founded on princi- 
great ob- pies or affumptions, which are much nearer to the real 
jedtions. ftate of things, is liable to great objedtions. ft de¬ 
pends on his method for afcertaining the velocity of 
the bluing fluid ; a method extremely ingenious, but 
defedlive. The cataradl, which he fuppofes, cannot ex- 
ift as he fuppofes, delcending by the full adtion of 
gravity, and furrounded by a funnel of ftagnant fluid. 
For, in fuch circumftances, there is nothing to balance 
the hydroftatical preffure of this furrounding fluid ; be- 
caufe the whole preffure of the central cataradl is em¬ 
ployed in producing its own defcent. In the next 
place, the preffure which he determines is beyond all 
doubt only half of what is obferved on a plane furface 
in all our experiments. And, in the third place, it is 
repugnant to all our experience, that the refiftance of 
a globe or of a pointed body is as great as that of its 
circular bafe. His reafons are by no means convincing. 
He fuppofes them placed in a tube or canal ; and fince 
they are fuppofed of the fame diameter, and therefore 
leave equal fpaces at their fides, he concludes, that be- 
caufe the water efcapes by their fides with the fame ve¬ 
locity, they will have the fame refiftance. But this is 
by no means a neceffary confequence. Even if the 
water fhould be allbwed to exert equal preffures on 
them, the preffures being perpendicular to their fur- 
faces, and thefe furfaces being inclined to the axis, 
while in the cafe of the bafe of a cylinder it is in 
the diredtion of the axis, there muft be a difference in 


the accumulated or compound preffure in the diredlion Refiftance. 
of the axis. He indeed fays, that in the cafe of the w '' v ~ w 
cylinder or the circle obftrudting the cangl, a quantity 
of water remains ftagnant on its upper furface ; viz. 
all the water whofe motion would not contribute to 
the moft ready paffage of the fluid between the cy¬ 
linder and tlie fides of the canal or tube; and that 
this water may be confidered as frozen. If this be 
the cafe, it is indifferent what is the form of the body 
that is covered with this mafs of frozen or ftagnant wa¬ 
ter. It may be a hernifphere or a cone ; the refiftance 
will be the fame.—But Newton by no means affigns, ei¬ 
ther with precifion or with diftindl evidence, the form 
and magnitude of this ftagnant water, fo as to give con¬ 
fidence in the refults. tie contents himfelf with fay¬ 
ing, that it is that water whofe motion is not neceffary 
or cannot contribute to the moft eafy paffage of the 
water. ... 48 

There remains, therefore, many imperfedlions in this Though 
theory. But notwithftanding thefe defedls, we cannot difplayijig 
but admire the efforts and fagacity of this great phi- £ reat ^ a S a * 
lofopher, who, after having difcovered fo many fublime Clty ‘ 
truths of mechanical nature, ventured to trace out a 
path lor the folution of a problem which no perfon 
had yet attempted to bring within the range of ma¬ 
thematical inveftigation. And his folution, though inac¬ 
curate, fhines throughout with that inventive genius 
and that fertility of refource, which no man ever pof- 
feffed in fo eminent a degree. 

. Thole Who have attacked the folution of Sir Ifaac 
Newton have not been more fuccefsful. Moft of them, 
inftead of principles, have given a great deal of calculus; 
and the chief merit which any of them can claim, is 
that of having deduced fome Angle propofition which 
happens to quadrate with fome Angle cafe of experi¬ 
ment, while their general theories are either inappli¬ 
cable, from difficulty, and obfcurity, or are difcordant 
with more general obfervation. 

We muft, however, except from this number Daniel 
Bernoulli, who was not only a great geometer, but 
one of the firft philofophers of the age. He poffeffed. 
all the talents, and was free from the faults of that 
celebrated family; and while he was the mathema¬ 
tician of Europe who penetrated fartheft in the invefti¬ 
gation of this great problem, he was the only perfon 
who felt, or at leaft who acknowledged, its great dif¬ 
ficulty. 

In the 2d volume of the Comment. Petropol. 1 727, Bernoulli's 
he propofes a formula for the refiftance of fluids, de- general 
duced from confiderations quite different from thofe on formula 
which Newton founded his folution. But he delivers founded °n 
it with modeft diffidence; becaufe he found that it gave hyP othsfis '- 
a refiftance four times greater than experiment. In the 
fame differtation he determines the refiftance of a fphere 
to be one half of that of its great circle. But in bis 
fubfequent theory of Hydrodynamics (a work which 
muft ever rank among the firft produdlictns of the age, 
and is equally eminent for refined and elegant mathe¬ 
matics, and ingenious and original thoughts in dyna¬ 
mics), he calls this determination in queftion. It is 
indeed founded on the fame hypothetical principles 
which have been unfkilfully detached from the reft of 
Newton’s phyfics, and made the ground-work of all 
the fubfequent theories on this fubjedl. 

In 1741 Mr Daniel Bernoulli publifhed another difi. 

fertation 
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ftefiftanee. fertation (in the 8th volume of the Com. Pctropol.) 
W ^f' w on the adtion and refiftance of fluids, limited to a very 
He treats particular cafe ; namely, to the impulfe of a vein of 
thefubjed fluid falling perpendicularly o;i an infinitely extended 
in a parti- p^ne furface. This he demonftrates to be equal to the 
with C [- fe we 'gh £ of a column of the fluid vvhofe bafe is the area 
precifion. °f the vein, and whofe height is twice the fall produ¬ 
cing the velocity. This demonllration is drawn from 
the true principles of mechanics and the acknowledged 
laws of hydraulics, and may be received as a ftridt phy- 
fical demonftration. As it is the only propofition in the 
whole theory that has as yet received a demonftration 
acceflible to readers not verfant in all the refinement of 
modern analyfis; and as the principles on which it pro¬ 
ceeds will undoubtedly lead to a folution of every pro¬ 
blem which can be piopofed, once that our mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge fhall enable us to apply them—we think 
it our duty to give it in this place, although we muit 
acknowledge, that this problem is fo very limited, that 
it will hardly bear an application to any cafe that dif¬ 
fers but a little from the exprefs conditions of the pro¬ 
blem. There do occur cafes however in practice, where 
it may be applied to very great advantage. 

Daniel Bernoulli gives two demonftrations; one of 
which may be called a popular one, and the other is 
more fcientific and introduftory to further inveftigation. 
ji We fhall give both. 

Dater- Bernoulli firft determines the whole adtion exerted 

mines the in the efflux of the vein of fluid. Suppofe the velocity 
adtion ex- 0 f e ffl ux v that which would be acquired by falling 

the efflux through the height b. It is well known that a body 
of a vein moving during the time of this fall with the velocity v 
of fluid, would deferibe a fpace 2 h. The effedt, therefore, of 
the hydraulic action is, that in the time t of the fall b, 
there iffues a cylinder or pnim of water whofe bafe is 
the crofs fedtion for area of the vein, ana >ofe length 
is 2 h. And this quantity of matter is now moving 
with the velocity v. The quantity of motion, therefore, 
which is thus produced is z s bv ; and this quantity of 
motion is produced in the time t. And this is the ac¬ 
cumulated efFedt of all the expelling forces, eftimated 
in the diredlion of the efflux. Now, to compare tins 
with the exertion of feme prefling power with which 
we are familiarly acquainted, let us fuppofe this pillar 
2 s h to be frozen, and, being held in the hand, to be 
dropped. It is well known, that in the time / it will 
fall through the height h , and will acquiie the velocity 
■v, and now poffeffes the quantity of motion 2 shv — 
and all this is the effedt of its weight. The weight, 
therefore, of the pillar 2 j h produces the fame effedt, 
and in the fame time, and (as may eafily be feen) in 
the fame gradual manner, w ith the expelling forces of 
the fluid in the veffel, which expelling fofees arife from 
the preflure of all the fluid in the veffel. Therefore 
the accumulated hydraulic preflure, by which a vein 
of a heavy fluid is forced out through an orifice in 
the bottom or fide of a veffel, is equal (when efti¬ 
mated in the diredlion of the efflux) to the weight 
of a column of the fluid, having for its bale the fec- 
tion of the vein, and twice the fall produdtive of the 
velocity of efflux for its height. 

Plate Now let ABDC (fig. 11.) be a quadrangular veffel 
scccxxxvj. with upright plane lides, in one of which'is an orifice 
EF. From every point of the circumference of this 


orifice, fuppofe horizontal lines Eo, F f. See. which uillfctfifiarre. 
mark a fimilar furface on the oppofite fide of the veffel. 

Suppofe the orifice EF to be fhut. There can be no 
doubt but that the furfaces EF and ef will be equally 
preffed in oppofite diredlions. Now open the orifice 
EF; the water will rufh out, and the preflure on EF 
is now removed. There will therefore be a tendency 
in the veflel to move back in the diredlion E e. And 
this tendency muft be precifely equal and oppofite to the 
whole effort of the ex'pelling forces. This is a conclu- 
fion as evident as any propofition in mechanics. It is 
thus that a gun recoils and a rocket rifes in the air ; and 
on this is founded the operation of Mr Parents or Dr 
Barker’s mill, deferibed in all treatifes of mechanics, 
and moft learnedly treated by Euler in the Berlin Me¬ 
moirs. 

Now, let this ftream of water be received on a circu¬ 
lar plane MU, perpendicular to its axis, and let this 
circular plane be of fuch extent, that the vein efcapes 
from its fides in an infinitely thin fneet, the water flow- 
ing off in a diredlion parallel to the plane. The vein 
by this means will expand into a trumpet-like fhape, ha¬ 
ving curved fides, EKG, FLH. We abftradt at pre- 
fent the adtion of gravity, which would caufe the vein 
to bend downwards, and occalh-n a greater velocity at 
H than at G ; and we fuppofe the velocity equal in 
every point of the circumference. It is plain, that if 
the adtion of gravity be negledted after the water has 
iffued through the orifice EF, the velocity in every 
point of the circumference of the plane MN will be 
that of the efflux through EF. 

Now, becaufe EKG is the natural fhape affumed by 
the vein, it is plain, that if the whole vein were co¬ 
vered by a tube or mouth piece, fitted to its fhape, and 
perfedliy polilhed, fo that the water fhall Aide along 
it, without any fridlion (a thing which we may always, 
fuppofe), the water v ill exert no preflure whatever on 
this trumpet mouth piece. Laftly, let us fuppofe that 
the plane MN is attached to the mouth-piece by fome 
bits of wire, fo as to allow the water to efcape all round 
by the narrow chink between the mouth-piece and the 
plane : We have now a veffel confiding of the upright 
part ABDC, the trumpet GKEFLH, and the plane 
MN; and the water is efcaping from every point of the 
circumference of the chink GHNM with the velocity 
v. If any part of this chink were fhut up, there would 
be a preflure on that part equivalent to the force of ef¬ 
flux from the oppofite part. Therefore, when all is 
open, thefe efforts of efflux balance each other all round. 

There is not therefore any tendency in this compound 
veffel to move to any fide. But take away the plane 
MN, and there would immediately arife a preflure 
in the diredlion E e equal to the weight of the column 
2 s h. This is therefore balanced by the preflure on 
the circular plane MN, which is therefore equal to this 
weight, and the propofition is demonftrated. 

^ A number of experiments were made by Profeffor 
Kratt at bt Peterfburg, by receiving the vein on a plane 
MN (fig. 11.) which was fattened 10 the arm of a ba¬ 
lance OPf)j having a fcale R hanging on the oppofite 
arm. The refiftance or preflure on the plane was mea- 
fured by weights put into the fcale R ; and the velocity 
of the jet was meafured by means of the diftancc I<LH 
to which it fpouted on a horizontal.plane. 

The 
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The refults of tliefe experiments were as conformable to CE as the fine of ;nCE is to radiils 
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to the theory as could be wiflied. 

always a little lefs than what the theory required, but 
greatly exceeded its half; the refult of the general re¬ 
ceived theories. This defedt fhould be expedted ; for 
and expert- [he demonstration fuppofes the plane MN to be infinite - 
mentsac- ^ extended, i’o that the film of water which iffues 
through the chink may be accurately parallel to the 
plahe. This never can be completely effedted. Alfo 
it was fuppofed, that the velocity was juftly meafured 
by the amplitude of the parabola EGK. But it is well 
known that the very putting the plane MN in the way 
of the jet, though at the diftance of an inch from the 
orifice, will diminifti the velocity of the efflux through 
this orifice. This is eafily verified by experiment. Ob- 
ferve the time in which the veffel will be emptied when 
there is no plane in the way. Repeat the experiment 
with the plane in its place ; and more time will be ne- 
ceffary. The following is a note of a courfe of ex¬ 
periments, taken as they Hand, without any feledtion. 

N° i i 3 4 S 6 

Refill:, by theory 1701 1720 1651 1602 15*8 107a 

Refill, by experiment 1403 1463 i486 1401 1403 1021 

Difference 198 2J7 165 aoi 125 51 

In ordertodemonftrate this propofition infuchaman- 
ner as to furniSh the means of investigating the whole 
mechanifm and adtion of moving fluids, it is neceflary to 
premife an elementary theorem of curvilineal motions. 

If a particle of matter deferibes a curve line ABGE 
(fig. 13.) by the continual adtion of defledting forces, 
which vary in any manner, both with refpedt to inten- 
fity and diredtion, and if the adlion of thefe forces, in 
every point of the curve, be refolved into two direc¬ 
tions, perpendicular and parallel to the initial diredtion 
AK; then, 

1. The accumulated effedt of the defledting forces, 
eftimated in a diredtion AD perpendicular to AK, is 
to the final quantity of motion as the fine of the final 
change of diredtion is to radius. 

Iriis propo- Let ils firft fuppofe that the accelerating forces adt 
fition dc- by ftarts, at equal intervals of time, when the body 
monftrated. is in the points A, B, C, E. And let AN be the de¬ 
fledting force, which, adling at A, changes the origi¬ 
nal diredtion AK to AB. Produce AB till BH — 
AB, and complete the parallelogram BFCH, Then 
FB is the force which, by adting at B, changed the 
motion BH (the continuation of AB) to BC. In 
, like manner make C b (in BC produced) equal to BC, 
and complete the parallelogram CfEh. C f is the 
defledting force at C, &c. Draw BO parallel to AN, and 
GBIC perpendicular to AK. Alfo draw lines through 
C and E perpendicular to AK, and draw through B 
and C lines parallel to AK. Draw alfo HL, hi per¬ 
pendicular, and FG, HI, hi, parallel to AK. 

It is plain that BK is BO or AN eftimated in the 
diredtion perpendicular to AK, and that BG is BF 
ellimated in the fame way. And fince BH = AB, HL 
or IM is equal to BK. Alfo Cl is equal to BG. 
Therefore CM is equal to AP+BG. By fimilar rea- 
foning it appears that E m = E i-\-h /, = C g fi-CM, = 
Q -f- B , +AP. 

Therefore it CE be taken for the meafure of the 
final velocity or quantity of motion, E m will be the 

ellimated in 

AD perpendicular to AK. But Em is 


accumulated effedt of the defledting forces 
the diredtion 


nd the angle ftefifhtice, 

m CE is the angle contained between the initial and 
final diredtions, becaufe C m is parallel to AK. Now 
let the intervals of time diminilh continually and the 
frequency of the impulfes increafe. The defledtion be¬ 
comes ultimately continuous, and the motion curvili- 
neal, and the propofition is demonftrated. 

We fee that the initial velocity and its fubfequent 
changes do not affedt the concluflon, which depends 
entirely on the final quantity of motion. 

2. The accumulated effedt of the accelerating forces, 
when eftimated in the diredtion AK of the original 
motion, or in the oppofite diredtion, is equal to the 
difference between the initial quantity of motion and the 
produdt of the final quantity of motion by the cofine 
of the change of diredtion. 

For C m— C l — ml,~ BM— -f q 
BM^BL—ML, = AK—EG 
AK= AO—O K, = AO—PN. 

Therefore PN-j-FG+yi^(the accumulated impulfle 
in the diredtion OA)—AO—CM, =AO—CEx co¬ 
fine of ECM. 

Cor. 1. The fame adtion, in the diredtion oppofite 
to that of the original motion, is neceflary for caufing 
a body to move at right angles to its former diredtion 
as for flopping its motion. For in this cafe, the co¬ 
fine of the change of diredtion is — 0, and AO—CE 
X cofine ECMzzAO— 0 , =AO, = the original motion. 

Cor. 2. If the initial and final velocities are the fame, 
the accumulated adtion of the accelerating forces, efti¬ 
mated in the dredtion OA, is equal to the produdt of 
the original quantity of motion by the verfed fine of 
the change of diredtion. 

The application of thefe theorems, particularly the 
fecond, to our prefent purpofe is very obvious. All the 
filaments of the jet were originally moving in the direc¬ 
tion of its axis, and they are finally moving along the 
refilling plane, or perpendicular to their former motion. 
Therefore their tranfverfe forces in the diredtion of the 
axis are ( incumulo ) equal to to the force which would 
flop the motion. For the aggregate of the fimulta- 
neous forces of every particle in the whole filament is 
the fame with that of the fucceffive forces of one particle, 
as it arrives at different points of its curvilineal path. 

All the tranfverfe forces, eftimated in a diredtion per¬ 
pendicular to the axis of the vein, precifely balance and 
fuftain each other; and the only forces which can pro* 
duce a fenfible effedt are thofe in a diredtion parallel 
to the axis. By thefe all the inner filaments are pref- 
fed towards the plane JS1N, and muft be withftood by it. 

It is highly probable, nay certain, that there is a quantity 
of ftagnant water in the middle of the vein which fuftains 
the preffures of the moving filaments without it, and 
tranfmits it to the folid plane. But this does not alter 
the cafe. And, fortunately, it is of no confequence 
what changes happen in the Velocities of the particles 
while each is deferibing its own curve. And it is from 
this circumftance, peculiar to this particular cafe of per* 
pendicular impulfe, that we are able to draw the con¬ 
clusion. It is by no means difficult to demonftrate that 
the velocity of the external furface of this jet is con¬ 
stant, and indeed of every jet which is not adted on by 
external forces after it has quitted the orifice : but this 
difcuffion is quite unnecelfary here. It is however ex¬ 
tremely difficult to afeertain, even in this molt Ample 

cafe, 
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Refinance. cafe, what is the velocity- of the internal filaments in 
w '~ v ~ w the different points of their progrefs. 

Such is the demonftration which Mr Bernoulli has 
given of this propofition. Limited as it is, it is highly 
valuable, becaule derived from the true principles of 
hydraulics. 

He hoped to render it more extenfive and applicable 
to oblique impulfes, when the axis AC of the vein 
(fig. 13. n° 2.) is inclined to the plane in an angle 
ACN. But here all the fimplicity of the cafe is gone, 
and we are now obliged to afcei tain the motion of each 
His theory filament. It might not perhaps be impotfihle to deter- 
attempted mine what muff happen in the plane of the figure, 
in vain to t jj a t j s> ; n a pl ane palling through the axis of the vein, 
be rendered anc j p er p eIK Jicular to the plane MN. But even in this 
genera. „ a p e j t wou y be extremely difficult to determine how 
much of the fluid will go in the direction EKG, and 
what will go in the path FLH, and to afeertain the 
form of each filament, and the velocity in its different 
points. But in the real date of the cafe, the water 
will diffipate from the centre C on every fide ; and we 
cannot tell in what proportions. Let us however con- 
fider a little what happens in the plane of the figure, 
and fuppofe that all the water goes either in the courfe 
EKG, or in the courfe FLH. Let the quantities of 
water which take thefe two courfes have the propor¬ 
tions of p and n. Let v 7 za be the velocity at A, 
Vzb be the velocity at G, and V 7 2/3 be the velocity 
at H. ACG and ACH are the two changes of di¬ 
rection, of which let c and — c be the coiines. Then, 
adopting the former reafoning, we have the preffure of 
the watery plate GKEACM on the plane in tire di¬ 
rt - 

redlion AC - X 2 a —2 cb, and the preffure of the 

P +' 1 

n ---- 

plate HLFACN 2 efi, and their fum 

_p y,za 2c^ + n x za-{-2cP . w jjjch being multiplied by 
j> + n _ 

the fine of ACM or V 7 1— c l , gi ves the preffure per- 

pendicular to the plane MN -———- 

+2 ci , -- 

- V I— c~. 

But there remains a preffure in the direction perpen- 
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It is therefore without proper authority that the Refinance-. 
abfolute impulfe of a vein of fluid on a plane which re¬ 
ceives it wholly, is afferted to be proportional to the 
fine of incidence. If indeed we fuppofe the velocity 
in G and H are equal to th at at A , then l—$, = <?, and 
the whole impulfe is 2a V 7 1— c z , as is commonly fup- 
pofed. But this cannot be. Both the velocity and 
quantity at H are lefs than thofe at G. Nay, frequent¬ 
ly there is no efflux on the fide H when the obliquity 
is very great. We may conclude in general, that the 
oblique impulfe will always bear to the direct impulfe 
a greater proportion than that of the fine of incidence 
to radius. If the whole water efcapes at G, and none 
goes offlaterally, the preffure will be 2a-{-2ac —2 bcX 
V 7 1— c I . The experiments of the Abbe Boffut (how 
in the plaineft manner that the preffure of a vein, ftri- 
king obliquely on a plane which receives it wholly, di- 
minifhes fafter than in the ratio of the fquare of the 
fine of incidence; whereas, when the oblique plane is 
wholly immerled in the ftream, the impulfe is much 
greater than in this proportion, and in great obliqui¬ 
ties is nearly as the fine. 

Nor will this propofition determine the impulfe of a 
fluid on a plane wholly immerfed in it, even when the 
impulfe is perpendicular to the plane. The circum- 
ftance is now wanting on which we can eftablilh a 
calculation, namely, the angle of final defleXion. Could 
this be afeertained for each filament, and the velocity 
of the filament, the principles, are completely adequate 
to an accurate Iblution of the problem. In the experi¬ 
ments which we mentidned to have been made under 
the infpeXion of Sir Charles Knowles, a cylinder of 
fix inches diameter was expofed to the aXion of a 
ftream moving precifely one foot per fecond ; and when 
certain deduXions were made for the water which was 
held adhering to the pofterior bafe (as will be noticed 
afterwards), the impulfe was found equal to 3^ ounces 
avoirdupois. There were 36 coloured filaments diftributed 
on the ftream,in fuch fituatioHs as to give the moft ufeful 
indications of their curvature. It was found neceffary to 
have fome which paffed under the body and foroe above 
it; for the form of thefe filaments, at the fame diftance 
from the axis of the cylinder, was confiderably diffe¬ 
rent : and thofe filaments which were fituated in planes 
neither horizontal nor vertical took a double curvature. 


dicular to the axis of the vein, which is not balanced, 
as in the former cafe, by the equality on oppofite (ides 
of the axis. The preffure arifing from the water 
which efcapes at G has an effeX oppofite to that pro¬ 
duced by the water which efcapes at H. When this 
is taken into account, we fhall find that their joint ef- 

p —11 -- 

forts perpendicular to AC are X 2 aV 1— c z , which, 
being multiplied by the cofine of ACM, gives the ac¬ 
tion perpendicular to MN —tl —II x aarc 

P+n 

The fum or joint effort of all thefe preffures is 

p'/.za —2o£-f-nX2a-M<^ y', — n v zanVl—C'. 

p- f- n p~h ^1 

Thus, from this cafe, which is much Ampler than 
can happen in nature, feeing that there will always be 
a lateral efflux, the determination of the impulfe is as 
uncertain and vague as it was fine and pvecife in the 
former cafe. 


In fhort, the curves were all traced with great eare, and 
the defleXing forces were computed for each, and re¬ 
duced to the direction of the axis ; and they were 
fummed up in fuch a manner as to give the impulfe of 
the whole ftream. The deflexions were marked as far 
a-bead of the cylinder as they could be affuredly ob- 
ferved. By this method the impulfe was computed to 
be 2jf ounces, differing from obfervation of an 
ounce, or about ,’$■ of the whole ; -a difference which 
may moft reafonably be aferibed to the adhefion of the 
water, which muft be moft fenfible in fuch fmall velo¬ 
cities. Thefe experiments may therefore be confidered 
as giving all the confirmation th.it can be defired of the 
juftnefs of the principles. This indeed hardly admits 
of a doubt: but, alas! it gives us but fmall affiltance; 
for all this is empirical, in as far as it leaves us in every 
cafe the talk of obferving the form of the curves and 
the velocities in their different points. To derive fer- 
vice from this moft judicious method of Daniel Ber¬ 
noulli, we mail dLover tome method of determining 

« priori. 
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motion of the fluid whofe" 
a body of any form. And 
notice of the cafual ob¬ 


taining 


fervation of Sir Ifaac Newton when attempting to de¬ 
termine the refinance of the plane furface or cylinder, 
or fphere expofed to a dream moving in a canal. He 
fays that the form of the refilling furface is of lefs confe- 
qitence, becaufe there is always a quantity of water 
llagnant upon it, and which may therefore be confider- 
ed as frozen ; and he therefore confiders that water 
only whofe motion is neceffary for the mod expedi¬ 
tious difcharge of the water in the veffel. He endea¬ 
vours to difcriminate that water from the red ; and 
although it mud be acknowledged that the principle 
which he affumes for this purpofe is very gratuitous, 
becaufe it only Ihows that if certain portions of the wa¬ 
ter, which he determines very ingenioufly, were really 
frozen, the red will iflue as he lays, and will exert the 
preffure which he afligns; dill we mud- admire his fer¬ 
tility of refource, and his fagaqity in thus forfeeing 
whatfubfequent obfervation has completely confirmed. 
We are even difpofed to think, that in this cafual ob¬ 
fervation Sir Ifaac Newton has pointed out the. only 
method of arriving at a dilution of the problem ; and 
that if we could difcover what motions are not neceffary 
for the rnofl expeditious pajfage af the water, and could thus 
determine the form and magnitude of the dagnant wa¬ 
ter which adheres to the body, we fliould much more 
eafily afeertain the real motions which occafion the ob- 
ferved refidance. We are here difpofed to have recourfe 
to the economy of nature, the improper ufe of which 
we have fometimes taken the liberty of reprehend¬ 
ing. Mr Maupertius publidied as a great difeovery 
his principle of fmalled aftion, where he diowed that 
in all the mutual actions of bodies, the quantity of ac¬ 
tion was a minimum ; and he applied this to the dilu¬ 
tion of many difficult problems with great fuccefs, ima¬ 
gining that he was really reafoning from a contingent 
law of nature, feledted by its infinitely wife Author, viz. 
that in all occafions there is the fmalled poffible exertion 
of natural powers. Mr .D’Alembert has, however, diown 
(vid. Encyclopedic Frangoife, Action,) that this was 
but a whim, and that the minimum obferved by Mau¬ 
pertius is merely a minimum of calculus, peculiar to a 
formula which happens to exprefs a combination of ma¬ 
thematical quantities which frequently occurs in our 
way of confidering the phenomena of nature, but which 
is no natural meafure of adlion. 

But the chevalier D’Arcy has diown, that in the 
1 trains of natural operations which terminate in the pro- 
<led for of- j Ul q; on G f motion in a particular direction, the interme- 
taimng a comm unications-of motion are fuch that the fmall- 

eft poffible quantity of motion is produced. We feem 
obliged to conclude, that this law will be obferved in 
the prefent indance ; and it feems a prpblem not above 
our reach to determine the motions which refult from 
it. We would recommend the problem to the eminent 
mathematicians in fome fimple cafe, fuch as the propo- 
fition a 1 ready demondrated by Daniel Bernoulli, or the 
perpendicular impulfe on a cylinder included in a tabu¬ 
lar canal ; and if they fucceed in this, great things may 
be expected. We think that experience gives great 
encouralament. We fee that the refidance to a plane 
furface i; a very fmall matter greater than the weight 
of a column of the fluid having the fall productive of 
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the velocity for its height, and the fmall excefs is mod Refiftance. 
probably owing to adhefion, and the meafure of the 
real refidance is probably precifely this Weight. The 
velocity of a for ming fluid was found, in faft, to be 
that acquired-by falling from the furface of the fluid ; 
and it was by looking at this, as at a pole dar, that 
Newton, Bernoulli, and others, have with greatfagaci- 
ty and ingenuity difeovered much of the laws of hy¬ 
draulics, by fearching for principles which would give 
this refult. We may hope for fimilar fuccefs. 

In the mean time, we may receive this as a phyfical 
truth, that the perpendicular impulfe or lefidance of a 
plane furface, wholly immerfed in the fluid, is equal 
to the weight of the column having the furface for 
its bafe, and the fall producing the velocity for its 
height. 

This is the medium refult of all experiments made 
in thefe precife circumdances. And it is confirmed 
by a fet of experiments of a kind wholly different, and 
which feem to point it out more certainly as an im¬ 
mediate confequence of hydraulic principles. ^5 

If Mr Pitot’s tube be expofed to a dream of fluid Experi- 
ilfuing from a refervoir or veffel, as reprefented in ment by 
fig. 14. with the open mouth I pointed direCUy againfi ^ Plot’s 
the dream, the fluid is obferved to dand at K in the pj ate 
upright tube, precifely on a level with -the fluid AB in ccccxxxti. 
the refervoir. Here is a mod unexceptionable experi¬ 
ment, in which the impulfe of the ftream is a&ually op- 
pofed to the hydrodatical preffure of the fluid on the 
tube. Preffure is in .this cafe oppofed to preffure, be¬ 
caufe the iffuihg fluid is deflected by what flays in the. 
mouth of the tube, in the fame way in which it would 
be deflefted by a firm furface. We (hall have occafion 
by and by to mention fome mod valuable and inftruc- 
tive experiments made with this tube. 

It was this which fuggeded to the grea,t mathema- Eu'er’s 
tician Euler another theory of the. impulfe and redd- theory., 
ance of fluids, which mud not be omitted, as it is ap¬ 
plied in his elaborate performance On the Theory of 
the Condruftion and working of Ships, in two' vo¬ 
lumes 450, which was afterwards abridged and ufed as a 
text-book in fome marine academies. He fuppofes a 
dream of fluid ABCD (fig. 15.), moving with any ve¬ 
locity, to drike the plane BD perpendicularly, and that 
part of it goes through a hole EF, forming a jet 
EGHF. Mr Euler fays, that the velocity of this jet, 
will be the fame with the velocity of the flream. Now 
compare this with an equal flream iffuing from a hole 
in the fide of a veffel with the fame velocity. The one 
dream is urged out by the preffure occadoned by the 
impulfe off the fluid ; the other is urged out by the. 
preffure of gravity. The effects are equal, and the mo¬ 
difying circumdances are the fame. The caufes are 
therefore equal, and the preffure occadoned by th.e iro- 
pulfe of a dream of fluid, moving with any velocity, is 
equal to the weight of a column of fluid whofe height 
is productive of this velocity, & or He then determines 
the oblique impulfe by the refolution of motion,, and 
deduces the common rules of refidance, &c- , 

But all this .is without jufl grounds. This gentle¬ 
man was always fatisfied with the flighted analogies 
which would give him an opportunity of exhibiting his 
great dexterity in algebraic analyfis, and was not after¬ 
wards dartled by any difcordancy with obfervation. 

Analyf magis Jidendum is a frequent affertion. with him. 

Though 
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Rcfiftaiicf. Though he wrote a large volume, containing a theory 
w—of light and colours totally oppofite to Newton’s he 
has publiihed many differtations on optical phenomena 
on the Newtonian principles, exprefsly becaufe his own 
principles non ideo facile anfam prcebebat analyfi iufru- 
endct. 

Not a fliadovv of argument is given for the leading 
principle in this theory, vi s. that the velocity of the jet 
is the fame with the velocity of the ftream. None can 
be given, but faying that the preffure is equivalent to its 
production ; and this is alfuming the very thing he la¬ 
bours to prove. The matter of fad is, that the velo¬ 
city of the jet is greater than that of the Itream, and 
may be greater almoft in any proportion. Which cu¬ 
rious circumllance was difcovered and ingenioufly ex¬ 
plained long ago by Daniel Bernoulli in his Ilydrodyna- 
mica. It is evident that the velocity mull be greater. 
Were a dream of fand to come againft the plane, what 
goes through would indeed prelerve its velocity un¬ 
changed : but when areal fluid ftrikes the plane, all that 
does not pafs through is deflected on all fides ; and by 
thefe deflections forces are excited, by which the fila¬ 
ments which furround the cylinder immediately fronting 
the hole are made to prefs this cylinder on all fides, and 
as it were fqueeze it between them : and thus the par¬ 
ticles at the hole mult of necefllty be accelerated, and 
the velocity of the jet muft be greater than that oi the 
ftream. We are difpofed to think that, in a fluid per¬ 
fectly incompreflible, the velocity will be doubled, or at 
leaft increafed in the proportion of 1 to »/z. If the 
fluid is in the fmalleft degree compreflible, even in the 
very fmall degree that water is, the velocity at the fir ft 
impulfe may be much greater. D. Bernoulli found that 
a column of water moving 5 feet per fecond, in a tube 
fome hundred feet long, produced a velocity of 136 
feet per fecorrtl, in the firft moment. 

There being this radical defeCt in the theory of Mr 
Euler, it is needlefs to take notice of its total infuffi- 
ciency for explaining oblique impulfes and the refiftance 
of curvllineal prows. 

We are extremely lorry that our readers are deriving 
folution of fo little advantage from all that we have laid ; and that 
having taken them by the hand, we are thus obliged to 
grope about, with only a few fcattered rays of light to 
direCt our fteps. Let us fee what affiftance we can get 
from Mr d’Alembert, who has attempted a folution of 
this problem in a method entirely new and extremely 
ingenious. He faw clearly that all the followers of 
Newton had forfaken the path which he had marked 
out for them in the fecond part of his inveftigation, and 
had merely amufed tbemfelves with the mathematical 
difcuflions with which his introductory hypothelis gave 
■them an opportunity of occupying themfelves. He 
paid the deferved tribute of applaufe to Daniel Ber¬ 
noulli for having introduced the notion of pare preffure 
as the chief agent in this bufinefs; and he faw that he 
was in the right road, and that it was from hydroftati- 
cal principles alone that we had any chance of explain¬ 
ing the phenomena of hydraulics. Bernoulli had only 
confidered the preffurcs which were excited in confe- 
quence of the curvllineal motions of the particles. Mr 
d’Alembert even thought that thefe preffures were not 
the confequences, but the caufes, of thefe curvilineal 
motions. No internal motion can happen in a fluid 
but in confequence of an unbalanced preffure; and every 
Vol, XVI. 
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fuch motion will produce an inequality of pi eiu.re, Rt-f.i'Ur cc, 
which will determine the fucceeding motions. He there- w 
fore endeavoured to reduce all to the dilcovery ofthofe 
difturbing preflures, and thus to the laws of hydrofta- 
tics. He had long before this hit on a very refined 
and ingenious view of the aCtion of bodies on each 
other, which had enabled him to folve many of the moft 
difficult problems concerning the motions of bodies, fuch 
as the centre of ofcillaticn, of fpontaneous converfion, 
the preceffion of the equinoxes, &c. &c. with great fa¬ 
cility and elegance. He faw that the fame principle 
would apply to the adion of fluid bodies. The prin¬ 
ciple is this. 

“ In whatever manner any number of bodies are fup- 
pofed to all 0.1 each other , and by thefe aSions come to change 
iacir prefent motions, if we conceive that tie motion which 
each body would have in the following infant (fit Lei a roe 
fee}, is reflved into two other motions; one of which is 
the motion wb.ch it really takes in the following infant; 
the other will be fuch, that if each body had no other mo¬ 
tion but this fecond, the whole bodies would have remained 
in equilibria.'’ We here obferve, that “ the motion 
which each body would have in the following inftant, 
if it became free,” is a continuation of the motion 
which it has in the firft inftant. If may therefore per¬ 
haps be better expreffed thus: 

If the motions of bodies, anyhow ailing on each other, be 
confidered in two confecutive infants, and if we conceive 
the motion which it has in the frf infant as compounded of 
two others, one of which is the motion which it aSually 
takes in the fecond infant, the other is fuch, that if each 
body had only thofe fecond motions, the whole fyflem would 
have remained in equilibria. 

The propofition itfelf is evident. For if thefe fe¬ 
cond motions be not fuch as that an equilibrium of the^ 
whole fyftem would refult from them, the other com¬ 
ponent motions would not be thofe which the bodies 
really have after the change ; for they would neceffari- 
ly be altered by thefe unbalanced motions. See D’A¬ 
lembert Effal de Dynamique. 

Affifted by this inconteftible principle, Mr d’Alem¬ 
bert demonftrates, in a manner equally new and Ample, 
thofe propofltions which Newton had fo cautioufly de¬ 
duced from his hypothetical fluid, flowing that they 
were not limited to this hypothefis, viz. that the mo¬ 
tions produced by fimilar bodies, fimilarly projeded in 
them, would be fimilar; that whatever were the pref¬ 
fures, the curves deferibed by the panicles would be the 
iame ; and that the refifiances would be proportional 
to the fquares of the velocities. He then comes to con- 
flder the fluid as having its motions conftrained by the 
form of the canal or by folid obftacles interpofed. g 0 

We (hall here give a fumnury account of his funda- Summary 
mental propofition. account of 

It is evident, that if the body ADCE (fig. 16. J did Ilis funlla 
not form an obftrudion to the motion of the water, the meHta .i 
particles would deferibe parallel lines TF, OK, PS, &c. f™, *" 
But while yet at a diftance from the body in F, K, S, Opiate 
they gradually change their diredions, and deferibe the ccccxuyi, 
curves FM, K m, S n, fo much more incurvated as they 
are nearer to the body. At a certain diflance ZY this 
curvature will be infenfibie, and the fluid included in 
the fpace ZYHQ_will move uniformly as if the folid 
body were not there. The motions on the other fide 
of the axis AC will be the fame ; and we need only 

P atteni 
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Refi fiance, attend to one half, and we fliall confider thefe as in a 
ftate of permanency. 

No body changes either its diredtion or velocity other- 
wife than by infenfible degrees : therefore the particle 
which is moving in the axis will not reach the vertex 
A of the body, where it behoved to defied! inftantane- 
oufly at right angles. It will therefore begin to be de- 
fledted atfome point F a-head of the body, and will de- 
Uribe a curve FM, touching the axis in F, and the 
body in M; and then, gliding along the body, will 
quit it at fome point L, defcribing a tangent curve, 
which will join the axis again (touching it) in Jl; and 
thus there will be a quantity of flagnant water FAM 
before or'a-head of the body, and another LCR behind 
or aftern of it. 

Let a be the velocity of a particle of the fluid in 
any inftant, and a' its velocity in the next inftant. The 
velocity a maybe confidered as compounded of a' and 
a". If the particles tended to move with the velocities 
a" only, the whole fluid would be in equilibrio (general 
principle), and the preffure of the fluid would be the 
lame as if all were flagnant, and each particle were 

urged by a force —, f expreffing an indefinitely fmall 

' d u 

moment of time. (N.B. — is the proper expreflion of 

the accelerating force, which, by adting during the mo¬ 
ment f, would generate the velocity a"; and a" is fup- 
pofed an indeterminate quantity, different perhaps for 
each particle). Now let a be fuppofed conflant, or 
ci — a’. In this cafe a" ~ o. That is to fay, no pref¬ 
fure whatever will be exerted on the folid body unlefs 
there happen changes in the velocities or diredtions of 
the particles. 

Let a and a' then be the motions of the particles in 
two confecutive infants. They would be in equilibrio 

if urged only by the forces Therefore if y be tire 

point where the particles which defcribe the curve FM 
begin to change their velocity, the preffure in D would 
be equal to the preffure which the fluid contained in the 
canal y FMD would exert, if each particle were folicited 
a" 

by its force — The queftion is therefore reduced to the 

finding the curvature in the canal y FMD, and the ac- 
a » 

celerating forces — in its different parts. 

It appears, in the firft place, that no preffure is ex¬ 
erted by any of the particles along the curve FM : for 
fuppofe that the particle a (fig. 17.) defcribes the in¬ 
definitely lmall ftraight line a b in the firfl inftant, and 
b c in the fecond inftant; produce a b till b d—ab, and 
joining dc, the motion ab or b d may be confidered as 
compofed of b c, which the particle really takes in the 
next inftant, and a motion dc which fhould be deftroy- 
ed. Draw b i parallel to d c, and i e perpendicular to b c. 
It is plain that 'the particle b, folicited by the forces 
be, ei (equivalent to dc) fhould be in equilibrio. This 
being eftablifhed, be mufl be■— 0, that is, there will he 
jio accelerating or retarding force at b ; for if there 
be, draw b m (fig. 18.) perpendicular to b F, and the 
parallel n q infinitely near it. The part bn of the fluid 
contained in the canal b n 7 m would fuftain fome pref- 
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fure from b towards n, or from n towards b. Therefore Ri-fiftancr( 
fince the fluid in this flagnant canal fhould be in equili¬ 
brio, there muft alfo be fome action, at leaft in one of 
the parts b m, mq, q n, to counterbalance the adtion on' 
the part bn. But the fluid is flagnant in the fpace 
FAM (in confequence of the law of continuity). 
Therefore there is no force which can adt on b m, m q, 
qn ; and the preffure in the canal in the direction bn or' 
n b is nothing, or the force b e — 0, and the force i e is 
perpendicular to the canal; and there is therefore no 
preffure in the canal FM, except what proceeds from 
the part y F, or from the force ei ; which laft being per¬ 
pendicular to the canal, there can be no force exerted on 
the point M, but what is propagated from the part y F. 

The velocity therefore in the canal FM is conflant 
if finite, or infinitely fmall if variable : for, in the firfl 
cafe, the force b e would be abfolutely nothing; and in 
the fecond cafe, it would be an infinitefimal of the fe¬ 
cond order, and may be confidered as nothing in com- 
parifon with the velocity, which is of the firft order. 

We lhall fee by and by that the laft is the real ftate of 
the cafe. Therefore the fluid, before it begins to 
change its diredtion in F, begins to change its velo¬ 
city in fome point y a-head of F, and by the time that 
it reaches F its velocity is as it were annihilated. 

Cor. 1, Therefore the preffure in any point D arifes 
both from the retardations in the part y F, and from 
the particles which are in the canal MD : as thefe laft 

ci u 

move along the furface of the body, the force de- 

flroyed in every particle, is compounded of two others* 
one in the diredtion of the furface, and the other per¬ 
pendicular to it; call thefe p and p'. The point D is 
preffed perpendicularly to the furface MD ; ill, by all 
the forces p in the curve MD ; 2d, by the force p’ adt¬ 
ing on the Angle point D. This may b% negledted in 
comparifon of the indefinite number of the others : 
therefore taking in the arch MD, an infinitely fmall 
portion N m, =r s, the preffure on D, perpendicular to- 
the furface of the body, will be =fi s; and this flu¬ 
ent muft be fo taken as to be = 0 in the point M. 

Cor. 2. Therefore, to find the preffure on D, we 
muft find the force p on any point N. Let u be the 
velocity of the particle N, in the diredtion N m in any 
inftant, and u + u its velocity in the following inftant j 


we muft have p : 


Therefore the whole queftion 


fir 


is reduced to finding the velocity u in every point N, 
in the diredtion N m. 

And this is the aim of a feries of propofitions which His'fmal 
follow, in which the author difplays the moft accurate equation 
and precife conception of the fubjedt, and great addreis truiyfolve* 
and elegance in his mathematical analyfis. He at length thc P ro * 
brings out an equation which exprefles the preffure on b ^ em ’ du:j 
the body in the moft general and unexceptionable man¬ 
ner. We cannot give an abftradt, becaufe the train of 
reafoning is already concife in the extreme : nor can we 
even exhibit the final equation ; for it is conceived in 
the moft refined and abftrufe form of indeterminate 
fundtions, in order to embrace every poffible circum- 
ftance. But we can affure our readers, that it truly ex- 
preffes the folutian of the problem. But, alas ! it is of 
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fftflftance.- 110 ufe. So-imperfeX is our mathematical knowledge, 
u - that even Mr d’Alembert has not been able to exem¬ 
plify the application of the equation to the fim pie ft cafe 
which can be propofed, fuch as the direX irtipulfe on 
a plane furface wholly immerfed in the fluid. All that 
he is enabled to do, is to apply it (by fome modifica¬ 
tions and fubftitutions which take it out of its ftate of 
extreme generality) to the direX impulfe of a vein'of 
fluid on a plane which defleXs it wholly, and thus to 
fhow its conformity to the folution given by Daniel 
Bernoulli, and to obfervation and experience. He 
fhows, that this impulfe (independent of the deficiency 
arifing from the plane’s not being of infinite extent) is 
fomewhat left than the weight of a column whofe bafe 
is the feXion of the vein, and whofe height is twice the 
fall neceflary for communicating the velocity. This 
great philofopher and geometer concludes by faying, 
that he does not believe that any method can be found 
for l'olving this problem that is more direct and fimple ; 
and imagines, that if the deductions from it (hall be 
found not to agree with experiment, we muft give up all 
hopes of determining the refiftance of fluids by theory 
and analytical calculus. He fays analytical calculus; 
for all the phyfical principles on which the calculus pro¬ 
ceeds are rigoroufly demonltrated, and will not admit 
of a doubt. There i o ily one hypothefis introduced 
in his inveftigation, and this is not a phyfical hypothe- 
fis, but a hypothefis of calculation. It is, that the 
quantities which determine the ratios of the fecond flu¬ 
xions of the velocities, eftimated in the directions pa¬ 
rallel and perpendicular to the axis AC (fig. 16.) are 
functions of the abfciifa AP, and ordinate PM of the 
curve. Any perfon, in the leaft acquainted with ma¬ 
thematical analyfis, will fee, that without this fuppofi- 
tion no analyfis or calculus whatever can be inftituted. 
But let us-fee .what is the phyfical meaning of this hy¬ 
pothefis. Itisfimply this, that the motion of the par¬ 
ticle M depends on its fituation only. It appears im- 
poffible to form any other opinion ; and if we could 
form fuch an opinion, it is as clear as day-light that 
the cafe is defperate, and that we muft renounce all 
hopes. 

We are forry to bring our labours to this cottclufion ; 
but we are of opinion, that the only thing that remains 
is, for mathematicians to attach themfelves with firm- 
neft and vigour to fome fimple cafes; ar.d, without 
aiming at generality, to apply Mr d’Alembert’s or Ber¬ 
noulli’s mode of procedure to the particular circum- 
ftances of the cafe. It is not improbable but that, in 
the folutions which may be obtained of thefe particular 
cafes, circumftances may occur which are of a more ge¬ 
neral nature. Thefe will be fo many laws of hydrau¬ 
lics to be added to our prefent very fcanty (lock ; and 
thefe may have points ot refemblance, which will give 
birth to laws of ftill greater generality. And we re- 
pe it our expreflion of hopes of fome fuccefs, by endea¬ 
vouring to determine, in fume fimple cafes, the minimum 
fojjibilc of motion. The attempts of the Jefuit com¬ 
mentators on the Principia to afeertain this on the New¬ 
tonian hypothefis do them honour, and have really gi¬ 
ven us great atliftance in the particular cafe which came 
through their hands. 

And we fhould mu’tip’.v experiments on the refift¬ 
ance of bodies. Thofe ot the French academy are un¬ 
doubtedly of ineftimable value, and will always be ap- 
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pealed to. But there are circumftances in thofe expert- 
ments which render them more complicated than is 
proper for a general theory, and which therefore limit 
the conclufions which we with to draw from them. The 
bodies were floating on the furface. This greatly mo¬ 
difies the deflexions of the filaments of water, caufing 
fome to defleX laterally, which would olherwife have 
remained in one vertical plane ; and this circumftance 
alfo neceflarily produced what the academicians called 
the remmt, or accumulation on the anterior part of the 
body, and depreffion behind it. This produced an ad¬ 
ditional refiftance, which was meafnred with great diffi¬ 
culty and uncertainty. The elFeX of adheiion muft 
alfo have been very confiderable, and very different in 
the different cafes ; and it is of difficult calculation. It 
cannot perhaps be totally removed in any experiment, 
and it is neceflary to confider it as making part of the 
refiftance in the moft important praXical cafes, viz. the 
motion of fliips. Here we fee that its effeX is very- 
great. Every feamen knows that the fpeed, even of a 
copper-fheathed fhip, \sgreatly increafed by greafingher 
bottom. The difference is too remarkable to admit 
of a doubt: nor fhould we be furprifed at this, when we 
attend to the diminution of the motion of water in long- 
pipes. A fmooth pipe four and an half inches diame¬ 
ter, and 500 yards long, yields but one-fifth of the 
quantity which it ought to do independent of friXion. 

But adhefion does a great deal which cannot be com¬ 
pared with friXion. We fee that water flowing thro’ 
a hole in a thin plate will be increafed in quantity 
fully one-tliird, by adding a little tube whofe length is 
about twice the diameter of the hole. The adhefion 
therefore will greatly modify the aXion of the fila¬ 
ments both on the folid body and on each other, and 
will change both the forms of the curves and the velo¬ 
cities in different points; and this is a fort of objec¬ 
tion to the only hypothefis introduced by d’Alembert. 

Yet it is only a fort of objeXion ; for the effeX of this 
adhefion, too, muft undoubtedly depend on the fituation 
of the particle. 65 

The form of thefe experiments of the academy is ill- Tta exp«- 
fuited to the examination of the refiftance of bodies, r in j ents of 
wholly immerfed in the fluid. The form of expe- fhfc 
riment adopted by Robins for the refiftance of air, ceptible of 
and afterwards by the Chevalier Borda for water, is confidc- 
free from thefe inconveniences, and is fufceptible of raljle accu “ 
equal accuracy. The great advantage of both is the rac I‘ 
exaX knowledge which they give us of the velocity of 
the motion ; a circumftance effentially neceflary, and but 
imperfeXly known in the experiments of Mariotte and 
others, who examined quiefeent bodies expofed to the 
aXion of a ftream. It is extremely difficult to meafure 
the velocity of a ftream. It is very different in its dif¬ 
ferent parts. It is fwifteft of all in the middle fuperfi- 
cial filament, and diminifiles as we recede from this to¬ 
wards the Tides or bottom, and the rate of diminution 
is not precifely known. Could this be afeertained with 
the neceflary precifion, we fhould recommend the fol¬ 
lowing form of experiment as the moft fimple, eafy, eco- Plate 
nomical, and accurate. ccccxxxvi. 

Let </, b,c,d, (fig. 19.) be four hooks placed in a sim j e 6 £X . 
horizontal plane at the corners of a reXangular paral- ptriLentT 
lelogram, the fides a c,bd being, parallel to the direc-for meafu- 
tion of the ftream ABCD, and the fides a b, c d being r ' u S the 

perpendicular to it. Let the body G be fattened to vel ® cit 7 

P 1 „ » dream. 
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Refnh nce. an axis tf of ftiff-tempered fteel-wirc, fo that the fur- ftancy of form depends on the difttfrbing forces being Rcfifiaaee. 

w *''‘ **■' face on which the fluid is to aft may be inclined to always as die fquares of the velocity} and this ratio of 
the ftream in the precife angle we defire. Let this the diftuibing forces is preferved, while the inertia of 
axis have hooks at its extremities, which are hitched the fluid is the only agent and patient in the procefs. 
into the loops of four equal threads, fufpended from the But when we add to this the conttant (that is, invaria- 
hooks a, b, c, d ; and let H e be a fifth thread fufpend- ble) difturbing force of tenacity, a change of form and 
ed from the middle of the line joining the points of dimenfions muft happen. In like manner, the friftion,- 
fufpenfion a, b. Let HIK be a graduated arch, whofe or fomething analogous to friftion, which produces an 
centre is H, and whole plane is in the direftion of the efleft proportional to the velochy, muft alter this ne-- 
'ftream. It is evident that the impulfe on the body G ceffary ratio of the whole difturbing forces. We may 
will be meafured (by a procefs well known to every conclude, that the effeft of both thefe circumftances 
mathematician) by the deviation of the thread H e from will be to diminifh the quantity of this ftagnant fluid* 
the vertical line HI; and this will be done without any by licking it away externally ; and to this we muft 
intricacy of calculation, or any attention to the centres afcribe the fact, that the part FAM is never perfeftly 
of gravity, of ofcillation, or of percuffion. Thefe muft ftagnant, but is generally difturbed with a whirling mo- 
be accurately afcertained with refpeft to that form in tion. We may all© conclude, that this ftagnant fluid 
which the pendulum has always been employed for will be more incurvated between F and M than it would, 
meafuring the impulfe or velocity of a ftream. Thefe have been, independent of tenacity and friftion; and. 
advantages arife from the circumftance, that the axis that the arch LR will, on the contrary, be lefs incur- 
ef remains always parallel to the horizon. We may vated.—Arid, laftly, we may conclude, that there will 
be allowed to obferve, by the by, that this would have, be fomething oppofite to preffure, or fomething which 
been a great improvement of the beautiful experiments we may call abJlraSion, exerted on the poiierior part of 
of Mr Robins apd Dr Hutton on the velocities of the body which moves in a tenacious fluid, or is expo- 
cannon-fhot, and would have faved much intricate cal- fed to the ftream of fuch a fluid ; for the ftagnant 
culation, and been attended with many important ad- fluid LCR adheres to the furface LC ; and the paf- 
vantages. fing fluid tends to draw it away both by its tenacity 

The great difficulty is, as we have obferved, to mea- and by its friftion. This muft augmer.i the apparent 
fure the velocity of the ftream. Even this may be done impulfe of the ftream un fuch a body; and it muft 
in this way with fome precifion. Let two floating bo- greatly augment the reflftance, that is, the motion loft 
dies be dragged along the furface, as in the experiments by this body in its progrefs through the tenacious fluid : 
of the academy, at fome diftance from each other late- for the body muft drag along with it this ftagnant fluid* 
rally, fo that the water between them may not be fen- and drag it in oppofition to the tenacity and friftion of 
fibly difturbed. Let a horizontal bar be attached to the furrounding fluid. The effeft of this is moft re- 
them, tranfverfe to the direftion of their motion, at a markably feen in the refiftances to the motion of pen- 
proper height above the furface, and let a fpherical pen- dulums ; and the chevalier Buat, in his examination of 
dulum be fufpended from this,' or let it be fufpended Newton’s experiments, clearly (hows that this confti- 
from four points, as here deferibed. Now let the de- tutes the greateft part of the reflftance. 
viation of this pendulum be noted in a variety of ve- This moft ingenious writer has paid great attention 
locities. This will give us die law of relation be- to tills part of the procefs of nature, and has laid the 
tween the velocity and the deviation of the pendulum, foundation of a theory of reflftance entirely different 
Now, in making experiments on the reflftance of bo- from all the preceding. We cannot abridge it, and it 
dies, let the velocity of the ftream, in the very fila- is too imperfeft in its prefent condition to be offered as 
ment in which the reflftance is meafured, be deter- -a body of doftrine: but we hope that the ingenious au- 
mined by the deviation of this pendulum. ther will profecute the fubjtft. 

It were greatly to be wiffied that fome more palpable _ , _ 

argument could be found for the exiftence of a quantity . 

of ftagnant fluid at the anterior and pofterior parts of We cannot conclude this differtation (which we ac- Account of 1 
the body. The one already given, derived from the knowledge to be very unfatisfaftory and imperfeft) t j le cheva-. 
confideration that no motion changes either its velocity better, than by giving an account of fome experiments Her Buat’v 
or direftion by finite quantities in an inftant, is unex- of the chevalier Buat, which feem of immenfe confe- ex P cri " 
ceptionable. But it gives us little information. The quence, and tend to give us very new views of the fub- raeBUl 
fmalleft conceivable extent of the curve FM in fig, 16. jeft. Mr Buat obferved the motion of water bluing 
will anfwer this condition, provided only that it touch- from a glafs cylinder through a narrow ring formed by 
es the axis in fome point F, and the body in fome point a bottom of fmaller diameter ; that is, the cylinder was 
M, fo as not to make a finite angle with either. But open at both ends, and there was placed at its lower 
furely there are circumftances w hich rigoroufly deter- end a circle of fmaller diameter, by way of bottom, 
mine the extent of this ftagnant fluid. And it appears which, left a ring all around. He threw fome powder- 
xvithout doubt, that if there were no cohefion or fric- ed fealing wax into the water, and obferved with great 
tion, this fpace will have a determined ratio to the fuse attention the motion of its fmall particles. He faw 
of the body (the figures of the bodies being fuppofed thofe which happened to be in the very axis cf the cy- 
fimilar). Suppofe a plane furface AB, as in fig. io. linder defeend along the axis with a motion pretty 
there can be no doubt but that the figure A«DiB uniform, till they came very near the bottom ; from, 
will in every cafe be fimiiar. But if we fuppofe an this they continued to defeend very flowly, till they were 
sdhefion or tenacity which is conftant, this may make almoft in contaft with the bottom ; they then devia- 
3. change both in its extent and in its form: for its con- ted from the centre, and approached the orifice in. 
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Refinance, ftraight lines and with an accelerated motion, and at 
l a q Parted into the orifice with great rapidity. He 
had obferved a tiling fimilar to this in a horizontal ca¬ 
nal, in which he had fet up a fmall board like a dam or 
bar, over which the water flowed. He had thrown a 
goofeberry into the water, in order to meafure the velo¬ 
city at the bottom, the goofeberry being a fmall matter 
heavier than water. It approached the dam uniform¬ 
ly till about three inches from it. Here it almoft flood 
(till, but it continued to advance till almoft in contact. 
It then rofe from the bottom along the infide of the 
dam with an accelerated motion, and quickly efcaped 
over the top. 

Hence he concluded, that the water which covers 
the anterior part of the body expofed to the ftream is 
not perfe&ly ftagnant, and that the filaments recede 
from the axis in curves, which converge to the furfaee 
of the body as different hyperbolas converge to the 
fame affymptote, and that they move with a velocity 
continually increafing till they elcape round the fides 
of the body. 

He had eftablifhed (by a pretty reafonable theory, 
confirmed by experiment) a propofition concerning the 
preffure which water in motion exerts on the furfaee 
along which it glides, viz. that the preffure is equal to that 
« which it would exert if at rejl minus the weight of the co¬ 
lumn whof height would produce the velocity of the faffing 
Jlream. Confequently the preffure which the ftream 
exerts on the furfaee perpendicularly expofed to it will 
depend on the velocity with which it glides along it, 
and will diminifh from die centre to the circumference. 
This, fays he, may be die reafon why the impulfe 
on a plane wholly immerfed is but one half of that on 
gg a plane which defledh the whole ftream. 

And of the He contrived a very ingenious inftrument for exami- 
inftrument ning this theory. A fqvuue brafs plate ABGF (fig. 

c " utri ’ 20). was pierced with a great number of holes, and fixed 
aniinin * n t ^ ie ^ ront a fhallow box reprele-.ifed edgewife in fig. 
hi's theory; 2Im The back of this box was pierced with a hole c, 
in which was inferied the ube of glafs CDE, bent 
fquare at D. This inftrument was expofed to a ftream 
of water, which beat on the biafs plate. The water 
having filled the box through io_ holes, flood at an 
•equal height in the gjafs tube when the lurrounding 
water was ftagnant; but when it was in motion, it al¬ 
ways flood in die tube above the level of the fmooth 
water without, and thus indicated the preflure occafion- 
td by the adlion of the ftream. 

When the inftrument was not wholly immerfed, there 
was always a confiderable accumulation againft the front 
of the box, and a depreifion behind it.^The water before 
it was by no means ftagnant: indeed it ihould not be, 
as Mr Buat obferves; for ic confifts of the water which 
was elcaping on all fides, and therefore upwards from 
the axis of the ftream, which meets the plate j erpendi- 
cularly in c conftderably under the furfaee. It ei’c.ipes 
upwards ; and it the body were Sufficiently immerfed, 
it would efcape in this direction almoft as eafily as 
laterally. But in the preient circumftances, it heaps 
up, till the elevation occafions it to tall off fide wife as 
fa ft as it is renewed. When the inftrument was burr,cr¬ 
ied more than iu lbmidi.imeter under the furfaee, the 
water Hill rofe above the level, and the:e was a great 
depredion immediately behind this elevation. In con¬ 
sequence of this difficulty of efcaping upwards, ti e wa¬ 


ter flows off laterally; and if the horizontal dimenlions Refnhna e. 
of the furfaee is great, this lateral efflux becomes more 
difficult, and acquires a greater accumulation. From 
this it happens, that the refiftance of broad furfaces 
equally immerfed is greater than in die proportion of 
the breadth. A plane of two feet wide and one foot 
deep, when it is not completely immerfed, will be more 
refilled than a plane two feet deep and one foot wide ; 
for there will be an accumulation againft both : and 
even if thefe were equal in height, the additional fur- 
face will be greateft in the wideft body; and the ele¬ 
vation will be greater, becaufe the lateral efcape is more 
difficult. _ <>9 

The circumftances chiefly to be attended to are Circum- 
■l r fiances 

tneie. chiefly to 

The preffure on the centre was much greater than to- lit . att > erK] _ 
wards the border, and, in general, the height of the wa- to 
ter in the tube DE was more than f of the height ne- ufing this 
ceflary for producing the velocity when only the cen->«ftru- 
tral hole was open. When various holes were opened mcnt * 
at different diftances from the centre, the height of the 
water in DH continually dimiiiifhed as the hole was 
nearer the border. At a -certain diftance from the bor¬ 
der the water at E was level with the furroundirg wa- - Q 
ter, fo that no preffure was exerted on that hole. But Remark- 
the moft unexpeSed and remarkable circumftance was, able cir- 
that, in great velocities, the holes at the very border, cumftaucc f . J 
and even to a fmall diftance from it, not only fuftained 
no preffure, but even gave out water; for the water in 
the tube wa^ lower than the lurrounding water. Mr 
Buat calls this a non-frejfion. In a cafe in which the 
velocity of the ftream was three feet, and the preffure on 
the central hole cauled the water in the vertical tube to- 
ftand 33 lines or -|4 of an inch above the level of the 
furrounding fmooth water, the aflion on a hole at the 
lower corner of the fquare caufed it to ftand 12 lines 
lower than th;: fucrounding water. Now the velocity 
of the ftream in t’is experiment was 36 inches per fe- 
cond. This t squires 214 lines for its productive fall 
whereas the preffure oa the centra! hole was 33. This 
approaches to the preffure on a ft.rfice which defledls 
it wholly. The intermediate holes gave every varia¬ 
tion of preffure, and the diminution was more rapid 
as the holes were nearer the edge ; but the law of 
diminution could not be obferved. 

This is quite a new and moft unexpected circum- Not incon- 
ftance in the affion of fluids on load bodies, and ren- fiftens witft 
ders rlie fnbjeCt more intricate than ever ; yet it is by tIie P rinci ~ 
no means inconiiftent with the genuine principles of hy * 
hydroftatics or hydraulics. In as far as Mr Buat’:; 0 r°],ydrau-- 
propofition concerning the preffure of moving fluids lies, 
is true, it is very leafonable to fay, that when the 
lateral velocity with which the fluid tends to efcape 
exceeds the velocby of percuffion, the height neceffa- 
ry for producing this velocity muff exceed that which 
would produce the other, and a non-preffion muft be 
obferved. And if we confider the forms of the la¬ 
te; al filaments near the edge of the body, we fi-e that 
the concavity of the curve is turned towards the bo¬ 
dy, and that toe centrifugal ioree.; tend to diminifh 
their preffure on the body. If the middle alone were 
[truck with a confiderable velocity, the water might 
even rebound, as is frequently obferved. This aflual 
rebounding is here prevented by the furroundin"- wa¬ 
ter, which is moving with the fane velocity; 0 but 
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the preffure may be aim oft annihilated by the tendency 
to rebound of the inner filaments. 

Pan (and perhaps a confiderable part) of this appa¬ 
rent non-preftivii is undoubtedly produced by the tena¬ 
city of the water, which licks off with it the water 
lying in the hole. ■ But, at any rate, this is an im- 
portant fail, and gives great value to thefe experi- 
Suliftance ments. It gives a key to many curious phenome- 
of Buat’s na in the refi (lance of fluids; and the theory of Mr 
theory. Buat deferves a very ferious confideration. . It is all 
contained in the two following propofuions. 

1. “ If, by any eaufe whatever, a column of fluid, whe¬ 
ther making part of an indefinite fluid, or contained in folid 
canals, comet to motie with a given velocity, the preflure 
which it exerted laterally before its motion , either on the ad- 
joiningfluid or on the fides of the canal, is diminifhecl by the 
weight of a column having the height neceffary for communi¬ 
cating the velocity of the motion. 

2. “ The preflure on the centre of a plane furface per¬ 
pendicular to the flream and wholly immerfed in it, is \ of 
the weight of a column having the height ne effary for com- 

73 rnunicating the velocity. For 33 i 4 - of 214.” 

lExperi- He attempted to afeerta'n the medium preflure on 
hients by the whole furface, by opening 625 holes difperfed all 
over it. With the fame velocity of current, he found 
voti rme . ^ jjdght ; n t }j e tube t0 b e 2 g lines, or 74 more than 
the height neceffary for producing the velocity. But 
he juftly concluded this to be too great a meafure, be- 
caufe the holes were 4 of an inch from the edge : had 
there been holes at the very edge, they would have fuf- 
tained a non-prefflon, which would have diminifhed the 
height in the tube very confiderably. He expofed to 
the fame ftream.a conical funnel, which raifed the wa¬ 
ter to 34 lines. But this could not be confidered as 
a meafure of the preffure on a plane folid furface ; for 
the central water was undoubtedly fcooped out, as it 
were, and the filaments much more deflected than they 
would have been by a plane furface. Perhaps fomething 
of this happened even in every fmall hole in the for¬ 
mer experiments. And this fuggefts fome doubt as to 
the accuracy of the meafurement of the preffure and of 
the velocity of a current by Mr Pitot’s tube. It furely 
renders fome corrections abfolutely neceffary. It is a 
fact, that when expofed to a vein of fluid coming 
through a fhort paffage, the water in the tube Hands on 
a level with that in the refervoir. Now we know that 
the velocity of this ftream dees not exceed what would 
be produced by a fall equal to °f the head of wa¬ 
ter in the refervoir. Mr Buat made many valuable ob» 
fervations and improvements on this moli ufeful inftru- 
ment, which will be taken notice of in the articles Ri¬ 
vers and Water- Works. 

Mr Buat by a fcrupulous attention to all the circum- 
ftances, concludes, that the medium of preffure on the 
2 c c* - 

whole furface is eq ual to-A!2. of the weight of a co- 
21,5 & 

lumn, having the furface for its bafe, and the produc¬ 
tive fall for its height. But we think that there is an 
uncertainty in this conclufion; becaufe the height of the 
water in the vertical tube was undoubtedly augmented 
by an hydroftatical preffure arifing from the accumula¬ 
tion of water above the body which was expofed to 
tire ftream. 

Since the preffures are as the fquares of the veloci- 
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ties, or as the heights h which produce the velocities, RcMaiwC.. 
we may exprefs this preffure by the fymbol "■ - - X v, or 

21,5 

1,18 6 h, or m h, the value of m being 1,186. This 
exceeds confiderably the refult of the experiments of 
the French academy. In thefe it does not appear thet 
m fenfibly exceeds unity, Note, that in thefe experi¬ 
ments the body was moved through ftill water ; here 
it is expofed to a ftream. Thefe are generally fuppofed 
to be equivalent, on the authority of the third law of mo¬ 
tion, which makes every aftion depend on the relative 
motions. We (hall by and by fee fome caufes of difference. ^ 
The writers on this fubject feem to think their talk The aflion 
completed when they have confidered the aftion of the on the hin- 
fluid on the anterior part cf the body, or that part of de t r P art 
it which is before the broadeft fection, and have paid ° r , 

little or no attention to the hinder part. Yet thofe who ly'fmpor- 
afe moft interefted in the fubjeft, the naval architedls, tant with 
feem convinced that it is of no lefs importance to at- that on the 
tend to the form of the hinder part of a (hip. And lore-part* 
the univerfal practice of all nations has been to make 
the hinder part more acute than the fore part. This 
has undoubtedly been deduced from experience; for it 
is in diredt oppofition to any notions which a perfon 
would naturally form on this fubjefh Mr Buat there¬ 
fore thought it very neceffary to examine the adtion of 
the water on the hinder part of a body by the fame 75 
method. And, previous to this examination, in order to Experi- 
acquire fome fcientific notions of the fubjedt, he made 
the following very curious and inftrudtive experiment. R 18 B “ a J e 
Two little conical pipes AB (fig. 22.) were inferted 7 plate 
into the upright fide of a prifmatic veffel. They were ccccxxxvi. 
an inch long, and their diameters at the inner and outer 
ends were five and four lines. A was 57 lines under 
the furface, and B was 73. A glafs fyphon was made 
of the fhape reprefented in the figure, and its internal 
diameter was i£ lines. It was placed with its mouth 
in the axis, and even with the bafe of the conical pipe. 

The pipes being fliut, the veffel was filled with water, 
and it was made to ftand on a level in the two legs of 
the fyphon, the upper part being full of aii. When 
this fyphon was applied to the pipe A, and the water 
running freely, it rofe 32 lines in the flhort leg, and funk 
as much in the other. When it was applied to the 
pipe B, the water rofe 41 lines in the one leg of the 
fyphon, and funk as much in the other. 76 

He reafons in this manner from the experiment. The his 
ring comprehended between the end of the fyphon and reafon . in 8 
the fides of the conical tube being the narroweft part upon lC ’ 
of the orifice, the water iffued with the velocity cor- 
refponding to the height of the water in the veffel 
above the orifice, diminidied for the contradlion. If 
therefore the cylinder of water immediately before the 
mouth of the fyphon iffued with the fame velocity, the 
tube would be emptied through a height equal to this 
head of water (charge). If, on the contrary, this 
cylinder of water, immediately before mouth of the 
fyphon, were ftagnant, the water in it would exert its ' 
full preffure on the mouth of the fyphon, and the water 
in the fyphon would be level with the water in the veffel. 

Between thefe extremes we muft find the real ftate of 
the cafe, and we mull meafure the force of non-preffure 
by the rife of the water in the fyphon. 

We fee that in both experiments it bears an accurate 

pro- 
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Refifta»c«. proportion to the depth under the furface. For 57 : 

73 = 32 : 41 very nearly. He therefore eftimates the 
non-prefluie to be of the height of the water above 
77 the orifice. 

Seemingly We are difpofed to think that the ingenious author 

inaccurate. | ias not r eafoned accurately from the experiment. In 
the firft place, the force indicated by the experiment, 
whatever be its origin, is certainly double of what he 
fuppofes ; for it mul be meafured by the fum of the 
rife of the water in one leg, and its depreffion in the 
other, the weight of the air in tre bend of the fyphon 
being negle&ed. It is precifely analogous to the force 
acting on the water ofcillating in a fyphon, which is 
acknowledged to be the fum of the elevation and de¬ 
preffion. The force indicated by the experiment there¬ 
fore is 444 of the height of the water above the ori¬ 
fice. The force exhibited in this experiment bears a 
ftill greater proportion to the produ&ive height; for 
it is certain that the water did not ilfue with the velo¬ 
city acquired by the fall from the furface, and pro¬ 
bably did not exceed 4 of it. The effedt of contraction 
mult have been confiderable and uncertain. The velo¬ 
city fhould have been meafured both by the amplitude 
of the jet and by the quantity of water difcharged. In 
the next place, we apprehend that much of the effedt 
is produced by the tenacity of the water, which drags 
along with it the water which would have flowly iffued 
from the fyphon, and the other end not dipped into 
the water of the veffel. We know, that if the hori¬ 
zontal part of the fyphon had been continued Car 
enough, and if no retardation were occafioned by fric¬ 
tion, the column of water in the upright leg would have 
accelerated like any heavy body ; and when the Iaft of 
it had arrived at the bottom of that leg, the whole in 
the horizontal part would be moving with the velocity 
acquired by falling from the furface.The water of the vef¬ 
fel which iffues through the furrounding ring very quick¬ 
ly acquires a much greater velocity than what the water 
defcending in the fyphon woulda’cquire in the fame time, 
and it drags this laft water along with it both by tenacity 
and fridtion, and it drags it out till its adtion is is oppofed 
by want of equilibrium produced in the fyphon, by 
the elevation in die one leg and the depreffion in the 
other. We imagine that little can be concluded from 
the experiment with refpedt to the real non-preffure. 
Nay, if the fides of the ft phon be fuppofed infinitely 
thin, fo that there would be no curvature of-the fila¬ 
ments of the furrounding water at the mouth of the 
fyphon, we do not very diftindtly fee any fource of non- 
prelfure : For we are net altogether fatisfied with the 
proof which Mr Buat offers for this meafure of the 
preffure of a ftream of fluid gliding along a furface, and 
objlrufledby fridion or any other caafe. We imagine that 
the palling water in the prefent experiment would be a 
little retarded by accelerating continually the water de¬ 
fcending in the fyphon, and renewed a-top, fuppofing 
the upper end open ; becaufe this water would not efit- 
felf acquire more than half this velocity. It however 
drags it out, till it not only refifls with ?. force equal to 
the weight of the whole verncal column, but even ex¬ 
ceeds it by 44 o• This it is able to do, becaufe the 
whole preffure by which the water iffues from an orifice 
has been Ihown (by Daniel Bernoulli) to be equal to 
twice this weight. We therefore conflder this beauti¬ 
ful experiment as chiefly valuable, by giving us a mea- 


fure of the tenacity of the water; and we u iih that >.t RrMUnee. 
were repeated in a variety of depths, in order to difeo- 
ver what relation the force exerted bears to the depth. 

It wc.uld feem that the tenacity, being a certain deter¬ 
minate thing, the proportion of 100 to 11 2 would net 
be conftant; and that the obferved ratio would be made 
up of two parts, one of them conftant, and the other 
proportional to the depth under the furface. 

But ftill this experiment is intimately connected 
with the matter in hand 5 and this apparent non-pref- 
fure on the hinder part of a body expofed to a ftream, 
from whatever caufes it proceeds, does operate in the 
adtion of water on this hinder part, and muft be taken 
into the account. 7*1 

.We muft therefore follow the Chevalier de Buat in Further 
his difeuflions on this fubjedt. A prifmatic body, ha- diicuflions 
ving its prow and poop equal and parallelfurfaces, and ^ uut 
plunged horizontally into a fluid, will require a force 
to keep it firm in the diredtion of its axis precifely equal 
to the difference between the real prefl’ures exeited on 
its prow and poop. If the fluid is at reft, this diffe¬ 
rence will be nothing, becaufe the oppofite dead pref- 
fures of the fluid will be equal: but in a ftream, there 
is fuperadded to the dead preffure on the prow the ac¬ 
tive preffure arifing from the defiedtions of the filaments 
of this fluid. 

If the dead preffure on the poOp remained in its full 
intenfity by the perfedt ftagnation of the water be¬ 
hind it, the whole feniible preffure on the body would 
be the adtive preffure only on the prow, reprefented by 
m h. If, on the other hand, we could fuppofe that the 
water behind the body moved continually away from it 
(being renewed laterally) with the velocity of the ftream, 
the dead preffure would be entiiely removed from its 
poop, and the whole fenfible preffure, or what muft be 
oppofed by fome external force, would be m h -f- h. 

Neither of thefe can happen; and the real ftate of the 
cafe muft be between ihefe extremes. 7,; 

The following experiments were tried : The perfo- Expcri- 
rated box with its vertical tube was expofed to the meilts ~ 
ftream, the brafs plate being turned down the fit earn. 

The velocity was again 36 inches per fecond. 

The central hole A alone being opened, gave a non- 
preffure of - - - 13 lines. 

A hole B, 4 of an inch from the edge, 

gave - - 15 

A hole C, near the furface - 15,7 

A hole D, at the lower angle - 15,3 

Here it appears that there is a very confiderable. 
non-preffure, increafmg from the centre to the border. 

This increafe undoubtedly proceeds from the greater la¬ 
teral velocity with which the water is gliding in from 
the fides. The water behind was by no means ftag- 
nant, although moving off with a much fmaller velocity 
than that of the paffing ftream, and it was vifibly re¬ 
moved from the fides, and gradually licked away at its. 
further extremity. 

Another box, having a great number of holes, all 
open, indicated a medium of non-preffure equal to 13,4 
lines. 

Another of larger dimenfions, but having fewer holes, 
indicated a non-preffure of 12}. 

But the mod remarkable, and the moft important 
phenomena, were the following : 

The firft box was fixed to the fide of another box. 


£0 
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'•'(Uhr.ce. fo that, when till was made fmootb, it made a perfect it is plain that the real velocity of a filament in its oh- Reduce, 
cube, of which the perforated brafs plate made the lique path is augmented. We always obferve, th.it a 
poop. - ftone lvmg in the fand, and expofed to the wafh of the 

The apparatus being now expofed to the ftream, fea, is laid bare at the bottom, and the fand is generally 
v: h the perforated plate looking down the ftream, wafhed away to fome diftance all round. This is ow- 
The hole A indicated a non-preffion - = 7,2 ing to the inpreafed velocity of the water which comes 

B - 8 into contaft with the ftone. It takes up more fand 

C - 6 than it can keep floating, and it depofits it at a little 

Here was a great diminution of the non-preffions diftance all around, forming a little bank, which fur- 
produced by the diftance between the prow and the rounds the ftone at a fmall diftance. When the fila- 
poop. ments of water have palled the body, they are prefled 

This box was then fitted in the fame manner, fo as by the ambient fluid into the place which it has quit- 
to make the poop of a box three feet long. In this ted, and they glide round its ftern, and fill up the fpace 
iitmtion the non-prelfures were as follow : behind. The more divergent, and the more rapid they 

Hole A - - 1,5 are, when about to fall in behind, the more of the cir- 

B - 3,2 cumambient preflure muft be employed to turn them in- 

The non-preflions were ftill farther diminilhed by this to the trough behind the body, and lefs of it will re- 
increafe of length. main to prefs them to the body itfelf. The extreme 

The box was then expofed with all the holes open, of this muft obtain when the ftream is obftrudled by a 
in three different fituations : thin plane only. But when there is fome diftance be- 

ift, Single, giving a rioii-preflure - 13,1 tween the prow and the poop, the divergency of the fi- 

2d, Making the poop of a cube - 5,3 laments which had been turned afide by the prow, is 

3d, Making the poop of a box three feet long 3,0 diminifhed by the time that they have come abreaft of 
Another larger box : the ftern, and ftiould ttlrn in behind it. They are 

1 ft. Single - - 12,2 therefore more readily made to converge behind the 

2d, Poop of a cube . - - 5, body, and a more Confiderable part of the furrounding 

g 0 3d, Poop of the long box - - 3,2 preflure remains unexpended, and therefore preffes the 

Great u- Thefe are moll valuable experiments. They plainly water againft the ftern ; and it is evident that this ad- 
tility of fhow how important it is to confider the adfion on the vantage muft be fo much the greater as the body is 

them m hinder part of the body. For the whole impulfe or longer. But the advantage will foonbe fufceptible of 

ip- uilil- j-gdfhanee, which muft be withftood or overcome by the no very confiderable increafe: for the lateral and di- 

" 0 external force, is the fum of the adlive preflure on the vergent, and accelerated filaments, Will faori become fo 


fore-part, and of the nonprefliire on the hinder-part; 
and they fhow that this does not depend folely on the 
form of the prow and poop, but alfo, and perhaps chief- 
• .ly, on the length of the body. We fee that the non- 
preflure on the hinder-pait was prodigioufly diminifhed 
(reduced to one-fourth) by making the length of the 
body triple of the breadth. And hence it appears, that 
merely lengthening a /hip, without making any change 
in the form either of her prow on her poop, will greatly 
diminifh the refiftance to her motion through the wa¬ 
ter ; and this increafe of length may be made by conti-' 
nuingthe form of the mid/hip frame in feveral timbers 
along the keel, by which the capacity of the /hip, and 
her power of carrying fail, will be greatly increafed, 
and her other qualities improved, while her fpeed is 
augmented. 

”* . It is furely of importance to confider a little the 
caufe of it phyfical caufe of this change. The motions are ex- 
■explained, tremely complicated, and we muft be contented if we 
can but perceive a few leading circumftances. 

The water is turned afide by the anterior part of the 
body, and the velocity of the filaments is increafed, and 
, they acquire a divergent motion, by which they alfo 
pufli afide the furrounding water. ■ On each fide of the 
body, therefore, they are moving in a divergent direc¬ 
tion, and with an increafed velocity. But as they are 
on all fides prefled by the fluid without them, their 
motions gradually approach to parallelifm, and their ve¬ 
locities to an equality with the ftream. The progref- 
five velocity, or that in the diredlion of the ftream, is 
checked, at leaft at firft. But fince we obferve the fi¬ 
laments conftipated round the body, and that they are 
not defledted at right angles to their former direction, 

4 


nearly parallel and equally rapid with the reft of the 
ftream, that a great increafe of length will not make 
any confiderable change in thefe particulars ; and it 
muft be accompanied with an increafe of fridfion. 

Thefe are very obvious refledtions. Afid if we attend 
minutely to the Way in which the almoft ftagnant fluid 
behind the body is expended arid renewed, we /hall fee 
all thefe efledfs confirmed and augmented. But as 
We cannot fay any thing on this fubjedt that is pre- 
cife, or that'can be made the fubjedt of computation, 
it is needlefs to enter into a more minute difenfljon. 

The diminution of the non-prefltfre towards the centre 
molt probably arifes from the fmaller force which is ne- 
ceflary to be expended in the infledtion of the lateral fi¬ 
laments, already inftedted in fome degree, and having 
their velocity diminifhed. But it is a fubjedt highly de¬ 
fending the attention of the mathematicians; and we 
prefume to invite them to the ftudy of the motions of 
thefe lateral filaments, paffing the body, and preffed 
into its wake by forces which are fufceptible of no dif¬ 
ficult inveftigation. It feems highly probable that if 
aprifmatic box, witbafquare ftern, were fitted with an 
addition precifely lhaped like the water which would 
(abftradfing tenacity and friclion) have been ftagnant 
behind it, the quantity of non-prefiion would be the 
fmalleft poffible. The mathematician wotild furely dif- 
cover circumftances which would fumifh fome maxims 
of conftrudtion for the hinder part as well as for the 
prow. And as his fpeculations on this laft have not been 
wholly fruitlefs, we may expedt advantages fforia his at- 8 a 
tention to this part, ft much negledted. Bust’s de- 

In the mean time, let us attend to the deductions 
which Mr de Buat has made from his few experiments. expTrJ-” 

When meats. 
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Rtfifhnce. When the velocity is three feet per fecond, requi- 
ring tiie productive height 21,5 lines, the heights cor¬ 
responding to the non preffjre on the poop of a thin 
plane i, 14,41 lines (taking in feveral circumftances of 
judicious correction, which we have not mentioned), 
that of a foot cube is 5,83, and that of a box of triple 
length is 3,31. 

Let q exprefs the variable ratio of thefe to the height 
producing' the velocity, lo that q b may exprefs the non- 
prefiure in every cafe ; we have, 

For a thin plane - - q — 6,67 

t a cube - - - 0,271 

a box = 3 cubes - - °> I 53 

. It is evident that the value of q has a dependence on 
the proportion of the length, and the tranfveife feflion 
of the body.' A feries of experiments on prifmatic bo¬ 
dies fhowed Mr de Buat that the deviation of the fila¬ 
ments was fimilar in limilar bodies and that this ob¬ 
tained even in diflimilar prifms, when the lengths Were 
as the i’quai e-roots of the Iraniverie feCtions. Although 
therefore the experiments were not fuflniently nume¬ 
rous for deducing the precife law, it feemed not impof- 
fible to deiive from them a very ufeiul approximation. 
By a dexterous companion he found, that if / expreflls 
the length of the pri m, and s the area cf the tranfv .ne 
feCliun, and L exprtfles the common logaiithm of the 
quantity to which it is prefixed, we lhall exprefs the 

non-preffure pretty accurately by the formula -i — 

L ( —) q 

Hence arifes an important remark, that when the 
height correfponding to the non -pieffion is greater than 
*/s, and th- body is little immeri'ed in the fluid, there 
will be a void behind it. Thus a furface of a fquare 
inch, juft immerfed in a current of three feet per fe¬ 
cond, will have a void behind it. A foot fquare will 
be in a fimilar condition when the velocity is 12 feet. 

We mud be careful to diftinguilh this n.-n-pieffure 
from the other caules of refiftauce, which are always 
neceffarily combined with it. It is fuperaddttive to 
the adive impieffion on the prow, to the ftatical pref- 
fure of the accumulation a-head of the-body, the llatical 
prelfure ariling from the depreflion behind it, tiie efreds 
of fridion, and the cfFedts of tenacity. It i, indeed 
next to irapoffible to eftimate them feparatcly, and many 
of them are adually combined in the meafures now gi¬ 
ven. Nothing can determine the puie non-pretfurcs 
till we can afeeruin the motions of the filaments. 

He coutro- Mr de Buat here takes occafion to controvert the 
verts a univerl'ally adopted maxim, that the preliure cccafioned 
maxim uni- by a fire .m of fluid on a fixed body is tire fame with 
011 a body moving with equal velocity in. a qui- 
> efeent fluid. He repeated all thefe experiments with 
the perforated box in llill w.rer. The general diitinc- 
tion was, that b' th tire preflures and the 11 -n rreffure 
in this cafe was lefs, and that the odds was chiefly to 
be obferved near the edges of the furface. The gene¬ 
ral fador of the preflu e of a ftream on the anterior fur- 
face vvas m — 1,186; but that on a body moving 
through a llill fluid is only m — 1. He obferved no 
non-prelfure even at the very edge of the prow, but 
even a fen.b.e preliure. The prelfure, tliercf re, or re¬ 
fill. mcc, is nn re erua’l. dilhned o\ er the furface of the 
prow ti.an the mi, idle is.—-He alio found that the re¬ 
lilt .n.e i.inrii.lined in a lefs rat’O than the fquares of 
the vel -ciiie*, e^cctally in fmall velocities. 

Von. XVI. 


The ncr.-piefiures increafed in a greater ratio than the Hcirutr 
fquares of the velocities. The ratio of the v\ locitlcs to a 
fn.all velocity of zf inches per fecond increafed geame- 
tiica ly, the value of q increafed arithmetically ; and we 
may determine q for any velocity V by this proportion 

V hi' 

L £ 5 .: L — 0,5 : q, and q = 2 ’ 2 _. That is, 

2,2 22 2 , 8 ". 

let the common logarithm of the velocity, divided 
by 2}, be conlidered as a common number ; divide 
this common number by 2-,%, the quotient h q, v.l icii 
mult be multiplied by the produdive height. The p:o- 
ctud is the preliure. 

When Pitot’.- tube was expofed to the ftream, we 
had m— \ \ but when it is canied through fti.l water, 
m is — 1,22. When it was turned from the ft:earn, 
we had q — o, 157 ; but when carried through ftill 
water, q is = 0,138. A remarkable experiment. 

Wise., the tube was moved late ally through the v.m- Andi'aji- 
ter, fo that the motion was in the diredion of the plane P orts 11 
of its mouth, the n n-preliure was = 1. This is one v- r ,«ion b y 
of his chief arguments for his theory of non-preffion. *14e"™'e- 
He does not give the detail of the experiment, and runout? 
only inlerts the refult in his table. 

As a body expofed to a ftream defleds the fluid, 
he«ps i. up, and increafes its velocity; fo a body moved 
through a ftill fluid turns it afide, cau.es it to fwell up 
before it, and gives it a real motion alongfide of it in 
the oppolite diredion. And as the body expofed to a 
ftream has a quantity of fluid almoft fhtgnant both, be¬ 
fore and behind ; fo a body moved through a ftill fluid 
carries before it and drags after it a quantity of fluid, 
which accompanies it w.th nearly an equal velocity. 

This addition to the quantity of matter in motion mult 
make a diminution of its velocity ; and this forms a very 
considerable part of the obferved leliftance. j. 

We cairn -t, however, help remarking that it would The „[>jec- 
require very diftind and ftrong proof indeed to < ver- tion rot 
turn the common opinion, which is founded on our moft well found- 
certain and Ample conceptions of motion, and on a law cd ' 
o< nature to which we have never ob.eived an excep¬ 
tion. Mr de Buat’s experiments, tho’ moft judioioully 
contrived, and executed with icrujnnous care, are by no 
means of this kind. They were, of abfolute neceflity, 
very complicated ; and many circumftances, impoflible 
to avoid or to appreciate, rendered the obfervation, or 
at leaft the companion, ol the velocities, very uncertain. gg 

We can fee but two circumftances which do not ad- Remark* 
mit of an ealy c r immediate comparifon in the two and expe- 
Itates of the problem. When a body is expofed to a riments mi 
ftream in our txjvrin.en/s, in order to have an impulfe ln . o:i011 
made on it, there is a force tending to move the body 
backwards, independent of the real impulfe or preflurc or llill wa- 
occalioned by the deflection of the ftream. We camv t ter. 
have a ftream except in confequence of a flopinn- fur¬ 
face. Sttppofe a body floating in this ftream? It 
will not only fail don n nlw% with the Jlream, but it 
will jail dov.n tie Jlravi, aud will therefore go faftcr 
along the canal than the ftream does : for it is floatino¬ 
on an inclined plane; and if we examine it by the laws 
of hydroftatics, we ftiall find, that befides its own ten¬ 
dency to fill: down this inclined plane, there is an odds 
of hydrouatical preliure, which pujhss it down this 
plane. It will theref re go along the canal falter than 
the ftream. For this acceleration depends on the differ¬ 
ence of prelfure at the tw ■ ends, and will be more re- 

markable 
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Refinance, markable as the body is larger, and efpecially as it is 
longer. This may be diftindtly obferved. All floating bo¬ 
dies go into the ftream of the river, becaufe there they 
find the fmalleft obftruftion to the acquifition of this 
motion along the inclined plane ; and when a number 
of bodies are thus floating down the ftream, the largeft 
and longeft outftrip the reft, A log of wood floating 
down in this manner may be obferved to make its way 
very fall among the chips and faw-duft which float 
alongfide of it. 

Now when, in the courfe of our experiments, a body 
is fupported againft the aftion of a ftream, and the im- 
pulfe is meafured by the force employed to fupport it, 
It is plain that part of this force is employed to adt 
againft that tendency which the body has to outftrip 
the ftream. This does not appear in our experiment, 
-when we move a body with the velocity of this ftream 
through ft ill water having a horizontal furface. 

The other diftinguiftfing circumftance is, that the re¬ 
tardations of a ftream arifing from fridtion are found 
to be nearly as the velocities. When, therefore, a 
ftream moving in a limited canal is checked by a body 
put in its way, the diminution of velocity occasioned by 
the fridtion of the ftream having already produced its ef- 
fedt, the impulfe is not affedled by it; but when the 
body puts the ftill water in motion, the fridtion of the 
bottom produces forr.e effedt, by retarding the recefs 
of the water. This, however, mull be next to no¬ 
thing. 

The chief difference will arife from its being almoft 
impoflible to make an exadt comparifon of the veloci¬ 
ties : for when a body is moved againft the ftream, the 
relative velocity is the fame in all the filaments. But 
when we expofe a body to a ftream, the velocity of the 
different filaments is not the fame j becaufe it decreafes 
» from the middle of the ftream to the fides. 

Mr Buat’s Mr Buat found the total fenfible refiftance of a plate 
calculation 12 inches fquare, and meafured, not by the height of 
of refill- water in the tube of the perforated box, but by weights 

ance, adting on the arm of a balance, having its centre 15 

inches under the furface of a ftream moving three feet 
per fecond, to be 19,46 pounds; that of a cube of 
the fame dimenfions was 15,22 ; and that of a prifm 
three feet long was 13,87 ; that of a prifm fix feet long 
was 14,27. The three firft agree extremely well with 
the determination of m and q, by the experiments with 
the perforated box. The total refiftance of the laft 
was undoubtedly much increafed by fridtion, and by 
the retrograde force of fo long a prifm floating in an in¬ 
clined ftream. This laft by computation is 0,223 pounds; 
this added to h (m + q),, which is 13,59,gives 13,81, 
leaving 0,46 for the effedt of fridtion. 

If the fame refinances be computed on the fuppofl- 
-tion that the body moves in ftill water, in which cafe 
we have m =5' 1, and q for a thin plate = 0,433 > and 
if q be computed for the lengths of. the other two bo¬ 
dies by the formula — =L 1,42 + ^="; we fliall get for 

, , the refiftances 14,94; 12,22 ; and ii, 49- 

tnuatity cf Hence Mr Buat concludes, that the refinances in 

water ad- thefe two ftates are nearly in the ratio of 13 to 10. 

hering to a This, he thinks, will account for the difference obfer- 

hoiy mov- vec j j n experiments of different authors. 

iug in ftill g uat next endeavours to afcertain the quantity 

\yater, c. ^ wat;er which is made to adhere in fome degree to a 


body which is carried along thro’ ftill water, or which Refiftance. 
remains nearly flagnant in the midft of a ftream. He 
takes the fum of the motions in the diredtion of the 
ftream, viz. the fum of the adtual motions of all thofe 
particles which have loft part of their motion, and he 
divides this fum by the general velocity of the ftream. 

The quotient is equivalent to a certain quantity of wa¬ 
ter perfedtly ftagnant round the body. Without being 
able to determine this with precifion, he obferves, that 
it augments as the refiftance diminilhes; for in the cafe 
of a longer body, the filaments are obferved to con¬ 
verge to a greater diftance behind the body. The 
ftagnant mafs a-head of the body is more conftant; for 
the defledtion and refiftance at the prow are obferved 
not to be affedled by the length of the body. Mr Buat, 
by a very nice analyfis of many circumftances, comes 
to this conclufion, that the whole quantity of fluids 
which in this manner accompanies the folid body, re¬ 
mains the fame whatever is the velocity. He might 
have deduced it at once, from the confideration that the 
curves defcribed by the filaments are the fame in all ve¬ 
locities. 

He then relates a number of experiments made to aft 
certain the abfolute quantity thus made to acc< mpany 
the body, Thefe were made by caufing pendulums to 
ofcillate in fluids. Newton bad determined the re- 
fiftances to fuch ofcillation by the diminution of the 
arches of vibration. Mr Buat determines the quantity 
of dragged fluid by the increafe of their duration ; for 
this ftagnation or dragging is in fadt adding a quanti¬ 
ty of matter to be moved, without any addition to the 
moving force. It was ingenioufly obferved by Newton, 
that the time of ofcillation was not fenfibly affedled by 
the refiftance of the fluid : a compenfation, almoft com¬ 
plete, being made by the diminution of the arches of 
vibration ; and experiment confirmed this. If, there¬ 
fore, a great augmentation of the time of vibration be 
obferved, it muft be afcribed to the additional quantity 
of matter which is thus dragged into motion, and it may 
be employed for its meafurement. Thus, let a be the 
length of a pendulum Twinging feconds in vacuo, and 
/ the length of a fecond’s pendulum Twinging in a fluid. 

Let p be the weight of the body in the fluid, and P 
the weight of the fluid difplaced by it; P + p will ex- 

and will be the ratio 


prefs its weight in vacuo, 


f 


of thefe weights. We fliall therefore have 




0 A 7 a ? 

l ^ 1 ~ P + p * 

Let n P exprefs the fum of the fluid difplaced, and 
the fluid dragged along, n being a number greater than 
unity, to be determined by experiment. The mafs in 
motion is no longer P + /, but P -J- n P, while its 
weight in the fluid is ftill p. Therefore we muft have; 


7 = 


a p 


n P 4* p ■ 




+ * 


A prodigious number of experiments made by Mr 
Buat on fpheres vibrating in water gave values of », 
which were very conftant, namely, from 1,5 to 1,7 ; 
and by confidering the circumftances which accompa¬ 
nied the variations of n (which he found to arife chief¬ 
ly from the curvature of the path defoibed by the 
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Refiftance. ball), he dates the mean value of the number n at 
1,583. So that a fphere in motion drags along with 
it about r S °f i ts own bulk of fluid with a velocity 
equal to its own. 

He made fimilar experiments with prifms, pyramids, 
and other bodies, and found a complete confirmation 
of his affertion, that prifms of equal lengths and fec- 
tions, though diffimiiar, dragged equal quantities of 
fluid ; that fimilar prifms and prifms not fimilar, but 
vvhofe length were as the fquare-root of their fec- 
tions, dragged quantities proportional to their bulks. 

He found a general value of n for prifmatic bodies, 
which alone may be confidered as a valuable truth ; 
aVs 

namely, that n = 0,705 ~ + 1,13. 


From all thefe circumftances, we fee an intimate 
connexion between the preffures, non-prelfures, and 
the riu d dragged along with the body. Indeed this 
is immediately deducible from the firft principles ; for 
what Mr Buat calls the dragged fluid is in fa ft a cer¬ 
tain portion of the whole change of motion produced 
in the diredtion of the body’s motion. 

It was found, that with refpeft to thin planes, fpheres, 
and pyramidal bodies of equal bafes, the refiftances were 
inverfely as the quantities of fluid dragged along. 

The intelligent reader will readily oblerve, that thefe 
views of the Chevalier Buat are not fo much difcoveries 
of new principles as they are claffifications of confe- 
quences, which may all be deduced from the general 
principles employed by D’Alembert and other mathe¬ 
maticians. But they greatly affilt us in forming notions 
of different parts of the procedure of nature in the mu¬ 
tual adtion of fluids and folids on each other. This muff 
be very acceptable in a fubjeft which it is by no means 
probable that we fhall be able to inveftigate with ma¬ 
thematical precifion. We have given an account of 
thefe laft obfervations, that we may omit nothing of 
confequence that has been written on the fubjedl; and 
we take this opportunity of recommending the Hydruu- 
lique of Mr Buat as a moft ingenious work, containing 
more original, ingenious, and pradhcally ufeful thoughts, 
than all the performances we have met with. His doc¬ 
trine of the principle of uniform motion of fluids hi pipes 
and open canals, will be of immenfe fervice to all engi¬ 
neers, and enable them to determine with fufficient pre¬ 
cifion the moft important queflions in their profdhon ; 
queflicns which at prefent they are hardly able to guefs 
at. See Rivers and WATEU-Worls. 

®9 The only circumftance which we have not noticed in 

refiftance detail, ‘ s change of refiftance produced by the void, 
produced or tendency to a void, which obtains behind the body; 
by the void and we omitted a particular difcuflion, meiely becaufe 
behind a we could fay nothing fufficiently precife on the fubjedl. 
body Perfons not accuftomed to the difcuflions in the phyfico- 
mathematical fciences, are apt to entertain doubts or 
falfe notions connedted with this circumftance, which 
we fhall attempt to remove ; and with this we fhall con¬ 
clude this long and unfatisfadlory diflirtation. 

Exjdained. If a fluid were perfedtly incompreffible, and were 
contained in a veffel incapable ot extenfion, it is im- 
poflible that any vend could be formed behind the body ; 
and in this cafe it is not very eafy to fee how motion 
could be performed in it. A fphere moved in fuch a 
medium could not advance the fmalleft diftance, unlefs 
fome particles of the fluid, in filling up the fpace left 
by it, moved with a velocity next to infinite. Some 


degree of compreflibility, however fmall, feems necef- 
fary. If this be infenfible, it may be rigidly demon- 
ftrated, that an external force of comprefllon will make 
no fenflble change in the internal motions, or in the re¬ 
fiftances. This indeed is not obvious, but is an imme¬ 
diate confequence of the qnaquaverfum preflure of fluids. 
As much as the preffure is augmented by the external 
comprefilons on one fide of a body, fo much it is aug¬ 
mented on the other fide ; and the fame muft be laid of 
every particle. Nothing more is neceffary for fecuring- 
the fame motions by the fame partial and internal forces; 
and this is fully verified by experiment. Water re¬ 
mains equally fluid under any compreffions. In fome 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s experiments balls of four inches 
diameter were made fo light as to preponderate in wa¬ 
ter only three grains. Thefe balls deicended in the 
fame manner as they would have defeended in a fluid 
where the refiftance was equal in every part; yet, when 
they were near the bottom of a veffel nine feet deep, 
the compreflion round them was at laft 2400 times 
the moving force ; whereas, when near the top of the 
veffel, it was not above 50 or 60 times. 

But on a fluid fenfibly compreffible, or which is not 
confined, a void may be left behind the body. Its mo¬ 
tion may be fo fwift that the furrounding preffure may 
not fuffice for filling up the deferted fpace ; and, in 
this cafe, a ftatical preflure will be added to the refiftance. 
This may be the cafe in a veffel or pond of water 
having an open furface expofed to the finite or limited 
preflure of the atmoi’phere. The queftion now is, whe¬ 
ther the refiftance will be increafed by an increafe of 
external preflure ? Suppofing a fphere moving near the 
furface of water, and another moving equally faft at 
four times the depth. If the motion be fo fwift that a 
void is formed in both cafes, there is no doubt but that 
the fphere which moves at the greateft depth is moft 
refilled by the preflure of the water. If there is no 
void in either cafe, then, becaufe the quadruple depth 
would caufe the water to flow in with only a double ve¬ 
locity, it would leem that the refiftance would be 
greater ; and indeed the water flowing in laerally with 
a double velocity produces a quadruple non-preflure.— 
But, on the other hand, the preffure at a fmall depth 
may be infufficient for preventing a void, while that 
below effeftually prevents it ; and this was obferved in 
fome experiments of Chevalier de Borda. The effeft, 
therefore, of greater immerfion, or of greater compref- 
fion, in an elaftic fluid, does not follow a precife ratio 
of the preflure, but depends partly on abfolute quanti¬ 
ties. It cannot, therefore, be dated by any very Ample 
formula what increafe or diminution of refiftance will 
refult from a greater depth ; and it is chiefly on this 
account that experiments made with models of fhips and 
mills are not conclufive with refpeft to the performance 
of a large machine of the fame proportions, without cor- 
reftions, fometimes pretty intricate. We aflert, how¬ 
ever, with great confidence, that this is of all methods 
the moft exaft, and infinitely more certain than any 
thing that can be deduced from the moft elaborate cal¬ 
culation from theory. If the refiftances atari depths be 
equal, the proportionality of the total refiftance to the 
body is exaft, and perfeftly conformable to obfervaibn. 
It is only in great velocities where the depth has any 
material influence, and the influence is not near fo con- 
fiderable as we fliould, at firft fight, fuppofc ; for, in 
eftimating the effect of immerfion, which has a relation 
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^fift al ^e. to the difference of preffure, we muft always take in 
the preffure of the atmofphere ; and thus the preffure 
.at 33 feet deep is not 33 times the preffure at one foot 
deep, but pnly double, or twice as great. The atmo- 
fpheric preffure is omitted only when the refitted plane 
is at the very furface. D’Ulloa, in his Examino Mari¬ 
time, has; introduced an equation expreffing this rela¬ 
tion; but, except with very limited conditions, it will 
iniflead us prodigiously. To give a general notion cf 
its foundation, let AB (fig. 23.) be the feftionofa 
plane moving through a fluid in the dire&ion CD, with 
a known velocity. The fluid will be heaped up before 
it above its natural level CD, becaufe the water will not 
be pufhed before it like a folid body, but will be putti¬ 
ed afide. And it cannot acquire a lateral motion any 
other way than by an accumulation, which will diffufe 
itfelf in all direftions by the law of undulatory mo¬ 
tion. The water will alfo .be left lower behind the 
plane, becaufe time mujl elapfe before the preffure of 
the water behind can make it fill the fpace. We may 
acquire fome notion of the extent of both the accumu¬ 
lation and depreflion in this way. There is a certain 

depth rf (_—> where v is the velocity, and 4 the 

2 4 

accelerating power of gravity) under the furface, fuch 
that water would flow through a hole at F with the ve¬ 
locity of the plane’s motion. Draw a horizontal line FG. 
The water will certainly touch the plane in G, and we 
may fuppofe that it touches it no lngher up. Therefore 
there will be a hollow, fuch a£ CGE. The elevation 
HE will be regulated by confiderat'ions nearly fimilar. 
ED muft be equal to the velocity of the plane, and HE 
mutt be its productive height. Thus, if the velocity 
of the plane be one foot per fecond, HE and EG will 
be T ? -g- of an inch. This is fufficient (though n't exaCt) 
for giving us a notion of the thing. We lee that from 
this mutt arife a preffure in the direction DC, viz. the 
preffure of the whole column HG. 

Something of the fame kind will happen although 
the plane AB be wholly immerged, and this even to 
fome depth. We fee fuch alleviations in a fwift running 
ftream, where there are large ftones at the bottom— 
This occafidns an excefs of preffure in the direction op- 
pofite to the plane’s motionand we fee that there 
mutt, in every cafe, be a relation between the velocity 
and tiuls excefs of preffure. This D’Ulloa expreffes by 
-an equation. But it is very exceptionable, not taking 
propeily into the account the comparative facility with 
which the water can heap up and diffufe itfelf. It muft 
always heap up till it acquires a fufficient head of water 
to produce a lateral and progreffive diffufion fufficient 
for the purpofe. It is evident, that a fmaller elevation 
will fuffice when the body is more immeffed, becaufe 
the check or impulfe given by the body below is propa¬ 
gated, not vertically only, but in every direction ; and 
therefore the elevation is not confined to that part of 
the furface which is immediately above the moving body, 
but extends fo much farther laterally as the centre of 
agitation is deeper: Thus, the elevation neceffary for 
t H prffage of the body is fo much fmaller; and it is 
the heigh: only of this accumulation or wave which de¬ 
termines the backward preffure on the body. D’Ulloa’s 
equation may happen to quadrate with two experiments 
at different depths, without being neaily juft ; for ariy 
:-.:o points may be in a curve, without exhibiting its 




equation. Three points will do it with fome approach R-efifhnw. 
to precifion ; bat four, at leaft, are neceffary for giving 
hny notion of its nature. D’Ull -a has only given two 
experiments, which we mentioned in another place. 

We may here obferve, that it is this circumftance 
which immediately produces the great refiftance to the 
motion of a body through a fluid in a narrow canal — 

The fluid cannot pafs the body, unlefs the area of the 
feCfion be fufficiently extenfive. A narrow canal pre¬ 
vents the extenfion fidewife. The water muft therefore 
heap up, till the feCtion and velocity of diffufion are 
fufficiently enlarged, and thus a great backward p> effure 
is produced. (See the fecond feries of Expei iments by 
the French Academicians ; fee alfo Franklin’s Effavs.) 

It is important, and will be confidercd in another place. 


Thus have we attempted to give our readers fome ac¬ 
count of one of the mod interefting problems in the 
whole of mechanical phifofbphy. We are forty that fo 
little advantage can be derived from the united efforts 
of the ff ft mathematic ans of Europe, and that there 
is fo lit'le hope of ge.itly improving our feient fic 
knowledge of the fuhj°ft. What we have delivered will, 
however, enable our readers to perufe the writings of 
thofe who have applied the theories to practical pur- 
pofes. Such, for inftance, are the treaties of John jmpjp* 0 f 
Bernoulli, of Bouguer, and of Euler, on the cOnitruc- water on 
tion and Working of fhips, and the occafional differta-water 
tions of different autlv rs on water-mills. In this laft mills, 
application the ordinary theory is not without its va¬ 
lue, for the impulfes are nearly perpendicular; in which 
cafe they do not materially deviate from the duplicate 
proportion of the fine of incidence. But even here this 
theory, applied as it commonly is, mifleads us exceed¬ 
ingly. The impulfe on one float may be accurately 
enough ftated by it; but the authors have not been at¬ 
tentive to the motion of the wa'er after it has made its 
impulfe ; and the impulfe on the next float is ftated the 
fame as if the parallel filaments of water, which were 
not flopped by the preceding float, did impinge on the 
oppofite part of the fecond, in the fame manner, and 
with the fame obliquity and energy, as if it were de¬ 
tached from the reft. But this does not in the leaft re¬ 
ferable the real procefs of nature. 

Suppnfe the floats B, C, D, H (fig. 24.). of a wheel 
immerfed in a ftream whofe furface moves in the direc¬ 
tion AK, and that this furface meets the float B in E. 

The part BE alone is fuppofed to be impelled ; whereas 
the water, checked by the float, heaps up' on it to e .— 

Then drawing the horizontal line BF, the part CF of 
the next float is fuppofed to be all that is impelled by 
the parallel filaments of the ftream; whereas tie water 
bends round the lower edge of the float B by the fur- 
rounding preffure, and rifes on the float c all the way 
to f In like manner, the float D, inftead of receiving 
an impulfe on the very fmall portion DG, is impelled all 
the way from D to g, not much below the fun ace of 
the ftream. The furfaces impelled at once, therefore,, 
greatly exceed what this fluvertty application of the 
theory fuppofes, and the whole impplfe. is much greater; 
but this is a fatdt in the a plication, and not in the 
theory. It will not be a very difficult thing to acquire 
a knowledge of the motion of the water which has 
patted the preceding float, which, though not accurate,, 
will yet approximate confiderably to the truth; and 

the a 
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Refdlution then the ordinary theory will furnifh maxims of con- 
11 ftruftion which will be very ferviceable. This will be 
R. ip.ra- attem .pt e d in its proper place ; and we llij.ll endeavour, 
■_-° l >n our treatment of all the praftical queltions, toder.ve 
nfeful information from all that has been delivered on 
the.prefent occafion. 

RiESOLUTION o/Tdeas. See Logic, Part I. ch. 3. 

Resolution, in mufic .To refolve a dilcord or dif- 
fonance, f t3 s Roud'edn, is to carry it according to rule 
into a confoirance in the fubfequent chord. There is 
’for that purpofe a procedure prefcribed, both for the 
fundamental bafs of the diHonant chord, and for the 
:part by which the diffonance is i'ormed. 

There is no poffible manner of refolving a diffo- 
nance which is not derived from an operation ot cadence : 
it is then by the kind of cadence which we wifh to 
form, that the motion of the fundamental bafs is de¬ 
termined, (fee Cadence). With refpeft to the part 
by which the diffonance is formed, it ought neither to 
continue in its place, nor to move by disjointed gra¬ 
dations ; but to rile or defcend diatonicaily, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the oiiion.mcc. Theorifts fay, 
that major diffonances ought to rife, and minor to de¬ 
fcend ; which is not however witnout exception, lince 
m particular chords of harmony, a feventh, although 
major, ought not to rile, but to defcend, unlefs in 
that chord which is, very incoireftly, called the chord 
of the fevinth redundant. It is better then to fay, that 
the feventh and all its derivative diffonances ought to 
defcend; and thtU the fixth fuperadded, and all its de- 
rivat ve diffonances, ihould rile. This is a rule truly 
-general, and without atiy exception. It is the fame 
cafe with the rule of refolving diiionances. There are 
fome diffonances which cannot be prepared; but there 
is by no means one which ought not to be relblved. 

With refpeft to the fenlible note, improperly ca.led 
a major diffonance, if it ought to afcend, this is lels on 
■account <f the rule for reviving diffonances, than on 
account of that which prefer ibes a diatonic procedure, 
and piefers the (horteft road; and in reality, there are 
cafes, as that of the interrupted cadence, in which this 
fenlible note does not afcend. 

In chords by fuppofuion, one fingle chord often 
produces two diffonances; as the feventh and ninth, the 
ninth and fourth, &c. Tnen thefe two diiionances 
ought to have been prepared, and both mull lkewife 
be refolved; it is becaufe regard Ihould be paid to 
every thing which is dilcordant, not only in the fun¬ 
damental, but even in the continued ba:s. 


dicine, n° 104. Physiology., Seft. I. and Putreeac- Rufp ac¬ 
tion pajjim. t<>n 

Respiration of Fijhes. See Ichthyology, n° 7, 8, 9. Ji 

RESPITE, in law, fignifies a delay, forbearance, 
or prolongation of time, granted to any one for the pay¬ 
ment of a debt, or the like. See Reprieve. 

RESPONDENT, in the fchools, one who main¬ 
tains a rhefis in any art or fcience ; who is thus called 
from his being to anfwer all the objections propofed 
by the opponent. 

RESPONDENTIA. See Bottomry. 

RESPONSE, an anfwer or reply. A word chiefly 
ufed in fpeaking of the anfwers made by the people to 
the priell, in the litany, the pfalms, &c. 

RESSORT, a French word, fometimes ufed by En- 
'glilh authors to fignify the jurifdiftion of a court, and 
particularly one from which there is no appeal.—Thus 
it is faid, that the Britilh houfe of lords judge c:i dernier 
rejfort, or in the laft refl’ort. 

REST, the continuance of a body in the fame place, 
or its continual application or contiguity to the fame 
parts of the ambient or contiguous bodies; and 
therefore is oppofed to motion. See the article Mo¬ 
tion. 

Rest, in poetry, is a fhort paufe of the voice in 
reading* being the fame with t. e caefura, which, in 
Alexandrine verfes, falls on the fixth fyllable ; but in 
veifes of 10 or u fyllables, on the fourth. See Poe¬ 
try, Part III. 

REST-HARROW, or Cammock, the Ononis Ar- 
Ttenfu. A decoiflion of this plant has been much re¬ 
commended to horfes labouring under a ftoppage of 
urine. It is the pell of fome corn-fields ; but in its 
younger ftate, before the plant has acquired its thorns, 
it is a mnft acceptable food to Iheep. 

RESTAURATION, the ait of re-eftablifhing or 
fetting a tiling or perfon in its former good llate. 

RESTIO, in botany ; a genus of the triandria or¬ 
der, belonging to the dicecia clafs.of plants. The male 
calyx is an ovate fpike of membranaceous feales ; the 
corolla is proper, hexapetalous, and perfiftent. The fe¬ 
male calyx and corolla are as in the male ; the germen 
is roundiih, and fe\-fulcated ; there are three ereft and 
perfiftent Ryles ; the capfule is roundiih, with fix plaits, 
and is loftrated and trilocular ; the feeds are oblong and 
cylindrical. 

RESTITUTION, in a mi ral and legal fenfe, is 
reftoring a perlbn to his right, or returning fomething 
unjuuly taken or detained from him. 


Resolution, in chemilby, the reduftion of n mix¬ 
ed body into its component parts or firlt principles, as 
far as can be done by a proper analyus. 

Resolution, in medicine, the dif.ippe.uing of any 
tumor without coming to fuppuration or forming an 
abfccO. 

RESOLVENTS, in medicine, fuch as are proper 
for diifipat’.ng tumors, without allowing them to come 
to fupouration. 


Restitution of Medals, or Refit Med Medals, is a 
term u.'ed by antiquaries for fuch medals as were ftruck 
by the emperors, to retrieve the memory of their pre- 
deceffors. 

Hence, in feveral medals, we find the letters rest. 
This praffice was firft begun by Claudius, by his bil¬ 
king afrefh fevcral medals of Auguilus. Nero did the 
fame; and Titus, alter his father’s example, itruck re 
llitutions of mod of his predeeeffors. Gallienus Struck 


RESONANCE, Resounding, in mufic. Sc r. a a general reftitmi n of all the preceding emperors on 
found returned by the air inclofed in the bodies of two medals ; the 01 e bearing an alt ir, the other an 
llringed inrtruments, fuch as lutes, S: c. or even in the eagle, without the rest. 

bodies of wind inftruments, as flutes, ike. RESTIVE, or Resty, in the manege, a ftubborn, 

RESPIRATION, the aft of refpiring or breathing unruly, ill broken boric, that flaps, cr^ runs back, in- 
thc air. See Anatomy, n° 1 x8. Blood, n° 29. hit- ftead of advancing forward. 


RESTQ. 
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RESTORATION, the fame with reftauration. See 


Refurrec- 

Hon. 


Definition. 


Plan of the 
article. 


ResT AU RATION. 

In England, the return of king Charles II. in 1660, 
is, by way of eminence, called the Rejioratim ; and the 
29th. of May is kept as an anniveri'ary fedival, in com¬ 
memoration of that event, by .which the regal and epif- 
copal government was reftorea. 

RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper 
for redoring and retrieving the drength and vigour 
both of the body and acima. fpirits. 

All under this clafs, fays Quincy, are rather nutri- 
mental than medicinal; and are more adminiftered to 
repair the wades of the conditution, than to alter and 
redtify its diforders. 

RESTRICTION, among logicians, is limiting a 
term, fo as to make it lignify lefs than it ufually does. 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the fame with 
aftringent. See Astringents. 

RESULT, what is gathered from a conference, in¬ 
quiry, meditation, or the like ; or the conclulion and 
effedt thereof. 

RESURRECTION, in theology, is a rifing again 
from the (late of the dead ; and is that event, the be¬ 
lief of which conftitutes one of the principal articles in 
the Chridian creed. 

In treating of this objedt of our faith, it has been 
ufual to mention, fird, the refurredtion of our Bleffed 
Lord, with the charadter of the witneffes, and the au¬ 
thenticity of the gofpel hiftory by which it has been 
proved, and from which, as a confequence, ours is in¬ 
ferred. But as mod of the arguments for his refurrec- 
tion are contained in the gofpels, and as merely to re¬ 
peat them would afford, we hope, but little informa¬ 
tion to mod of our readers, we mean here to take a 
view of the feveral grounds on which the belief of a 
future exidence is fuppofed to be founded ; to colled! 
together fome of the fentiments of authors and nations 
concerning the place where departed fpirits refide ; con¬ 
cerning the nature of their prefent date; concerning 
the kinds of their future dedination ; that we may af¬ 
terwards fee how far their notions differ and agree 
3 with what we confider as the dodtrines of Scripture. 

The notion Of a future date, there have fometimes been found a 
of a future f ew wandering and oblcure tribes who feemed to enter¬ 
tain no notion at all; though it Ihould be remarked, that 
fome of thefe were likewife obferved in fo low a degree 
of favage barbarity as not to be acquainted with the 
ufe of the bow, the dart, or the fling, and as not 
knowing how to wield a club, or to throw a done, 
as a weapon of defence*'. 

Wherever the human mind has been cultivated, or 
properly fpeaking, begun to be cultivated, the opinion 
has likewife generally prevailed that human exiftence is 
not confined to the prefent fcene; nay, fo very gene¬ 
ral has this notion been found among mankind, that 
many are puzzled how to account for what they fuppofe 
to be almodnext to its univerfality. 

To explain the phenomenon, fome have imagined 
that it is a notion derived by tradition from primeval re¬ 
velation. They fuppofe that the fird parent of man- 


ftate un¬ 
known to 
fome ob¬ 
scure 
tribes. 

* See Ro- 
bertfon’s 
Hitt, of 
America. 
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Has been 
almoft unf 
verfal. 


The origin 
of this no¬ 
tion deri¬ 
ved by 
fome from 
primeval 
revelation. 


kind, as a moral agent accountable for his ccndudt, was 
informed by his Maker of every thing which it was of 
importance for him to know ; that he mud have been 
acquainted with this dodtrine of a future date in parti¬ 
cular ; and that he could hardly fail to communicate a 
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matter fo intereding to his poderity. They fuppofe, 
too, that the hidory of the tranflation of Enr ch mud 
have made a great noife in the world, and that the re¬ 
membrance of it mud have been long retained and 
widely diffufed ; and they find in the book of Job plain 
intimations of a refurredtion from the dead, which, from 
the manner in which they are introduced, they think 
that very ancient patriarch mud have received through 
this chanael. 

It is not thought to be any objedtion to thefe fuppo- 
fitions, that the Mod High, when delivering his laws 
from the top of Mount Sinai, did not enforce them by 
the awful fandtions of a future date. The intelligent 
reader of the Scriptures knows that the fandtions of a 
future date belong to a different and more univerfal dif- 
penfation than was that of Mofes; that the primeval 
revelation related to that difpenfation ; and that the 
Jewifh law, with its temporal fandtions, was introduced 
only to preferve the knowledge and worfhip of the true 
God among a people too grofs in their conceptions to 
have been properly influenced by the view of future re¬ 
wards and punifliments, of fuch a nature as eye hath 
not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. He fees at the fame time, 
everywhere lcattered through the Old Tedament, plain 
indications of the Mofaic economy, being no more than 
preparatory to the bringing in of a better hope ; and 
he thinks it evident, that fuch Jews as underdood any 
thing of the nature of that better hope, uiud have been 
convinced, that, however the ceremonial rites of their 
religion might be fufficiently guarded by temporal fanc- 
tions, the fundamental principles of all religion and virtue 
are fupported by rewards and punifhments to be difpen- 
fed in a date beyond the grave. See Prophecy and 
Theology. 

That the progenitors of the human race mud have 
been infpired by their Creator with the knowledge of 
their immortality, and of every thing neceffary to their 
everlatling welfare, cannot, we fhould think, be quefi 
tioned by any one who believes that the world had a 
beginning, and that it is under the government ofgood- 
nefs andjudice. The progrefs from fenfe to fcience is 
fo flow, that however capable we may fuppofe the ear- 
lied inhabitants of this earth to have been of making 
philofophical difeoveries, we cannot believe that the Fa¬ 
ther of mercies left his helplefs creature to difeover for 
himfelf his future exidence. Death, when nrd pre- 
fented to him, mud have been a ghadly objedt; and had 
he been left without any hope of redemption from it, he 
would undoubtedly have funk into lidlefs defpondency. 

But a profpedt of immortality is fo pleafing to the 
human mind, that if it was communicated to the fird 
man, it would of courfe be cherifhed by his poderi¬ 
ty ; and there is no difficulty in conceiving how it 
migb: be handed down b, tradition to very remote ages, 
amoi g fuch of his defeendents as were not fcattered 
over ti e face of the earth in fmall and favage tribes.— 
In die courfe ot its prngrefs, it would frequently be 
nev.'imodelled by the ever adtlve imagination; and at 
lad Imany abfurd and fantadic circumdances would 
doubtlefs be combined with the original truth, that 
death puts not an end to human exidence. 

But though we are firmly convinced that the firft 
principles of ufeful knowledge, and among them the 
doctrine of a future date, were communicated to man 

by 
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by his Maker ; and though this doftrine, in large and 
permanent focieties, might certainly be conveyed more 
or lefspure to late pofterity through the channel of tra¬ 
dition—we are far from attributing fo much to tradition 
as fome writers are difpofed to do, or thinking it the 
only fource from which mankind could derive the belief 
of their exiftence beyond the grave. In fmall tribes of 
favages luch a tradition could hardly bepreferved; and 
yet fome indiftin< 5 t notions of a future ftate have been 
found among tribes who are faid to have loft all tradi¬ 
tionary notions even of the being of a God. 

Others, therefore, are inclined to believe that, in¬ 
dependent of any traditions, mankind might be led by 
certain phenomena to form fome conjettures of a future 
ftate. They obferve, that although a few individuals 
perhaps may, yet it feldem happens that die whole in¬ 
dividuals of any nation are exempted from dreaming : 
They obferve, too, and this obfervation is founded on 
experience, that the images of the dead are from the 
remaining impreflions of memory frequently fummoned 
up in the fancy; and that it appears from all the lan¬ 
guages of rude nations, who pay the greateft attention 
to their dreams, and who fpeak of feeing the dead in 
their vifions, that thefe images (a) have always been 
taken by them for realities ; nay, fome of the learned, 
and die celebrated Baxter is of the number, are difpo¬ 
fed to doubt whether thefe appearances be not fome- 
thing more than illufions of the brain: But whether 
they really be fo or nor, one thing is certain, that all 
nations in all countries, in the darkeft ages and the ru- 
deft periods, are accuftomed to dream; and whether 
fleeping or waking, in the ftillnefs of the night, in the 
gloom of iolitude, in the fondnefs of friendlhip, in the 
rovings of love, the delirium of fever, and the anguifh 
of remorfe, to fee and converfe with the fhades of the 
departed ; and Lucretius * has remarked, that even the 
inferior animals are not exempted from fuch illufions of 
a reftlei's fancy. 

For often fleeping racers pant and fweat, 

Breathe fhort, as if they ran their fecond heat; 

As if the barrier down with eager pace 
They ftretch’d, as when contending for the race. 
And often hounds, when fleep hath clos’d their eyes, 
They tofs, and tumble, and attempt to rife ; 

They open often, often fnuff the air, 

As if they preft the footfteps of the deer ; 

And fometimes wak’d, purfue their fancy’d prey, 

The fancy’d deer, that feem to run away, 

Till quite awak’d, the followed fhapes decay. 

And fofter curs, that lie and fleep at home, 

Do often roufe, and walk about the room, 

And bark, as if they faw fome ftrangers come. 

And birds will ftart, and feek the woods, by night, 
Whene’er the fancy’d hawk appears in fight, 
Whene’er they fee his wing or hear him fight. 

Creech. 

Thefe powers of fancy extend wide over animal crea- 


! 
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tion; and it is on this general principle that necro- Rcfutreq- 
mancers and dreamers have in all ages eftablifhed their w ^!]^ . 
trade, that the ftoties of goblins have at all times fo 
very eafily procured belief, and that 

The village matron, round the blazing hearth. 

Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 

Breathing aftoniftiment! Of witching rhymes 
And evil fpirits; of the deathbed call 
Of him who robb’d the widow and devour’d 
The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet fouls 
Ris’n from the grave to eafe the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal’d ; of fhapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer’s head. 

Aikenside, 

Mankind in general would willingly difpenfe with 
thefe troublefome vifits of the dead. To prevent the 
return of the zumbi or the ghoft, fome nations of Afri¬ 
ca ufe many fuperftitious rites* ; and Kolben tells us, * Voyage 
that the frighted Hottentots leave in the hut where a to Congo 
perfon has died all the utenfils and furniture, left the Ango* 
angry ghoft, incenfed at their avarice, fhould haunt J^. s Churt 
them in their dreams, and infeft them in the night, voyages. 
Divines and moralifts have laboured to fhow that thefe 
are merely imaginary terrors : but God and nature feem 
to have determined that they {hall produce the fame 
effedts upon certain minds as if they were real; and 
that while there is any fenfibility in the heart, while 
there is any remembrance of the paft, and any conju¬ 
ring power in the fancy ; the ignorant, the benighted, 
the timid, ihall often meet with the goblins of darknefs, 
the fpeftres of the tomb, the apparitions that hover 
round the grave, and the forms of the dead in the mid¬ 
night dream. See Spectre. i# 

From thefe phenomena, which have been fo common Probable 
in all countries and in all ages, what would mankind inferences 
naturally infer ? Would they not infer, that there is from 
fomething in the nature of man that furvives death, and ^ ams ’ 
that there is a future ftate of exiftence beyond the ^ ’ 
grave ? Are not ftill many fpecimens of this reafoning 
preferved in the ancient poets ? and is it not thus that 
Achilles f reafons alter imagining that he faw the ghoft 
of his friend Patroclus ? ° 

’Tis true, ’tis certain, man, though dead, retains 
Part of himfelf; the immortal mind remains : 

The form fubfifts without the body’s aid, 

Aerial femblance, and an empty fliade. 

This night my friend, fo late in battle loft. 

Stood at my fide a penfive plaintive ghoft \ 

Ev’n now familiar as in life he came, 

Alas! how diff’rent, yet how like the fame. Pope, 

Lucretius *, a ftudious obferver of nature, though 
no friend to the foul’s immortality, acknowledges frank, 
ly that thefe phantoms often terrify the mind, haunt 
us in our fleep, and meet us while awake. He confeffes, 
too, that by luch appearances mankind have been led 

to 


f Horn. 
Iliad, lib. 
43. 1.103. 


Lib. 3. 


(a) Thefe images were called by the Greeks e© avovrav; and among the Romans they had various names 
as umbra:, lemures, manes, larva, and were fometimes called occurfacula neftiam, buftorum for nr dami ua, fetich re- 
rum terriculatnenia , anima errantes, which are all comprehended under the /fries tnorfuerum 
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S-efurrec-. to believe the future exiftence of, the foul; blit, aware 
tlon ‘ , of the confequenee, 

———Ns forte aniWas Acherunts renmur 
Effugtre, aut umbras imer viwj vjlitare, 

he endeavours to explain thefe curious phenomena on 
fome of the odd and fantailiq principles of the Epicu¬ 
reans. In doing this, however, he pretends not to de¬ 
ny that thefe images appear to be real; but candidly 
acknowledges that 

-1-They ftrike and (hake ' 

The airy foul, as when we are awake. 

With ftroke fo lively, that we think we view 
The abfent dead, and think the image true. 

Creech. 


r \ 
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We here fe.e how the belief of the foul’s immortality 
eaine to be general among mapkind. But for this in¬ 
formation we are much, more indebted to the poets, 
who.have given us faithful tranfcripts of nature, than 
to the phi! fophers who have wiihed to entertain us, 
with their own theories, or to thofe laborious men of 
erudition, who hive dreaded as much to examine the 
it foufce of an ancient. report as the friends of Ulyffes to 
Folly qf aU approach the coaft of Cimmerian darknefs. With 
lowing too them tradition is the ultimate boundary of refearch 

much to an( j as gprgons, chimera?, and hydras, have come down. he w^s perplexed with another difficulty ; for as he. 

to us by tradition; fo drey, with great fagacity,. f.if- thought highly, of the goodncfs of Deity, he could not 

pedt, that tradition muft hkewife be at the bottcm,of imagine how ffie fhpuld imprifon i^s without a, crime.; 

the foul’s immortality, and occafipn the vifions and, He l'uppofed, therefore, that-prior to its, union with the 

phantoms qfthe dead. prefent body, the foul, had. exifted, in one of ether, 

~ ... , _-„fti which it ftill retains ; but that even in this etherial body 

To tradition we have allowed all that,it can jultly . , , c ' , • ’ r ■ ' * r , , . 1 

cW»; tew, cannot,, lkwitt.be .*= only. tJv of; " 


j Pythagoras belif-ved, wi|h therefi:0f.|iscountry,llsftuwspv 
annihilation was never the end, and that.nonentity was , , - 

never the beginning, of any thing that is. Elia general ' ”i j 
dodfrir.e upon this fubjedf was fhortly expreOed in very J’ythago- 
few words, Omnia mutanty r, nihil inierit. fie afterwards , r ? 5>s 
learned from Egyptian priefts that the foul migrates into .t'ranfnri-^ 
new bodies; and being, it. feems, a perfon of a moft gra tioo« 
extraor dinary and allopifhing memory, he, fpujifi there 
was fome truth in the ftory : for after muling, he began 
to remember that he, was Euphorbus, the Ion of Pa,n- 
theus, that Was flain by Menelaqs in the Trojan war ; 
apd upon a.jaunt to Peloponnefir?, recolledted thefhield 
which he had worn at the time of the fiege, in qpe pfi 
the temples of Juno at Argos!. That none might quef- 
tion, the truth of his affertion, his followers p.refently 
removed all doubts by the famous, argument, tire, ipse 
dixit of Egyptian origin. ' if 

A* Pythagoras taught tqat human fouls are frequent- * > i at0 .’ i 
ly thruft into brute (trapes, and, fpipe. imagined,, by 
way of punilhment; it occurred to plato, ( ftryt alj bodies, Jtetice- 
even the human, are a, fort of prifons.;. and that, in, 
confequenee of this,confinement, the fQ.ul was, fubjected 
to the rage of defir-e, appetite, and paffion, and to aft 
the wretched mife.ries of a jail. To explain this, my- 
ftery, he fuppoffd, that defire.s and, appetites b el png. to 
afoul that is purely animal refiding in the body. But, 

i ' •. 1 ,i i *"rv ~ 


tradition. 


this opinion : and we have felt the highefl indign tion 
upon hearing men of learning and, genius affirm, frqm. 
a talfe zeal for the honour of revelation, that mankind, 
vVuhout this inftrudfion, couldmever have acquired the 
art of building huts to fere^n them from the cold, cr 
have learned the method of propagating, their fpecies! 
The reader mull not here fuppofe. that we allude to. 
Polydqre Virgil (b). We have in our, eye perfonsmow^ 
alive, v i h whom we have converfcd outhe.fubject, and; 
who (terrified at the,length to which fome philofophers 
have carried the dndhine of inftindts, and others the 
reafoning powers of the mind) have contended, with 
the utmoft earneftnefs, that we know nothing—not 
even the fundtions or our animal nature—but by tradi¬ 
tion or written revelation. 

'XZ 

Opinions Having now feen the fource of the opinion concern- 
of philofo- ing the future exiftence of the foul, and pointed out 
ph.rs, t h e natural phenomena by which mankind were led to 
embrace it, we come next to review the arguments by 
which the philofophers attempted to confirm it. 

4 


to, indulge the, vicious appetite, had, coitfra^M.-, 
ftains of pollution, for,which, it wais, confined inritspra-, 
feat body as a boufe of correction tq dp, penaacA and, 
improve,its morals. , is 

To prove this ideal preexiftence of the foul, Plato An ^ m< rie 
availed himfelf of an opinion that was general in his P r °“ 
time, that coincided with the-dedtrines of Pythagoras, VI! ‘*“ 
and that-was partly founded on a Ibrt-ofirealoning and 
obfervation. He thought that matter- and intelligence 
are coeteraail (fee Platonism) ; that- there are- various 
orders -o£ fouls; that thofe of both the man and the 
brute are parts or emanations (c) of the anitna mundi, 
or foul of the world ; that all are ultimately parts or 
emanations of Deity itfelf; and that all their faculties 
are more or lefs reftridbed and confined, according to 
thofe organifed fyliems with which they are connected. 

Know firft (fays-on,e delivering his dodfrines), 

Know firft, that heav’n and earth’s compacted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the ftarry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one,common foul 
Infpires, and, feeds, and animates, tire, whole. 

This 


(b) This writer allots part of a chapter to (how, “ Quis primum inftituerit artem meretriciani,” as being, 
in his opinion, a traditionary pradtice. See Lib. iii. cap. 17 . De Rtrum Invcntoribus. 

(c) The Deity was conceived by the ancients fometimes as a folid, when.inferior, fouls-were called 
avrt,!tvuisfj.atu, i. e. fragments or parts broken off from him ; and fometimes as a fluid, when they were confideied as 
ffiroppo;*; or emanation : but f> om none of thefe hypothefes did they teafon confequcntially. Their 

were often-afte’ death reuni ed to the Deity ; and their #irtppo,«. often remained feparate and diftindt for a long ; 
while, without flowing back as they ought to have done, and mingling with the great ocean of jpirit. 
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tion. 


16 

The opi¬ 
nions of 
the Gnof- 
Hcs. 


1 'lns aflNe mind, infus’d through all the fpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mafs: 

Hence men and beads the breath of life obtain. 

And birds of air, and monfters of the main ; 

The ethereal vigour is in all the fame, 

And every foul is fill’d with equal flame ; 

As much as earthy limbs, and grofs allay T 

Of mortal members, fubjedl to decay, > 

Blunt not the beams ofheav’n and edge of day (n). J 

Dryden. 

Befides this hypothefis, that in feme meafure was 
common to others, Plato had an argument peculiarly 
his own. Happening to peep into the region of me- 
taphyfics, he v.-as fomewhat furprifed on obferving the 
ideas which we derive from reflexion and confcioufnefs; 
and fuppofing that they could not have entered by the 
fenfes, he naturally, though not very juftly, concluded, 
that we muft have received them in fome Hate of prior 
exiftence. 

As, according to him, the foul was eternal, as well 
as the matter which compofed the body, and as their 
union was only temporary and accidental, he might 
■have been fatisfied that the death of the foul was not 
to be the confequence of their feparation. But, fome 
how or other, fatisfied he was not. He had recourfe to 
a new argument. As the foul, he faid, was an aftlve 
principle, and a felf-moving, it did not depend for its 
life on another ; and therefore would always continue to 
exift, though the body were reduced to the general 
mafs out of which it was formed. See Metaphysics, 
Part HI. chap. iv. 

Whether Plato had borrowed any of his dodtrines 
from the eaftern magi, we pretend not to fay. We on¬ 
ly obferve a ftriking fimilarity, in fome refpedls, between 
his and theirs. In Plato’s philofophy, the fun, moon, 
and ftars, were animated beings, and a fort of divinities 
that originally had fprung from the great fountain of 
heat and light, and our earthly bodies a fort of dun¬ 
geons in which our miferable fouls are benighted and 
debafed by defires, appetites, and paflions. In the ma- 
gian philofophy, the Supreme Being was called Oromaf- 
tle: ; was the god of light, or was light itfelf, and re- 
prefented by Mithras, a fubordinate divinity, and the 
fame with the fun. Another deity of .very great power 
was Arimanes, the god of darknefs, who prefided over 
matter, and was the origin of all evil (fee Polytheism). 

Vol. XVI. 


The ancient Gpoftics, who derived tjieir tenets from Refur. 
this fhurce, believed, with Pythagoras and Plato, in a Uol! 
great number of fubordinate genii; and faid, that De- 
miurgus, the god of matter and the foul or fpirit of this 
world, had contrived the bodies of men and brutes; and 
in the former particularly, as in fo many prifops, had 
confined a number of celeftial fpirits, that by expofing 
them to the low defires of appetite and paffion, he 
might feduce them from their allegiance to the God of 
light, and render them more fubmiffive to himfelf. 

JYom tbefe prifons the Supreme Being was continually 
making attempts to refeue them; and in the mean 
time was frequently fending divine meflengers to en¬ 
lighten and inftrudt them, and to render them capable 
of returning to the regions of light and happihefs, t-» 
which they had belonged (e). 

The Stoics attempted to limplify this fyftem, which 
appears anciently to have pervaded Egypt and the eaft, 
and which would feem to be no more than varioufly 
modified by Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and others of 
the more northerly and weftern nations. None of them 
allowed a creation out of nothing ; and the fliaping and 
modelling of matter into forms was varioufly explained, 
according as they happened to be moil addidted to fu- 
perftition, to morals, or tophyfics. Some aferibed thefe 
operations to ancient Time, Chaos, and Darknefs, and 
explained the future changes in nature by the genealo¬ 
gies of thefe deities; fome obferving attradlion and 
repulfion, or at leaft a fort of agreement .and difcord- 
ance among bodies, were inclined to aferibe them to 
Friendfhip and Hatred, or Love and Antipathy ; fome 
obferving, that while one body rofe another descended, 
made Levity and Gravity primary agents; and fome 
taking notice thatliving bodies fprung from corruption, 
were difpofed to confer the fame powers on Moifture 
and Heat. . 

The phyfical hypothefes were what had moll charms Of the 
for the Stoics. From their fyftem immaterial beings Stoics, 
were openly excluded; all things were regulated by 
phyfical laws or inexorable fate ; and all things origi¬ 
nated in the To ‘ev or the Firjl One, which was probably 
fuggefledbv the Mtmt of Pythagoras. This To ‘ev ap¬ 
pears to have been a materia prima devoid of all the 
qualities of body. In their language it was an Af^» or 
firjl principle, not fubjedt to change. When it was in¬ 
verted with the properties of body, it then became 
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(d) The general doctrine, as delivered here in thefe verfes of Virgil, is the fame with that not only of Pytha¬ 
goras, but of the Stoics. 

(e) Plato made the ftars the native refidence of inferior fouls ; and when thefe were thoroughly purified below, 
returned them home again: and therefore, fays Virgil, alluding to his dodtrine, 

-Some have taught 

That bees have portions of ethereal thought. 

Endu’d with particles of heav’nly fires ; 

For God the whole created mafs infpires : 

Thro’ heav’n, and earth, and ocean’s depth, he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and hearts, and fowls, 

With breath'are quicken’d, and attract their fouls : 

Hence take the forms hisprefcience did ordain, 

And into him at length refolve again. 

No room is left for death, they mount the Iky, 

And to their own congenial planets fly. Drjdw, 
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Of Ari- 
f'totle. 


a 2 t ti^tuv or an element; and then, fo far as refpefted 
its qualities, efpecially its forms, it was fubje< 5 t to chan¬ 
ges almoft perpetual. Ihe-gods themfelves and the 
fouls of men were in this fyftem only modifications of 
matter (»). Man was compofed of. their four elements. 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; and upon diffolution, 
every part returned to the element from which it had 
come, as die water of a veffel fwimming in the fea 
unites with the ocean when the veffel is broken. This 
fyftem, it is plain, cannot poflibly admit of any feparate 
confcioufnefs of exiftence (g). The fame may be 
faid of the fyftems of Democrates and Epicurus, and all 
thofe who undertook to explain things upon phyfical 
principles (h). The chief merit of the phyfical fy- 
Items appears to be this: Abfurd as they were, it 
would feem from the whimfieal and the almoft childiftx 
reafoning of Lucretius, that they had a tendency to 
lead mankind from extravagant hypothefes to fome- 
thing that was fimilar to obfervation. 

What Ariftotle thought of the feparate exiftence of 
the foul after death is not very certain. The foul he 
calls an EVTsxs^e/a; and if the reader can divine the mean¬ 
ing of the word, he perhaps can divine the meaning of 
the Stagyrite, and will then be a better diviner than we. 
At other times he fays, that the foul is fomething di¬ 
vine ; that it refembles the element of the ftars; that it 
is fomediing of a fiery nature ; that it is the vicegerent 
of God in the body ; and that the acutenefs of the 
fenfes, the powers of the intelled, with the various 
kinds of appetites and paffiens, depend entirely on the 
qualities of the blood (1). 

Of Critias Another opinion of very old date was that of the 
and others. l a te ingenious Mr Hunter. According to him, the living 
principle refides in the blood. This opinion, which is 
mentioned by Mofes, was adopted by Critias and others 
of the ancients. Harvey likewife embraced it. But Mr 
Hunter, who always wiftied to be thought an original, 
inclines to Hand at the head of the opinion, and fup- 
ports it by experiments fimilar to thofe of the famed 
Taliacotius in mending nofes. Should any of our read¬ 
ers wilh to extradt the foul’s immortality from fuch 
an opinion, we mu ft refer them to the many refources 
of ingenuity, fophiftry, and logic. 

Among the Jews, the belief of a future and feparate 
exiftence for a long time was deemed no effential article 
of their creed. Some thought that the foul was a fpark 


ao 
Of the 
Jews, 


in the moving of the heart; fome imagined that it was Refurrce- 
the breath, and that upon the diffolution of the body tion. 
it naturally vanifhed into foft air. The Sadducees de- 
nied the exiftence of either angel or fpirit. Many be¬ 
lieved the doftrine ofghofts, and were accuftomed to 
invoke them at the grave. It is hence that we hear 
the prophets complaining that they were feeking 
from the living God unto dead men. Some imagined 
that there was a pre-exiftence of fouls ; and, in the cafe 
of a blind man, afked our Saviour, whether the man or 
his parents had finned that he was bom blind ? Others 
inclined to a revolution of foul and body, and thought 
that our Saviour was either -Elias or one of the old 
prophets returned; and a great many new-modelled 
their opinion of the foul’s immortality according to cer¬ 
tain paffages in Scripture. The infpired mother of Sa¬ 
muel had faid, “ The Lord killeth and maketh alive: he 
bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.” Ifaiah 
had exclaimed, (< Thy dead fhall live; together with my 
dead body fhall they arife: Awake, and fmg, ye that 
dwell in the duft ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth fhall caft out the dead.” Daniel had de¬ 
clared, that many of them that fleep in the duft of the 
earth fhall awake to everlafting life, and fome to fliame 
and everlafting contempt. In the vifion of the valley 
of dry bones, Ezekiel had feen that “ at the word of 
the Lord” the bones came together, bone to his bone, 
the finews and the flefh came upon them, and the (kin. 
covered them above, and the breath came into the bo¬ 
dies, and they lived and flood upon their feet. And a 
paffage of Job led them to fuppofe, that at fome di- 
ftant and future period a particular time, which was cal¬ 
led the lajl or the latter day , was appointed by heaven for 
the general relurreftion of all thofe who are fleeping in 
their graves. “ I know (fays. Job) my Redeemerliveth, 
and that he fhall ftand at the latter day upon the earth ; 
and though after my fkin worms deftroy this body, yet 
in my flefh fhall I fee God.” 

Whether thefe paffages were fairly interpreted agree¬ 
ably to their true and original meaning, it is not here 
our hufmefs to inquire. It is fufficient for us to ob- 
ferve, that from them many of the Jews inferred the 
reality of a general refurreftion (k). In this perfua- 
fion, Martha, fpeaking of her brother Lazarus, fays to 
our Lord, “ I know that he fhall rife again in the re- 
furreftion at the laft day.” This refurreftion appears 

to 


(f) The Apx» of the Stoics appears to be the fame with the Li of the Chrnefe. 

(g) Yet without regarding the inconfiftency, many of the Stoics believed, that the foul commuted feparate- 
long after death ; though all in general feemed to deny a future ftate of rewards and punifhments. 

( h ) In his Phyfical Cofmogany , Plato differed but little from the Stoic ; but he had another fort of cofmogony, 
in which all things appear to have fprung from, and to be almoft wholly compofed of, metaphyfical entities, as 
ideas of forms, numbers, and mathematical figures. Thefe kinds of notions were common both to him and Py¬ 
thagoras ; and were originally borrowed from Egypt, where calculation and geometry were half deified. See 
Platonism. 

(1) The immortal Harvey has colledled thefe different opinions of the Stagyrite in Exercit. 52. De Generations 

ylnimalium. 

(k) At prefent fome are for allowing only thofe of their own nation to fhare in the benefits of this refurrec- 
tion ; and fome are not even for allowing them, except they be men of piety and virtue. To render this re- 
iurreflion probable, the rabbins fay, with fome of the Mohometans, that there is a certain bone in the body 
which refills putrefadlion, and ferves as a feed for the next body*. What that bone is, is of no great moment, • 3ce 
as any bone, we believe, in the Ikeleton will anfwer the purpOfe equally well. With refpefl to the manner ot r ;f e C eiL 
this refurreflion, the learned Hody has quoted feveral opinions of the Jews, and, among others, that of the Chal¬ 
dea 
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EU-furrsc- to have been a general opinion among the Pharifees; 
tion. f or although it was a notion of the fed of the Saddu- 
cees that there was no refurredion, neither angel nor 
fpirit, yet the Pharifees, we are told, confeffed both. 
And this affertion is plainly confirmed by St Paul him- 
felf when his countrymen accufed him before Felix, “ I 
confefs unto thee (fays this eminent apoftle), that after 
the way which they call berefy fo worftiip I the God 
of my fathers, believing all things which are written in 
the law and in the prophets, and having hope toward 
God, which they themfelves alfo allow, that there fhall 
be a refurredion of the dead, both of the juft and un- 
juft.” 

Of the This refurredion of the dead to judgment, though 

Chriftians. not perhaps in the fame fenfe in which the old Phari¬ 
fees conceived it, is now generally and almoft univer- 
fally (l) maintained by Chriftians (m). Yet the Chri¬ 
ftians differ confiderably with refped to the nature of 
the human foul. Some imagine, that this fpirit is na¬ 
turally mortal, and that it is propagated along with the 
body from the loins of the parent. Infupport of this 
opinion, it has been obferved that a great number ©f 
infeds and plants transfer their lives to their pofterity, 
and die foon after the ad of propagation ; that after 
this ad the vital principle is in the moft vigorous of 
plants and animals always found to be much exhaufted ; 
-and that Tertullian a father of the church, in attempt¬ 
ing fome experiments of the kind, became fubjed to a 
momentary blindnefs, and felt a portion of his foul go¬ 
ing outof him (n). 

Thefe imagine that immortality was only condition¬ 
ally promifed to man ; that Adam forfeited this immor¬ 
tality by his difobedience ; and that Chrift has reftored 
us to the hopes of it again by his fufferings and death : 
for as in Adam we have all died, fo in Chrift, they 
fay, we fhall all be made alive ; and that now the fting 
is taken from death, and the vidory over our fouls from 
the grave. 

Others have conceived the human foul as naturally 
immortal, and as fetting death and the grave at de¬ 
fiance. Adam, they fay, died only in a figure ; and 
only from the confequences of this figure, which means 


fin, has our Lord faved us. In this fenfe Adam died Refurret-- 
on the very day in which he had finned ; or he died li- ^1^-. 
terally in 1000 years, which with the Lord are as one 
day. To thefe arguments their opponents reply, What 
then is the vidory over death and the grave? You muft 
dill have recourfe to a new figure, and betake yourfelves 
to the fecond death ; though, after all, where is your 
grave ? To this it is anfwered, that the foul of itfelf is 
naturally immortal, and that it depends not either for 
its exiftence or the exercife of its faculties upon the 
body; that the properties of matter, as figure,magnitude, 
and motion, can produce nothing that is like to per¬ 
ception, memory, and confcioufnefs. This is true, re¬ 
join their opponents; but befides thefe few properties of 
matter, which are only the objeds of that philofophy 
whith has lately and properly been termed mechanical, 
the chemical philofophy has difcovered other properties 
of matter ; has found that matter is of various kinds ; 
that it very often does not ad mechanically ; that it 
acquires many new properties by combination ; and that 
no man, till farther experiment and obfervation, fhould 
venture to affert how far the foul is or is not dependent 
on its prefent organifed fyftem. The others, proceeding 
on their hypothefis, maintain that the foul, as being im¬ 
material, is not divifible; and though the body of a frog 
may live without the head for a whole day; though 
the body of atortoife may live without the head for a 
whole month ; though a human limb may for fome mi¬ 
nutes after amputation continue to perform a vital mo¬ 
tion, independent of a brain, a ftomach, or a heart;, 
and though the parts of a plant, a polype, or a worm, 
may furvive their feparation and become living wholes*, *See Pely- 
yet the foul, they obferve, is not to be compared with pus and Re- 
the vital principles of plants and animals, nor ought to produdUom 
be divided on reafons fo flender as thofe of analogy. 

Even granting, they fay, that the foul were not natu¬ 
rally immortal of itfelf; yet the juftice of God, which 
is not remarkable for its equal diftribution of rewards 
and punilhmeats in the prefent world, is bound to make 
fome amends in the next. And to this again their op¬ 
ponents anfwer, as to the equal diftribution of juftice 
in a future world, of that we are affured on much bet- 
R 2 ter 


dee paraphraft of the Canticles, afferting that the prophet Solomon had faid, “When the dead fhall revive, 
it fhall come to pafs that the Mount of Olives fhall be cleft, and all the dead of Ifrael fhall come out from thence ; 
and the juft too that died in captivity fhall come through the way of the caverns under the earth, and fhall 
come forth out of the Mount of Olives.” He has likewife quoted Saunderfon’s Voyage to the Holy Land, in. 
which, we are told that many of the Jews, by their own account, are to rife up in the valley of Jehofaphat; and 
that in the railing or devolution of the caverns, thofe at a diftance muft fcrape their way thither with their 
nails. 

(l) The fed of the Quakers explain it figuratively. 

(m) The laft quoted author * ( Refurredion of the fame Body, ajferted from the traditions of the Heathens, f H 0 J, 
the ancient Jews, and the primitive Church) has endeavoured to fhow that this dodrine, in the fame fenfe as we 
underftand it, has been afferted by the ancient magi, and by the prefent heathen gaurs of Perfia, the relics of the 
ancient magi; by fome of the ancient Arabians ; by fome of the banians of India ; by the prefent inhabitants. 

of the ifland of Ceylon, of Java, of Pegu, of Tranfiana; by fome amongft the Chinefe ; by the Arderians in 
Guinea ; and by the ancient Pruffians. The proofs which he beings, it muft be confeffed, are not however always 
very fatisfadtory. It appears, even from his own account, that fome of thefe had derived their notions from 
certain Chriftians, Mahometans, or Jews. But the reader may judge of the great accuracy of his ideas from 
his bringing old Pythagoras and the Stoics, and even Democritus and Epcurus, in fupport of the fame or a 
fimilar opinion. 

(n) In illo ipfo voluptatis ultimte seftu quo genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de animaquoqe fentimm 
cxire,atque adeo marcdfimus et devigefcimes cum lucisdetrimento. 
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^efurrec- ter grounds than any ofyour’s: our Lord has declared 
. it in exprefs terrris ; and whether the foul be immortal 
or not, we Can eafdy believe what he faid is true, as we 
know him whom we have trailed. 

Thefe, with Plato, fuppofe, that the foul is here as ill 
prifon ; though how or at what time it fliould firft have 
come into this dungeon they have not determined. They 
have only agreed, that upon its enlargement all its 
faculties are to receive art increafe of power ; and “ ha¬ 
ving already equipped it fo exquifitely with confcioufriefs, 
activity, and perception in and of itfelf, and put it into fo 
complete a capacity for happinefs and mifery in a fepa- 
jate date,” their hypothecs does riot require them to 
admit the lead occalion for a, refurreCtion ; which ac¬ 
cordingly is faid to have been an article of Baxter’s 
creed (o). 

A third opinion, which extends likewife to every fpe- 
cies of plant and animal, is, that all fouls were created at 
once with bodies of ether ; that thefe bodies, occupying 
only a very fmall fpace, were packed up in their firft 
progenitors, and there left to be afterwards evolved and 
clothed with matter of a groffer kind by aCls of gene¬ 
ration and consequent nutrition. For the proof of this 
theory we are referred to the fmall animals feen through 
the microfcope, and likewife to thofe which are fuppo- 
fed to efcape even riiicrofcopic obfervation; but, above 
all, to the eggs of infeCts, which, though fcarcely per¬ 
ceptible, yet contain in embryo a future caterpillar 
and all its coats, and within thefe a future butterfly 
with its legs and Wings. Thefe philofophers can per¬ 
haps account'for the general taint of original fin infome 
other Way than has hitherto been done. We have only 
to add 1 , that on their fcheme the refurreCtion is not a 
matter that feems to be indifferent. 

Place of The next thing that falls to be confideredis the place 
the dead of the ,dead. From a natural enough aflociation of 
near to the jj eaS) an^'pinion had very early prevailed, that the fpi- 
g r! we- r ; t con ty nuec i near t 0 the body ; and the offerings there¬ 
fore intended for the dead were by moft nations pre- 
fented at the grave ; and that on which the departed 
fpirit is fuppofed to reft'is always placed near the grave 
in China. 

In dark- From the dreams of the night and the natural ten- 
nefs. dency of the fancy, to work and to fummon up fpeCtres 
when the world around us is involved in darkriefs, it 
has alfd been imagined, that thefe fpirits delight in the 
night and fhadbW of death (p), or have been prohibited 
from enjoying 1 the exhilarating beams of day. And 
hence we are'told; 

That in the difmal regions of the dead 

Til’ infernal king once rais’d his horrid head ; 

Leap’d from his throne,left Neptune’s arm lhould lay 

His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light. 

The natrons, therefore, who have fancied a general 
receptacle for the dead, have thus been induced to 


place it in the weft (qJ, where the night begins and Refurrec? 
the day ends. That part of the world which, in the t; on. 
divifibn of his father’s dominions, fell to Pluto the in- ~ 
fernal god, and where, according to LaCtantius, Satan In the 
holds the empire of darknefs, the' Friendly Iflanders 
have placed to the weftward of a certain ifland which 
they call Tejee; fome tribes of American Indians, in 
a country beyond the weftern mountains; and Homer, 
fomewhera to the'weftward of Greece at the boundaries 
bf the ocean. 

Where in a lonely laftd and gloomy cells 

The dufky nation of Cimmeria dwells; 

The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats 

When radiant he advances nor retreats. 

Unhappy race ! whom endlefs night invades, 

Clbuds the dull air, and wraps them round in ftiades_ 

Another opinion entertained by the Greeks and fome Under the 
other nations was, that the place of departed fpirits is earth, 
under the earth. This opinion is frequently mentioned 
in Homer, in Virgil, and alluded to by the Jewilh pro¬ 
phets. As for the prophets, we know the cii curnftance 
from which they borrowed it: it was borrowed from 
thofe fubterraneo'us vaults where their chiefs were bu¬ 
ried, and which have been defcribed by' modern travel¬ 
lers. In the fides of theie caverns there is ranged a 
great number of cells ; and in thefe celis the mighty lay 
in a fort of date, with their weapons of war *nd their 
fwords at their head. To thefe kinds of Egyptian ce¬ 
meteries Ezekiel alludes, when he fays, “ that they ftiall 
not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the uncircum- 
cifed, who are gone down to hell with their weapons bf 
war, and they have laid their fwords under their head.” 

And Ifaiah, when thus fpeaking of the prince of Ba¬ 
bylon, “ Thou lhalt be brought down to hell, to 
the Jides of the pit. Hell from beneath is moved for 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming; it ftirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the'earth ; it 
hath raifed up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. All the kings of the nations, even all of 
them, lie in glory, everyone in his own houfe.” 

Many of 'the ancient fathers of the church afferted in hidden 
only, that the dead are now in ahditus receptaculis, or in recepta- 
certain hidden and concealed-places. cks. 

Orpheus, Origen, and fome others of the fathers, . 
with the ancient Caledonian bard Offian, and the learn- 1 " 1 e 
ed Dad well among the moderns, irnagfned that the' 
foul, wflleh it left the bbdyj, went hub th‘e air, and 
redded fomewhere between'the firiface of the' earth and 
therrioon. 

Thofe who believed in a tranfmigration carried the'i n new bo- 
foul at death only to enter a new body, and kept the dies, 
departed always With the'living. This creed has been 
found in‘ India, in' Egypt, in Mexico, and in all thofa 
countries where picture-writing has been' much ufed' 

In this fpecies of writing, the fame' picture is on 
fancied' analogy transferred by metaphor to fignify ei¬ 
ther 


. (o) Jin Hiflorical F"tew of the Controverfy concerning an Intermediate State, and the Separate Exiflenee of the Soul. 

(p) Some Turkifh ghofts are an exception, who ufe lamps or candles in their tombs, when their friends 
cnopfe to flupply them with thefe luxuries. 

(qJ The nuejl 'aft& darinefs are fynonomous in Homer, h * y*f T’o/ycep «pr» £<>405, tvi* crn mt. (Odyf) 

O my friends! which is the weft, or which is the eaft, the place of darknffs, or that of the morliing* 
yes cannot learn.” 
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tlier a god or a man, a brute or a plant; and in thofe 
countries where it was pradlifod, men had ufually their 
names from animals, and were reprefented by their fi¬ 
gure in writing (r). From this laft flage of the pro- 
cefs, a tranfmigration was eafily fuppofed : and hence 
we hear of the gods of Egypt wandering about like 
fo many vagrants in brute fhapes, and of princes being 
tranflated into ftars, becaufe a ftar was their emblem 
in hieroglyphic, or flood for their name in figurative lan¬ 
guage. And, in like manner, we fee, from the fpeci- 
men of this charaifler which is ftill preferved on ce- 
leftial globes, how the heavens at firft came to be fill¬ 
ed with bears, fcorpions, and dragons, and with a va¬ 
riety of other animals. 

The opinions concerning the (late of the dead are 
ftill more numerous than thofe concerning the place 
where they reiide. Rude nations have generally thought 
that the future ftate is fimilar to the prefent; that plants, 
animals, and inanimate things there, have their ftiades ; 
and that thefe contribute as much to the pleafures and 
conveniences of the dead as their realities do to the li¬ 
ving; thathufbands have their wives (s), lovers their 
miftreffes, warriors their battles, huntfmen their fport; 
and that all their paflions, amufements, and butinefs, 
are the fame as formerly. For this reafon, that the 
dead may not appear unprovided in the next world, 
like the ancient Gauls, fome tribes of India, America, 
and Africa, bury with them in the fame grave their 
wives, their arms, their favourite animals, and their 
neceffary utenfils. 

The ancient Egyptians, who believed in tranfmigra¬ 
tion, fuppofed that the foul was after death obliged to 
animate every fpecies of bird and quadruped, of reptile 
and infedt, and was not to return to a human form till 
after a period of 3500 years. Others have' confined 
their tranfmigrations to particular animals, as the foul 
of man to the human form, and the foul of the brute to 
the bodies of the fpecies to which it belonged. Some 
have changed the brute into man, and man into the 
brute, that man might fuffer injuries fimilar to what he 
had inflicted', and - the brute retaliate what he had fuf- 
fered. Others have confined the human foul in plants 
and in (tones ; and Bell of Antermony mentions an 
Indian who fuppofed that his aarceftors might be in 
fifties. 

The notions of Hemer were probably thefe of many of 
his time. But thefe notions y'ere difmal indeed. When 
his hero Ulyffes vifjted the (hades, many of the ghofts 
feemed to retain the mangled and ghaftly appearance 


which they had at death; and, what is worfe, feemed Rtfon-cc- 
to be all ftarving with hunger, innumerable multitudes, t . ie ‘. 'j. i 
with loud fhrieks, flocking to the fleams of his (lain vie- 
tim as to a moft fumptuous and delicious banquet. 

For fcarcely had the purple torrent flow J d, 

And all the caverns fmok’d with dreaming blood. 

When, lo ! appear’d along the dufky coafts 
Thin airy (hoals of vifionary ghofts ; 

Fair penfive youths, and foft enamour’d maids. 

And wither’d elders, pale and wrinkl’d fhades. 

Ghaftly with wounds, the forms of warriors (lain, 

Stalk’d with majeftic port, a martial train. 

Thefe, and a thoufand more, fwarm’d o’er the ground. 

And all the dire affembly fhriek’d around. 

Ulyffes faw, as ghoft by gboft arofe. 

All wailing with unutterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in difeontented mood, 

A gloomy (hade, the fullen Ajax flood ; 

For ever fad, with proud difdain he pin’d, 

And the loft arms for ever flung his mind. 

Upon Ulyffes faying to Achilles , 

Alive, we hail’d thee with our guardian gods ; 

And, dead, thou rul’d a king in thefe abodes ; 

The Jhade reply’d : 

Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words (he cry’d) caneafe my doom ; 

Rather I choofe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A SLAVE TO SOME POOR BINDTHAT TOILS FOR BREAB, 

Than live a scepter’d'monarch of the dead. 

In this gloomy region no one is rewarded for his vir¬ 
tue, nor is punifhed for his crimes, unlefs committed, 
like thofe of Sifyphus, Tantalus, and Ixion, againft 
the gods. All indeed are claffed into groups, from a 
certain analogy of age, fex, fate, and difpofition ; but 
all appear to be equally unhappy, having their whole 
heart and affeflions concentrated in a world to which 
they are fated never to return. 

The Elyfium of Homer is allotted only for the rela¬ 
tions and defeendants of the gods; and Menalaus goes 
to this country of perpetual fpring (t), not as a perfon of 
fuperior merit, but becaufe he had married the daughter 
of Jove. 32 

Even long after a future (late had become the feene Becomes a 
of rewards and punifhracnts, thefe for the moft part place of re- 
were diffributed, not according to moral, but phyfical wards and 
diftintflions. With the Greeks and Romans, the foul P un '^" 
was condemned to many calamities for a number of raentE ' 


years. 


(r) A military gentleman who refided at Penobfcot during the late American war, affured us that the In¬ 
dians, when defired to fubferibe'a written argreement, drew always the picture of the objefl or animal whofe 
name they bore. But for fuller information on this fubjeft, fee Clavigero’s Hifl. of Mexico. 

(s) The queftion which the Sadducees put to our Saviour about the wife of the feven brothers, is a proof 
that the Pharifees thought there was marriage and giving in marriage in the future ftate, and that it was fome- 
what fimilar to the prelent. 

(t) Homer fends the ghoft of Hercules to the (h ides, while Hercules hirnfelf is quaffing nedlar with Hebe 

iri the Ikies. One foul of the hero is therefore repining with the ghofts of mortals in the regions below, while 
the other is enjoying all the happinefs of the g-ods above. (See Odyssey, B, II. near the end). Philofophers 
fince have improved on this hint of the poet; and men have now got rational, animal, and vegetable fouls, to 
which foriretimes a fourth one is added, as properly belonging to matter in general. Homer infinuates, that 
Menelaus was to be tranflated to Elyfium without tailing death. This Elyfium is the habitation of men, and 
ndt of ghofts, and is deferibed as being fimilar to the feat of the gods. Comoare Od-;ff. iy, 1. efir. an 1 GJUf v’i. 
1,43. in the Greek. ‘ ” 
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years, if the body was not honoured with funeral rites. 
Among the Scandinavians, a natural death was attend¬ 
ed with infamy, while a violent death, particularly in 
battlp, gave a title to fit in the hallst of Odin, and to 
quaff beer from the fkulls of enemies. Among the 
Tlafcalans, it was only the great that were permitted 
to animate birds and the nobler quadrupeds; the lower 
ranks were transformed into weafels, into paultry 
beetles, and fitch mean animals. Among the Mexicans, 
thofe who were drowned, who died of a dropfy, tu¬ 
mors, or wounds, or fuch like difeafes, went along with 
the children that had been facrificed to the god of wa¬ 
ter, and in a cool and delightful place were allowed to 
indulge in delicious repalls and varieties of pleafures: 
thole who died of other difeafes, were fent to the north 
or centre of the earth, and were under the dominion of 
the gods of darknefs. “ The foldiers who died in 
battle, or in captivity among their enemies, and the 
women who died in labour, went to the houfe of the 
fun, who was confidered as the prince of glory. In his 
manfions they led a life of endlefs delight. Every day 
the foldiers, on the firft appearance of his rays, hailed 
his birth with rejoicings and with dancings, and the 
inufic of inftruments and voices. At his meridian they 
met with the women, and in like feftivity accompanied 
him to his fetting. After four years of this glorious 
life, they went to animate clouds, and birds of beauti¬ 
ful feathers and of fweet fong ; but always at liberty to 
rife again, if they pleafed, to heaven, or defcend to the 
earth, to warble their fongs, and to fuck flowers*.” 

Thefe fentiments of a future ftate, conceived in a fa- 
vage and a rude period, could not long prevail among an 
enlightened and civilized people. When the times of 
rapine and violence therefore began to ceafe ; when fo- 
cieties regulated by certain laws began to be eftablifh- 
ed ; when martial prowefs was lefs requifite, and the 
qualities of the heart had begun to give an importance 
to the character, the future ftate was alfo modelled on 
a different plan. In the iEneid of Virgil, an author 
of a highly cultivated mind, and of poliftied manners, 
it becomes a place of the mod impartial and unerring 
juftice ; every one now receives a fentence fuited to the 
actions of his paft life, and a god is made to prefide in 
judgment; 

Who hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. 

The confcious wretch muft all his aCts reveal. 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To the laft hour of unrepenting death. 

The fpirits of the dead no longer mingle together 
as in the lefs enlightened period of Homer; the vici¬ 
ous are difmiffed to a place of torments, the virtuous 
fent to regions of blifs : indifferent characters are con¬ 
fined to a limbus*; and thofe who are too virtuous for 
hell, but too much polluted with the ftains of vice to 
enter heaven without preparation, are for fome time de¬ 
tained in a purgatory. 

For there are various penances enjoin’d, 

And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters, others purg’d in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drain’d, and ruft expires ; 

Till nothing’s left of their habitual ftains, 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. 
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When thus purified, they become fitted to receive Refurrec- 
the rewards of their pall virtues, and now enter into thofe , tio n - 
regions of happinefs and joy. 

With ether veiled, and a purple Iky, 

The blifsful feats of happy fouls below, 

Stars of their own, and their own funs they know; 

Where patriots live, who, for their country’s good. 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. 

Priefts of unblemifh’d lives here make abode, 

And poets worthy their infpiring god; 

And fearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts: 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend; 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 

Thefe good men are engaged in Various amufementi, 
according to the tafte and genius of each. Orpheus is 
ftill playing on his harp, and the warriors are Hill de¬ 
lighted with their chariots, their horfes, and their arms. 

The place of torment is at fome diftance. 

A gaping gulph, which to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the Ikies; 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the p^ins 
Of founding ladies, and of dragging chains. 

Here, thofe who brother’s better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

Who dare not give, and even refufe to lend. 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. 

Vaft is the throng of thefe; nor lefs the train 
Of luftful youths for foul adult’ry {lain. 

Hofts of deferters, who their honour fold, 

And bafely broke their faith for bribes of gold: 

All thefe within the dungeon’s depth remain, 

Defpairing pardon, and expecting pain. 

The fouls of babes, of unhappy lovers, and fome ^ 3 *^ 
others, feem to be placed in a paradife of fools re- 
fiding in a quarter diftinCt from Elyfian Tartarus and fools. 
Purgatory. 

It is curious to obferve, how much thefe ideas of a 
future ftate differ from the vague and fimple conjec¬ 
tures of rude nations; and yet from their fimple and rude 
conjectures, we can eafily trace the fucceffive changes 
in the writings of Homer, Plato, and Virgil; and may 
eafily fhow, that thofe laws which different nations have 
prefeibed for their dead, have always borne the ftrong- 
efl analogy to their ftate of improvement, their fyftem 
of opinions, and their moral attainments. Some na¬ 
tions, as thofe of India, have fancied a number of hea¬ 
vens and hells, correfponding to fome of their principal 
{hades in virtue and vice ; and have filled each of thefe 
places refpeCtively with all the feenes of happinefs and 
mifery, which friendlhip and hatred, admiration, con¬ 
tempt, or rancour, could fuggeft. But having already 
obferved the progrefs of the human mind in forming the 
grand and leading ideas of a future ftate, we mean 
not to defcend to the modifications which' may have 
occurred to particular nations, feCts, or individuals. 

The belief of Chriftians refpeCting futurity demands TIie ^ te 
our attention, as being founded on a different principle, „f the dead 
namely, on expi efs revelation from heaven. From as revealed 
many exprefs declarations in Scripture, all Chriftians ir > Scrip- 
feem to be agreed, that there is a heaven appointed for ture - 

the 
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Refurrec- the good and a hell for the wicked. In this heaven 
non. the l'aints dwell in the prefence of God and the unin- 
terrupted l’plendors of day. Thofe who have been wife 
'The ^ 1 ‘ ne as t ^ le firmament, and thofe who have converted 

of heaven^ man I t0 righteoufnefs as the liars. Their bodies are 
’ glorious, immortal, incorruptible, notfubjeCf to difeal'e, 
to pain, or to death. Their minds are ftrangers to for- 
row, to crying, to difappointment; all their defires are 
preiently iatisiied; while they are calling, they are an- 
iweied ; while they are fpeaking, they are heard. Their 
mental faculties are alfo enlarged; they no more fee 
things obfcurely, and as through a cloud, but continu¬ 
ally beholding new wonders and beauties in creation, 
are conitantly exclaiming, “ Holy, holy, holy ! is the 
Lord of Holts, worthy is he to receive glory, and ho¬ 
nour, and thankfgiving; and to him be afcribed wif- 
dom, and power, migbt;fcr great and marvellous are 

his works, and thev. hole univerle is filled with his glory.” 
41 I’heir notions of hell differ conliderably. Some un- 

^ c ' derltanding the Scriptures literally, have plunged the 
wicked into an abyf> without any bottom; have made 
this gulph darker than night; have filled it with ranco¬ 
rous and malignant fpirits, that are worfe than furies ; 
and have deic.ibed it as full of fulphur, burning for 
ever. This irightiul gulph has by fome been placed 
in the bowels, of the earth; by lonie in the fun; by 
fome in the moon; and by fome in a comet: but as 
the Scriptures have determined nothing on the fubjeft, 
all fuch conjectures are idle and groundlefs. 

Others imagine, that the fire and fulphur are here 
to be taken in a figurative fenfe. Thefe fuppofe the 
torments of hell to be troubles of mind and remorfes 
of conicience ; and lupport their opinion by obferving, 
that matter cannot aft upon fpirit; forgetting, perhaps, 
that at the refurreCtion the fpirit is to be clothed with 
a body, and, at any rate, that it is not for man vainly 
to prefcribe bounds to Omnipotence. 

Of the mid- What feems to have tortured the geniusof divinesmuch 
die ftate, more than heaven or hell, is a middle Hate. On this fub- 
and diffe- j e< q. t h ere being little revealed in Scripture, many have 
nlonsabout thought in incumbent upon them to fupply the defect; 

which they feem to have done in different ways. From 
the Scriptures fpeaking frequently of the dead asfleeping 
in their graves, thofe who imagine that the powers of 
the mind are dependent on the body, fuppofe that they 
fleep till the refurreCtion, when they are to be awaken¬ 
ed by the trump of God, reunited to their bodies, have 
their faculties reftored, and their fentence awarded. 

This opinion they fupport by what St Peter fays in 
the ACts, that David is not afcended into heaven; and 
that this patriarch could not poffibly be fpeaking of 
himfelf when he faid, “ Thou wilt not leave my foul in 
43 hell, i. e. the place of the dead.” They obferve, too, that 
According t b e victory of Chriff over death and the grave feems to 
fi°atc"of * imply, t ^‘ at our *° u * s are to tfieh power; that 

Keep ; accordingly the Scripture fpeaks frequently of the foul’s 
drawing near to, of its being redeemed from, and of its 
defeending into, the grave ; that the Pfalmill, however, 
declares plainly, that when the breath of man goeth 
forth, he returneth to his earth, and that very day his 
thoughts perifh. And lhould any one choofe to con- 
fult Ecclefiaftes, he will find, that the living know that 
they fhall die, but that the dead know not any thing : 
that their love, and their hatred, and their envy, are 
jerifhed; and that there is no work, nor device, nor 
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wifdom, nor knowledge, in the grave, whither they ffeiWrec 
are gone. t,or - 

Thofe who believe that the foul is not for the exer- 44 
cife of its faculties dependent on the body, are upon its According 
reparation at death obliged to difpofe of it fome other to others, a 
way. In eftablifhing their theory, they ufually begin ®- at ® ol 
with attempting to prove, from Scripture or tradi- 
tion, both its aCtive and feparate exiftence; but with 
proofs from tradition we intend not to meddle. Their 
arguments from Scripture being of more value, deferve 
our lerious confideration ; and are nearly as follow. 

Abraham, they lay, Ifaac, and Jacob, are ftill living, 
becaule Jehovah is their God, and he, it is allowed, is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. But their 
opponents reply, That this is the argument which our 
Saviour brought from the writings of Mofes to prove a 
future refurreCtion of the dead; and that any per- 
fon who looks into the context, will fee it was not 
meant of a middle ftate. From the dead living unto 
God, our Saviour infers nothing more than that they 
ihall live at the refurreCtion; and that thefe gen¬ 
tlemen would do well in future to make a diftinCtion 
between fimply living and living unto God : For though 
Abranam, Ifaac, and Jacob, be living unto God, our 
Saviour has aifured us that Abraham is dead, and the 
prophets dead. 

A i'econd argument is that glimpfe which St Paul 
had of paradife about 14 years before he had written 
his Second Epiftle to the Corinthians. To this argu¬ 
ment their opponents reply, That as St Paul could not 
tell whether, on that occafion, he was out of the body 
or in the body, it is more than probable that the whole 
was a vifion ; and, at any rate, it is no proof of a fepa¬ 
rate exiftence. 

A third argument is, St Paul’s wifhing to be abfent 
from the body, and prefent with the Lord. But, fay 
their opponents, St Paul defired not to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon: and as fome of thofe who main¬ 
tain a feparate exiftence, bring Scripture to prove that 
the body [| continues united to Chrift till the refurrec- , 

tion ; in that cafe, St Paul, if he wilhed to be prefent ; 

with the Lord, Ihould have rather remained with his a c 1 
body than left it. 

A fourth argument is, the appearance of Mofes and 
Elias upon the mount of transfiguration. To which 
their opponents reply, that thefe faints appeared in 
their bodies; that Elias was never divefted of his body ; 
and that the account which we have of the burial of 
Mofes, has led fome of the ableft critics and founded: 
divines to conclude, that he was likewife tranflated to 
heaven without tailing death. At any rate, fay they, 
he might have been taifed from the dead for the very 
purpole of being prelent at the transfiguration, as the 
bodies of other faints certainly were, to bear tellimony 
to our Lord’s refurreCtion and victory over the grave. 

A fitth argument is, what our Saviour faid to the 
thief, “ Verily I fay unto thee, to-day thou {halt be 
with me in paradife.” The objection ufually made 
here is, that the expreflion is evidently ambiguous, and 
that the fenfe depends entirely on the punctuation : for 
if the point be placed after to-day, the meaning will be 
“ Verily, even now, 1 tell thee, thou (halt be°with mo 
iu paradife.” But the import of paradife in this place., 
fay the opponents, is likewife doubtful. We learn from 
St Peter’s explanation of the iCth Pialm, that our Sa~ 
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Vioui'sfoii was not to be l.eft in hfill ; and we know 
that on the day of his crucifixion he went not to hea¬ 
ven : for after he had rifen from the plat;e of die dead, 
he forbade one of the women to touch him, as he had 
not yet afcended'to the Father. Hell, therefore, and 
paradife, continue they, feem to be in this paffage the 
very fame thing, the place of the dead ; .and our Savi¬ 
our’s intention, they add, was Rot to go to heaven at 
that tjnie, but to fhow his vidtory over death and the 
grave, to.whofe power all mankind had become fub- 
jedbby the difobedience of their firft parents. 

The*foul is Without pretending to enter into the merits of this 
by fome difpute, the ingenious Burnet, in his Theory of the 
fuppofed to 1 Earth, endeavours to prove, upon the authority of the 
i.. ancient fathers, that paradife lies between the earth and 
the moon; and the learned Dodwell, pa- the fame au¬ 
thority, has made it the common receptacle of fouls till 
the refurredlion ; hut has not told us, whether or not 
they are to be accountable.for the adtions of this fepa- 
rate exigence at the latter day, or are only to be 
judged according to the deeds tl^at were done in their 
, bodies. 

Thechtfrch This n °li° n °f a common receptacle has difpleafed 
«f Rome many. The ftate of purgation, pbfeurely hinted in the 
dodtrines of Pythagoras, and openly avowed by .Plato 
and Virgil, has been adopted by the Romifli divines, 
y/ho.fupport .their opinion qn pertaijn obfeure palfages 
of feripture, which are always of a yielding and g. waxen 
nature, may eafily be twilled to any hypothefis, and like 
general lovers efpoufe rather from intereft than merit. 

It has difpleafed others, becaufe they are anxious that 
the righteous fhould have a fore-talle of their joys, a.nd 
the wic.ked of their torments, immediately after^ death, 
which they infer to be certainly the cafe from the pa¬ 
rable of the rich man and Lazarus (u). But fo this it is 
oTrewards objedted, that the rich man is fuppofed to be in hell, 
andpunifli- the place qf torments, and that this punifhment ought 
ments in a not to take place on their own hypothefis till after the 
lenience at the refurredlion. 

Another argument ufed for the intermediate, ftate is 
the vilion of St John in the Apocalypfe. In this vi- 
fion the Evangelill law under the altar .the fouls of thofe 
that were llain for the word of God and for the teftimo- 
ny which they held. Their opponents doubt whether 
thefe vifiblefouls,were immaterial,asStJohn heard them 
cry with a loud voice, and faw white robes given unto 
every one of them. If they had bodies, that circumftance 
might chance to prove a refurredlion immediately after 
death, and fo fuperfede the general refurredlion at the 
lall day. 

While fuch conclulions as are here drawn from the 
parable and vifion, fay. the oppofers of an intermediate 
confcious exiftence, imply that the dead are already 
railed, ancl. are now receiving the refpedlive rewards of 
their virtues and their crimes ; thofe who maintain an 
intermediate feparate exiftence, who fpeak of the body 
as a prifon, and of the foul as receiving an increafe of 
power when freed from the body, are certainly not more 
than coniiftent with th?mfelves, when they think that 
this foul would derive an advantage from its after union 
with either a new fyftem of matter or the old one, how¬ 
ever much altered. Baxter, they fay, who faw the in- 
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conllftency, was dlfpofed to reafon fompwhat like M- Refurreo 
neas, tion. 

O, Father ! csn.it be that fouls-fublime 
Return to yifit our terrcllrial clime ? 

Or that the gen’rous mind,, releas’d at death, 

SJiopld.covet lazy limbs.aqd-inortal breath ? 

In no one inftance, they continue, have Chriflians 
perhaps more apparently than in this argument wrefted 
the Scriptures .to their own hurt: by thus rafhly at¬ 
tempting to accommodate the facred dodtrines of reli¬ 
gion to a preconceived philofophical hypothefis, they 
have laid themfelves open to the ridicule of deifts, and 
have been obliged, for the fake of confiftency, either to 
deny or to fpeak flightingly of the refurredlion; which 
is certainly the furell foundation of their hope, feeing 
St Paul hath allured us, that if there be no refurredtioa 
of the dead, then they which are fallen afleep in Chrift 
are perifhed, and thofe who furvive may eat and drink, 
and a< 5 t as they pleafe, for to-morrow they die ; and die, 
too, neverl tq’ live again. 

.Though this reproof may be rather fevere, we are 
fpfry to obferve that there feems to have be been fome- 
times too much reafon for it. A certain divine f, whofe f Dr Watts, 
piety ,wa^ eminent, and whofe memory we refpedi, ha¬ 
ving written “ An Effay toward the proof of a fepa- 
rate Sate of Souls between Death and the Refurrec- 
tion, and the Commencement of the Rewards of Vir¬ 
tue and vice immediately alter death,” has taken this 
mono, “ Becaufe fentence againfl an evil work is not 
executed fpeedily, therefore the heart of the fons of 
men is fully fet in them to do evil.” “ The dodtrine, he 
fays, of the refurredlion of the body and the confe* 
quent Hates of heaven and of hell, is a guard and mo¬ 
tive of divine force, but it is renounced by the enemies 
of our holy Chriftianity ; and fhould we give up the re- 
cpmpenies of feparate fouls, while the deift denies the 
refurredlion of the body, I fear, between both we fhould 
fadly enfeeble and expofe the caufe of virtue, and leave 
it too naked and defencelefs.” 

This author, who wifhes much that the punifhment 
of crimes fhould follow immediately after death, is of 
opinion, that if heaven intended to check vice and im¬ 
piety in the world, it has adled unwiiely, if it really has 
deferred the punilhment of the wicked to fo late a pe¬ 
riod as the refurredlion. “ For fuch,-he obferves, is the 
weaknefs and folly of our natures, that men will not 
be fo much influenced and alarmed by diflant profpedts, 
nor fo felicitous to prepare for an event which they 
fuppofe to be fo very far off, as they would for the fame 
event if it commences as foon as ever this mortal life 
expires. The vicious man will indulge his fenfualities, 
and. lie down to fleep in death with this comfort, I 
fhall take my reft here for 100 or tooo years, and per¬ 
haps in all that fpace my offences may be forgotten; 
or let the worft come that can come, I fhall have a 
long fweet nap before my forrows begin : and thus the 
force of divine terrors is greatly enervated by this delay 
of pnniftiment.” 

Thus far our author, who thinks that his, hypothe¬ 
fis, if not true, is at leaft expedient, and that from mo¬ 
tives of expediency it ought to be inculcated as a doc¬ 
trine 


£u) Whitby fiiows that this parable was conformable to the notions of the Jews at that time ; and even the 
Mahometans, who believe in the refurredlion of the dead, fuppofe likewife a ftate of rewards and punifhments in 
the g*rave. 
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Refurrec- trine of Scripture ; but how far his reafor.s can be 
tion. here juftified we mean not to determine ; we (hall leave 
that to be fettled by others, reminding them only that 
the diftance of future rewards and punilhments is not 
greater on the fuppofition of the deep of the foul than 
on the contrary hypothefis. Every man who has but 
dipt into the fcience of metaphyfics knows, and no man 
ever knew better than he who is believed to have been 
the author of the work before us, that time unper¬ 
ceived palfes away as in an inftant; and that if the foul 
be in a (late void of confcioufnefs between death and 
the refurredtion, the man who has lain in his grave 
1000 years will appear to himfelf to have died in one 
moment and been raifed in the next. We would like- 
wife recommend to thofe who may henceforth be in¬ 
clined to inculcate any thing as a dodtrine of Scripture 
merely on account of its fuppofed expediency, always 
to remember that God is above, that they are below, 
that he is omnifcient, that they are of yefterday and 
know little, that their words therefore (hould be wary 
and few, and that they (hould always fpeak with re- 
fpedt of whatever concerns the Sovereign of the univerfe, 
or relates to his government either in the natural or mo¬ 
ral world. For wilt thou, fays the Higheft, difannul 
my judgment ? Wilt thou condemn me that thou may- 
eft be righteous ? Shall he that contendeth with the Al¬ 
mighty inftrudf him ? He that reproveth God let him 
anl'wer it. 

If, in Hating thefe oppofite opinions, we may feem 
to have favoured what has been called the deep of the 
l'oul, it is not from any convidtion of its truth, for 
there are particular texts of Scripture which appear to 
us to militate againft it. We are fntisfied, however, 
that it is a very harmlefs opinion, neither injurious to the 
reft of the articles of the Chriftian faith nor to virtuous 
practice ; and that thofe who have poured forth tor¬ 
rents of obloquy upon fuch as may have held it in ftm- 
plicity and godly fincerity, have either miftaken the 
dodtrine which they condemned, or been poffelfed by 
a fpirit lefs mild than that of the gofpel (x). 

’The refur- Whatever be the fate of the middle date, the refur- 
rcClion re- redtion (lands on a different bafts. It is repeatedly af- 
peatedly ferted in Scripture ; and thofe grounds on which we be- 
aiTerted in j; eve ; t are authenticated fadts, which the affedlation, 
crip ure. ^ j n g enu j t j Fj an d t j, e hatred of fceptics, havenumber- 
lefs times attempted in vain to difprove. Thefe fadts 
we are now to confider, referring our readers for the 
charadter of the witneffes, the authenticity of the go- 
fpel-hiftory, and the poffibility of miracles, to the 
parts of this woik where thefe fubjedts are treated 
(See Miracle, Metaphysics, Part I. Chap. vii. and 
Religion) ; or, (hould more particular information be 
required, to the writings of Ditton, Sherlock, and Weft. 

Our Lord, after proving his divine million by the 
miracles which he wrought, and by the completion of 
ancient predictions in which he was deferibed, declared 
Vol. XVI. 


that the doctrine of a refurrection was one c: thofe R-.ii; 
truths which he came to announce. To that fuch tu 

an event was poftlble, he reftored to life the daughter of A 

Jairus, a ruler of the fynagogue, a young man of Nain, Tie poff- 
vho was carried out on his bier to be buried, and his bilityof-.t 
friend Lazarus, whofe bedy at the time was thought to 
have become the prey of corruption. Though the two h‘ olir .“ ra _ 
firft of thefe miracles were wrought in the prtftnce of fmg levtraf 
a number of witneffes, yet the laft, owing to particular | crier.-, 
circumftances, produced a much greater noife among fr ,m the 
the Jews. It W'as performed on a perfon feemingly of > 
fome note, in the village of Bethany, not far from Je- 
rufalem, and in the prefence of a great many perfons 
who from the metropolis had come to ccndole with 
Mary and Martha. No doubts were entertained of the 
reality of Lazarus’s death. Our Lord was at a diftance 
when he expired, and his body had already been lying 
for fome days in the grave. When he came forth at 
the voice of our Lord, all were aftonifhed. Thofe from 
Jerufalem, on returning home, are impatient to relate 
what they had feen ; thofe who heard of fo memorable 
an event cannot conceal it; the report reaches the ears 
of the Pharifees and chief priefts. They are foon made 
acquainted with every circumftance ; and dreading the 
iffue, they think it necefihry to call a council upon the 
occafion, and concert the meafures that ought to be 
purfued in a matter which was likely to be attended 
with fo many and important confequences. In this 
council, it feemed to be agreed that our Lord had per¬ 
formed, and was (bill continuing to perform, many mi¬ 
racles : Tl hat this laft miracle, as being of an extraor¬ 
dinary kind, would make many converts ; and that if 
meafures w'ere not (peedily taken to prevent thefe un¬ 
common difplays of his powder, all would believe on 
him : the jealoufy of the Romans would be excited, the 
rulers depofed, and the nation of the Jews deprived of 
its few remaining privileges. Yet, notwithftanding thefe 
private conceffions made in the council, the members 
who dreaded to let their fentiments be known to the 
people, affeeft in public to treat our Saviour as an im- 
poftor. But he who already had demonftrated the ab- 
furdity of their opinion, who fuppofed that his miracles 
were wrought by Beelzebub prince of the devils, is again 
ready to confute the ridiculous afTertion of thofe who 
pretended to fay that they were a deception. His friend 
Lazarus was (bill living at the diftance of only a few 
miles, and many of the Jews who had gone to fee him 
were ready to atteft the truth of the report. If the 
rulers, apprehending the confequences of the truth, be 
afraid to know it, and if they are unwilling to 00 to 
Bethany, or to fend for Lazarus and thofe who^weie 
prefent at his refiirre&ion, our Lord gives them a fair 
opportunity of deleting his fraud, if there was any fuch 
to be found in him. To preferve their powe--, and re¬ 
move the jealous fufpicion of the Romans, it had been 
already determined in council to put him to death ; and 

S our 


(x) Perhaps no man has been more culpable in this refpeft than the celebrated Warburton, who feems at 
firft to have himfelf denied an intermediate (late of confcious exiftence. He afterwards imagined that fuch a 
ftate is fuppofed, though not exprefslv affected, in Scripture ; and at laft he maintained it with all the zeal and 
warmth of a profelyte. To prove the fincerity of his converilon, he treated his adverfaries with Scurrilous 
nicknames, hanter, and abufe; a fpecies of reafoning which feldom fucceeds in recommendin'* a bad enufe and 
which never confers credit on one that is good. 0 ‘ ’ ‘ 
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Kcfirrc:- our Lord foretels that the third day after his deatf; he 
. ' ° 11 ' <> . fliall rife from the grave. Here no place was referved 
for deception. The fedt of the Pharifees and the chief 
priefts are openly warned and put upon their guard ; 
and, very fortunately for the caufe of Chriftianity, this 
lingular prediction w r as not heard with fcorn, or indeed, 
if with f.orn, it was only affedted. We know from the 
fcmiments expreffed in the council, that our Lord was 
fecretly dieaded by the rulers ; that his miracles were 
far from being difcredited ; and that his predictions in 
their private opinion, were not to be flighted. The 
means accordingly which they employed toprevent, even 
in the very appearance, the completion of his prophecy, 
were admirably calculated to remove the fcruples of the 
mod waryand lceptical inquirers, if their object was only 
to feaich after truth. At the next feftival of the paff- 
over, when the fcheme of Caiaphas was put in execution, 
and when it was deemed expedient by the council that 
he fhould die, to fave the nation from the jealoufy of 
the Romans; as a- proof of their fteady loyalty to 
Rome he was apprehended, was tried as an enemy to 
her government, was at laft condemned upon falfe evi¬ 
dence, and fufpended on a crofs until they were fully fa- 
tisfied of his death. Even after his death, the fpear of 
a foldier was thrufl into his fide ; and the water that 
gufhed out with the blood is a proof to thofe who are 
acquainted with the ftrudture and economy of living 
bodies, that he muft have been forae time dead. 

And above After he was taken down from the crofs, a feal Was 
all by His put on the door of the fepulchre in which he was laid, 
own refur- as the belt check againft fecret fraud ; and' a guard of 
rection. foldiers was ftationed around it, as the beft fecurity 
againft open violence. In fpite, however, of all thefe 
precautions, the predidlion was accomplifhed ; the an¬ 
gel of God, defcending from heaven with a counte¬ 
nance like lightning, and with raiment white as fnow ; 
the watch fhake, and become as dead men ; the earth 
quakes ; the ftone is rolled fora the mouth of the fe¬ 
pulchre; the angel fits on it, and our Lord comes 
forth. 

It was in vain for the Jews to allege that his difci¬ 
ples came in the night, and dole him away, while the 
watch were afleep. One muft fmile at thefe puerile af- 
fertions. How came the difciples to know that tire 
watch were -ifleep ; or what excufe had the watch for 
fleeping, and incurring a punifhment which they knew 
to be capital in the Roman law : and how came they, in 
the name of wonder, to be brought as an evidence for 
thofe tranfadtions that happened at the time when they 
were afleep ? 

Whatever credit may be given by modern infidels to 
this ill-framed ftoiy, it is pall difpute that it had none 
among the Jewilh rulers at the time that it was current. 
Not long after our Saviour’s refurredtion, the apoftles 
were called before the council, and threatened with 
death for teaching in the name of Jefus. Their bold- 
neft upon that occafion was fo provoking to the rulers, 
that the threat would have been inftantly put in execu¬ 
tion, had not Gamaliel, a dodtor of the law of high re¬ 
putation, put them in mind of other impnftors who had 
perifhed in their attempt^ to rniflead the people; and 
concluded a very fenfible fpeech with thefe remarkable 
words : “ And now, I fay unto you, refrain from thefe 
men, and let them alone ; for it this counfel, or this 
work, be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be 


of God, ye cannot overthrow it, left haply ye be found Rcfurrec. 
even to fight againft God.” This advice the council 
followed. But is it pofilble that Gamaliel could have 
given it, or the council paid the leaft regard to it, had 
the ftory of the difciples ftealing the body been then 
credited ? Surely fome among them would have obfer- 
ved, that a work or counfel, founded on impoftureand 
fraud, could not be fuppofed to be of God, and they would 
unqueftionably have {lain the apoftles. 

The ftory of ftealing the body is indeed one of the 
moft fenfelefs fictions that ever was invented in fupport 
of a bad caufe. Our Lord was on earth 40 days after 
he arofe. He appeared frequently to his difciples. He 
ate and drank in their prefence; and when fome of them 
doubted, he bade them handle him and fee that he was 
not a fpedtre, fhowed the mark of the fpear in his fide, 
and the prints of the nails in his feet and hands. Be- 
fides thus appearing to his difciples, he was feen by 
more than 500 brethren at one time ; all of whom, as 
well as his difciples, muft neceffarily have known him 
previous to his fuffering, and could therefore atteft 
that he was the perfon who was once dead but was then 
alive. Yet for ftrangers in general, who had not feen 
him previous to his death, and could not therefore iden- ' 
tify his perfon after he arofe, ouy Lord referved 
many other proofs that were equally convincing. Be¬ 
fore his afeenfion, he bade his difciples wait till they re¬ 
ceived power, by the Holy Ghoft defcending upon 
them : That then they {hould be witneffes with him, 
both in Jerufalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermoft ends of the earth; in order that 
the people of all thefe nations, obferving the miracles, 
wrought in his name, might themfelves become ocular 
witneffes that thofe who preached his refurredtion were 
warranted to do fo by his authority ; and that this au¬ 
thority, on which fo numerous miracles attended, muft 
be divine. ^ r 

We intend not here to examine the minute objections Minuteob- 
and cavils that have been advanced refpedting the truth je&ions 
of this important fadt. The kinds, however, we fliall and trifling 
mention in general. Some have doubted of our Lord’s cavl *■ 
refurredtion, as being an event which is not confirmed 
by general experience, becaufe they imagine that what 
happens once (hould happen again, and even repeatedly, 
in order to be true. Some, taking their own to be pre¬ 
ferable fchemes, have objedted to the Way 'in which it 
happened, and to the manner in which it is narrated.— 

Some have imagined, that poffibly the gofpel hiftory 
may be falfe ; that poffibly the difciples were very ig¬ 
norant, and might be deceived ; that poffibly, too, they 
were deep politicians, and a fet of impoftors ; and that 
poffibly the writings which detedled their falfehoods 
may have been deftroyed. It is difficult to reafon, and 
worfe to convince, againft this evidence of poffibilities : 
but we flatter ourfelves, that to the candid reader it will 
appear fufficiently overturned in our article Miracle ; 
where it is fhown that neither clowns nor politicians 
could have adted the part that was adted by the apoftles, 
had not the refurredtion been an undoubted fadt. 

Some of the objedtors to it have alfo maintained^ that 
poffibly there is nothing material without us, that there 
is nothing mental within us, and that poffibly the whole 
world is ideas. This mode of arguing we pretend not 
to explain ; it is thought by fome to proceed entirely 
from a perverfcncls of mind or difpofition, while in books 
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of medicine it is always confidered as a fymptom of dif- 
eafe, and the patient recommended to be treated in the 
hofpital, and not in the academy. 

By his railing others, and particular)' by rifing him- 
felf, from the dead, our Saviour demonftr ited Unit a re 
fiirreftion from the dead is poftible. And on that au¬ 
thority, which by his miracles he proved to be divine, 
lie declared to his followers, that there is to be a gene¬ 
ral refurreftion both of the juft and of the unjuft, in- 
ftrufting his difciples to propagate this doftrine through 
all nations; St Paul coni effing, that if there be no refur¬ 
reftion of the dead, preaching is vain, and our faith is 
vain. 

As to the order of fucceffion in which the dead are 
to be raifed, the Scriptures are almoft filent. St Paul 
fays, that every man is to rife in his own order, and 
that the dead in Chrift are to rife firft ; and St John ob- 
ferved in his vifion, that the fouls of them which were 
beheaded for the witnefs of Jefus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worfhipped the beaft, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands, lived and reigned with 
Chrift a thoufand years ; but the reft of the dead lived 
not again until the thoufand years (y) were finilhed. 

A queftion that has much oftener agitated the minds 
of men is, with what f. rt of bodies are the dead to be 
raifed ? St Paul has anfwered, with incorruptible and 
immortal bodies iz). And to filence the difputatious 
caviller of his day, he illuftrated his doftrine by the 
growth of grain. “ Thou fool (faid he), that which 
thou foweft, thou foweft not that body that {hall be, 
but bare grain, it may chanceof wheat or of fome other 
grain.” To us it appears very furprifing, that any one 
who reads this paffage with the {lighted: attention, 
fhould perplex himfelf, or difturb the church with idle 
attempts to prove the identity of the bodies with which 
we ihall die and rife again at thelaft day. The apoftle 
exprefsly affirms, that “ flefti and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God ; that we fhall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an ere, at the laft trump ; 
that there are celedial bodies and bodies terreftrial ; and 
that the glory of the celeftial is one, and the glory of 
the terreftrial another.” 

That this implies a total change of qualities, will ad¬ 
mit of no difpute; but ftill it has been confidered as an 
article of the Chriftian faith, that we are to rife with the 
fame bodies in refpeft of fubftance. What is meant by 
the identity of fubftance, with qualities wholly different, 
it is not very eafy to conceive. Perhaps the meaning 
may be, that our incorruptible bodies (hall conftft of the 
fame material particles with our mortal bodies, though 
thefe particles will be differently arranged to produce 
the different qualities. But as the particles of our 
prefent bodies are conftantly changing, and as different 
particles compofe the body at different times, a queftion 
has been put, With what fet of particles {hall we rife ? 
Here a fingular variety of opinions have been held. 
Some * contend, that we Ihall rife with the original 


ftamina of our bodies derived from our parents; f me 
are for riling with that let of particles v.lftch they had 
at birth ; fome with the fet which they are to have at 
death ; and fome swth the particles which remain a* ter 
maceration in waterj-; though, God knows, that if ih.s 
maceration be continued long, thefe may arife \\ ;th :ew 
or no particles 
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Another query has given much 
What if any of theie particles fhould enter a 


vegetable, compofe its fruit, and be eaten by a man, 
woman, or a child ? Will not a difpute, limilnr to that 
apprehended by the Sadducees about the wife of the 
feven brothers, necefl’arily follow, whofe particles are 
they to be at the refurreftion? Againft this confufion 
they truft that the goodnefs and wifdom of heaven will 
take all the proper and neceflary meafures; and they 
even venture to point out a way in which that may be 
done. A foot deep of earth, they obferve, in two or 
three of the counties of England, fuppofing each 
perfon to weigh on an average about feven Rones and 
a few pounds, would amply fupply with material bodies 
600,000,000 of fouls for no lefs a fpace than 20,000 
years$ ; and therefore there feems to be no neceffity for § See Ho. 
the vamping up of their old materials to lodge and ac- d y s Refur- 
commodate new fouls. the fame ^ 

But, unluckily here, the queftion is not about the bodyafiert- 
poffibility of keeping the particles of different bodies ed. 
feparate and diftinft. The queftion is rather, What have 
the Scriptures determined on the fubjeft ? Now the 
Scriptures fay, that the fpirit returns unto God who 
gave it. And {liould it be alked, in what place does he 
referve it till the refurreftion ? the Scriptures reply, in 
the place of the dead; becaufe the foul defeends into 
the pit, is redeemed from the grave ; and the Ring of 
death, the laft enemy that is to be deftroyed, {hall be 
taken away when the trumpet of God fhall found : at 
which time the dead that fleep in their graves {hall 
awake, fhall hear the voice, and fli^ll come forth. 

There is not here fo much as a word concerning the 
body; and thereforefft was alked with what bodies 
are the dead to be raifed ? To which it was anfwered, 
the vile body is to be changed. The body which is, is 
not the body which fhall be ; for the corruptible muft 
put on incorruption, and that which is mortal, put on 
immortality. 

This curious difeovery of the fentiments of Scripture 
we owe to a lay man, the celebrated Locke ; who, in 
one of his controverfies with the biftiop of Worcefter, 
came to under ftand what he knew not before, namely, 
that nowhere have the Scriptures fpoken of the refur¬ 
reftion of the fame body in the fenfe in which it is ufu- 
ally conceived. The refurreftion of the fame perfon is 
indeed promifed ; and how that promife may be fulfill¬ 
ed, notwithftanding the conftant change of the particles 
of the body, has been fliown in another place. See, 
Metaphysics, Part III. Chap. iii. 

The advocates, therefore, for the refurreftion of the 
mortal body, have again been obliged to betake them- 
felves to the fhifts of reafoning. It is proper, fay they, 

S 2 that 


(y) Thefe thoufand years formed the happy millenium fo often mentioned in the ancient fathers; and the 

learned Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, has endeavoured to prove, that a fimilar notion prevailed among 
the Jews. See Millenium. ' 

(z) Our Saviour rofe with the fame body, both as to fubftance and qualities; becaufe it was neteffarv that 
las perfon Ihould be known and identified after his refurreftion. 
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RrauTic- that the fame bodies which have been accomplices in RETE mirabile, in anatomy, a fmall plexus or Rete 1 

non our vices and virtues, fhould alfo fhare in our rewards network-of velfels in the brain, furrounding the pitui- ^ .11 

R tarda and punifhmehts. Now,-granting they will, fhall one tary gland. ^ * Reticulj n». 

tion. 2 fet of particles be bound for the crimes,.- or be entitled RETENTIONS! h defined' by Mr Locke to be, a 

to receive the rewards, of the animal fyllem, from its firft faculty of the mind, whereby it keeps or retains thofe 
commencement to its dilfolution ? or fhall every particle fimple ideas it has once received, by fenfation or reflec- 
rife up fucceffively, and receive its dividend of rewards tion. See Metaphysics, Part I. Chap. ii. 
and punifhments for the vices and virtues that belonged Retention is alfo ufed, in medicine, &c. for the 
to the fyftem during the time that they were in union date of contraction in the folids or vafcular parts of the 

with the fentient principle ? and is the hand that fell in body, which makes them hold fall their proper con- 

defending the father to be (as is fuppofed infome of the tents. In this fenfe, retention is.oppofed to evacua- 

eaftem countries) rewarded in heaven ; while the other tion and excretion. 

that ftruck him when the fon became vicious, is difinified RETICULAR body (corpus reliculare), in anato- 
into torments ? my, a very fine membrane, perforated, in the manner 

Finding this hypothefis fupported by neither Scrip- of a net, with a multitude of foramina. It is placed im- 

ture nor reafon, they next appeal to the ancient fathers, mediately under the cuticle ; and when that is feparated 

And they, it is confeffed, are for the refurreftion of the from the cutis, whether by art or accident, this adheres 

very fame flefh. But this notion is direftly contrary to firmly, to jt,,and is fcarCe poffible to be parted from 

the Scriptures, which have faid, that fiefh and blood it, feeming rather to be its inner fuperficies than a 

55 are not to inherit the kingdom of God. diftinft fubftance.* In regard to this, we are to ob- 

Statc after But whatever be the bodies with- which the dead are ferve, firft, the places in which it is found, being all 

the refur- t0 be ra if e d at the general refurreftion; all mankind thofe ip, which ,the fenfe of feeling is moft acute, as in 

re ion. muft appear in judgment, and receive fentence accord- the palms of the hands, the extremities of the fingers;, 

ing to the deeds done in the body, without regard, fo and on the foies of the feet. The tongue, however, is 

far as we know, to their actions and conduct in the the part where it is molt accurately to be obferved : it 

middle Hate. After this fentence, the righteous are to is more eafily diftinguifhable there than anywhere elfe, 

enter into celeftial and eternal joys, and the wicked to and its .nature and ftrufture are molt evidently feen 

fuffer the punifhments of hell. Thefe punifhments there. 1 

fome have fuppofed to be everlafting; others think, colour in the Europeans is white ; but in the ne- 

that after fome temporary punifhment, the fouls of the groes and other black nations it is black ; in the tawny 

wicked are to be annihilated ; and others imagine, that it is yellowilh : the fkin itfelf in both is white ; and the 

after doing purgatorial penance for a while in hell, they blacknefs and yellownefs depend altogether on the co- 

are to be again received into favour; inclining to ox- lour of this membrane. 

plain the denunciations of the Almighty as a child The ufes of the corpus reticulare are to preferve the 
would do the threatenings of his mother, or a lover ftrufture of the other parts of the integuments, and 
the affefted chidings of his miftrefs (a). keep them in their determinate form and fituation. Its 

RESUSCITATION, the fame with refurreftion apertures give paffage to the hairs and fweat through 
and revivification. See the preceding article and Re- the papilla and excretory dufts of the fkin : it retains 
animation. thefe in a certain and determinate order, that they ean- 

The term refufcitation, however, is more particularly not be removed out of their places, and has fome 
ufed by chemifts for the reproducing a mixed body fhare in preferving the foftnefs of the papilla, which 
from its afhes ; an art to which many have pretended, renders them fit for the fenfe of feeling. See Anato- 
as to reproduce plants, &c. from their afhes. my, n° 83. 

RETAIL, in commerce, is the felling of goods in Reticulum, is a Latin word, fignifying a little or 
fmall parcels, in oppofition to vvholefale. See Com- cajling net. It was applied by the Romans to a parti- 
merce. cular mode of conftrufting their buildings. In the city 

RETAINER, a fervant who does not continually of Salino (fee Salino) are ftill to be feen remains of 
dwell in the houfe of his mafter, but only attends up- fome walls, evidently of Roman origin from the relicu- 
trn fpecial occafions. lum. This ftrufture confifts of fmall pieces of baked 

RETAINING fee, the firft fee given to a ferjeant earth cut lozengewife, and difpofed with great regularity 
or counfellor at law, in order to make him fure, and on the angles, fo as to exhibit to the eye the appearance 
prevent his pleading on the contrary fide. of cut diamonds; and was called reticular, from its refem- 

RETALIATION, among civilians, the aft of re- blance to fifhing-nets. The Romans always concealed 
turning like for like. it under a regular coating of other matter ; and Mr 

RETARDATION, in phyfics, the aft of dimi- Houel informs us, that this was the only fpecimen of 
r.ifhing the velocity of a moving body. See Gunnery, it which he faw in all his travels through Sicily, Malta, 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, and Projectiles. and Lipari. It appears to be the remains of fome baths, 

which, 

(aJ 1 t. French convemion, fome 01 whole principles are equally new, dating, and deftruftive of all that is decent 
or of good report, have decided this queftion in a very fummary way, by decreeing death to be an eternal fleep, 
a decree equally abfurd in itfelf and fatal in its confequences. Since this article went to the prafs, however, we 
have learned, from the moll refpeftable authority, that wild and abfurd as the opinion is, it has been induftrioufly 
propagated in this country, and that in fome it has gained ground. The confequences of this, were it to 
become general, muft indeed be baneful beyond all conception; and we fhall afterwards take occafton to expofe the 
opinion and its nefarious ccnfequenc: s at greater length than it is now poffible to do in this place. See T h eology. 
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Rctimo which have been built for the convenience of fea-bath- 

. N ing. 

RETIMO, the ancient Rhitymma of Stephen the 
geographer, and called by Ptolemy Rbitymtia, is a fine 
city, lying at one end of a rich and fertile plain, on the 
north coafb of the ifland of Candia. It is but a fmall 
place, containing fcarce 6000 inhabitants ; but it is a 
bifhop’s fee, and the harbour is defended by a citadel, 
where a bafhaw refides. It was taken by the Turks in 
1647, and has been in their hands ever fince. It is about 
45 miles from Candia. E. Long. 24. 45. N. Lat. 35. 22. 

The citadel, which hands on a rock jutting out into 
the fea, would be fufficient for the defence of the city, 
where it not fituated at the foot of an high hill, from 
which it might be cannonaded with great advantage. 
The harbour is now almoft filled with fand, and is no 
longer acceffible to flopping ; nor do the Turks in any 
meafure oppofe the ravages of time, but behold with a 
carelefs eye the mod valuable works in a hate of ruin. 
The French had formerly a vice-conful at Retimo, to 
which fhips ufed to repair for cargoes of oil; but they 
have been long unable to get into the harbour: to re¬ 
pair which, however, and to revive the commerce of 
Retimo, would be a mod ufeful attempt. The plains 
around the city abound in a variety of productions. 
Great quantities of oil, cotton, fatfron, and wax, are 
produced here; and they would be produced in hill 
greater quantities if the inhabitants could export their 
commodities. The gardens of Retimo bear the belt 
fruits in the ifland ; excellent pomegranates, almonds, 
piftacho nuts, and oranges. The apricot-tree, bearing 
the michmich, the juice of which is fo delicious, and its 
flavour fo exquifite, is found here. It is a kind of 
early peach, but fmaller and more juicy than thofe of 
France. 

RETINA, in anatomy, the expanfion of the optic 
nerves over the bottom of the eye, where the ienfe of 
vifion is firft received. See Anatomy, n° 142. and 
Optics (Index) at Eye and Vifion. 

RETINUE, the attendants or followers of a prince 
or perfon of quality, chiefly in a journey. 

RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of retrench¬ 
ment made in the body of a baftion, or other work, 
which is to be difputed, inch by inch, after the defences 
are difmantled. It ufually confifts of two faces, which 
make a re-entering angle. When a breach is made in 
a baftion, the enemy may alfo make a retirade or new 
fortification behind it. 

RETIREMENT, means a private way of life or a 
Dr Knox, fecret habitation. “ Few (fays an elegant wiiter) are 
able to bear folitude ; and though retirement is the of- 
tenfible objedt of the greater part, yet, when they are 
enabled by fuccefs to retire, they feel themfelves un¬ 
happy. Peculiar powers and elegance of mind are ne- 
ceflary to enable us to draw all our refources from our- 
felves. In a remote and folitary village the mind muft 
be internally adtive in a great degree, or it will be mi- 
, ferable for want of employment. But in great and 
populous cities, even while it is pafllve, it v ill be con- 
ftantly amufed. It is impoflible to walk the ftreets 
without finding the attention powerfully folicited on 
every fide. No exertion is neceflary. Objedls pour 
themfelves into the fenfes, and it would be difficult to 
prevent their admittance. But, in retirement, there 
muft be a fpirit of philofophy and a (lore of learning, 
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or elfe tire fancied fcenes of blifs will vanifli like the co- Retort, 
lours of the rainbow. Poor Cowley might be faid to 
be melancholy mad. He languilhed for folitude, and 
wilhed to hide himfelf in the wilds of America. Bur, 
alas ! he was not able to fupport the folitude of a coun¬ 
try village within a few miles of the metropolis! 

“ With a virtuous and cheerful family, with a few 
faithful and good-humoured friends, with a well-feledl- 
ed collection of elegant books, and with a competency, 
one may enjoy comforts even in the deferted village, 
which the city, with all its diverfions, cannot fupply.” 

RETORT, in chemiftry, an oblong or globular vef- 
fel with its neck bent, proper for diftillation. See Che¬ 
mistry, n° 576. 

In the fifth volume of the Tranfadlions of the Lon¬ 
don Society for the Encouragement of Arts, p. 96. we 
find a paper containing a method for preventing ftone 
retorts from breaking; or flopping them when crack¬ 
ed, during any chemical operation, without lofing any 
of the contained fubjedh “ I have always found it ne¬ 
ceflary (fays the writer) to ufe a previous coating for 
filling up the interflices of the earth or ftone, which is 
made by diifolving two ounces of borax in a pint of 
boiling water, and adding to the folution as much 
flaked lime as will make it into a thin pafte ; this, with a 
common painter’s brulh, may be fpread over feveral re¬ 
torts, which when dry are then ready for the proper 
preferving coating. The intention of this firft coating 
is, that the fubftances thus fpread over, readily vitrify¬ 
ing in the fire, prevent any of the diftilling matters 
from pervading the retort, but does in nowife prevent 
it from cracking. 

“ Whenever I want to ufe any of the above coated 
retorts; after I have charged them with the fubftance 
to be diftilled, I prepare a thin pafte, made with com¬ 
mon lihfeed oil and flaked lime well mixed, and perfect¬ 
ly plaftic, that it may be eafily fpread : with this let 
the retorts be covered all over except that part of the 
neck which is to be inferted into the receiver ; this is 
readily done with a painter’s brufh: the coating will 
be fufficiently dry in a day or two, and they will then 
be fit for ufc. With this coating 1 have for feveral 
years worked my ftone retorts, without any danger of 
their breaking, and have frequently ufed the fame re¬ 
tort four or five times; obferving particularly to coat 
it over with the laft mentioned compofition every time 
it is charged with freflt materials: Before I made ufe 
of this expedient, it was an even chance, in conducing 
operations in ftone and earthen retorts, whether they 
did not crack every time; by which means great lofs 
has been fuftained. If at any time during the opera¬ 
tion the retorts fhould crack, fpread feme of the oil 
compofition thick on the part, and fprinkle fome pow 
der of flacked lime on it, and it immediately flops the fit 
fore, and prevents any of the diftilling matter from per¬ 
vading ; even that fubtile penetrating fubftance the fclid 
phofphorus will not penetrate through it. It may be 
applied without any danger, even when the retort is 
red hot; and when it is made a little ftiffer, is more 
proper for luting veffels than any other I ever have 
tried; becaufe if properly mixed it will never crack, 
nor will it indurate fo as to endanger the breaking the 
necks of the veffels when taken ofF.’ , 

RETRACTS, among horfemen, pricks in a borfe’s 
feet, arifing from the fault of the farrier in driving nails 

that 
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Retreat tliat are weak, or in driving them ill-pointed, or other- 
It wifeamifs, 

RETREAT, in a military fenfe. An army or body 
of men are faid to retreat when they turn their backs 
upon the enemy, or are retiring from the ground they 
occupied : hence every march in withdrawing from the 
enemy is called a retreat. 

That which is done in fight of an aftive enemy, who 
purities w ith a fuperior force, is the molt important part 
of the fubjeft ; and is, with reafon, looked upon as the 
glory of the profeffion. It is amanceu vre themoft delicate, 
and the propereft to difplay the prudence, genius, cou¬ 
rage, and addrefs,of an officer who commands: the hifto- 
rians of all ages teftify it ; and hiftorians have never 
been fo laviffi of eulogiums as on the fubjeff of the 
brilliant retreats of our heroes. If it is important, it is 
no lefs difficult to regulate, on account of the variety 
of circumftances, each of which demands different prin¬ 
ciples, and an almoft endlefs detail. Hence a good re¬ 
treat is efteemed, by experienced officers, the mailer- 
piece of a general. He ffiould therefore be well ac¬ 
quainted with the fituation of the country through 
which he intends to make it, and careful that nothing 
is omitted to make it fafe and honourable. See War. 

Retreat, is alfo a beat of the drum, at the firing 
of the evening gun ; at which the drum-major, with all 
the drums of the battalion, except fuch as are upon du¬ 
ty, beats from the camp-colours on the right to thofe 
on the left, on the parade of encampment: the drums 
of all the guards beat alfo; the trumpets at the fame 
time founding at the head of their refpedive troops. 
This is to warn the foldiers to forbear firing, and the 
centinels to challenge, till the break of day that the 
reveille is beat. The retreat is likewife called Jetting the 
‘watch. 

RETRENCHMENT literally fignifies fomething 
cutoff or taken from a thing; in wffiich fenfe it is the 
fame with fubtraftion, diminution, &c. 

Retrenchment, in the art of war, any kind of 
■work raifed to cover a poll, and fortify it againft the 
enemy, fuch as fafeines loaded with earth, gabions, 
barrels of earth, fand-bags, and generally all things 
that can cover the men and flop the enemy. See For¬ 
tification and War. 

RETRIBUTION, a handfome prefent, gratuity, 
or acknowledgment, given inftead of a formal falary or 
hire, to perfons employed in affairs that do not fo im¬ 
mediately fall under eftimation, nor within the ordinary 
commerce in money. 

RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiftory, a clafs 
or divifion of animals, whofe charafteriftic is, that they 
Hale or make water backwards, both male and female. 

RETURN (returna or retoma), inlaw, is tied in 
divers fenfes. 1. Return of writs by flieriffs and bailiffs 
is a certificate made by them to the court, of what they 
have done in relation to the execution of the writ di- 
reffed to them. This is wrote on the back of the 
writ by the officer, who thus fends the writ back to the 
court from whence it iffued, in order that it may be 
filed. 2. Return of a commiffion, is a certificate or 
anfwer fent to the court from whence the commiffion 
iffues, concerning what has been done by the commif- 
fioners. 3. Returns, or days in bank, are certain days 
in each term, appointed for the return of writs, &c. 
Thus Hillary term has four returns, viz. in the king’s 


bench, on the day next after the odlave, or eighth day Return 
after Hillary day: on the day next after the fifteenth II 
day from St Hillary; on the day after Purification ; and . , 

on the next after the odlave of the Purification. In 
the common pleas, in eight days of St Hillary : from 
tlie day of St Hillary, in fifteen days : on the' day af¬ 
ter the purification : in eight days of the Purification. 

Eafter term has five returns, viz. in the king’s-bench, 
on the day next after the fifteenth day from Eafter : 
on the day next after the three weeks from Eafter : on 
the day next after one month'from Eafter: on the day- 
next after five weeks from Eafter : and on the day next 
after the day following Afcenlion-day. In the common 
pleas, in fifteen days from the feaft of Eafter: in three 
weeks from the feaft of Eafter : in one month from 
Eafter day : in five wheeks from Eafter day : on the 
day after the Afcenlion-day. Trinity term has four re¬ 
turns, viz. on the day following the fecond day after 
Trinity : on the day following the eighth day after Tri¬ 
nity : on the day next after the fifteenth day from Tri¬ 
nity : on the day next after three weeks from Trinity. 

In the common pleas, on the day after Trinity : in 
eight days of Trinity: in fifteen days from Trinity : in 
three weeks from Trinity. Michaelmas term has fix 
returns, viz. on the day next after three weeks from 
St Michael: on the day next after one month of St 
Michael: on the day following the fecond day after 
All-fouls: on the day next after the fecond day after 
St Martin: on the day following the oftave of St 
Martin : on the day next after fifteen days of St Mar¬ 
tin. In the common pleas, in three weeks from St 
Michael: in one month from St Michael: on the day- 
after All-fouls: on the day after St Martin: on the 
oftave of St Martin : in fifteen days from St Martin, 

It is to be obferved, that, as in the king’s-bench, all 
returns are to be made on fome particular day of the 
week in each term, care muft be taken not to make 
the writs out of that court returnable on a non-judical 
day ; fuch as Sunday, and All-faints, in Michaelmas 
term, the Purification in Hillary, the Afcenfion in Eaf¬ 
ter, and Midfummer-day, except it ffiould fall on the 
firft day of Trinity term. 

Returns, in a military fenfe, are of various forts, 
but all tending to explain the ftate of the army, regi¬ 
ment, or company ; namely, how many capable of do¬ 
ing duty, on duty, fick in quarters, barracks, infirmary, 
or hofpital ; prifoners, abfent with or without leave ; 
total effeftive ; wanting to complete the eftablilhment, 

&c. 

RETUSARI, an ifland in Ruffia, in a long fl^p of Coxe’s 
land, or rather fand, through the middle of which runs Travels 
a ridge of granite. It is 20 miles from Peterlburg by into Raffia, 
water, four from the (bore of Ingria, and nine from the 
coaft of Carelia. It is about 10 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and was overfpread with firs and pines when Pe¬ 
ter firft conquered it from the Swedes. It contains at 
prefent about 30,000 inhabitants, including the failors 
and garrifon, the former of whom amount to about 
12,000, the latter to 1500 men. The ifland affords a 
fmall quantity of pafture, produces vegetables, and a few 
fru-ts, fuch as apples, currants, goofeberries, and ftraw- 
berries, which thrive in this northern climate, 

RETZ, (Cardinal de). See Gondi. 

RETZIA; in botany; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants, and 

t* 
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Reutlingen to the 29th natural order, Campanacea. The eapfule 
H is bilocular, the corolla cylindrical, and villous without; 

^1^3* the ftigma bind. 

REUTLINGEN, a handfome, free, and imperial 
town of Germany, in the circle of Suabia, and duchy 
of Wirtemberg ; feated in a plain on the river El'chez, 
near the Neckar, adorned with handfome public build¬ 
ings, and has a well frequented college. E. Long. 9. 
10. N. Lat. 48. 31. 

REVE, Reeve, or Grew, the bailiff of a franchife, 
or manor, thus called, efpecially in the weft of Eng¬ 
land. Hence fhire-reeve, (heriff, port-greve. &c. 

REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break of day, 
to give notice that it is time for the foldiers to arife, 
and that thefentries are to forbear challenging. 

REVEL, a port town of Livonia, fituatei at the 
fouth entrance of the gulph of Finland, partly in a plain 
and partly on a mountain ; 133 miles fouth-weft of Pe- 
terfburg, and 83 fouth-eaft of Abo. It is a place'of 
great trade, and holds two fairs yearly, which are vi- 
lited by merchants from all countries, but particularly 
by thole of England and Holland. It is a ftrong and 
a rich place, with a capital harbour. It is furrounded 
with high walls and deep ditches, and defended by a 
caftle and ftout baftions. It was confirmed to the 
Swedes at the peace of Oliva, conquered by Peter the 
Great in 1710, and ceded to Ruffia in 1727. The 
conqueft of it was again attempted by the Swedes in 
1790. The duke of Sudermania, with the Swedifh 
fleet, attempted to carry the harbour; but after an ofy- 
ftinate engagement with the Ruffian fleet, he was obli¬ 
ged to give it up ; but it was but for a very fhort 
while. He retired about 20 leagues from the harbour, 
to repair the damage his fleet had fuftained, and to pre¬ 
pare for a fecond attack before any relief could be af¬ 
forded to the Ruffian fleet. As foon as he had refitted, 
he Tailed for the harbour, at a league diftant from 
which the Ruffian fleet was difeovered, ready to difpute 
with the Swedes the entrance. Upon a council being 
held by the Duke, it was refolved to attack the Ruf¬ 
fians; and the fignals being given, the fleet bore down 
for the attack, which was maintained for near fix hours 
with the utmoft fury : at length the Swedes broke the 
Ruffian line, which threw them into much confufion ; 
when the Swedes, taking the advantage of the general 
confufion into which the Ruffians were thrown, follow¬ 
ed them with their whole force into the harbour, where 
the conflict and carnage were dreadful on both fides, 
though the Swedes certainly had the word of it; at the 
fame time that their fkill and bravery is indifputable. 

This valuable place was again confirmed to Ruf- 
fia by the peace. The government of Revel or Eft- 
honia is one of the divilions of the Ruffian empire, 
containing five diftrifts. 1. Revel, on the Baltic fea. 

2. Bakic-port, about 40 verfts weftward from Revel 

3. Habfal, or Hapfal, a maritime town. 4. WtiiTen- 
ftein, on the rivulet Saida, about 80 verfts from Revel. 
5. Wefenberg, about 100 verfts from Revel, at about 
an equal diftancefrom that town and Narva. 

REVELATION, the act of revealing, or making 
a thing public that was before unknown ; it is alfoufed 
for the difeoveries made by God to his prophets, and 
by them to the world ; and more particularly for the 
books of the Old and New Teftaraent, See Bible, 


Christianity', Miracle, Religion, and Theolo- Revelaticii» 

GY. 

The principal tefts of the truth of any revelation, 
are the tendency of its praftical doftrines; its confiften- 
cy with itfelf, and with the known attributes of God ; 
and lbme fatisfaftory evidence that it cannot have-been 
derived from a human fource. 

Before any man can receive a written book as a re¬ 
velation from God, he muft be convinced that God ex- 
ifts, and that he is poffeffed of almighty power, infinite 
wifdom, and prefect juftice. Now (liould a book 
teaching abfurd or immoral doftrines (as many chapters 
of the Koran do, and as all the traditionary fyftems 
of Paganifm did), pretend to be revealed by a God of 
wifdom and juftice, we may fafely rejeft its pretenfions 
without farther examination than what is neceffary to 
fatisfy us that we have not mifunderftood its doftrine. 

Should a book claiming this high origin, enjoin in one 
part of it, and forbid in another, the fame thing to be 
done under the fame circumftances, we may reject it 
with contempt and indignation ; becaufe a being of in¬ 
finite wifdom can never aft capricioufly or abffirdly. 

Still, however, as it is impoffible for us to know how 
far the powers of men may reach in the inveftigation or 
difeovery of ufeful truth, fome farther evidence is necef¬ 
fary to prove a doftrine of divine origin, than its mere 
confiftency with itfelf, and with the principles of 
morality; and this evidence can be nothing but the 
power of working miracles exhibited by him by whom 
it was originally revealed. In every revelation confirm¬ 
ed by this evidence, many doftrines are to be looked 
for which human reafon cannot fully comprehend ; and 
thefe are to be believed on the teftimony of God, and 
fuffered to produce their praftical confequences. At 
this kind of belief the ihallow infidel may fmile con- 
temptuoufly; but it has place in arts and fciences as 
well as in religion. Whoever avails himfelf of the demon- 
ftrations of Newton, Bernoulli, and others, refpefting 
the refiftance of fluids, and applies their conclufions to 
the art of lliip-building, is as implicit a believer, if he 
underftand not the principles of fluxions, as any Chri- 
ftian ; and yet no man will fay that his faith is not pro- 
duftive of important praftical confequences. He be¬ 
lieves, however, in man, while the Chriftian believes in 
God; and therefore he cannot pretend that his faith 
refts on a furer foundation. 

Mr Locke, in laying down the diftinft provinces of 
reafon and faith, obferves, 1. That the fame truths 
ma> be difeovered by revelation which are difeover- 
able to us by reafon. 2. That no revelation can be 
admitted againft the clear evidence of reafon. 4. That 
there are many things of which we have but irnper- 
feft notions, or none at all ; and others, of whofe 
pa ft, prefent, or future exiftence, by the natural ufe 
of our faculties we cannot have the leaft knowledge : 
and thele, being beyond the difeovery of cur faculties, 
and above reafon, when revealed, become the proper 
objeft of our faith. He then adds, that our reafon 
is not injured or difturbed, but affifted and improved 
by new difeoveries of truth coming from the fountain 
of knowledge. Whatever God has revealed is certainly 
true ; but whether it be a divine revelation or not, rea- 
lon muft judge, which can never permit the mind to 
rejeft a greater evidence to embrace what is lefs evi¬ 
dent- 
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Revolution dent. There can be no evidence that any traditional fent in the adtual poffeffion of the whole of his reve- Revenue, 
II revelation is of divine original, in the words we receive nue. Much (nay the greateft part) of it is at this day 
Revenue^ j tj anc j t g e f en fe we underhand it, fo clear and fo cer- in the hands of fubjedts; to whom it has been grant- 
tain as that of the principles of reafon: and, there- ed out from time to time by the kings of England : 
fore, nothing that is contrary to the clear and felf- which has rendered the crown in fome meafure dtpen- 
evident didtates of reafon, has a right to be urged or dent on the people for its ordinary fupport and fub- 
aifented to as a matter of faith, wherein reafon has fiftence. So that we muft be obliged to recount, as Blactft. 
nothing to do. part of the royal revenue, what lords of manors and ^ omme nt. 

Revelation of St John. See Apocalypse. other fubjedts frequently look upon to be their own 

REVELS, entertainments of dancing, mafking, adt- abfolute rights ; becaufe they and their anceftors are and 
ing comedies, farces, &c. anciently very frequent in have been veiled in them for ages, though in reality 
the inns of court and in noblemen’s houfes, but now originally derived from the grants of our ancient 
much difufed. The officer who has the diredtion of princes. 


the revels at court is called the Master of the Revels. 

REVENGE, means the return of injury for injury, 
and differs materially from that fudden refentment which 
rifes in the mind immediately on being injured; which, 
fo far from being culpable when reftrained within due 
bounds, is abfolutely neceffary for felf-prefervation. Re¬ 
venge, on the contrary, is a cool and deliberate wicked- 
nefs, and is often executed years after the offence was 

f jiven ; and the defire of it is generally the effedt of 
ittlenefs, weaknefs, and vice ; while, to do right, and 
to fuffer wrong, is an argument of a great foul, that 
fcorns to ftoop to fuggefted revenges. 

Revenge is but a frailty incident 

To craz’d and fickly minds; the poor content 

Of little fouls, unable to furmount 

An injury, too weak to bear affront. Dry den. 

Revenge is generally the concomitant of favage 
minds, of minds implacable, and capable of the moft 
horrid barbarities; unable to fet any limits to their dif- 
pleafure, they can confine their anger within no bounds 
ef reafon. 

Cruel revenge, which flill we find 
The weakeft frailty of a feeble mind. 

Degenerous paflion, and for man too bafe, 

It feats its empire in the favage race. 

Juvenal . 

The inftitution of law prevents the execution of pri¬ 
vate revenge, and the growth of civilization fhows its 
impropriety. Though in modern times a fpecies of re¬ 
venge is fandtioned by what is called the law of honour, 
which evades the law of the land indeed, but which is 
equally mean and difgraceful as the other kinds, and is 
of confequences equally baneful. See Anger, Duel¬ 
ling, and Resentment. 

REVENUE, the annual income a perfon receives 
from the rent of his lands, houfes; intereft of money 
in the ftocks, See. 

Royal Revenue, that which the Britilh cOnftitution 
hath veiled in the royal perfon, in order to fupport his 
dignity and maintain his power; being a portion 
which each fubjedt contributes of his property, in or¬ 
der to fecure the remainder. This revenue is either or¬ 
dinary or extraordinary. 

I. The king's ordinary revenue is fuch as has ei¬ 
ther fubfifted time out of mind in the crown ; or elfe 
has been granted by parliament, by way of pui chafe 
or exchange for fuch of the king’s inherent hereditary 
revenues as were found inconvenient to the fubjedt.— 
In faying that it has fubfifted time out of mind in 
the crown, we do not mean .that the^ king is at pre- 


1. The firft of the king’s ordinary revenues, which 
may be taken notice of, is of an ecclefiaftical kind (as 
are alfo the three fucceeding ones), viz. the cuftody of 
the temporalities of bilhops. See Temporalities. 

2. The king is entitled to a corody, as the law calls 
it, out of every bifhopric ; that is, to fend one of his 
chaplains to be maintained by the bifliop, or to have a 
penfion allowed him till the bifhop promotes him to a 
benefice. This is alfo in the nature of an acknowledge¬ 
ment to the king, as founder of the fee, fince he had 
formerly the fame corody or penfion from every abbey 
or priory of royal foundation. It is fuppofed to be now 
fallen inco total difufe; though Sir Matthew Hale fays, 
that it is due of common right, and that no preferip- 
tion will difeharge it. 

3. The king alfo is entitled to all the tithes ari- 
fing in extraparochial places: though perhaps it may 
be doubted how far this article, as well as thelaft, can 
be properly reckoned a part of the king’s own royal 
revenue ; fince a corody fupports only his chaplains, 
and thefe extraparochial tithes are held under an im¬ 
plied truft that the king will diftribute them for the 
good of the clergy in general. 

4. The next branch confifts in the firft-fruits and 
tenths of all fpiritual preferments in the kingdom. See 
Tenths. 

5. The next branch of the king’s ordinary revenue 
(which, as well as the fubfequent branches, is of a lay 
or temporal nature) confifts in the rents and profits of 
the demefne lands of the crown. Thefe demefne lands, 
term dominicales regis, being either the fhare referved 
to the crown at the original diftribution of landed pro¬ 
perty, or fuch as came to it afterwards by forfeitures 
or other means, were anciently very large and exten- 
five ; comprifing divers manors, honours, and lord- 
Ihips; the tenants of which had very peculiar privi¬ 
leges, when We fpeak of the tenure in ancient demefne. 
At prefent they are contradled within a very narrow 
compafs, having been almoft entirely granted away to 
private fubjedls. This has occafioned the parliament 
frequently to interpofe ; and particularly after King 
William III. had greatly impoverifiied the crown, an 
adt paffed, whereby all future grants or leafes from the 
crown for any longer term than 31 years or three lives, 
are declared to be void; except wit a regard to houfes, 
which may be granted for 50 years. And no rever- 
fionary leafe can be made, fo as to exceed, together 
with the eftate in being, the fame term of three lives 
or 31 years; that is, when there is a fubfifting leafe, 
of which there are 20 years ftill to come, the king can¬ 
not grant a future intereft, to commence after the ex¬ 
piration of the former, for any longer term than 11 
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Revenue, years. The -tenant mud alfo be made liable to be 
punilhed for committing vvafie; and the ufual rent 
mult be referved, or, where there has ufually been no 
rent, one-third ot the clear yearly value. The misfor¬ 
tune is, that this && was made too late, after almoft 
every valuable poffeffion of the crown had been granted 
away for ever, or elfe upon very long leafes; but may 
be of benefit to pollerity, when thofe leafes come to 
expire. 

6. Hi her might have been referred the advantages 
which were ufed to arife to the king from the profits 
of his military tenures, to which mod lands in the 
kingdom were fubjeft, till the ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
which ia great mealure abolifhed them all. Hither al¬ 
fo might have b.cn referred the profitable prerogative 
of purveyance and pre emption : which was a right en¬ 
joyed by the crown of buying up provifrons and other 
neceffaries, by the intervention of the king’s purveyors, 
for the ufe of his royal houfehold, at an appraifed va¬ 
luation, in preference to all others, and even without 
confent of the owner: and alfo of forcibly impreffing 
the carriages and horfes of the fubjedt, to do the king’s 
bulinefs on the public roads, in the conveyance of tim¬ 
ber, baggage, and the like, however inconvenient to 
the proprietor, upon paying him a fettled price. A 
prerogative which prevailed pietty generally through¬ 
out Europe during the fcarcity of gold and filver, and 
the high valuation of money confequential thereupon. 
In thole early times, the king’s household (as well as 
thofe of inferior lords), were fupported by fpecific ren¬ 
ders of corn, and other victuals, from die tenants of 
the refpedfive demefnes; and there was alfo a continual 
market kept at the palace-gate to furnifh viands for 
the royal ufe. And this anfwered all purpofes, in thole 
ages of fimplicity, f’o long as the king’s court conti¬ 
nued in any certain place. But when it removed from 
one part of the kingdom to another (as was formerly 
very frequently done), it was found neceffary to fend 
purveyors beforehand, to get together a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of provifions and other neceffaries for the houfe¬ 
hold: and, left unufual demands fliould raife them to 
an exhorbitant price, the powers beforementioned were 
vefted in thefe purveyors ; who in proccfsof time very 
greatly abufed dieir authority, and became a great op- 
prelfion to the fubjeft, though of little advantage to 
the crown ; ready money in open market (when the 
royal refidence was more permanent, and fpecie began 
to be plenty) being found upon experience to be the 
beft proveditor of any. Wherefore, by degrees, the 
powers of purveyance have declined, in foreign coun¬ 
tries as well as our own : and particularly were abolifh¬ 
ed in Sweden by Guftavus Adolphus, towards the be¬ 
ginning of the laft centui y. And, with us, in England, 
having fallen into difufe during the fufpenfion of mo¬ 
narchy, King Charles at his reftoration, contented, by 
the fame ftatute, to refign entirely thofe branches of 
his revenue and power : and the parliament, in part of 
recompenfe, fettled on him, his heirs, and fucceifors, 
for ever, the here, iiary excife c.f 15b. per barrel on all 
beer and ale fold in the kingdom, -md a proportionable 
fum for certain other liquors. So that this hereditary 
excife now forms the lixth branch of his majefty’s ordi¬ 
nary revenue. 

7. A fever,th branch might alfo be computed to have 
Von. XVI. 
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arifen from wine-licences; or the rents payable to the Revenr 
crown by fuch perfons as are licenfsd to fell wine by 
retail throughout Britain, except in a few privileged 
places. Thefe were firft fettled on the crown by the 
ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 25. and together with the he¬ 
reditary excife, made up the equivalent in value for the 
lols fuftained by the prerogative in the abolition of the 
military tenures, and the right of pre-emption and 
purveyance: but this revenue was abolifhed by the fta¬ 
tute 30 Geo. II. c. 19. and an annual fum of upwards 
ot L. 7000 per amum, iffuing out of the new ftamp- 
duties impol'ed on wine-licences, was fettled on the 
crown in its ftead. 

8. An eighth branch of the king’s ordinary revenue 
is ufually reckoned to confift in the profits arifingfrom 
his forelts. See Forest. Thefe confift principally 
in the amercements or fines levied for offences againft 
the foreft-laws. But as few, if any, courts of tins kind 
for levying amercements have been held fince 1632, 

8 Char. I. and as, from the accounts given of the pro¬ 
ceedings in that court by our hiftories and law-books, 
nobody would wifh to fee them again revived, it is need- 
lefs to purfue this inquiry any farther. 

9. The profits arifing from the king’s ordinary courts 
of juftice make a ninth branch of his revenue. And 
thefe confift not only in fines impofed upon offenders, 
forfeitures of recognizances, and amercements levied 
upon defaulters ; but alfo in certain fees due to the 
crown in a variety of legal matters, as, for fetting the 
great feal to charters, original writs, and other forenfic 
proceedings, and for permitting fines to be levied of 
lands in order to bar entails, or otberwife to infure 
their title. As none of thefe can be done without the 
immediate intervention of the king, by himfelf or his 
officers, the law allows him certain perquifites and pro¬ 
fits, as a recompenfe for the trouble he undertakes for 
the public. Thefe, in procefs of time, have been al¬ 
moft all granted out to private perfons, or elfe appro¬ 
priated to certain particular ufes: fo that, though 
our law proceedings are ftill loaded with their pay¬ 
ment, very little of them is now returned into the 
king’s exchequer; for a part of whofe royal mainte¬ 
nance they were originally intended. All future grants 
of them, however, by the ftatute 1 Ann. ft. 2. c. 7. are 
to endure for no longer time than the prince’s life who 
grants them. 

10. A tenth branch of the king’s ordinary revenue, 
faid to be grounded on the confideration of his guard¬ 
ing and protecting the feas from pirates and robbers, 
is the right to royalJtJIj, which are whale and fturgeon : 
and thefe, when either thrown affiore, or caught near 
the coafts, are the property of the king, on account 
of their fuperior excellence. Indeed, our anceftors 
feem to have entertained a very high notion of the im¬ 
portance of this right; it being the prerogative of 
the kings of Denmark and the dukes of Normandy ; 
and from one of thefe it was probably derived to our 
princes. 

11. Another maritime revenue, and founded partly 
upon the fame reafon, is that of shipwrecks. See 
Wreck. 

12. A twelfth branch of the royal revenue, the right 
to mines, has its original from the king’s prerogative 
of coinage, in order to iupply him with materials 0 ; and 

T there- 
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Revenue, therefore tbofe mines which are properly royal, and to r.ary revenue, or the proper patrimony of the crown ; Revenue, 
which the king is entitled when found, are only tliofe which was very large formerly, and capable of being 
of filver and gold. See Mine. . increafed to a magnitude truly formidable: for there 

13. To the fame original may in part be referred the are very few eftates in the kingdom that have not, at 

revenue of treafure-trove. See Treasure- 1 rove. fome period or other fince the Norman conqueft, been 

14. Waifs. See Waif. veiled in the hands of the king, by forfeiture, efeheat, 

15. Eftrays. See Estray. _ or other wife. But, fortunately for the liberty of the' 

Befides the particular reafans, given in the different fubjedi, this hereditary landed revenue, by a feries of 

articles, why the king fhould have the feveral revenues improvident management, is funk almoft to nothing ; 
of royal filh, fhipwrecks, treafure-trove, waifs, and and the cafual profits, an dag from the other branches 
eflrays, there is alfo one general reafon which holds of the cenfus regalis, are likewife almoft all of them 
for them all; and that is, becaufe they are Iona vacan - alienated from the crown. In order to fupply the de- 
tia, or goods in which no one elfe can claim a proper- ficiencies of which, we are now obliged to have recourfe 
ty. And, therefore, by the law of nature, they be- to new methods of raifing money, unknown to our 
longed to the fir ft occupant or finder ; and fo continued early anceftors; which methods conftitute. 
under the imperial law. But, in fettling the modern II. The king’s extraordinary revenue. For, the pub- 
conftitutions of moft of the governments in Europe, it lie patrimony being got into the hands of private fub- 
was thought proper (to prevent that ftrife and conten- jedts, it is but reasonable that private contributions 
tion which the mere title of occupancy is apt to create fhould fupply the public fervice. Which, though it 
and continue, and to provide for the fupport of public may perhaps fall harder upon fome individuals, whofe 
authority in a manner the leaft burdenfome to indi- anceftors have had no fliare in the general plunder, 
viduals) that thefe rights fhould be annexed to the fu- than upon others, yet, taking the nation throughout, 
preme power by the pofitive laws of the flate. And it amounts to nearly the fame; provided the gain by 
fo it came to pafs, that, as Bradton expreffes it, “ base, the extraordinary fhould appear to be no greater than 
“ quas nullius in bonis funt, et olim fuerunt inventoris the lofs by the ordinary revenue. And perhaps, if 
“ de jure naturali, jam efficiuntur principis de jure gen- every gentleman in the kingdom was to be ftripped of 
<( tium.” fuch of his lands as were formerly the property of the 

16. The next branch of the king’s ordinary revenue crown, was to be again fubjed to the inconveniences 

confifts in forfeitures of lands and goods for offences ; of purveyance and pre-emption, the oppreffion of fo- 
bona confifcata, as they are called by the civilians, be- reft-laws, and the flavery of feodal-tenures; and was 
caufe they belonged to the ffeus or imperial treafury ; to refign into the king’s hands all his royal franchifes 
or, as our lawyers term them, for is Jala, that is, fuch of waifs, wrecks, eftrays, treafure-trove, mines, deo- 
whereof the property is gone away or departed from the dands, forfeitures, and the like ; he would find him- 
owner. The true reafon and only fubftantial ground felf a greater lofer than by paying his quota to fuch 
of any forfeiture for crimes, confift: in this; that all taxes as are neceffary to the fupport of government, 
property is derived from fociety, being one of thofe The thing, therefore, to be wifhed and aimed at in a 
civil rights which are conferred upon individuals, in ex- land of liberty, is by no means the total abolition of 
change for that degree of natural freedom which every taxes, which would draw after it very pernicious con- 
man muft facrifice when he enters into focial communi- fequences, and the very fuppofition of which is the 
ties. If, therefore, a member of any national com- height of political abfurdity. For as the true idea of 
xnunity violates the fundamental contradt of his affocia- government and magiftracy will be found to confift in 
tion, by tranfgrefling the municipal law, he forfeits this, that fome few men are deputed by many others 
his right to fuch privileges as he claims by that con- to prefide over public affairs, fo that individuals may 
tradt ; and the ftate may very juftly refume that por- the better be enabled to attend their private concerns; 
tion of property, or any part of it, which the law's it is neceffary that thofe individuals fhould be bound 
have before affigned him. Hence, in every offence of to contribute a portion of their private gains, in order 
an atrocious kind, the laws of England have exadted to fupport that government, and reward that magi- 
a total confifcation of the moveables or perfonal eftate; ftracy, which protects them in the enjoyment of their 
and, in many cafes, a perpetual, in others only a tern- refpedtive properties. But the things to be aimed at 
porary, lofs of the offender’s immoveables or landed pro- are wifdom and moderation, not only in granting, but 
perty ; and have vefted them both in the king, who is alfo in the method of raifing, the neceffary fupplies ; 
the perfon fuppofed to be offended, being the one ?i- by contriving to do both in fuch a manner as may be 
fible magistrate in whom the majefty of the public re- moft conducive to the national welfare, and at the fame 
fides. See Forfeiture and Deodand. time moft confident with economy and the liberty of 

17. Another branch of the king’s ordinary revenue the fubjedt; who, when properly taxed, contributes 
arifes from efeheats of lands, which happen upon the only, as w'as before obferved, fome part of his property 
defedt of heirs to fucceed to the inheritance; where- in order to enjoy the reft. 

upon they in general revert to and veil in the king, Thefe extraordinary grants are ufually called by the 
who is efteemed, in the eye of the law, the original pro- fynonvmous names of aids, fubftdies, and fupplies ; and 
prietor of all lands in the kingdom. are granted by the commons of Great Britain, in par- 

18. The laft branch of the king’s ordinary revenue, liament affembled. See Parliament and Tax. 

confifts in the cuftody of idiots, from whence we (hall The clear nett produce of the feveral branches of 
be naturally led to confider alfo the cuftody of lunatics, the revenue, after all charges of collecting and ma- 
See Idiot and Lunatic. nagement paid, amounted in the year J786 to about 

This may fuffice for a ihort view of the king’s ordi - L. 15,397,000 Sterling, while the expenditure was 

found 
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Revenue, found to be about L. 14,477,000. How thefe immenfe 
fums arc appropriated, is next to be confidered. .And this 
is, firft and principally, to the payment of the intereft of 
the national debt. See National Debt and Funds. 

The refpcflive produces of the feveral taxes v. ere 
originally feparate and diltindt funds ; being fecurities 
for the fums advanced on each feveral tax, and for 
them only. But at lad it became neceffary, in order 
to avoid confufion, as they multiplied yearly, to reduce 
the number of thefe fcparate funds, by uniting and 
blending them together; fuperadding the faith of par¬ 
liament for the general fecurity of the whole. So that 
there are now only three capital funds of any account, 
the aggregate fund, and the general fund, fo called from 
fuch union and addition ; and the South-Sea fund, be¬ 
ing the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay the 
intereft of fuch part of the national debt as was advan¬ 
ced by that company and its annuitants. Whereby the 
feparate funds, which were thus united, are become 
mutual fecurities for each other; and the whole produce 
of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay fuch imereft or 
annuities as were formerly charged upon each diftindt 
fund: the faith of the legiflature being moreover en¬ 
gaged to fupply any cafual deficiencies. 

The cuftoms, excifes, and other taxes, which are to 
fupport thefe funds, depending on contingencies, upon 
exports, imports, and confurnptions, muft neceflarily 
be of a very uncertain amount; but they have always 
been confiderably more than was fufficient to anfwer the 
charge upon them. The furplulfes, therefore, of the 
three great national funds, the aggregate, general, and 
South-Sea funds, over and above the intereft and an¬ 
nuities charged upon them, are diredled by ftatute 
3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried together, and to attend 
the difpofition of parliament; and are ufually denomi¬ 
nated the finking fund , becaufe originally deftined to link 
and lower the national debt. To this have been lince 
added many other entire duties, granted in fubfequent 
years ; and the annual intereft of the fums borrowed 
on their refpe&ive credits is charged on, and payable 
out of, the produce of the finking fund. However, 
the nett furpluffes and favings, after all deductions 
paid, amount annually to a very confiderable fum. For 
as the intereft on the national debt has been at feveral 
times reduced (by the confent of the proprietors, who 
had their option either to lower their intereft or be 
paid their principal), the favings from the appropriated 
revenues muft needs be extremely large. 

But, before any part of the aggregate fund (the 
furplulfes whereof are one of the chief ingredients that 
form the finking fund) cm be applied to diminilh the 
principal of the public debt, it ftands mortgaged by 
parliament to rnife an annual fum for the maintenance 
of the king’s houfehold and the civil lift. For this 
purpofe, in the late reigns, the produce of certain 
branches of the excite and cuftoms, the poll-office, the 
duty on wine-licences, the revenues of the remaining 
crown-lands, the profits arifing from courts of juftice, 
(which articles include all the hereditary revenues of 
the crown), and alfo a clear annuity of L. 120,000 in 
money, were fettled on the king for life, for the fup¬ 
port of his majdly’s houfehold, and the honour ar.d 
dignity ef the crown. And, as the amount of thefe 
feveral branches was uncertain, (though in the la ft reign 
they were computed to have i r unet'mes railed aim a ft a 


million), if they did not arife annually to L. Soo.coc, 
the parliament engaged to make up the deficiency. Bui 
his prefent majefty having, fo on after his acceffion, fpon- 
taneoufiy fignified his confent that his own here-uMiy 
revenues might be fo difpofed of as might beft conduc* 
to the utility and fatisfadlion of the public, and having 
gracioufly accepted a limited fum, the faid herediwy 
and other revenues are now carried into, and made a 
part of, the aggregate fund ; and the aggregate fund 
is charged with the payment of the whole annuity to 
the crown. The limited annuity accepted by his pre¬ 
fent majefty was at firft L. 800,000, but it has been 
fmee augmented to L. 900,000. Tee expences them- 
f.'lvev, being put under the fame care and management 
as the other branches of the public patrimony, produce 
more, and are better collefted than heretofore ; and the 
public is a gainer of upwards of L. 100,000 per annum 
by this difinterefted bounty of his majefty. 

The finking fund, though long talked of as the laft 
refource of the nation, proved very inadequate to the 
purpofe for which it was eftablifhed. Minifters found, 
pretences for diverting it into other channels; and the 
diminution of the national debt proceeded flowly during 
the intervals of peace, whilft each fucceeding war in- 
creafed it with great rapidity. To remedy this evil, 
and rellore the public credit, to which the late war had 
given a confiderable fhock, Mr Pitt conceived a plan for 
dimir.ilhing the debt by a fund, which fhould be rendered 
unalienable to any other purpofe. In the feffion 1786, 
he moved that the annual furplus of the revenue above 
the expenditure fhould be raifed, by additional taxer, 
from L. 900,000 to one million Sterling, and that cer¬ 
tain commiffioners fhould be vefted with the full power 
of difpofing of this fum in the purchnfe of flock (fee 
Funds), for the public, in their own names. Thefe 
commiffioners fhould receive the annual million by quar¬ 
terly payments of L. 250,00b, to be blued out of the 
exchequer before any other money, except the intereft 
of the national debt itfelf; by thefe provifions, the 
fund would be fecured, and no deficiencies in the na¬ 
tional revenues could afFeift it, but fuch muft be fepa- 
rately provided for by parliament. 

The accumulated compound intereft on a million 
yearly, together with the annuities that would fall into 
that fund, would, he faid, in 28 years amount to fuch 
a fum as would leave a furplus of four millions annually, 
to be applied, if neceffary, to the exigencies of the 
flate. In appointing the commiffioners, he fhould, he 
faid, endeavour to chocfe perfons of fuch weight and 
c’.-araffrr as correfponded with the importance of the 
commiflion they were to execute. The fpeaker of the 
lion ie of commons, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the rnafter of the rolls, the governor and deputy gover¬ 
nor of the bank of England, and the accountant-gene¬ 
ral of the high court of chancery, were perfons who, 
from their feveral durations, he fhould think highly 
proper to be of ihe number. 

To the principle of this bill no objcflion was made, 
though feveral fpecioux but ill-founded ones were urged 
againft the Efficiency of the mode v.hich ihe chancellor 
of the exchequer had adopted for the accomplishment 
of fo great and fo definable an end. He had made it 
a claufe in hi- bill, that the accumulating million fhould. 
never be applied but to the purchaf'e of flock. To this 
claufe Mr lex objected, ar.d moved ih.it the comn.if- 
T 2 honor's 
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Revenue fioners therein named fhould be empowered to accept 
fo much of any future loan as they fhould have cafh be¬ 
longing to the public to pay for. This, he faid, would 
relieve that diftrefs the country would otherwife be un¬ 
der, when, on account of a war, it might be neceffary 
to raife a new loan : whenever that fhould be the cafe, 
his opinion was, that the minifter fliould not only raife 
taxes fufficiently produflive to pay the intereft of the 
loan, but alfo fufficient to make good to the finking 
fund whatloever had been taken from it. 

If, therefore, for inftance, at any future period a loan 
of fix millions was propofed, and there was at that time 
one million in the hands of the commiilioners, in fuch 
cafe they fhould take a million of the loan, and the 
tonus or douceur thereupon fliould be received by them 
for the public. Thus government would only have five 
millions to borrow inflead of fix ; and from fuch a mode 
of proceeding, he faid, it was evident great benefit 
would arife to the public. 

This claufe was received by Mr Pitt with the ftrongeft. 
marks of approbation, as was likewife another, moved 
by Mr Pulteney, enabling the commiifioners named in 
the bill to continue purchafing flock for the public when 
it is above par, unlefs otherwife directed by parliament. 
With thefe additional claufes the bill was read a third 
time on the 15th of May, and carried up to the Lords, 
where it alfo palfed without meeting with any material 
oppofition, and afterwards received the royal afient. 

The operation of this bill furpaffed perhaps the mi- 
nifter’s moil fanguine expectation. The fund was ably 
managed, and judicioufly applied; and in 1793 the 
commiilioners had extinguifhed fome millions of the 
public debt. The war, however, into which the nation 
was that year involved, and of which there is yet no cer¬ 
tain profpedt of a near end, ,has made it neceffary to bor¬ 
row additional fums, fo large, that many years of peace 
muff elapfe before the operation of the fund can contri¬ 
bute lenfibly to the relief of the people. The clear 
produce of the taxes raifed on the people of this coun¬ 
try was, in the year 1792, very near L. 17,000,000; 
and it mu ft henceforth, from the accumulation of the 
debt, and the enormous expence of the prefent war, be 
neceffarily rendered greater. 

Revenue, in hunting, a flefhy lump formed chiefly 
by a clufter of whitifh worms on the head of the deer, 
fuppofed to occafion the calling of their horns by gnaw¬ 
ing them at the root. 

REVERBERATION, in phyfics, the adt of a 
body repelling or refledting another after its impinging 
thereon. 

Reverberation, in chemiftry, denotes a kind of 
circulation of the flame by means of a reverberatory 
furnace. 

REVERBERATORY, or Reverberating Fur- 
tree. See Chemistry-ZWo; at Furnace, and Furnace. 

REVEREND, a title of refpedt given to eccle- 
fiaftics.—The religious abroad are called reverend fa¬ 
thers, and abteile;, priorefles, &c. reverend mothers. In. 
England, b'lhops are right reverend, and archbifhop’s 
tnnjl reverend. In France, before the Revolution, their 
bilhops, archbifliop', and abbots, were all alike mofi re¬ 
verend. In Scotland the clergy individually are reve¬ 
rend, a fynod is very reverend, and the general affembly 
is venerable. 

REVERIE, the fame with delirium, raving, or 
diiliadtiom It is ufed alfo for any ridiculous, extra- 
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vagant.imagination, adtion, or propofition, a chimera, Reverfal, 
or vifion. But the moil ordinary ufe of the word 
among Englfh writers, is for a deep diforderly mufing 
or meditation. 

REVERSAL of Judgment, inlaw. A judgment 
may be falfified, reverfed, or voided, in the firft place, 
without a writ of error, for matters foreign to or dehors 
the record, that is, not apparent upon the face of it; 
fo that they cannot be affigned for error in the fuperior 
court, which can only judge from what appears in the 
record itfelf; and therefore, if the whole record be not 
certified, or not truly certified, by the inferior court, 
the party injured thereby (in both civil and criminal 
cafes) may allege a diminution of the record, and caufe 
it to be rectified. Thus, if any judgment whatever be 
given by perfons who had no,good commiffion to pro¬ 
ceed againft the perf n condemned, it is void ; and may 
be falfified by fbewing the fpecial matter, without -writ 
of error. As, where a commiffion iffues to A and B, 
and twelve others,, or any two of them, of which A or 
B fhall be one, to take and try indidhnents ; and any of 
the other twelve proceed without the interpofition or 
prefence of either A or B : in this cafe all proceedings, 
trials, convidfions, and judgments, are void for want of 
a proper'authority in the commiffioners, and may be 
falfified upon bare infpedtion, without the trouble of a 
writ of error; it being a high mifdemeanour in the 
judges fo proceeding, and little (if any thing) fhort of ■ 
murder in them ail, in cafe the perfon lb attainted be 
executed and fuffer death. So likewife if a man pur- 
chafes land of another; and afterwards the vender is, 
either by outlawry or his own confeffion, convicted and 
attainted of treafon or felony previous to the fale or 
alienation ; whereby fuch land becomes liable to forfeit¬ 
ure or efeheat: now, upon any trial, the purchafer is at 
liberty, without bringing any writ of error, to falfify 
not only the time of the felony or treafon fuppofed, but 
the very point of the felony or treaf n itfelf; and is not 
concluded by the confeffion or the outlawry of the ven¬ 
der, though the vender himfelf is concluded, and not 
fuffered now to deny the fail, which he has by confef¬ 
fion or flight acknowledged. But if fuch attainder of 
the vender was by verdiift, on the oath of his peers, the 
alienee cannot be received to falfify or contradift the faEt 
of the crime committed ; though he is at liberty to 
prove a miftake in time, or that the offence was com¬ 
mitted after the alienation, and not before. 

Secondly, a judgment may be reverfed, by writ of 
error, which lies from all inferior criminal jurifdi&ions 
to the court of king’s-bench, and from the king’s- 
bench to the houfe of peers; and may be brought for 
notorious miftakes in the judgment or other parts of 
the record ; as where a man is found guilty of perjury, 
and receives the judgment of felony, or for other lefs 
palpable errors ; fuch as any irregularity, omiffion, or 
want of form in the procefs of outlawry, or proclama¬ 
tions ; the want cf a proper addition to the defendant’s 
name, according to the ftatute of additions ; for not 
properly naming the ftieriff or other officer of the court, 
or not duly deferibing where his county-court was held : 
for laying an offence,, committed in the time of the late: 
king, to be done againft the peace of the prefent-; and 
for many other fimilar caufes, which (though allowed 
out of tendernefs to life and liberty) are not much to 
the credit or advancement of the national juftice.— 

Thefe. writs of enor, to reverfe judgments in cafe of' 

m£C~ 
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Reverfal mifdemeanours, are not to be allowed of courfe, but on 
It fufficient probable caufe (hown to the atorney-general; 

RcverfioB. an£ j are underftood to be grantable of com¬ 

mon right, and ex debito jujl'itia. But writs of error to 
reverfe attainders in capital cafes are only a lowed ex 
gratia; and not without exprefs warrant under the 
king’s fign-manual, or at leaf! by the confent of the at¬ 
torney-general. Thefe therefore can rarely be brought 
by the party himfelf, efpecially where he is attainted for 
an offence againft the itate: but they may be brought 
by h;s heir or executor after his death, in more favour¬ 
able times; which may be tome confolationto his family. 
But the e \fier and more effectual way is, 

Laftly, to reverie the attainder by aft of parliament. 
This may be and hath been frequently done upon mo¬ 
tives of companion, or perhaps the zeal of the times, 
after a fudden revolution in the government, without 
examining too clofe into the truth or validity of the 
errors affigned. And fomeiimes, though the crime be 
univerfaily acknowledged and confeffed, yet the merits 
of the criminal’, fam ly fhal) after his death obtain a 
reftitution in blood, honours, and eftate, or fome or one 
of them, by ..ft or parliament; which (fo far as it ex¬ 
tends) has all ; fie effeft of reverfing the attainder, with¬ 
out catting any refleftions upon the juftice of the pre¬ 
ceding fentence. bee Attainder. 

The effeft of faltifyiiig or reverfing an outlawry is, 
' that the party fhall be in the fame plight as if he had 
appeared upon the capias : and, if it be before plea 
pleaded, he fhall be put to plead to the indiftment; if, 
after conviction, he fhall receive the fentence of the 
law; for all the other proceedings, except only the pro- 
cefs of outlawry for his non-appearance, remain good 
and effectual as before. But when judgment, pro¬ 
nounced upon conviftion, is iaJified or reverfed, all 
former proceedings are abfolutely let afide, and the par¬ 
ty ftands as if he had never been at all accufed ; reftored 
in his credit, his capacity, his blood, and his ellates: with 
regard to which laft, though they be granted away by 
the crown, yet the owner may enter upon the grantee, 
with as little ceremony as he might enter upon a dif- 
feifor.—But he If ill remains liable to another profecution 
for the fame offence : for, the firft being erroneous, he 
never was in jeopardy thereby. 

REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the fe- 
cond or back fide, in oppofitioa to the head or princi¬ 
pal figure. 

REVERSION, in Scots law. See Law, N° clxix. 
1 — 3 - 

Reversion, in the law of England has two figni- 
fications; the one of which is an eftate left, which c>.n- 
tinues during a particular eftate in being ; and the 
other is the returning of the land, &c. after the parti¬ 
cular eftate is ended; and it is further faid to be an 
inter eit in lands, when the poffeflion of it fails, or where 
the cflir.e which was for a time parted with, returns to 
the granters, or their heirs. But, according to the ulual 
definition of a reverfion, it is the refidue of an eftate 
left in the granter, after a particular eftate granted 
away ceafes, continuing in the granter of fuch an 
eftate. 

The difference between a remainder and a reverfion 
confifts in this, that the remainder may belong to any 
man except the granter; whereas the reverfion returns 
to him who conveyed the lands, &c. 


In order to render the doftrine of reverfions eafy, we R 
fhall give the following table ; which fhows the prefent 
value of one pound, to be received at the end of ary 
number of years not exceeding 40; difeounting at-the 
rate of 5, 4, and 3 per cent, compound inte-reft. 


< 

Value at 

Value atlValue at] 

r 

5 per ct. 

4 per ct. 

3 per ct. 

1 

•9524 

.9615 

• 97°9 

2 

.9070 

.9245 

.9426 

3 

.8638 

.8898 

•9 1 5 1 

4 

.8227 

.8548 

.8885 

5 

•7835 

.8219 

.8626 

6 

.7462 

• 79°3 

•8375 

7 

7107 

•7599 

.8131 

8 

.6768 

• 73-'7 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

.7026 

.7664 

IO 

.6139 

.6756 

•744 ‘ 

I I 

.5847 

.6496 

.7224 

I 2 

.5568 

.6246 

.7014 

13 

•5303 

.6006 

.6809 

H 

.5051 

•5775 

.6611 

l 5 

.4810 

•5553 

.64I9 

16 

.4581 

•5339 

.6232 

1 7 

•4363 

• 5 I 34 

.6050 

18 

•4155 

.4936 

.5874 

l 9 

•3957 

.4746 

•5703 

20 

•3769 

.4564 

•5537 

21 

•3589 

.4388 

•5375 

2 7 

34 l8 

.4219 

.5219 

23 

•3255 

.4057 

.5067 

24 

.310° 

.3901 

.4919 

23 

-2953 

•3757 

.4776 

26 

■ 2812 

.3607 

•4657 

2; 

.2678 

.3468 

.4502 

2< 

.2551 

•3335 

• 437 i 

2f 

.2429 

.3206 

•4243 

3° 

•23H 

• 3 oc 3 

.4120 

3 1 

.2 204 

.2965 

.4OOO 

32 

.2099 

.2851 

•3883 

33 

• l 999 

.2741 

•377° 

34 

.1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2534 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

•2437 

•3450 

3 7 

.1644 

•2343 

• 335 ° 

3' 8 

.1566 

•2253 

■3252 

39 

.1491 

.2166 

•3158 

40 

.1420 

O 

OO 

.3066 


The ufe of the preceding table.—To find the prefent 
value of any fum to be received at the end of a given 
term of years, difeounting at the rate of 3, 4, or 5 per 
ant. compound intereft. Find by the above fable the 
prefent value of xl. to be received at the end of the 
given term; which multiply by the number of pounds 
propofed, (cutting off four figures iiom the proLjft on. 
account of the decimals), then the refult will be the va- 
h;e fought: For example, the prefent value of io,qoqL 
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Revivifica- to be received io years hence, and the rate of intereft 
tl J?“ $ per cent, is equal to .6139X10,0000=6139.00001. 

Re-union. or ^39 !• Again, the prefent value of 10,000 1 . due 
in ten years, the rate of intereft being 3 per cent, is 
.7441 X 10,000=7441. 

Reversion of Series, in algebra, a kind of reverfed 
operation of an infinite feries. See Series. 

REVIVIFICATION, in chemiftry, a term ge¬ 
nerally applied to the diftillation of quickfilver fiom 
cinnabar. 

Commission of REVIEW, is a commiffion fome- 
times granted, in extraordinary cafes, to revife the 
fentence of the court of delegates, when it is appre¬ 
hended they have been led into a material error. This 
commiffion the king may grant, although the ftatutes 
14 and 25 Hen. VIII. declare the fentence of the de¬ 
legates definite : becaufe the pope, as fupreme head by 
the canon law, ufed to grant fuch commiffion of review; 
and fuch authority as the pope heretofore exerted is 
now annexed to the crown by ftatutes 26 Hen. VIII. 
c. 1. and 1 Eliz. c. 1. But it is not matter of right, 
which the fubjedt may demand ex debit o'juflitiee ; but 
merely a matter of favour, and which therefore is 
often denied. 

Review, is the drawing out all or part of the army 
in line of battle, to be viewed by a governor, or a ge¬ 
neral, that they may know the condition of the troops. 

At all reviews, the officers fhould be properly arm¬ 
ed, ready in their exercife, falute well, in good time, 
and with a good air ; their uniform genteel, &c. The 
men fhould be clean and well dreffed ; their accoutre¬ 
ments well put on; very well fized in their ranks ; the 
ferjeants expert in their duty, drummers perfedf in their 
beatings, and the fifers play corredt. The manual ex¬ 
ercife mull be performed in good time, and with life ; 
and the men carry their arms well; march, wheel, and 
form with exadtnefs. All manoeuvres muft be perform¬ 
ed with the utmoft regularity, both in quick and flow 
time. The firings are generally 36 rounds; viz. by 
companies ; by grand divifions; by fub-divifions ; ob¬ 
liquely, advancing, retreating ; by files; -in the fquarej 
ftreet firings, advancing, and retreating ; and laftly, a 
volley. The intention of a review is, to know the 
condition of the troops, fee that they are complete and 
perform their exercifes and evolutions well. 

Review is alfo applied to Literary Journals, which 
give a periodical view of the ftate of literature ;—as the 
Monthly Review, the Critical Review, the Britifh Critic, 
and Analytical Review, &c. 

RE-UNION island, an ifland in the South Sea, 
dilcovered by the French on the 16th December 1773; 
lying, according to M. de Pages, in latitude 48° 21" 
and longitude 66 0 47*, the variation of the needle being 
30° always towards north-well. The road and harbour 
are extremely good, and the latter from 16 to 8 fathoms 
deep at the very fhore. The coaft on each fide is lof¬ 
ty, but green, with an abrupt defeent, and fwartns with 
a fpecies of buftards. The penguins and fea-lions, 
which fwarmed on the fands, were nowife alarmed at 
the approach of thofe who landed ; from whence M. 
de Pages c included that the country was wholly unin¬ 
habited. The foil produces a kind of grfls, about five 
inches long, with a broad black leaf, and feemingly of 
a rioh quality—but there was no veftige of a tree or 
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human habitation. See Travels round the IVorM by M. Revolution 
de Pages, Vol. III. chap. viii. and i:c. 

REVOLUTION, in politics, fignifies a change in Deiritiun. 
the conftitution of a ftate; and is a word of different 
import from revolt, with which it is fometimes confound¬ 
ed* When a people withdraw their obedience from 
their governors for any particular realm, without over¬ 
turning the government, or 'waging an often five war 
againft it, they are in a ftate of revolt; when they over¬ 
turn the government and form a new one for themfelves, 
they effect a revolution. a 

That which is termed the revolution in Britain is the Britifh Re¬ 
change which, in 1688, took place in confequence ofvo!ud< n. 
the forced abdication of king James II. when the Pro- 
teftant fucceffion was eftablifhed, and the conftitution 
reftored to its primitive purity. Of this important 
tranfadfion, which confirmed the rights and liberties 
of Britons, we have endeavoured to give an impartial ac¬ 
count under another article (fee Britain, n° 281, &c,). 3 

Of the rife and progrefs of the American revolution, American, 
which is ftill frelh in the memory of our readers, a 
large detail is given under the article America : But 
there are two other revolutions yet pending, of which 
fome account w ill be expected in this place. 4 

The Polifh revolution, which, in all its circumfl exes, Polift. 
was perhaps the leaft exceptionable of any in the re¬ 
cords of hiftory, we have already traced to the period 
when the amiable king, overawed by the arms of Ruf- 
fia, was obliged to undo his patriotic work, and give 
his fandtion to the reftoration of the old and wretched 
government (fee Poland). Since that period, Kof- 
ciufko’s army has been completely defeated, himfelf 
made a prifoner, Warfaw taken, and the whole king- 
dim fubdued by the powers combined againft it. 

What will be the confequences of this fuccefs may 
perhaps be conceived, but the rumours of the day are 
various. At one time we are told, that Poland is to 
be no longer an independent ftate, but to be divided 
among the three great powers which formerly, wrefted 
from it fome of its molt valuable provinces. At ano¬ 
ther time, we hear of the difinterefted intention of the 
Emprefs, to reftore the king to his original authority ; 
although fhe has, in the mean time, driven him from 
his capital, where fhe herlelf exercifes fovereign power. 

And a third report fays, that Staniflaus is to retire 
with a large penfion, and a Ruffian prince to ftep into 
his throne. The firft of thefe rumours we think much 
more probable than the other two: efpecially as itfeems 
confirmed by the following letter lent from Grodno, 
on the 18th of January, by the unfortunate king to the 
Britifh ambaffador. 

“ My dear Gardiner —The characters with which 
you and I have been inverted feem to be now almoft at 
an end. I do not expedt to fee you again, but it is of 
importance to me to bid you farewell; and this I do 
from the bottom of my heait. You will preferve a 
place in my heart till death ; and I hope that at laft we 
fhall meet again, in a place where upright minds, ac¬ 
cording to my opinion, will be for ever united. 

“ Every thing belonging to the ufual etiquette has 
been fo much deranged and interrupted by my fad fate, 
that moft probably neither you nor I wjll be able to 
fulfil the diplomatic cuftoms. 

“ But be allured, that I love and honour your king 

and 
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Revolution and nation. This you will apprize them of. Be allured 
w-'-v^w jjjjb, t i iat x wiffi you Ihould preferve an affection to¬ 
wards your friend. If I am able to fpeak to you no 
jrore, my picture will fpeak to you for me ! (Signed) 
Stanislaus Augustus, King.” 

This fhows, at leaft, the fate of the king; and leaving 
that of the kingdom to be afcertained by time, we pro¬ 
ceed to fulfil a promife which we made refpe&ing ano¬ 
ther revolution, to which all the nations of Europe are 
5 flill looking with anxiety and alarm. 

French. When treating of France under a former article, we 
hated a few of the more ftriking hiftorical fadts which 
led to the commencement of the revolution ; and we 
now come to trace the feries of tranfa&ions which have 
marked its terrible career. In doing this, we lhall 
comprefs our ideas as much as poffible ; and cut of the 
endlefs variety of materials of which the public are in 
polleffion, we lhall endeavour to extract a lhort and, 
if poffible, a tolerably clear detail. For this purpofe, 
however, it will be neceffary that we begin, by hating 
the internal fituation of France at the period immedi¬ 
ately preceding the revolution, along with the more ob¬ 
vious political circumftances which contributed to the 
production of that event. The moral hihory of man is 
always more important than the mere recital of any 
phyfical occurrences that may take place in his lot. It 
is not the fall of a mighty monarch and the difperfion 
of his family ; it is not the convulhon of empires, and 
the oceans of human blood which have been hied, that 
render the French revolution peculiarly intereltirg. 
Such events, however deplorable, are far from being 
without example in the hihory of mankind. In the 
populous regions of the eah, where fuperftition and 
llavery have always prevailed, they areregarded as form¬ 
ing a part of the ordinary courfe of human affairs ; be- 
caufe an intrepid and fkilful ufurper finds it ealy to in¬ 
timidate or enfnare millions of weak and credulous men. 
In Europe the cafe is very different ; no adventurer 
can advance far without encountering thoufands as art- 
jul and as daring as himfelf. Events are not the Mult 
cither of blind hazard or of individual {kill; conlpira- 
cics or plots produce little effect. Like other arts, the 
art of government has been brought to much perfe&ion ; 
and an ehablifhed confiitution can only be Ihaken by 
the hrong convulfion produced by national paffions and 
efforts. The wonderful lpedtacle which we are now to 
contemplate, is that of a mild and polifued people be¬ 
coming in an inhant fanguinary and fierce ; a well eha¬ 
blifhed government, celebrated for its dexteiity and 
Kill, overturned almolt without a hruggle; a whole 
.:ation apparently uniting to dehroy every inhitution 
which antiquity had hallowed or education taught 
them to refpedt ; a fuperhitious people treating the re¬ 
ligion of their fir.heis with contempt ; a long enhaved 
people, whofe very chains had become dear to them, 
occupied in their public counfels in the difeuffion of re¬ 
fined, and even villonary fchemes of freedom : in lhort, 
.’5,000,000 of perfons luddenly treading under foot 
every fentiment and every prejudice that they themfelvcs 
had once regarded as l'acred and venerable. 

France was Like the ether nations of Europe, France was an- 
formerly cientiy go. erned by a barbarous arihocracy, whofe dif¬ 
under a f c rent members were feebly united by the authority of 
barbarous f UCC effion of kings deffitute of power or influence. 

The nobles, within their own territories, enjoyed prm- 
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leges entirely royal : they made peace and war; they Revolution 
coined money; they were judges in the laft relort ; 
their valfals were their Haves, whom they bought and 
fold along with the lands ; the inhabitants of cities, al¬ 
though freemen, were deprelfed and poor, depending 
for protection upon fome tyrannical baron in their 
neighbourhood. At length, however, by the progrefs 
of the arts, the cities rofe into confiderable importance, 
and their inhabitants, along with fuch freemen of low 
rank a; refiJed in tie country, were confidered as enti¬ 
tled to a representation in the fhtes-general of the king¬ 
dom, under the appellation of tiers eiat, or third ejiate f 
the clergy and the nobles forming the two firft ellates. 

But the fovereign, having fpeedily become defpotic, 
the meetings of the dates general were laid afide. This 
abfolute authority, on the part of the crown, was not 
acquired, as it was in England by the houfe of Tudor, 
by abolifhing the pernicious privileges of the nobles and 
elevating the commons ; but by fkilful encroachments, 
by daring exertions of prerogative, and the ufe of a 
powerful military force. In France, therefore, the mo¬ 
narch was abfolute, yet the nobles retained all their feu¬ 
dal privileges, and the ecclefialtical hierarchy did the 
fame. The following was, in a few words, the ffate of 
that country during thefe two laft centuries. ^ 

The kingdom of France, previous to the revolution, Was never 
was never reduced to one homogeneous mafs. It con- reduced 
filled of a variety of feparate provinces acquired by dif- * :ltJ one 
ferent means; fome by marriage, fome by legacy, and 
others by conqueft. Each province retained its an¬ 
cient laws and privilege:,, whether political or civil, as 
expreiRd in their capitularies or conditions by which 
they v. ere originally acquired. In one part of his do¬ 
minions the French monarch was a count, in another 
he was a duke, and in others he was a king ; the only 
bond which united his vuft empire being the itreng mi¬ 
litary force by which it was overawed. Each province 
had its barriers ; and the intercomfe betwixt one oro- 
vince and another was ofren more rcfirair.ed by local 
ufages than the interccurfe of either with a foreign 
country. Some of the provinces, inch as Bretagne 
and Dauphine, even retained the right of alFemblmg 
periodically their provincial Hates; but thefe formed no 
barrier againft the power of the court. g 

The clergy formed the firft eftale c{ the kingdom in The clergy 
point of precedence. They amounted to 130,000. formed trie 
The higher orders of them enjoyed immenfe revenues; firft eftate 
but the cures or great body of afting clergy feldom Ltheking- 
poffeffed more than about L.28 Sterling a-year, and dora, 
their vlcaires about half that fum. A few of their dig¬ 
nified clergy were men of great piety, who refided con- 
ftantly in their diocefes, and attended to the duties of 
their office; but by far the greater number c-f them 
palfed their lives at Paris and Verfailles, immerfed in all 
the intrigues and diffipation of a gay and corrupted 
court and capital. They were almoft exclufively fe- 
Jected from among the younger branches of the families 
of the moft powerful nobility, and accounted it a kind 
of dilhonour to the order of bifhops for any perfon of 
low rank to be admitted into it. The lower clergy, 
on the contrary, were perfons of mean birth, and had 
little chance of preferment. At the fame time, we find 
feveral refpedtable exceptions to this laft rule. The 
clergy, as a body, independent of the tithes, -polieffed a 
revenue arifing from their property in land, amounting 

to. 
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RrvoU‘ : '» to fi ur or five million;, Staling annually ; at the fame 
time they were exempt from taxation. The crown had 
of late years attempted to break through this privilege. 
To avoid the danger, the clergy prefented to the court 
a free gift of a fimr of money fomewhat fhort of a mil- 
9 lion Sterling every five years. 

The nob> The nobility was nominally the fecond order of the 
lay the fi- but ic was in reality the firft. The nobles amount* 
cor ’ ed to no lefs tlian zoo,000 in number. The title and 
rank dclcended to all the children of the family, but 
die property to the elded alone; lienee vad multitudes 
of them were dependent upon the bounty of the court. 
They regarded the ufeful and commercial arts as di(ho¬ 
nourable, and even the liberal profeffions of the lawand 
phyfic as in a great meafure beneath their dignity, dif- 
daining to intermarry with the'families of their profef- 
fors. The feudal fydem in its purity was extremely 
favourable to tire production of refpeClable qualities in 
the minds of thole who belonged to the order of the 
nobles; but the introduction of commerce has rendered 
its decline equally unfavourable to that clafs of men. 
Indead of the ancient patriarchal attachment between 
the feudal chieftain and his vaflals, the nobility had be¬ 
come greedy landlords in the provinces, that they might 
appear in fplendor at court and in the capital. There, 
lod in intrigue, fenfuality, and vanity, their characters 
became frivolous and contemptible. Such of the French 
nobleffe, however, as remained in the provinces, regard¬ 
ed with indignation this degradation of their order, and 
dill retained a proud fenfe of honour and of courage, 
which has always rendered them refpeClable. The order 
of die nobles was exempted from the payment of taxes, 
although the property of fome of them was immenfe. 
The edates of the prince of Conde, for example, were 
worth L. 200,000 a year, and thofe of the duke of Or¬ 
leans nearly twice as much. The crown had indeed 
impofed fome trifling taxes upon the nobleffe, which, 
Jo however, they in a great meafure contrived to elude. 
The parti- Next to the nobles, and as a privileged order poffef- 
amcot ihe fmg a fecondary kind of nobility of their own, we may 
third, mention die parliaments. Thefe were large bodies of 
men, in different provinces, appointed as courts of law 
for the adminiftration of juftice. In eonfequence of the 
corruption of the officers of ftate, the members purcha- 
led their places, which they held for life ; but the fon 
was ufually preferred when he offered to purchafe his 
father’s place. In eonfequence of this laft tircumflance, 
the praClifing lawyers had little chance of ever beco¬ 
ming judges. Courts thus conftituted confided of a 
motley mixture of old and young, learned and ignorant, 
men. Juftice was ill adminiftered. The judges allow¬ 
ed their votes in depending caufes to be openly folici- 
ted by die parties or their friends. No wife man ever 
entered into a litigation againft a member of one of 
thefe parliaments ; no lawyer would undertake to plead 
liis caufc ; it never came to a fuccefsful iifue, and ufu¬ 
ally never came to any iffue at all. After the ftaies- 
general had fallen into difufe, the parliaments acquired 
a certain degree of political eonfequence, and formed 
the only check upon the abfolute power of the crown. 
The laws, or royal editfs, before being put in force, 
were always lent to be regiftered in the books of the 
parliaments. Taking advantage of this, in favourable 
times and circumllances, they often delayed or refufed 
to-regifter the royal cdifts>and prefented remonftraaces 
4 


againft them. This was done under a kind of legal ftevutution. 
fidtion: for they pretended that the obnoxious edidt 
being injurious to the public happinefs, could not be 
the will of tire king, but muft either be a forgery or an 
impofition by the minifters. Thefe objedlions were got 
the better of, cither by a pafitive order from the king, 
or by his coming in perfon and ordering the edidt to 
be regiftered. The parliaments, however, often car¬ 
ried their oppofition very far, even to the ruin of them- 
felves and their families as individuals. This rendered 
them extremely popular with the nation, and enabled 
them to embarrals a weak adminiftration. After all, 
however, the oppofition of the parliaments was fo fee¬ 
ble, that it was never thought worth while to abolifli 
them entirely till towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XV. but they were reftored as a popular mea¬ 
fure at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. It 

The tiers etal, or commons, formed the lowed order And the 
of the ftate in France, and they were depreflled and mi- common* 
ferable in the extreme. To form a conception of their tiersetat 
fituation, it is neceffary to obferve that they bore the ^ e ° we 
whole pecuniary burdens of the ftate: They alone Oppreflive 
were liable to taxation. An expenfiue and ambitious burdens on 
court; an army of 200,000 men in time of peace, and the com- 
of twice that number in war; a confiderable marine efta- mon6 - 
blifhment, public roads and works, were all fupported 
exclufively by tire lowed of the people. To add to the 
evil, the revenues were ill colle&ed. They were let out 
to farmers-general at a certain fum, over and above 
which they not only acquired immenfe fortunes to them- 
felves, but were enabled to advance enormous prefents 
to thofe favourites or miftreffes of the king or the mi- 
nifter, by means of whom they procured their plaeesw- 
To raiie all this money from the people, they were 
guilty of the cruelleft oppreffion, having it in their 
power to obtain whatever revenue laws they pleafed, 
and executing diem in the fevereft manner. For diis lail 
purpofe they kept in pay an army of derks, fubalterns, 
fcouts, and fpies, amounting to 80,000 men. Thefe 
men were indeed detefted by the king, whom they de¬ 
ceived and kept in poverty ; by the people, whom they 
oppreffed ; and by the ancient nobility, as purfe-proud 
upftarts. But the court of France could never contrive 
to manage without them. The peafants could be call¬ 
ed out by tfae.intendants of the provinces in what they 
called coronet to work upon the high roads for a certain 
number of days in the year, which was a fource of fe- 
vere oppreffion, as the intendant had the choice of the 
time and place of their employment, and was not bound 
to accept of any commutation in money. They were 
moreover fubjedt to die nobles in a thoufand ways. 

The nobles retained all their ancient manerial or patri¬ 
monial jurifdidtions. The common people being an« 
ciently flaves, had obtained their freedom upon different 
conditions. In many places they and their pofterity 
remained bound to pay a perpetual tribute to their feu¬ 
dal lords. Such tributes formed a confiderable part of 
the revenue of many of the provincial nobles. No man 
could be an officer of the army, by a late regulation, 
who did not produce proofs of nobility for four genera¬ 
tions. The parliaments* although originally of the tiers 
etat, attempted alfo to introduce a rule that none but 
the nobleffe fhould be admitted into their order. In 
fuch a iituation, it will not be accounted furprifing that 
the common people of France were extremely fuperfli- 
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French tnu; and ignorant. They were, however, pail 
Revolution devoted to their monarch, and whatever concerned him. 

In 173-4, when Louis XV. was taken i'll at Met/., the 
whole nation was truly in a kind of defpair. The cou¬ 
rier and his horfe that brought the news of his recovery 
to Paris were both almoft luffocated by the embraces of 
the people. 

We have faid that the French monarch was defpo- 
tic. His power was fupported by his army and by a 
watchful police, having in pay an infinite hoft of fpies 
and other fervants. In France no man was fafe. The 
fecrets of private families were fearched into. Nothing 
was unknown to the jealous inquifition of the police. 
Men were feized by lettres de cachet when they lead ex¬ 
pended it, and their families had no means of difeovering 
their fate. The fentence of a court of law againd a 
nobleman was ufually reverfed by the minider. No 
book was publifhed without the licence of a cenfor-ge- 
neral appointed by the court, and the minider was ac¬ 
countable to none but the king. No account was gi¬ 
ven of the expenditure of the public money. Enor¬ 
mous gratifications and penfions were given as the re¬ 
ward of the mod infamous fervices. The fupreme 
power of the dale was ufually lodged with a favourite 
midrefs, and (he was fometimes a woman taken from 
public proditntion. This was not indeed the cafe un¬ 
der Louis XVI. but it was neverthelels one of the mif- 
fortunes of his life that he was far from being abfolute 
in his own family. Still, however, with all its faults, 
the French court was the mod fplendid and polifhed in 
Europe. It was more the refort of men of talents and 
literature of every kind, and there they met with more 
ample protedlion, than anywhere elfe. The court was 
often jealous of their produdtions, but they met with 
the mod didinguilhed attention from men of fortune 
and rank ; infomuch that for a century pad the 
French have given the law to Europe in all quedions 
of tade, of literature, and of every polite accompliftt- 
ment. The gay elegance that prevailed at cnuit dif- 
fufed itfelf through the nation ; and amidd much inter¬ 
nal mifery, gave it to a foreigner the appearance ofhap- 
pinefs, or at lead of levity and vanity. 

Such as it was, this government had dood for ages, 
and might have continued, had not a concurrence of 
caufes contributed to its overthrow. The inferior or¬ 
ders of clergy, excluded from all chance of preferment, 
regarded .heir fuperiors with jealrufy and envy, and 
were ready to join the laity of their own ra..k in any 
popular commotion. The inferior provincial noblefle 
beheld with contempt and indignation the vices and the 
power of the courtiers, and the higher nobility wifhed 
to diminifh the power of the crown. The pradHling 
lawyers, almod entirely excluded from the chance of 
becoming judges, wifhed eagerly for a change of affairs, 
not doubting th.it their talents and profeffional fkill 
would render them neceffary amidft any alterations that 
could occur. Accordingly, they were the firft inftru- 
ments in producing the revolution, and have been its 
mod adtive fupporters. The monied intereft wifhed ea¬ 
gerly for the dowr.frl of the ancient nihility. As for 
the great mafs of the common people, they were too 
ignorant, too fuperilitioufly attached to old efiablifh 
rnents, and loo much depreffed, to have any conception 
of the nature of political liberty, or any hope of ob¬ 
taining it. We have already ftated the leading circum- 
Vol, XVI. 
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fiances which led to the French revolution (lev Fr.--.ocE, 
n u 184, but there were other circumftances which 

contributed in an equal degree both to its comment.. 
ment and its progrefs. 

For 40 years the principles of liberty had been <i:no¬ 
minated with eager-ads in France by fome men of great 
talents, as Rouffeau, Helvetius, and Raynal, to whom 
tire celebrated Montefquieu had led the way. BefidcS 
thefe, there was in France a vaft multitude of what were 
called men of letters, or perfons who gave this account 
of the manner in which they fpent their time. AH 
thefe were deeply engaged on the fide of fome kind of 
political reform. The men of letters in Paris alone arc 
laid to have amounted to 20,000. One of the laft acts 
of the adminiilration of the archbifhop of Thouloufe 
was, on the 5th July 1788, to publifh a refolution of 
the king in council, inviting all his fubjedls to give him 
their advice with regard to the Hate of affairs. This 
was confidered as a conceflion of an unlimited liberty of 
the prefs; as it is fcarcely poffible to form an idea of 
the infinite variety of political publications which from 
that period diffufed among the people a diflatisfadlion 
with the order of things in which they had hitherto 
lived. 

The eftablifhed religion of France had for fome time 
pail been gradually undermined. It had been folemnly 
affaulted by philofophers in various elaborate perform¬ 
ances ; and men of wit, among whom Voltaire took the 
lead, and attacked it with the dangerous weapon of ri¬ 
dicule.. The Roman Catholic religion is muchexpofed 
in this refpedf, in conlequence of the multitude of falfe 
miracles and legendary tales with which its liiflory 
abounds. Without diferiminating betwixt the refpedt- 
able principles on which it refts, and the fuperftitious 
follies by which they had been defaced, the French na¬ 
tion learned to laugh at the whole, and rejected inftead 
of reforming the religion of their fathers. Thus the 
firft order in the data had already begun to be regard¬ 
ed as ufelefs, and the minds of men were prepared for 
important changes. 

The immenfe population of the city of Paris, amount¬ 
ing to upwards of 800,000 fouls, rendered it an impor¬ 
tant engine in the hands of the condudtors of the revo¬ 
lution. An overgrown capital has always proved dan¬ 
gerous to a government that is or attempts to be defpo- 
tic, as appears from the hiftory of ancient Babylon and 
Rome, as well as of modern Conftantinople, of London 
under Charles I. and Paris under feveral of its kings. 

We cannot here avoid mentioning a phyfical event, 
which aftifted not a little in producing many of the 
convulfions attending the revolution, a general fcarcity 
of grain, which occurred about that period. On Sun¬ 
day the 13th of July 1788, about nine in the morning, 
without any eclipfe, a dreadful darknefs fuddenly over- 
fpead feveral parts of France. It was the prelude of 
fuch a tempeft as is unexampled in the temperate cli¬ 
mates of Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thunder, feem- 
ed to contend in impetuofity ; but the hail was the 
great inftrument of ruin. Inftead of the rich profpedts 
of an early autumn, the face of nature in the fpace cf 
an hour prefented the dreary afpedt of univerfal winter. 
The foil was converted into a morafs, the (landing 
corn beaten into the quagmire, the vines broken to 
pieces, the fruit tree-, demoliftied, and unmelted hail lv- 
ing in heaps like rocks of (olid ice. Even the robuft 
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French for eft trees were unable to withftand the fury of the 
tlon temped. The hail was compofed of enormous, folid, 
and angular pieces of ice, fome of them weighing from 
eight to ten ounces. The country people, beaten down 
in the fields on their way to church, amidft this concuf- 
fion of the elements, concluded that thelaft day was ar¬ 
rived ; and fcarcely attempting to extricate themfelves, 
lay defpairing and half fuffocated amidft the water'and 
the mud, expefting the immediate diffolution of all 
thmgs. The ftorm was irregular in its devaftations. 
While feveral rich diftridts were laid entirely wafte, 
fome intermediate portions of country were compara¬ 
tively little injuied. One of 60 fqtiare leagues had not 
a fingle ear of corn or a fruit of any kind left. ,Of the 
66 parifhes in the diftridt of Pontoife, 43 were entirely 
defolated, and of the remaining 23 fome loft two-thirds 
and others half their harveft. The ifle of France, be¬ 
ing the diftridt in which Paris is fituated, and the Or- 
leannois, appear to have fuffered chiefly. > The da¬ 
mage there, upon a moderate eftimate, amounted to 
80,000,000 of livres, or between three and four mil¬ 
lions Sterling. Such a calamity mull: at any period 
have been feverely felt; but occuring on the eve of a 
great political revolution, and amidft a general fcarcity 
throughout Europe, it was peculiarly unfortunate, and 
gave more embarraffment to the government than per¬ 
haps any other event whatever. Numbers of families 
found it neceffary to contradt their mode of living for a 
time, and to difmifs their fervants, who were thus left 
defticute of bread. Added to the public difeontent and 
political diffenfions, it produced fuch an effedt upon the 
people in general, that the nation feemed to have chan¬ 
ged its character; and inftead of that levity by which 
it had ever been diftinguilhed, a fettled gloom now 
feemed fixed on every countenance. 

Attempt to The fpring of the year 1789 was a period of much 
reduce the political anxiety in France. The iuperior orders wifh- 
power of ed to reduce the power of the crown, but were jealous 
_e crown 0 p t ] le j r own privileges, and determined to retain them ; 
1787. S while the popular philofophers and others were endea¬ 
vouring to render them odious, and to roufe the people 
to a love of freedom. Still, however, the great body 
of the common people remained carelefs fpedtators of 
the ftruggle and unconfcious of the approaching com¬ 
motion. Such was their indifference, that few of them 
took the trouble even to attend and vote at the elections 
of the deputies to the ftates-geneial. In many places, 
where a thoufand voters were expefted, not fifty came 
forward ; but fuch of them as did appear fhowed that a 
feed wasfown which might one day rife into important 
fruits. In the inftructions which they gave to their 
deputies, the Britilh conftitutton was in general the 
.model of what they vvifhed their government to be. 
They demanded equal taxation,, the abolition of lettres 
tie cachet or arbitrary imprifonment, the refponfibility of 
minifteis, and the extinction of the feudal privileges of 
the nobles; but they wifhed that the whole three or¬ 
ders of the ftate fhould fit and vote in one houfe, well 
knowing that their nubility were not prepared to adt 
the moderate part of the Britilh houfe of lords. The 
nobles, on the contrary, although willing to renounce 
feme of their pecuniary privileges, and to facrifice the 
power of the crown, were moll decifively refolved nei¬ 
ther to furrender their feudal prerogatives nor the right 
of fitting in three feparate affemblies; by means of which 


each of the orders could eafily refift the encroachment French 
of the other two. Mr Neckar has been improperly cen- Revolution 
fured for not deciding this laft important queftion pre- 
vious to the meeting of the ftates-general: but it muft 
be obferved, that the very purpofe of calling that af- 
fembly was to overturn the unjuft privileges of the 
higher orders through its medium, and without any di¬ 
rect interpofition on the part of the minifters. Had 
the king pofitively decided in favour of three chambers, 
the nobles and the clergy w r ould have retained all thofe 
ancient abufes eftablilhed in their own favour, of which 
it was his wifti to deprive them, and the crown and its 
prerogatives w r ould have been the only objedts of facri¬ 
fice. It was therefore thought fafer to leave the tiers 
etat to fight its own battle: nor was it yet imagined 
that the commons of France, depreffed and poor, and 
difperfed by ikuation over a multitude of provinces, 
could ever unite in enterprifes dangerous to the fove- 
reign. I3 

The Hates had beenfummoned to meet at Verfailles Statesfum- 
on the 27th of April, and moft of the deputies arrived nuuied to 
at that time; but the elections for the city of Paris ® ee * ? c 
not being concluded, the king deferred the commence- cr al e " 
ment of their feffions till the 4th of May. During 
this period, the members, left in idlenefs, began to find 
out and form acquaintance with each other. Among 
others, a few members from Brittany (Bretagne) form¬ 
ed themfelves into a club, into which they gradually ad¬ 
mitted many other deputies that were found to be zea¬ 
lous for the popular caufe, and alfo many perfons who 
were not deputies. This fociety, thus originally efta- 
blifhed at Verfailles, was called the Comite Breton ; and 
was one day deftiried, under the appellation of the Ja¬ 
cobin Club, to give laws to France, and to diffufe terror 
and alarm throughout Europe. On the other fide, the 
ariftocratic party eltablifhed conferences at the houfe of 
Madame Polignac, for the purpofe, it is faid, of uniting 
the nobles and the clergy. ^ 

An event occurred at this time which all parties aferi- a popular 
bed to fome malicious motive. In the populous fuburb riot in the 
of St Antoine, a M. Reveillon carried on a great paper fuburb of 
manufactory. A falfe report was fpread that he in- StAntoins - 
tended to lower the wages of his workmen, and that he 
had declared bread was too good for them, and that 
they might fubfift very well on potato-flour. A com¬ 
motion was raifed, he was burnt in effigy, and his houfe 
was thereafter burnt and pillaged by the meb, who 
were not difperfed till the military had been called in, 
and much carnage enfued. The popular party afferted 
that the commotion had been artfully excited by the 
party of the queen and the Count D’Artois, to afford 
a pretence for bringing great bodies of the military to 
the neighbourhood to overawe the ftates-general, or in¬ 
duce the king more decifively to refolve on affembling 
that body at Verfailles, in preference to Paris, where 
they and the popular minifter M. Neckar wilhed it to 
be held. gi 

On the 4th of May the ftates-general affembled at The States 
Verfailles. They commenced bufinefs by going in a Gencia * 
folemn proceflion, preceded by the clergy, and fellow- 
ed by the king, according to ancient cuftom, to church, Verfailles. 
to perform an adt of devotion. The nobles were ar¬ 
rayed in a fplendid robe, and they and the higher cler¬ 
gy glittered in gold and jewels. The commons ap¬ 
peared in black, the drefs belonging to the law. The 
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afiembly was thereafter opened by a fhort fpeech from larity. They admitted all perfons prcmifuioufiy into French 
the throne, in which the king congratulated himfelf up- the galleries, and even into the body rf their hall. No H-'vw ut-cn 
on thus meeting his people alfembled ; alluded to the reiiraint was attempted to be laid upon the moll vehc- 
national debt, and the taxes, which were feverely felt ment marks of popular applaufe or cenfure. Lilts of 
becaufe unequally levied; he took notice of the gene- the voters names were publicly taken and lent to Paris 
ral difcontent and fpirit of innovation which prevailed, upon every remarkable occafton ; and the members fuJ- 
but declared his confidence in the vufdom ofthealfem- denly found themfelves become, according to their po- 
bly for remedying every evil. “May an happy union litical fentiments, the objeels of geneial execr;tt ; on 01 
(added he) reign in this alfembly;and may this epocha applaufe. The new and bold notions of liberty that 
become ever memorable for the happinefs and prolperi- were daily advanced by the leaders of the tiers etat were 
ty of the country. It is the wilh of my heart; it is received with acclamation by their hearers. The cap:, 
the moll ardent defire of my prayers; it is, in lhort, tal became interefted in the i flue ot every debate; and 
the price which I expeUt from the fincerity of my in- the political fervor was eagerly imbibed by the nation 
tendons and my love for my people.” with that vivacity which is fo peculiar to the French. 

M. Barredn, the keeper of the feals, next addrelfed the The commons accufed the nobles of obllinately impe- 
afiembly in a congratulatory and uninterelling fpeech. ding the bufinefs of the Hate, by refufing to verify their 
He was followed by the popular minitler M. Neckar, powers in one common alfembly. The accufation was 
who fpoke for three hours. Though much applauded fwallowed by the multitude, who faw not, or were un~ 
on account of the clear financial details which his fpeech willing to fee, that the attack was made by their own 
contained, he encountered a certain* degree of cenfure favourite order. In the mean time the nobles became 
from all parties, on account of the cautious ambiguity rapidly more and more unpopular. Their perfons were 
which he obferved with regard to the future proceedings infulted, new publications daily came forth, and were 
of the ftates-geneial. greedily bought up, which reviled their whole order. 

Next day the three orders alfembled feparately. The and reprefented them as an ufelefs or pernicious body 
deputies of the tiers etat amounted to 600 in num- of men, whole exi(fence ought not to be tolerated in a 
ber, and thofe of the nobles and clergy to 300 each, free (late. Whoever adhered to them was branded with 
During their firlt fittings much time was fpent in the odious appellation of Nriftocrate. The clergy, from 
unimportant debates about trifling points of form ; the influence of the parifh cur es or parfons, feemed ready 
but the firft important queftion, that necelfarily be- to defert their caufe They were ever oppofed by a mi- 
came the fubjedt of their difeuffion, was the verification nority of their own body, which derived luftre from ha- 
xrf their powers, or production of the commiffions of the ving at its head the duke of Orleans, the firft prince 
members, and inveftigation of their authenticity. The of the blood. Still, however, the majority of the 
commons (tiers etat) laid hold of this as a pretext for nobles remained firm; well aware, that if they once con- 
opening the grand controverfy, whether the ftates-gene- fented to fit in the fame affembly, and to vote promif- 
ral fhould fit in one or in three feparate chambers? They cuoufly, with the ambitious and more numerous body of 
fent a deputation inviting the nobles and the clergy to the commons, their whole order, and all its fplendid 
meet along with them in the common hall for the pur- privileges, muftfpeedily be overthrown. 

pofe of verifying their powers in one common alfembly. The leaders of the commons faw the change that Taking ad- 
In the chamber of the clergy 114 members voted for the was taking place in the minds of men ; and they at vantage of 
performance of this ceremony in the general alfembly; length regarded the period as arrived when they ought this popu- 
and 133 againft it. But in the more haughty order to emerge from their inadlivity, and execute the daring larit y, they 
of the nobles, the refolution for the verification in their projedt of feizing the legiflative authority in their coun- 
own alfembly was carried by a majority of 188 againft try. They declared that the reprefentatives of the a Xhority • 

47. The commons paid no regard to this. "They nobles and the clergy were only the deputies of par- * 

were condudted by bold and fkilful leaders, who dif- ticular incorporations whom they would allow to fit 

cerned the importance of the point in conteft, and re- and vote along with themfelves; but who had no 

l'olved not to abandon it. Aware of the exigencies of title in a collective capacity to adl as the legiflators of 
the (late, they knew that the crown was nearly verging France. -For condudling bufinefs with more facility, 
upon bankruptcy; and that fuch were the deficiencies they appointed 20 committees. In confequence of 
of the revenue that only a fhort delay was neceffary to a propofal by the Abbe Sieyes, a final melfage was 
accomplilh the abfolute dilfolution of the government, fent to the privileged orders requiring their attendance 
They fullered five weeks to pafs away therefore in to- as individuals, and intimating that the commons, as the 
tal inadlivity. During this period propofals were made deputies of 96 out of every hundred of their country- 
on the part of the ntinillry for a pacification between men, were about to aflume the exclufive power of li¬ 
the three orders, and conferences were opened by com- giflation. None of the nobles obeyed this fummons • 
mi Loners from each. But no art could feduce the but three cures, Melfrs Cefve, Ballard, and Jalot, pre¬ 
commons from their original purpofe, or prevail with fented their commiffions, and were received with loud 
them to enter upon the bufinefs of the ftate. acclamations. They were next day followed by five 

The nation had expedled much from the aflembling more, among whom were Meffrs Gregoire, Dillon, and 
of the ftates-general, and learnt the news of their inac- Bodineau. After fome debate concerning the appella¬ 
tion with no fmall degree of concern. The tiers etat was tion which they ought to aflume, the commons with 
naturally popular, and the public cenfure could not fuch of the clergy as had joined them, folemnly'voted 
readily devolve upon that favourite order. Moreover themfelves the fovereign legiflators of their country un- 
from the firft period of their aflembling the commons der the name of the National JJJemlly. The refult of the 
made every effort to augment their own natural popu- vote was no fooner declared, than the hall refounded 

U 2 whfc 
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French with fhouts from the immenfe concourfe of fpeftators 
Revoluticu of “ Vive le Rci et vive l’affemble nationale,” Long live 
, , ■ the ling and the naiional ajfemlly. M. Bailly was chofen 

prefident for four days only, Meffrs Camus and Pifon 
de Galand fecretaries, and the affembly proceeded to bu- 
aa fmefs. 

And aflert Its 6rff a &s w ere decilively expreffive of its own fo- 
their own vereignty. All taxes impofed without the confent of 
fovcreign- the reprefentatives of the people were declared to be 
T 1 null and void ; but a temporary fandtion was given to 

the prefent taxes, although illegal, till the diffolution 
of the affembly and no longer. It was added, that “ as 
foon as, in concert with his majefty, the affembly fhould 
be able to fix the principles of national regeneration, it 
would take into confideration the national debt, placing 
from the prefent moment the creditors of the ftate un- 
der the fafeguard and honour of the French nation.” 
Majority of The popular caufe now gained ground fo fall, that 
the clergy 0 n the 19th of June a majority of the clergy voted for 
unite with t ) le verification of their powers in common with the 
u ' ! national affembly, and they refolved to unite with them 
on the following day. 

Fears of the Affairs were now come to a crifis, and the nobles 
nobles. perceived that they muft inftantly make a decifive 
hand, or yield up their caufe as finally loft. Such 
was their alarm, that M. d’Efpremenil propofed, at one 
of the fittings of their order, to addrefs the king, 
intreating him to diffolve the ftates-general. Hi¬ 
therto that prince had gone along with M. Neckar in 
favouring the popular caufe in oppofition to the arifto- 
cracy. But every art was now ufed to alarm his mind 
upon the fubjeft of the late affumptions of power on 
the part of the commons, and thefe arts were at length 
fuceefsful. Repeated counfels were held ; M. Neckar 
was abfent attending a dying fifter, and the king was 
prevailed upon to adl agreeably to the advice of the 
leaders of the nobles. But the firft meafure which they 


millions at the fame time. Encouraged by thefe events, French 
and by the applaufes of furrounding multitudes, the Revolution 
affembly now expected with firmnefs the meafures about 
to be adopted. a7 

The royal feffion was held in the moft fplendid form, Difcourfe 
but altogether in the ftyle of the ancient defpotifm. of the king 
Soldiers furrounded the hall. The two fuperior orders 
were feated, while the reprefentatives of the people, 
left Handing a full hour in the rain, were in no humour, 
when at laft admitted, to receive with much compla¬ 
cency the commands of their fovereign. The king 
read a difcourfe, in which he declared null and void the 
refolutions of the 17th, but at the fame time prefented 
the plan of a conftitution for France. It contained 
•many good and patriotic principles, but preferved the 
diftinflion of orders, and the exercife of lettres de ca¬ 
chet ; it faid nothing about any adtive fhare in the le- 
giflative power to bepoffeffed by the ftates-general, and 
was filentboth about the refponftbility of minifters and 
the liberty of the prefs. The king concluded by com¬ 
manding the deputies immediately to retire, and to af- 
femble again on the following day. He then withdrew, 
and was followed by all the nobles and a part of the 
clergy. The commons remained in gloomy filence on 
their feats. It was interrupted by the grand maker of 
the ceremonies, who reminded the prefident of the in- f j^ eiTei 
tendons of the king. Inftantly the vehement count C o mmons . 
de Mirabeau, ftarting from his feat, exclaimed with in¬ 
dignation, “ The commons of France have determined 
to debate. We have heard the intentions that have 
been fuggefted to the king; and you, who cannot be 
his agent with the ftates-general, you who have here 
neither feat nor voice, nor a right to fpeak, are not 
the perfon to remind us of his fpeecb. Go tell your 
mafter, that we are here by the power of the people, 
and that nothing fhall expel us but the bayonet.” The 
applaufe of the affembly feconded the ehthufiafm of the 


adopted was fo ill conduced as to afford little profpedi 
of final fuceefs to their caufe. On the 20th of June, 
when the prefident and members were about to enter as 
ufnal into their own hall, they found it unexpectedly 
furrounded by a detachment of the guards, who refufed 
them admiffion, while the heralds at the fame time pro- 
Roytu fef- claimed a royal feffion. Alarmed by this nnforefeen 
{Ion pro- event, the meaning of which they knew not, but ap- 
v Limed. prehending that an immediate diffolution of the affembly 

was defigneJ, they inftantly retired to a neighbouring 
lennis-court, where, in the vehemence of their enthu- 
fiafm, they took a folemn oath “ never to feparate till 
the conftitution of their country fhould be completed.” 

Onthe22d anew proclamation intimated that the 
royal feffion, was deferred till the following day.' It 
was now- found that the affembly had been excluded 
from their hall merely becaufe the workmen were oc. 
copied in preparing it for the intended folemnity. This 
information was ill calculated to excite favourable ex¬ 
pectations of the meafures about to be adopted at a 
royal feffion, ufhered in by fnch circumftances of mark- 
'j'lieAffem- ed difrefpect for the reprefentatives of the people. The 
biy metts affembly, after wandering about in fearcli of a place 
in the . c f meeting, at length entered the church of St Louis, 
qiiuroh of am ] W ere immediately joined by the majority of the 
St Lob 1:. clergy, with their prefident, the archbiftiop of Vienne, 
at their head. Two nobles of Dauphine, the marquis 
4 e Blajon and the count d’Agoult, prefented tliclr com- 


orator, and the mafter of the ceremonies withdrew in 
filence. 

M. Camus then rofe ; and in a violent fpeech indig- j> e bates af- 
nantly ftigmatifed the royal feffion by the obnoxious ter the 
appellation of a bed of juflice ; he concluded by moving king’s de*. 
that the affembly fhould declare their unqualified adhe- parture. 
rente to their former decrees. This motion was fol¬ 
lowed by another, pronouncing the perfons of the de¬ 
puties inviolable. Both were fupported by Meffrs Pe- 
tion, Barnave, Glaizen, the Abbes Gregoire, Steyes, 
and many others, and were unanimoufly decreed. The 
affembly therefore continued their fittings in the ufual 
form. On the following day the majority of the clergy 
attended as members; and on the 25th the duke of 
Orleans, along with 49 of the deputies belonging to 
the order of nobles, joined them alfo. The remaining 
nobles, as well as the final! minority of the clergy, now 
found themfelvcs aukwardly fituated. Whether on this 
account, or becaufe their leaders had by this time form¬ 
ed a plan for carrying their point not by peaceable 
means but by the aid of a military force, the king, 
on the 27th, invited by a preffing letter both orders 
to join the commons.. This requeft was immediately 
complied with, although many of the nobility difappro- 
ved of the meafure. 

The fituation of France was now become truly alarm- Alarming 
ing. When the king retired from the affembly after fituation of 
the royal feffion, he. was followed by mor.e than 6000 France at 

citizens,.^ 1 ' 5 P c do<L 
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citizens, from whom loud clamours and every mark of 
difapprobation broke forth. All Verfailles was fpeedily 
in an uproar. M. Neckar had repeatedly folicited his 
difmiffion, and the report of this had increafed the po¬ 
pular clamour. The court was in confternation. The 
king probably difeovered, with no great fa-isfaftion, 
that his minuter was more popular than himfelf. At 
ftx o’clock in the evening the queen fent for M. Nec¬ 
kar. When he returned from the palace, he allured the 
crowd that waited for him that he would not abandon 
them ; upon which they retired fatisfied. At the fame 
time the news of the royal feflion had thrown the city 
of Paris into violent agitation. The peace of that ca¬ 
pital was at this time endangered by a variety of caufes. 
A dreadful famine raged through the laud, which in a 
great city is ufually mod feverely felt. This prepared 
the minds of men for receiving unfavourable impref- 
fions of their political (late. Every effort was more¬ 
over made to diforganize the government, and pro¬ 
duce a diflike to the ancient order of things. The 
prefs poured forth innumerable publications, filled with 


in confinement for this offence; a crowd inftantly col- French 
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leffed, -and refeued them, the dragoons that 
brought to fupprefs the tumult grounding their arms: 
a deputation of the citizens folicited of the affembly the 
pardon of the prifoners. The affembly applied to the 
king, who pardoned them accoidingly. 

All thefe events, together with the tumultuous (late T j, e nu |;_ 
of the capital, which was daily increafing, made it ne- tary called 
ceffary for the king to call out the military force to out. 
reftore, if poffible, the public peace. That his inten¬ 
tions were pure, the then Hate of affairs will permit 
of but very little doubt; but the ariftocracy, with 
the Count d’Artois at their head, were bringing for¬ 
ward other meafures, which ultimately contributed to- 
the ruin of themfelves, the king, and the kingdom. 

Crowds of foldiers were collefted from all parts of the 
kingdom around Paris and Verfailles. It was obfer- 
ved, that thefe confided chiefly of foreign mercenaries. 

Camps were traced out. Marfiial Broglio, a tried ve¬ 
teran, was fent for and placed at the head of the army. 


3 4 

Sedudtion 
of the mili¬ 
tary. 


The king was fuppofed to have entirely yielded to new 
new and feducing, though generally impracticable, theo- counfels, and every thing bore the appearance of a de- 
ries of liberty. Thefe were diftributed^rarir among the fperate effort to reftore the energy of the ancient go- 
bulk of the people of Paris, and difperfed in the fame vernment. This is the mod important period of the ' 
manner through the provinces. Philip duke of Or- French revolution ; yet the fpecific defigns of the lead- 
leans (prefumptive heir to the crown failing the chil- ing aftors have never been clearly underflood. It was 
dren and brothers of the king) is with good reafon be- rumoured at the time, that Paris was to be fubdued by 
lieved to have fupplied this expence out of Ills more a fiege and bombardment ^ that the affembly was to be 
than royal revenues. In the gardens of the Palais diffolved, and its leaders put to death. Thefe are in- 
Royale at Paris, which belonged to him, an immenfe credible exaggerations ; but the crifis of French liberty 
multitude was daily affembled, liftening from morning was univerfally regarded as at hand, and all'o the exift- 
till night to orators who defcanted upon the mod violent ence of the national affembly as an independent body ; 
fubjefts of popular politics. Many of thefe orators or at lead upon any other footing than that propofed 
were fin'pedled to be in his pay. It was even believed by the king on the 23d of June. 33 

that his money found its way into the pockets of fome An able and eloquent addrefs to the king againd the The affem- 
of the mod didinguifhed leaders in the national affem- affemblage of foreign troops in their neighbourhood “ddrefi 
bly. was brought forward by Mirabeau, and voted by the thekin g to 

But the government was, if poffible, dill more dan- affembly. The king quickly replied, that the date of [hem^ 
geroufly affaulted by the methods now generally ufed the capital was the caufe of aftembling the troops, and which i* 
to feduce the military. Every officer of the French ar- offered to transfer the dates-general to Noyons or Soif- refufed. 
my belonged to the order of the nobles; and from that fons. “ We will neither remove (exclaimed Mirabeau) 
quarter, therefore, it might have been imagined that to Noyons nor to Soiffons ; we will not place ourfelves 
there was little danger. But this very circumdance be- between two hodile armies, that which is befieging Pa- 
came the means of diforganh ing that great engine of ris and that which may fall upon us from Flanders or 
defpotifm. As the foldiers could not avoid imbibing Alface ; we have notafked permiflion to run away from 
fome of the new opinions, their own officers became the the troops ; we have defired that the troops ffiould be 
fird objefts of their jealoui'y; efpecially in confequence removed from the capital,” 

of that impolitic edifl of Louis XVI. which required Thirty-five thoufand men were now dationed in 

every officer to produce proofs of four degrees of nobi- the neighbourhood of Paris and Verfailles. The pofts 

lity ; and thus infuked, by avowedly excluding the pri- were occupied which commanded the city, and camps 

vate men from promotion. Perhaps with a view to were marked out for a greater force. The Count d’Ar-. 

what might happen, the inftru&ions to the deputies of tois and his party regarded their plans as ripe for execu- 

the tiers etal had recommended an increafe of the pay tion ; and M. Neckar received a letter from the kimr 

of the foldiers. And now at Paris every art was ufed requiring him to quit the kingdom in 24 hours. That 

to gain them to the popular caufe. They were con- popular (a) minifter took the route of Bruffels on the 

duffed to the Palais Royal, and were there careffed and following day, when his departure was made public. 

flattered by the populace, while they likened to the po- In his difmiffion the popular, or as it was now called 

pular harangues. Thefe arts were iucccfsful. On the the democratic, party thought they ffiw the refolution 

23d of June they firft refilled to fire on the mob in a adopted to accomplifh their ruin. The affembly again Theyagai* 

riot. Some of them were on the 30th reported to be addreffed the throne ; they requefled anew the removal addr c f s th , 

of kin S; 


(a) Popular he certainly was ; but he either had not fortitude and talents to execute his own plans, or afted a. 
bafe part to hk amiable mafler. From bafeneE we acquit biro, 1 
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of the troops, offering to be refponfible for the public 
peace, and to proceed in a body to Paris to encoun¬ 
ter perfonally every danger that might occur. But 
they were coolly told, that the king was the belt judge 
of the mode of employing the troops, and that the pre¬ 
fence of the affembly was neceffary at Verfailles. From 
a fovereign who doubtlefs recclledled the proceedings 
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of the long parliament of England, a different reply 
could not in reafon be expected. On receiving it, 
however, it was inftantly decreed, on the motion of the 
marquis de la Fayette, that the late miniftry had car¬ 
ried with them the confidence of the affembly ; that the 
troops ought to be removed^ that the miniftry are and 
fhall be refponfible to the people for their condudt; 
that the affembly perlifted in all its former decrees ; and 
that as it had taken the public debt under the protec¬ 
tion of the nation, no power in France was entitled to 
pronounce the infamous word bankruptcy. 

The city of Paris was thrown into deep confterna- 
tion by the news of M. Neckar’s retreat. His buft 
1 and that of the Duke d’Qrleans were drefled in mourn¬ 
ing, and carried through the ftreets. The royal Alle- 
mand, a German regiment, broke in pieces the bufts, 
and difperfedthe populace. The prince De Lambefq, 
grand ecuyer of France, was ordered to advance with 
his regiment of cavalry, and take poft at the Thuilleries. 
Being a man of a violent temper, and enraged by the 
appearances of difapprobation which were vifible around 
him, he furioufly cut down with his fword a poor old 
man who was walking peaceably in the gardens. The 
confequences of this act of inhumanity were fuch as 
might have been expected ; a fhout of execration in¬ 
stantly arofe ; the cry to arms was heard ; the military 
were affaulted on all fides ; the French guards joined 
their countrymen, and compelled the Germans, over¬ 
powered by numbers, and unfupported by the reft of 
the army, to retire. 

All order was now at an end, and as night approach¬ 
ed an univerfal terror diffufed itfelf through the city. 
Bands of robbers were collecting ; and from them or 
from the foreign foldiery a general pillage was expedted. 
The night paffed away in confternation and tumult. It 
was found in the morning that the hofpital of St Da- 
zare was already plundered. The alarm bells were rung; 
the citizens affembled at the Hotel de Ville, and adopt¬ 
ed a propofal that was there made, of enrolling them- 
felves as a militia for general defence, under the appel¬ 
lation of the national guard. This day and the fucceed- 
ing night were fpent in tolerable quietnefs, without any 
attempt on the part of the army. On the morning of 
the memorable 14th of July, it was difeovered that the 
troops encamped in the Champs Elifees had moved 
off, and an immediate affault was expedted. The na¬ 
tional guard now amounted to 150,000 men ; but they 
were in general deftitute of arms. They had affumed 
a green cockade; but on recolledting that this was the 
livery of the Count d’ Artois, they adopted one of red, 
blue, and white. M. de la Salle was named commander 
in chief, officers were chofen, and detachments fent 
aiound in queft of arms. In the Hotel des Invalides 
upwards of 30,000 ftand of arms were found, along 
with 20 pieces of cannon ; a variety of weapons was 
alfo procured from the garde meuble de la couronne, and 
from the (hops of armourers, cutlers, Sec. 

The celebrated fortrsfs of the Baftile was an objeft 


of much jealcufy to the Parifians. At- 11 oclock in 
the morning, M. de la Rofiere, at the head of a nume¬ 
rous deputation, waited upon M. de Launay the go¬ 
vernor, who promifed, along with the officers of his 
garrifon, that they would not fire upon the city unlefs 
they fhould be attacked. But a report was foon fpread 
through Paris, that M.de Launay had, in a fhort time 
thereafter, admitted into the fortrel's a multitude of 
perfons, and then treacheroufly mafiacred them. The 
caufe of this piece of perfidy has never been explained. 
The fadt itfelf has been denied ; but it was attefted at 
the time by the duke of Dorfet, the Britifh ambafla- 
dor at the court of France. The effect of the report 
was, that a fudden refolution was adopted of affaulting 
the Baftile ; an immenfe and furious multitude rufhed 
into its outer, and foon forced their way into its inner, 
courts, where they received and returned a fevere fire 
for the fpace of an hour. The French guards, who 
were now embodied into the national guard, conduced 
the attack with fkill and coolnefs : they dragged three 
waggons loaded with ftraw to the foot of the walls, 
and there fet them on fire ; the fmoke of thefe broke 
the aim of the garrifon, while it gave no difturbance 
to the more diftant affailants. The befieging multi¬ 
tude preffed the attack with incredible obftinacy and 
vigour for the fpace of four hours; the garrifon was 
in confufion; the officers ferved the cannon in per- 
fon, and fired their mufkets in the ranks; the governor 
in defpair, thrice attempted to blow up the fortrefs. 
A capitulation, when at laft fought, was refufed to the 
garrifon, and an unconditional turrender took place. 
The governor, and M. de Lofme Salbrai his major, a 
gentleman of diftinguifhed humanity and honour, be¬ 
came vidfims of popular fury in fpite of every effort 
that could be made for their protection; but the French 
guards fucceeded in procuring the fafety of the garri¬ 
fon. Only feven prisoners were found in the Baftile. 
A guard was placed in it, and the keys were fent to 
the celebrated M. Briffot de Warville, who a few years 
before had inhabited one of its caverns. 

The remaining part of this eventful day was fpent 
at Paris in a mixture of triumph and alarm. In the 
pocket of the Governor of the Baftile a letter was found, 
encouraging him to refiftance by the promife of fpeedy 
fuccours, written by M. de Fleffelles, the prevot de 
tharchands, or chief city magiftrate, who had pretend¬ 
ed to be a moft zealous patriot. This piece of trea¬ 
chery was puniflied by inftant death ; and his bloody 
bead was carried through the city on a pole, along with 
that of M. de Launay. At the approach of night a 
body of troops advanced towards the city, at the Bar- 
riere d’Enfer. The new national guard hurried thi¬ 
ther, preceded by a train of artillery, and the troops 
withdrew upon the firft fire : barricadoes were every 
where formed, the alarm-bells were rung, and a gene¬ 
ral illumination continued during the whole of this night 
of confufion. 

In the mean time, it was obvious that the new mini¬ 
ftry were entering upon a difficult feene of adtion, 
where one falfe ftep might lead to ruin, and where 
their own plan of condudt ought to be maturely digeft- 
ed. Marfhal Broglio was made minifter of war, the 
baron de Breteuil prefident of finance, M. de la Gale- 
ziere comptroller-general, M. de la Porte intendant of 
the war department, and M. Foulon intendant of the 
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French navy ; but tliefe were only meant to act as official men, 
Revolution under the Count d’Artois, and the other leaders of the 
ariftocracy. To thefe leaders there did not even remain a 
4 ^ choice of difficulties ; no refource was left but that ot 
Their fitu- overawing by military power the national affembly and 
cuh^and " the capital, and of rifking the defperate meafure ot a 
their con- national bankruptcy, which the court had not formerly 
duift bad. dared to encounter, and to avoid which it had convo¬ 
ked the ftates-general. No trace remains, however, of 
any attempt to put this criminal, but lalt refource, in 
execution. The evening after the departure ot M. 
Neckar was fpent by the court of Verfailles in fcaiting 
and joy, as if a victory had been gained. The courtiers 
of both fexes went round among the foldiery, driving 
to fecure their fidelity by careffes, largelTes, and every 
fpecies of flattering attention. The miniftry not only 
failed to fupport the Prince de Lambefq in the polt 
which he had been tent to occupy, but they luffered 
the whole of the 13th to pafs in indecifion, while the 
capital was in a ftate of rebellion, while an army was 
formally muttering within its walls, and the names of 
the principal nobility were put up in lifts of profcrip- 
tions. They received the news of the capture of the 
Baftile with confufion and difmay, which were increa- 
fed, if poflible, by information given by Marfhai Brog- 
lio, that the troops refufed to act againft Paris or the 
national affembly. In this perplexity they adopted the 
miferable device of concealing from the king the ftate 
of public affairs ; and that unfortunate prince was thus 
perhaps the only perfon out of millions around him who 
remained ignorant of the convuifmns in which his coun¬ 
try was involved. 

At length, at midnight, the Duke de Liancourt 
forced his way into the king’s apartment, and told him 
of the revolt of his capital, of his army, and of the fur- 
render of the fortrefs of the Baftile. The Count d’Ar¬ 
tois, who was prelent, ftill attempted to retain the mo¬ 
narch under his fatal delulion ; but the Duke de Lian¬ 
court turning round, exclaimed, “ As for you, Sir, 
your life can only be faved by inftant flight; 1 have 
feen with horror your name in the bloody lat of the 
profcribed.” Accordingly the Count, with the mem¬ 
bers of his fhort lived adminiltration and their adhe¬ 
rents,fled to the frontiers. And thus an emigration com¬ 
menced, the fource of that terrible conteft which has 
covered Europe with bloodfhed and mourning. This 
miniftry had, no doubt, many difficulties to contend 
againft ; but an accurate attention to their conduct ex¬ 
cites a fufpicion which, while it exculpates them from 
many intended crimes that have been laid to their 
charge, at the fame time does little honour to their ta¬ 
lents. It is this, that they had come into office without 
having formed any clear plan of condudt ; that they 
were men aiding without decillon and at random, and 
confequently became the fport of tin. fe events which 
they wanted fkill and vigour to diredt or controul. By 
their introduction into office, and their mifeonduct while 
in it, the royal authority fell proftrate before the popu¬ 
lar party in the national affembly. The nobles and 
the clergy ftill remained, but confounded in one affem¬ 
bly with the more numerous order of the tiers etat; and 
no longer rallying round a throne that was too feeble 
to afford protection, they foon yielded to that fierce 
and levelling fpirit of democracy that now rofe around 
them. 


But the perfon of the monarch was ftill beloved.— 
Early next morning the king went to the affembly, but 
with none of the ufual folemnities. He “ regretted the 
commotions of the capital, difavowed any knowledge 
of an intention againft the perfons of the deputies, and 
intimated that he had commanded the removal of the 
troops.” A deep and expreffive filence prevailed for a 
few moments ; this was fucceeded by vehement and uni- 
verfal Ihouts of applaufe. The king arofe to depart, 
and inftantly the whole affembly crouded around, and 
attended him to his palace. The queen appeared at a 
balcony with the dauphin in her arms ; the mafic play¬ 
ed the pathetic air of Oh psui-on elrc mieux qu’ an fein 
defa famille. The enthufiafm of loyalty communicated 
itielf to the furrounding multitudes, and nothing was 
heard but acclamations of joy. 

On the following day, the king declared his refolu- 
tion to vifit the city of Paris in perfon. Accordingly 
that prince, who never wanted perfonal courage, how¬ 
ever deficient he might be in political ftedfaftnefs, fet 
out, attended by fome members of the affembly and by 
the militia of Verfailles. He was met by the celebra¬ 
ted M. de la Fayette, at the head of a body of tire na¬ 
tional guard, of which he had now been chofen com¬ 
mander in chief. M. Bailly, in whofe perfon the an¬ 
cient office of mayor of Paris had been revived, receiv¬ 
ed the king at the gates, and delivered to him the 
keys. All this while no fhout was heard from the crowd 
of innumerable fpectators but that of Vive la nation. 
The king advanced to the Hotel de Ville, where the 
new cockade was prefented to him, which he put on, 
and prefented himfelf with it at a window. At the 
fight of this badge of patriotifm an univerfal fhout of 
Vive le Roi burft forth from every quarter; and he re¬ 
turned to Verfailles amidft general triumph and ap¬ 
plaufe. 

Much confufion ftill prevailed in the capital ; but 
there was more appearance ofregularitythan could have 
been expected at the conclufion of fuch important 
events. This arofe from a cafual concurrence of cir- 
cumftances. To conduit with eafe the elections to the 
ftates-general, Paris had been divided into 60 diftriits, 
each of which had a feparate place of meeting. The 
people did not eledt the members to the ftates-general; 
but they chofe delegates, who, under the name of elec¬ 
tors, voted for the members. At the commencement 
of the difturbances, the electors, at the requeft of their 
fellow citizens, afiumed a temporaryauthorityjof which, 
however, they were loon weary, and as foon as poffible 
procured the public eledtion of 120 perfons as munici¬ 
pal officers for the government of the city. The citi¬ 
zens having got the habit ofaffembling in their diftriris, 
grew fond of it: they affembled frequently, made rules 
for their own government, and fent commiffioners to 
communicate with other diftridts. The tumultuous na¬ 
ture of thefe meetings, and the vehemence of debate 
which prevailed in them, will beft be conceived from 
the ludicrous contrivance of one of their prefidents, 
who ftationed a drummer at the back of his chair, and 
when the confufion and noife became altogether ungo¬ 
vernable, gave the fignal for beating the drum, which 
fpeedily overpowered every other noife. Thefe meet¬ 
ings, however, gradually ripened into clubs, |in which 
much dexterity and intrigue were exerted. 

The whole of the late miniftry efcaped excepting M. 
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Foulcu. His charafler, it may well be imagined, was 
extremely unpopular; for he is faid to have afferted, 
that he would “ make the people of Paris eat hay.” 
He had retired to the country, but was feized by his 
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own vaflals, and brought to Paris with a bundle of hay ed in a Id's or greater degree, from the prejudices ex- 
tied to his back. In fpite of every effort made by M. M. cited by this unhappy report, the origin of which has 
Bailly and Fayette to procure him a fair trial at lead, never been well explained. It would be vain to date all 
he was carried to the Place de Greve , and hanged at a the idle rumours to which at this time the blind credu- 
lamp-iron by the enraged multitude. His fon-in-law lity of the multitude gave currency. At one time, the 
M. Berthier, attempting to defend himfelf againft a Ariftocrats were cutting down the green corn, at an- 
fimilar fate, fell, covered with wounds. Their heads other time they were burying flour in common fewers, 
were carried round on poles ; and thus the populace or calling loaves into the Seine; One report was no 
became habituated to the fight of blood and murder: fooner proved to be falfe than another arofe, and the 
they were even taught by popular fongs to glory in whole nation was agitated by fufpicion and alarm. The 
fuch adtions, and particularly by the well known fong National Affembly were engaged in framing their cele- 
Ca-'tra. brated declaration of the rights of man, which was to 

In confequence of an invitation from the king, M. form the bafis of the new conftitution, when the alarm- 
Neckar returned to France. He was received by the ing accounts, received from all quarters, of the (late of 
alfemHy with great applaufe^ and in Paris with infinite anarchy into which the kingdom was falling, obliged 
folemnity and triumph. He here, however, committed them fuddenly to turn their attention to objedts of 
apolitical error that made fome noife. In deploring practical neceffity. The privileged orders found them- 
the late exceffes and murders, and taking notice of felves become the objedts of univerfal jealoufy and ha- 
the arreft of M. Bezenval, an officer of the Swifs tred ; and that fomething mull inftantly be done to fave 


guards he requelled of the eledlors at the Hotel de 
Ville, in a folemn harangue, that the pad Ihould be for¬ 
gotten ; that proferiptions fhould ceafe, and a general 
amnelly be proclaimed. In a moment of enthufiafm 
this was agreed to, and the eledlors decreed what un- 
queltionably exceeded their powers ”™ 


their families and property, which were menanced on 
every fide with perfecution and pillage. Regarding 
the popular torrent as now become irrefillible, to fave 
fomething they refolved to facrifice a part. 49 

On the afternoon fitting of the 4th of Auguft, the Vifcount 

The diftridts of Vifcount de Noailles, fecomded by the Duke d’Aiguil- de Noailles 

- ■ - - - and Duke 
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Paris were inftantly in commotion; the eledlors alarm- Ion, opened one of the moll important feenes in the “.J 
ed, declared that they only meant that “ henceforth the French Revolution, or in the hiftory of any country. )on p ® 0 . 
people would punilh no man but according to law Thefe noblemen dated, that the true caufe of the com- po fe that 
and, at the fame time, to prove that they themfelves motions which convulfed the kingdom exifted in the mi- 
were free from ambition, they formally renounced all fery of the people, who groaned under the double op- 
their own powers. The affembly took up the que- preffion of public contributions and of feudal fervices. 
llion. MelT. Lally, Tolendal, Mounier, Clermont, “ For three months (faid M. de Noailles) the people 
Tonnerre, Garat junior, and others, declared that no -have beheld us engaged in verbal difputes, while their 
perfon ought to be arrefted without a formal accufa- own attention and their willies are diredted only to 
tion. While MelT. Mirabeau, Robelpierre, Barnave, things. What is the confequence ? They are armed to 
and Gleizen, alleged, on the contrary, that the people reclaim their rights, and they fee no profpedt of obtain- 
were entitled to lay hold of any man who had public- ing them but by force.” He therefore propofed to do 
ly appeared at the head of their enemies. The debate juftice as the Aborted way of reftoring tranquillity, and 
ended, by admitting the explanation of the electors, for that purpofe to decree, that hencefoith every tax 50 
and by a declaration that it was the duty of the affem- fhould be impofed in proportion to the wealth of the F* e ' a * es 
bly to fee juftice executed in all cafes. contributors, and that no order of the (late Ihould be - n ° U ro 0 f. 

The commotions and enthufiafm of the capital were exempted from the payment of public burdens; that t ; on t0 t he 
fpeedily communicated to the provinces. In every feudal claims Ihould be redeemed at a fair valuation ; wealth of 
quarter the people feized upon all the arms that could but that fuch claims as confided of perfonal fervices on the aintri- 
be found, and the military Uniformly refufed to adt the part of the vaffal fhould be abolilhed without com- hutors. 
againft them. Many adts of outrage were committed penfation, as contrary to the irnprefcriptible rights of 
in Brittany, at Stralbourg, in tire Lionnois, and elle- man. The extenlive poffeffions of the noblemen who 
where, in which the nobility Were the fufferers. The made thefe propofals added much luftre to the difinte- 
mifehiefs that occurred were ufually magnified at a dif- reded facrifice which they offered. Their fpeeches 
tance; but that very circurnllance was an additional were received with the mod enthufiaftic applaufes by 
evil. For example: It was Hated in the National Af- the Affembly and the galleries, and their propofals 
fembly that M. de Mefmay, lord of Quincy, invited a were decreed by acclamation without a vote. No na- 
number of patriots, among whom were the officers of tion is fo much led by the influence of fudden emotions 
a neighbouring garrifon, to a fplendid entertainment at as the French, The patriotic contagion now fpread. 
his houfe, to celebrate the happy union of the three fall through every bread, and a conteft of generofity 
orders : That in the midft of the feaft the mailer of the enfued. Th.e hereditary jurifdidtions poffeffed by the 

nobles within their own territories were next facrificed. 

All places and penflons granted by the Court were fup- 
preffed, unlefs granted as the reward of merit or of 2c- 


houle contrived to withdraw unnoticed, and to fet fire 
to a train previoufly laid, which communicated with a 
quantity of gunpowder in the cellars, in confequence 
of which the whole company, by a fudden explofion, 
were blown into the ai 


tual iervices. The game laws, which condemned the 
It was found on inquiry, hulbandman, under fevere penalties, to leave his proper- abolilhed. 
4 ty 
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Trench ty a prey to infinite multitudes of animals referved for 
Revolution partime, had always been numbered among the fevcre 
I7Sl > grievances of the French peafantry. Thefe were there¬ 
fore renounced, along with the exclufive rights of rab¬ 
bit warrens, filheries, and dovecotes. The fale of offi¬ 
ces was aboliihed, and the fees exacted from the poor, 
together with the privilege of holding a plurality of 
livings, were relinquiffied by the clergy. The deputies 
of the Pah d’Etat, or privileged provinces, with the 
deputies of Dauphine at their head, next came forward, 
voluntarily an{ j 0 ff ere( j a furrender of their anpient privileges, re- 
er- quefting that the kingdom might no longer remain par¬ 
celled out among Dauphinois, Bretons, Provengaux, See. 
but that they fhould all form one great mafs of French 
citizens. They were followed by the reprefentatives of 
Paris, Marfeilles, Lyons, Bourdeaux, Strafbourg, &c. 
who requested leave to renounce all their feparate pri¬ 
vileges as incorporations, for the fake of placing every 
man and every village in the nation upon a footing of 
equality. Thus the Affembly proceeded, till every 
member had exhaufted his imagination upon the fubjedt 
of reform. To clofe the whole, the Due de Liancourt 
propofed that a folemn Te Deum fhould be performed, 
that a medal fhould be Rruck in commemoration of the 
events of that night; and that the title of Restorer 
of Gallic Liberty fhould be befiowed upon the 
reigning monarch. A deputation was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed to wait upon the king, refpedfully to inform 
him of thefe decrees. 

Tithes and Several fucceeding days were neceffiary to form into 
revenues of laws the decrees of the 4th AuguB, and committees were 
the clergy appointed to make out reports for that purpofe. One of 
thefe reports having included the tithes and revenues of 
the clergy among the abufes that were to be done away, 
and having propofed in lieu of them to grant a certain 
ftipend to the different minifiers of religion to be pay¬ 
able by the nation, the clergy attempted to make a 
fland in defence of their property, and violent debates 
enfued. In thefe they were ably fupponed by the Abbe 
Sieyes ; but as the clergy, had formerly deferted the 
nobles, fo they were now in' their turn abandoned to 
their fate by the hereditary aiifiocracy. The popular 
party had long regarded the wealth of the church as 
an eafy refource for fupplying the wants of the Hate.— 
Never was there a more complete proof of the influence 
of opinion over the affairs of men. The Catholic 
clergy of France, though poffeffed of more property 
than they enjoyed at the time when princes took up 
arms or laid them down at their command, now found 
fo few defenders, that they were terrified into a volun¬ 
tary furrender of all that they and their predeceflors 
had polfeHed for ages. In their overthrow, they fcarcely 
enjoyed even the barren honour of having fallen the 
lull of thofe privileged orders that fo long had ruled 
over this ancient kingdom. They and the nobles, and 
the king, Hill poffeffed their former titles and nominal 
dignity ; but all of them were now fubdued, and at the 
mercy of the comm ns of France, who fpeedily dif- 
milfed them at their pleafure. 

As a ffiort fealon of tranquillity in the Court and the 
National Affembly fucceeded thefe great popular facri- 
fices, the king laid hold of it as a fit opportunity for 
the appointment of a new miniftry. They confided of 
"the Archbiffiop of Vienne, the Archbifhop of Bour¬ 
deaux, M. Neckar, the Count de St PrieR, Count de 
Vol. XVL 
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Montmorin, the Count de la Luzerne, and the Count Frescii 
de la Tour du Pin Paulin. M. Neckar, as minifier of Revolution 
finance, having ftated the diRreffed fituation of the re- 
venue, prefented the plan of a loan of thirty millions $S 
of livres. But M. Mirabeau, from a fpirit of rivalfhip, as 
it would feem, to M. Neckar, prevailed with the Af- 
fembly to alter and to narrow the conditions of it in ra ;g n g mo _ 
fuch a degree that very few fubferibers were found, and nC y. 
the loan could not be filled up. This failure involved 
the Aifembly in a confiderable degree of unpopularity ; 
in confequence of which they allowed M. Neckar to 
preferibe his own terms for the purpofe of obtaining a 
loan of eighty millions. But the happy inftant of pub¬ 
lic confidence had been allowed to pafs away, and this 
loan was never more than half filled up. Recourfe was 
next had to patriotic contributions ; and great numbers 
of gold rings, filver buckles, and pieces of plate, were 
prefented to the Affembly. The Royal family them- 
felves fent their plate to the mint, either to give counte¬ 
nance to thefe donations, or, as M. Neckar has fince 
afferted, through abfolute neceffity, for the purpofe of 
fupporting themfelves and their family. The confufion 
into which the nation had been thrown by the late 
events had produced a fufpenfion of the payment of all 
taxes. There exifted, in fad:, no efficient government; 
and if fociety efcaped entire diffolution, it was merely 
in confequence of thofe habits of order which are pro¬ 
duced by a Bate of long continued civilization. The 
bufinefs of government could not be tranfaded without 
money, and many vain efforts were made by the mini- 
firy to procure it. At length M. Neckar was driven 
to the defperate refource of propofing a compulfory.. loan , 
or that every individual poffeffed of property ftiould ad¬ 
vance to the Bate a fum equal to one-fourth of his an¬ 
nual income. This bold propofition was fupported by 
Mirabeau, and adopted by the Affembly; but it does 
not appear to have ever been effodually executed. 

In the mean time, the Affembly was bufily occupied Difcufliwr 
in framing the celebrated declaration of the Rights of °>i the 
Man, which was afterwards prefixed to the new conBi- ‘R>gh t5of 
tution. This was followed by the difeuffion of a point an ’ 
of much delicacy and difficulty; viz. What fhare of le- 
giflative authority the king ought to poffefs under the 
new conBitution; whether an abfolute negative or veto, An /(j ie 
a fufpenfive veto, or no veto at all ? This queRion opera- ti ng ’ s vet#> 
ted like a touchflone for trying the fentiments of every 
perfon; and the affembly, confiding of 1200 men, 
was now feen to arrange itfelf into two violent contend¬ 
ing fadlions. The debates were vehement and tumul¬ 
tuous, and continued for many days. As the affembly 
fat in public, and as multitudes of people of all deferip- 
tions were admitted into the galleries, and even into 
the body of the hall among the members, many inde¬ 
cent feenes took place in confequence of the interfe¬ 
rence of the fpedlators to applaud or cenfure the fenti¬ 
ments which were delivered. Thus the public at large 
became fpeedily intereRed in the difeuffion ; the city of 
Paris took a fide in oppofition to the veto, and the 
whole empire was thrown into agitation by new and 
fpeculative queRions. The diBinguiflied place ^vhich 
France holds among the nations of Europe rendered- 
thefe Angular events and difeuffions the objedt of uni- 
verfal attention. The contagious love of novelty fpread 
rapidly abroad, and gave rife to that watchful jea- 
loufy on the part of the monarchs of Europe, which 
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French was fpecdily to burft forth in a bloody tempeft.—In 
R^olutioa th e p r efent cafe, the people of Paris became molt eager¬ 
ly interefted. Rumours of plots were fpread through 
the country, and a new ftorm was obvioufly gathering, 
when the queltion was thus got quit of. Ah Mounier 
remarked, that the executive power could polfefs no 
negative againft the decrees of the prefent aflembly, 
■which had been nominated by the nation with fupreme 
powers for the exprefs purpofe of framing a conftitu- 
tion, which was to remain binding over all orders of’tnen 
in the ftate; and with regard to future legiflatures, the 
king declared by a meffage, that he wilhed to polfefs 
no more than a fufpenfive. veto. It is remarkable that 
the popular Mirabeau concluded a fpeech in favour of 
the abfolute veto of the crown with thefe words, 
“ That it would be better to live in Conftantinople 
than in France, if laws could be made without the 
royal fandtion.” This political adventurer is, however, 
accufed of having taken care to circulate in Paris a 
report that he had oppofed the veto with all his influ¬ 
ence ; and to give credit to the ftory, he is laid to have 
quitted the affembly juft before the divifion, that his 
Vote might not appear on record againft it. 

In the debates about the veto the month of Auguft 
was fpent ; and in the beginning of September a new 
conftitutional queftion was prefented to the affembly by 
one of its numerous committees. This was, whether 
the legiflative body ought to confift of one or of two 
- chambers ? Mounier, Lally, Tollendal, Clermont 

theriV Tonnerre and others, who were zealous lovers of 

ought to freedom upon what were then accounted moderate 
confift of principles, fupported eagerly the idea of eftablilhing 
one or two two independent chambers in imitation of the Britiflx 
chambers, conftitution; but they were deferted both by the de¬ 
mocratic and ariftocratic parties. The firft of thefe re¬ 
garded an upper houfe or lenate as a refuge for the 
old ariftocracy, or as the cradle of a new one ; while 
the higher nobles and clergy feared left fuch an ar¬ 
rangement might prevent the future re-eftablifliment 
of the ancient divifion into three orders. Of 1000 
members who voted, only 89 fupported the propofal 
for dividing the legiflature into two chambers. 

Soon after this, the king gave his fandtion to the 
important decrees of the 4th of Auguft, hut not with¬ 
out fome hefitation, and expreffing doubts of the wif- 
the decrees <jom of fome of them in a letter to the affembly. At 
o the 4th t jj e f anie t ; me the inviolability of the perfon of the mo¬ 
narch was decreed, the indivifibility of the throne, and 
its hereditary defcent from male to male in the reign¬ 
ing family.—But we fhall not here attempt to enter 
into a detail of the various articles of the new confti¬ 
tution as connedted with the circumftances under which 
they became the fubjedt of debate. We fhall only ftate 
thofe more remarkable circumftances which tend to af- 
certain the peculiar changes which the fentiments of 
the nation underwent in the pro L rcfs of a revolution 
the mod remarkable that occurs in human hiftory. 

In confequence of the debates upon the queftions of 
tie veto and the two chambers, the minds of parties 
had become much irritated. Paris wore the fame 
threatening afpedt that it had done in the months of 
June and of July preceding; and every thing feemed 
tending towards an important crifis. The ariftocratic 
party accufed their antagonifts of a deflgn to excite 
new infurreftions; and the charge was retorted, by cir- 
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culating a report that a plot for conveying the king French 
to Metz wqs already ripe for execution. Revolution 

From ,the period of the defection of the French . , 

guards, who were now in the pay of the capital, the 6i 
protection cf the royal family had been entrufted to F'onfie- 
the militia or national guards of Verfailles, together 
with the regiment of the gardes du corps , which was tual jeafou- 
compofed entirely of gentlemen. Upon the circula-fi es . J 
tion of the report of the intended flight of the king, 
the French guards began to wifti to be reftored to 
their ancient employment of attending his perfon, for 
the purpofe of preventing any attempt of this nature. 

This idea was eagerly cheriftied by the capital ; and, 
in fpite of every effort ufed by M. de la Fayette, the 
obvious appearance of approaching difturbances could 
not be prevented. The popular party faw the ad¬ 
vantages which they would derive from placing the 
affembly and the king in the midft of that turbulent 
metropolis which had given birth to the revolution, 
and upon the attachment of which they could moft 
fecurely depend. ' Every encouragement was therefore, 
given by the moft adtive leaders of what was now 
called the Democratic party to the projedt of efta- 
blifliing the court at Paris. The miniftry were under 
no fmall degree of alarm ; and the count d’Eftaing,, 
who commanded the national guard of Verfailles, re- 
quefted the aid of an additional regiment. The re¬ 
giment of Flanders was accordingly fent for: its ar¬ 
rival caufed no fmall degree of anxiety; and every 
effort was inftantly made to gain over both officers 
and foldiers to the popular caufe. 

On the firft of Odtober the garde du corps, probably 
for the purpofe of ingratiating themfelves with the new¬ 
ly arrived regiment, and perhaps to attach them more 
fteadily to the royal caufe, invited the officers of the 
regiment of Flanders to a public entertainment. Seve¬ 
ral officers of the national guard, and others of the mi¬ 
litary, were invited. The entertainment was given in 
the opera houfe adjoining to the palace ; feveral loyal 
toafts were drank: but itiS^fferted, that when the fa¬ 
vourite popular toaft 'The "Nation was given, it was 
rejedted by the gardes ttlu, corps. In ordinary cafes, —■ 
fuch a trifling circumftance as this, or even any other 
of the tranfaftions of a night cf feftivity, would juftly 
be regarded as unworthy of notice in recording the 
more remarkable events in the hiftory of a great na¬ 
tion ; but fuch was now the Tingular ftate of affairs, 
that the moft trivial occurrences .were inftrumental, by 
their combination, in the production of important con- 
fequences. The queen, having feen from a window of 
the palace the gaiety which prevailed among the mili¬ 
tary, prevailed with the king, who was juft returned 
from hunting, to vifit them along with herfelf and the 
dauphin. Their hidden appearance in the faloon kin¬ 
dled in an inftant the ancient enthufiafm of French 
loyalty. The grenadiers of the regiment of Flanders, 
along with the Swifs chaffeurs, had been admitted to 
the defertj. and they, as well as their officers, drank 
the health of the King, Queen, and Dauphin, with their 
fwords drawn. The royal family having bowed with po- 
litenefs to the company, retired.—Of all nation 5 , the 
French are moft liable to the influence of fudden im- 
preffions : the mufic played the favourite air, 0 Ricard ! 

0 jnon Roi! I’univers t'ahandonne, “ O Richard ! O. my 
king ! the world abandons thee.” In the eagernefs of 

l°plty, : 
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loyalty, the national cockade, which had been adopt- lay their complaint, before the king. His majelly recei- Trench 
ed by iome of the gardes du corps, was thrown ved the whole with great politeiieis, and readily agreed Revolution 
atide, and white cockades were fupplied as quickly as to go into any mealures for the fupply of the capital 
the) could be made by the ladies of the court. that could be fuggofted. The report of this behaviour 

When thel'e events were next day reported at Paris, had fuch an effecl upon the multitude collected around 
accompanied by a multitude of exaggerations, they the palace, that they began to difperfe ; but they -.vere 
gave me to the moll violent alarm. The capital was fpeedily fucceeded by another crowd not lefs numerous, 
at that time mitering all the horrors of famine ; and in A fudden refolution of flight feems now to have been 
fuch a lituation, the news of a feaft which others have propofed by the court; for the king’s carriages were 
enjoyed, leldom gives much pleafure to hungry men. broughc to the gate of the palace which communicates 
To the former report of an intended flight on the part with the Orangery : but the national guard of Verfailles 
of the royal family, it was now added, that a counter refufed to allow them to pafs, and the king himlelf re- 
revolution was fpeedily to be attempted by force of fufed to remove, or to allow any blood to be filed 
arms; and that the prefent fcarcity was artificially ere- in his caufe. 6.) 

ated by the court for the purpofe of reducing the peo- La Fayette with his army at length arrived about Fa Fayette 
pie to fubmiflton. Their ariftocralic antagonifts have 10 o’clock at night, and found the aflembly in a very Wlt 1 *' us 

lince aliened, that the famine was indeed artificial; but unpleafant lituation. Their hall and galleries ' v - ! c reaches 

that it was created by a portion of the violent party in crowded by the Parifian fifti-women and others of the Verfiilles 
the national alfembly, which was then denominated the mob, who, at every inftant, interrupted the debates, at night. 
Cabal,, whole object was to excite commotions as the La Fayette waited upon the king, and informed him 
means of procuring an oppurtunry ol fetting the duke of the proceedings of the day, planted guards in every 
of Orleans at the head of the ftate, either as regent, or quarter; and after afeanty banquet bad been procured 
in fome other form. To this Inft party Mirabeau is for the multitude, he prevailed with the alfembly to 
faid to have belonged. * clofe their fitting for thg night. In this laft part of 

For four days no notice was taken in the aflembly of his conduift M. la Fayette has been much cenfured, 
what had paffed at the entertainment given by the gardes and probably not without reafon ; for it could fcarcely 
du corps. On the 5th of Oftober ,M. Petiou mentioned be expe&ed that fuch a night would be fpeut in peace 
it for the firft time, and a viol nt debate enfued; during by the immenfe alfembluge of turbulent charadlers that 6 s 
which Mirabeau rofe and exclaimed, “ Declare that the were now brought together. All was quie 1- , however, Defpcrate 

king’s perfon alone is lacred, and I myfelf will bring till about fix in the morning of the 6th, when a great a “empt on 

forward an impeachment;” thereby alluding to the number of women and defperate perfons rulhed forward 1 e fi ueen ' 
condudt of the queen. While this debate was pro- to the palace, and attempted to force their way into it. 
ceeding at Verfailles, the city of Paris was in com- Two of the gardes du corps were killed ; the crowd 
motion. A vail multitude of women of the lowell afeended the flair-cafe leading to the queen’s apartment, 
rank, with fome men in women’s clothes, had alfem- but were bravely refilled by M. Miemandre a Lntinel, 
bled at ttie Hotel de Fiile, and were calling aloud for who gave the alarm, and defended his poll till he fell 
arms and bread. They refolved to proceed indantly covered with wounds, of which, however, he afterwards 
to Verfailles to demand bread from the king and from fortunately recovered. The ruffians, reeking with his 
the national aflembly. La Fayette oppofed them in blood, rulhed into the chamber of the queen, and pier- 
vain ; fi>r his own foldiers refufed to turn their bayonets ced with bayonets and poinards the bed whence this 
againft the women. Upon this one Staniflaus Mail- perfecuted woman had but juft time to fly almofl naked, 
lard, who had diftinguilhed himfelf at the taking of the and, through ways unknown to the murderers, had elca- 
Baftile, offered himfelf as a leader to the infurgents. He ped to feek refuge at the feet of the king, who was al- 
had the addrefs to prevail with them to lay afide fuch ready alarmed, and had gone to feek her. ^6 

arms as they had procured; and he fet out for Ver- The tumult became more violent every moment, and The royal 
failles about noon with as much order among his fol- fudden death feemed to threaten the royal family ; but I amil y fa- 
lowers as could well be expected from fuch an aflem- La Fayette was by this time at the head of his troops, ve ^ 
blage. Either becaufe the paffion for going to Verfailles whom he befeeched earneftly to fave the gardes du Fa y ette * 
had fuddenly become too infeftious to be refilled, or corps from malfacre. In this he was fuccefsful ; fome 
becaufe the multitude already gone thither was nowac- that had been taken prifoners were furrounded by the 
counted dangerous, the may 3r and municipality of Pa- grenadiers of the French guards who protected them 
ris thought fit to give orders to La Fayette inftantly and the retreat cl' the whole corps was eafily fecured. 
to fet out for that place at the head of the national The crowd was fpeedily driven from the different quar- 
guard. ters of the palace, which they were already beginning 

In the mean time, Maillard approached Verfailles to pillage ; and the royal family ventured to fhow them- 
with his tumultuous troop ; he arranged them in three felves at a balcony. A few voices now exclaimed 
divifions, and perfuaded them to behave with tolerable Le Rot a Par's , “ the King to Paris.” The Ihout be- 
decency. The king was' hunting in the woods of came general; and the king, after confulting with La 
Mendon when he was informed of the arrival of a moll Fayette, declared that he had'no objection to take up 
formidable l an 1 of women calling aloud for bread. 1 is refidenceat Paris, provided he was accompanied by 
“ Alas ! (replied he) if I had it, I fhonid not wait to the queen and his children. When the propofal was 
be alked.” Maillard entered tiie aflembly accompa- reported to the alfembly, the popular leaders exprefi’ed 
nied by a deputation of his followers to ftate the ob- much fatisfaftion. They ordered a deputation of ico 
jeeft of their journey. The aflembly, to pacify them, members to-attend the king thither ; they voted the na- 
fent a deputation of their own number along with them to tional aflembly infeparable from the king. His majelly 
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fet out at two o’clock a prifoner in the cuftody of the 
mob. Two gentlemen were feledted from his body 
guard, and, with all the- parade of an execution, be¬ 
headed in the court of his palace. Their heads were 
(luck upon fpears, and led the proceffion; whilft the 
royal captives who followed in the train, and beheld 
this fpedtacle, were conduced fo flowly, that a ihort 
journey of twelve miles was protradted to fix hours. 
The king, the queen, and their children, were lodged 
in the old palace of the Louvre, while Monfxeur went 
to refide at the Luxemburg. The city was illumina¬ 
ted, and the evening (pent in triumph by the Pari- 
fians. 

The removal of the king to Paris was regarded as a 
triumph by the popular party. The higher order of 
nobles confidered it as completely ruinous to their 
hopes; and even many men of talents, fuch as Mounier 
and Lally Tollendal, whom we cannot avoid regarding 
as friends to the popular caufe in its out-fet, now re¬ 
garded every profpecl of attaining a happy conftitution- 
al freedom as at an end, as the national reprefentatives 
mull be for ever expofed to the infults, and overawed by 
the influence, of a turbulent capital. Many members of 
the affembly took refuge in foreign countries, and ufed 
every effort to excite the other nations of Europe to 
hoflility againft France. As the duke of Orleans had 
been regarded as a chief agent in promoting the late 
difturbances, the marquis de la Fayette waited upon 
him, and infilled upon his leaving the kingdom for a 
time. The duke was overawed, and, on pretence of 
public bufinefs, went to England, where he remained 
for feveral months. 

. On the 19th of Odlober, the National Affembly 
held its firfl fefllon in Paris. The King was elofely 
guarded in his own palace ; and no apparent oppofition 
now flood in the way to prevent the popular party from 
giving to their country fuch a conftitution as they might 
judge expedient. Much, however, was yet to be done, 
and many difficulties remained, refulting from the ha¬ 
bits of men educated under a very different order of 
things. Two days after the Affembly came to Paris, 
a baker was publicly executed by the mob, upon a falfe 
accufation of having concealed a quantity of bread.— 
While the Affembly was at a diftance, events of this 
nature had been little attended to, and the leading party 
avoided attempting to check thefe ebullitions of popular 
violence, from which they had derived fo much advan¬ 
tage ; but that party was now all-powerful, and fo fla¬ 
grant an offence committed againft the law was regard¬ 
ed as an inf'ult upon the fovereignty of the National 
Affembly. Two leaders of the mob were therefore 
trhd and publicly executed, and a fevere law was paf- 
fed, of the nature of the Britifli riot &&, authorifmg 
the magiftrates to adl by military force againft any mul¬ 
titude of perfons that fhould refufe to difperfe. Thus 
the peace of the capital wasfecured for feveral months ; 
but in the country at large no fmall degree of anxiety 
„nd trouble ftill fubfifted. The fame fafpicious temper 
which had prevailed at Paris agitated the-provinces, 
with the dread of plots and monopolies of grain. Add 
to this, that the nobleffe in the country were by no 
means fatktied with the liberality with which their re- 
teprefentatives had on the 4th of Auguft voted away 
their privileges and their property. This produced 
■ -dent jealoufies between the geafants and their lords, 


and gradually conveyed to every corner of the kingdom French 
the political ferment which had commenced at Paris. Revolution 
The National Affembly being now, however, in to- , 

lerable fecurity, proceeded in the -arduous attempt of 70 
forming a free conftitution for the great empire of Tlie Lng- 
France. The Abbe Sieyes prefented a plan for ^cHnto" 
dividing the kingdom into 83 departments, of about depart* 
342 fquare leagues, and of each department into feve- meats, 
ral dijlriffs, and each diflridt was fubdivided into cantons 
of four fquare leagues in extent. Thus the whole of 
the ancient divifions of the kingdom into governments, 
generalities, and bailiewicks, was in an inftant oblite¬ 
rated. An attempt was alfo made to Amplify in an 
equal degree the relative fituation of individuals in civil 
life, by a decree which put an end to all diftin&ion of 
orders and immunities, fofar as any privilege whatever 
was concerned. At the fame time, a bold and moft im¬ 
portant meafure was adopted, which has finee proved 
the organ of thofe terrible efforts which France has jt 
been enabled to make againft the reft of Europe. This Thechurch 
was the confifcation of the whole of the lands belong- * an< -’ s c °h- 
ing to the church, for the purpofe of fupplying the ^ catei ^ 
exigencies of the date. In this tranfadtion, all regard 
to juftice was thrown afide. The lands of the church 
were as certainly the property of the then poffeffors 
of them as any eftate among us is the property^ of 
him who occupies it. The ftate may have had a right 
to appropriate to itfelf the church lands upon the death 
of the incumbents; but it might with equal juftice, and 
perhaps greater propriety, have feized the enormous re¬ 
venues of the Duke of Orleans, as have confifcated a 
fmgle acre belonging to the moft ufelefs abbot with¬ 
out his own confent. This bold meafure was pro- 
pofed by the bifhop of Autun, M. Talleyrand Peri- 
gord, a man who had been promoted to the bench 
in a moft irregular manner to ferve this very pur¬ 
pofe. , The mode in which this property was to be 
expended was by ilfuing affignments (affignats) upon it; 
which affignments were to be received by the ftate for 
the payment of taxes, or for the purchafe of church 
lands when let up to fale. A provifion was at the 
fame time made for the national clergy, who were for 
the future to be paid by the ftate. On the day follow¬ 
ing that on which this important meafure was adopted, 
a decree was paffed, fufpending the parliaments of the 
kingdom from the exercife of their fundtions. 7* 

Decrees, in which the interefts of fo vaft a multitude Fruitlefs 
of individuals were involved, could not be carried into a f t t e ™ pt8 p . 
effedt without much murmuring and oppofition. The °; am g n P t ^" 
parliaments, in particular, began to exert themfelves 
with vigour, and, by protefts and other publications, 
attempted to invalidate the decrees of the Affembly as 
illegal; but thefe privileged bodies, who had often, 
been accuftomed to contend with fome fuccefs againft 
the defpotic adminiftration of their country, and on 
that account had been for ages the objedts of public ap- 
plaufe,.now found themfelves utterly forfaken,and un-. 
able t© refill the mandate ef a popular Affemby. Af¬ 
ter a few fruitlefs ftruggles, they were all of them un¬ 
der the neceffity of fubmitting to their fate. ^ 

Nothing remarkable now occurred for foms time.— Municipa- 
The affembly proceeded to organize the kingdom by ('ties efta-. 
the eftabliftinient of municipalities, and by reforming bh(hed,.&t» 
the jurifprudence of the country. It is to be obferved, 
however, thgt when the parliament of Paris was abo- 

hflied^ 
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lifted, the Chatelet, being the fecond court in that 
city, was retained for the purpofe of trying thofe per- 
fons who had become moft obnoxious by their attach¬ 
ment to the royal caufe. This court had the fpirit to 
acquit the Baron de Bezenval, Marftal Broglio, and 
the Prince de Lambefq. But having incurred much 
popular odium on this account, they were guilty of the 
unworthy meannefs of condemning to death the Mar¬ 
quis de Favres, for a pretended confpiracv (of which 
no tolerable proof was ever brought) to maffacre La 
Fayette, Bailly, and Neckar, and to convey the King 
to Peronne. 

During the whole of this winter the King had been 
very Strictly watched by numerous guards placed around 
his palace, infomuch that the other nations of Europe 
confidered him as in a ftate of captivity. To do away 
this impreffion, if poffible, and to make their king ap¬ 
pear a voluntary agent in the meafures that had lately 
been adopted, was now regarded as a matter of fome 
importance. Every effort was therefore mads to pre¬ 
vail with him to come to the Affembly fuddenly, and, 
as it were, of his own voluntary motion, there to de¬ 
clare his adherence to the meafures which had lately 
been adopted. For fome time he refilled this propo- 
fal; but at length, on the 4th of February, he did 
fuddenly appear in the National Affembly, where he 
complained of tire attempts that had been made to (hake 
the new constitution. He declared his wilh “ that it 
ftould be univerfally known that the monarch and the 
reprefentatives of the nation were united, and their 
wiftes were the fame ; that he would defend the confti- 
tutional liberty of the ftate; that, in conjunction with 
the Queen, he would early form the fentiments of his 
fon for that new order of things which the circumftan- 
ces of the empire had introduced.” This declaration 
difpirited the ariftocratic party in no fmall degree, and 
increafed that unhappy tendency of looking for aid 
from foreign countries which they had always been too 
apt to indulge. 

Gn the 13th of February, monaftic eftabliftments 
were fuppreffed, and their lands confiscated ; but the 
prefent friars and nuns were allowed penfions for their 
fubfiftence, and to continue the obfervance of their mo- 
naftic vows, if they thought fit. We may observe here, 
that, in confequence of the evacuation of the monalle- 
ries, it is probable that about this time the Breton com¬ 
mittee began to affume the appellation of the Jacobin 
Club, from the hall belonging to the Jacobin friars at 
Paris, in which their meetings were now held. 

An event occurred at this time which tended in no 
fmall degree to increafe the odium under which the old 
government already laboured. This was the publication 
of the Red Book, or lift of penfions and donations grant¬ 
ed by the crown. In confequence of the moft preiffing 
inftances, it had been communicated by M. Neckar to 
a committee of the Affembly, after many intreaties, 
and the moft folemn promifes of fecrecy. It afforded, 
however, too Striking an advantage to the popular party 
not to be made ufe of, and in a few days M. Neckar, 
to his no fmall furprife, faw this register publicly fold 
by every bookfeller in Paris. He ought not, indeed, 
to have been furprifed ; and the giving up of this lift is 
one of the many proofs which the tranfaCtions of that 
period afford of his great unfitnefs for the office which 
he held. With much indignation, however, he de¬ 


manded why the committee had published it without French, 
the permiffion of the 'Affembly or the King ? But he Revolution 
was told by the committee, that “ as to the Affembly, 
they were fare cf its approbation ; and as to the Kin g’ r 

they were not his reprefentatives.” To give an idea of Effe&of 
the effeft of this publication, it is only neceffary to re- ’j® P Ud ,Cl 
mark, .that, under the Short administration of M. Ca- 
lonne, the two brothers of the King had received from 
the public treafury, independent of their legitimate in¬ 
come, nearly two millions Sterling, and that L. 600,000 
had been granted to an individual, fcecaufe he was the 
huSband of Madame de Polignac. M. Neckar’s oppo- 
fition to this publication tended in no fmall degree to 
injure his popularity, and the reft of the ministry be- 77 
gan to lofe the confidence of the public. Indeed, at Nu®erou» 
this time, fertile caufes of alarm prevailed on all Sides. a ] ar ™ es 
The clergy were attempting to revive in the provinces 
the ancient animofities between the Roman Catholics 
and the Proteftants, aferibing the late decrees of the 
Affembly to the latter. The German princes who pof- 
feffed property in the north of France were complain¬ 
ing loudly of the violation of their rights by the aboli¬ 
tion of the feudal fyftem, although the National AS- 
fembly had voted to them a compenfation. The moft 
melancholy intelligence was received from their colonies 
in the Weft Indies. In regulating thefe, the Affembly 
had not recognized the right of the free Negroes to en¬ 
joy the fame privileges with other citizens; at the 
fame time, they did not go the length of denying thefe 
privileges. This uncertain conduct produced infinite 
calamities. The whites contended with thofe common¬ 
ly called people of colour. Thefe again fometimes Stood 
in opposition to the free negroes, or to the Slaves ; and 
hence it fometimes happened that no lefs than three ho¬ 
stile affemblies were held at the fame time in the fame 
colony, which made war upon each other with the moft 
inveterate fury. Each party found protestors in the 
National Affembly of the parent ftate. Thofe who 
favoured or oppofed the existence of distinctions at 
home, in general followed out the fame principle with 
regard to the colonies. -j% 

On the 14th of May, M. de Montmorency commu- Debate on 
nicated to the National Affembly the preparations for the ro Y al 
war in which England and Spain were engaged. This P 0 ^ 61, to 
brought forward the constitutional queftion, “ Who eacelnd 
ought to poffefs the power of declaring peace and war ?” ^ ari 
The Count Clermont Tonnerre, Meffrs de Serent, Vi- 
rieu, and Dupont, fupported the royal prerogative ; 
while on the other fide, the exclufive right of the legisla¬ 
tive body to exercife this important prerogative was 
fupported by Meffrs d’Aiguillon, Garat jun. Freteau, 

Jellot, Charles Lameth, Sillery, Petion, Robefpierre, 

&c. M. Petion propofed a decree “ that the French 
nation renounced for ever all idea of conqueft, and con¬ 
fined itfelf entirely to defenfive war which was paffed 
with univerfal acclamation. The Count de Mirabeau 
at length fuccefsfully propofed that peace and war ftould 
be declared by the king and the legislative body in con¬ 
junction ; and the decree that was paffed on the fubjeCt 
is a Strange farrago of contradictions and abfurdities. It 
enjoined the King to “ guard the ftate from external 
attacks.” But how could this be done, without repel¬ 
ling any attack that might be made upon it ? This, 
however, he could not do, without previously inform¬ 
ing the National Affembly : and if that body chanced, 
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French not to be fitting at the time, he was bound to let the 
Rev Alt on enemy advance without opposition till he had convened 
* 79 ° his orators, difperfed over 24,000 fquare leagues, and 
liftened to theii metaphyfical quibbles in Paris. 
Farofaflcd the 1 9* li of June, a very lingular farce was adted 

in the af- in the Aii'embly. A Pruflian refugee, who called him- 
fen.lfly by felf Anacharfis Clouts, and who was struggling hard to 
a iTuflian brin • himfelf into public notice, on an evening fitting 
refugee, (which, it h to be oblerved, was .generally ill attended 
,v '‘" by the perfons of the bigheft rank], introduced to the 

Aflembly a number of perfons drefied in the different 
habits ot all the different countries that could be thought 
of. .In a formal harangue, he told the Aflembly that 
he was come, as the orator cj the human race , at the 
head of the repiefentatives of all nations, to congratu¬ 
late them upbn the formation of their new conftitution. 
He was anfwered by the Prefident with abundance of 
lolemnity, and retired with his motley groupe. This 
1 fantaftical piece of folly, which in any other country 
than France would fcarcely, perhaps,- have excited a 
fmile, was treated by the Alfembly in a ferious light. 
Alexander Lameth propofed, that the figures of differ¬ 
ent nations exhibited in chains at the feet of Louis 
g 0 XIV. fhould be deftroyed as an infult upon mankind. 
Abolition M. Lambel, a lawyer, at this moment propofed the 
of heredi- abolition of all hereditary titles. He was fupported by 
tary titles. p, a Fayette, St Fargeau, and the Vifcount de Noailles. 

The decree was paffed, along with another fupprdling 
all armorial bearings. It is our intention at prefent ra¬ 
ther to ftate faffs than to hazard any political opinion 
concerning the wifdom or folly of the tranfadfions which 
we record. It may here, however, be remarked, that 
no part of the proceedings of the French National Af- 
fembly was received by perfons of rank upon the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe with fo much indignation as this.— 
Jfhe feudal fyflem had been overturned, and the pro¬ 
perty of the church wrefted from it, with little com¬ 
parative notice; but when thofe nominal diffindtions 
were attacked which antiquity had fandtioned, and per- 
fonal vanity rendered dear, the furrounding nations were 
inftantly alarmed, and beheld with terror the levelling 
precedent. We may like wife add, that this- part of 
their proceedings was confidered inimical to rational 
and pradtical freedom. To preferve a perfedt equality of 
ranks is impoffible. In a commercial nation, induflry 
will procure wealth, and wealth will every where pro¬ 
cure dependents. It is alleged nothing more contributes 
to keep within fome tolerable bounds the infolence of 
newly acquired wealth, than the rank attached to birth 
and nobility, which time and prejudice have confpired 
to make rffpedlable. It is not a little remarkable, that 
of all the King’s miniflers, Neckar alone, a plebeian, a 
republican, born and bred in a democracy, advifed his 
Majefty to refufe his affent to this foolifh decree, as a 
violent but ufelefs encroachment upon the prejudices of 
a powerful order of the ftate. 

® I ( .. In the mean time, the capital was entirely engroffed 
eommemo- by hurry and buftle. M. Bailly had propofed a plan 
rate then-for commemorating the anniverfary of the taking of 
king or the the Baftile. It was adopted, becaufe it flattered the 
Baftile. vanity of the people, by prefenting them with a fplen- 
did fpedtacle in commemoration of their own exertions. 
—The army had been much diforganized ; and it was 
refolved to attempt to unite all its branches, as well as 
the whole departments of the ftate, in one common at¬ 


tachment to the new order of things, by collecting into French 
one place deputations, for the purpofe of fwearing fide- Revolution 
lity to the new conftitution. In the middle of the . 

Champ de Mars an altar was ereCted, at which the ci- 8z 
vie oath, as it was called, was to be taken. Around Ceremony 
tile altar an amphitheatre was thrown Up capable of con- fg^ation* 
tabling 400,00c fpedtators; 2000 workmen were em- 
pl* yed in this operation ; and the people of Paris, fear¬ 
ing left the plan might not be completed, aflifted in 
the abour. A :1 ranks of perfons, the nobles, clergy, 
and even 1 idies, with the eagernefs for novelty fo pe¬ 
culiar to that people, united their efforts. Crowds of 
foreigners as well as natives hurried to the capital to be 
prelent at this folemnity, which was called the Confede¬ 
ration. The long-expedted 14th of July at length ar¬ 
rived. At fix o’clock in the morning the proceffion 
was arranged on the Boulevards, and confided of the 
eledtors of the city of Paris, the representatives of the 
commons, the adminiftrators of the municipality, a bat¬ 
talion of children, with a ftandard, inicribed “ The 
hopes of the nation deputies from the troops. of 
France wherever quaitered, and of every order, along 
with deputies from all the departments; to thefe were 
added immenfe detachments of the military, and of the 
nati >nal guards, along with an almoft infinite multitude 
of drums, trumpets, and mulical inftruments. The pro¬ 
ceflion was extremely lplendid, as every diftridt had its 
peculiar decorations. ihe national aflembly paffed 
through a grand triumphal arch, and the king and 
queen, attended by the loreign minifters, were placed 
in a fuperb box. After a folemn inv-.cation to God, 
the King approached the altar, and, aimdil the deepeft 
filence, took the following oath : “ I the King of the 
French do fwear to the nation, that I will employ the 
whole power delegated to me by the couftitutional law 
of the ftate, to maintain the conftitution, and enforce 
the execution'of the law.” The prefident of the na¬ 
tional aflembly then went up to the altar, and took the 
civic oath, “ I fwear to be faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king 5 and to maintain with all my powers 
the conftitution decreed by the national aflembly, and 
accepted by the king.” Every member of the aflembly 
(landing up, faid, “ That I fwear.” La Fayette then 
advancing, took .he oath for himfelf; the other depu¬ 
ties of the national guards pronouncing after him, 

“ That I fwear and thefe words were l'olemnly pro¬ 
nounced by every individual of this immenfe aflembly. 

Te Deum was then fung. The performa ice was fublime 
beyond the powers of defeription. Never perhaps be¬ 
fore was there fuch' an orcheftra, or fiich an audience : 
their numbers baffled the eye to reckon, and their ihouts 
in full chorus rent the ikies. It is impoffible to enu¬ 
merate all the means which were employed to add fplen- 
dor to this day. It ended with a general illumination, 
and no accident difturbed the public tranquillity. 

The aflembly now proceeded in the formation of the The fol- 
conftitution with confiderable tranquillity ; which, how- diers at 
ever, was difturbed by an unhappy event at Nancy. Nancy dif- 
Moft of the officers of the army were unfriendly to an< * 
the late 1 evolution, and every means had been employed the confe ‘ 
by them to difguft the i.. Idlers with it. At Nancy, in < l uen<:e, ' 
particular, neceffaries had been denied them, .and their 
pay was kept back, under pretence that this was the 
will of the national aflembly. Driven to defpair, the 
regiments in garrifon threw off their allegiance, and de¬ 
manded 
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French rnanded loudly the regimental accounts. They feized decree rendered the fituation of confcientious men ex- i rei.ch 
Revolution at f ame t ime the military cheft, and fent a deputa- tremely perplexing; efpecially as the pope teftified in ^ev»l^tioa 

tion to flare their cafe at Paris to the national aflembly. marked terms his difapprobation of the oath. The 

But the officers were before hand, and prepoflefled the people were reduced to the dilemma of choofmg be- 
minifter of war againll them ; upon whole reprefenta- tween their new political and their old religious preju- 
tion a decree was palfed, authorifuig the commander in dices, and the refult was extremely unfavourable to the lygi. 

chief of the province, M. Bouille, to reduce the infur- intereft of religion. 86 

gents by force. This was no fooner known, than the The aflembly commenced the new year with a decree, Hoftile ap- 
national guard of Nancy aflembled, and fent a deputa- announcing the termination of its feffiori, which was to !’™™’ ces 
tion to give a fair ftatement of faffs. But Bouille, take place as foon as it Ihould have finilhed the difcuf- manyj ^ 
without waiting the refult of an explanation, haftened flon of a lift of conftitutional articles. In the mean 
to Nancy at the head of all the troops he could fudden- time, on the fide of Get many, Spain, Italy, and Savoy, 
ly collect; and having fallen upon the regiments of hoftile appearances began to be exhibited, and bodies 
Chateauvieux and Meftre de Camp, after putting an of troops advanced around the French frontier. The 
immenfe multitude to the fword, he took 400 pri- Emperor Leopold was, however, too cautious to an- 
foners. nounce his intentions; and the King foon communica- 

The King’s regiment was prevented from affing ted a letter from him, containing proteftations of ami- 
againft Bouille by the intrepidity of a young officer of cable difpofitions, but adding, that “ the innovations 
the name of DeJJtlles, who, however, died of the wounds occafioned by the decrees of the 4th of Auguft ought 

which he received on the occafion. The news of thefe to be done away.” The king treated this merely as 

events filled Paris with indignation. The aflembly af- an official meafure on the part of the Emperor, that he 
terwards reverfed its own decrees againft the infurgents might not appear to renounce the claims of certain Ger- 
at Nancy. Public honours were decreed to the me- man princes conneffed with Lorraine and Alface. But 
mory of Deffiles ; but Bouille could not be punifhed, the aflembly expreffed fome alarm, and voted an aug- 
becaufe he had only affed in obedience to authority. mentation of the national force. About this period 
M. Neckar ■ M. Neckar’s popularity had been gradually decli- feveral new efforts were made by the difaffeffed clergy 

refigms.and ning, as he was unwilling to go all the lengths that the in various parts of the kingdom to excite difturbances, 87- 

leaves the ruling party wilhed. He gave in his refignation on which it is unneceffary to mention in detail. On the 20th departure 
kingdom the 4th of September, and Ipeedily thereafter left the of February the public attention was routed by a circum- ,°f '’V' 

being Ut kingdom. He was regretted by no party. He was ftarice that in any other ftate of affairs would have 

regretted, regarded, on the one fide, as having conduced the king- been accounted unimportant. The King announced to f r0 m 

dom to its ruin, by the conceffions which he originally the aflembly, that his aunts, the daughters of Louis XV. Paris, 

advifed the king to make in favour of the tiers etat; had that morning left Paris ; but as he did not appre- 

while he was delpifed by the oppofile party as a luke- hend that the exifting laws laid them under any re¬ 
warm politician, of narrow views, and a feeble mind, ftraint in this refpeff, he had not oppofed their depar- 

He departed, however, with the unblsmilhed reputa- ture. After fome debate, the aflembly agreed that the 

tion of ftriff integrity. M. Neckar does not feem to King had judged well; and thefe princeffes were left to 

have penetrated deeply into the charaffers of men, or purfue their journey to Rome, which they reached af- 

to have had any conception of the effeffs of that ter- ter fome delays occafioned by the jealoufy of certain 

rible and reftlefs energy which is called forth in a na- municipalities through which they paffed. Thus the 

tion which attempts to make important changes in its kingdom was gradually deferted by every branch of the 

ancient manners and government. Having no concep- royal family, excepting the King and his eldeft brother 

tion of the important era which was about to open Monfieur. The aflembly, however, continued its la- 88 
upon that country of which he was the minifter, he boars with confiderable quietnefs. In the end of the P eath °f 
was far from being qualified to direff or controul it month of March died the celebrated M. de Mirabeau, Miral5cai: * 
amidft the convulfions which it was deftined to en- at the age of 42 years ; a man whofe integrity has for 
counter. Unable to brook the lofs of his popularity, many good reafor.s been much fufpeffed, but whofe po- 

he peevifhly retired to Swifferland, where he publilhed litical addrefs and intrepidity, and whofe fplendid pow- 

a work, which {hows to the conviffion of every unpre- ers of eloquence, have been feldom equalled. He re- 

judiced reader the integrity of the French king, and ctived from his countrymen at his death marks of re¬ 
tire wicked projects of the leading democrates, whom fpeff unparalleled in modern hiftory. During his fhort 

8 he himfelf had armed with power. illnefs, his door was befieged by anxious citizens. A 

Attempts The remaiivng part of tl is year was occupied in at- mourning of eight days was decreed by the aflembly, 
to re-orga- tempts to introduce fome degree of fubordination into and alfo a grand proceffion, which was attended by all 

nifethe the navy of France, which bad been much diforganized, the public funffionaries. He was the firft who was 

,lav y- and in farther regulating the affairs of the clergy. It inter) ed in the new magnificent Pantheon, confecrated 

was now declared, that fuch clergymen as Ihould not to the reception of the remains of illuftrious men. But 

take the following oath, which had been preferibed his allies were afterwards removed, in confequence of 

fome months before, Ihould be confidered as ejeffed very clear proofs that he had not been incorruptible by 

from their benefices: “ To watch carefully over the money. ® 

faithful in the parilh or diocefe which was entrufted to During the whole of this fpring, much fear was en- An cmi- 
hiscare; to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the tertained th.it fome attempts at a counter revolutio- g rant army 
king; and to maintain to the utmoft of his power die were about to be made. The emigrant army alfembled ffembled - 
new conftitution of France, and particularly the decrees on the borders of Alface was reviewed by tne piince of 1," 

tclatlve to the civil conftitution of the clergy.” This Conde. Their uniform was black, faced with yellow, AMk£ 

with 
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t. IlIi a death’s head, ftirrounded by a laurel wreath og 
one cuff, and a fword on the other ; with the motto, 
“ Conqueror die.” The king was alio furrounded by 
crowds of nonjuring priefts and other diffaffedted per- 
ions. Thus, that popular jealoufy which in every pe- 
riod of the revolution has ftrikingly marked the French 
Jealayfy of charadter, was kept on the alarm. On the 18th of A- 
tbe people p r i] a therefore, when the royal family was preparing to 
tar* §° t0 ^t Cloud to pafs fome days, a report was inftant- 
theVing ty fpread that the king was about to fly from the coun¬ 
ted his fa- try. The carriages were immediately furrounded by 
milylhould people. La Fayette drew out the national guard, but 
emigrate, they refufed to adt. “We know (exclaimed they) 
that we are violating the laws, but the fafety of our 
country is the firft law.” The King inftantly went to 
the affembly, and with much fpirit complained of the 
infult. He was anfwered refpedtfully by the prefident, 
and continued his journey. As the royal family had 
enjoyed a confiderable degree of freedom for fome time 
paft, which was demonftrated by the unfuccefsful op¬ 
inion made to this journey—the prefent opportunity 
was embraced for intimating to foreign courts his ac¬ 
ceptance of the conftitution ; and all obnoxious perfons 
were difmiffed from about his perfon. The breach of 
difcipline on the part of the national guard on this oc- 
cafion was fo much refented by La Fayette, that he 
refigned his command. Paris was thrown into con- 
fternation ; and it was not till after the moft univerfal 
folicitation that he was prevailed upon to refume his, 
office. 

About this time M. de Bouille, to whom the protec¬ 
tion of the frontiers was entrufted, was employing, as 
it is now faid, every means in his power to render the 
country defencelefs. The garrifons were left unprovi- 
ded ; diffunion was fpread among the national troops; 
they were removed from the frontiers, and their place 
was occupied by foreigners, wheyever it could be done. 
The emigrants abroad, and their friends at home, were 
lying in wait for an opportunity of revolt;—when fud- 
denly, on the 21 ft: of June, it was announced from the 
and Thuilleries ’ t ^ lat c h e king, the queen, the dauphin, with 
royaTfami- nionfteur and madame, had quitted the palace and the 
ly, leave capital, without leaving any information of their inten¬ 
tion or their route. The emotion excited by this 
news among the multitude was a mixture of conifer- 
nation and rage. The national affembly, however, adt- 
ed with much coolnefs. They inftantly took upon 
themfelves the government, and decreed their fittings 
permanent. They fent meffengers, at the fame time, 
in all directions, to attempt to lay hold of the fugitives. 
Thefe had taken different routs. Monfieur and ma¬ 
dame arrived fafely at Bruffels on the 23d. The king, 
queen, and their children, when they came to a confi¬ 
derable diftance from the capital, were furnilhed by 
Bouille with a guard of dragoons, under pretence of 
protecting treafure for the pay of the troops. At the 
diftance of 156 miles, and when only a few leagues 
from the frontiers, they were arrefted at StMenehould 
by the poftmafter, M. Drouet, formerly a dragoon in, 
the regiment of Conde. At half paft feven o’clock in 
the evening the carriages ftopt to change horfes at his 
houfe ; he thought he recolledied the queen, and ima 
gined that the king’s face refembled the impreffions. 
(lamped upon affignats. The efcort of dragoons in- 
creafed the fulpicion. He (offered them to depart at 
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11 o’clock without notice; but taking a companion French 
with him, he went by a (horter road to Varennes. K-cvolutio* 
With the affiftance of the poftmafter there he gave the 
alarm, and overturned a carriage on the bridge,, which 94 
detained the royal travellers till the national guard of k‘ a k r 
the place had affembled, and the arreft was effedted ^1^“” 
without bloodihed. They were brought back to Pa- Varennes. 
ris by a deputation from' the affembly. At his depar¬ 
ture, the king had imprudently left behind him a me¬ 
morial, in which he declared, that he never had thought 
any facrifice too great for the reiteration of order; but 
that the deftrudtion of the kingdom, and the triumph 
of anarchy, being the only reward of all his efforts, he 
thought it neceffary to depart from it. Fie then takes 
a review of the faults of the new conftitution, the 
grievances he has fuffered; and protefts againft every . 
thing that he had been compelled to do'during his cap¬ 
tivity. _ 9S 

Different parties were very differently affedbed by this Confe- 
ill-condudfed and unfortunate flight of the King. A <i» ence5 
(mall republican party had already begun to appear, 
and during the king’s abfence, attempts were made to flight, 
induce the public at large to confider the royal au¬ 
thority as no neceffary part of a free conftitution. But 
the minds of men were by no means prepared for the re¬ 
ception of this new dodtrine. The idea, however, ha¬ 
ving been thus publicly propofed, left fome. impreffions, 
which in time contributed to give rife to important 
events. By far the greater number of leading men, 
however, were at prefent convinced, that it was impof- 
fible to condudt a great empire like France, well and pro- 
fperoufly, without the affiftance of an hereditary chief.. 

They therefore determined to pafs over the affair with 
as much filence as poffible, and; to haften the period- 
when their new conftitution Ihould be complete. But 
there is reafon to believe, that this journey was at the 
long-run highly inftrumental in producing very fatal ef- 
fedts to the perfonal fafety of the monarch. 

His flight feemed a fignal for emigration. Many 
of the ariftocratic party lent in refignations of their 
feats in the national affembly. Troops were levied on, 
the frontiers in the King’s name ; who took care, how¬ 
ever, to difavow any. connection with fuch a procedure. 

Bouille emigrated, and afterwards fent to the affeipbly 
a furious threatening letter: “ You (hall anfwer (fays 
he) for the lives of the king and of the queen to all: 
the monarchs of the univerfe. Touch but a finglehair 
of their heads, and not one (lone (hall be left upon ano¬ 
ther in Faris. I know the roads. I will condudt the 
foreign armies. This letter is but the forerunner of 
the manifefto of the fovereigns of Europe.” 

A confiderable calm throughout France followed, 
thefe events, and it might be regarded as in a ffate of 
tranquillity. It contained, indeed, parties entertaining 
much animofity againft each other, and many citizens had, 
withdrawn to foreign countries ; but the peace was not 
broken, and moderate men hoped that much profperity 
would follow from the late agitations. , But this calm 
was deluiive ; and in the midft of it thofe projects were 
formed which were afterwards to prove fo fatal to the 96 
peace of France and of Europe. Towards the clofe of 
thL Cummer, a convention took place at Pilnitz in Sax¬ 
ony between the emperor Leopold and the king of 
Pruffia. Its objedt was not krihwn at the time, but it 
gradually came into view, and is now by many under*. 
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Rood to have been intended for the purpofe of concluding 
a league for the invafion of France, the new-modelling 
of itg government, and the partition of fome of its fair- 
eft.provinces. The following paper has been,repeated¬ 
ly publilhed as the copy of a treaty concluded and 
figned at Pavia, and is generally underftood to have 
been identical with, and therefore known by, the name 
of the Treaty of Pilnit-z. We are far from vouching for 
its authenticity. It may have been fabiicated by the 
French affembly, to unite all parties in the nation againft 
the foreign powers which threatened to invade them. 

But in Hating the events of this revolution, it is per¬ 
haps ftill -more neceffary, for the purpofe of rendering 
the actions of men. comprehenfible, to give an account 
of what was at the time believed to have occurred, than 
it now is to afcertain what was actually true. 
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His majefty the king of Pruffia fhall befiies acquire 
Luface ; and his ferene highnefs the elector of Saxony 1 t j vo " tlori 
fhall in exchange receive the reft of Poland, and oc- /9 
cupy the throne as hereditary fovereign. 

, His majefty the prefent king of Poland fhall ab¬ 
dicate the throne on receiving a fuitable annuity. 

His royal highnefs the elector of Saxony fhall give 
his daughter in marriage to his ferene highnefs the 
youiigeft fon of his royal hi 
all the Ruffias, who will be l! 
hereditary kings of Poland and Lithuania. (Signed) 

Leopold, Prince Nassau. Count Florida Blan¬ 
ca. Bischoffswerder. 97 

In the mean time, the national affembly was haften- The new- 
ing faft to the. completion of the new conftitution. c ?" ltv ~ 

_ ° _ . _ _ . . tion col- 


hnefs the grand duke of 
e father of the race of the 


It was finifhed on the 3d of September, and prefent- c j uc | e d hy 
, * ed .to the king. It begins with the following decla- the aff.-m- 

Partition Treaty between the Courts in Concert , concluded ration of the rights of a man and a citizen, and bly. 


and figned at Pavia, in the Month of July 1791. 

His majefty the emperor will take all that Louis XIV. 
conquered in the Auftrian Netherlands, will give them 
to his ferene highnefs the elector Palatine; fo that 
thefe new poffeffions, added to the Palatinate, may here¬ 
after have the name of Aujlrafta. 

His majefty will preferve for ever the property and 
poffeffion of Bavaria, to make in future an indivifible 


thereafter follow the different branches; the chief of 
which are here trpnflated. 

I. All men are born, and remain, free and equal in 
rights: focial diftinftions cannot be founded but on 
common utility. 

II. The end of all political affociations is the pre- 
fervation of the natural and imprefcriptible rights of 
man : thefe rights are liberty, property, fecurity, and 


mafs with the domains and hereditary poffeffions of the jefiftance againft oppreffion. 


hfcufe of Auftria. 

... Her ferene highnefs the archduchefs Maria Chriftina 
fhall be, conjointly with his ferene highnefs her ne¬ 
phew the archduke Charles, put into hereditary poffef- 
fion of the duchy of Lorraine. 

Alface fhall be rellored to the empire ; and the bi- 
fhop of Strafbourg, as well as the chapter, fhall recover 
their ancient privileges, and the ecclefiaftical fovereigns 
of Germany fhall do the fame. 

If the Swifs Cantons confent'to accede to the coali¬ 
tion, it may be propofed to them -to annex to the Hel¬ 
vetic league the bifhopric of Porentrui, the defiles of 
Franche Comte, and even thofe of Tyrol, with the 
neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the territory of Ver- 
foy, which iaterfedts the Pays de Vaud. 

Should his majefty the king of Sardinia fubferibe to 
the coalition, La Breffe, Le Bugey, and the Pays de 
Gex, ufurped by France from Savoy, fhall be reftored 
to him. 

In cafe his Sardinian majefty can make a grand di- 
verfion, he fhall be fuffered to take Dauphine, to belong 
to him for ever as the neareft defeendant of the ancient 
dauphins. 

His majefty the king of Spain fhall have Rouffillon 
and Bearn, with the ifland of Corfica ; and he fhall have 
the French part of the ifland of St Domingo. 

Her majefty the emprefs of all the Ruffias fhall take 
upon herfelf the invafion of Poland, and at the fame 
time retain K.iminiech, with that part of Podolia which 
borders on Moldavia. 

His majefty the emperor fhall oblige the Porte to 
give up Chocfim, as well as the fmall forts of Servia, 
and thofe on the river Lurna. 

His majefty the king of Pruffia, by means of the 
abovementioned invafion of the emprefs of all the Ruf¬ 
fias into Poland, fhall make an acquifition of Thorn 
and Dantzic, and there unite the Palatinate on\he eaft 
of the confines of Silefia. 

Vol. XVI. 


III. The principle of fovereignty refides effentially 
in the nation : no body of men, no individual, can ex- 
ercife an authority that does not emanate exprefsly 
from that fource. 

• IV. Liberty confifts in the power of doing every 
thing except that which is hurtful to another : hence 
the exercife of the natural rights of every man has no 
other bounds than thofe that are neceffary to enfure to 
the other members of fociety the enjoyment of the 
fame rights: thofe bounds can be determined by the 
law only. 

V. The law has a right to forbid thofe adlions alone 
that are hurtful to fociety. Whatever is not forbid¬ 
den by the law, cannot be hindered; and no perfon can 
be conftrained to do that which the law ordaineth not. 

VI. The law is the expreffion of the general will: all 
the citizens have a right to concur perfonally, or by 
their reprefentatives, to the formation of the law: it 
ought to be the fame for all, whether it proteft, or 
whether it punilh. All citizens being equal in the eye 
of the law, are equally admiffible to dignities, places, 
and public offices, according to their capacity, and 
without any other dillinftion but that of their virtue 
and their talents. 

VII. No man can be accufed, arrefted, or detained, 
except in cafes determined by the law, and according 
to the forms which the law hath preferibed. Thofe 
who folicit, difpatcb, execute, or caufe to be executed, 
arbitrary orders, ought to be punifhed ; but every citi¬ 
zen that is fummoned or feized in virtue of the law, 
ought to obey inftantly—he becomes culpable by rel 
fiftance. 

VIII. The law ought to eftablifh fuch puniftiments 
only as are ftriftlv and evidently neceffary ; and no 
perfon can be punifhed but in virtue of a law efta- 
blifhed and promulgated prior to the offence, and le¬ 
gally applied. 

XI. Every man being prefumed innocent till fuch 
Y time 
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French time as he has been declared guilty, if it fhall be deem- 
ReWution e( j a bfolutely neceflary to arreft a man, every kind of 
'w^v-w rigour employed, not neceflary to fecure his perfon, 
ought to be feverely reprefled by the law. 

X. No perfon fha.ll be molefted for his opinions, 
even fuch as are religious, provided that the manifef- 
tation of thofe opinions does not difturb the public 
order eftablifhed by the law. 

XI. The free communication of thought, and of 
opinion, is one of the moll precious rights of man. 
.Every citizen, therefore, may freely fpeak, write, and 
publifh, his fentiments ; fubjedt, however, to anfwer 
for the abufe of that liberty, in cafes determined by 
the law. 

XII. The guarantee of the Rights of Man and Ci¬ 
tizens, involves a neceflity of public force : this force is 
then inftituted for the advantage of all, and not for the 
particular utility of thofe to whom it is confided. 

XIII. For the maintenance of public force, and for 
the expences of adminiftration, a common contribution 
is indifpenfably neceflary : this contribution fliould be 
equally divided amongfl all the citizens, in proportion 
to their abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, by himfelf, or by 
his reprefentatives, to decide concerning the neceflity 
of the public contribution ; to confent to it freely ; to 
look after the employment of it; to determine the 
quantity, the diftribution, the colledtion, and duration. 

XV. The fociety has a right to demand from every 
public agent an account of his adminiftration. 

XVI. Every fociety, in which the guarantee of 
rights is not allured, nor the feparation of powers de¬ 
termined, has no conjlitution. 

XVII. Property being aright inviolable and facred, 
no perfon can be deprived of it, except when the pub¬ 
lic neceflity, legally afcertained, fhall evidently require 
it, and on condition of a juft and previous indemnifica¬ 
tion. 

The conftitution guarantees^ as natural and civil 
rights, 

1. That all citizens are admiflible to places and em¬ 
ployments without any diftindfion, but that of ability 
and virtue. 

2. That all contributions fhall be divided equally 
among all the citizens, in proportion to their means. 

3. That the fame crimes fhall be fubjedt to the fame 
punifhments, without any diftindtion of perfons. 

The conftitution in like manner guarantees, as natu¬ 
ral and civil rights, 

Liberty to all men of going, flaying, or departing, 
without being arrefted, or detained, but according to 
the forms prefcribed by the conftitution. 

Liberty to all men of fpeaking, writing, printing, 
and “ publifhing their thoughts, without having their 
writings fubjedled to any examination or infpedtion be¬ 
fore publication and of exercifing the religious wor- 
fhip to which they are attached. 

Liberty to all citizens of aflembling peaceably, and 
without arms, complying with the laws of police. 

Liberty of addrefling to all conftitutional authorities 
petitions individually figned. 

The conftitution guarantees the inviolability oT pro¬ 
perty, or a juft and previous indemnity for that of 
which public neceflity, legally proved, fhall require the 
facrifice. 


A public inftrudtion fhall be created and organized, French 
common to all citizens, gratuitous with regard to thofe Revolution 
parts of tuition mdifpenfable for all men, and of which 
the eftablifhment fhall be gradually diftributed in a pro¬ 
portion combined with the diviflon of the kingdom. 

“ The kingdom is one and indivifible its territory, 
for adminiftration, is diftributed into 83 departments, 
each department into diftridts, each diftridt into cantons. 

Thofe are French citizens, 

Who are born in France, of a French father ; 

Who having been born in France of a foreign fa¬ 
ther, have fixed their refidence in the kingdom ; 

Who having been born in a foreign country, of a 
French father, have returned to fettle in France, and 
have taken the civic oath : 

In fine, who having been born in a foreign country, 
beingxlefcended in whatever degree from a Frenchman 
or a Frenchwoman, who have left their country from 
religious motives, come to refide in France, and take 
the civic oath. 

The right of French citizenfhip is loft, 

1 ft, By naturalization in a foreign country; 

2dly, By being condemned to penalties which involve 
the civic degradation, provided the perfon condemned 
be not reinftated ; 

3dly, By a fentence of contumacy, provided the fen- 
tence be not annulled ; 

4thly, By initiation into any foreign order or body 
which fuppofes either proofs of nobility “ or diftinc- 
tions of birth, or requires religious vows.” 

“ The law confiders marriage only as a civil con- 
tradl.” ' 

The fovereignty is one, indivifible, “ inalienable, 
and imprefcriptible,” and it belongs to the nation : no 
fedtion of the people, or individual, can arrogate the 
exercife of it. 

The nation, from which alone flow all powers, can¬ 
not exercife them but by delegation. 

The French conftitution is reprefentative : the repre¬ 
fentatives are the legiflative body and the king. 

The National Aflembly, forming the legiflative body, 
is permanent, and conflfts of one chamber only. 

It fhall be formed by new eledtions, every two years. 

The legiflative body cannot be diflolved by the king. 

The number of reprefentatives to the legiflative 
body fhall be 745, on account of the 83 departments, 
of which the kingdom is compofed ; and independent 
of thofe that may be granted to the colonies. 

The reprefentatives fhall be diftributed among the 83 
departments, according to the three proportions of 
land, of population, and the contribution diredt. 

Of the 745 reprefentatives 247 are attached to the 
land. Of thefe each department fhall nominate three, 
except the department of Paris, which fhall nominate 
only one. 

Two hundred and forty-nine reprefentatives are at¬ 
tached to the population. The total mafs of the ac¬ 
tive population of the kingdom is divided into 249 
parts, and each department nominates as many of the 
deputies as it contains parts of the population. 

Two hundred and forty-nine reprefentatives are at¬ 
tached to the contribution diredt. The fum total of 
the diredt contribution of the kingdom is likewife di¬ 
vided ihto 249 parts ; and each department nominates 
as many deputies as it pays parts of the contribution. 

In 
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Trench In order to form a legiflative national affembly, the 
devolution a< cjj ve citizens fhall convene, in primary affemblies, every 
^1791.^ j WQ y ears ; n the cities and cantons. 

“ The primary affemblies fhall meet of full right on 
the firfl Sunday of March, if not convoked fooner by 
the public officers appointed to do fo by the law.” 

To be an adtive citizen, it is neceffary, 

To be a Frenchman, or to have become a French¬ 
man ; 

To have attained 25 years complete; 

To have refided in the city or the canton from the 
time determined by the law ; 

To pay in any part of the kingdom a diredt contri¬ 
bution, atleaft equal to the value of three days labour, 
and to produce the acquittance ; 

Not to be in a menial capacity, namely, that of afer- 
vant receiving wages ; 

To be infcribed in the municipality of the place of 
his refidence in the lift of the national guards ; 

To have taken the civic oath. 

The primary affemblies fhall name eledtors in the pro¬ 
portion of the number of adtive citizens refiding in the 
city or canton ; 

There fhall be named one eledtor to the affembly, or 
not, according as there fhall happen to be prefent too 
adtive citizens. 

There fhall be named two, when there fhall be pre¬ 
fent from 151 to 250, and fo on in this proportion. 

The eledtors named in each department fhall con¬ 
vene, in order to choofe the number of reprefentatives, 
whofe nomination fhall belong to their department, and 
a number of fubftitutes equal to the third of the repre¬ 
fentatives. 

“ The affemblies fhall be held of full right On the 
laft Sunday of March, if they have not been before 
convoked by the public officers appointed to do fo by 
law.” 

All adtive citizens, whatever be their ftate, profef- 
fion, or contribution, may be chofen reprefentatives of 
the nation. 

Excepting, neverthelefs,the minifters and other agents 
of the executive power, &c. 

The members of the legiflative body may be re-eledt- 
ed to a fubfequent legiflature, but not till after an 
interval of one legiflature. 

No adtive citizen can enter or vote in an affembly 
if he is armed. 

The reprefentatives fhall meet on the firft Monday 
of May, in the place of the fittings of the Lft legifla¬ 
ture. 

The royalty is indivifible, and delegated hereditarily 
to the race on the throne from male to male, by 
order of primogeniture, to the perpetual exclufion of 
women and their defcendants. 

Nothing is prejudged on the effedt of renunciations 
in the race on the throne. 

The perfon of the king is inviolable and facred ; his 
only title is king of the French. 

If the king put himfelf at the head of an army, and 
diredt the forces of it agtinft the nation, or if he do 
not oppofe, by a formal adt, any fuch enterprife under¬ 
taken in his name, he fir all be held to have abdicated. 

If the king having gone out of the kingdom, do 
not return to it, after an invitation by the legiflative 
body, within the (pace which llial! be fixed by the pro- 
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clamation, “ and which cannot be lefs than two months,” 'French 
he fhall be held to have abdicated the royalty. 

After abdication, exprefs or legal, the king fhall be 
in the clafs of citizens, and may be accufed and tried 
like them, for acts posterior to his abdication. 

The nation makes provifion for the fplendour of the 
throne by a civil lift, of which the legiflative body fhall 
fix the fum at the commencement of each reign, for 
the whole duration of that reign. 

The king is a minor till the age of 18 complete; 
and during his minority there fhall be a regent of the 
kingdom. 

The regency belongs to the relation of the king, 
next in degree according to the order of fucceffion to 
the throne who has attained the age of 25 ; provided 
he be a Frenchman refident in the kingdom, and not 
prefumptive heir to any other crown, and have pre- 
vioufly taken the civic oath. 

The prefumptive heir fhall bear the name of Prince 
Royal. 

“ The menlbers of the king’s family called to the 
eventual fucceffion of the throne, fhall add the deno¬ 
mination of French Prince to the name which fhall be 
given them in the civil adt proving their birth ; and 
this name can neither be patronymic nor formed of 
any of the qualifications abolifhed by the prefent con- 
ftitution.” 

“ The denomination of prince cannot be given to 
any individual, and fhall not carry with it any privilege 
or exception to the common right of all French citi¬ 
zens.” 

To the king alone belongs the choice and difmiffion 

of minifters. 

“ The members of the prefent national affembly, and 
of the fubfequent legiflatures, the members of the tri¬ 
bunal of appeal, and thofe who fhall be of the high 
jury, cannot be advanced to the miniftry, cannot receive 
any place, gift, penfion, allowance, or commiffion of 
the executive power or its agents during the conti¬ 
nuance of their fundtions, or during two years after • 
ceafing to exercife them : the fame fhall be obferved re- 
fpedting thofe who fhall only be infcribed on the lift' 
of high jurors as long as their infcription fhall con¬ 
tinue.” 

No order of the king can be executed if it be not 
figned by him, and count;erfigned by the minifter or 
comptroller of the department. 

In no cafe can the written or verbal order of a king 
fhelter a minifter from refponfibility. 

Tjhe conftitution delegates exclufively to the legifla¬ 
tive body the powers and fundtions following ; 

To propofe and decree laws—The king can only 
invite the legiflative body to take an objedt into con- 
fideration; 

To fix the public expenses; 

To eftablifh the public contributions, to determine 
the nature of them, the amount of each fort, the du¬ 
ration, and the mode of colledlion, &c. 

War cannot be refolved on but by a decree of the 
national affembly, paffed on the formal and neceffary 
propofition of the king, and fandtioned by him. 

During the whole courfe of war, the legiflative body 
may require the king to negociate peart; and the king 
is bound to yield to this requisition. ° 

It belorgs to the legrfl.uive body to ratify treaties of 
1 2 peace* 
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French peace, alliance, and commerce ; and no treaty fliall have 
Revolution effeeft but by this ratification. 

■ _ 1 I Z . The deliberations of the legiflative body fliall be 
public, and the minutes of the fittings fhall be printed. 

The legiflative body may, however, on any occafion, 
form itfelf into a general committee. 

The plan of a decree fhall be read thrice, at three 
intervals, the fhorteft of which cannot be lefs than eigh t 
days. 

The decrees of the legiflative body are prefented to 
the king, who may refufe them his confent. 

In cafe of a refufal of the royal confent, that refufal 
is only fufpenfive.—When the two following legifla- 
tures fhall fucceffively prefent the fame decree in the 
fame terms on which it was originally conceived, the 
king fhall be deemed to have given his fandtion. 

The king is bound to exprefs his confent or refufal 
to each decree within two months after its prefenta- 
tion. 

No decree to which the king has refufed his confent 
„ can be again prefented to him by the fame legiflature. 

The fupreme executive power refides exclufively in 
the hands of the king. 

The king is the fupreme head of the land and fea 
forces. 

The king names ambaffadors, and the other agents 
of political negociations. 

He bellows the command of armies and fleets, and 
the ranks oi marfhal of France and admiral: 

He.names two-thirds of the rear-admirals, one-half 
of the lieutenant-generals, camp marfhals, captains of 
fhips, and colonels of the national gendarmerie : 

He names a third of the colonels and lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels, and a fixth of the lieutenants of fhips: 

He appoints in the civil adminiftration of the marine, 
the directors, the comptrollers, the treafurers of the 
arfenals, the mailers of the works, the under mailers 
of civil buildings, half of the mailers of adminiftration, 
and the under mailers of conftrudtion. 

He appoints the commiffaries of the tribunals: 

He appoints the fuperintendents in chief of the ma¬ 
nagement of contributions indirect, “ and the admini¬ 
ftration of national domains :” 

Fie fuperintends the coinage of money, and appoints 
officers entrufted with this fuperinlendence in the ge¬ 
neral commiflion and the mints. 

The effigy-of the king is ftruck on all the coinage 
of the kingdom. 

There is in each department a fuperior adminiftra- 
tion, and in each diftridl a fubordinate adminiftration. 

The adminiftrators are fpecially charged with dillri- 
buting the contributions diredt, arid with fuperintend- 
ing the money arifing from the contributions, and the 
public revenues in their territory. 

The king has the right of annulling fuch arts of the 
adminiftrators of department as are contrary to the 
law or the orders tranfmitted to them. 

He may, in cafe of obftinate difobedience, or of 
their endangering, by their acts, the lafety or peace of 
the public, fulpend them from their functions. 

The king aLne can interfere in foreign political con¬ 
nexions. 

Every declaration of war fhall be made in thefe 
terms; By the kinj 'of the French in the name of the nation. 


The judicial power can in no cafe be exercifed either French 
by the legiflative body or the king. Revolution. 

Juftice fhall be gratuitoufly rendered by judges cho- 
fen from time to time by the people., and inllituted -by 
letters patent of the king, who cannot refufe them. ■ 

“ The public accufer fhall be nominated by the 
people.” 

“ The right of citizens to terminate difputes defi¬ 
nitively by arbitration, cannot receive a,ny infringement 
from the adls of the legiflative power.” 

In criminal matters, no citizen can be judged ex¬ 
cept cn an accufation received by jurors, or decreed by 
the legiflative body in the cafes in which it belongs to 
it to prol'ecute the accufation. 

After the accufation fhall be admitted, the fadt fhall 
be examined, and declared by the jurors. 

The perfon accufed fhall have the privilege of chal¬ 
lenging 20, “ without afligning any reafon.” 

The jurors who declare the fact fhall not be fewer 
than 12. 

The application of the law fhall be made by the 
judges. 

The procefs fliall be public ; “ and the perfon accu¬ 
fed cannot be denied the aid of counfel.” 

No man acquitted by a legal jury can be apprehend¬ 
ed or accufed on account of the fame fadt. 

For the whole kingdom there fhall be one tribu¬ 
nal of appeal, eftablifhed near the legiflative body. 

A high national court, compofed of members of the 
tribunal of appeal and high jurors, fliall take cogni¬ 
zance of the crimes of minifters, and the principal- 
agents of the executive power; and of crimes which 
attack the general fafety of the Hate, when the legis¬ 
lative body fliall pafs a decree of accufation. 

It fliall not aflemble but on the proclamation o.f the 
legiflative body ; “ and at the diftance of 30,000 toifes- 
at lead from the place of meeting of the legiflative 
body.” 

The national guards do not form a military body, 
or an inftitution in the ftate ; they are the citizens 
themfelves called to aflift thfc public force. 

Officers are chofen for a time, and cannot again be 
chofen till after a certain interval of fervice as privates. 

None fliall command the national guard of more 
than one diftridt. 

All the parts of the public force employed for the 
fafety of the ftate from foreign enemies are under the 
command: of the king. 

Public contributions fliall be debated and fixed every 
year by the legiflative body, and cannot continue in 
force longer than the laft day of the following fef- 
fion, if they are not exprefsly renewed. 

“ Detailed accounts of the expence of the minifte- 
rial department's, figned and certified by the minif¬ 
ters or coHiptrollers-general, fliall be printed and pub- 
liflied at the commencement of the l'eifions of each' 
legiflature. 

“ The fame fliall be done with the ftatements of 
the receipt of the different taxes, and all the public 
revenues.” 

The French nation renounces the undertaking of any 
war with a view of making conquefts, and will never 
employ its forces againfl the liberty of any people. 

The conftituting national aflembly declares, “ That 

the 
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French the nation has the imprefcriptible right of changing 
Revolution j ts conftitution; and neverthelefs confidering that it 
is more conformable to the national intereft to employ 
only by means provided in the conftitution itfelf, the 
right of reforming tbofe articles of it, of which expe¬ 
rience fhall have ihown the inconveniences, decrees, 
that the proceeding by an affembly of reviuon 'fhall be 
regulated in the form following : 

“ When three fuccefllve legiflatures fhall have ex- 
preffed an uniform wifh. for the change of any conftitu- 
tional article, the revifion demanded fhall take place. 

“ The next legiflature, and the following, cannot 
propofe the reform of any conftitutional article, 

“ The fourth legiflature, augmented with 249 mem¬ 
bers, chofen in each department, by doubling the or¬ 
dinary number which it furnifhes in proportion to its 
population, fhall form the affembly of revifion.” 

The French colonies and poffeffions in Afia, Africa, 
and America, “ though they form part of the French 
empire,” are not included in the prefent conftitution. 

With refpedt to the laws made by the national af- 
fembiy which are not included in the aft of conftitu¬ 
tion, and thofe anterior laws which it has not altered, 
they fhall be obferved, fo long as they fhall not be re¬ 
voked or modified by the legiflative power. 

On the 13th of September the King announced, by 
a letter to the Prefident of the Affembly, his accept¬ 
ance of the conftitution. This event was ordered to 
be notified to all the foreign courts, and the Affembly 
decreed a general amnefty with refpedt to the events of 
the revolution. On the following day the King re. 
paired in perfon to the National Affembly; and being 
conduced to a chair of ftate prepared for him at the 
fide of the Prefident, he figned the conftitutional ad, 
and took an oath of fidelity to it. He then withdrew, 
and was attended back to the Thuilleries by the whole 
Affembly, with the Prefident at their, head. On the 
30th of September, this National Affembly, which has 
fembly dif- fince been known by the name of the Conjlituenl Affem- 
folved. £/j, } diffolved itfelf, and gave place to the fucceeding 
Legiflative National Affembly , which had been eleded 
according to thg rules piefcribed by the new confti- 
ico tution. 

Chara&er On-the charader and the labours of the ConJUtuent 
and labours Affembly , we fhall only remark, that it contained many 
of the c®n- men of talents, and, in all probability, a confiderable 
number of men of integrity. Towards the clofe of its 
feffion, it affunved a very ftriking charader of modera¬ 
tion, and appears to have been completely monarchical, 
although its jealoufy of the ancient ariftocracy pre¬ 
vented it from fufficiently guarding the throne againft 
popular violence ; for a very ftriking defed in the new 
conftitution foon appeared. The King poffeffed a veto, 
or negative, upon the refolutions of the legiliative bo¬ 
dy: but this negative he was bound to exercife in 
perfon, without refponfibility, and without the inter¬ 
vention of his minifters. Fie had no fenate, or upper 
chamber, to (land between him and popular violence ; 
and there was fomething apparently abfurd in fettling 
the vote of an individual, in oppofition to the colledive 
wifdom and will of a whole nation. In confequence of 
this, he was reduced to the hard alternative of yielding 
to every vote of the National Affembly, or of expofing 
himfelf perfonally to public odium. 

The new Affembly was opened by the King on the 
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7 th of Odober, with much apparent union on all 
fides. His fpeech, recommending unanimity and con¬ 
fidence between the legiflative and executive powers, 
was received with unbounded applaufe. The charader 101 
of the men who compofed the new National Affembly 1 he new 
was unaufpicious to the Court. At the commencement affeml,1 V 
of the revolution, the great body of the people at a dif- t)le ^ y 
tance from the capital were little interefted in thofe and the” 
projeds of freedom which occupied the more enlight- charader 
ened or more turbulent inhabitants of Paris, They had °f ttie 
gradually, however, been routed from their lethargy. members * 
The variety of powers conferred by the new conftitu¬ 
tion upon the people at large, and the multiplicity of 
offices of which it gave them the patronage, had kin¬ 
dled in the minds of men a love of dominion, and a 
with to interfere in public affairs. This attached them 
to the new order of things. The love of power, which 
is the leaft difguifed paffion in the human heart, and 
equally ftrong in the breaft of the meaneft and'of the 
higheft of mankind, was thus, under the name of li¬ 
berty, become a leading paffion throughout this wide 
empire. They who flattered it moft, and were moft 
loud in praife of the rights of the people, became fpee- 
dily the favourites of the public. The confequence of 
this was, that the new National Affembly was chiefly - 
compofed of country gentlemen, of principles highly 
democratic, or of men of letters who had published 
popular books, or conduced periodical publications. 

The members of the Conftituent Affembly had been 
excluded by their own decree from holding feats in 
the new legiflature.—The members of the latter, there¬ 
fore, had little regard for a conftitution which they 
themfelves had not framed, and which was not pro- 
tedted by the venerable fandtion of antiquity. 

When this Affembly firft met, it fhowed a very Their j ca . 
trifling attention to formalities, and a peevifh jealoufy loufy of 
of the minifters of the crown. In the mean time, the the mini- 
treaty of Pilnitz, already mentioned, began to be ru- ft ersof the 
moured abroad, and France was thrown into a ftate of cr0 "'"> an ^ 
anxious jealoufy for the fafety of its newly-acquired conduit!"' 
liberties. Although the Pruffians and Germans (the 
Eledtor of Mentz alone excepted) all continued to 
temporize, the northern powers, Sweden and Ruffia, 
entered into ftridt engagements to reftore the old def- 
potifm of France. On the 9th of November, a decree 
was paffed, that the emigrants who, after the firft of 
January next, fhould be found affembled, as at prefent, 
in a hoftile manner, beyond the frontiers, fhould be 
confidered as guilty of a confpiracy, and fuffer death ; 
that the French Princes, and public fundtionaries, who 
fhould not return before that period, fhould Le punifti- 
able in the fame manner, and their property forfeited 
during their own lives. On the 18th, a feries of fe- 
vere decrees was alfo paffed againft fuch of the ejedted 
clergy as ftill refufed to take the civic oath. To both 

thefe decrees the King oppofed his veto, or negative._ 

The moderate party, who were attached to the confti- 
tution, rejoiced at this as a proof of the freedom of 
their fovereign. But, on the other fide, it excited a 
moft violent clamour, and became the means of exciting 103 
new fufpicion of the willies of the Court. At this Pacific an 
time anfwers were received from the different foreign fwersara 
Courts to the notification fent them of the King’s ac- * eccivetl 
ceptance of the new conftitution. Thefe were general- '™ °‘ 
ly conceived in a ftile of caution, and avoided giving power*. 

open 
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open offence. The Emperor even prohibited all affem- 
blages of emigrants within his ftates ; and the King 
intimated to the a (Terribly that he had declared to the 
Eledtor of Ti 'eves, that unlefs the emigrants (hould 
ceafe before the 15th of January to make hoftile prepa¬ 
rations within his territories, he would be confidered as 
the enemy of France. All this, however, did not pre- 
ferve the court from fufpicion; for although the differ¬ 
ent foreign courts had openly declared pacific inten¬ 
tions, yet the French emigrants boldly afferted, that all 
Europe was actually arming in their favour. Accord¬ 
ingly they ceafed not to folicit their equals in rank, 
who (till remained within the country, to leave it to 
join with them in what they called the royal caufe .— 
The unhappy Louis, placed between a republican 
party that was gradually gathering ftrength, and an 
ariftocratical party that was roufing Europe to arms 
againft a nation of which he was the conftitutional 
chief, and a combination of Princes juftly fufpecled of 
wifhing to feize upon a part of his dominions, flood in 
a fituation which would have perplexed the mod (kilful 
ftatefman ; and it is no proofof incapacity that he fell 
a facrifice to circumftances which might have over¬ 
whelmed any known meafure of human ingenuity. Ad- 
dreffes were crowding into the Affembly, difapproving 
the conduit of the court. M. Montmorin refigned ; 
M. Deleffart fucceeded him ; and M. Cahier de Ger- 
ville became minifter of the interior. M. du Portail 
refigned alfo, and M. Narbonne fucceeded him as mi¬ 
nifter of war. In the month of November, M. Bailly’s 
mayoralty terminated ; and the once popular La Fay¬ 
ette appeared as a candidate to fucceed him. But he 
w T as fuccefsfully oppofed by M. Petion, a violent Ja¬ 
cobin, and a declared republican, who was eledted 
mayor of Paris by a great majority. 

At this period the moderate men, who were friends 
of the conftitution, attempted to counteract the influ¬ 
ence of the Jacobin club by the eftablifhment of a fi- 
milar one. It derived its name from the vacant con¬ 
vent of the Feuillans, in which it affembled. The mod 
adtive members of the Conftituent Aflembly belonged 
to it, fuch as M. M. D’Andre, Barnave, the Lameths, 
Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Thouret, La- 
bord, Taleyrand, Montefquieu, Beaumetz, &c. The 
Jacobins contrived to excite a riot at the place of their 
meeting, which was in the vic nity of the hall of the 
National Affembly. This afforded a pretext for ap. 
plying to the Affembly for the removal of the new club. 
The Affembly (howed their difpofition, by complying 
with this requeft. 

At the end of this year, the kingdom of France 
was by no means profperous. The public revenue had 
fallen far (liort of the expenditure. The emigrant no¬ 
bility had carried out of the kingdom the greater part 
of the current coin, and a variety of manufadlurers, 
who depended upon their oftentatious luxury, were re¬ 
duced to much diftrefs. The difpofitions of foreign 
courts appeared very doubtful. The new year, how¬ 
ever, opened with delufive profpedts of tranquillity.— 
The German Princes appeared fatisfied with the mode 
of compenfation which the French had offered for the 
lofs of their poffeffions in Alface and Lorraine. The 
Prince of Loweftein accepted of an indemnification.— 
The Princes of Hohenlohe and Salm-Salm declared 
themfelves ready to treat upon the fame terms. Prince 
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Maximilian, and the Dukes of Wirtemberg and Deur- 
Ponts, freely negociated. It is unneceffary to (late in 
detail the fubterfuges employed, in the mean time, by 
the crafty Leopold, for amufing the French with the 
appearances of peace. M. Deleffart, minifter for fo¬ 
reign affairs, fell a facrifice to them, and probably to 
the undecided character of Louis. He was accufed 
by M. Briffot of not having given timely notice to the 
National Affembly of the difpofitions of foreign powers, 
and of not preffing proper meafures for fecuring the ho¬ 
nour and fafety of the nation. A decree of accufation 
paffed againft him in his abfence. He was apprehend¬ 
ed, tried by the high national court at Orleans, and 
executed in confequence of its fentence. 

The fudden death of Leopold on the'firft of March 
gave rife to a tranfient hope that peace might (till be 
preferved. A fufpicion of poifon fell upon the French, 
but it was removed by the detail of his difeafe that was 
fpeedily publifhed. On the 16th of the fame month, 
the King of Sweden was wounded by a nobleman of 
the name of Ankerftrom, and died on the 29th. This 
enterprifing prince had overturned the conftitution of 
his own country, and he had formed the projedt of con¬ 
ducting in perfon his troops to the frontiers of France, 
and of commanding or accompanying the combined ar¬ 
mies of Europe in their attempt to avenge the caufe of 
infulted royalty. In was in a great meafure to coun¬ 
teradl this fcheme that he was affaffinated. 

The fudden fall, however, of thefe two enemies ra¬ 
ther accelerated than retarded the meditated hoftilities. 
The young king of Hungary, who fucceeded to the 
empire, made no fecret either of his own intentions or 
of ihe exiftence of a concert of Princes againft France. 
M. Dumourier was now at the head of the wait-office, 
M. Rolland was minifter of the interior, and M. Cla- 
viere minifter of finance. The Jacobins were all-potver- 
ful. The Court gave way to the torrent. The pro¬ 
perty of the emigrants was confifcated, referring the 
rights of creditors. The Imperial minifter, Prince 
Kaunitz demanded three things of France; ijl. The 
reftitution of their feudal rights to the German Princes; 
2 dly, To reftore Avignon to the Pope, the inhabitants 
of which had fome time before thrown off their allegi¬ 
ance, and prevailed with the Conftituent Affembly to 
receive their country as a part of France; and lafl/y. 
Prince Kaunitz demanded, that “ the neighbouring 
powers (hould have no reafon for apprehenfion from the 
prefent weaknefs of the internal government of France.” 
On receiving thefe demands, the king propofed a decla¬ 
ration of war, which was decreed by the National Af¬ 
fembly on the 20th of April, againft the King of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia. 

The French immediately began the war, by attack¬ 
ing in three different columns the Auftrian Netherlands. 
M. Theobald Dillon advanced from Lille to Tournay, 
where he found a ftrong body of Auftrians ready to re¬ 
ceive him. The national troops, unaccuftomed to fuf- 
tain the fire of regular folciiers, were inftantly thrown 
into confufion, and fled even to the gates of Lifle. The 
cry of treafon refounded on all fides ; and their com¬ 
mander, an experienced and faithful officer, was mur¬ 
dered by his own foldiers and the mob. A fecond di- 
vificn ofio,ooo men, under Lieutenant-General Biron, 
took poffeffion of Quiverain on the 29th, and marched 
towards Mons. General Biron was here attacked by 
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French the Andrians, whom he repulfed. Hearing, however, 
Revolution 0 y < j e f eat G f Dillon, he retreated. A third party 
advanced to Furnes, but afterwards withdrew. La 
Fayette at the fame time advanced towards Bouvines, 
half way to Namur,frora which he afterwards retreated. 
The whole of thefe expeditions were ill contrived, in as 
much as they divided the French undifciplined troops, 
and expofed them in fmall bodies to the attack of ve¬ 
teran forces. The Auftrians were fome time before 
they attempted to retaliate. At length, however, on 
the nth of June, they attacked M. Gouvion, who 
commanded the advanced guard of La Fayette’s army 
near Maubeuge. M. Gouvion was killed by a rolling 
bullet; but La Fayette himfelf having come up, the 
Auftrians abandoned the field. In the mean time, mat¬ 
in ters were haftening in Paris towards a violent crifis. 
Two par- Two parties, both of which were hoftile to the prefent 
in this" con ft‘ tut ‘ on > had gradually been formed in the ftate. 
period and The one t0 give more effectual fupport to the 

the confe- royal authority, by eftablifhing a fenate or two cham- 
quenccs. hers, to prevent the king’s vote from beiug the foie 
check upon popular enthufiafm. The other party wilh- 
ed to fet afide royalty altogether, and to hazard the 
bold experiment of converting France into a republic. 
Thefe laft were fupported by the Jacobin club, which 
had now contrived to concentrate in itfelf an immenfe 
mafs of influence. ,Innumerable popular focieties were 
eftablifhed in every town and village throughout the 
provinces. With thefe a regular correfpondence was 
kept up by writing and by emiffaries. Thus fchemes 
and notions were inftantaneoufly propagated through a 
great empire, and all the violent fpirits which it con¬ 
tained were enabled to aft in concert: But the more 
immediate engine of the republican party confiftechof 
the immenfe population of the metropolis, whom they 
now endeavoured to keep in conftant alarm. For this 
purpofe they alleged, that an Aujlrian Committee, that is . 
to fay, a confpiracy in favour of the enemies of the coun¬ 
try, exifted among the friends of the court. M. M. 
Genfonne and Briffot even offered in the afl'embly to 
prove the exiftence of this pretended Auftrian com¬ 
mittee. A report was next circulated, that the king 
intended to abfcond from the capital on the 23d of 
May. His majefty publicly contradi&ed thefe actufii- 
tions as calumnies, but they made no fmall impreflion 
upon the minds of the public. New decrees were now 
made againft the refraftory clergy, but thefe his majefty 
refufed to fandlion. A propofal was alfo made and de¬ 
creed in the afl’embly to form a camp of 20,000 men 
under the walls of Pari-, and that for this levy every 
canton in the kingdom fhould contribute onehorfeman 
and four infantry. The national guard of Par is dif- 
liked the pr >pofi!, and the king gave to it his negative. 
Indeed at this time the king fee ms to have come to a 
refolution of Handing out againft the Jacobin party, to 
which he had for feme time yielded. The miniftry 
were therefore difmiffed, excepting M. Dumourier, and 
others were appointed hi their ftead. By this event 
Dumourier loft the confidence of the Jacobin club. He 
faw his error, refigned his office, and joined the army. 
In the mean time a decree had been puffed, authorilfng 
the manufacture of pikes fi r the purpofe of arming 
cheaply the lower clafs of citizens. All means were 
ufied to reader the king odious by inflammatory wri- 
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^ngs and harangues; and in .both thefe the noted French 
incendiary Marat took the lead. Revolut.on 

On the 20th of June M. Roederer, the Procureur Ge- 
neral Syndic informed the national affembly, that, con- m 
trary to law, formidable bodies of armed men werepre- ^ n . ar “^ h 
paring to prefent petitions to the king, and to the na- 
tional affembly. A part of them fpeedily appeared t h e aj y em . 
with St Huruge and Santerre a brewer at their head, hly, fur- 
They marched through the hall in a proceffion that round the 
lafted two hours, at four o’clock in the afternoon, to r *' u !**' r i cs 
the number of about 40,000. They furrounded the a £ e “ t 
Thuilleries. The gates were thrown open ; and on an f arn jij 
attempt to break the door of the apartment, where the 
king then was, he ordered them to be admitted. His 
fifter the princefs Elizabeth never departed from his 
fide during four or five hours that he was furrounded 
by the multitude, and compelled to liften to every in¬ 
dignity. All this while Petion, the mayor of Paris, 
was unaccountably abfent. He at length, however, 
arrived, and alfo a deputation from the affembly. The 
queen, with her children and the princefs de Lamballe, 
were in the mean time in the council-chamber, where, 
though protefled from violence, they were yet expofed 
to much infult. At laft, in confequence of the approach 
of evening, and of the entreaties of Petion, the multi¬ 
tude gradually difperfed. jj. 

The indignities fuffered on this day by the royal fa- The more 
inily were in fome refpedts not unfavourable to their refpedtalftj 
caufe. A great number of the moft refpedtable inha- inhabitants 
bitants of the capital were afhamed of fuch proceedings, ^of ftich" 
They complained of them feverely in a petition to the COIU i U( ^ 
afl'embly, and addreffes to the fame purpofe were re¬ 
ceived from feveral departments. The diredtory of the 
department of Paris, at the head of which were M. 
Rochefoucault and M. Talleyrand, publifhed a declara¬ 
tion difapproving of the conduit of the mayor, and of 
M. Manuel the procureur of the commune, whom they 
afterwards fufpended from their offices, although they 
were fpeedily reftored by a decree of the afl'embly. At 
the fame time, La Fayette leaving his army fuddenly, 
appeared on the 26th at the bar of the national afl'em¬ 
bly. Fie declared that he came to exprefs the indig¬ 
nation which the whole army felt on account of the 
events of the 20th: he called upon the afl'embly to pu- 
nifh the promoters of thefe events, and to diflolve the 
factious clubs. The fudden appearance of La Fayette 
threw the Jacobins into confternation, and from that 
period they never ceafed to calumniate him. 

On the i ft of July, on the motion of M. Jean de The 1 king 
Brie, the afl'embly ordered a proclamation to be made, of Pruffia 
that the country was in danger. On the 6th, the king marches 
gave intimation that the king of Pruffia was marching a S ainft 
with 52,000 men to co-operate againft France. The france " 
-French arms were at this time fomewhat fuccefsful in 
the Auftrian Netherlands; but the cabinet fpeedily 
thought it neceffary to order the armies to retreat: a 
meafure which was afterwards publicly cenfured by 
Marfhal Luckner. 

On the 7th, a Angular feene occurred in the nation- Moderate 
al affembly. At the inftant that M. Briffot was about fpeech of 
to commence an oration, M. Lammourette bilhop 0 f theI ”fliop 
Lyons requefted to be heard for a few minutes. He of L y° n5, 
expatiated on the neceffity of union among the members 
of the affembly, and of facrifking their paffions and pre r 

judices 
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French judicas on the altar of their country* He concluded an 
Revolution animated addrefs with thefe words, “ Let all who hold 
in equal deteftation a republic and two chambers, and 
who with to maintain the conditution as it is, rife!” 
The words were fcarcely pronounced when the whole 
a (Terribly darted from their feats. Men of all parties 
folemnly embraced each other, and protefted their ad¬ 
herence to the conditution. A deputation announced 
this happy event to the king; who immediately came 
and congratulated them in a fliort fpeech, which was 
received with indnite applaufe. The only good effe£k 
however, produced by this temporary agreement was, 
that the fedival of the 14th of July, which -was celebra¬ 
ted with the ufual magnificence, paffed over in tran¬ 
quillity. 


fate. Both allegations are probably true. Every motive breach 
which can induence the mind of man mud have indu- R ev °hition 
ced Louis to wi(h to be at a didance from the fa&ious 
and fanguinary capital. And the fublequent condudt 
of the republicans authorife us to believe them capa¬ 
ble of the word crime that was laid to their charge. 

Various charges had been brought forward in the af- 
fembly againd La Fayette, and the 8th of Augud was 
appointed for their difcudion. In the mean time, on 
the 3d of Augud, Petion the mayor, at the head of a 
deputation from the feftions of Paris, appeared,at the 
bar, and in a folemn fpeech demanded the depofition of 
the king. The difcudion of the accufation againd La 
Fayette was conddered as a trial of dremgth between 
the parties: he was acquitted, however, by a majority 
On the 25th of July, the duke of Brunfwick iffued of nearly 200; and the republican party, defpairing of 
at Coblentz his celebrated manifedo. It declared the carrying their point by a vote of the national aflembly, 
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refolved to have recourfe to infurredtion and force. 

On the evening of the 9th of Augud, about 1500 
gentlemen, officers of the army, and others, repaired to 
the palace, refolved to protect the royal family or to 
die in their defence: added to thefe were 700 Swifs 
guards,* with a body of cavalry amounting to about 
1000. Mandat, the commander of the national guards, 
a man who was firmly attached to the conditution, had 
procured 2400 of that body and 12 pieces of cannon. 


ufi 

Manifedo 
of the 

duke of purpofe of the intended invafion of France to be the re 
Brunfwick. ft ora ti on 0 f the French king to full authority.. It de¬ 
clared the national guard of France refponfible for the 
prefervation of tranquillity ; and threatened with the pu- 
nidiment of death, as rebels to their king, thofe who 
fhould appear in arms againd the allied powers. All 
men holding offices, civil or military, were threatened 
in the fame manner, as well as the inhabitants of all ci¬ 
ties. The city of Paris in particular, and the national 
aflembly,were declared refponfible for every infult which With fuch a force, it has been generally thought that, 
might be ofFered to the royal family. It was declared, by vigorous and deady councils, the palace, which is a 
that if they were not immediately placed in fafety, the kind of cadle, might have been fuccefsfully defended; 
allies were refolved to inflift “ on thofe who fhould de- and what is now called a revolution might have born 
ferve it the mod exemplary and ever memorable aven- the name of a rebellion. Meanwhile the aflembly de- 
ging punidiments, by giving up the city of Paris to mi- dared its fittings permanent. Petion was at the palace 
litary execution, and expofing it to total deftrudtionj late on the evening of the 9th. Some apprehenfions 
and the rebels who fhould be guilty of illegal refiftance were entertained, or pretended to be entertained, for his 
y }1 fhould fuffer the punilhments which they (hould have fafety (for the whole of this bufinefs was, on the part 
Louis° USt ° ^eferved.” This fanguinary and imprudent manifedo of the republicans, a deep laid fcheme), and a deputa- 
■ ’ operated as a warrant for the dedruftion of the unfor- tion from the affembly brought him away. At mid- 

tunate Louis XVI. It left no middle party in the na- night the to$fin or alarm bell was founded, and the 
tion. All who wilhed to preferve freedom in any form, 
and all who loved the independence of their country, 
were indantly united. At the fame time, the reproaches 
sad on the king by the Jacobins now gained univerfal 
credit. The kings of Prudia and of Hungary told the 
French nation, that their monarch was fecretly hof-' lawful members ; who, with that weaknefs with which 
tile to the conditution ; and the redoration of him men are apt to fhrink from dations of refpondbility in 
and his family to defpotic power was made the foie perilous times, readily gave place to the uiurpers. The 
Ilg pretence for a bloody and dangerous war. new commuEe fent repeated meffages to M. Mandat, 

But advan- The republican party faw the advantage which they lequiring his attendance upon important bufinefs. He 
tageous to had now gained, and refolved upon the depofition of vtas occupied in arranging the troops in the bed order 
the repub- the king. The chief engine which they meant to em- around the palace; but fufpedh'ng nothing, he went to 
Bean party, p] 0 y ; n f erv ; ce confided of about 1500 men, who the common hall, and was there adonifhed to find a dif- 
had come to Paris at the period of the confederation on ferent aflembly from what he expe&ed. He was ab- 
pofe him. the 14th of July, and therefore called Fxderes, and who ruptly accufed of a plot to mafiacre the people, and 
were alfo fometimes denominated Marfeillois, from the ordered to prifon ; but as he defeended the d.-.irs, he 
place from which the greater number of them came, was (hot with a pidol, and Santerre was appointed in 
Next to thefe, dependence was placed in the populace his dead to command the national guard, 
of the fuburbs of the capital. The defigns of the re- On this eventful night no perfon in the 
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drums beat to arms through the city. At this indant 
a number of the mod adtive leaders of the republican 
party aflembled, and elected a new common council or 
commune. The perfons thus irregularly chofen indantly 
took poffeflion of the common hall, vand drove oat the’ 


publicans were not unknown to the court, and both 
parties were forming plans of operation. It is faid 
that the royal party intei-ded that the king and his fa¬ 
mily (hould fuddenly leave the capital, and proceed to 
as great a didance as the conditution permitted. The 
republicans are faid to have intended to feize the perfon 
of the king, and to confine him in the cadle of Vin¬ 
cennes till a national convention (hould decide upon his 


palace went 

to bed. About fix o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
the king • defeended into the gardens to review the 
traops. He was received with (houts of Five le roi ex¬ 
cepting from the artillery, who (houted Five la nation. 
The king returned to the palace, and the multitude 
continued to collect. The national guard feemed, un¬ 
determined about wliat they were to do, as they aflem¬ 
bled in divtfions near the palace; and had a deady re¬ 
finance 
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it is probable they ele&ed, deputies to the new national Convention. Com- F, 
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French ftftance been made from withira, 

Revolution would have joined the royal party. But towards eight 
o’clock M. Roederer procured admittance to the pa¬ 
lace, and told the king that armed multitudes were af- 
lembling in hoftile array around the Thuilleries; that 
the national guard was not to be depended upon ; and 
that, in cafe of refiftance, the whole royal family would 
molt certainly be madacred. He therefore advifed the 
king to feek protection in the hall of the national aft- 
fembly. With this advice the king, with his ufual fa¬ 
cility of temper, was ready to comply ; but the queen 
oppolcd with vehemence the humiliating propofal. Be¬ 
coming gradually, however, alarmed for the fafety of 
her children, (he gave her content; and the king and 
queen, the princefs Elizabeth, with the prince and 
princefs royal, went on foot to the hall of the affembly. 
“Iam come hither (laid his majefty) to prevent a 
great crime. Among yon, gentlemen, I believe myfelf 
in fafety.” By an article of the conftitution the affem- 
bly could not deliberate in prefence of the king. The 
royal family, were, therefore, placed in a narrow box fe- 
parated from the hall by a railing, where they remain¬ 
ed for 14 hours without any place to which they could 
retire fc r refrefhment, excepting a very fmall clofet ad¬ 
joining. Here they fat liltening to debates, in which 
the royal character and office were treated with every 
mat k of inful t. 

When the king left the palace of the Thuilleries, 
he unfortunately forgot to order it to be immediately 
furrendered. He recollected this as foon as he reached 
the affembly, and fer.t orders for this purpoi'e; but it 
was now too late. The infurgents amounted to about 
20,000 effective men. They were drawn up in tolera¬ 
ble order by Wefterman a Pruffian, and had about 30 
pieces of cannon along with them. The gentlemen 
within the palace, who had affembled to protect the 
king’s perfon, were now difpirited, and knew not what 
part to aCt. The commander of the Swifs, M. Affry, 
was abfent, and the captains knew not what to do ; and 
the national guard had no leader in confequence of the 
death of Mandat. About nine o’clock the outer gates 
were forced open ; and the infurgents t’ormed their line 
in front of the palace, A bloody combat commenced 
chiefly between the Marleiilois and the Swifs. After 
a brave refiftance of about an hour, the Swifs were over¬ 
powered by numbers, and gave way. All of them that 
could be found in the palace were maffacred; ft me 
even while imploring quarter on their knees. Others 
cfcaped into the city, and were protected by indivi¬ 
duals. Of this brave regiment, however, only 200 l’tir- 
vived ; but every human being, even the loweft lervants 
found in the palace, were put to death. The Swifs 
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millioners were, in the mean time, lent on the fame Revolution 

evening to give to the armies a falfe and favourable ar- ._ I7 9 z -_. 

count of thefe tranfaCtions. The royal family were 

fent to the old palace of the Temple in the midft of the 

city, to remain there under a ftriCt guard; and all per- 

fons of rank who had been attached to them were 

feized and committed to the different prifons. I24 

To give an idea of the temper of the people of Pa- Bloody 
ris at this time, it is proper to remark, that at the fame temper of 
inftant when the multitude with bloody fury were maf- P eo P' s 
facring the menial fervants in the palace, and could £ c i>ar ‘"’ 
fcarcely be reftrained from offering violence to the 
Swifs who were made prifoners, they would fuffer no 
aCf of pillage to pafs unpuniihed. Several attempts of 
this kind were accordingly followed by the inftant 
death of the criminals. The plate, the jewels, and 
money found in the Thuilleries were brought to the 
national affembly, and thrown down in the hall. One 
man, whofe drefs and appearance befpoke extreme po¬ 
verty, call upon the table an hat full of gold.—But the 
minds of thefe men were elevated by enthufiafm ; and 
they conceived themfelves as at this moment the cham¬ 
pions of freedom, and objects of terror to the kings 
of the earth. 

In the mean time, the fituation of France was ex- Critical 
tremely critical, and it appeared very doubtful if the tuation of 
new Convention would ever be fuffered to affcmble. the whole 
La Fayette bad accidentally got fpeedy notice of the kingdom* 
events of the 10th of Auguft. He advifed the magi- 
ftrates of the town of .Sedan to imprifon the commiffion- 
ers from the national affembly when they Ihould arrive 
there ; which was accordingly done. He, at the fame 
time, publifhed an addrefs to his army, calling upon I2( - 
them to fupport the king and the conftitution ; but La Fayette 
finding that they were not to be depended upon, on the withdraws 
19th Auguft he left his camp in the night, accompa- fr° m the 
nied only by his ftaff and a few fervants. They took arn, y— 
the rout cf Rochefort in Liege, which was a neutral r 

country ; but were met by a party of the enemy, who 
took them prifoners, and they were detained in Pruf¬ 
fian and Auftrian dungeons till autumn 1794, when 
it was Paid that La Fayette himfelf made his efcape; 
the report, however, was premature. The fevere treat¬ 
ment of this man was probably a confiderablc error 
in policy on the part of the allies. His fidelity to 
the king is very generally admitted ; and his attach, 
ment to the conftitution, his love of his country, his 
bravery, and many amiable qualities merited a better 
fate. 

To return from this digreffion. The commiffioners 
were foon fet at liberty’at Sedan, and received with ap- 
plaufe by the army of La Fayette. General Arthur 


taken prifoners in various quarters were conducted to 
the door of the affembly, and taken by decree under Dillon at firft entered into the fentiments of La Fayette; 
the protection of the Rate. But the fanguinary multi- but the politic Dumourier diverted him from his pur- 
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tude infilled upon putting them to inftant death; and 
the affembly would, in all probability, have been unable 
to protect them, had not the Marleiilois interfered in 
their favour. 

The fufpenlion of the royal authority was now de¬ 
creed, and the nation was invited to eleCt a Convention 
to determine the nature of its future government. On 
this uncommon occafion all Frenchmen of 21 years cf 
age were declared capable of electing, and of being 
Vol. XVI. 


pur- 

pofe, and by this means regained his credit with the 
Jacobins, and was appointed commander in chief. The 
other generals, Biron, Montefquieu, Keller man, and 
Outline, made no oppofttion to the will of the na¬ 
tional affembly. 

Meanwhile, the combined armbs of Anftria and 
Pruffia had entered France. The duke of Brunfwick’s 
army was above 50,000 ftrong. General Clairfait had 
joined him with 15,000 Auftrians, and a confiderable 
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body of Heffians, along with 20,000 French emigrants; 
amounting in all to 90,000 men. To oppoie thefe, 
Dumourier had only 17,000 men collected near the 
point from which the enemy were approaching in 
Luxembourg. The French emigrants had given the 
duke of Brunfwick fuch an account of the diftfaCted 
ftate of their-own country, and of the pretended difaf- 
fe&ion of all orders of men towards the ruling faction 
in Paris, that no refiftance of any importance was ex¬ 
pected. When the combined troops, confiding either 
of Heady Au(Irian or Hungarian battalions, or of thofe 
well difciplined Pruffians which the great Frederick 
had inured to the bed; military difcipline, were reviewed 
in Germany before fetting out on their march, it is 
faid that the fpeCtators, among whom the French caufe 
was not unpopular, beheld them with anxiety and re¬ 
gret, and pitied the unhappy country againd which 
this irrefidible force was directed. The foldiers and 
their officers regarded themfelves as departing for a 
hunting match, or an excurfion of pleafure ; and many 
of the ufual accommodations of an army were ill attend¬ 
ed to, fuch as hofpitals, &c. The beginning of their 
■progrefs into France judified thefe expectations. Long- 
wy furrendered after a fiege of 15 hours, although well 
fortified, poffeffed of a garrifon of 3500 men, and de¬ 
fended by 71 pieces of cannon. The news of this 
event irritated the affembly fo much, that they decreed, 
that, when retaken, the houfes of the citizens ffiould 
be razed to the ground ; and, didrudful of the officers 
of the army, they decreed that the municipal officers of 
a town fliould hereafter have power to controul the de¬ 
liberations of the council of war. Verdun was next 
fummoned ; and here the municipality compelled the 
governor M. Beaurepiare to furrender. That officer, 
difappointed and enraged, (hot himfelf dead with a pi- 
dol in prefence of the council, and on the 2d of Sep¬ 
tember the Pruffian troops entered the town. 

The news of this fecond capture, and of the ap¬ 
proach of the Pruffians, fpread an indant alarm 
through Paris. It was propofed to raife a volunteer 
army, which, ffiould fet out immediately to meet the 
enemy. The common council, which was now led by 
Robefpierre, Danton, Marat, and others of the mod 
fanguinary character, ordered the alarm-guns to be fired, 
and the populace to be fummoned 1.0 meet in the 
Champ de Mars to enroll themfelves to march againd 
the enemy. The people affembled, and either in con- 
fequence of a premeditated plan, or, which is not very 
probable, of an indantaneous movement, a number of 
voices exclaimed, that <e the domedic foes of the na¬ 
tion ought to be deftroyed before its foreign enemies 
were attacked.” 

Parties of armed men proceeded without delay to 
the prifons where the non-juring clergy, the Swifs offi¬ 
cers, and thofe confined fince the 10th of Auguft on 
account of practices againd the date, were detained in 
cudody. They took out the prifoners one by one, 
gave them a kind of mock trial before a jury of them- 
ielves, acquitted fome few, and murdered the red. 
Among thefe lad was the princefs de Lamballe. She 
was tak^n from her bed before this blcody tribunal, and 
roaffacred ; her head was carried by the populace to the 
Temple, to be feen by the queen, whofe friend (he was. 
Thefe maffacres laded for two. days, and upwards of 


1000 perfons were put to death. There is fcarce an^ French 
thing in hiftory that can be reprefented as parallel to Revolution 
them 5-they were committed, it is faid, by lefs than 
300 men, in the midft of an immenfe city, which 
heard of them wfith horror, and in the vicinity of the 
national affembly, which, by going in a body, could 
have put an end to them. But fuch was the confufion 
and difmay of thefe two difgraceful days, that no man 
dared to dir from his own houfe ; and every one belie¬ 
ved that the whole city, excepting his own ftreet, was 
engaged in maffacre and bloodffied. The national 
guards were all ready at their refpefifive pods, but no 
man directed them to aCt: and there is too much rea- 
fon to fufpeCt that Santerre and the chiefs of the com¬ 
mune connived, at lead,at the tranfaCtion. 

In the mean time, general Dumourier was taking stated 
the bed meafures to protraCt the march of the enemy the French 
till the army of Kellerman, confiding of 20,000 men, army, and 
could join him from Lorraine* and that of Boumonville condaift of 
from Flanders, amounting to 13,000 5 together with I ? umou ‘ 
whatever new levies Luckner might be able to fend ” 
him from Chalons. The foreft of Angonne extends 
from north, to fouth upwards of 40 miles 5 it lay direft- 
ly in the route of the duke of Brunfwick, who.muft 
either force his way acrofs it, or make a circuit of. 40 
miles by the pafs of Grandpre on the north, or by Bar- 
leduc on the fouth. The pafs that lay.direCfly in his 
route was that of Biefme. After furveying Dillon’s 
pofition here,, he left a party of 20,000 men to watch 
it; and wdth the main body of his army took the cir- x ^ 
cuitous route by Grandpre on the north. Here Du, The Fruf- 
mourier waited to receive him, and was attacked on the flans oblige 
12th and 13th without fuccefs: but on the 14th, the him ‘ore- 
attack of the Pruffians was irrefidible, and Dumourier * rcat ’ b ? t . 
retreating, gave up the pafs. On his march he was fo f° w "up 
violently preffed by the advanced cavalry of the Pruf- t hdr ad- 
fians, that his army, at one time, w r as feized with a pa- vantage, 
nic, and fled before 1500 men ; who, if they had puffi- 
ed their advantage, might have difperfed it. On the 
15th, however, Dumourier encamped at St Menehould, 
and began to fortify it. Bournojiville’s army joined 
Dumourier on the 17th.» The duke of Brunfwick 
formed a plan of attacking Kellerman before his junc¬ 
tion could be completed. That general arrived on the 
19th within a mile of Dumourier’s camp ; the project¬ 
ed attack took place ; the Pruffians manoeuvred with 
their ufual coolnefs and addrefs; they attempted to 
furrottnd Kellerman’s army, but this could not be ac- 
complifted. The French troops preferved excellent 
order, while the national vivacity was conflantly show¬ 
ing itfelf in their ffiouts and patriotic_fongs; 400 
French were killed, and 500 wounded 5 the lofs of 
the Pruffians was much greater: and, in the face of 
the enemy, Kellerman joined Dumourier at the end of 
the engagement without oppofition. At the time that 
the attack was made on the army of Kellerman, an at¬ 
tempt was made to force Dillon’s-camp at Biefme by 
the 20,000 men that had been left in its vicinity, but 
without fuccefs ; and this large detachment was thus 
prevented from eroding the foreft of Argonne and join¬ 
ing the duke of Brunfwick. It is to be obferved, that 
in tbefe engagements the French owed tbeir fuperiority 
chiefly to the excellence of their artillery; a circum- 
ftance which ferved to convince their enemies that they 
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Prench had to contend with regular military bodies, and not 
Revolution w j t }j U ndifciplined multitudes, as they expedted. 

The duke of Brunfwick encamped his army at La 
Lun, near the camp of Dumourier. And here the 
Pruffians began to be in extreme diftrefs both from 
ficknefs and famine. No temptation could induce the 
inhabitants of the country to carry provifions to the 
hoftile camp, ■while at the fame time' the French army 
was abundantly fupplicd. 

Bournonville, with a body of 4000 men, intercepted 
feveral droves of cattle and other conveys of provifions 
deftined for the Pruffians. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the roads were uncommonly deep. Expofed to the 
cold, the moifture, and want of provifions, the Pruffians 
rafhly ate great quantities of the grapes of Champagne. 
The confequence of this was, that an epidemical diftem- 
per commenced and fpread through the army to fuch an 
extent, that 10,000 men at one time were unfit for duty. 
The duke of Brunfwick, however, ftill commanded a 
force much more numerous than that of Dumourier ; 
and he has been much cenfured for not attacking his 
camp, and forcing him to engage. It has been faid, 
that the veteran and numerous force which he com¬ 
manded would have marched to certain vidtory a- 
gainft the raw troops that oppofed them; that, ha¬ 
ving defeated Dumourier’s army, there was nothing 
to oppofe their march to Paris. But the duke of 
Brunfwick had entered France upon the fuppofition, 
that in its prefent diftradted ftate no regular army could 
be brought into the field 'igainft him, and that the 
people at large were hoftile to the ruling fadtion. The 
contrary of all this had turned out to be true. He 
found himfelf in the midft of an hoftile people, and op¬ 
pofed by fkilful military chiefs. A defeat in fuch a 
fituation would have brought certain ruin to his army ; 
and even the lofs fuftained in the acquifition of a victo¬ 
ry might have proved equally fatal. The remains of 
the French army would not fail to hang upon his rear ; 
and from the difpofition of the people it appeared im- 
pofllble to afeertain to what amount that army might 
be fuddenly increafed. After propofing a truce, there¬ 
fore, which lafted eight days, he commenced his retreat 
towards Grandpre, and no advantage was gained over 
him in the courfe of it. Verdun was retaken by the 
French on the 12th of Odlober, and Longwy on the 
18th ; the fiege of Thionville was at the fame time raifed. 
That final], but ftrong fortrefs, under the command of 
general Felix Wimpfen, had held in check an army of 
15,000. 

.. While the Pruffians were advancing from the north- 

mored and eaft, the Auflrians under the duke of Saxe Tefchen 
vigoroufly laid fiege to Lifle. The council-general of the com- 
befieged by niune anfwered the fummons of the befiegers thus, “ We 
7n ^ ave renawec * our oath to be faithful to the nation, 
and to maintain liberty and equality, or to die at our 
poft. We will not perjure ouvfelves.” Such was the an- 
fwer of thefe men who had already perjured themfelves 
by contributing to overturn the conftifution which they 
had repeatedly fworn to defend. The Auftrian batte¬ 
ries began to play upon the town on the 29th, and were 
chiefly diredted againft that quarter which was inhabi¬ 
ted by the lower clafs of citizens, for the. purpofe of ma¬ 
king them mutinous and feditious. This procedure was 
ill judged. The lower claifes mf mankind are always 
much accuftomed to hard flaps, and they go fartheft in 
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fupport of any enthufiaftic principle they have been French 
perfuaded to adopt. Accordingly, though a great part Revolution 
of the city was reduced to a heap of ruins, the citizens 
of Lifle became daily more obllinate. They received 
each other into the houfes that were ftill Handing, and 
every vault and cellar was occupied. Although up- 
• wards of 30,000 red-hot balls and 6000 bombs were 
thrown into the city, befides the efforts made by an im- 
menfe battering train of artillery, yet the lofs both to the 
garrifon and people did not exceed 500 perfons, mo ft of 
whom were women and children. After a fornight 
of fruitlefs labour the Andrians raifed the fiege. I34 

War had been declared againft the king of Sardinia War dc- 
on account of the threatening appearances exhibited in clared a- 
that quarter. On the 20th of September general p inft 
Montefquieu entered the territories of Savoy, and was JV'rifini-i 
received at Chambery and throughout the whole gavoy tV- 
country with marks of unbounded welcome. On the ken, &c. 
29th general Anfelm, with another body of troops, 
took poffeffion of Nice and the country around it. On 
the 30th general Cuftine advanced to Spires, when he 
found tlie Auftrians drawn up in order of battle. He 
attacked and drove them through the city, taking 3000 
of them prifoners. The capture of Worms fucceeded 
that of Spires; Mentz furrendered by capitulation ; and 
Frankfort fell into the hands of the French on the 23d. 

Out of this laft place, however, they were afterwards 
driven on the 2d of December. 

On the 20th of September the French National Con- The na- 
vention affembled. It was found to contain men of all tional con- 
charadters, orders, and ranks. Many diftinguifhed vention 
members of the Conjlituting Affembly were eledted into 
it, and alfo feveral that had belonged to the Legijlative 
Affembly; even foreigners were invited to become 
French legiflators. The famous Thomas Paine and Dr 
Prieftley of England were eledted by certain depart- 
ments; but the latter declined accepting. Clouts a 
Pruffian, whom we formerly noticed as bringing a de¬ 
putation to the bar of the conftituent affembly, confid¬ 
ing of perfons reprefenting all the nations of the earth, 
was alfo chofen. The general afpedt of the new conven¬ 
tion ffiowed that the republican party had acquired a de- ., 
cided fuperiority. On the firft day of meeting M. Collot Ana*de- 
D’Herbois, who had formerly been an adtor, afeended crees the e- 
the tribune, and propofed the eternal abolition of roy- ternal abe- 
alty in France . The queftion was carried by acclama- litlon of . 
tion, and the boufe adjourned. Meffages were fent to p 0yalty 
all parts of the country to intimate the decree, and by rance ‘ 
the influence of the Jacobins they were everywhere re¬ 
ceived with applaufe. It was next day decreed, that 
all public adts ihould be dated by the year of the French 
republic;.and all citizens were declared eligible to all 
the vacant offices and places. The rage of republica- 
nifm foon went fo far, that the ordinary titles of Mon. 
fieur and Madame were aboliftied, and the appellation 
of Citizen fubftituted in their ftead, as more fui:able to: 
the principles of liberty and equality.—It may be re- 
marked, that in t.iis laft trifling circumftance an at¬ 
tachment to the form of fpeech to which they had been, 
accuftomed appears even in its abolition: For, al¬ 
though the Roman orators addrefled their countrymen 
when aiiembled by the honourable appellation of Citi¬ 
zens, yet they never, in accofting an individual, called 
him Citizen Cato, or Citizen Ctctar, according to the 
mode now adopted in France. 
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It was toon diicovered that the leading republicans 
had divided into two oppofite fa<5tions. The one of 
thefe was called Girondijls, becaufe Vergniaud, Gen- 
fonne, Guadet, and fome others of its leaders, were mem¬ 
bers from the department of La Gironde. The cele¬ 
brated Condorcet belonged to this party ; and they were 
fometimes denominated Briffotines, from M. Brilfot de 
Warviile their principal leader. They fupported the 
miniftry now in office, at the head of which was Ro¬ 
land ; and the majority of the convention was obvioufly 
attached to them. In oppofition to thefe was the 
fmaller party of the Mountain ; fo called from its mem¬ 
bers ufually fitting in the convention on the upper feats 
of the hall. They were men poffeffed of lefs perfonal 
refpedfability, and fewer literary accomplifhments, but 
of daring and fanguinary characters, whom the revolu¬ 
tion had brought into public notice. At the head of 
this party were Danton and Robefpierre ; and fubor- 
dinate to thefe were Couthon, Bazire, Th'uriot, Mer¬ 
lin de Thionvill, St Andre, Camille Demoulins, Cha- 
bot, Collot D’Herbois, Sergent, Legendre, Fabre 
D’Eglaniine, Fanis, and Marat. 

Thefe two parties fhowed the diverfity of their cha¬ 
racters in the manner in which they treated the maffa- 
cres of the 2d and 3d of September. The Briffotines, 
with the majority of the convention wifhed to bring the 
murderers to trial 5 but the queftion was alsyays eluded 
by the other party, with the affiftance of the Jacobin 
club and of the populace. 

On the 9th of October it was decreed, that all emi¬ 
grants, when taken, fhould fuffer death ; and on the 
15th of November, in confequence of an infurreCtion in 
the duchy of Deux Ponts, and an application on the part 
of the infurgents to the convention for aid, the following 
decree was paffed: “ The national convention declare, 
in the name of the French nation, that they will grant 
fraternity and affiftance to all thofe people who wifli to 
procure liberty ; and they charge the executive power 
to fend orders to the generals to give affiftance to fuch 
people as have fuffered, or are now fuffering, in the 
caufe of liberty.” Of this decree foreign nations, with 
great reafon, complained much, as will fhortly appear. 

To return to the military affairs of the new repub¬ 
lic. On the 12th of October General Dumourier 
came to Paris, and was fpeedily fent to commence a 
winter campaign in the Netherlands. He fuddenly at¬ 
tacked the Auftrians at the village of Boffu, and drove 
them from their ground. On the 5th of November he 
came in fight of the enemy upon the heights of fe- 
mappe. Three rows of fortifications arofe above each 
other defended by 100 pieces of cannon. Their right was 
covered by the village and a river, and their left by 
thick woods. The French were by their own account 
30,000, whilft others with great probability of truth 
compute them at double that number, and the number 
of the Auftrians was at lead 20,000. At feven in the 
morning of the following day a heavy cannonade com¬ 
menced on both fides, and at noon a clofe attack was 
determined on by the French, whofe right wing was 
commanded by Generals Bournonville and Dampierre, 
and the centre by Generals Egalite (fon to the duke 
of Orleans who had affirmed that name), Stetenboffe, 
Defporets, and Drouet. The mufic played the popu¬ 
lar march of the Marfeillois, and the foldiers ruftied on 
with enthuftafm, Ihouting “ Vive la nation.” The en¬ 


gagement was warm and bloody; the French were French 
twice repulfed; but their impetuofity was atlaft irre- Revolution 
fiftible, and about two o’clock the enemy fled from 
their laft entrenchments. The lofs on both fides 
was very great, that of the Auftrians amounting 
to 4000. This vidtory was decifive of the fate of 
the Netherlands. Mons and Bruffels furrendered to 
Dumourier; Tournay, Malines, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
were taken poffeffion of by General Labourdonnaye; 

Louvain and Namur were taken by General Valence ; 
and the whole Auftrian Netherlands, Luxembourg only 
excepted, fell into the hands of the French ; Liege was 
taken on the 28th of November after a fuccefsful en¬ 
gagement, in which the Auftrians loft 5 or 600 men 
and an immenfe train of artillery. 140 

France was now in a fituation not unufual in the hif- Violent 
tory of thofe nations that either are free, or are at- 
tempting to become fo; fuccefsful in all quarters abroad, Jjrondiftj 
but diftra&ed by fadtions at home. The two parties in an< j t } le 
the convention were engaged in a ftruggle, which Moantaiii. 
daily became more implacable. The party called the 
Mountain did not hefitate about the nature of the means 
they were to employ to bring about the ruin of their 
antagonifts. They are even fufpedted of having, through 
the medium of Pache the war-minifter, retarded the 
fupply of the armies, to render the ruling party odious 
by want of fuccefs. They were for fome time, how¬ 
ever, unfortunate in this refpedi; and the daily news of 
vidtories fupported with the public the credit of the 
Girondifts. A new fubjedf was therefore fallen upon, 
which was the queftion, how the dethroned king was 
to be difpofed of ? The moderate party wifhed to fave 
him; and this was a fuificient reafon for their antago¬ 
nifts to refolve upon his ruin. A committee was ap¬ 
pointed to give in a report upon his condudt. A va¬ 
riety of accufations were brought againft him ; and the 
convention infamoufly refolved to ad the part of ac- 
cufers and of judges. 14I 

It was on the nth of December when the ill-fated The king 
monarch was ordered to the bar of the convention : the brought t» 
adt of accufation was read, and the king was fummon- tr ‘ a! " 
ed by the prefident, Barrere, to anfwer to each feparate 
charge. 

Pref. “ Louis, the French nation accufes you of 
having committed a multitude of crimes to eftablifh 
your tyranny, in deftroying her freedom. You, on the 
20th of June 1789, attempted the fovereignty of the 
people, by fufpeMing the affemblies of their reprefen- 
tatives, and expelling them with violence from the places 
of their fittings. This is proved in the procefs verbal 
entered at the Tennis-court of Verfailles by the members 
of the conftituent affembly. On the 23d of June you 
wanted to didlate laws to the nation; you furrounded 
their reprefentatives with troops ; you prefented to 
them two royal declarations, fubverfive of all liberty, 
and ordered them to feparate. Your own declarations, 
and the minutes of the affembly, prove thefe attempts.. 

What have you to anfwer-?” 

Louis. “ No laws were then exifting to prevent me 
from it.” 

Pref. “ You ordered an army to march againft the 
citizens of Paris. Your fatellites have filed the blood 
of feveral of them, and you would not remove this army 
till the taking of the Baftile and a general iniurreefion 
announced to you that the people were victorious. The 
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French fpeeches you made on the 9th, 12th, and 14th of Ju’y quit Paris on the ioth of April to go to St Claud.— 

Revolution t0 t j ie deputations of the conftituent affembly, ihew What have you to anfwer ?” . 

what were your intentions ; and the maffacres of the Louis. “ This accufation is abfurd.” 

Thuilleries rife in evidence againft: you.—What have Pref. “ But the refill ince of the citizens made you 

you to anfwer ?” fenfible that their diflrult was great ; you endeavoured 

Louis. “ I was mailer at that time to order the to difeard it by communicating to the conftituent af- 

troops to march; but I never had an intention of fhed- fembly a letter, which you addreffed to the agents of 
ding blood.” the nation near foreign powers, to announce to them 

Pref. “ After thefe events, and in fpite of thepromifes that you had freely accepted the conftitutional articles, 
■which you made on the 15th in the conftituent affem- which had been prefented to you ; and, notwithftandirig, 
bly, and on the 17th in the town-houfe of Paris, you on the 21ft you took flight with a falfe paffport. You 
have perfifted in your projedts againft national liberty, left behind aproteft againft thefe felf-fame conftitutional 
You long eluded the execution of the decrees of the articles ; you ordered the minifters to fign none of the 
Uth of Auguft, refpedling the abolition of perfonal adts iffued by the National Affembly; and you forbade 
fervitude, the feudal government, and tythes : you the minifter of juftice to deliver up the feals of ftate. 
long refufed acknowledging the rights of man: you The public money was lavilhed to infure the fuccefs of 
doubled the number of the life-guards, and^called the this treachery, and the public force was to protedt it, 
regiment of Flanders to Verfailles; you permitted, in under the orders of Bouilld, who fhortly before had 
orgies held before your eyes, the national cockade to been charged with the maffacre of Nancy, and to whom 
be trampled under foot, the white cockade to be hoift- you wrote on this bead, “ to take care of his pcpula- 
ed, and the nation to be flandered. At laft, you ren- rity, becaufe 1 it would be of fervice to you.” Thefe 
dered neceffary a frefli infurredlion, occasioned the death fadts are proved by the memorial of the 23d of Febru- 
of feveral citizens, and did not change your language ary, with marginal comments in your own hand-wri- 
till after your guards had been defeated, when you re- ting ; by your declaration of the 20th of June, wholly 
newed your perfidious promifes. The proofs of thefe in your own hand-writing ; by your letter of the 4th 
fadls are in your obfervations of the 18th of Septem- of September 1790 to Bouillc; and by a note of the 
ber, in the decrees of the nth of Auguft, in the mi- latter, in which he gives you an account of the ufe he 
nutes of the conftituent affembly, in the events of Ver- made of 993,000 livres, given by you, and employed 
failles of the 5th and 6th of Odtober, and in the con- partly in trepanning the troops who were to efcort you. 
verfation you had on the fame day with a deputation of —What have you to anfwer ?” 

the conftituent affembly, when you told them you would Louis. “ I have no knowledge whatever of the me- 
enlighten yourfelf with their councils, and never re- morial of the 23d of February. As to what relates to my 
cede from them.—What have you to anfwer ?” journey to Varennes, I appeal to my declaration to the 

Louis. e< I have made the obfervations which I commiffaries of the conftituent affembly at that period.” 
thought juft on the two firft heads. As to the cockade, P re f- “ After your detention at Varennes, the eser- 
it is falfe; it did not happen in my prefence ?” cife of the executive power was for a moment fufpend- 

Pref. “ You took an oath at the federation of the ed in your hands, and you again formed a confpiracy. 
14th of July, which you did not keep. You foon On,the 17th of July the blood of citizens was lhed in 
tried to corrupt the public opinion, with the afliftance the Champ de Mars A letter, in your own hand- 
of Talon who affed in Paris, and Mirabeau who was writing, written in 1790 to La Fayette, proves that a 
to have excited counter-reVolutionary movements in the criminal coalition fubfffted between you and La Fayette, 
provinces.—What have you to anfwer ?” to which Mirabeau acceded. The revifion began under 

Louis. “ I do not know what happened at that time ; thefe cruel aufpices ; all kinds of corruptions were made 
but the whole is anterior to my acceptance of the con- ufe of. You have paid for libels, pamphlets, and newf- 
ftitution.” papers, defigned to corrupt the public opinion, to diff 

Pref. “ You lavifhed millions of money to effedl this credit the aflignats, and to fupport the caufe of the emi- 
corruption, and you would even ufe popularity as a grants. The regifters of Septeuil Ihew what immenfc 
means of enflaving the people. Thefe fafts are the re- fums have been made ufe of in thefe liberticide ma- 
fult of a memorial of Talon, on which you have made nceuvres.—What have you to anfwer ?” 
your marginal comments in your own hand-writing, and Louis. “ What happened on the 17 of July has no- 
of a letter which Laporte wrote to you on the 19th of thing at all to do with me. I know nothing of it.” 
April; in which, recapitulating a converfation he had Pref. ‘ You feemed to accept the conftitution on the 
with Rivard, he told you, that the millions which you 14^ d September ; your fpeeches announced an inten- 
had been prevailed upon to throw away had been pro- tion of fupporting ir, and you were bufy in overturning 
duiftive of nothing. For a long time ymi had medi- it, even before it was completed. A convention was 
tated on a plan of efcape. A memorial was delivered entered into at Piloitz on the 24th of July, between 
to you on the 28th of February, which pointed out Leopold of Auftria and Frederic-Wflliam of Brandcn- 
the means for you to effeft it; you approve of it by burg, who pledged themfelves to re-ereft in France 
matginal notes.—What have you to anfwer ?” the throne of abfolutc monarchy, and you were Jilent 

Louis. “ I felt no greater pleafure than that of re- upon this convention till the moment when it was known 
liewng the needy ; this proves no defign.” by all Europe.—What have you to anfwer:” 

Pref. “ On the 28th a great number of the nobles Louis. “ I made it known as foon as it came to my 
and military came into your apartments in the caftle of kr. vledge ; befides, every thing that refers to this fab- 
the Thuilleries to favour that efcape : you wanted to jeer concerns tire minifter.” 


Pnf 
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French Prof. “ Arles had hoifted the ftandard of rebellion ; 

Revolution y OU favoured it by fending three civil commiflaries, 
w ^° m ' d( ^ e their bufinefs not to reprefs the counter¬ 
revolution ft s,, but to juftify their proceedings.—What 
have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ The inftrudtions which were given to the 
commiflaries muft prove what was their million ; and I 
knew none of them when the minifters propofed them 
to me.” 

Pref. “ Avignon, and the county of Venaiflin, had 
been united with France; you caufed the decree to be 
executed ; but a month after that time civil war def¬ 
lated that country. The commiflaries you fent thither 
helped to ravage it.—What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ 1 do not remember what delay has been 
caufed in the execution of the decree ; befides, this oc¬ 
currence has no perfonal reference to me ; it only con¬ 
cerns thofe that have been fent, not -thofe who fent 
them.” 

Pref. “ Nimes,' Montauban, Mende, Jales, felt great 
fhocks during the firft days of freedom. You did no¬ 
thing to'ftifle thofe germens of counter-revolution fill 
the moment when Saillant’s confpiracy became mani- 
feftly notoiious.—.What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I gave, in this refpeft, all the orders which 
were propofed to me by the minifters.” 

Pref. “ You fent 22 battalions againft the Marfeil- 
lois, who marched to reduce the counter-revolutionifts 
of Arles.—What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I ought to have the pieces referring to this 
- matter, to give a juft anfwer.” 

Pref. “ You gave the fouthern command to Wit- 
genftein, who wrote to you on the 21ft of April 1792, 
after he had been recalled : ‘ A few inftants more, and 
I fhall call around the throne of your Majefty thoufands 
of French, who are again become worthy of the wilhes 
you form for their happinefs.’—What have you to an¬ 
fwer ?” 

Louis. “ This letter is dated fxnce his recall; 
he has not been employed fince. I do not recoiled this 
letter.” 

Pref. “ You paid your late life-guards .uCoblentz ; 
the regifters of Septeuil atteft this; and general orders 
ligned by you prove that you fent confiderable remit¬ 
tances to Bouille, Rochefort, Vauguyon, Choifeul, 
Beaupre, Hamilton, and the wife of Polignac.—What 
have you to anfwer l” ■ 

Louis. “ When I firft learned that my life-guards 
aflembled beyond the Rhine, I flopped their pay : as 
to the reft, I do not remember.” 

Pref. “ Your brothers, enemies to the ftate, caufed 
the emigrants to rally under their banners: they raifed 
regiments, took up loans, and concluded alliances in 
your name : you did not difclaim them ; but at the mo¬ 
ment when you were fully certain that you could no 
longer crofs their projects, your intelligence with them 
by a note, written by Louis Slaniflaus Xavier, figned 
by your two brothers, w T as conceived in thefe words : 

< I wrote to you, but it was by poft, and I could 
fay nothing. We are two here, who make but one ; 
one in fentiments, one in principles, one in zeal of 
ferving you. We keep filer.ee ; becaufe, were we to 
break it too loon, it would injure you : but we fhall 
fpeak as fcon as we fhall be certain of general fupport, 
and that moment is near. If we are fpoken to on^he 


part of thofe people, we fhall hear nothing 5 but if on French 
your part, we will liften: we fhall purfue our road Rcvolut ‘ 9r * 
ftraight. It is therefore defired that you will enable us 
to fay fomething. Do not ftand on ceremonies. Be eafy 
about your fafety: we only exift to ferve you ; we are 
eagerly occupied with this point, and all goes on well; 
even our enemies feel themfelves too much interefted irr 
your prefervation to commit an ufelefs crime which 
would terminate in their own deftrudion. Adieu. 

‘ L. S. Xavier and 
‘ Charles Philippe.’ 

“ What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I difowned all the proceedings of my bro¬ 
thers, according as the cbnftitution preferibed me to do, 
and from the moment they came to my knowledge. 

Of this note I know nothing.” 

Pref. “ The foldiers of the line, who were to be 
put on the war eftablifhment, confided but of 100,000 
men at the end of December, you therefore negleded 
to provide for the fafety of the ftate from abroad. Nar- 
bonne required a levy of 50,000 men, but he flopped 
the recruiting at 26,000, in giving affurances that ail 
was ready; yet there was no truth in thefe affurances. 

Servan propofed after him to form a camp of 20,000 
men near Paris ; it was decreed by the legislative affem- 
bly; you refufed your fandion.—What have you to 
anfwer?” 

Louis. “ I had given to the minifters all the orders 
for expediting the augmentation of the army : in - the 
month of December laft, the returns were laid before 
the Aflembly. If they deceived themfelves, it is not 
my fault.” * 

Pref. “ A flight of patriotifm made the citizens re-- 
pair to Paris from all quarters.’ You iflued a procla¬ 
mation, tending to flop their march ; at the fame time 
our camps were without foldiers. Dumourier, the fuc- 
ceffor of Servan, declared that the nation had neither 
arms, ammunition, nor provifions, and that the pofts 
were left defencelefs. You waited to be urged by a 
requeft made to the minifter Lagard, when the legif¬ 
lative aflembly wifhed to point out the means of pro¬ 
viding for the external fafety of the ftate, by propo- 
fing the levy of 42 battalions. You gave commiffion 
to the commanders of the troops to dilband the army, 
to force whole regiments to defert, and to make them. 
pafs the Rhine, to put them at the difpofal of your 
brothers, and of Leopold of Auftria, with whom you 
had intelligence. This fact is proved by the letter 
of Toulougeon, governor of Franche Comte.—What 
have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I know nothing of this circumftance ; 
there is not a word of truth in this charge.” 

Pref “ You charged your diplomatical agents to 
favour this coalition of foreign powers and your bro¬ 
thers againft France, and efpecially to cement the peace 
between Turkey and Auftria, and to procure thereby a 
larger number of troops againft France from the lat¬ 
ter. A letter of Choifeul-Gouffier, ambaflador at Con- 
ftantinople verifies the fail.—What have you to an¬ 
fwer?” 

Louis. “ M. Choifeul did not fpeak the truth : no 
fuch thing has ever been.” 

Pref. “ The Prufllans advanced againft our fron¬ 
tiers : your minifter was fummoned on the 8th of July 
to give an account of the ftate of our political relations 

y;ith 
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French with Pruffia; you anf-.vered, on the 10th, that 50,000 
Revolution Pmffians were marching againft us, and that you gave 
_ notice to the legiflative body of the formal adb of the 

pending hoftilities, in conformity to the conftitution. 
—What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ It was only at that period I had know¬ 
ledge of it: all the correfpondence palled with the mi- 
rfifters.” 

Pref. “You entrufted Dabancourt, the nephe w of 
Calonne, with the department of war; and fuch has 
been the fuccefs of your confpiracy, that the pofts of 
Longwy and Verdun were furrendered to the enemy at 
the moment of their appearance.—What have you to 
anfwer !” 

Louis. “ I did not know that Dabancourt was M. 
Calonne’s nephew. I have not divefted the pofts. I 
would not have permitted myfelf fuch a thing. I know 
nothing of it, if it has been fo.” 

Pref. “ You have deftroyed our navy—a vaft num¬ 
ber of officers belonging to that corps had emigrated ; 
there fcarcely remained any to do duty in the harbours; 
meanwhile Bertrand was granting paffports every day ; 
and when the legiflative body reprefented to you his 
criminal conduit on the 8th of March, you anfwered, 
that you were fatisfied with his fervices—What have 
you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I have done all I could to retain the offi¬ 
cers. As to M. Bertrand, fince the legiflative alfembly 
prefented no complaint againft him that might have 
put him in aftate of accufation, I did net think proper 
to turn him out of office.” 

Pref. “ You have favoured the maintenance of ab- 
folute government in the colonies ; your agents foment¬ 
ed troubles and counter-revolutions throughout them, 
which took place at the fame epoch when it was to 
have been brought about in France, which indicates 
plainly that your hand laid this plot.—What have you 
to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ If there are any of my agents in the co¬ 
lonies, they have not fpoken the truth ; 1 had nothing 
to do with what you have juft mentioned.” 

Pref “T he interior of the Hate was convulfed by 
fanatics ; you avowed yourfelf their protestor, in mani- 
feiling your evident intention of recovering by them 
your ancient power.—What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ 1 cannot anfwer to this ; I know nothing 
of fuch a project.” 

Prf. “ The legiilative body had parted a decree 
on the 29th of January againft the factious priefts; 
you ful'peaded its execution.—What have you to an¬ 
fwer >” 

Louis. “ The conftitution referved to me the free 
right to vcl'ufe my fanflion of the decrees.” 

Pref. “ The troubles had increafed; the minifter 
declared, that he knew no means in the laws extant to 
arraign the guilty. The legiflative body enacted a frelh 
decree, which you like wife iufpended.—Wlut have you 
to fay to this 

[Louis replied in the fame manner as in the preced¬ 
ing charge.] 

Pref. “The uncitizen-like conduit of the guards 
whom the conflitu.ion had granted you, had rendered it 
; cceifary to difoaad them. The day after, you fent 
them a letter expreffive of your f.ui-.faftion, and con¬ 


tinued their pay. This fait is proved by the trea- French 
furer of the civil lift.—What have you to anfwef Revolution 

Louts. “ I only continued them in pay till frelh ■ 

ones could be raifed, according to the tenor of the de¬ 
cree.” 

Pref. “ You kept near your perfon the Swifs 
guards : the conftitution forbade you this, and the legif¬ 
lative alfembly had exprefsly ordained their departure.— 

What have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ I have executed all the decrees that have 
been enailed in this refpeft.” 

Pref. “ You had private companies at Paris, char¬ 
ged to operate movements ufei'ul to your projedts of a 
counter-revolution. Dangremont and Gilles were two 
of your agents, who had falaries from the civil lift. 

The receipts of Gilles, who was ordered to raife a com¬ 
pany of 60 men, fliall be prefented to you.—What 
have you to anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ 1 have no knowledge whatever of the pro¬ 
jedts laid to their charge : the idea of a counter-revolu¬ 
tion never entered into my mind.” 

Pref. “ You wilhed to fuborn, with conliderable 
fums, feveral members of the legiflative and conftituent 
affemblies. Letters from St Leon and others evince 
the reality of thefe deeds.—What have you to an¬ 
fwer ?” 

Louis. “ Several perfons prefented themfelves with 
fimilar decrees, but I have waved them.” 

Pref. “ Who are they that prefented you with 
thofe projedts ?” 

Louis. “ The plans were fo vague that I do not 
recoiled! them now.” 

Pref. “ Who are thofe to whom you gave money ?” 

Lo' is. “ I gave money to nobody.” 

Pref. “ You fuffered the French name to be re¬ 
viled in Germany, Italy, and Spain, fince you omitted 
to demand fatisfadlion for the bad treatment which the 
French fuffered in thofe countries.—What have you to 
anfwer ?” 

Louis. “ The diplomatical correfpondence will prove 
the contrary ; befides, this was a concern of the mini- 
fters.” 

Pref. “ You reviewed the Swifs on the 10th of 
Auguft at five o’clock in the morning ; and the Swifs 
were the firft who fired upon the citizens.” 

Louis. “ I went on that day to review all the troops 
that were a (Tumbled about me; the conftituted authori¬ 
ties were with me, the department, the mayor, and mu¬ 
nicipality; I had even invited thither a deputation of 
the national alfembly, and I afterwards repaired into 
the midft of them with my family.” 

Pref. “ Why did you draw troops to the caftle ?” 

Louis. “ All the conftituted authorities faw that 
the caftle was threatened ; and as I was a conftituted 
authority, I had a right to defend myfelf.” 

Pref. “ Why did you fummon the mayor of Paris 
in the night between the 9th and 10th of Auguft to 
the caftle:” 

Louis. “ On account of the reports that were circu- 

cu'ated.” 

Pref. “ You have caufed the blood of the French 
to be fhed.” 

Louis. “ No, Sir, not I,” 

Prf “You authorized Septeuil to carry on a 

con- 
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?rtaA cenfiderable trade In corn, fugar, and coffee, at Ham- 
Rcvtlution burg. This faft: is proved by a letter of Septeuil.” 

• Louis. “ I know nothing of what you fay.” 

Pref. “ Why did you affix a veto on the decree 
which ordained the formation of a camp of 20,000 
men ?” 

Louis. “ The conftitution left to me the free right 
of refilling my fanftion of the decrees ; and even from 
that period I had demanded the alfemblage of a camp 
at Soiffons.” 

Pref dent, addreffing the convention. “ The que- 
ftions are done with.”—(To Louis)“ Louis, is there 
any tiring that you wifh to add l” 

Louis. “ I requeft a communication of the charges 
which I have heard, and of the pieces relating thereto, 
and the liberty of choofing counfel for my defence. 

Valaze, who fat near the bar, prefented and read to 
Louis Capet the pieces, viz. The memoir of Laporte 
and Mirabeau, and fome others, containing plans of a 
counter-revolution. 

Louis. “ I difown them.” 

Valaz£ next prefented feveral other papers, on which 
the act of accufation was founded, and afhed the king 
if he recognized them. Thefe papers were the follow¬ 
ing : 

Valaze. “ Letter of Louis Capet, dated June 29th 
1790, fettling his connexions with Mirabeau and La 
Fayette to effeft a revolution in the conftitution.” 

Louis. “ I referve to myfelf to anfwer the con¬ 
tents”—(Valaze read the letter.)—“ Itis only a plan, 
in which there is no queftion about a counter-revolution; 
the letter was not ts have been fent.” 

Valaze. “ Letter of Louis Capet, of the 22d of 
April, relative to converfations about the Jacobins, 
about the prefident of the committee of finances, and 
the committee of domains; it is dated by the hand of 
Louis Capet.” 

Louis. “ I difown it.” 

Valaze. “ Letter of Laporte, of Thurfday morn¬ 
ing, March 3d, marked in the margin in the hand-wri¬ 
ting of Louis Capet with March 3d 1791, implying 
a pretended rupture between Mirabeau and the Jaco¬ 
bins.” 

Louis. “ I difown it.” 

Valaze. “ Letter of Laporte without date, in his 
hand-writing, but marked in the margin by the hand 
of Louis Capet, containing particulars refpefting the 
laft moments of Mirabeau, and expreffing the care that 
had been taken to conceal from the knowledge of men 
fome papers of great concern which had been depofited 
with Mirabeau.” 

L.ouis. “ I difown it as well as the reft.” 

Valaze. “ Plan ©f a conftitution, or revifion of the 
conftitution, figned La Fayette, addrefled to Louis 
Capet, April 6th 1790, marked in the margin with a 
line in his own hand-writing.” 

Louh. “ Thefe things have been blotted out by the 
conftitution.” 

Valaze. “ Do you know this writing ?” 

Louis. “ I do not.” 

Valaze. “ Your marginal comments i” 

Louis. “ I do not.” 

Valaze- “Letter of Laporte of the 19th of April, 
marked in the margin by Louis Capet April 19. 1791, 
mentioning a converfation with Rivard.” 


JLouis. “ I difown it.” 

Valaz{. “ Letter of Laporte, marked April 16. 
1791, in which it feems complaints are made of Mira¬ 
beau, the abb£ Perigord, Andre, and Beaumetz, who 
do not feem to acknowledge facrifices made for their 
lake.” 

Louis. “ I difown it likewife.” 

Valaze. “ Letter of Laporte of the 23d of Febru¬ 
ary 1791, marked and dated in the hand-writing of 
Louis Capet; a memorial annexed to it, refpefting the 
means of his gaining popularity.” 

L^ouis. “ I know neither of thefe pieces.” 

Valaze. . “ Several pieces without fignature, found 
in the caftle of the Thuilleries, in the gap which was 
fhut in the walls of the palace, relating to the expences 
to gain that popularity.” 

Prefident. “ Previous to an examination on this fub- 
jeft, I wifh to afk a preliminary queftion : Have you 
caufed a prefs with an iron door to be conftrufted in the 
caftle of the Thuilleries, and had you your papers locked 
up in that prefs ? 

Louis. “ I have no knowledge of it whatever.” 

Valaze. “Here is a day-book written by Louis 
Capet himfelf, containing the penfions he has granted 
out of his coffer from 1776 till 1792, in which are 
obferved.fome douceurs granted to Acloque.” 

Louis. “ This 1 own, but it confifts of charitable 
donations which I have made.” 

Vzlaze. “ Different lifts of fums paid to the Scotch 
companies of Noailles, Gramont, Montmorency, and 
Luxembourg, on the 9th of July 1791.” 

Louis. “ This is prior to the epoch when I for¬ 
bade them to be paid.” 

Pref. “ Louis where had you depofited thofe pie¬ 
ces which you own ?” 

Louis. “ With my treafurer.” 

Valaze. “ Do you know thefe penfion-lifts of the 
life-guards, the one hundred Swifs, and the king’s 
guards for 1792 ?” 

L-,ouis. “ I do not.” 

Valaze. “ Several pieces relative to the confpiracy 
of the camp of Jales, the originals of which are depo¬ 
fited among .the records of the department of L’Ar- 
deche.” 

Louis. “ I have not the fmalleft knowledge of 
them.” 

Valaze. “ Letter of Bouille, dated Mentz, bearing 
an account of 993,^0 livres received of Louis Ca¬ 
pet.” 

Louis. “ I difown it.” 

Valaze. “ An order for payment of 168,000 livres, 
figned Louis, indorfed Le Bonneirs, with a letter and 
billet of the fame” 

Louis. “ I difown it.” 

Valaze. “ Two pieces relative to a prefent made 
to the wife of Polignac, and to Lavauguyon and Choi- 
feui.” 

Louis. “ I difown them as well as the others.” 

Valaze' “ Here is a note figned by the two bro¬ 
thers of the late king, mentioned in the declaratory 
aft.” 
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Louis. “ I know nothing of it.” 

Valaze . “ Here are pieces relating to the affair of 

Cbo ileul-Gouffier at Conftantinople,” 

Louis. “ I have no knowledge of them.” 
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FYerdi Valaai. v Here is a letter of the late king to the 
Revolution bifitop cf Clermont, with the anfwer of the latter, of 
the 16th of April 1791.” 

Lotii:. “ I difown it.” 

Prefident. “ Do you not acknowledge your wri¬ 
ting and your fignet 

Louis . “ I do not.” 

Pref'knt. “ The feal hears the arms of France.” 
L-uis. “ Several perfons madeufe of that feal.” - 

Va laze, “Do you acknowledge this lift of turns 
paid to Gilles ?” 

Louis. “ 1 do not.” 
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prefumed f l/llcicat to caiTy it.” He appealed to eternal Avruf. 
juftiee, and facred humanity, to induce the convention 1_1 
to refer their fentence to the tribunal of the people. " '>" ) C 
“ Yon have either forgotten or deftroyed ((aid the ce¬ 
lebrated M. Tronchet) the lenity which the law allows 
to criminals, of requiring at lead tzuo-t birds of the voices 
to conftitute a definitive judgment.” 

The fentence was ordered to be executed in twenty- 
four hours. l44 

The king and his family had been for fbme time kept An) c.<e- 
feparate from each other ; but he was now allowed to fee cmed. 
them, and to choofe an ecclefiaftic to attend him. The 


VulazL “ Here is a memorandum for indemnify¬ 
ing the civil lift for the military penliens j a letter of 
Dufrefne St Leon, which relates to it.” 

T/(2 Louis. “ I know none of thole pieces.” 

Heiiallow- When the whole had been invdligated in this man¬ 
ed touotni- her,'the prefident, addrefling the king, faid, “ I have 
nate his n0 0 [j ier queftions to propofe—have you any thing 
<nvn coun- mo ,. e to j n y 0ur defence ?”—“ I defire to have a 
? copy of the accnfation (replied the king), and of the 
papers on which it is founded. I alfo defire to have a 
counfel of my own nomination.” Barrere informed 
him, that his two firft requefts were already decreed, 
and that the determination refpedling the other would 
be made known to him in due time. 

It would have been an excefs of cruelty to refufe a 
rpqueft fo reafonable in itfelf; it was therefore decreed 
that counfel fhould be allowed to the king, and his 
choice fell upon M. M. Tronchet, Lamoignon Male- 
fnerbes, and Defeze ; he had previoufly applied to M. 
Target, who excufed hunfelfon account of his age and 
infirmity. On the 26th of December, the king ap¬ 
peared for the laft time at the bar of the convention; 
and M. Defeze read a defence which the counfel had 
prepared, and which was equally admired for the foii- 
dity of the argument and the beauty of the compolition. 

When the defence was finifhed, the ki ig arofe, and 
holding a paper in his hand, pronounced in a calm man¬ 
ner,and with a firm voice, what follows: “ Citizens, you 
have heard my defence ; I now fpeak to yon, perhaps for 
the laft time, and declare that my counfel have aliened 


meeting, and, above all, the f.paration from his family, 
was tender in the extreme. On Monday the 21ft Ja¬ 
nuary, at eight o’clock in the morning, the unfortunate 
monarch was fummoned to his fate, fie afeenjed the 
fcaffold with a firm air and ftep. Railing his vole.-, 
he faid, “ Frenchmen, I die innocent; I pardon all my 
enemies; and may France”—at this inftantths inhuman 
Snnterre ordered the drums to beat, and the execu¬ 
tioners to perform their office. When they offered to 
bind his hands, he ftarted back as if about to refill ; 
but recolledled himfeif in a moment, and fubmitted. 

When the inllrument of death defeended, the prieft ex¬ 
claimed, “ Son cf St Louis, afeend to heaven.” The 
bleeding head was held up, and a few of the populace 
(honied Vrcs la Rcjnulique. His body was interred in 
a grave that was filled up with quicklime, and a guard 
placed around till it fhould be confumed. 

Thus fell Louis XVI. He poflelfed from nature Chi.ru .ter 
a good under ftanding, which, however, was blunt- t!l «* liv¬ 
ed by the early indulgences of a court. He had a fortun,tc 
ftrong fenfe of juftice, and his humanity, was perhaps monarch ' 
ex-treme. One defect rendered his virtues of little va¬ 
lue, which was the pofleffion of an irrefolute and un. 
heady character. Unambitious, and eafily advifed, he 
was without difficulty induced to change’his purpofes, 
efpecially by his queen, whofe connexion with the 
home of Auftriahad always tended to render his coun¬ 
sels unpopular, Whether he was or was not connedted 
with the loreign invaders of his country, poPcerity mu ft 
decide; but all men of fenfe and moderation muft be 


nothing to you but the truth ; my confidence reproaches 
me with nothing: I never was afraid of having my 
condudt inveftigated ; but I obferved with great uneali- 
nefs, that I was accufed of giving orders for (bedding 
the blood of the people on the iothof A.uguft. The 
proofs I have given through my whole life of a contra¬ 
ry difpofition, I hoped would have faved me from fuch 
an imputation, which I now folemnly declare is entire- 
143 ty groundlefs.” 

But is con- The difeuffion was fatally clofed on the 16th of Ja- 
demned to nuary. After a fitting of near 34 hours, the punifii- 
ocath by j ment 0 f death was awarded by a fmall majority cf the 
,i ia jo- convention, and feveral of thefediffered in opinion from 
the reft, refpedling the lime when it fhould be infiidled ; 
fome contending that it fhould not be put in execution 
till after the end of the war, while others propofed to 
take the fenfe of the people, by teferring the fentence 
to the primary aflembl.es. 

M. Defeze then folemnly invoked the aflembly in 
the name of his col c igues,to confiderby what a fmall 
majority the punlhment of death was pronounced 
ngainft the dethroned monarch. “ Do not afflift 
f i ance (added this eloquent advocate) by a judgment 
that will appear terrible to her, when Jive voices only were 
*ol. XVI. 


convinced that he was murdered by a band of ruffian?. 

Indeed a fentence fo infamous, and in all refpedls un- 
juft, is not to be found in the records of hiftory. The 
greater part of the charges brought againft him were 
trilling. Thofe which feem to be of importance re¬ 
late to condudt authorifed by the conftitution tinder 
which he afted ; and that conftitution declared his per- 
fon inviolable. The fevered punilhment that he could 
incur by law, was not death, but depofition ; and there 
is no doubt, that in putting him to death the French 
nation broke the focial compadt which their reprefen- 
tatives made w.th him. In a political view, this tragi¬ 
cal event was injurious to the republican caufe through¬ 
out Europe. Few men out of France ventured tojulli- 
fy it; and in all countries it excited the moft violent 
indignation againft the rulers of the new republic. T 6 

New enemies were now haftening to join the general Ruptwe 
league againft France. We do not mean here to enter With ( )re*t 
into a detail of the political ftruggles that occurred in 
any other ct untry, than that in the narrative of whofe 
revolution we are now engaged. It will therefore only 
be neceffary to remark in general, that the Britifh go¬ 
vernment at this time thought itfelf endangered by the 
propagation of thofe fpeculative opinions which had 

A- a overturned 



loth of Auguft 1792 from giving to the French 
French nation proofs of his attachment to the concert Revolution 
of crowned heads ; that he had drawn into the fame I 793 - 
lake the ftadtholder of the United Provinces; that, 
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French overturned the French monarchy. Almoft all the men of the 
Revolution 0 f property in the kingdom concurred with the miniftry 
JW in thinking a war with France neceffary for the pur- 
pofe of fecuring the conftitution at home. After the 
toth of Auguft the Britifh mini ft er had been recalled ; contrary to the treaty of 1783, the Englifh miniftry 
but the new republic flill fuffeied the former ambafla- had granted protedtion to the emigrants and others who 
m dor from France, M. Chauvelin, to remain in England, have openly appeared in arms againft France ; that they 
Grounds of The oftenfible grounds of quarrel on the part of have committed an outrage againft the French repub- 
the quarrel Great Britain were chiefly two ; the decree of the 15th lie, by ordering the ambaffador of France to quit Great 
un the part 0 f November 1792, by which it was truly obferved that Britain; that the Englifh have flopped divers boats 
"/_ 5 Jr . e " t encouragement to rebellion was held out to the fubjedls and veffels laden with corn for France, whilft, at the 


Britain. 


of every ilate, and that war was thereby waged againft 
every eftablifhed government. Of this decree the French 
executive council gave explanations, denying the fair- 
nefs of the interpretation put upon it, and alleging, 
that the intention of the convention was only to give 
aid to fuch countries as had already acquired their free¬ 
dom, and by a declaration of the general will requefted 
aid for its prefervation. But this explanation cannot be 
admitted. The decree exprefsly fays, that the French 
nation will grant qffijlance to all who w'ljh to procure liber¬ 
ty ; and when it is confidered what their notions of li¬ 
berty are, it cannot be doubted but that their intention 
was to excite rebellion in foreign nations. The fecond 
point of difpute referred to the opening of the Scheldt. 
Thisriver runs from Brabant through the Dutch territory 
to the fea. The Dutch had (hut up the mouth of it, and 
prevented any maritime commerce from being carried on 
by the people of Brabant by means of the river. To render 
themfelves popular in Brabant, the French had decla¬ 
red, that they would open the navigation of the Scheldt. 
But Great Britain had fome time before bound herfelf 
by treaty with the Dutch to affift them in obftrufting 
this navigation, and now declared to the French, that 
the projeft of opening the Scheldt muft be renounced 
if peace with Great Britain was to remain. The 
French alleged, that by the law of nations navigable ri 


fame time, contrary to the treaty of 1786, they con¬ 
tinue the exportation of it to other foreign countries; 
that to thwart more efficacioufly the commercial tranf- 
adtions of the republic with England, they have by an 
adt of parliament prohibited the circulation of affignats. 

The convention therefore declare, that in confequence 
of thefe adts of hoftility and aggreffion, the French re¬ 
public is at war with the king of England and the 
ftadtholder of the United Provinces.” 

The abfurdity of pretending that any treaty with 
France made in 1783 could be violated by protecting 
the emigrants who fled from the fury of the convention, 
muft be obvious to every reader. The convention was 
confidered a rebelliousjufurpation of the government with 
which fuch a treaty was made. The prohibition of 
affignats was certainly contrary to no law, and was fanc- 
tioned by every motive of expediency, unlefs the con¬ 
vention could prove that all nations were bound by 
the law of nature to rifle their own credit upon the 
credit of the French republic. i 4? 

About a fortnight after this declaration againft And 
Britain, war was likewife declared againft Spain ; and againft 
in the courfe of the fummer France was at war with s P am ' 
all Europe, excepting only Swifter!and, Sweden, Den¬ 


mark, and Turkey. 

In the mean time General Dumourier, who was pro- p rogrt f s 0 f 
vers ought to be open to all who refide on their banks; ceeding agreeably to his orders, made an attack upon Dumou- 
but that the point was of no importance either to Holland ; but in doing this he dilperfed his troops in rier. 
France or England, and even of very little importance fuch a manner as to expofe them much to any attack 
to Holland ; that if the people of Brabant themfelves on the fide of Germany. He commanded General Mi- 
chofe to give it up, they would make no objedlion. randa to inveft Maeftricht, while he advanced to block 

up Breda and Bergen-op-zoom.'The firft of thefe places, 
viz. Breda, furrendered on the 24th of February ; Klun- 
dert was taken on the 26th ; and Gertruydenberg on the 
4th of March. But here the triumphs of Dumourier 
ended. The fieges of Williamftadt and Bergen-op- 
zoom were vigoroufly but unfuccefsfully preffed. On jj e ; s <j e 
the 1 ft of March General Clairfait having palled the feated. 
Roer, attacked the French polls, and compelled them 
to retreat with the lofs of 2000 men. 

The following day the archduke attacked them anew 
with confiderable fuccefs. On the 3d the French were 
driven from Aix-la-Chapelle, with the lofs of 4000 men 
killed and 1600 taken prifoners. 

The fiege of Maeftricht was now raifed, and the 
French retreated to Tongres, where they were alfo at¬ 
tacked and forced to retreat to St Tron. Dumourier 
here joined them, but did not bring his army along 
with him from the attack upon Holland. After fome 
Ikirmilhes a general engagement took place at Neer- 


It has been thought remarkable, that the Dutch gave 
themfelves no trouble about the matter. They did not 
alh the affiftance of England ; and with that coolnefs 
which is peculiar to their charafter, the merchants in¬ 
dividually declared, that if the Scheldt was opened, they 
could manage their commerce as well at Antwerp as 
at Amfterdam. But in all this there is nothing 
flrange. Among the Dutch were many republicans, 
who wifhed for the downfal of the ftadtholder. Thefe 
rejoiced at every thing which diftreffed him, or had a 
tendency to render his office ufelefs in the eyes of the 
people. Others, who thought differently, were afraid 
to fpeak their fentiments, as Dumourier was in their 
neighbourhood with a viftorious army. The refult of 
the whole was, that M. Chauvelin was commanded by 
the Britifh government to leave the country. The 
French executive council gave powers to another mini- 
ra8 fter M. Maret, to negociate, and requefted a paffport 

W f r for him; but he was not fuffered to land. The haughty 


the republicans having thus far humbled themfelves before winden. It was fought on the part of the French 

England l ‘ ie Britifh government, at laft, on the lft of Febru- with great obftinacy ; but they were at length over- 
and ftadt- ary i793,on the motion of Brilfot, the national con- powered by the number of their enemies, and perhaps 
holder of vention decreed, among other articles, that “ George alfo by the treachery of their commander. This de~ 


Holland, king of England had never cealed fince the revolution feat was fatal. 


The French loft 3000 men, and 6000 
immediately 


-/ 
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Trenc'i immediately deferted and wenthome to France.Dumou- 
Revolution r ; er continued to retreat, and on the 22d he was again 
attacked near Louvain. He now, through the medium 
of Colonel Mack, came to an agreement wilh the Ini- 
perialifts that his retreat fhould not be ferioufly inter¬ 
rupted. It was now fully agreed between him and the 
lmperialifts,that while the latter took pofleflion of Conde 
and Valenciennes, he fhould march to Paris, dilfolve 
the convention, and place the fon of the late king up¬ 
on the throne. 

The rapid retreat and fucceflive defeats of General 
Dumourier rendered his conduit fufpicious. Commif- 
fioners were fent from the executive power for the pur- 
pofe of difcovering his deligns. They diflembled, and 
pretended to communicate to him a fcheme of a coun¬ 
ter-revolution. He confelTed his intention of diflolving 
the convention and the Jacobin club by force, which 
he faid would not exift three weeks longer, and of re- 
ftoring monarchy. On the report of thefe commif- 
fioners the convention fent Bournonville the minifter of 
war to fuperfede and arreft Dumourier, along with Ca¬ 
mus, Blancal, La Marque, and Quinette, as commif- 
fioners. The attempt on the part of thefe men was 
at lead hazardous, to fay no more of it; and the refult 
■was, that on the firft of April Dumourier fent them 
prifoners to General Clairfait’s head quarters at Tour- 
But his ar- lla y as hoftages for the fafety of the royal family. He 
my refufe next attempted to feduce his army from their fidelity 
to aiSt with to the convention ; but he fpeedily found that he had 
him. much miftaken the charadler of his troops. Upon the 
report that their general was to be carried as a criminal 
to Paris, they werefeized with fudden indignation ; but 
when they found that an attempt was making to pre¬ 
vail with them to turn their arms againft: their coun¬ 
try, their fentiments altered. On the 5th of April two 
tions of the proclamations were iflued ; one by General Dumourier, 
Imperial and the other by the prince of Saxe Cobourg, declaring 
that their only purpofe was to reflore the conftitution 
of 1789, 1790, and 1791. Prince Cobourg announ¬ 
ced that the allied powers wiflied merely to co-operate 
with General Dumourier in giving to France her con- 
ftitutional king and the conftitution (he had formed for 
lierfelf, declaring, on his word of honour, that he came 
not to the French territory for the purpofe of making 
conquefts. On the fame day Dumourier went to the 
advanced guard of his own camp at Maulde. He there 
learned that the corps of artillery had rifen upon their 
general, and were marching to Valenciennes ; and he 
foon found that the whole army had determined to 
Hand by their country. Seven hundred cayalry and 
800 infantry was the whole amount of tbofe that de- 
feited with Dumourier to the Auftrians, and many of 
them afterwards returned. 

By the defedlion of Dumourier, however, the whole 
army of the north was diffolved, and in part dilbanded, 
this period, in prefence of a numerous, well-difciplined, and viflo- 
rions enemy. The Pruffians were at the fame time ad¬ 
vancing on the Rhine with an immenfe force, and about 
to commence the fiege of Mentz. In the interior of 
the republic more fei ions evils if poilible were arifing. 
In the departments of La Vendee and La Loire, or 
the Provinces of Brittany and Poitou, immenfe multi¬ 
tudes of emigrants and other royalifts had gradually af- 
fembled in the courfe of the winter. They profelfed 
to adt in the name of Monfieur, as regent of France. 
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About the middle of March they advanced againft Tr.-ncK 
Nantz to the amount of 40,000. In the beginning Revolution: 
of April they defeated the republicans in two pitched 
battles, and poflefled themfelves of 50 leagues of coun¬ 
try. They even threatened by their own efforts to 
/hake the new republic to its foundation. On the 8th C.mgref-of 
of April a congrefs of the combined powers affembled the com¬ 
at Antwerp. It was attended by the prince of Orange Uned ^ 
and his two Tons, with his excellency Vander Spiegel, P ower -' 
on the part of Holland ; by the duke of York and 
Lord Auckland on the part of Great Britain ; by the 
prince of Saxe Cobourg, Counts Metterinch, Sraren- 
berg, and Mercy Dargenteau, with the Pruffian, Spa- 
nifti, and Neapolitan envoys. It was here determined 
to commence a&ive operations againft France. The 
prince of Cobourg’s proclamation was recalled, and a 
fcheme of conqueft announced. i~~ 

Commiffioners from the convention now fet up the T he 1 ei>*ih- 
ftandard of the republic anew, and the fcattered bat-' lca l“ “ J' 5 
talions flocked around it. General Dampierre was ap- 
pointed commander, and on the 13th he was able to* 
refill a general attack upon his advanced polls. On 
the 14th, his advanced guard yielded to fuperior num¬ 
bers, but on the 15th was victorious in a long and 
well-fought battle. On the 23d the Auftrians were 
again repulfed, and on the ift of May General Dam¬ 
pierre was himfelf repulfed in an attack upon the 
enemy. On the 8th another engagement took place, in 
which the French general was killed by a cannon ball. 

On the 23d a very determined attack was made by the 
allies upon the French fortified camp of Famars, which 
covered the town of Valenciennes. The French were 
overcome, and in the night abandoned their camp. In 
confequence of this the allies were enabled to commence 
the fiege of Valenciennes; for Conde had been block¬ 
aded from the ill of April. 

About the fame time General Cuftine on the Rhine 
made a violent but unfuccefsful attack upon the Prui- 
fians, in confequence of which they were foon enabled 15S 

to lay fiege to Mentz. The Corfican General Paoli Revolt oi 
revolted at this period ; and the new republic, affaulted ^ ao ‘ i- 
Irom without by the whole ftrength of Europe, was un¬ 
dermined by treachery and faClion within. r.59 

While the country was in a ftate verging upon utter Ptate of 
ruin, parties in the convention were gradually waxing P arties >n 
more fierce in their animofity j and regardlefs of what fhe'rcv’ol"- 
was palling at a diftance, they feemed only anxious for tionary tri- 
the extermination of each other. In the month of banal UU- 
March, the celebrated Revolutionary Tribunal was efta- blilbed. 
blilhed for the purpofe of trying crimes committed 
againft the ftate ; and the Girondift party, the mildnefs 
of whofe adminiftration had contributed not a little to in- 
creafe the evils of their country, began to fee the ne- 
ceffity of adopting meafures of feverity. But the pub¬ 
lic calamities, which now rapidly followed each other in 
fucceffion, were aferibed by their countrymen to their 
imbecility cr perfidy. This gave to the party of thfe 
Mountain a fatal advantage. On the 15th of April 
the communes of the 48 fedtions cf Paris prefented a 
petition, requiring that the chiefs of the Girondifts 
therein named fhould be impeached and expelled from 
the convention. This was followed up on the ift of 
May by another petition from the fuburb of St Antoine. 

The Girondift party in the mean time impeached Ma¬ 
rat, but he was acquitted by the jury at his trial. The 
A a 2 Moua- 
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French Mountain, by the affiftance of the Jacobin club, had 
Kt-voiution u OW acquired a complete afcendency over the city of 
Paris. The Girondifts or Briflotines propofed there¬ 
fore to remove the convention from the capital; and to 
prevent this, the Mountain refolved to make the fame 
ufe of the people of the capital againft the Girondift 
party that they had formerly done a gain ft the monarch 
on the iotlr of Auguft. It is unneceffary to ftate in 
detail all the tumults that occurred either in Paris or in 
4 he convention during the remaining part of the month 
of May. On the 31ft, at four oclock in the morning, 
the tociin was founded, the generate was beat, and the 
alarm guns fired. All was commotion and terror. The 
citizens flew to arms, and affembled round the conven¬ 
tion. Some deputations demanded a decree of accufa- 
tion againft 35 of its members. The day, however, was 
fpent without decifion. On the afternoon of the ift 
of June an armed force made the fame demand. On 
the 2d of June this was repeated, the toefin again 
Funded, and an hundred pieces of cannon furrounded 
the na'.i 'nal hall. At laft Barrere mounted the tri¬ 
bune. pie was confidered as a moderate man, and re- 
i'pcftrd by both parties; but he now artfully deferted 
the Girondifts, He invited the denounced members 
voluntarily to refign their charafter of reprefentatives. 
, Some of them complied, and the prefident attempted 
to diffolve the fitting; but the'memhers were now 
inrprifoned in their own hall. Henriot, commander of 
the armed force, compelled them to remain ; and the 
obnoxious deputies, amounting to upwards of 90 in 
number, were put under arreft, and a decree of denun^ 
f ciation againft them figned. 

The It is obvious, that on this cccafion the liberties of 

Mountain France were trodden under foot. The minority of the 
party get national reprefentatives, by the affiftance of an armed 
the upper f trce railed in the capital, compelled the majority to 
fubmit to their meafures, and: took the leadingmembers 
prifoners. Thus the city of Paris affirmed to itfelf the 
whole powers of the French republic ; and the nation 
was no longer governed by reprefentatives fteely chofen, 
but by a minority of-their members, whofe fentiments 
the city of Paris and the Jacobin club had thought fit to 
approve of. Human hiftory is a mafs of contradiflions. 
The Mountain party came into power by preaching li¬ 
berty, and by violating its fundamental principles. How 
far the plea of political neceffity may excufe their con- 
duff, we fhall not venture to decide explicitly. Certain 
it is, however, that they foon commenced a career of 
the moil terrible energy both at home and abroad that 
is to be found in the annals of nations. 


of Mentz and Valenciennes piotefted it againft the im- French 
mediate entrance of a foreign force, and allowed leifure Revelutio* 
for one of its internal factions to gain an afcendancy, ._ 1? ^ 3 * l _ r 
and thereafter to protedt its- independence. In the 
meantime, the political' enthufiafm of all orders of per- 
fons was fuch, that even the female fex did not efcape 1 ( it 
its contagion. A young woman of the name of Char- Marat 
lotte Corde, in the beginning of July, came from the murdered 
department of Calvades to devote her life for what fhe a wo * 
thought the caufe of freedom and of her country. She mau ‘ 
requefted an interview with Marat, the moft obnoxious 
of the Mountain party. Having obtained it, and con- 
verfed with him calmly for fome time, fhe fuddenly 
plunged a dagger in his bread, and walked carelefsly 
out of the houfe. , She was immediately feized and 
condemned. At the place of execution, fhe behaved 
with infinite conftancy, fhouting Vive la republique. The 
remains of Marat , were interred with great fplendor, 
and the convention attended his funeral. His party 
perhaps derived advantage-from the manner of his. 
death, as it feemed to fallen the odious charge of affaf- 
finatjon upon their antagonifts, and gave them the ap¬ 
pearance of fuffering in the caufe of l.berty. The 
truth is, that affaffination was fandtioned by both par¬ 
ties under pretence of defending the liberties of the re¬ 
public. 1 6$ 

One of the firft adts of the Mountain junto after The repuli- 
their triumph was to” finifli the republican conftitution. lican con- 
Previous to their fall, the Girondifts had brought for- ^j^ 0 " 
ward the plan of a conftitution, chiefly the work of mouh- 
Condorcet; but it never was fandtioned by the conven- tain, 
tion, and was too intricate to be pradtically ufeful. 

The new conftitution now framed, which was after¬ 
wards fandtioned by the nation, but has never yet been 
put in pradtice, aboliihes the former mode of eledting 
the reprefentatives of the people through the medium 
of eleEtoral affemblies, and appoints them to be chofen 
immediately by the primary affemblies, which are made 
to ccnfift of from 200 to 600 citizens, each man vo¬ 
ting by ballot or open vote at his option. . There is 
one deputy for every 40,000 individuals, and popula¬ 
tion is the foie bafis of reprefentation. The elections 
take place every year bn the j ft of May. Eledtoral 
affemblies are ftill retained for one purpofe. Every 
200 citizens in the primary affemblies name one eledtor - r ' 
and an affembly of all the eledtors of the department is 
afterwards held, which eledts candidates for t-he executive 
council, or miniftry of the republic. The legiflative hody 
choofes out of this lift of candidates the members of 
the executive council. One half of this council is re- 


The firft refult of their vidlory in the capital was ca¬ 
lamitous to the republic at large. Briffot and f me 
other deputies efcaped, and endeavoured to kindle the 
Pcvnai ci- flames of civil war. In general, however, the influence 
t es and of the Jacobin club, and of its various branches, was 
de r ar " fuch, that the north of France adhered to the conven- 
nents re- t j on as it flood; but the fouthern departments were 
licence."" fpeedily in a ftate of rebellion. The department of 
Lyons declared the Mountain party outlawed. Mar- 
feilles and Toulon followed the example of Lyons, and 
entered into a confederacy, which has fince been known 
by the appellation of Foederalifm. The departments, of 
La Gironde and Calvades broke out into open revolt. 
In ftiort, the whole of France was in a ftate of violent 
jccnvqlfioB. Still, however, lie enthufiaftic garrifoas 


newed by each legiflature in the laft month of the fef- 
fion. Every law, after it is paffed by the legiflative: 
body, is fent to the department. If in more than half 
of the departments the tenth cf the primary affemblies 
oi each have not objected to it, it becomes effectual. 
Trial by jury is eftablilhed. National conventions may 
be called for altering the conftitution, and mujl be call¬ 
ed, if required by the tenth of the primary affemblies 
of each department in a majority of the departments. 

The publication of this conftitution procured r.o 
fmall degree of applaufe to the convention and the 
Mountain party. The rapidity with which it was 
formed (being only a fortnight) feemed to caft a juft 
reproach upon the-flownefs of their antagonifts, and ie 
was regarded as a proof of their being decidedly fe¬ 
rrous. 
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Tien:h rious in the caufe of republicanifm. No regard, how- 
Kcvoiu-.ioi! ever> } lafi |, ecll t 0 it by the convent : on, which has 
. — . declared itfelf permanent, nor indeed does it feem pof- 
164 fible to carry it into execution. 

Fdl oi We have mentioned that Conde was invefted from 

V-T'ucbr* 5 ^ginning of April. It did not yield till the icth 
* L ‘ of July, when the gairifon was fo much reduced by fa¬ 
mine and difeafe, that out of 4000 men, of which it 
originally confided, only ijco were fit for fervice. The 
eyes of all Europe were in the mean time fixed upon 
the fiege of Valenciennes. Colonel Moncrieff had con¬ 
tended, that batteries ought immediately to be placed 
under the walls without approaching it by regular pa¬ 
rallels ; but the Imperial engineer Mr Ferraris afferted, 
that the work of the spent Vauban mud be treated with 
more refpeft ; and his opinion was adopted by the 
council if war. The trenches were opened on the 
14th of June. Few fallies w ere attempted by the gar- 
ri.on, on account of the fmallnefs of their number. 
The inhabitants at fird wiftied to furrender ; but the 
violence of the bombardment prevented their alfem- 
hling or giving much trouble on that head to General 
1 'errand the governor. Much of the labour of the 
fiege confided of mines and countermines. Some of 
thefe having been fuccefsfully fprung by the allies, the 
town was Surrendered on the 37th of July by capitula¬ 
tion to the Duke of York, who took poffeffion of it in 
behalf of the emperor of Germany. The liege of 
Mentz was at the fame time going on. It fullered 
much from famine. At lad, after an unfuccefsful at¬ 
tempt by the French army on the Rhine for its relief, 
Mentz furrendered on the 22d of July. 

At the termination of the liege of Valenciennes it is 
faid that the allied powers were at a lofs how to pro¬ 
vided as to cee( j next. The Audrian commanders are faid to have 
thur u- preferred two plans: The fird was to penetrate to Pa¬ 
ris by the affiftance of the rivers w'hich fall into the 
Seine; the other was to take advantage of the conder- 
nation occafioned by the furrender of Valenciennes, and 
with 53,000 light troops to penetrate fuddenly to Pa¬ 
lis, while a debarcation fhould be made on the coad of 
Brittany to adld the royalifts. The propofal of the 
Brit'th mini’lly was, however, adopted, which was, to 
divide the grand army, and to attack Wed Flanders, 
Unfortu- beginning w th the fiege of Dunkirk. This determi¬ 
nate conif- nation proved ruinous to the a'lies. The French found 
qucnces of means to vanqulih in detail that army, which they 
the divilion CO' Id li t encounter when in i.ed. 
nf their i s f : ;j dial t'e Duke if York was in fecret cor- 

rc'jx.ndence wi*h Omeron the governor of Dunkirk; 
but lie was let,! wed before any advantage could be ta¬ 
ken of his tr.-nchei y. On the 2 pth of Augud the 
Duke of York attacked and drove the French eutpofts 
into the town, alter an action in which the Audrian 
Gencir .1 Dalton was killed. A naval ornament was 
expected from Great Britain to co-operate in the fiege, 
but it did mt arrive. In the mean time, a drong re¬ 
publican lorce menaced the coverng army of the allies, 
which was corr.miudtd by General Freytag. He was 
f inn attacked and totally routed. The fiege was 1 ai¬ 
de -I. The Until 1 ) led their heavy cannon and baggage, 
with f_v2r.il thou find men ; and the convention, belie¬ 
ving that their General Houchard could have cut off 
th: Duke of York’s retreat, tried and executed him for 
litis neglect of duty. 
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Prince Cobourg and General Clairfait in the mean 
time unfuccefsfuliy attempted to behege Cambray and “ tlon 
Bouchain. Quefnoy was, however, taken by General 
Clairfait on the 11th of September; and here finally 
terminated for the prefent campaign the fuccefs of the 
allies in the Netherlands. 

A ccnliderable part of the French army of the 
north took a drong pofiticn near M-tubeuge, where 
they W’ere blockaded by Prince Cobourg ; but upon 
the 15th and 16th of October he was repeatedly at¬ 
tacked by the French troops under General Jourdan, 
who fucceeded Houchard. The French had now re¬ 
covered their vigour. They brought into the field a 
formidable train of artillery, in which were many 24 
pounders. Commiffioners irom the convention ha¬ 
rangued the loldicrs, threatened the fearful, and ap¬ 
plauded th: brave. Crowds of women, without confu* 
lion, went through the ranks, didributing fpirituous li¬ 
quors in abundance, and carrying off the wounded. 

The attacks were repeated and terrible on both fides ; 
but the Audrians had condderably the difadvantage, 
and Prince Cobourg retired during the night. 1 he 
French now menaced maritime Flanders. They took 
Furnes and befieged Nieuport. A detachment of 
Britifh troops ready to fail to the Wed Indies were 
hadily fent to Odend, and prevented for the prefent 
the farther progrefs of the French. 

Such was the multiplicity of the events that new oc¬ 
curred in France, that it is difficult to date the out¬ 
lines of them with any tolerable perfpicuity. We have 
already mentioned the extendve diffenfions that occur¬ 
red throughout the republic in conlequence of the tri¬ 
umph of the Mountain party on the 31ft of May. The 
department of Calvades was fird in arms againd the 
convention under the command of General Felix Wimp- 
fen ; bur before the end of July the infurredtion was j ( j 

quieted, after a few flight fkiimiffies. But the fosdera- Lyons be- 
lain of the cities of Marfeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, dill by 
remained. Lyons was attacked on the 8th of Augud ^donal 
by the conventional troops. Several addons followed, troops, aui 
which were attended with great hols both on the part taken, 
of the affailar.ts and of the befieged. The city was re¬ 
duced alrr.od to ruins; but it held out during the 
whole moil th of September. The befieging General 
Kellerman was removed from his* command, on account 
of his i upji* led inactivity ; and the city furrendered 011 
the 8th of Ocbf >er to General Doppct, a man v>lioli«iJ 
lately been a pby.'kian. Such was Use rage of party UurJur- 
zeal at this tun:, that tt«o walls and public buildings of mgeharao 
Lyons were ordered to be d.droyed, and its name tcr *>f tl.c 
changed to that of / il:t y!‘h a c!:ie. Many hundreds C0IU ] ,| '_i- 
of us citizens were dt tgged t > the fcaffold on account ow * ' 
of their a ltged trcafoaublc rtbft tnce to the convention. 

The vrdroiious party, we.iiitd by the llow operation of 
the gun! t:nc , at laid deilroyed their pruuners in multi¬ 
tudes, by firing grape-ffiot upon them. Such indeed 
was the unrelenting character of the Mountain at this 
time, not only here but through the whole republic, 
that they themfelves pi eter.deJ not to excufe it, but 
declared that tcir.r was with them tie order of the 
day. 

In the end cf July General Carter>: was fim .1 agair.lt Tl J ,viar- 
Marfcilks, In the legiutilng of Avguft he gained fnllois 
fome fucceffes over tire advanced foederaliff troops. On obliged t* 
the 24th he took the town of Air, and the Marfeiii iis 
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French fubmitted. But the leading people of the important 
Revolution town anc j harbour of Toulon entered into a negocia- 
■ . tion, and fubmitted to the Britifh admiral Lord Hood, 

1 ‘Jo under condition that (he ihould prefer ve as a depofit the 
Toulon town and fhipping for Louis XVII. and under the fti- 
aHyfubmits P u ^ atl0n that he fhould a (lift in reftoring the conftitu- 
to Lord * * tion °f 1789. The fiege of Toulon was commenced 
Hood, by General Cartaux in the beginning of September. 

It continued without much vigour during that and the 
whole of the fucceeding month. Neapolitan, Spanifh, 
and Englifli troops, were brought by fea to aflift in its 
defence. In the beginning of November, General Car¬ 
taux was removed to the command of the army in Italy, 
and General Dugommier fucceeded him. General O’ 
Hara arrived with reinforcements from Gibraltar, and 
took upon him the command of the town, under a 
commiflion from his Britannic majefty. On the 30th 
of November, the garrifon made a powerful fally 
to deftroy fome batteries that were erefling upon 
heights which commanded the city. The French were 
furprifed, and the allies fucceeded completely in their 
objeft ; but, elated by the facility of their conqueft, the 
allied troops rufhed forward in purfuit of the flying 
enemy, contrary to their orders, and were unexpected¬ 
ly met by a ftrong French force that was drawn out to 
protedl the fugitives. General O’Haranowcame from 
the city to endeavourto bring offhis troops with regulari¬ 
ty. He was wounded in the arm and taken prifoner. The 
total lofs of the allies in this affair was eftimated at nearly 
one thoufand men. The French had now muftered in 
full force around Toulon, and prepared for the attack. 
It was begun on the 19th of December in the morn¬ 
ing, and was chiefly diredted againft Fort Mulgrave, 
defended by the Britifh. This fort was proteffed by 
171 an entrenched camp, 13 pieces of cannon, 36 and 24 
Who is at pounders, &c. 5 mortars, and 3000 troops. Such was 
length obli- t h e ardour of affault, that it was carried in an hour, 
«uate°it Va " an d the whole garrifon was deftroyed or taken. The 
allies now found it impoflible to defend the place ; and 
in die courfe of the day embarked their troops, after 
having fet on fire the arfenal and fhips. A feene of 
confufion here enfued, fuch as has not been known in 
the hiftory of modern wars. Crowds of people of eve¬ 
ry rank, age, and fex, hurried on board the fhips, to 
avoid the vengeance of th,eir enraged countrymen. 
Some of the inhabitants began to fire upon their late 
allies; others in defpair were feen plunging into the 
fea, making a vain effort to reach the fhips; or putting 
an end at once to their own esiftence upon the fhore. 
Thirty-one fhips of the line were found by the Britifh 
at Toulon ; thirteen were left behind ; ten were burnt; 
four had been previoufly fent to the French ports of 
Bred and Rochefort, with 5000 republicans who could 
not be trailed ; and Great Britain finally obtained by 
this expedition three fhips of the line and five frig'ates. 

On the fide of Spain the war produced nothing of 
importance; and in the mountainous country of Pied¬ 
mont it went on flowly. Nice and Chamberry were 
flill retained by the French ; but more terrible feenes 
17s were adting in other quarters. In La Vendee a mofl 
Proceed- bloody war was perfifled in by the royalifts. In that 
* n ^ 6 vn. th,e quarter of the country the language of the reft of France 
LaVendeT * s underftood. The people were fuperftitious, and 
' had acquired little idea of the new opinions that had 
lately been propagated in the reft of the empire. They 


were chiefly headed by priefts, and regarded their caufe French 
as a religious one. Their mode of warfare ufually was, Revolunoa 
to go on in their ordinary occupations as peaceable citi- .^793 
zens, and fuddenly to affemble in immenfe bands, info- 
much that at one time they were faid to amount to 
150,000 men. They befieged Nantz and the city of 
Orleans, and even Paris itfelf was not thought altoge¬ 
ther fafe from their enterprifes. The war was incon¬ 
ceivably bloody. Neither party gave quarter ; and La 
Vendee proved a dreadful drain to the population of 
France. On the 28th of June, the conventional gene¬ 
ral Biron drove the royalifts from Lucon ; and Nantz 
was relieved by general Beyffer. After fome fuccefs, 
general Wefterman was furprifed by them, and com¬ 
pelled to retreat to Parthenay. In the beginning of 
Auguft the royalifts were defeated by general Roffig- 
nol; but on the 10th of that month, under Charette 
their commander in chief, they again attacked Nantz, 
but fuffered a repulfe. It would be tedious to give a 
minute detail of this obfeure but cruel war. The roy¬ 
alifts were often defeated and feemingly difperfed, 
but as often arofe in crowds around the ailonifhed re¬ 
publicans. At laft, however, about the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, they were completely defeated, driven from La 
Vendee, and forced to divide into feparate bodies. One 
of thefe threw itfelf into the ifland of Noirmoutier, 
where they were fubdued ; another took the road of 
Maine and Brittany, where they ftruggled for fome 
time againft their enemies, and were at laft cut to 
pieces or difperfed. 

The royalifts had long expedted affiftance from Eng¬ 
land ; and an armament under the earl of Moira was 
adfually fitted out for that fervice, but it did not arrive 
till too late, and returned home without attempting a 
landing. 

The Mountain party always difgraced their fucceffes Horrid 
by dreadful cruelties. Humanity is (hocked, and hifto- cruelty of 
ry would almoft ceafe to obtain credit, were we to (late t ' ,e Moun " 
in detail the unrelenting cruelties which were exercifed tam P ar T‘ 
againft the unfortunate royalifts, chiefly by Carrier, a 
deputy from the convention, fent into this quarter with 
unlimited powers. Multitudes of prifoners were crowd¬ 
ed on board veffels in the Loire, after which the veffels 
were funk. No age nor fex was fpared ; and thefe exe¬ 
cutions were performed with every circumftance of wan¬ 
ton barbarity and infult. 

On the fide of the Rhine a great variety of events Progrefs of 
occurred during the months of Auguft and September, the allies 
Several engagements at firft took place, in which the on , tlle 
French were, upon the whole, fuccefsful. In Septem- Rluae * 
ber, however, Landau was inverted by the combined 
powers; and it was refolved to make every poflible ef¬ 
fort to drive the French from the ftrong lines of Weif- 
fembourg, on the river Lauter. On the 13th of Oc¬ 
tober, the Auftrian general Wurmfer made a grand 
attack upon thefe lines. The French fay that their 
generals betrayed them, and fuffered the lines to be ta¬ 
ken almoft without refiftance. The general of.the al¬ 
lies confeffed that the lines might have held out for 
feveral days. The French retreated to Hagenau, from 
which they were driven on the 18th ; and fuffered two 
other defeats on the 25th and 27th. Some of the prin¬ 
cipal citizens of Straftiourg now fent a private deputa¬ 
tion to general Wurmfer, offering to furrender the 
town, to be preferved as a depofit to be reftored to 

Louis 
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French Louis XVII. General Wurmfer refufed to accept of 
Revolution it U p on thefe terms, inlifting upon an abfolute furren- 
der to his Imperial Majefty. In confequence of the 
delay occalioned by difagreement, the negociation was 
difeovered, and the citizens of Stralbourg engaged in 
the plot werefeized by St Juft and Lebas, commilfion- 
ers from the convention, and brought to the fcaffold. 
Prodigious efforts were now made by the French to 
recover their ground in this quarter. General Irem- 
bert was Ihot at the head of the army on tire 9th of 
November, upon a charge, probably ill-founded, of 
treachery in the affair of the lines of Weiffembourg. 
On the 14th, however, Fort Louis was taken by the 
allies, not without fufpicion of treachery in the gover¬ 
nor. But here the fuccefs of general Wurmfer might 
be faid to terminate. On the 21ft: the republican ar¬ 
my drove back the Auftrians, and penetrated almoft to 
Hagenau. An army from the Mofelle now advanced 
to co-operate with the army of the Rhine. On the 
17th the Prulfians were defeated near Sarhruck. Next 
day their camp at Bliefcaftel was dormed, and the 
French advanced to Deux Ponts. On the 29th and 
30th the French were repulfed with great lofs in two 
length fuc- violent attacks made on the duke of Brunfwick near 
ceUful in Lautern. But it now appeared that the French had 
come into the field with a determination to conquer 
whatever it might cod. Every day was a day of battle, 
and torrents of blood were Ihed on both fides. The 
allies had the advantage of poffe fling the ground, which, 
in that quarter, at fuch a late feafon of the year, is very 
ftrong on account of its inequalities and moraffes. In 
military {kill, the French officers and thofe of the allies 
were perhaps nearly equal; but the French army was 
by far the moft numerous ; and although not a match 
in point of difeipline, yet it derived no fmall fuperiority 
from the enthufiafm with which the troops were ani¬ 
mated. On the 8th of December, under the command 
of general Pichegru, the French carried the redoubts 
which covered Hagenau by means of the bayonet. 

This modern inftrument of deflrufhon, againft which 
no defenftve weapon is employed, is always mod fuccefs- 
ful in the hands of the moft intrepid; and it was now a 
dreadful engine in the hands of French enthufiafm.— 
The fineft troops that ever Europe produced were un¬ 
able to withdand the fury of the republicans, which 
feemed only to increafe in proportion to the multitude 
of companions that they lod. On the 2zd the allies 
were driven with immenfe flaughter from Hagenau,not- 
withdauding the immenfe works they had thrown up 
for their defence. The entrenchments on the heights 
of RheifhofFen, Jaudei Ihoffen, See . were confidered as 
more impregnable than thofe of Jemappe. They were 
ftormed by the army of the Mofelle and the Rhine, 
tinder generals Hoche and Pichegru. On the 23d and 
24th, the allies were purfued to the heights of Wrotte. 
On the 26th, the entrenchments there were forced by 
the bayonet, after a defperate conflidh On the 27th, 
the republican army arrived at Weiffembourg in tri¬ 
umph. General Wurmfer retreated acrofs the Rhine, 
and the duke of Brunfwick hadily fell back to cover 
Mentz. The blockade of Landau, which had laded 
four months, was raifed. Fort Louis was evacuated 
by the allies, and Kaifeiflatern, Germerftieim, and 
Spires, fubmitted to the French.—During this lad 
month of the year 1793, the lofs of men on both fides 
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in this quarter was immenfe, and unexampled in the French 
hidory of modem war. It is even faid that it might Revolution 
amount to more than 70,000 or 80,000 men. - 

Thus far we have attended to the military affairs of 176 
the republic for fome time pad. Very violent efforts Violent ef- 
were in the mean time made at Paris by the new admi- Mountain^ 
nidration, edablilhed under the aufpices of the Jacobin 
club, and of the party called the Mountain. The new 
republican conditution had been prefented to the people 
in the primary affemblies, and accepted. The bufineff, 
therefore, for which the convention was called toge¬ 
ther, that of forming a conditution for France, was 
at an end ; and it was propoled that they lhould dil- 
folve themfelves, and order a new legiflative body to af- 
femble, according to the rules preferibed by that con¬ 
ditution. This was, no doubt, the regular mode of 
procedure ; but the ruling party confidered it as hazar¬ 
dous to convene anew affenibly, poffeffing only limited 
powers, in the prefent didraided date of the country. 

It was indeed obvious, that France at this time dood in 
need of a diftatorfliip, or of a government poffelfed of 
more abfolute authority than can be enjoyed by one 
that ads, or even pretends to ad, upon the moderate 
principles of freedom. It was therefore determined 
that the convention lhould remain undiffolved till the 
end of the war ; and that a revolutionary government, 
to be conduded by its members, lhould be edablilhed, 
with uncontrouled powers. Committees of its own 
body were feleded for the purpofe of conduding every 
department of bufinefs. The chief of thefe commit* 
tees was called the committee of public fafety. It fuper- 
intended all the red, and gave to the adrainidration of 
France all the fecrecy and difpatch which have been ac¬ 
counted peculiar to a military government, together 
with a combination of Ikill and energy hitherto un¬ 
known among mankind. A correfpondence was kept 
up with all the Jacobin clubs throughout the king¬ 
dom. Commiffioners from the convention were fent 
into all quarters, with unlimited authority over every 
order of perfons. Thus a government poffeffed of infi¬ 
nite vigilance, and more abfolute and tyrannical than 
that of any fingle defpot, was edablilhed ; and the 
whole tranfadions and refources of the date were xjj 
known to the rulers. On the 23d ofAugud, Barrere, France de¬ 
in name of the committee of public fafety, procured cf eed to be 
the celebrated decree to be paffed for placing the whole in a ?*** 
French nation in a fate of requftlion for the public fer- re 'l ui ^ It * on ' 
vice. “ From this moment (lays the decree) till that 
when all enemies lhall have been driven from the terri¬ 
tory of the republic, all Frenchmen lhall be in perma¬ 
nent readinefs for the fervice of the army. The young 
men lhall march to the combat; the married men lhall 
forge arms, and tranfport the provifions ; the women 
lhall make tents and clothes, and attend in the hofpi- 
tals ; the children lhall make lint of old linen ; the old 
men lhall caufe themfelves to be carried to the public 
fquares, to excite the courage of the warriors, to preach 
hatred againd the enemies of the republic ; the cellars 
lhall be walhed to procure faltpetre ; the faddle-horfes 
lhall be given up to complete the cavalry; the unmar¬ 
ried citizens, from the age of 18 to 25, lhall march 
fird, and none lhall fend a fubditute; every battalion 
lhall have a banner, with this inferiphon, The French 
nation rifen againf tyrants’’ The decree alfo regulates 
the mode ef organizing this mafs. A decree more ty¬ 
rannical 
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rani'iic il thm this War, never made fey an eaftcrn defpot; 
and when it was firft publifhed, foreigners were at a 
loft whether to regard it as a fublime effort of power¬ 
ful government, or as a wild pnjeft which could pro¬ 
duce nothing but confufon. The effects of it, how¬ 
ever have been truly terrible. We have already men¬ 
tioned forne of them in the bloody conteft u hich oc¬ 
curred upon the Rhine, and Europe was foon deftined 
to bear witnefs to {till more extraordinary events. 

In the end of July, general Cuftine was brought to 
trial, and executed, in confequence of a variety of ac- 
cufations of infidelity to his truft and difrefpeft to the 
convention. The queen was next brought to trial be¬ 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, on the 15th of Octo¬ 
ber. The charges againft her were very various; but 
the chief tendency of them was to prove that fhe had 
always been hofeile to the revolution, and had excited 
all the efforts that had been made by the court againft 
it. On the 16th of Oftober, this beautiful woman, 
whom fortune once placed fo high, ended her days on 
a fcaffold, after a mock trial, in which no regard was 
paid either to juflice or decency. She behaved with 
much dignity and compofure, and appeared deeply im- 
preffed with a fenfe of religion. The members of the 
convention who had been at the head of the Girondist 
party, and had either been detained in prifon fence the 
31ft of May, or feized in the departments to which 
they had retired, were afterwards brought to trial. 
On the 30th of October, 21 of them were executed, 
viz. Briifot, Vergniaud, Genfcnne, Duprat, Lehardi, 
Ducos, Fonfrede, Boileau, Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, 
Fauchet, Dufriche, Duperret, La Source, Carra, Beau¬ 
vais, Mainville, Antiboul, Vigce, and Lacaze. Seven¬ 
ty-one were ftill detained in confinement. The duke 
of Orleans was afterwards condemned, on a charge of 
having afpired to the fovereignty from the beginning of 
the revolution. His execution gave fatisfadion to all 
parties. His vote for the punifhment of death upon 
the trial of the late king had done him little honour 
even in the opinion of the Mountain, and had rendered 
him odious to all the reft mankind. 

The executions of perfons of all ranks, particularly 
of priefts and nobles, became now fo common, that it 
would be in vain to attempt to give any detail of them. 
Every perfon brought before the revolutionary tribunal 
was condemned as a matter of courfe. The Jacobins 
feemed infatiable in their thirft after blood, and the 
people at large appeared to regard their conduit with 
unaccountable indifference. 

When the human mind is once roufed, its adivity 
extends to every objed- At this time a new table of 
weights and meafures was eftablifhed by the conven¬ 
tion, in which the decimal arithmetic alone is employ¬ 
ed. The court of Spain had the liberality, notwith- 
flanding the war, to fuffer M. Mechain to proceed in 
his operations for meafuring a degree of the meridian 
in that country. Fie carried on his feries of triangles 
from Barcelona to Perpignan; and from this place the 
menfuration was continued to Paris. M. de Lambre, 
and his pupil M. le Francois, alfo meafured a degree of 
latitude in the vicinity of the Metropolis. In all, 12 
degrees of the meridian were meafured ; of which the 
mean is 57027 toifes, and by this the univerfal ftandard 
of meafure is calculated. M. M. de Borde and Caflini 
u.lermined the length of a pendulum thatfwings fe- 


conds, hi vacuo and in a mean temperature at Fails, to TrctieFi 
be 3 feet and 8,06 line-. M. M. Lavoifier and Hauy Revolution 
found that a cubic foot of diililled water at the free- 
zing point weighs in •vacuo 70 pounds and 60 gros 
French weight. We fha.ll infeit a table of the xnealures 
and weights now eftablifhed. 

Long Meafure. 

Metres. French Toifes. 

10,000,000= a quadrant of the meri¬ 
dian which is the prin¬ 
ciple on which the new 
meafure is founded - 5152430 

100,000 = an hundredth part of a 
quadrant, or decimal de¬ 
gree of the meridian 
1000 = a mil':ere, or mile 
100 = a ftadium 1 Agrarian 
10 = a perch J meafute. 


5I3H 

5 1 3 

f H-3243 
l 5 - l 3 2 ' 


1 = a metre, or rectilineal 
unit 

or o. 1 = a decimetre or palm 
tso or 0.01 = a centremetre, or di¬ 
git - 
woo-or o.coi= a niilemetre 


, - . _ 43 

Fed. Inch . Lints. 


3 

o 

o 

0 


o 

3 

o 

o 


11.5.4 

8.344 

4 - 4:4 
•44 4 


Sttpcrficial Mcc 


■J — 


Sq. Metres. 

10,000 = an are, or laperficial unit, being 
a fquare the fide of which is 100 
metres in length 

1000= a deciare, or tenth of an are; a 
fuperfkies an hundred metres 
long, and ten broad 
100 = a centiare - - - 

Meafures of Capacity. 

Cub. decimetres Paris Pints. Paris Bujh 

1000 = the cubic metre , or cade 

or tun - - 10514 

100 = dedicade, or fetier 1054 

10 = centicade, or bufhel io4 

1 = cubic decimetre, or pint i,/_ 

Weights. 

Cub. decimetres French Pounds, 

of water. 

1000 = the weight of a cubic metre, or 
cade of water, is called a bar or 

millier 

ico = of a bar, or decibar, or quintal 
10 = of a bar, or centibar, or decal 


Sq. Fat. 


94851 


9483.1 

948.31 


78.9 

7.89 

.789 

.0789 


i = the weight of a cu¬ 
bic decimetre of wa¬ 
ter is called a grave, 
or pound 

.1 = 1%. of a grave, or 
decigrave , or ounce 
.01 = ,4o of a grave, or 
centigrave,or dram 
.001 = the weight of a cu¬ 
bic centimetre of wa¬ 
ter, is named a gra- 
vet, or maille 

•0001 = decigravet, or grain 
.00001 = ccntigravet 


lb. 


2044.4 
204.44 
20.444 


oz.gros.graim .^ 


5 49 


12.1 


44.41 


o 

6 

o 


o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 


18.841 
1.8841 
0.18841 
A piece 
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Trench A piece of filler coin weighing a centigrade, and a in intercourfe with the other nations of Europe. The R ^ rtf , nC j’ 
Kc volution franc of filver, according; to the former ftandard will be populace, however, could not at once relinquifh en- 
1793 - worth 40 fols 10J deniers. The mtlliare, or thou- tirely the religion of their fathers. The Commune of 
w ' v ^ / fand metres, is fubftituted for the mile; and the are, Paris ordered the churches to be (hut up, but the Con- 
for the arpent in land-meafure. The latter two are vention found it neceffary to annul this order; and Robe- 
to each other as 49 to 25. The aftronomical circles fpierre gained no fmall degree of popularity by fup- 
with which RI. M. de Borda and Caffini made the obfer- porting the liberty of religious' worfhip on this occa- 
vations, are divided according to this plan. The qua- lion. Hebert and Fabre d’Eglantine, who led the op- 
drant contains 100 degrees, and each degree 100 mi- pofite party, haftened their own fall by this ill-judged 
nutes. Hence the minute of a great circle on our contempt of popular opinion. _ 

globe is equal to a mtlliare, or new French mile. If, For, now that the republic faw itfelf fttccefsful in Qjarrels 

for the redudion of this meafure, we eftimate the all quarters, when the Mountain party and the Jacobins between 

Paris toife, according to the comparifon made with had no rival at home, and accounted themfelves in no tfce Moun. 
the ftandard kept in the Royal Society of Lon- immediate danger from abroad, they began to fplit into s , 
don, at 6.3925 Englifti feet, the milHare or minute will fadions, and the fierceft jealoufies arofe. The Jacobin J 
be equal to 1093.633 yards, and the metre 3,280899 Club was the nfual place in which their contelts were 
113 feet. carried on; and at this time Robefpierre ailed the part 

A now ka- At t he fame period a new kalendar was formed.— of a mediator between all parties. He attempted with 
i c '.j By it the year is made to begin with the autumnal great art to turn their attention from private animofities 
t,rn e ' equinox, and is divided into 12 months. Thefe are to public affairs. He fpread a report that an invafion 
called Vindemaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, Nivos, Ventos, of Great Britain was fpeedily to take place. He there- 
Pluvios, Germinal, Flor.ial, Praireal, Meffidor, Fei vi- fore propofed that the Jacobin Club fhould fet themfelves 
dor, and Frudidor. The months confilt of 30 days to work to difeover the vulnerable parts of the Britilli 
each, and are divided into three decades. The days of conflitution and government. They did fo : They 
each decade are known by the names of Primidi, Duo- made fpeeches, and wrote elfays without number. And 
di, Tridi, See. to Decadi: and the day oi reft is ap- in this war the mod fierce and turbulent band of 


pointed for every tenth day, inftead of the feventh. 
The day (which begins at midnight) is diftributed into 
ten parts, and thefe are decimally divided and fubdivid- 
ed. Five fupernumerary days are added every year 
after the 30th of Fructidor. To thefe is given the ab- 
furd appellaticn of Sens CulioUicles, a word borrowed 
from a term of reproach (jars cullottc), which had of¬ 
ten been bellowed on the repubhean party from the 
meannefs of their rank and fortune; but which that 
party now attempted to render honourable and popu¬ 
lar. The childifh folly of this innovation has ftruck 
every perfon wtth furprize, as it can ferve no good pur- 
pofe whatever. It is a wonderful inftance of the way- 
wardnels of the human mind, which can occupy itfelf 
one moment with deeds of favage barbarity, and the 
next with a matter fo unimportant as the artificial di- 
vifion of time. 

Decay of The religion of France had been gradually lofing its 

religion, influence ; and on the 7th of November, Gobet bilhop 
of Paris, along with a great multitude of other eccle- 
fiaflics, came into the hall of the convention, and folemn- 
ly rdigrted their functions and renounced the Chriftian 
religion. All the clergymen, whether Proteftant or Ca¬ 
tholic, that were members of the convention, followed 
this example, exepting only Gregoire, whom we for- 
meily mentioned as having been one of the fir ft pried s 
that joined the Tiers Etat after the meeting of the 
States Generali He had the courage toprofefs himfe.f 
a Chriftian although he faid that the emoluments of his 
bifhopric were at the fervice of the republic. With the 
■acclamations of the convention, it was decreed that the 


men that ever perhaps exiftedin any country occupied 
and amufed for a very confiderable time. What is 
no lefs Angular, a great number of Britifti fubjedb 
favoured the plans of thefe reforming Atheifts; the 
condudl of the government giving ample fcope for 
cenfure. 187. 

The winter paffed away in tolerable quietnefs, and no A provi- 
military enterprife was undertaken either by the allies £ lanE ' ac " 
or by the French. On the ill of February, Barrere {^u^ert 
aliened in the Convention that the confederate powers 0 f the re- 
were willing provijfonally to acknowledge the French public by- 
republic, to confent to a ceffation of holfilities for two the allies 
years, at the end of which a lading peace fhould be ra- rejefied by 
tilled by the French people. But this propofal the venciolt” 
Convention declared itfelf determined to rejeft, as af¬ 
fording to the other nations of Europe the means of 
undermining their new government. In the mean time, vigorous 
the revolutionary government was gradually becoming ftateof the 
more vigorous. Thirty committees of the Convention revolution- 
managed the whole bulinefs of the ftate, without Ilia- ary govern¬ 
ing much of the direct executive government, which ment ’ 
relied in the committee of public fafety. Thefe diffe¬ 
rent committees were engaged in the utmoft variety of 
objects. The ruling party had no competitors for 
power. Without confufion or oppofition, therefore, 
the moft extenfive plans were rapidly cartied into effed. 

The Convention was little more than a court in which 
every project was folemnly regiftered. In the famefef- 
fion 30 decrees would fometimes be paffed uponobje&s ^ 
the moft widely different. The finances were under Manage- 
one committee, at the head of which was Cambon.— ment «'f 


only French deities hereafter fhould be Liberty, Eqnali- This committee, found refources for the moft lavifh ex- the finan ~ 
ty, Reafon, &c. and they would feem to have confe- penditurc. The allignats were received as money odier're 
crated thefe as a kind of new objeds of worfhip.— throughout the ftate ; and thus a paper mill was laid to fourres of 
What political purpofe the leaders in the convention in- have become more valuable than a mine of gold. Their the nation* 
tended to ferve by this proceeding does not clearly ap- credit was fupported by an arbitrary law regulating the 
pear; unlefs, perhaps, their objed was to render the maximum or higheft price of aU provifions, and by the 
Fiench manners and modes of thinking fo completely immenfe mafs of wealth which had come into the hands 
new, that it flu uld never be in their power to return to of the Convention by feizing the church lands, and by 
the (late from which they had juft emerged, or to unite confifcating the property of royalifts, emigrants, and 
Vol. XVI. B b perfons 
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Revolution perfons condemned by the revolutionary tribunal. So bert, Ronfin, Vincent, and others: but the old fociety French 

'' I?94 _ unequally had property been divided under the ancient retained its afcendency, and Robefpierre was now de- Revolution 
■Argovernment, that by means of thefe confifcations about cidedly its leader. This extraordinary man had gradu- V 7 ? 4 ' 
feven-tenths of the national territory was fuppofed to ally accumulated in his own perfon the confidence of the 
be in the hands of the public. To this was added the people and the direction of the government. As the 
plunder of the churches, confiding of gold and filver committees were above the Convention, which was be- 
laints, and utenfils employed in divine worfhip>, along come little more than a filent court of record, fo the 
with other articles of lefs value; among which may be committee of public fafety was above the other commit- 
mentioned the innumerable church bells, which were re- tees. Robefpierre was the leader of this ruling com - 
garded as fufficient for the manufacture of 15,000 pieces mittee. Barrere, St Juft, Couthon, and others of its 
of cannon. Thefe refources formed a mafs of property members, only afted a fecondary part. They laboured 
Inch as never was poffeffed by any government. in the bufinefs of the date, but the radical power was 

Other committees were engaged in very different ob- with Robefpierre. Ij^e furrounded the members of the 
jetfs. Highways were condrufted, and canals planned Convention with fpies. He was jealous and implacable, 
and cut throughout the country. Immenfe manufadto- and fet bo hounds to the fhedding of blood. On the 
ries of arms were everywhere edablifhed. At Paris 25th of Marcih he brought to trial the following active 
alone 1100 mufkets were daily fabricated, and 100 Jacobins, who were condemned and executed on the 
pieces of cannon cad every month. Public fchools following day: Hebert, Ronfin, Momoro, Vincent, 
were affiduoudy indituted, and the French language Du Croquet, Kocq, Col. Laumur, M. M. Bourgeois, 
taught in its purity from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. Mazuel, La Boureau, Ancard, Le Clerc, Proly, Def- 
The French Convention poffeffed immenfe refources, fieux, Anacharfis Cloots, Pereira, Florent Armand, 
and they did not hefitate to lavifh them upon their Defcombes, and Debuifon. Not fatisfied with this, on 
fcbemes. Every fcience and every art was called upon the 2d of April he brought to trial nine of thofe who 
for aidj and the mod accomplifhed men in every pro- had once been his molt vigorous affociates, Danton, 
feffion were employed in giving fplendour to their coun- Fabre d’Eglantine, Bazire, Chabot, Philippeaux, Ca- 
try. The chemids, in particular, gave effential aid by mille Defmoulins, Lacroix, Delaunay d’Angers, Re¬ 
tire facility with which they fupplied materials for the rault de Sechelles, who, along with Wefterman, were 
manufacture of gun-powder; and in return for their executed on the evening of the 5 th. 

fervices, Lavoifier, the greated of them, differed death Still, however, the preparations for the enfuing p re para- 
by a mod iniquitous fentence. Not fewer than 200 new campaign were proceeding with unabated vigour. The tions for 
dramatic performances were produced in lefs than two committee for military affairs, at the head of which the cam- 
years ; the objedt of which was to attach the people to were Carnot, La Fitte, d’Aniffi, and others, was bufyP a, g" of 
the prefent order of things. The vigour with which in arranging along the frontiers the immenfe force which 
the committees of fubfidence exerted themfelves is par- the requifition had called forth. Plans of attack and allies^ 
ticularly to be remarked.. As all Europe was at war defence were made out by this committee ; and when ap. 
with France, and as England, Holland, and Spain, the proved by the committee of public fafety they were fent 
three maritime .powers, were engaged in the conted, it to the generals to be executed. On the other fide, the 
had been thought not impoffible to reduce France to allies were making powerful preparations for another 
great didrefs by famine, efpecially as it was imagined attempt to fubjugate France. The Emperor himfelf 
that the country had not refources tofupply its immenfe took the field at the head of the armies in the Nether- 
poptalation. But the prefent leaders of that country lands. The plan of the campaign is faid to have been 
acted with the policy of a befieged garrifon. They formed by the Audrian Colonel Mack. Wed Flanders 
l'eized upon the whole provifio-ns in the country, and was to be prote&ed by a drong body of men; the 
carried them to public granaries. They regidered the main army was to penetrate to Landrecies, and getting 
- i attle, and made their owners refponfible for them.— within the line of French frontier towns, it was to cut 
They provided the armies abundantly, and, as the peo- them off from the interior by covering the country from 
pie were accurately numbered, they dealt out in every Maubeuge to the fea. The plan was bold. It belongs 
diftridt, on dated occafions, what was abfolutely necef- to military men to judge whether this was not its only 


i'ary for fubfidence, and no more. To all this the peo¬ 
ple fubmitted;. and indeed, throughout the whole of 
the mixed fcenes of this revolution, the calm judgment 
of the hidortan is not a little perplexed. We cannot 
avoid admiring the patience with which the people at 
large endured every hardship that was reprefented as 
neceffary to the common caufe, and the enthufiadic 
energy wth which they lavifhed their blood in defence 
of the independence of their country.. At the fame 
time, we mud regard with indignation and difgud the 
worthlefs intrigues by means of which the fanguinary 
faftions in the Convention, and the capital alternately 


merit. When attempting to put it in execution, the 
allies mud have been ill informed of the immenfe force 
which the French were colleftmg againd them. Even 
the town of Lille alone, which is capable of containing 
a numerous army within its walls, and which was to be 
left in their rear, fhould have feemed an infurmountable 
objedtion to the plan. 492 

On the 16th of April the Audrian, Britifli, and State of 
Dutch armies affembled on the heights above Gateau, tlle 
and were reviewed by the emperor. On the following arm ' es ‘ 
day they advanced in eight columns againd the French, 
drove in their whole pods, and penetrated beyond Lan- 


maffacred each other. drecies ; which place the French attempted to relieve, 

Rff-ffions During the winter the diffenfions of the Jacobins but without fuccefs. The allied army now amounted 

of the Ja- dill increafed. They were divded into two clubs, of to 187,000 men, who were difpofed in the following 

.cobins in- which the new one affembled at a hall which once be- manner ; 15,000 Dutch and 15,000 Audrians, under 


iuaXs. longed to the Cordeliers. The. leaders of it were He- the prince of Orange and general Latour, formed the 
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Trench fiege of Landrecies; 15,000 Brftifh and 15,000 Auftri- 
Revolution an s, commanded by the dukeofYork and general Otto, 
1794. encamped towards Cambray. The emperor and the 
' prince of Saxe-Cobourg, at the head of 60,000 Aus¬ 

trians, were advanced as far as Guile; 12,000 Heffi- 
ans and Auftrians under general Worms were ftation- 
ed near Douay and Bouchain; Count Kaunitz with 
1 5,000 Auftrians defended the Sambre and the quar¬ 
ter pear Maubeuge ; and, laftly, general Clairfait, with 
40,000 Auftrians and Hanoverians, proteded Flanders 
from Tournay to the fca ; 60,000 Pruffians, for whom 
a fubfidy had been paid by Great Britain, were expetft- 
ed in addition to theie, but they never arrived. 

The French now commenced their aftive operations. 
On the morning of the 26th of April they attacked 
the duke of York near Cateau in great force. After 
a fevere confliit they were repulfed, and their general 
Chapuy was taken prifoner. At the fame time they 
attacked the troops under his Imperial majefty, but 
were there alfo repulfed in a fimilar manner ; lofing in 
all J7 pieces of cannon. On the fame day, however, 
general Pichegru advanced from Lifle, attacked and 
defeated general Clairfait, took 32 pieces of cannon; 
and, in the courfe of a few days, made himfelf mafter 
T 93 of Warwick, Menin, and Courtray. On the 29th of 
rinclrc April, the gairifon of Landrecie-. furrendered to the al- 
ci!s' rC " lies. When this event was known in the convention, 
it excited a confiderable degree of alarm. It was, how¬ 
ever, the laft efledtual piece of fuccefs enjoyed by the 
allies during this difaflrous campaign. General Clair¬ 
fait was again completely defeated by Pichegru in a 
general engagement ; and it wts found neceflary to 
lend the duke of York to his affiftance. This move¬ 
ment was no doubt unavoidable ; but the effect of it 
was, that it fplit down the allied army into a variety 
of portions, capable of carrying on a defultory war¬ 
fare, but unfit for the vigorous objefts of conqueft. 
On the xoth the duke of York was attacked near 
Tournay by a body of the enemy, whom he repulfed ; 
but he was unable to join Clairfait upon whofe de- 
196 ftrudion the French were chiefly bent: for at the 
Sliccefsof fame time that the juke 0 f York was occupied by the 
in Weft 11 * attack upon himfelf, Pichegru fell upon Clairfait with 
Flanders, fuch irrefiftible impetuofity, that he was compelled to 
retreat in confufion, and a part of his army appears to 
have fled to the neighbourhood of Bruges. While Pi¬ 
chegru was thus advancing fuccefsfully in Weft Flan¬ 
ders, general Jourdan advanced in Eaft Flanders from 
Maubeuge, crofted the Sambre, and forced general 
Kaunitz to retreat. On the 18th, however, general 
Kaunitz'fucceeded in repulfing the enemy in his turn, 
and they recrofled the Sambre with confiderable lofs. 

The allies now found that no progrefs could be made 
in France while general Pichegru was advancingjuccefs- 
fully and occupying Weft Flanders in their rear. The 
emperor, therefore, withdrew the greater part of his 
armv to the neighbourhood of Tournay, and refolved 
to make a grand effort to cut off the communication 
between Courtray and Lifle, thus to prevent complete¬ 
ly the retreat of Pichegru. On the night of the 16th, 
the army moved forwards in five columns for this pur- 
pofe. Clairfait was at the fame time direfted to crofs 
the Lys, to effeft a general junftion, if poflible, and 
complete the plan. The attempt during that evening 
feemed to promife fuccefs; but, in the courfe of next 


day, the divifion under the duke of York was over- Frenrk 
powered by numbers and defeated. The progrefs of Revolution 
the reft of the columns was flopped, and Clairfait 
completely defeated. In the confufion of the day, 
when attempting to rally the different parts of the di¬ 
vifion which he commanded, the duke of York was fe- 
parated from his own troops by a party of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and only efcaped being made prifoner by the 
fwiftnefs of his horfe. The plan of the allies being 
thus fruftrated, their army withdrew to the neighbour¬ 
hood ofTournay. 

Pichegru fpeedily attempted to retaliate againft the 
allies. On the 22d of May he brought down at day 
break his whole force againft them. The attack was 
commenced by a heavy fire of artillery, and all the ad¬ 
vanced polls were forced. The engagement foon be¬ 
came general; the attacks were repeatedly renewed 
on both fides; the whole day was fpent in a fuccei- 
fion of obftinate battles. All that military fkill could 
do was performed on both fides. The French and 
the allied foldiers fought with equal courage and 
equal difeipline. At nine o’clock in the evening the 
French at laft reludfantly withdrew from the attack. 

The day on which a vanquifhed enemy flies from the 
field is not always that on which the victory is won. 

In this engagement the French were unfuccefsful in 
their immediate objeft ; but the weight of their fire, 
their fteady difeipline, and their violent obftinacy of 
attack, railed their militarv cliara< 5 ter high in the efti- 
mation of the officers and foldiers of the allied army. 

It was foon perceived, that in addition to thefe they 
pifleflcd other advantages. Their numbers were im- 
menfe; they implicitly obeyed their generals ; who, 
being men newly raifed from the rank of fubalterns, 
as implicitly fubmitted to the direftions of the com¬ 
mittee of public fafety. A combination of efforts was 
thus produced whofe operation was not retarded by 
divided counfels. On the other fide, the numbers of 
the allies were daily declining ; their leaders were in¬ 
dependent princes or powerful men, whofe fentiments 
and interefts were often very hoftile to each other, and 
their exertions were confequently difunited. 

On the 24th the French again crofted the Sambre, 
but were driven back with much lofs. On the 27th 
an attempt was made to befiege Charleroi, but the 
prince of Orange on the 3d of June compelled them to 
raife the fiege. On the 12th a fimilar atrempt was 
made, and they were again repulfed. In Weft Flan- He lay* 
ders, however, Pichegru was fufficiently ftrong to com- fiege to 
mence the fiege of Ypres. He was foon attacked by Ypres,and 
general Clairfait for the purpofe of relieving it, but 
without fuccefs—Ypres was garrifoned by 7000 men; 
reinforcements were therefore daily fent from the grand 
army to Clairfait for the purpofe of relieving it. It is 
unneceflary to mention the bloody contefts in which 
that unfortunate general was daily engaged with the 
French; it is fufficient to fay, that they were uni¬ 
formly unfuccefsful, and were the means of wafting, 
in a great degree, the armies of the allies. Ypres held 
out till the i 7th of June, when it capitulated : and fuch 
was the difeipline of the French army at this time, that 
no notice could be obtained, for feveral days, of that 
event. In confequence of it and of other events, the 
duke of York found it neceflary to retreat to Oude» 
narde ; for Jourdan, after ftorming the Auftrian camp 
B b 2 of 
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Auftrians 

defeated. 


198 

Further 


French of Betignies, now advanced with fuch ftrength upon 
Kevolunou Chuileroi in the eaft that its immediate fall was fear- 
e d. As this would have enabled the two French ar- 
iy 7 _ mies to encircle the whole of Flanders, the prince of 
Cliaileroi Cobourg advanced to its relief. Charleroi furrendered 
Id^andTl" at ^iferetion on the :5th. This circumftance was not 
Auftrians £ known by the prince of Cobourg when he advanced on 
the 26th to attack in their entrenchments the army that 
covered the fiege near Fleurus :but the covering army 
being by this time reinforced by the acceffion of the 
bdieging army, the allies were repulfed. Jourdan then 
drew his men out of their entrenchment; and, in his 
turn, attacked the Auftrians. He was three times.re- 
pulfed, but was at lad fuccefsful: the lofs of the van- 
quifhed army is faid to have been prodigious; but no 
regular accounts of it have been publilhed. The French 
unqueftionably exaggerated their own luccefs, when 
they faid that it amounted to 15,000 men. 

The allies now retreated in all quarters. Nieuport, 
fucccffes ufOftend, and Bruges, were taken; and Tournay,Mons, 
iOudenarde, and Bruflels, opened their gates. At this 
ai ers >j a ^ pi ace the French armies of Eaft and Weft Flan¬ 
ders united. Landrecies, Valenciennes, Conde, and 
Quefnoy, were fruitlessly left with gamfons in them. 
The allied troops, evacuating Namur, formed a line 
from Antwerp to Liege to protect the country behind. 
The French advanced in full force, and attacked ge¬ 
neral Clairfait, cut to pieces half of the troops that 
now remained under him, and broke the line. The al¬ 
lies retreated before them. The duke of York was joined 
by fome troops under the earl of Moira that with much 
difficulty had made their way to him fromOftend ; and 
with thefe and the Dutch troops he retired to the 
neighbourhood of Bergen-op-zoom and Breda for the 
protection of Holland, The prince of Cobourg eva¬ 
cuated Liege, crofted the Mefc, and placed a garri- 
fon in Maeftricht. He foon, however, fent back a part 
of his troops to the neighbourhood of Tongres; for 
here, to the aftonifhment of all Europe, the French 
armies made a voluntary. paufe in their career of vic¬ 
tory, and ceafed to purfue their retiring foes. Sluys 
in Dutch Flanders was the only foreign poll that they 
continued to attack, and it furrendered after a fiege of 
199 2t days. 

And of the On the Rhine the war was equally fuccefsful on the 
K-hiue, part of the French. On the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
July, repeated engagements were fought ■, in which the 
French enjoyed their ufual fuccefs. They had nume¬ 
rous armies in every quarter. Their mode of fighting 
was to make full preparation for accomplifhing their 
objeft, and to fight in great bodies day after day till it 
was obtained. The Palatinate was thus over-run, and 
Treves taken, by general Michaud. Flanders and the 
Palatinate have always been accounted the granaries of 
Germany ; and both of them, at the commencement of 
the harveft, now fell into the hands of the French. 

Corftca During the courfe of this fummer Corfica was fub- 
f.ibdued by dued by Great Britain ; and the whole of the French 
Great Bri-Weft India Iflands, excepting a part of Guadaulope, 
^ aiB - yielded to the Britifh troops under the command of Sir 

Charles Grey and Sir John Jarvis. Oh the firft of June, 
the Britifh fleet, under the command of Earl Howe, 
rained a moll fplendid victory over the French fleet to 
the weftward of Ufhant. The French committee of 
fafety were kaevrn to have purchafed ia America im- 


menfe quantities of grain and other ftores. Thefe were Trench 
embarked on board 160 fail of merchantmen, convoyed Revolution 
by fix tail of the line. Lord Howe failed to intercept ■ , J 7 ^ 4 \_ 
this valuable convoy. The French fleet failed at the 201 
fame time to proteft it. On the morning of the 28th Splendid 
of May the fleets came in fight of each other. The 
Britifh admiral had previoufly difpatched fix fhips of 
the line under admiral Montague to intercept the d er Lord 
French convoy, while he fhould engage and detain the Howe, 
grand fleet. The French difpatched eight fail to de¬ 
feat this attempt. In the courfe of the 29th Lord 
Flowe got to windward of the French fleet. His 
force was 25, and theirs was 26, fail of the line. The 
following day he bore down upon them, and broke 
their line. The engagement was one of the fevereft 
ever fought. The French admiral, in lefs than an hour 
after the clofe aCtion commenced in the centre, crouded 
off with 12 of his fhips. The Britifh fleet was fo much 
difabled, or feparated, that feveral of the French dif- 
mantled fhips got away under fails raifed on the flump 
of their fore-mafts. Seven.fail of the line, however, re- - 
mained in pofleflion of the Britifh, and two were un- 
queftionably funk. In the mean time, admiral Mon¬ 
tague fell in with the French convoy, but it was now 
guarded by 14 fail of the line. As he could not en¬ 
counter fuch a force, he returned home, and it was fafe- 
ly conveyed into port. Thus, by one of thofe contra¬ 
dictions which fo of ten occur in human affairs, the Bri¬ 
tifh fleet was victorious, and the French were left in 
fome meafure mafters of the fea. As this engagement 
however teftified that the Britifh feamen had not loft 
their ancient fuperiority on their own element, the 
nation regarded the prefent victory as a pledge of its 
independence, and very general rejoicings took place 
in confequence of it. 202 

In the mean time, the revolutionary fyftem of go- The horrid 
vernment in the hands of committees of the convention executions 
at Paris, and of committees of the popular focieties m ■ p f rit 
throughout the country, was arrived at its higbeft per- contlnUf; ■ 
fection, and proceeded without oppofition in its fevere 
and fanguinary meafures. 

On the 10th of May Madame Elizabeth, After of the 
late king, was facrificed by it in confequence of a decree 
of the revolutionary tribunal. Multitudes of others of 
every rank and fex were daily facrificed in a flmilar 
manner ; the rich in particular were the great objects 
of perfecution, becaufe the confifcation of their proper- 403 
ty added to the ftrength of the ruling powers. But Imicnfe 
neither were the poor fafe from the bloody vigilance of P ow erof 
this new and Angular government. By the different ?' obt ' 
executions Robefpierre had contrived to deftroy every ^ 
avowed rival. All the conftituted authorities conflfted 
wholly of perfons nominated with his approbation; and 
as the committees which condu&ed the bufinefs of the 
ftate were at his difpofal,his will was irrefiftihle through¬ 
out the republic. He met with no oppofition in the 
convention; for that body was no longer the turbulent 
popular affembly which it had once appeared ; it was 
little more than a name employed to give fome fort of 
refpeftability to fuch fchemes as were propofed to it. 

Amidft this accumulation, however, of feemingly ir- verging V* 
refiftible authority, Robe^ierre was at the brink of ruin, 
ruin. The whole of the old Girondift party was indeed 
fubdued and filent; but many members of the conven¬ 
tion ftill remained attached to it. The party of the 

Mountain, 
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French Mountain, by means of whom Robefpierre had rifen 
Revolution t0 p 0Wer> w ith little fatisfadtion now found themfelves 
\J 7 j 4 'w not °nly difregarded, but ready at every inflant to fall 
a facrifice to that fyftem of terror which they had con¬ 
tributed to erect. Even the Jacobins themfelves, though 
neither timid nor cautious in the fhedding of blood, be¬ 
gan to murmur when they faw that awful privilege.con- 
fined exclufively within a few hands, or rather monopo¬ 
lized by an individual. In this ftate things remained 
for fome time ; and it appeared how potfible it is for an 
individual to govern a great nation even while the whole 
of that nation is hoftile to his power. The baniftiment 
or impril'onment of all foreigners, which had long been 
rigoroufly praftifed, prevents us from poffeffing much 
accurate information concerning the internal date of 
France at this period; but it is cert; in, that one cir- 
cumftance in particular tended much to accelerate the 
fall of Robefpierre. He had procured a decree to be pa(T- 
ed,authorifingthe committee of public fafety to imprifon 
at its pleafure, and bring to tr:a', any member of the 
convention. All the individuals of that body found 
themfelves placed by this decree in the bands of a man 
vhofe fevere and fufpicious temper they well knew. 
.Still, however, they were fo much furrounded by fpies, 
that it was difficult to form a party or plan of opera¬ 
tions ; even the majority of the committee of public fafe- 
* 0 - 1 ty were among the number of the difeontented, but they 
his fall” dared not to withftand their chief. At laft, on the 25th 
: of July, the convention began to exhibit figns of agita¬ 
tion. It was underflood, that in the courfe of a few 
days Robefpierre would facrifice a number of the mem¬ 
bers to his iufpicions. On the following day the fitting 
of the convention was (till more tempeftuous. In a long 
fpeech Robefpierre defended his own conduit againft 
thofe who had reproached him with afpiring to the dic- 
tatorffiip of France. He attacked the party whom he 
ftyled Moderates , as wifhirig to overturn the revolution, 
ary government, and to reftore the feeble fyftem of the 
Brifl’otines. The refult of a long debate was, that Ro¬ 
befpierre was apparently victorious, and his fpeech was 
ordered to be printed. On the 27th the convention 
appeared ripe for a change : St Juft, a member of the 
committee of public fafety, in attempting to defend 
Robefpierre, was repeatedly interrupted ; and Biilaud 
Varrennes flood forward and enumerated the crimes, 
and proclaimed the tyranny, of Robefpierre. The 
fpeech was received with bunts of applaufe. Robe¬ 
fpierre in vain attempted to defend himftlf; he was 
fdenced by fhouts of execration fiom every part of the 
hall. Tallien feconded the former fpeaker in his ac- 
cufation. The fitting was declared permanent, and a 
decree of arrelt was palled againft Robefpierre and a 
your.ger brother of his, along with St Juft, Couthon, 
slnd Lebas. Thefe men left the convention, and found 
fecurity in the hall of the commune of Paiis; where 
the municipal officers agreed to protect and ftand by 
them. The toefin was founded ; the armed force was 
under their command ; an infuvredtion was therefore 
attempted againft the convention : but the feitions of 
Paris refufed their fupport. Very few of the troops 
could be collected, and thefe were not firm ; the late ty¬ 
ranny had become odious. The hall of the commune was 
therefore fpeedily furrounded; and about three o’clock 
in the morning of the 28th Robefpierre and his aftoci- 
ates were made prifoners. They had been outlawed 
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by the convention on account of their refiftance. They 
were not therefore tried, unlefs for the purpofe of iden¬ 
tifying their perfons; and, in the courfe of that day, 
they were executed : 60 of the municipal officers were 
alfo executed for joining in their rebellion ; and in this 
way a ftorm paffed over, which at one time thieatened 
to involve the French capital in ruin, and filled all Eu¬ 
rope with aftonifhment. Thus alfo terminated the ca¬ 
reer of the mod extraordinary man that the French re¬ 
volution had brought forward. His talents were un¬ 
doubtedly confiderable,and his ambition knew no bounds, 
bidding defiance to the ordinary feelings of humanity. 

Had Dumouiier poflefled his cooinefs and caution, or 
had he pofieiTed the military talents of Dumouiier, the 
convention would certainly have been overturned, and 
weffiould have feen a fecond Cromwell on the throne of 
his murdered fovereign. 

After the fall of Robefpierre, the convention exlii- TheHer® 
bited no fmall change of appearance. Inllead of that c f tern j r 
filence which formerly prevailed, all was buftle and 
noife ; all accufed each other. There was no longer El0 a t ia- 
any leader, and there was no formed party. The former til'm, 
fyftem of terror was declared to be at an end, and a 
new fyftem o imodcrattfm lucceeded. This was carried 
to as great a height as the fyftem of terror had former- 
ly been ; and all means were taken to render popular 
the fall of their late tyrant. The committees were or- 
ganifed anew, and their members ordered to be fre¬ 
quently changed. The correfpondence between the af¬ 
filiated Jacobin clubs was prohibited, and at laft the 
Jacobin club itfelf was abolifhed. This laft event was 
accompliffied with eafe; and that fociety which had 
been the great engine of the revolution, was itfelf with¬ 
out refiftance overturned. Seventy-one deputies of the 
Girondift party, who had been imprifoned fince the 31ft 
of May 1793, were fet at liberty. The name of Lyons 
was reftored to it. Some of the agents of Robefpierre 
were punifhed, particularly the infamous Carrier, whofe- 
cruehies in La Vendee we formerly mentioned. Still, 
however, the convention appeared fo little united and 
fo little decided with regard to objects of the firft im¬ 
portance, that in all probability they would not have 
conduced the important ftruggle againft the nations 
of Europe with more fuccefs than the Girondift party 
had formerly done, if the revolutionary government 
and the late fyftem of terror had not already accumu¬ 
lated in their hands fuch raft refources, and traced out 
fuch a plan of procedure, as rendered it an eafy matter 
to preferve their numerous armies in the train of fuc¬ 
cefs to which they were now habituated. 

The allies in their retreat had left ftrortg garrifons Th/r/enc’j 
in the French towns which had furrendered to them, towns 
Thefe were Conde, Valenciennes, Quefnoi, and Lan- flr-ongly 
drecics. They now furrendered to the republican ar- g arr ‘foncd 
Biies with fo little refiftance, that the conduct of the cm- ! ,y thc al ~ 
peror began to be confidered as ambiguous, and he was with-" 
fufpefled of having entered into fome kind of com- out rdift- 
promife with the French. This idea proved erroneous; ante, 
and as foon as the army which hadbefieged thefe towns 
was able to join the grand army under Pichegm and 
Jourdan, the operations of the campaign were refumed 
after a fufpenfion of almoft two months. The French 
army divided itfelf into two bodies. One of thefe un¬ 
der Jourdan advanced againft General Clairfait, who 
Jiad fucceeded the prince of Cobourg in the command 

il* 
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French in the neighbourhood of Maeftricht. On the 15th of 
Involution September the French attacked the whole Au(Irian 
v. l E-''tL u _. polls in an extent of five leagues from Liege to Mae- 
208 ftricht. On that and the following day the Ioffes were 
J-her nearly equal. On the 17th the French with 50 pieces 
the^rench of cannon attacked General Kray in his entrenched 
’camp before Maellricht. M. de Kray was already re¬ 
tiring when General Clairfait arrived with a ftrong re¬ 
inforcement, and after a ftvere combat the French 
were once more compelled to retire. On the 18th 
the French renewed the attack with tenfold fury upen 
every part of the Auftrian line, and the whole was 
compelled to fly to the neighbourhood of Aix-la-C'ha- 
pelle. General Clairfait now cho.'e a ftrong pofition 
on the banks of the Roer, where he even declared it 
to be his wilh that he might be attacked. But by this 
time the fpirit of his army was humbled, defertions 
became numerous, and the want of difeipline was ex¬ 
treme. On the 1 ft of Oftober the French crofted the 
Maefe and the Roer, and attacked the whole Auftrian 
polls from Ruremond down to Juliers. After a bloody 
engagement, the brave and a£live, though unfortunate, 
General Clairfait was compelled haftily to crofs the 
Rhine, with the lo'fs of 10 or 12,000 men. The French 
general did not attempt to crofs that river, but one de¬ 
tachment of his army took poffeffion of Coblentz, while 
others laid clofe fiege to Venlo and Maeftricht, which 
foon furrendered. 

And *h ’ ^ le c ^ v ‘^ lon t ^ le French army, in the mean time, 
pro refsTn unc * er General Pichegru came down upon Holland, 
the con- an£ I attacked the allied army under the duke of York 
queftof between Bois-le-duc and Grave. They forced the ad- 
Holland. vanced poll of Boxtel. Lieutenant-general Abercromby 
was fent to attempt to recover this poll on the fifteenth 
of September, but he found the French in fuch force 
that he was obliged to retreat. Indeed the French 
were difeovered to be no lefts than 80,000 ftrong in that 
neighbourhood. The duke of York- was unable to 
contend againft a force fb fuperior,and retired acrofs the 
Maefe with the lofts of fomewhat lefts than 1500 men. 
Pichegru immediately laid fiege to Bois-le-duc. On the 
30th of September, Crevecceur was taken, and Bois-le- 
duc furrendered in 10 days thereafter. In it 408 French 
emigrants were taken prifoners; and thefe, as well as 700 
that had been taken at Nieuport, 500 at Sluys, and 
11 oo'at Valenciennes, wereall put to death, agreeably to 
the rigorous law formerly made by the convention. The 
French now followed the duke of York acrofs the 
Maefe. Upon this the greater part of the allied army 
under his royal highnefs crofted the Rhine and took poll 
at Arnheim. The remaining part of the army fol¬ 
lowed foon after, and Nimeguen was occupied by the 
French on the 7th of November. The, duke of Brunf- 
wick was at this time requefted to take the command 
of the allied army, to proteil Holland, if poflible. Fie 
came to Arnheim for that purpofe ; but after examining 
the (late of things there, he declined the undertaking. 
The allied troops had now fo often fled before their 
victorious and almoft innumerable enemies, they had 
fo often been in want of every neceffary, and had 
been received fo ill by the inhabitants of the countries 
through which they paffed, among whom the French 
caufe was extremely popular, that they had loft that 
regularity of condufl: and difeipline which alone can 
afford a fecure profpett of fuccefs in military affairs. 


The French, on the contrary, well received, abounding french 
in every thing, and proud of fightirg in a popular caufe, Kevolutn,» 
now afted with much order,and fubmitted to the drifted 
difeipline. In addition to all thefe advantjjres, the French 270 

leaders had the dexterity to perfuade the world that CorMiaSi, 
new and unknown arts were employed to give aid to flatT’ 
their caufe. At this period the telegraphe was firft 0 f t j, e 
ufed for conveying intelligence fre m the frontiers to French ar- 
the capital, and from the capital to the frontiers. (See mies, 
Telegraphe). Balloons were alfo ufed by the French 
during this campaign to procure knowledge of the po¬ 
fition of the enemy. An engineer afeended with the 
balloon, which was differed to rife to a great height, 
but prevented from flying away by along cord. He 
made plans of the enemy’s encampment; and during 
an attack he fent down notice of every boftile move¬ 
ment. In the affairs of men, and more efpecially in 
military tranfaflions, opinion is of more importance 
than reality. The French foldiers confided in their 
own officers as men poffeffed of a kind of omnifcience, 
while the allied troops, no doubt, beheld with anxiety a 
new contrivance employed againft them, whofe import¬ 
ance would be readily magnified by credulity and igno¬ 
rance. With all thefe advantages, however, alter the 
capture of Nimeguen, they once more made a halt in 
their career, and abftained from the attack of Holland, 
which now feemed almoft proftrate before them. 211 

While thefe events, occurred in the north, the French Their fuc- 
arms were fcarcely lefs fuccefsful on the fide of Spain, defies m 
Bellegarde was taken; in the Weftern Pyrenees, Fon- s P aln * 
tarabia furrendered, and alfo St Sebaftian ; the whole 
kingdom of Spain feemed panic, (truck. That feeble 
government, with an alnioil impregnable front : er, and 
thejmoft powerful fortreffes, could make little refiftance ; 
and the difficult nature-Jof their country was their only 
protedlion. The hiftory of this war is only a hiftory 
of victories on the part of the French. In the Eaftern 
Pyrenees, on the 17 th of November, the French ge¬ 
neral Dugommier was killed in an engagement,in which 
his army was fuccefsful. On the 20th of that month 
the French again attacked the Spaniards, and routed 
them by means of the bayonet, without firing a fingle 
muflcet-lhot. Tents, baggage, and cannon, for an ar¬ 
my of 56,000 men, fell into the hand of the conquerors, 
along with a great part of the province of Navarre'. 

Towards the end of the year, an army of 40,000 Spa¬ 
niards, entrenched behind 80 redoubts, the labour of fix 
months, fuffered themfelves to be completely routed ; 
their general count de La Union was found dead on 
the field of battle, and the whole Spanifti artillery was 
taken. In three days thereafter, the fort Fernando 
de Figuieres, containing a garrifon of 9107 men, fur¬ 
rendered, although it mounted 171 pieces of cannon, 
and poffeffed abundance of provifions. The French 
continued their conquefts; Rofas was taken, and the 
whole province of Catalonia was left at the mercy of 
the invaders. 

The fucceffes of this wonderful campaign were not The co11 * 
yet terminated ; and the lad part of them is perhaps the 
mod important, although no great effort was neceffary computed, 
to its execution. The winter now fet in with uncom- ‘ 
mon feverity. For fome years pad the feafons of Eu¬ 
rope had been uncommonly mild ; there had been lit¬ 
tle froft in winter, and no intenfe heat in fummer. But 
during the late feafon the weather had long been re¬ 
markably 
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French mat kably dry till the latter part of harveft, when there 
Revolution f e ]l a confiderable, though by no means unufual, quan- 
tity of rain. Towards the end of December a fevere 
fro ft bound up the whole of the rivers and lakes of 
Holland. The Waal was frozen over in the beginning 
of January ; a circumftance which had not occurred for 
14 years paft. Taking advantage of this, the French 
crofted that river, and with little oppofition feized the 
important pafs of Bommeil, which at other feafons is 
fo ftrong by its inudations. The allied army had been 
joined by 17,000 Auftrians, and had received orders to 
defend Holland to the laft. They did fo, and were 
fuccefsful in repulftng the French for fome days between 
the Waal and the Leek; but the republican army, 
amounting to 70,000 men,having at laft advanced in full 
force, the allied troops were compelled to retire acrofs 
the Yfiel into Weftphalia. In the courfe of their march 
through this defert country, in the midft of fevere froft 
and a deep fnow, they are faid to have fuffered incredi¬ 
ble hardfhips, and to have loft a very great number of 
men. The French, in the mean time, advanced rapidly 
acrofs the country to the Zuyder fea, to prevent the in¬ 
habitants from flying, and carrying off their property.. 
On the 16th of January 1795, a party ofhorfe, without 
refiftance, took pofleftion of Amfterdam. The other 
towns furrendered at diferetion. In confequence of an 
order from the S ates General, the ftrong fortreftes of 
Bergen-op-zoom, Williamftadt, Breda, &c, opened their 
gates to the French, The fleet and the (hipping were 
fixed by the intenfe froft in their ftations, and fell a prey 
to the enemy; who thus, with little effort, made a com¬ 
plete conqueft of this populousand once powerful coun¬ 
try. The French were well received by the people at 
large. The power of the Stadtholder had been fupport- 
ed among them merely by the influence of Prufliaand 
England. Through hatred to this office, which had 
now become odious chiefly to the mercantile ariftocracy 
of Holland, they were little attached to their allies, and 
gave them, during the prefent war, as little fupport as 
poffible. The Stadtholder and his family now fled to 
England. The French declared, that they did not 
mean to make fubjeds but allies of the Dutch, and in- 
t ited them to call together popular aiiemblies for fettling 
their own government, under the protection of the 
French republic. 

Thus terminated a campaign, the moft aftonifhing 
perhaps, that has been known in the hiftory of mankind.. 
In the courfe of it, even before the ccrqueft of Hol¬ 
land, the French hau taken 2000 pieces of cannon and 
Co,000 prifoners. After that event, the conquered ter¬ 
ritories added to them a population of nearly ^millions 
of people. Luxembourg and Mentz were the only 
places on thisjfide of the Rhine that reft fted them. The 
former was dofely blockaded, for the purpofe of com¬ 
pelling it to furrender ; the latter was feveral times af- 
laulted, but fuccefi.fully held out. 

Th/dictof f- ur0 P e was now weary of this bloody ftrife. The 
Radfbon German Diet of Ratifoon declared its refolution to 
with for take meafures for procuring peace. The Grand Duke 
peace. of Tufcany concluded a treaty with the French repub¬ 
lic. France itfelf, exhaufted by maflacres, emigrations 
and the terrible efforts which it had made, wiftied for 
tranquillity ; and the Convention found it neceffary to 
declare that they were willing to treat for peace with 
any of the powers of Europe, upon honourable terms. 
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The frequent changes, however, which have with French 
aftonifhing rapidity taken place in the mode of conduct- Ytoj!* 0 * 
ing French affairs, and the different principles difplay- 
ed by the different factions as they fucceffivelygot into .**4 
power, had produced in Great Britain and Auftriaa an r ^J^ r j a 
very general perfuafion that no peace concluded with the determine 
prefent Convention could either be honourable or per- on a rigo- 
manent; and therefore thefe two mighty nations have rous pro- 
refolved to continue the war with redoubled vigour.— fecution of 
In fupport of the wifdom of this refolution, it has been tlc v ' ar- ' 
obferved, that the hatred of the Mountain to the Gi- 
rondifts was fuch, that it would have violated any trea¬ 
ty which had been concluded with them ; that when 
Robefpierre became all powerful, and terror was the 
order of the day, all former meafures were changed, 
and peace or war made wholly fubfervient to the ambi¬ 
tious views of that relentlefs tyrant ; that Tallien, ha-, 
ving originally belonged to the Mountain, introduced 
the prefent fyftem of moderation, not from principle, 
but only to reconcile the people to his ufurped authori¬ 
ty, and the fall of his bloody predeceffor ; that he 
may fuddenly change his meafures, or be denounced and 
executed by the influence of fome more daring dema - 
gogue, who Would again introduce the fyftem of terror ; 
and that in fuch a ftate of uncertainty, the only confe¬ 
quence to be expected from making peace at prefent is, 
that it would furnifh the next faction which may gain 
the afcendancy in France with an opportunity of at¬ 
tacking the allies when lefs prepared to. receive them. 

Such reafoning as this has been admitted in the Britifh 
parliament, where a loan of fix millions Sterling has 
been voted to the Emperor, to enable him to begin the 
enfuing campaign with an army of 200,000 men. In 
what manner the war ought to be conduced, it is not 
for us to fay. The Britifh nation feems to reft its hopes 
on its fuperiority at fea ; and the greateft exertions are aijt 

making to augment and man the navy. But we are Conclu,* 
here under the neceffityof dropping this fubjed, with- on * 
out being able completely to fulfil the promife which 
we made to our readers at the end of the article 
France. There is as little appearance at prefent of 
peace, and a fteady government being foon reftored to 
that dillraded country, as there was at the beginning 
of the troubles ; and there is not the fmalleft probabi¬ 
lity that the republican conftitution, framed by the 
Convention, will Lift one year after the diffolution of 
that aflembly. 

In tracing the origin and progrefs of this wonderful 
revolution, we have confulted every work from which 
we had reafon to look for information, and we have 
confined ourfelves to a Ample narration of fads, feldonx 
giving way to the reflections which they fuggefted. Our 
fads, too, have been generally Rated from writers who 
are fuppofed to be not unfriendly to democracy, that 
they may gain the fuller credit with other reformers ; 
for in the moft favourable point of view in which thofe 
fads can be placed, they furnifh ftrong objections to. 
precipitate innovations, in moderate governments. If 
the horrible deeds of darknefs which have been acted, 
on the theatre of France cannot make us contented 
with the government under which we live, and which 
has been brought to its prefent ftate of perfection, not 
by the nietaphyfical fpeculations of reclufe philofo- 
phers, but by obfervation and the practical experience 
cf other natioDs we ihall be conftdered by pofterity as a 

people; 
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RevutGon people incapable of inftruflion, and ripe for the greateft 
1 miferies in which we may be involved. 

' REVULSION, in medicine, turning a flux of hu- 
moprs from one part to another by bleeding, cupping, 
friftibp, finapifms, blifters, fomentations, bathings, if- 
fues, fet'ns, ftrong purging of the bowels, &c. 

REYN (Jan de), an eminent hiftory and portrait 
painter, born at Dunkirk in 1610. He had the good 
fortune to be a difciple of Vandyke, was the firft per¬ 
former in his fchool, and was lb attached to his ma¬ 
iler that he followed him to London, where it is 
thought he continued as long as he lived. In there 
kingdoms he is moftly known ^y the name of Lanj 
Jan. He died in 1678 : and it is imagined that the 
Icarcity of his works is occafioned by fo many of them 
being imputed to Vandyke; a circumftance which, 
if true, is beyond any thing that could be faid in his 
praife. 

REYNOLDS (Sir Jofliua), the celebrated painter, 
was, on July the 16th, 1723, born at Plympton, a 
iniall town in Devonlhire. His father was minifter of 
the parifii, and alfo mailer of the grammar fchool; and 
being a man of learning and philanthropy, he was be¬ 
loved and refpefted by all to whom he was known.— 
Such a man, it will naturally be fuppofed, was affidu- 
ous in the cultivation of the minds of his children, 
among whom his fon Jolhua fhone confpicuous, by dif- 
playing at a very early period a fuperiority of genius, 
tnd the rudiments of a correft tafte. Unlike other 
boys, who generally content themfelves with giving a 
literal explanation of their author, regardlefs of his 
beauties or his faults, young Reynolds attended to both 
thefe, difplaying a happy knowledge of what he read, 
and entering with ardour into the lpirit of his author. 
He difcovered likewife talents for compofition, and a 
natural propenfity to drawing, in which his friends and 
intimates thought him qualified to excel. Emulation 
was a diftinguiihing feature in his mind, which his fa¬ 
ther perceived with the delight natural to a parent; 
and defigning him for the church, in which he hoped 
that his talents might raife him to eminence, he fent 
him to one of the univerfities. 

Soon after this period he grew paffionately fond of 
painting; and, by the perufal of Richardfon’s theory 
of that art, was determined to make it his profeffion 
through life. At his own earned requeft, therefore, he 
was removed to London ; and about the year1733 be¬ 
came a pupil to Mr Hudfon, who, though not himfelf 
an eminent painter was preceptor to feveral who af¬ 
terwards excelled in the art. One of the firft advices 
which he gave to Mr Reynolds was to copy carefully 
Guercino’s drawings. This was done with fuch fkill, 


that many of the copies are faid to be now preferved in Reynold, 
the cabinets of the curious as the originals of that 
very great mafter. 

About the year 1749, Mr Reynolds went to Italy 
under the aufpices, and in the company, of the late 
Lord (then Commodore) Keppel, who was appointed 
to the command of the Britifti. fquadron in the Medi¬ 
terranean. In this garden of the world, this magic 
feat of the arts, he failed not to vifit the fthools of the 
great mafters, to ftudy the -productions of different 
ages, and to contemplate with unwearied attention the 
various beauties which are charafleriftic of each. His 
labour here, as has been obferved of another painter, 
was “the labour of love, not the talk of the hireling 
and how much he profited by it is known to all Eu¬ 
rope. 

Having remained about two years in Italy, and flu- 
died the language as well as the arts of the country 
with great fuccefs, he returned to England, improved 
by travel arid refined by education. On the road to 
London from the port where he landed, he accidentally 
found in the inn where he lodged Johnfon’s life of Sa¬ 
vage ; and was fo taken with the charms of compofi¬ 
tion, and the mafterly delineation of charafter dilplay- 
ed in that performance, that having begun to read 
it while leaning with his arm on the chimney-piece, he 
continued- in that attitude infenfible of pain till he was 
hardly able to raife his hand to his head. The admira¬ 
tion of the work naturally led him to feek the acquain¬ 
tance of its' author, who continued one of his fincereft 
admirers and warmeft friends, till 1784, when they 
were feparated by the firoke of death. 

The firft thing that diftinguifhed him after his return 
to his native country, was a full length portrait of 
Commodore Keppel; which in the polite circles was 
fpoken of in terms of the higheft encomium, and tel- 
tifxed to what a degree of eminence he had arrived in 
his profeffion. This was followed by a portrait of 
Lord Edgecombe, and a few others, which at once 
introduced him to the firft bufinefs in portrait painting ; 
and that branch of the art he cultivated with fuch fuc¬ 
cefs as will for ever eftablilh his fame with all defcrip- 
tions of refined fociety. Having painted fome of the 
firft-rate beauties of the age, the polite world flocked 
to fee the graces and the charms of his pencil ; and he 
foon became the moll fafhionable painter, not only in 
England, but in all Europe. He has indeed preferved 
the refemblance of fo many illuftrious characters, that we 
feel the lefs regret for his having left behind him fo few 
hiftorical paintings; though what he has done in that 
way Ihows (a) him to have been qualified to excel in 
bothdepartments. The only landfcape, perhaps, which 

he 


(a) As the lovers of painting may wifh to have a catalogue of this great mafter’s hiftorical pieces, we fubjoin 
the following from the European Magazine, which we have good reafon to believe accurate, as the editors of 
that mifcellany grudge neither trouble nor expence to procure authentic information. Sir Jofhua’s principal hi- 
ftorcal pieces, then, are the following : Hope nurfing Love ; Venus chaftifing Cupid for having learned jto caft 
accounts ; Count Ugolino in the dungeon; the calling of Samuel; Ariadne ; a Captain of banditti; Beggar 
Boy ; a Lady in the charafter of St Agnes ; Thais; Dionylius the Areopagite ; an infant Jupiter ; Mailer 
Crewe in the character of Henry VIII; the death of Dido ; a Child afleep 5 Cupid fleeping ; Covent Garden 
Cupid ; Cupid in the Clouds } Cupids painting ; Boy laughing ; Mailer Hebert in the charafter of Bacchus ; 
Hebe ; Mifs Meyer in the charafter of Hebe ; Madona, a head ; the Black-guard Mercury ; a little boy (Sa¬ 
muel) praying ; and old Man reading; Love loofing the zone of Beauty ; die Children in the Wood ; Cleo- 
1 ' patra 
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Reynolds, he ever painted, except thofe beautiful and cliafte ones 
which compofe the back grounds of many of his por¬ 
traits, is “ A View on the Thames from Richmpnd,” 
which in 1784 was exhibited by the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Painting and Defign in Liverpool. 

In 1764 Mr Reynolds had the merit of being the 
firft promoter of that club, which, having long exifted 
without a name, became at la ft diftinguifhed by the ap¬ 
pellation of the Literary Club. Upon the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Ar- 
chitedlure, he was appointed prefident; and his ac¬ 
knowledged excellence in his profeffion made the ap¬ 
pointment acceptable to all the lovers of art. To add 
to the dignity of this new inftitution, his majefty con¬ 
ferred on the prefident the honour of knighthood ; and 
Sir Jofiiua delivered his firft difcourfe at the opening of 
the Academy on January 2. 1769- The. merit of that 
difcourfe has been universally admitted among painters j 
but it contains fome diredtior.s refpedfing the proper 
mode of profecuting their ftudies, to which every {in¬ 
dent of every art would do well to pay attention. “ I 
would chiefly recommend (fays he), that an implicit 
obedience to the rules of art , as eftablifhed by the prac¬ 
tice of the great matters, fhould be exadted from the 
young ftudents. That thofe models, which have palled 
through the approbation of ages, fhould be confidered 
by them as perfedt and infallible guides ; as fubjedts for 
their imitation, not their criticifm. I am confident, 
that this is the only efficacious method of making a 
progrefs in the arts ; and that he who fets out with 
doubting, will find life finifhed before he becomes mafter 
of the rudiments. For it may be laid down as a max¬ 
im, that he who begins by prefuming on his own fenfe, 
has ended his ftudies as foon as he has commenced them. 
Every opportunity, therefore, fhould be taken to dis¬ 
countenance that falfe and vulgar opinion, that rules 
are the fetters of genius. They are fetters only to men 
of no genius; as that'armour which, upon the ftrong, 
becomes an ornament and a defence, upon the weak and 
mifhapen turns into a load, and cripples the body which 
it was made to protect.” 

Each fucceeding year, on the diftribution of the 
prizes, Sir Jofhua delivered to the ftudents a difcourfe 
of equal merit with this: and perhaps we do not ha¬ 
zard too much when we fay, that, from the whole col- 
ledled, the lover of belles lettres and the fine arts will 
acquire jufter notions of what is meant by tafte in ge¬ 
neral, and better rules for acquiring a correft tafte, 
than from multitudes of thofe volumes which have been 
profeffedly written on the fubjedt. 

In the autumn of 1785 he went to Bruffels, where 
Von. XVI. 
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he expended about L. 1000 on the purchafe of paint- Reynolds, 
ings, which, having been taken from the different mo- 
nafteries and religious houfes in Flanders and Germany, 
were then expofed to fale by the command of the Em¬ 
peror Jofeph ! Gainfborough and he had engaged to 
paint each other’s portrait; and the canvas for both be¬ 
ing a&ually ftretched, Sir Jofhua gave one, fitting to 
his diftinguifhed rival; but, to the regret of every ad¬ 
mirer of the art, the unexpected death of the latter pre¬ 
vented all further progrefs. 

In 1790 he was anxiouily defircus to procure the va¬ 
cant profefforfhip of perfpedlive in the academy for Mr 
Bonomi, a,n Italian architect ; but that artift not ha¬ 
ving been yet elected an aifociate, was of comfe no aca¬ 
demician, and it became neceffary to raife him to thofe 
fituaiions, in order to qualify him for being a profefl’or. 

Mr Gilpin being his competitor for the affociatelhip, 
the numbers on the ballot proved equal, when the pre¬ 
fident by his calling vote decided the eledtion in favour 
of his friend, who was thereby advanced fo far towards 
the profefforfhip. Soon after this, an academic feat be¬ 
ing vacant, Sir Jcfhua exerted all his influence to ob¬ 
tain it for Mr Bonomi; but finding himfelf outvoted by 
a majority of two to one, be quitted the chair with 
great diffatisfadlion, and next day lent to the fecretaxy 
of the academy a formal refignation of the office, which 
for twenty-one years he had filled with honour to him¬ 
felf and his country. His indignation, however, fub- 
fiding, he buffered himfelf to be prevailed upon to re¬ 
turn to the chair, which within a year and a half he 
was again defirous to quit for a better reafon. 

Finding a difeafe of languor, occafioned by an en¬ 
largement of the liver, to which he had for fome time 
been fubjedt, increafe upon him, and daily expedting the 
total lofs of fight, he wrote a letter to the academy, in¬ 
timating his intention to refign the office of prefident on 
account of bodily infirmities, which difabled him from 
executing the duties of it to his own fatisfadtion. The 
academicians received this intelligence with the refpedt- 
ful concern due to the talents and virtues of their pre¬ 
fident ; and either then did enter, or defigned to enter, 
into a refolution, honourable to all parties, namely, that 
a deputation from the whole body’of the academy fhould 
wait upon him, and inform him of their wifh, that the 
, authority and privileges of the office of prefident might 
be his during his life; declaring their willingnefs to. 
permit the performance of any of its duties which might 
he irkfome to him by a deputy. 

From this period Sit Jofhua never painted more. 

The laft effort of his pencil was the portrait of the Ho¬ 
nourable Charles James Fox, which was executed in his 
C c beft 
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patra diffolving the pearl; Garrick in die charadter of Kitely; Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy ; Mrs 
Abingdon in the charadter of Comedy; a Child furrounded by Guardian Angels; Mifs Beauclerc in the cha¬ 
radter of Spenfer’s Una ; Refignation ; the Duchefs' of Manchefter in the charadter of Diana ; Lady Blake in 
the charadter of Juno ; Mrs Sheridan in the charadter of St Cecilia ; Edwin, from Beattie’s Minftrel; the Na¬ 
tivity, Four Cardinal Virtues, and Faith, Hope,, and Charity, for the window of New College Chapel, Ox¬ 
ford; -the Studious Boy ; a Bacchante ; a daughter of Lord W. Gordon as an Angel; the Holy Family; the 
Cottagers, from Tfiomlbn ; the Veftal; the Careful Shepherdefs; a Gypfey telling Fortunes ; the infant Her¬ 
cules ftrangling the Serpent; the Mqufe-trap girl; Venus ; Cornelia and her Children ; the Bird ; Melancholy; 
Mrs Siddons in Tragedy ; Head of Lear ; Mrs Talmafh in the charadter of Miranda, with Profpero and Cali¬ 
ban 5 Robin Goodfellcw; Death of Cardinal Beaufort; Macbeth, with the Caldron of the Witches. 
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veyno ld^ beft ftyle, and fhows that his fancy, his imagination, and 
his other great powers in the art which he profeffed, 
remained unabated to the end of his life. When the 
laft touches were given to this picture, 

“ The hand of Reynolds fell, to rife no more.” 

On Thurfday February the 23d 1792, the world was 
deprived of this amiable man and excellent artift at the 
age of 68 years ; a man than whom no one, according 
to Johnfon, had parted through life with more obferva- 
tion of men and manners. The following chara&er of 
hirp is faid to be the produdtion of Mr Burke : 

“ His illnefs was long, but borne with a mild and 
cheerful fortitude, without the lead mixture of any 
thing irritable or querulous, agreeably to the placid 
and even tenor of his whole life. He had from the 
beginning of his malady a diftindt view of his diffolu- 
tion, which he contemplated with that entire compo- 
fure which nothing but the innocence, integrity, and 
ufefulnefs of his life, and an unaffected fubmifllon to the 
will of Providence, could bellow. In this fituation he 
had every confolation from family tendernefs, which his 
tendernefs to his family had always merited. 

“ Sir Jofliua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, 
one of the moll memorable men of his time : He was 
the firft Englifhman who added the praife of the ele¬ 
gant arts to the other glories of his country. In tafte, 
in grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in the 
richnefs and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the 
great matters of the renowned ages. In portrait he 
went beyond them ; for he communicated to that de- 
fcription of the art in which Englifh artifts are the 
moil engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, deri¬ 
ved from the higher branches, which even thofe who 
profeffed them in a fuperior manner did not always pre- 
ierve when they delineated individual nature. His por¬ 
traits remind the fpeciator of the invention of hiftory 
and the amenity of landfcape. In painting portraits, he 
appears not to be raifed upon that platform, but to de- 
fcend to it from a higher fphere. His paintings illu- 
ftrate his leffons, and his leffons feem to' be derived from 
his paintings. 

“ He poffeffed the theory as perfectly as the prac¬ 
tice of his art. To be fuch a painter, he was a pro¬ 
found and penetrating philofopher. 

“ In full happinefs of foreign and domettic fame, ad¬ 
mired by the expert in art, and by the learned in-Tci- 
ence, courted by the great, careffed by fovereign powers, 
and celebrated by diftinguifhed poets, his native humi¬ 
lity, modefty, and candour, never forfook him, even on 
furprife or provocation; nor was the lead degree of ar¬ 
rogance or affumption vifible to the moft fcrutinizing 
eye in any part of his conduct or difcourfe. 

“ His talents of every kind—powerful from nature, 
and not meanly cultivated in letters—his focial virtues 
in all the relations and all the habitudes of life, rendered 
him-the centre of a very great and unparalleled variety 


of agreeable focieties, which will be difftpated by his Reza* 
death. He had too much merit not to excite fome jea- II 
loufy, too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The ^ an]a i |_. 
lofs of no man of his time can be felt with more fmcere, 
general, and unmixed forrow.” 

REZAN, or Rezanskoi, an ancient town of Ruf- 
fia, and capital of a duchy of the fame name, with an 
archbifhop’s fee. It was formerly confiderable for its 
extent and riches ; but it was almoft ruined' by the Tar¬ 
tars in 1568. The country is populous, and was for¬ 
merly governed by its own princes., E. Long. 42. 37. 

N. Lat. 54. 54. 

RHADAMANTHUS, a fevere judge, and king of 
Lydia j the poets make him one of the three'judges 
of hell. 

RHAGADES, in medicine, denotes chaps or clefts 
in any part of the body. If feated in the anus, and - 
recent, the patient mutt fit Hill, and fit over the fteam 
of warm water. The epulotic cerate may alfo be ap¬ 
plied. If the lips of thefe fiffures are callous, they mutt 
be cut or otherwife treated as to become new ulcera¬ 
tions. 

RHAMA, or Rama, an incarnate deity of the firft 
rank, in Indian mythology. Sir William Jones believes 
he was the Dionyfos (a) of the Greeks, whom they na¬ 
med Bromius, without knowing why; and Bugenes, when 
they reprefented him horned, as well as Lyaios and Eleu- 
therios the deliverer, and Triamhos or Dythyrambos the tri¬ 
umphant. “ Moft of thofe titles (fays Sir William) were Afiatic Re 
adopted by the Romans, by whom he was called Bruma, fearches, 
Tauriformis, Liber, and Lriumphus; and both nations had vol. ’■ 
records or traditionary accounts of his giving laws toP ,a * I, * Ci 
men and deciding their contefts, of his improving naviga¬ 
tion and commerce, and, what may appear yet more ob- 
fervable, of his conquering India and other countries 
with an army of fatyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfon- 
age than Pan ; whom Lillius Giraldus, on what autho¬ 
rity I know not, afferts to have refided in Iberia ‘ when 
he had returned, fays the learned mythologift, from 
the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bacchus.’ It 
were fuperfluous in a mere effay to run any length in 
the parallel between this European god and the fove- 
reign of Ayodhya, whom the Hindoos believe to have 
been an appearance on earth of the preferving power ; 
to have been a conqueror of the higheft renown, and 
the, deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his 
confort Sita from the giant Ravan king of Lanca} 
and to have commanded in chief a numerous and intre¬ 
pid race of thofe large monkeys, which our naturalifts, 
or fome of them, have denominated Indian fatyrs : his 
general, the prince of fatyrs, was named Hanumat, or 
“ with high cheek bonesand, with workmen of fuch 
agility, he foon raifed a bridge of rocks over the fea, 
part of which, fay the Hindoos, yet remain ; and it is 
probable the feries of rocks to which the Muffulmans 
or the Portuguefe Lave given the foolifh name of Adam’s 
(it fhould be called Rama’s J bridge. Might not this 

army 


(a) The learned prefident, whofe death will be lamented by every fcholar, by the orientalift and the divine 
efpecially, imagines, that this would fully appear from comparing together the Divnyfiacci of Nonus and the 
Ramayan of Vaimic, the firft poet of the Hindoos. He adds, that, in his opinion, Rhama was the fon of Cu(h, 
and that he might have eftablilhed the firft regular government in that part of Afia, in which his exploits are 
laid to have been performed. 
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Rhama, army 0 f fatyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, ftrong purgative, and is made ufe of for making the RHamni«. 

Khamnus. whom Rama, if fuch a monarch ever exifted, had civi- common fyrup of buckthorn kept in the {hops. The ' 

w ~ v ^***^ ]i z? d ? However that may be, the large breed of Indian bark is emetic: the juice of the unripe berries with 
apes is at this moment held in high veneration by the alum dyes yellow, of the ripe ones a fine green ; the 

Hindoos, and fed with devotion by the Brahmans, who bark alfo dyes yellow. The green colour yielded by 

feem in two or three places on the banks of the Gan- the berries, called by the French verde-vefie, is much 
ges to have a regular endowment for the fupport of efteemed by miniature painters, 

them : they live in- tribes of three or four hundred, are Of this fpecies there are two varieties, viz. the dwarf 
wonderfully gentle (I fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and ap- buckthorn, a fhrub of about a yard high, of a greenifh 

pear to have fome kind of order and fubordination in colour but little (how ; and the long-leaved dwarf buck- 

their little fylvan polity.” The feftival of Rhama is held thorn, which is a larger fhrub, with leaves fomewhat 
on the 9th day of the new moon of Chaitra, on which larger, but in other refpefts very fimilar to the dwarf 
the war of Lauca is dramatically reprefcnted, conclu- buckthorn. 

ding with an exhibition of the fiery ordeal, by which 2. The zizyphus is the fpecies in which the lac in- # 
the vigor’s wife Sita gave proof of her connubial fide- fedt* forms its cells, and produces the wax called guru- * See ^ oc ' 
lily. Among the Hindoos there are a variety of very lac . See Lacca. cus * 

fine dramas of great antiquity on the dory of Rhama. 3. The lotus has the leaves, prickles, flowers, and 
There are three Rhamas mentioned in the Indian fruit, of the zizyphus or jubeb ; only with this differ- 
mythology, who, together with Crifhna, the darling ence, that the fruit is here round, fmaller, and more 

god of the Indian women, are defcribed as youths of lufcious, and at the fame time the branches, like thofe 

perfect beauty. The third Rhama is Crifhna’s elder of the paliurus, are neither fo much jointed nor crook- 
brother, and is confidered as the eighth Avatar (b), in- ed. The fruit is in great repute, taftes fomething like 
veiled with an emanation of his divine radiance. Like gingerbread, and is fold in the markets all over die 
all the Avatars, Rhama is painted with gemmed Ethi- fouthern didridts of Great Britain. The Arabs call 
opian or Parthian coronets ; with rays encircling his it a neb enta el feedra, or the jubeb of the feedra ; which 
head, jewels ihhis ears, two necklaces, one flraight, and Olavus Celfius had fo high an opinion of, that he has 
one pendant on his bofom, with dropping gems; gar- defcribed it as the dudaim of the fcriptures. This fpe- 
lands of well-difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars cies is very common in the Jereede and other parts of 
of pearls, hanging down below his waift ; loofe man- Bombay ; and has been fuppofed by fome to be the 
ties of golden tifllie or dyed filk, embroidered on the fame plant with that celebrated by Homer for its en- 
hems with flowers elegantly thrown over one fhpulder, chanting property; though the latter is more generallr 
and folded like ribbands acrofs the bread ; with brace- fuppofed to have been a fpecies of Diospyros (which 
lets, two on one arm and on each wrid : all the Avatars fee). It is proper, however, to diftinguifli between 
are naked to the waids, and uniformly with dark azure both thefe flirubs and an herb often mentioned by tl^e 
flefh, in alludon probably to the tint of that primordial ancients under the name of lotus, which Homer men- 
fluid on which Narayan moved in the beginning of time; tions as being fed upon by the horfes of Achilles, and 
but their fkirts are bright yellow, the colour of the cu- Virgil as proper to increafe the milk of fheep (fee Lo- 
rious pericarpium in the centre of the water-lily. tus). They are alfo different from the Egyptian lq- 

RHAMNUS, the buckthorn, in botany: A ge- tus defcribed by Herodotus ; for which lee Nym- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentan- phasa. 

dria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 4. The frangula, or berry-beating alder, is a decidu- 
under the 43d order, Dumofe, The calyx is tubulous, ous fhrub, a native of England and mod of the north- 
with five minute fcales furrounding the damina ; there ern parts of Europe, and affords feveral varieties, 
is no corolla; the fruit is a berry. There are 27 fpe- 5. The Alpine, rough-leaved frangula, or berry- 
cies ; of which the mod remarkable are, bearing alder, is alfo a deciduous fhrub, and native of 

1, The catharticus, or common purging buckthorn, the Alps. It differs in no refpedt from the common 
growing naturally in fome parts of Britain. This grows fort, except that it has no thorns, and that it will grow 
to the height of 12 or 14 feet, witli many irregular to be rather taller, with tough, large, and doubly laci- - 
branches at the extremities. The leaves are oval-lan- niated leaves. The fmooth-leaved alpine frangula is a 
ceolate, finely ferrated on the edges, their nerves con- variety of this fpecies, with fmooth leaves and of a 
verging together. Tlie flowers grow in cluflers, one lower growth. 

on each footftalk, white, and in this fpecies divided in- 6. The paliurus, or thorn of Chrid, is a deciduous 
to four fegments : the fruit is a round black berry, flirub or tree, a native of Paledine, Spain, Portugal, 
containing four feeds. The juice of the berries is a and Italy. It will grow to nearly the height of 14 

C c 2 feet, 



(b) Avatar means the defcent of the deity in his capacity of prefcrver. The three fird of thefe defcents re¬ 
late to fome dupendous convuldon of our globe from the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits the mi¬ 
raculous puniftunent of pride and impiety, appearing to refer to the deluge. Three of die others were ordained 
for the oveithrow of tyrants or giants. Of thefe Avatars we have mentioned in the text, that Rhama is the 
eighth ; Btlddha, who appears to have been a reformer of the dodtrines contained in Vedas, is the ninth : the 
tenth Avatar, we are told, is yet to come, and is expedted to appear mounted (like the crowned conqueror in 
the Apocalypfe) on a white horfe, with a fcimeter blazing like a comet to mow down all incorrigible and impe¬ 
nitent offenders who fhall then be on the earth. 
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feet, and is armed with fharp thorns, two of which are 
at each joint, one of which is about half an inch long, 
ftraight, and upright; the other is fcarcely half that 
length, and bent backward; and between them is the 
bud for next year’s fhoot. June is the time of flower¬ 
ing, and the flowers are fucceeded by a fmall fruit, fur- 
rounded by a membrane. “ This plant (fays Hanbury) 
is undoubtedly the fort of which the crown of thorns 
for our Bleffed Saviour was compofed. The branches 
are very pliant, and the fpines of it are at every joint 
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ftrong and fharp. It grows naturally about Jerufalem, 
as well as in many parts of Judaea; and there is no 
doubt that the barbarous Jews would make choice of 
it for their cruel purpofe. But what farther confirms 
the truth of thefe thorns being then ufed, are the an¬ 
cient pictures of our Bleffed Saviour’s crucifixion. The 
thorns of the crown on his head exaftly anfwer to thofe 
of this tree; and there is great re.ifon to fuppofe thefe 
were taken from the earlieft paintings of the Lord of 
Life: and even now our modern painters copy from 
them, and reprefent the crown as compofed of thefe 
thorns. Thefe plants, therefore, fhould principally have 
a fhare in thofe parts of the plantation that are more 
peculiarly defigned for religious retirement; for they 
will prove excellent monitors, and conduce to due re- 
fieftion on and gratitude to ‘ Him who hath loved us, 
and has wafhed us from Our fins,” &c. 

7. The common alaternus is an evergreen tree, and 
native of the ffouth of Europe. There are feveral va¬ 
rieties of this fpecies; the moil remarkable of which 
are the broad-leaved and the jagged-leaved alaternus, 
Avhich have all been confounded with the phillyrea. 

8. The infedtorius, or narrow-leaved buckthorn,'is an 
■evergreen fhrub or tree, and native of Spain. It grows 

to the height of 10 or 12 feet, and fends forth leveral 
branches from the bottom to the top. They are co¬ 
vered with a blackifh Or dark-coloured bark, and each 
of them is terminated by a long fharp thorn. The fruit 
continues on the trees all Winter, ‘making a beautiful 
appearance among the narrow-cluftefed leaves at that 
feafon. 

9. The oleoides, or olive-leaved buckthorn, is an ever¬ 
green fhrub, and native of Spain, and grows to the 
height of 8 or 10 feet. It fends forth numerous branches, 
each of which is terminated by a long fharp fpine. The 
flowers are fmall, of a' whitifh green colour, arid -are fuc¬ 
ceeded by round black berries. 

RHAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of pic®. The bill is'very large, 

• and ferrated outwardly. The noftrils are fituated be- 
hind'the bafe of the beak ; and in moft of the fpecies 
the feet ate toed, and placed two forwards and two 
backwards." The’ tongue is long, narrow, and feather¬ 
ed on the edges. Mr Latham enumerates 15 different 
fpecies ; of which the toucans are the moft remarkable, 
and were formerly divided into four or five varieties, 
though Mr Latham makes them diftind fpecies, of 
which we fhall only defcribe that called the red-beaked 
toucan. 

Plate This bird is about the fize of a jackdaw, and of a fi- 
ccccxxxvm miiar fhape, with a large head to fupport its monftrous 
bill: this bill, from the angles of the month to its 
point, is fix inches and an half; and its breadth in the 
•thickeft part is a little more than two. Its thicknefs 


near the head is orie inch and a quarter ; and it is a 
little rounded along the top of the upper chap, the un¬ 
der fide being round alfo; the whole of the bill ex¬ 
tremely flight, and a little thicker than parchment. The 
upper chap is of a bright yellow, except on each fide, 
which is off a fine fcarlet colour ; as is alfo the lower 
chap, except at the bafe, which is purple. Between 
the head and the bill there is a black line of reparation 
all round the bafe of the bill; in the upper part of 
which the noftrils are placed, and are almoft covered 
with feathers; which has occafioned fome writers to 
fay that the toucan has no noftrils. Round the eyes, 
on each fide of the head, is a fpace df bluifh fkin, void 
of feathers; above which the head is black, except a 
white fpot on each fide joined to the bafe of the upper 
chap. The hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, 
tail, belly, and thighs, are black. The under fide of 
the head, throat, and the beginning of the breaft, are 
White. Between the white on the breaft, and the black 
on the belly, is a fpace of'red feathers, in the form of a 
new moon, with its horns upwards. The legs, feet, 
and claws, are of an afh-colour ; and the toes ftand like 
thofe of parrots, two before and two behind. 

It is reported by travellers, that this bird, though 
furnifhed with fo formidable a beak, is harmlefs and 
gentle, being fo eafily made tame as to fit and hatch 
Its young in’ houfes. It feeds chiefly upon pepper, 
which it devours very greedily, gorging itfelf in fuch 
a manner that it voids it crude and unconcoded. This, 
however, is no objedion to the natives from ufing it 
again : they even prefer it before that pepper which is 
frefti gathered from the tree ; and feem perfuaded that 
the ftrength and heat of the pepper is qualified by the 
bird, and that all its noxious qualities are thus ex- 
haufted. 

Whatever be the truth of this report, nothing is 
more certain than that the toucan lives only upon a 
vegetable diet; and, in a domeftic ftate, to which it 
is frequently brought in the warm countries wherfc it 
is bred, it is feen to prefer fuch fcod to all other, 
Pozzo, who bred one tame, afferts, that it leaped up 
and down, wagged the tail, and cried with a voice 
refembling that of a magpie. It fed upon the fame 
'things that parrots do; but was moft greedy of grapes* 
which, being plucked off one by one, and thrown in 
the air, it would moft dexteroufly catch before they 
fell to the ground. Its bill, he adds, was hollow, and 
upon that account very light, fo that it had but little 
'ftrength in fo apparently formidable a weapon; nor 
could it peck or ftrike fmartly therewith. But its 
tongue feemed to affift the efforts of this unwieldy ma¬ 
chine : it was long, thin, and fiat, not unlike one of 


' Rham- 
phaftos. 


the feathers on the neck of a dunghill cock 5 this it 
moved up and down, and often extended five or fix 
inches from the bill. It was of a flefh colour, and re¬ 
markably fringed on each fide with very fmall filaments 
exadly refembling a feather. 

It is probable that this long tongue has greater 
ftrength than the thin hollow beak that contains it. 
It is likely that the beak is only a' kind of iheath for 
this peculiar inftrument, ufed by the toucan, not only 
in maAirig itfelf a neft, but al r o in obtaining its pro- 
vifion. Nothing is more certain, than that this bird 
builds its neft in holes of trees, which have been yre- 
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Rkapis vioufly fcooped out for this purpofe ; and it is not very thofe of Homer, vvhich having been a long -tinae dif- 
II. likely that fo feeble a bill could be very ferviceable in perfed in pieces and fragments, were at length by Pi- 
Rhapiody, wor ^ n g U p 0n fuch hard materials. filtratusV order digefted into books called rkapfodies, 

Be this as it will, there is no bird fecures its young from p»®rw fui and cantieum. Hence, among mo- 

better from external injury than the toucan- It has derns, rhapfody is alfo ufed for an aflemblage of pafla- 
not only birds, men, and ferpents, to guard againft ; g-es, thoughts, and authorities, raked together irom d^- 
but a numerous tribe of monkeys, ftill more prying, vers authors, to compofe fome new piece, 
mifchievous, and hungry, than all the reft. The tou- RHE, or Ree, a little ifland in the Bay of Bifcay, 
can, however, fcoops out its neft into the hollow of near the coaft of Aunis in France. It was taken dn- 
fome tree, leaving only a hole large enough to go in ring the war with France which- ended in 1763, in the 
and out at. There it fits, with its great beak, guard- expedition commanded by Hawke and Mordaunt. 
ing the entrance; and if the monkey ventures to offer RHEA Americana. The American oftrich of au- 
a vifit of curiofity, the toucan gives him fuch a wel- thors has been frequently mentioned, but till of late 
come, that he prefently thinks proper to pack off, and years very imperfedtly known ; being blended by fome 
'is glad to efcape with fafety. with other genera, although forming of itfelf a diftindt 

This bird is only found in the warm climates of South one, differing in many things from all others.. The 
America, where it is in great requeft, both for the de- older writers, however, have kept it feparate. It does 
licacy of its flelh, which is tender and nourifhing, and not occur to us whether any author has figured this 
for the beauty of its plumage, particularly the fea- bird except Nuremberg, whofe repreientati.on conveys 
thers of the breaft. The fkin of this part the In- no juft idea, which is wonderful, as is to be met with 
dians pluck off, and when dry glue to their cheeks ; in fufficient plenty in various parts of South America; 
and this they conlider as an irrefiftible addition to their nor has the bird itfelf made its appearance in the cabi- 
beauty. nets of collectors, until the one now in the Leverian 

RHAPIS, in botany: A genus of the monogynia mufeum. 
order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; and M. Bajon, in his Mem. fur Cayenne, gives a figure 
in the natural method ranking under the firft order, and defeription of the jabirusp and feems clear that this 
Palma. The calyx is a monophyllous trifid fpatha ; bird is no other than the oftrich of America. From 
the corolla monopetalous and trifid. There are two this aflertion, Mr Latham, in his Synopfis, leaves the 
fpecies, viz. 1. Flabilliformis, or ground-ratan, a native matter undecided; but this author, in his Index Orni- 
of China; 2. Arundinacea, fimple leaved rhapis, a na- thol. from having met with the fpecimen above alluded 
tive of Carolina. to, and fupported in an account of its manners given by 

RHAPSODI, Rhafsodists, in antiquity, perfons Molina in his Hi/ 1 . Nat. du Chili, treats this matter on 
who made a bufinefs of finging pieces of Homer’s more certain grounds, fo as to enable us to give the fol- 
poems. Caper informs us, that the Rhapfodi were lowing defeription. 

clothed in red when they fung the Iliad, and in blue In fize the American oftrich is very little inferior to 
when they fung the Odylfey. They performed on the the common one: the bill is :floped not unlike that of 
theatres, andfometimes drove for prizes in contefts of a goofe, being flat on the top and rounded at the end : 
poetry, finging, &c. After the two antagonifts had the eyes are black, and the lids furnifhed with hairs: 
finilhed their parts, the two pieces or papers they Were the head is rounded, and covered with downy feathers: 
written in were joined together again: whence the the neck is two feet eight inches long, and feathered 
name, viz. from pawra, fio, and afa cantieum : but there alfo : from the tip of one wing to that of the other ex- 
feem to have been other Rhapfodi of more antiquity tended, the length is eight feet; but from the want of 
than thefe people, who compofed heroic poems or continuity of the webs of the feathers, and their laxity 
fongs in praife of heroes and great men, and fung their of texture, the bird is unable to raife itfelf from tire 
own compofitions from town to town for a livelihood ;- ground ; it is, however, capable of greatly aftifting it- 
of which profeffion Homer himfelf is faid to have been. felf by their motion in running, which it does very 
See Bard fwiftly : the legs are ftout, bare of feathers above the 

RHAPSODOMANCY, an ancient kind of divina- knees, and furnilhed with three toes, all placed for- 
fcion performed by pitching on a paffage of a poet at wards, each having a ftraight and ftout claw as in the 
hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was caffowary ; on the heel is a callous knob, ferving in 
to come to pafs. There were various ways of praCti- place of a back toe : the general colour of plumage is 
fing this rhapfodomancy. Sometimes they wrote feve- dull grey mixed with white, inclining to the latter on 
ral papers or fentences of a poet on fo many pieces of the under pans: the tail is very fliort, and not confpi- 
wood, paper, or the like, {hook them together in an cuous, being entirely covered with long loofe and float- 
urn, and drew out one which was accounted the lot: ing feathers, having origin from the lower part of the 
fometimes they call dice on a table whereon verfes were back and rump, and entirely covering it : the bill and 
written, and that whereon the die lodged contained the legs are brown. 

prediction. A third manner was by opening a book, Molina obferves that this bird varies ; the body in 
and pitching on fome verfe at firft fight. This me- fome being white, in others black. In refpeCt to man- 
thod they particularly called the fortes Pranejlina ; and ners, it is faid to be a general feeder, but more fond of 
afterwards, according to the poet, made ufe of, fortes flies, which it catches with great dexterity*and will al- 
Homerica, fortes Virgilianee, &c. See Sortes. fo, like the common oftrich, fwallow bits of iron and 

RHAPSODY, in antiquity, a difeourfe in verfe any other trafh offered to it. In common with the 
fung or rehearfed by a rhapfodift. Others will have oftrich of the old world, it lays a number of eggs, from 
rhapfody to fignify a collection of verfes, efpecially 40 to 60, in the fand, each of them holding a quart; 



hut 
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Rheedia but it differs from that bird in many particulars, efpe- 
II dally in wanting the callofity on the fternum, and fpars 
jt°re°. on t j^ e w ; n g_ With thefe laft the common oftrich is 
known to defend itfelf: in defeat of them, the one here 
treated of ufes the feet with fuch addrefs as to become 
at once a furious and dangerous antagonift. The fe¬ 
male calls its young ones together with a kind of whif- 
tling note fomewhat fimilar to that of a man : when 
young it is very tame, frequently following the firft 
■creature it meets with. The flefh of this bird is faid 
to be very unpalatable. It is found in various parts of 
South America, from Patagonia to Guiana, and is 
known by the name of Choique. We are happy to be 
able to prefent our readers with an accurate drawing of 
the bitd. See Plate CCCCXXXVII. 

RHEEDIA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The corolla is tetrapetalous ; 
there is no calyx ; and the fruit is a trifpermous berry. 

RHEGIUM (anc. gebg.), fo very ancient a city as 
to be fuppofed to take its name from the violent burft- 
■ing of the coaft of Italy from Sicily ; thought to have 
been formerly conjoined (Mela, Virgil). A city of 
■the Bruttiij a colony of Chalcidians from Eubcea: a 
ftrong barrier oppofed to Sicily (Strabo) ; mentioned' 
by Luke; furnamed Julium (Ptolemy), from a frefh 
fupply of inhabitants fent thither by Augultus, after 
driving Sextus Pompeius out of Sicily (Strabo) ; and 
thus was in part a colony, retaining ftiil the right of a 
municipium (Infcription)., The city is now called 
Reggio, in the Farther Calabria. 

RHEIMS, a city of France in Champagne, and 
capital of Rhemois. It is one of the moft ancient, ce¬ 
lebrated, and largeft places in the republic, had an 
arclibifhop’s fee, whofe archbifhop was duke and peer 
of France. It is about four miles in circumference, 
and contains feveral fine fquares, well-built houfes, and 
magnificent churches. It had a mint, an univerfity, 
and five abbeys, the moft famous of which was that of 
St Remy. There are alfo feveral triumphal arches and 
■other monuments of the Romans. It is feated on the 
river Vefie, on a plain furrounded by hills, which pro¬ 
duce excellent wine. E. Long. 4. 8. N. Lat. 49. 14. 

RHENISH wine, that produced on the hills about 
Rheims. This wine, is much ufed in medicine as a 
.folvent of iron, for which it is well calculated on ac¬ 
count of its acidity. Dr Percival obferves, that it is 
the beft folvent of the Peruvian bark; in which, how¬ 
ever, he thinks its acidity has no fhare, becaufe an ad¬ 
dition of vinegar to water does not augment its folvent 
power. 

RHETORES, amcngft the Athenians, were ten 
■in number, defied by lot to plead public caufes in the 
fenate-houfe or affembly. For every caufe in which 
they were retained, they received a drachm out of the 
public money. They were fometimes called m, 

and their fee to Si-uyofiHDK No man was admitted to 
this office before he was 40 years of age, though others 
fay 30. Valour in war, piety to their parents, pru¬ 
dence in their affairs, frugality, and temperance, were 
necdfary qualifications for this office, and every candi¬ 
date underwent an examination concerning thefe vir¬ 
tues previous to the eleflion. The orators at Rome 


were not unlike the Athenian rhetores. See Ora- RhetorW 
tor. II 

RHETORIANS, a fed of heretics in Egypt, fo 
denominated from Rhetorius their leader. The dif- 
tinguifhed tenets of this herefiarch, as reprefented 
by Philaftrius, was, that he approved of all the here- 
fies before him, and taught that they were all in the 
right. 

RHETORIC, the art of fpeaking copioufly on any 
fubjedt, with all the advantages of beauty and force. 

See Oratory, 

RHEUM, a thin ferous humor, occafionally oozing 
out of the glands about the mouth and throat. 

Rheum, Rhubarb: A genus of the mbnogynia order, 
belonging to the enneandria clafs of plants ; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 12th order, Holora • 
ceee. There is no calyx; the corolla is fexfid and per- 
fiftent; and there is one triquetrous feed. There are 
five fpecies, viz. 1. The rhaponticum, or common rhu¬ 
barb, hath a large, thick, flefhy, branching, deeply- 
ftriking root, yellowifh within; crowned by very large, 
roundifh, heart-fhaped fmooth leaves, on thick, flightly- 
furrowed foot-ftalks: and an upright ftrong ftem, two 
or three feet high, adorned with leaves fingly, and ter¬ 
minated by thick clofe fpikes of white flowers. It grows 
in Thrace and Scythia, but has been long in the Eng- 
lifh gardens. Its root affords a gentle purge. It is- 
however of inferior quality to fome of the following 
forts ; but the plant being aftringent, its young ftalks 
in fpring,' being cut and peeled, are ufed for tarts. 

2. The palmatum, palmated-leaved true Chinefe rhu¬ 
barb, hath a thick flefhy root, yellow within; crown¬ 
ed with very large palmated leaves, being deeply divi¬ 
ded into acuminated fegments, expanded like an open 
hand ; upright ftems, five or fix feet high or more, ter¬ 
minated by large fpikes of flowers *. This is now pro- » g ee Bota- 
ved to be the true foreign rhubarb, the purgative qua- ny, p. 439. 
lity of which is well known. 3. The ccmpadtum, or and Plate 
Tartarian rhubarb, hath a large, flefhy, branched root, CVII. 
yellow within ; crowned by very large, heart-fhaped 
fomewhat lobated, fharply indented, fmooth leaves, and 
an upright large ftem, five or fix feet high, garniftied 
with leaves fingly, and branching above ; having all the 
branches terminated by nodding panicles of white flow¬ 
ers. This has been fuppofed to be the true rhubarb; 
which, however, though of fuperior quality to fome 
forts, is accounted inferior to the rheum palmatum. 

4. The undulatum, undulated, or waved-leaved Chinefe 
rhubarb, hath a thick, branchy, deep-ftriking root, yel¬ 
low within; crowned with large, oblong, undulate, 
fomewhat hairy leaves, having equal foot-ftalks, and 
an upright firm ftem, four feet high ; garnifhed with 
leaves fingly, and terminated by long loofe fpikes of 
white flowers. 5. The Arabian ribes, or currant rhu¬ 
barb of Mount Libanus, hath a thick flefhy root, very 
broad leaves, full of granulated protuberances, and with 
equal foot-ftalks, and upright firm ftems. three or four 
feet high, terminated by fpikes of flowers, fucceeded 
by berry-like feeds, being furrounded by a purple pulp. 

All thefe plants are perennial in root, and the leaves and 
ftalks are annual. The roots* being thick, flefhy, gene¬ 
rally divided, ftrike deep into the ground ; of a brown- 
ifh colour without and yellow within ; die leaves rife 
in the fpring, generally come up in a large head folded 

tegether. 
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Rhenm. together, gradually expanding themfelves, having thick 
foot-fUlks ; and grow from one to two feet high, or 
more, in length and breadth, fpreading all round: amidft 
them rife the dower-Items, which are garnilhed at each 
joint by one leaf, and are of ftrong and expeditious 
growth, attaining their full height in June, when they 
flower ; and are fucc.ee eel by large triangular feeds, ri¬ 
pening in August S une t hints of each Art merit cul¬ 
ture in gardens for variety; they will effedt a fingula- 
rrty with their luxuriant foliage, fpikes, and flowers : 
and as medical plants, they demand culture both for 
private and public ufe. 

They are gencr illy propagated by feeds fowed in au¬ 
tumn loon alter they are ripe, or early in the lpring, in 
any open bed ot light deep earth ; remarking, thole in¬ 
tended for medical ufe fhould generally be lowed where 
they are to remain, that the roots, being not difturbed 
by removal, may grow large. Scatter the feeds thinly, 
either by broad-call all over the furface, and raked 
well in ; or in (hallow drills a foot and half diftance, 
coveting them near an inch deep. The plants will rif@ 
in the lpring, but not flower till the fecond or third 
year : when they, however, are come up two or three 
inches high, thin them to eight or ten inches, and clear 
out all weeds ; though tliofe defigned always to Hand 
fhould atteiWHids be hoed out to a foot and a half or 
two leer difiance ; obferving, if any are required for the 
pleafure ground, &c. lor variety, they fhould be tranf- 
plunted wheie they are to remain in autumn, when 
their leaves decay, or early in fpring, before they {hoot: 
the otheis remaining whme fowed, mull have the ground 
kept clean between them; and in autumn, when the 
leaves and flalks decay, cut them down, and (lightly dig 
the ground between the rows of plants, repeating the 
fame work every year. The roots remaining, they in- 
create in liv.e annually : and in the fecond or third year 
many of them will flioot up (talks, flower, and perfefl 
feeds ; and in thiee or four years the roots will be arri¬ 
ved to a large fize ; though older roots are generally 
preferable for medical ufe. 

In Mr Bell’s Travels we have an account of fome 
curious particulars relating to the culture of rhubarb. 
He te;ls us, that the belt rhubarb grows in that part 
of Eaftein Tartaty called Mongolia , which now ferves 
as a boundary between Rnflia and China. The mar¬ 
mots contribute greatly to the culture of the rhubarb. 
Wherever you fee 10 or 20 plants growing, you are 
Cure of finding feveral burrows under the tirades of their 
broad-lpreadittg leaves. Perhaps they may Arnerirres 
eat the leaves and roots of this plant 5 however, it is 
probable the manure they leave about the roots cor.tii- 
butes not a little to fis increaie ; and their calling up 
the earth, makes it ihoot out young buds, and mul¬ 
tiply. Thus pla. t does not run, and ipread itielf, 
like docks and 1 livers of the fame fpecies ; but grows 
in tufty, at u. certain dillances, as if the feeds had 
been dropped with defigo. It appears that the Mon- 
gals never accounted it worth cultivating ; but that 
the world is obliged to the marmots tor the quanti¬ 
ties fcatteied, at tandem, in many parts of this coun¬ 
ts : for whatever part of the ripe feed happens to be 
blown among the thick gr.ifs, can very leidom reach 
the gtound, but mult there wither and die ; whereas, 
■fhould it fall among the loofe earth thrown up by 


the marmots, it immediately takes root, and produces 
a new plant. 

After digging and gathering the rhubarb, the Mon- 
gals cut the large roots into lmah p.ece-, in o 1 der to 
make them dry more readily. In the n.iddie of every 
piece they fcoop a hole, through which a c rd is drawn, 
in order to fufpei.d them in any convenient place. They 
hang them for the moft part about then tents, and 
fometimes on the horns of their (liecp. This is a moft 
pernicious cull< m, as it dellroys fome of the deft part 
of the root: for all about the hole is rotten and uAlcJJ ; 
whereas, were people rightly informed how to d g and 
dry this plant, there would not be one pound of ref ale 
in an hundred 5 which would five a great deal oftroubi.J 
and expence, that much diminifli the pr fits tm this 
commodity. At prefer,t, the dealers in tins article 
think thefe improvements not worthy of their atten¬ 
tion, as their gains are more conlidcrable on this than 
on any other branch of trade. Perhaps the govern¬ 
ment may hereafter think it proper to make lbme regu¬ 
lations with regard to this matter. 

Two forts of rhubarb are met with in the (hops. 
The firft is imported from Turkey and RuAu, in 
roundilh pieces freed from the bark, with a hole tiirongh 
the middle of each : they are externally of a yellow;;h 
colour, and on cutting appear variegated vvi.h lively 
reddilh ftreaks. The other, wlvch is left efteemej, 
comes immediately from the E.tft Indies, in longifh 
pieces, harder, heavier, and more compact than the 
1 'oregoing. The fiift fort, unlcfs kept vety dry, is apt 
to grow mouldy and worm-eaten; the fecond is Ids 
fubjeft to thefe inconveniences- Some oi the more 
induftrious artifts ate faid to fid up the worm-holes with 
certain mixtures, and to colour the cut fide of the da¬ 
maged pieces with powder of the finer foits of rhu¬ 
barb, and fometimes with cheaper materials : this is 
often fo nicely done, as effectually to impofe upon the 
buyer, unlefs he vety carefully examines each piece. 
The marks of good rhubarb are, that it be firm and 
folid, but not flinty ; that it be eafily pulveriftble, anti 
appear, when powdered, of a flue bright yellow colour ; 
that, upon being chewed, it impart to the ipiule a Aft 
fron tinge, without proving flirny or mucilaginous in 
the mouth. Its tafle is fubacrid, bitteriih, and ftme- 
wiiat alb ingent ; the fmell lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which operates with¬ 
out violence or irritation, and may be given with fafety 
even to pregnant women and children. Bolides its pur¬ 
gative quality, it is celebrated for an allringent one, 
by which it ftrengthens the tone of the flumach and 
intt (lines, and proves liftful in diarrheeas and diforders 
ptoceeding from a laxity of the fibres. Rhubarb in 
fubftance operates more powerfully as a cathaui.; than 
any of the preparations of it. Watery tiASnres purge 
mote than the ff.ir'tuous ones; wftidthe latter contain 
in greater perfection the aromatic, aftringent, and corro¬ 
borating virtues of the rhubarb. The dole, when intend¬ 
ed as a purgative, i s from a fcruple to a d am or more. 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among us, vudverAdly pre¬ 
ferred to the Ec-ft India fort, though this lift is for 
fome ptirpofes at leaft equal to the other; it is muni* 
feftly more allringent, but has fomewhat lets of an 
aromatic flavour. Tindures drawn from both with 
rectified fpirit have nearly the fame tithe :.on dilliiling 

off. 
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Rheum, off the menftruum, the extract left from the tincture 
*of the Ea(t India rhubarb proved confiderably the 
ftrongeff. 

Rhubarb has been cultivated of late in Britain with 
considerable fuccefs, and for medical purpofes is found 
to equal that of foreign growth, as is proved by the 
Tranfadtions of the London Society for encouraging 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, who have reward¬ 
ed feveral perfons both for cultivating and curing it. 
In the Tranfadtions for 1792, the gold medal was 
adjudged to Sir William Fordyce, forraifing from feed 
in the year 1791 upwards of 300 plants of the true 
rhubarb or rheum palmatum of the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia 1788, which in the Second and third weeks of 
October were-tranlplanted into a deep loam, at four 
feet diftance from each other, according to rules laid 
down by the fociety. In 1793 it was judged to Mr 
Thomas Jones, from whofe papers we derive the follow¬ 
ing information. 

After giving an accurate account of his experiments 
and obfervations, he concludes, that the feafon for low¬ 
ing is the fpring about March or April, or in autumn 
about Auguft and September ; that thofe plants which 
are raifed in the fpring Should be transplanted in autumn, 
and vice verfa ; that they cannot have too much room ; 
that room and time are effentially neceffary to their be¬ 
ing large, of a good appearance, and perhaps to the in- 
creafe of their purgative qualities; that to effect thefe 
purpofes, the foil mud be light, loamy, and rich, but 
not too much fo, left the roots .Should be too fibrous ; 
that their Situation can Scarcely be too dry, as more 
evils are to be expected from a fuperabundancy of moi- 
fture than any actual want of it: and laftly, we may 
conclude, that in particular the injuries which they are 
fubjeCt to are principally during their infancy, and to 
be imputed to infedts and inattention to the planting 
feafon; afterwards,, from too great an expofure to froft : 
but that none can be dreaded from heat; and that in 
general they are hardy and eafy of cultivation, when ar¬ 
rived beyond a certain term. 

The method of curing rhubarb, as propofed by Dr 
Tiiruogel of Stockholm, is as follows: “ No roots 'fhould 
be taken up till they have been planted ten years : they 
fhould be taken out of the ground either in winter, be¬ 
fore the froft fets in, or in the beginning of fpring, and 
immediately cut into pieces, and carefully barked ; let 
them befpread upon a table for three or four days, and 
be frequently turned, that the juices may thicken or 
condenfe within the roots. After this procefs, make 
a hole in each piece, and put a thread through it; by 
which let them hang feparately, either within doors, 
or in fome (heltered flrady fhed. Some perfons dry 
them in a different way : they inclofe the roots in clay, 
and make a hole in the clay, about the thicknefs of a 
goofe quill, and in this manner hang up each piece to 
dry feparately, that the moifture may not evaporate, 
nor the ftrength of the root be weakened. But the 
methods which the Tartars follow is a bad one : they 
dig tire roots out of the deferts where they grow, bark 
thorn, and immediately firing them, and hang them, 
round the necks of their camels, that they may dry as 
they travel; but this greatly leffens the medicinal viitue 
of the root.” 

Mr Thomas Halley of PontefraCt in Yorkfhire, to 
whom the London Society voted the filver medal in 


1793, informs us, that his father tried various experi- Rheum." 
ments for curing rhubarb, as waffling, brufhing, bark- 
ing, and peeling, and he dried- them in the fun, on a 
kiln, in a ftove, or in a warm kitchen. But of the fuc« 
cefs of all or either of thefe methods we have no ac« 
count, owing to the death of Mr Halley’s father. He 
fent, however, to them, five different fpeeimens, which 
the Society acknowledges to be fuperior to any rhubarb 
hitherto cured in England, and produced to them. The 
roots fent, Mr Halley fays, were planted, about the 
year 1781 in a light fandyifh foil; but were much ne¬ 
glected. They were taken up in the fpring ol : 1792, 
and being thoroughly divefted of the adhering earth, 
were placed for fome weeks on the floor of a cool ware- 
houfe : the fibres were then taken off, cut up, and dried 
on the flue of a green-houfe; but, from mifmanage- 
ment, were entirely fpoiled. The prime roots were 
fevered in fmall pieces, peeled clean, and thoroughly 
cleared of every particle of unfoundnefs. Part was 
feparately laid in fieves, and the remainder perforated, 
ftrung, and fufpended in fefloons from the deling of a 
warm kitchen. The manner of drefling confifts in pa¬ 
ring off the external coat with a fharp knife, as thin and 
clean as poffible, and then finifhing it off by a piece ot 
fifh-fkin, with its own powder ; which powder may be 
procured from the chips and fmall pieces, either by 
grinding or pounding it in a large mortar. 

In the year 1794 the Society adjudged the gold 
medal to Mr William Hayward of Hanbury, Oxford- 
fhire, for propagating rhubarb by offsets taken from 
the crowns of large plants, inftead of feeds, for the pttr- 
pofe of bringing it to perfection in a fhorter time, which 
fully anfwered his expectations. Mr Hayward, was a 
candidate in the year 1789 for the gold medal; but 
having mifunderftood their rules, he was not entitled to 
it, though with great propriety they voted to him the 
filver medal; in confequence of which he fent them his 
method of culture and cure. His method of cultiva¬ 
ting Turkey rhubarb from feed is thus explained to the 
Society : “ I have ufually fown the feed about the be¬ 
ginning of February, on a bed of good foil (if rather 
iandy the better), expofed to an eaft or weft afpeCt, in 
preference to the fouth ; obierving a full fun to be pre¬ 
judicial to the vegetation of the feeds, and to the plants 
whilft young. The feeds are beft fown moderately 
thick 1 broad caft), treading them regularly in, as is 
ufual with parfnips and other light feeds, and then ra¬ 
king the ground fmooth. I have fometimes, when the 
feafon has been wet, made a bed for fowing the rhu¬ 
barb feeds upon, about two feet thick, with new dung 
from the (table, covering it near one foot thick with 
good foil. The intent of this bed is not for the fake 
of warmth, but folely to prevent the rifmg of earth¬ 
worms, which, in a molt feafon, will frequently deftroy 
the young crop. If the feed is good, the plants often 
rife too thick; if fo, when they have attained fix leaves 
they fliould be taken carefully up (where too clofe), 
leaving the (landing crop eight or ten inches apart : 
thofe taken up may be planted at the fame diftance, in 
a frefh fpot of ground, in order to furnifh other planta¬ 
tions. When the plants in general are grown to the 
fize that cabbage-plants are ufually fet out for a (land¬ 
ing crop, they are beft planted where they are to re¬ 
main, in beds four feet wide, one row along the middle 
of the bed, leaving two yards diftance between the 

plants. 
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Alieum. plants, allowing an alley between the beds about a foot 
wide, for conveniency of weeding the plants. In the 
autumn, when the decayed leaves are removed, if the 
fhovel ng of the alleys are thrown over the crowns ol 
the plants, it will be found of fervice. 

His mode of cultivating the fame plant by offsets is 
thus given : “ On taking up l'ome planes the late fpring, 
I flipped off feveral offsets from the heads of large 
plants: thefe I fet with a dibble about a foot apart, in 
order, if I found them thrive, to remove them into ‘ ther 
beds. On examining them in the autumn, I was fur- 
priled to fee the progrefs they had made, and pleafed 
to be able to furmfh my beds with 40 plants in the mod 
thriving Hate. Though this was my firft experiment 
of its kind, I do not mean to arrogate the difeovery to 
myfelf, having known it recently tried by others, but 
without being informed of their fuccefs. I have rea- 
fon to think this valuable drug will, by this method, 
be brought much fooner to perfedtion than from feed.” 

His method of curing rhubarb is thus deferibed: 
“ The plants may be taken up either early in the fpring, 
or in autumn, when the leaves are decayed, in dry wea¬ 
ther if poffible, when the roots at e to be cleared from 
dirt (without walhing) : let them be cut into pieces, 
and with a fharp knite freed from the outer coat, and 
expofed to the fun and air for a few days, to render the 
outfide a little dry. In order to accelerate the curing 
of the largeft pieces, a hole may be fcooped out with a 
penknife: thefe and the fmaller parts are then to be 
ftrung on packthread, and hung up in a warm room (I 
have always had the conveniency of fuch a one over a 
baker’s oven), where it is to remain till perfedtly dry. 
Each piece may be rendered more fightly by a common 
file, fixing it in a fmall vice during that operation : af¬ 
terwards rub over it a very fine powder, which the 
fmall roots furnifh in beautiful perfection, for this and 
every other purpofe where rhubarb is required.” 

In the year 1794, too, the Society adjudged tire gold 
medal to Mr Ball for his method of curing the true 
rhubarb, which is as follows : “ I take the roots up 
when I find the (talks withering or dying away, clean 
them from the earth with a dry brufh, cut them in fmall 
pieces of about four cr five inches in breadth, and about 
two in depth, taking away all the bark, and make a hole 
in the middle, and firing them on packthread, keeping 
every piece apart; and every morning, if the weather is 
clear and fine, I place them in the open part of the 
garden, on ftages, ere&ed by fixing fmall polls about 
fix feet high in the ground, and fix feet afunder, into 
which I fix horizontal pegs, about a foot apart, begin¬ 
ning at the top ; and the rhubarb being ftringed crofs- 
wiie on fmall poles, I place thtm on thefe pegs; fo that 
if it ihould rain, I could eafily remove each pole with 
the lufpended pieces, into any covered place. I never 
Suffer them to be out at night, as the damps at this fea- 
ion would be apt to mould them ; and if at any time I 
(A-rceive the lead mark of mould, I rub it off with a dry 
cloth. In fome of the pieces of rhubarb which I have 
cured this year, I have made holes about half an inch 
diameter in the middle, for the free paffage of air, and 
Vol. XVI. 


have found that every one of thefe pieces dried better RhexLi 
than the others where no fuch holes were made ; and II 
have rikeuife hung feveral fir ings in the kitchen, aaJ ,_ iie '_ 
never expofed them in die open air, and found them to 
dry exceedingly well, and much betier than th le in 
the ope air. Some years fince I dried a quantity of 
rhu curb on a malt-kiln, keeping up the therm meter to 
Ho degree 1 , which anfivered vc.ll, but I drink rather 
dried too quick : the roots which I have cured this 
year are a part of the plantati n of 1789, and for 
which the Society was fo kind as to give me a me¬ 
dal (a).” 

RHEXIA, in botany; A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the odandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thole of the 17th 
order, Calycanthema. The calyx is quadrifid, with four 
petals inferted into it ; the antherae are declining; the 
capfule is quadrilocular, within the belly of the -calyx. 

RHINANTHUS, in botany: A genus of the an- 
giofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perfonata. The calyx is quadrifid, and 
ventricofe ; the capfule bilocular, obtufe, and compref- 
fed. 

RHINE, a large river of Germany, famous both 
in ancient and modern hiftory. It rifes among the 
Alpes Lepontise, or Grifons ; and firft traverfing the 
Lacus Acronius, divides the Rhaeti and Vindelici from 
the Helvetii, and then the Germans from the Gauls 
and Belgse ; and running from foutli to north for the 
greateft part of its way, and at length bending its 
courfe weft, it empties itfelf at feveral mouths (Caefar) ; 
at three mouths into the German ocean, (Pliny); viz. 
the weftern, or Helius; the northern, or Flauvus ; and 
the middle between both thefe, which retains the ori¬ 
ginal name, Rhcnus: and in this Ptolemy agrees-— 

Mela and Tacitus mention two channels, and as many 
mouths, the tight and left; the former running by 
Germany, and the latter Gallia Belgica: and thus 
alio Afinjus Pollio, and Virgil; the cut or trench of 
Drufus not being made in their time, whereby the 
middle channel was much drained and reduced, and. 
therefore overlooked by Tacitus and Mela ; and which 
Pliny calls the Scanty. To account for Cafar’s feve¬ 
ral mouths, is a matter of no fmall difficulty with the 
commentators ; and they do it no otherwise than by 
admitting that the Rhine naturally formed fmall drains 
or rivulets from itfelf; the cut of Drufus being long 
pofterior to him ; in whofe time Afinius Pollio, quoted 
by Strabo, who agrees with him therein, affirmed that 
there were but two mouths, finding fault with thofe 
who made them more: and he mutt mean the larger 
mouths, which emitted larger fireams. The Romans, 
efpecially the poets, ufed the term Rhenus for Ger¬ 
many, (Martial).—At prefent, the river, after enter, 
ing the Netherlands at Schenkinhaus, is divided into 
feveral channels, the two largeft of which obtain the 
names of the Lech and the Waal, which running thro’ 
the United Provinces, falls into the German ocean be- 
low Rotterdam. 

1^ d Lo'w- 


i a) The Society alio adjudged to Mr Ball the medal in 1790, for cultivating rhubarb. 
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Lower Circle; of the Rhine, confifts of the palatinate riches to this femicircular hill, which protects it from Rhine*:*, 
of the Rhine, and the three ecclefiaftical elefforates, the cold winds of the eaft and north,- at the fame time v I \ 
viz. thofe of Cologne, Mentz, and Triers. _ that it leaves room enough for the fun to exercife his 

Upper Circle of the Rhine, confided of the landgravi- benign influences. The groves and higher flopes of 
ates of Alface and Helfe, comprehending the Wateraw; the hills make excellent paftures, and produce large 
but now only Hefie can be accounted a part of Germa- quantities of dung, which, in a country of this fort, is 

of ineftimable value. 


Reifbach’s 
Travels 
through 
Germany, 
iii. 2 j6. 


ny, Alface being long ago united to France. 

RHINEBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, and diocefe of Cologne. It was 
in the poffeffion of the French, but reftored to the 
archbifhop of Cologne by the treaty of Utrecht. It 
is feated on the Rhine, ip E. Long. 6. 39. N. Lat. 
5 1 * 3 °- 

RHINECK, a town of Germany, in the archbi- 
fhopric of Cologne, feated on the Rhine, E. Long. 7. 
53.. N. Lat. 50. 27.—There is another town of the 
fame name in Svvifferland, capital of Rhinthal, feated 
on the Rhine, near the lake of Conftance, with a good 
eaftle. E. Long. 9. 53. N. Lat. 47. 38. 

RHINFELD, a fmall but ftrong town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Suabia, and the belt of the 
four foreft-towns belonging to the houfe of Auftria. 
It has been often taken and retaken in the German 
wars; and is feated on the Rhine, over which there 
is a handfome bridge. E. Long. 7. 53. N. Lat. 47. 

4 °* ...' 

RHINEGAU, a beautiful diftriff of the deflorate 
of Mentz, is fituated on the Rhine, about three miles 
from the city of Mentz, and is fo populous that it 
looks like one entire town intermixed with gardens and 
vineyards. The Rhine here grows aftonifliingly wide, 
and forms a kind of fea, near a mile broad, in which 
are feveral well wooded little iflands. The Rhinegau 
forms an amphitheatre, the beauties of which are be- 
yond all defcription. At Walluf, the very high hills 
come nearly down to the river fide ; from thence they 
recede again into the country, forming a kind of half 
circle, the other end of which is 15 miles off at Rude- 
Iheim, on the banks of the Rhine. The banks of 
the river, the hills which form the circles, and the 
flopes of the great mountains, are thick fown with vil¬ 
lages and hamlets. The white appearance of the build¬ 
ings, and the fine blue flated roofs of the houfes playing 
amid ft the various green of the landfcape, have an ad¬ 
mirable effect. In the fpace of every mile, as you fail 
down the river, you meet with a village which in any 
other place would pafs for a town. Many of the vil¬ 
lages contain from 30a to 400 families; and there are 
36 of them in a fpace of 15 miles long aDd fix miles 
broad, which is the width of this beautiful amphi¬ 
theatre. The declivities of all the hills and mountains 
are planted thick with vineyards and fruit trees, and 
the thick wooded tops of the hills caft a gloomy horror 
over the otherwife chee; ful landfcape. Every now and 
then a row of rugged hills run direflly down to the 
fiiore, and domineer majeftically over the leffer hills un¬ 
der them. On one of thefe great mountains, juft about 
the middle of the Rhinegau, you meet with Johannis- 
Berg, a village which produces fome of the beft Rhe- 
r ifh Before this village is a pretty little rifing, and 
near the banks of the river there is a very fine old eaftle, 
which gives nnfpeakable majefty to the whole landfcape. 
Indeed, in every village, you meet with fome or other 
large building, which contributes very much to the de¬ 
coration of the whole. This country's indebted for its 


The bank of the Rhine, oppofite to the Rhinegau, 
is exceedingly barren, and heightens the beauty of the 
profpeft on the other fide by the-contraft it exhibits; 
on this fide, you hardly meet above three or four villages, 
and thefe are far diftant from each other. The great 
interval between them is occupied by heaths and mea¬ 
dows, only here and there a thick bufh affords fome 
fliade, and a few corn fields among the villages enliven 
the gloomy landfcape. The back ground of this coun¬ 
try is the moft pi&urefque part of it. It is formed by 
a narrow gullet of mountains, which diminifh in per- 
fpedtive between Rudefheim and Bingen. Perpendicular 
mountains and rocks hang over the Rhine in this place, 
and feem to make it the dominion of eternal night. At 
a diftance, the Rhine feems to come out of this land¬ 
fcape through a hole under ground ; and it appears to 
run tedioufly, in order to enjoy its courfe through a 
pleafant country the longer. Amidft the darknefs 
which covers t^jis back ground, the celebrated Moufe 
tower feems tdfwim upon the river. In a word, there 
is not any thing in this whole trad! that does not con¬ 
tribute fomething to the beauty and magnificence of the 
whole; or, if I may be permitted the expreffion, to 
make the paradife more welcome. As you fail along 
the Rhine, between Mentz and Bingen, the banks of 
the river form an oval amphitheatre, which makes one 
of tire richert and moft pifturefque landfcapes to be 
feen in Europe. The inhabitants of thefe regions are 
fome of them .extremely rich, and fome extremely poor. 
The happy middle ftate is not for countries the chief 
product of which is wine.; for, befides that the culti¬ 
vation of the vineyard is infinitely more troublefome 
and expenfive than agriculture, it is fubjedted to revo* 
lutions, which in an inftant reduce the holder of land 
to the condition of a day-labourer. It is a great mif- 
fortune for this country, that, though reftrained by law, 
the nobility are, through connivance of the E'ledlor, 
allowed to purchafe as much land as they pleafe. The 
peafant generally begins by running in debt for his 
vineyard ; fo that if it does not turn out well, he is re¬ 
duced to day-labour, and the rich man extends his pof- 
feffions to the great detriment of the country. There 
are feveral peafants here, who having incomes of 30, 
50, or 100,000, guilders a-year, have laid afide the pea¬ 
fant, and aflumed the wine-merchant; but, fplendid as 
their fituation is, it does not compenfate, in the eyes of 
the humane man, for the fight of fo many poor people 
with which the villages fwatm. In order to render a. 
country of this kind profperous, the ftate fliould ap¬ 
propriate a fund to tire purpofe of maintaining the pea¬ 
fant in bad years, and giving him the affiitance which 
his neceflities, and his want of ready money, may from 
time to time make convenient. 

The inhabitants of the Rhinegau area handfome and 
uncommonly ftrong race of men. You fee at the very 
firft afpeft that their wine gives them merry hearts and 
found bodies. They have a great deal of natural wit,, 
and a vivacity and jocofenefs, which diftinguiihes them 

seif 
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■Rhinfels very much from their neighbours. You need only com- 
ll pare them with fome of thele, to be convinced that the 
Rhinoce r os junker 0 f wine excels the drinker of beer and water, 
both in body and mind, and that the inhabitant of the 
fouth is much ftouter than he who lives in the north; 
for though the wine drinker may not have quite as 
much fleth as he who drinks only beer, he has better 
blood, and can bear much more work. Tacitus had 
already obferved this, in his treatile De moribus Germa- 
norum. “ The large and corpulent bodies of the Ger¬ 
mans (fays he) have a great appearance, but are not 
made to laft.” At that time almoft all the Germans 
drank only water ; but the mere drinking of wine has 
effected a revolution in feveral parts of Germany, which 
makes the prefent inhabitants of thefe countries very 
different from thofe defcribed by Tacitus. Black and 
brown hair is much commoner here than the while, 
which made the Germans fo famous in old Rome. “ It 
will be eafily imagined (fays Baron Reifbach), that the 
monks fare particularly well in fo rich a country. We 
made a vifit to the prelate of Erbach. Thefe lordly 
monks, for fo in every refpeft they are, have an excel¬ 
lent hunt, rooms magnificently furnifhed, billiard ta¬ 
bles, half a dozen beautiful tinging women, and a ftu- 
pendous wine cellar, the well ranged batteries of 
which made me fhudder. A monk, who faw my afto- 
nifhment at the number of the calks, allured me, that, 
without the benign influence which flowed from them, it 
would be totally impoffible for the cloifter to fublift in 
fo damp a lituation.” 

RHINFELS, a caftle of Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, in a county of the fame name. 
It is looked upon as one of the mod important places 
feated on the Rhine, as well in regard to its ftrength 
as lituation. It is near St Goar, and built on a craggy 
rock. This fortrefs commands the whole breadth of 
the Rhine, and thofe who pafs are always obliged to 
pay a conliderable toll. In the time of war it is of 
great importance to be mailers of this place. E. Long. 
7. 43. N. Lat. 50. 3. 

RHINLAND, a name given to a part of South 
’ Blolland, which lies on both (ides the Rhine, and of 

which Leyden is the capital town. 

RHINOCEROS, in zoology, a genus of quadru¬ 
peds belonging to the order of belluae. The name is 
entirely Greek; but thefe animals were totally unknown 
to the ancient Greeks. Aiiftotle takes no notice of 
them, nor any other Greek writer till Strabo, nor 
Roman till Pliny. It is probable they did not frequent 
that part of India into which Alexander had penetrated, 
lince it was near 300 years after that Pompey brought 
them to Europe. From this time till the days of 
Hdiug.U>.dus, the rhinoceros was frequently exhibited 
in the Roman 1p.cl.ides ; and he has often been tranfi- 
p arted into Europe in more modern times ; but they 
were long very ill reprefented, and very imperfeflly de¬ 
fcribed, till fome that arrived in London in 1739 and 
1741 were infpe£ted, by which the errors and caprices 
of former writers were deteffed. 

There are two fpecies of rhinoceros, the firft of 
which is the unlearntt, the length of which, Buffon 
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tells us, front tie extremity of the mtittnit to the or!. 

gin of the tail, is at ..raft 12 feet, and toe citcum.o- rJ.ae 

1 ence of the body is near y the fame. “The rhino- ccccxxsvm 

cer.it> which came to L 1 n.lon in the year 1739 was fent 

from Bengal. Though not above two years of age, Natural 

the expence of his lo .-d and journey am umed to ne u Hiftory, 

L. 1000 Sterling. He was fed with rice, fugar, and vo ' ^ • P* 
hay. He had daily feven pounds of rice, mixed with 
three pounds of fugar, and divided into threi portions. 

He had likewife hay and green herb>, which laft he 
preferred to hay. His drink was water, of v. Inch he 
took large quantities at a time (a). He was cf a 
peaceable difpoiition, and allowed all parts of his body 
to be touched. When hungry, or ftruck by any per- 
fon, he became mifehievous, and in both cafes nothing 
appeafed him but food. When enraged, he fprung for¬ 
ward, and nimbly raifed himfelf to a great height, 
puftiing at the fame time his head furioufly againft the 
walls, which he performed with amazing quicknefs, not- 
withftanding his heavy afpeft and unwieldy mafs. I of¬ 
ten obferved, fays Dr Parfons, thefe movements pro¬ 
duced by rage or impatience, efpecially in the mornings 
before his rice and fugar were brought to him. The 
vivacity and promptitude of his movements, Dr Par¬ 
fons adds, led me to think, that he is altogether un¬ 
conquerable, and that he could eafily overtake any man 
who fhould offend him. 

“ This rhinoceros, at the age of two years, was not 
taller than a young cow that has never produced. But 
his body was very long and very thick. His head was 
difproportionally large. From the ears to the horn there 
is a concavity, the two extremities of which, namely 
the upper end of the muzzle, and the part near the 
ears, are confiderably railed. The horn, which was 
not yet above an inch high, was black, fmooth at the 
top, but full of wrinkles direfted backward at the bafe. 

The noftrils are fituated very low, being not above an 
inch diftant from the opening of the mouth. The un¬ 
der lip is pretty fimilar to that of the ox ; but the 
upper lip has a greater refemblance to that of the 
horfe, with this advantageous difference, that the rhi¬ 
noceros can lengthen this lip, move it from fide to fide, 
roll it about a ftaff, and ieize with it any objeft lie 
wifhes to carry to his mouth. The tongue of this 
young rhinoceros was foft, like that of a calf. Elis eyes 
had no vivacity: In figure they refembled thofe of the 
hog, and were fituated lower, or nearer the noftrils, 
than in any other quadruped. His ears are large, thin 
at the extremities, and contradted at their origin by a 
kind of annular rugoftty. The neck is veryftiort, and 
furrounded with two large folds of fkin. The flioulders 
are very thick, and at their juncture there is another 
fold of fkin, which defeends upon the foie legs. The 
body of this young rhinoceros was very thick, and 
pretty much refembled that of a^cow about to bring 
forth. Between the body and crupper there is another 
fold, which defeends upon the hind legs. Laftly, an¬ 
other fold tranfverfely furrounds tire infmor part 
of the crupper, at fome diftance from the tail. The 
belly was large, and hung near the ground, particularly 
its middle part. The legs are round, thick, ftrong, and 
D d 2 the:’" 


(a) “ Their food in a ftate of nature is the groffeft herbs, as thirties and thorny fhrubs, which they prefer to 
the foft pafture of the beft meadows ; they are fond of the fugar cane, and eat all kinds of grain, but for flefti 
they have no appetite.’* 
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Rluiiocaos their joint bended backwards. This joint, which, not very'fharply, and as they turn with great difficulty, Rlunocero* 
when the animal lies, is covered with a remarkable told they may be eafdy avoided. The {kin of thefe animals is 
of the fkin, appears when he Hands. The tail is thin, fo extremely hard as to refiftfabres, lances, javelins, and 
and proportionally {hort; that of the rhinoceros fo of- even mulket balls, die only penetrable parts being the 
ten mentioned, exceeded not 16 or 17 inches in length, belly, the eyes, and about the ears. Hence the hunters 
It turns a little thicker at the extremity, which is gar- generally attack them when they lay down to deep.— 
niftied with feme {hort, thick, hard hairs. The form Their flefli is confidered as excellent by the Indians and 
of the penis is very extraordinary. It is contained in a Africans, but efpecially by the Hottentots; and if 
prepuce, or {heath like that of the horfe; and the firft they were trained when young, they might be rendered 
thing that appears in the time of erection is a fecur.d domeftic, in which cafe they would multiply more eafdy 
piepuce, of, a flelh-colour, from which there iffues a than the elephant. They inhabit Bengal, Siam, Co- 
hoilow tube, in the form of a funnel cut and bordered chin-China, Qvungfi in China, the ifles of Java and 
fomewhat like a flower-de-luce, and conftitutes the glans Sumatra, Congo, Angola, Etiiiopia, and the country 
and extremity of the penis. This anomalous glans is as low as the Cape. They love fhady forefts, the neigh- 
of a paler fleflr-colour than the fecond prepuce. In the bourhood cf rivers, and marftiy places. They wallow 
moft vigorous eredtion, the penis extends not above in the mire like hogs, and are faid by that means to give 
eight inches out of the body ; and it is eafdy procured {belter in the folds of their {kins to fcorpions, centipedes, 
by rubbing the animal with a handful of ftraw when he and other infefts This is denied by Buffon and Ed- 
lies at his eafe. The diredtion of this organ is not wards, though the furgeon of the Shafte/bury had ob- 
ftraight, but bended backward. Hence he throws out ferved in a rhinoceros, newly taken after having welter- 
his urine behind; and from this circumftance, it may be ed in the mud, feveral infedts concealed under the ply 
inferred that the male covers not the female, but that of the fkin. This carries with it every appearance of 
they unite with their cruppers to each other. Thefe- probability; for as the creature welters in tnud, it is 
male oTgans are fituated like thofe of the cow ; and (he impoffible for it to do fo without bringing up with it 
exadtly refembles the male in figure and groffnefs of fome of the infedts which live in that mud; and when 
body. The {kin is fo thick and .impenetrable, that when this is the cafe, it furely cannot be unnatural to fuppofe 
a man lays hold of any of the folds, he would imagine that they would {belter themfelves under the plaits tif 
he is touching a wooden plank of half an inch thick (b j. the {kin. Mr Bruce had an opportunity of examining 
When tanned, Dr. Grew remarks, it is exceffively hard, the {kin of a rhinoceros before his muddy covering had 
and thicker than the hide of any other terreftrial ani- been feraped off, and faw under it feveral very large 
mal. It is everywhere covered more or lefs with in- worms, but not of the carnivorous kind. He faw Iike- 
eruftations in the form of galls or tuberofities, which are wife feveral fmaller animals refembling ear-wigs, which 
pretty fmall on the top of the neck and back, but be- he took to be young fcolopendrac; and, though he 
eome larger on the fides. The largeft are on the {houl- fearched no farther, we muft certainly confider this as 
ders and crupper, are {fill pretty large on the thighs a proof of what the furgeon of the Shaftelfeury re- 
and legs, upon which they are fpread all round, and lated. Mr Bruce fuppofes, too, that they welter in 
even on the feet. But between the folds the {kin is mire, partly in order to fereen themfelves by a cafe of 
penetrable, delicate, and as foft to the touch as filk, mud from the attacks of that mifehievous fly which in¬ 
while the external part of the fold is equally hard with fefts the animals of Abyffinia to fuch a degree. “ The 
the reft. This tender fkin between the folds is of a time of the fly (fays he) being in the rainy feafon, the 
light flelh-colour ; and the fkin of the belly is nearly of whole black earth turns into mire. In the night, when 
the fame colour and confidence. Thefe galls or tubero- the fly is at reft, the rhinoceros choofes a convenient 
lities fhould not be compared, as fome authors have done, place, and there, rolling himfelf in the mud, he clothes 
to feales. They are only Ample indurations of the Ikin, himielf with a kind of cale, which defends him ayainft 
without any regularity in their figure or fymmetry in his enemy the following day. The wrinkles and plaits 
their repedtive pofitions. The flexibility of the firin of his Ikin ferve to keep this muddy plafter firm up- 
ir. the folds enables the rhinoceros to move with facility on him, all but about his hips," {houlders, and legs, 
his head, neck, and members. The whole body, ex- where it cracks and falls off by motion, and leaves him 
cept at the joints, is inflexible, and refembles a coat of expofed in thofe places to the attacks of the fly. The 
mail. Dr rarfons remarks, that this animal hftened itching and pain which follow occafion him to rub Lim- 
with a deep and long continued attention to any felf in thofe parts againft the rougheft tree.-; and this 
kind of noife ; and that, though he was lleeping, is at leaft one cau-fe of the puiiules or tube des which 
eating, or obeying any ocher preffing demands of na- we fee upon thefe places, both on the elephant and rhi- 
ture, he railed his head, and liftened till the noife noceros.” They bring forth only one young at a tir.m, 
ceal'ed.” about which they are very folicitous. They are faid to 

Th.-f. animals never affemble or march together in confort with tygers; a ftory founded mere); on their 
troops like elephants. Being of a more folitary and fa- common attachment to the fides of rivers, by wiich 
vagi difpofition, they are more difficult to hunt and to means they are often found near each other. Their Ikin, 
overcome. They never attack men, however, except fiefb, hoofs, teeth, and even dung, are ufed in India me- 
when they are provoked, when they are very furious dicinally. The horn, efpecially that of a virgin rhino- 
and formidable ; but as they fee only before them, and ceros, is confidered as an antidote againft poifon. Every 

* horn, 

(b) This Mr Bruce denies to be the cafe, and fufpects, where it does occur, that it is the effect of difeafe, or 
®f a different habit acquired by keeping. In their natural ftate, he thinks they prevent this rigidity by wallowing 
ha the. mud,. 
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■Rhinoceros horn, however, has not this property ; fome of them fell- is called Girnamgirv, or ‘ horn upon hornand this would Rhinoceros 
ino- very cheap, while others are extremely dear. feem to denote that he had two. The Ethiopic text 

'Some writers are of opinion, that the rhinoceros is renders the word reem, ‘ Arwe-Harich ; r and this the 
the unicorn of holy writ and of the ancients, and that Septuagint mandates monoceros, or unicorn. The princi- 
the oryx or Indian afs of Ariftotle, who fays it has but pal reai'on of tranflating the word unicorn rather than 
one horn, was the fame, his informers comparing the rhinoceros, is from a prejudice that he muft have had but 
clumfy lhape of the rhinoceros to that of the afs.— one horn. But this is by no means fo well founded as 
It was alfo the bos unicornis and ftra monoceros of to be admitted the only argument for eftabliftiing the 
Pliny, both of which were of India ; and in his account exiftence of an animal, which never has appeared after 
of the monoceros he exaftly delcribes the great black the fearch of fo many ages. Scripture i'peaks of the 
horn and hog-like tail. The unicorn of Scripture is horns of the unicorn; fo that even from this circumftance 
conftdered as having all the properties of the rhinoce- the reem may be the rhinoceros, as the Afiatic, and part 
ros, as rage, untameablenefs, great fwiftnefs, and vaft of the African rhinoceros, may be the unicorn. ” 
ftrength. This opinion is molt ably fuppcrted by Mr The rhinoceros bicornis was long known in Europe 
Bru.e. “ The derivation of the Hebrew word reem (fays merely by the double horns which were preferved in va- 
he, which in our verfion is mandated unicorn, both in rious cabinets ; and its exiftence, though now paft all 
the Hebrew and the Ethiopic, feems to be from ereft- doubt, has been frequently queftioned. Dr Sparman, 
nefs, or Handing ftraight. This is certainly no particular in his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, killed two 
quality in the animal itfelf, who is not more or even fo of thefe animals, which he differed, and very minutely 
much eredt as many other quadrupeds, for in its knees deferibes. The horns, he fays, in the live animal, are 
it is rather ciooked ; but it is from the circumftance and fo mobile and loofe, that when it walks carelefsly along, 
manner in which its horn is placed. The horns of all one may fee them waggle about, and hear them cladi and 
other animals are inclined to fome degree of parallel- clatter againft each other. In the Phil. Tranf. for 1793, 
ifm with his nofe or os frontis. The horn of the rhino- we have a delcription of the double-horned rhinoceros 
ceros is erect and perpendicular to this bone, on which it of Sumatra, by Mr Bell, liirgeon in the fervice of the 
Hands at right angles, thereby poffeffing a greater pur- Ealt India Company at Bencoolen ; and this account, 
chafe or power, as a lever, than an horn could poffibly though it differs confiderably from that of Sparman in 
have in auy other politic®. The lituation of the horn fome particulars, we fliall infert here. “ The animal (fays 
is very happily alluded to in Scripture; ‘My horn ftialt Mr Bell) herein deferibed was ftiot with a leaden ball 
thou exalt like the horn of an unicorn.’ And the horn from a mulket about ten miles from Fort Marlborough, 
here alluded to is not wholly figurative, but was I faw it the day after ; it was then not in the leaft pu- 
really an ornament worn by great men in the days trid, and I put it into the pofition from which the accom- 
©f viffory, preferment, or rejoicing, when they were panying drawing -was made. (See Plate ccccxxxviii.) 
anointed with new, fweet, or frefti oil; a circumftance It was a male ; the height at the Ihoulder was 4 feet 4 
which David joins with that of ereffing the horn. inches; at the facrum nearly the fame ; from the tip of 

“ Some authors, for what reafon I know not, have the nole to the end of the tail eight feet five inches.— 
made the reem, or unicorn, to be of the deer or ante- From the appeal ance of its teeth and bones it was but 
lope kind ; that is, of a genus whofe very character is young, and probably not near its full fize. The (hape 
fear and weaknels, diredtly oppofite to the qualities by of the animal was much like that of the hog. The ge- 
which the reem is deicribed in Scripture : befides, it is neral colour was a brownifli aftt; under the belly, be- 
plain that the reem is not of tbe clafs of cl .an quadru- tween the legs and folds of the fkin, a dirty flefh co- 
peds; and a late modern traveller very wnimfically takes lour. The head much refembled that of the fingle horn- 
him for the leviathan, which certainly was a fifh. Bn- ed shinoceros ; the eyes were fmall, of a brown colour ; 
laam, a prieft of Midian, and fo in the neighbourhood the membranes niElitans thick and ftrong : the fkin fur- 
of the haunts of the rhinoceros, and intimately con- rounding die eyes was wrinkled ; the noltrils were wide ; 
nedted with Ethiopia, (for they themf-ives were ihep- the upper lip was pointed, and hanging over the under, 
herds of that country), in a tranfport, from erntem- There were fix moiares or grinders, on each fide of 
plating the Itrength of Ifrael, whom he was brought the upuer and lower jaw, becoming gradually larger 
to curie, lays, they had, as it wese, the ftrength of backward, particularly in the upper; two teeth in the 
the reem. Job makes frequent allufion to his great front of each jaw ; the tongue was quite fmooth ; the 
ftrength, ferocity, and indocility. He silks, * Will ears were finail and pointed) lined and edged with fliort 
the reem be w.liing to lerve thee, or abide by thy black hair, and funated like thofe of the fingle-horned 
crib ?’ that is, Will he willingly come into thy liable, rhinoceros. The horns were black, the larger was 
and eat at thy manger ? And again, * Cauft thou bind placed immediately above the nofe, pointing upwards, 
the reetn with a band in the furrow; and will he and was bent a little back ; it was about nine inches 
harrow the valleys for thee ?’—In other words, Canft long. The fmall horn was four inches long, of a pyra- 
thou make him go to the plough or harrows? midal Ihape, flattened a little, and placed above the eyes, 

“ The rhinoceros, in Geez, is called Arnue Harich, rather a little more forward, Handing in a line with the 
and in the Amh.iric Aurans ; both which names (ignify larger horn, immediately above it. They were both 
* thelarge wild beaft with the horn.’ This would feem firmly attached to the ikull, nor was there any appear- 
as if applied to die fpecics wiih one horn. On the other ance of joint or mufeies to move them (c). The neck 
hand, in the country of the ishangalla and in Nubia he was thick and fhort, the flsin on the under file thrown in¬ 
to 

(c) Mr Bruce, however, fays, that in die living animal the horns aye extremely ienfible. He informs us, 

that 
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Khimceros to folds, and thefe folds again wrinkled. The body man’s, which in fome particulars is confiderable, and Rhinoceros 
was bulky and round, andirom the fhoulder ran aline, from the difference of fhape, we are dilpufed to think 
or fid, as in the finje-horned rhinoceros, though it them varieties. Mr Bruce’s drawing of the rhinoceros 
was but faintly marked. There were feveral other folds bicornis is unqueftionably a deception; the body- of w~- V '-w 
and wiankles on the body and legs; and the hole gave the animal, as there l eprefented, correfponds exadtly 
rather the appearance of foftnefs: the legs were thick, with that of the unicornis except in its having two horns 
fhort, and remarkably ftrong; the feet armed with three on its head. In the mufeum of the late Dr William 
diflinfl hoofs, of a blackifh colour, which furrounded Hunter, the two-horned animal was preferved, agreeing 
half the foot, one in front, the others on each fide— exaitly with the general accounts and figures we have 
The foies of the feet were convex, of a light colour, of that animal, but differing effentially fn-m Mr Bruce’s, 
and the cuticle on them not thicker than that on the For further particulars refpedting thefe curious animals, 
foot of a man who is ufed to walking; the tefticles we refer to Buffon, vol. vi. p. 92—117; Sparman’s 
hardly appeared externally; the penis was bent back- Voyage to the Cape, vol. ii. chap. 12.; and Bruce’s 
ward, and opened about 18 inches below the anus. At Travels, vol. iv. p. 296, &c. and Appendix, p. 85, &c. 
its origin it was as thick as a man’s leg, and about two Rhinoceros-B ird. See Buceros. 

feet and a half long ; the bend in it occafions the urine RHITYMNA. See Retimo. 

to be difcharged backwards. The glans is very fingu- RHIZOBALUS, in botany r A genus of the te- 

lar; the opening of the urethra is like the mouth of a tragynia order, belonging to the polyaudria clais of 
cup with its brim bending over a little, and is about plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
three quarters of an inch in diameter ; the glans here is 23d order, Trihilat.c. The calyx monophyllous, flefhy, 
about half an inch in diameter, and continues that thick- and downy; the corolla confifts of five petals, which 
nefs for an inch and a half: it is then inferted into an- are round, concave, flefhy, and much larger than the 
other cup like the firft, but three times as large ; the calyx; the ftamina are very numerous, filiform, and 
glans afterwards gradually becomes thicker,and at about longer than the corolla ; the ftyli are f.;ur, filiform, and 
nine inches from the opening of the urethra are placed of die length of the ftamina; the pericarpium has four 
two bodies on the upper part of the glans, very like the drupae, kidney-fhaped, compreffed with a flefhy fub- 
nipples of a milch-cow, and as large ; thefe become ftance inftde, and in the middle a flat large nut con- 
turgid when the penis is eitdfed; the whole of this is taining a kidney-fhaped kernel. Of this there is only 
contained in the prepuce, and may be confidered as one fpecies, viz.. Pekia. The nut is fold in the fhops 
glans. From the os pubis arifes a ftrong tnufcle, which as American nuts; they are flat, tuberculated, and kid- 
loon becomes tendinous ; this tendon is continued along ney-fhaped, containing a kernel of the fame fhape, which 
the back or upper part of the penis; it is flattened, is j s fweet and agreeable. Cluftus gives a good figure of 
about the fize of a man’s little finger, and is inferted in- the nut, and Aublet has one of the whole plant. 

. to the upper part of the glans, near the end. The ufe RHIZOPHORA, the mangrove, or Mangle , in bo- 
of this mufcle is to ftraiten the penis. On the under tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
fide of the penis there are two mufcles, antagonifts to d<-decandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
the above ; they arife from the os ifchiuto flefhy, run ranking under the 12th order, Holoracea. The calyx is 
along the lower fide of the penis, on each fide of the quadripartite, the corolla partite; there is one feed, very 
corpus fpongiofum, and are inferted flefhy into the lower long, and carnous at the bafe. Thefe plants are natives 
fide of the glans ; the action of thefe mufcles will draw of the Eaft and Weft Indies, and often grow 40 or 50 
in the penis, and bend it. The male has two nipples, feet high. They grow only in water and on the banks 
like the female, fituated between the hind legs ; they are of rivers, where the tide flows up twice a-day. They 
about half an inch in length, of a pyramidal form, preferve the verdure of their leaves throughout the year, 
rounded at the er.d. From the lowed branches iffue long roots, which hang 

“ The whole fkin of the animal is rough, and covered down to the water, and penetrate into the earth. In 
very thinly with fhort black hair. The fkin was not this pofition they refemble fo*many arcades, from five 
more than one third of an inch in thicknefs at the to ten feet high, which ferve to fupport the body of 
ftrongeft part; under the belly it was hardly a quarter the tree, and even to advance it daily into the bed of 
of an inch ; any part of it might be cut through with the water. Thefe arcades are fo clofely intertwifted 
eafe by a common difiefting knife. The animal had one with another, that they form a kind of natural and 
not that appearance of armour which is obferved in the tranfparent terrace, raifed with fuch folidity over the 
fingle-horned rhinoceros. Since I diffe&ed the male, I water, that one might walk upon them, were it not 
have had an opportunity of examining a female, which that the branches are too much encumbered with leaves, 
was more of a lead colour: it was younger than the The moll natural way of propagating thefe trees, is to 
male, and had not fo many folds or wrinkles in its fkin ; fuffer the feveral flender fmall filaments which iffue from 
of courfe it had Hill lefs the appearance of armour. The the main branches to take root in the earth. The moll 
only external mark which diftinguifhes it from the male common method, however, is that of laying the fmall 
is the vagina, which is clofe to the anus; whereas in the lower branches in bafkets of mould or earth till they 
male the opening for the penis is 18 inches below the have taken root. 

anus.” The defeription juft given pertains chiefly to a par- 

From the difference between this account and Spar- ticular fpecies of mangrove, termed by the Weft In¬ 
dians 

that once at a hunting match he fajv the point of a rhinoceros’s horn broken off by a muiket-fhot; the 
confequence of which was, that the creature was for a moment deprived of all appearance of life. 
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Itliizo- 

phora, 

Rhodes. 


d!ans black mangles, on account of the brown dufky co- pofed, fignifying a “ rofe the ifland abounding very Rhode;, 
lour of the wood. The bark is very brown, fmooth, much with thefe flowers. Others, however, give differ- 
pliant when green, and generally ufed in the Weft In- ent etymologies, among which it is difficult to find one 
dia iflands for tanning of leather. Below this bark lies preferable to another. It is about 20 miles diftant 
a cuticle, or flcin, which is lighter, thinner, and more from the coafts of Lycia and Caria, and about 120 

tender. The wood is nearly of the fame colour as the miles in compafs. a 

bark ; hard, pliant, and very heavy. It is frequently Several ancient authors aflert, that Rhodes was for- Its origin, 
ufed for fuel, for which purpofe it is faid to be remark- merly covered by the fea, but gradually raifed its head 
ably proper : the fires which are made of this wood above the waves, and became an ifland. Delos and 
being both clearer, more ardent and durable than thofe Rhodes (fays Pliny), iflands which have long been * * Pl ,n y, 
made of any other materials whatever.—The wood is celebrated, fprung at firft from the fea. The fame fad c ' ' g 7 
compadt; almoft incorruptible; never fplinters ; is eafily is fupported by fuch a variety of other evidence as ren- 
worked ; and were it not for its enormous weight, der it indubitable. Philo f afcribes the event to the t ^ >h ‘ l0 
would be commodioufly employed in almoft all kinds decieafe of the waters of the ocean. If his conjedture Mun °* 
of work, as it pofleffes every property of good timber, be not without foundation, mod of the ifles of the Ar- 
To the roots and branches of mangroves that are im- chipelago, being lower than Rhodes, muft have had a 
merfed in the water, oyfters frequently attach them- fimilar origin. But it is much more probable that the 
felves ; fo that wherever this curious plant is found volcanic fires, which in the fourth year of the 135th O- 
growing on the fea-fhore, oyfter-filhing is very eafy ; lymp-.ad, raifed Therafia and Thera, known at prefent by 
as in fuch cafes thefe fliell-filh may be literally faid to the name of Sanlorin , from the depths of the fea, and 
be gathered upon trees. have in our days thrown out feveral imall iflands adja- 

The red mangle or mangrove grows on the fea- cent, alfo produced in fome ancient era Rhodes and 

fhore, and at the mouth of large rivers ; but it does not Delos. 3 

advance, like the former, into the water. It generally The firft inhabitants of Rhodes, according to Dio- Flrftinluw 
rifes to the height of 20 or 30 feet, with crooked, dorus Siculus, were called the Telchime, who came ori- biunts. 
knotty branches, which proceed from all parts of the ginal'y from the ifland of Crete. Thefe, by their fkill 
trunk. The bark is {lender, of a brown colour, and, in aftrology, perceiving that the ifland was foon to be 
when young, is fmooth, and adheres very clofely to the drowned with water, left their habitations, and made 
wood; but when old, appears quite cracked, and is room for the Heliades, or grandfons of Pheebus, who 
eafily detached from it. Under this bark is a fkin as took poflelfion of the ifland after that god had cleared 
thick as parchment, red, and adhering clofely to the it from the water and mud with which it was over¬ 
wood, from which it cannot be detached till the tree whelmed. Thefe Heliades, it feems, excelled all other 


is felled and dry The wood is hard, compadt, heavy, 
of a deep red, with a very fine grain. The pith or 
heart of the wood being cut into fmall pieces, and 
boiled in water, imparts a very beautiful red to the li¬ 
quid, which communicates the fame colour to wool 
and linen. The great weight and hardnefs of the wood 
prevents it from being generally ufed. From the rruit 
of this tree,which, when ripe, is of a vi let colour, and 
refembles iome grapes in tafte, is prepared an agreeable 
liquor,much efteemed by the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
iflands. 

White mangle, fo termed fr^m the colour of its 
wood, grows, like the two firmer, upon the banks cf 
rivers, but is leldom found near the fea. The b.nk is 
grey; the wood, as we Lave laid, white, and when 
green, fupple ; but it dries as icon as cut down, and be¬ 
comes very light and brittle. This ipectes is generally 
called rope-mangrove, from tile ufe to which the bark 
is applied by the inhabitants of the Weft Indies. This 
bark, which, by realon of the gre it abundance of lap, 
is eafily detached when green from the wood, is beaten 
or bruifed betwixt two ftone*, until the hard and woody 
part is totally feparatsd from that which is loft and 
tender. This laft, which is the true cortical fubftar.ee, 
is twilled into topes of all lives, which are exceedingly 
1 ftrong, and not apt to rot in the water. 

Ancient RHODES, a celebrated ifland in the Archipelago, 
■amts and t j le largeft and moll eafterly of the Cyclades, was 
•tymulogy. kaown 

in ancient times by the names cf AJleria, O- 
phiufa, JEihrxa, Trinacria , Coryrniia, Poejfa, Atabyrla, 
Marcia, Olo.JJ'a, Stadia ' Ttlchhus , Pelagia, and Rhodus. 
In later ages, the name of Rhodus, or Rhodes, prevail¬ 
ed, from the Greek word rhodsn, as is commonly fup- 


men in learning, and efpecially in aftrology ; invented 
navigation, &c. In after ages, however, being infeft- 
ed with great ferpents which bred in the ifland, they 
Rad recourfe to an oracle in Del s, which advifed them 
to admit Phorha?, a Theifulian, with his followers, into 
Rhodes. This was accordingly done ; and Phorbas 
having deftroyed the lerpents, was, after his death, ho¬ 
noured as a demigod. Afterwards a colony of Cretans 
lettled in fome part of the ifland, and a little before 
the Trojan war, Tlep. linius the fon of Hercules, who 
was made king of the whole ifland, and governed with 
great jaitice and moderation. 4 

Aft.-r the Trojan war, all the ancient inhabitants P ri V n 0lt 
were driven cut by the Dorians, who continued to be Dt ’ 
mailers of ihe ifland for many ages. The government 
was at firft monarchical; but a little before the expedi¬ 
tion of A-a xes into Greece, a republican form of go¬ 
vernment was introduced; during which the Rhodians 
applied themfelves to navigation, and became very 
powerful by fea, planting feveral colonies in diftant 
countries. In the time cl the Peloponnefian war, the 
republic of Rhodes was rent in two fadtinns, one of 
which favoured ihe Athenians, and another the Spar¬ 
tans ; but at length the latter prevailing, democracy 
was abolifhed, and an arillocracy introduced. About 
351 B. C. we find the Rhodians opprefled by Maufo- 
lu, king of Caria, and at laft reduced by Artemifia 
his widow. In this emergency, they applied to the 
Athenians ; by whole alfiltance, probably, they retrain¬ 
ed their liberty. 0 

For this time to that of Alexander the Great, the Submit to 
Rhodians enjoyed an uninterrupted tranquillity. To Ak*»mler* 

him they voluntarily fubmitted ; and were on that ac- h ? t r f vol: “ 

alterhi& 


count diuh* 
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Rhodes, count highly favoured by him : but no fooner did they 
W'-'v—«“■' hear of his ueath, than they drove out the Macedonian 
garnfons, and once more became a free people. Ab ut 
this time happened a dreadful inundation at Rhodes ; 
which, being accompanied with violent florins of rain, 
and hailftones of an extraordinary bignefs, beat down 
Violent' houfes, and killed great numbers of the inhabi- 

undation at taut3, As the city was built in the form of an amphi- 
Rhodes. theatre, and no care had been taken to clear the pipes’ 
and conduits which conveyed the water into the fea, 
the lower parts of the city were in an inftant laid un¬ 
der water, feveral houfes quite covered, and the inha¬ 
bitants drowned before they could get to the higher 
places. As the deluge increaied, and the violent fhow- 
ers continued, fome of the inhabitants made to their 
Ihips, and abandoned the place, while others miferably 
perilhed in the waters. But while the city was thus 
threatened with utter deftruflion, the wall on a ludden 
burfc afunder, and the water difch'arging itfelf by a vio¬ 
lent current into the fea, unexpectedly delivered the in¬ 
habitants from all danger. 

The Rhodians fuffered greatly by this unexpected 
accident, but foon retrieved their Ioffes by a clofe ap¬ 
plication to trade. During the wars which took place 
among the fucceffors of Alexander, the Rhodians ob- 
ferved a ftridt neutrality ; by which means they enrich¬ 
ed themfelves fo much, that Rhodes became one of the 
moft opulent ftates of that age ; infomuch that, for the 
common good of Greece, they undertook the piratic 
war,, and, at their own charge, cleared the feas of the 
7 pirates who had for many years infefted the coafts of 
Difference Europe and Afia. However, notwrtbftanding the neu- 
with Anti- trality they profeffed, as the moft advantageous branches 
gonus. pf their commerce were derived from Egypt, they 
were mere attached to Ptolemy, king of that country, 
than to any of the neighbouring princes. When there¬ 
fore Antigonus, having engaged in a war with Ptolemy 
about the ifland of Cyprus, demanded fuccours of them, 
they earneftly intreated him not to compel them to de¬ 
clare war againft their ancient friend and ally. But 
this anfwer, prudent as it was, drew upon them the 
difpleafure of Antigonus, who immediately ordered one 
of his admirals to fail with his fleet to Rhodes, and 
feize all tire fhips that came out of the harbour for 
Egypt. The Rhodians, finding their harbour blocked 
up by the fleet of Antigonus, equipped a good number 
of galleys, fell upon the enemy, and obliged him, with 
the lofs of many fhips, to quit his Ration. Hereupon 
Antigonus, charging them as aggreffors, and beginners 
of an unjuft war, threatened to befiege their city with 
the ftrength of his whole army. The Rhodians endea¬ 
voured by frequent embattles to appeafe his wrath ; but 
all their remonftrances ferved rather to provoke than 
allay his refentment: and the only terms upon which he 
would hearken to any accommodation were, that the 
Rhodians fliould declare war againft Ptolemy, that they 
fhould admit his fleet into their haibour, and that an 
hundred of the chief citizens fhould be delivered up to 
< him as hoftugc-s for the performance of thefe articles. 
The Rhodians fent ambafladors to all their allies, and 
to Ptolemy in particular, imploring their affiftance, 
and reprefenting to the latter, that their attachment to 
his intereft had drawn upon them the danger to which 
they were expofed. The preparations on both fides were 
irarnenfe. As Antigonus was near fourfeore years of 
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age at that time, he committed the w hole management Rhodes, 
of the war to his fon Demetrius, who appeared before 
the city of Rhode's witii 200 fhips of war, 170 tians- Rll0(tes[)e-> 
ports having onboard 40,000 men, and ioco other fiegtU by 
veffels laden with pr vifions and all forts of warlike en- lxinetrius, 
gines. As Rhodes had enjoyed for many years a pro¬ 
found tranquillity, and been free from all devaftations, 
the expectation ol booty, in the plunder of fo wealthy 
a city, allured multitudes of pirates and mercenaries to 
join Demetrius in this expedition ; infomuch that ihe 
whole fea between the continent and the ifland was 
covered with fhips; which flruck the *Rhodians, who 
had a profpedf of this mighty armaca from the walls, 
with great terror and confternation. 

Demetrius, having landed his troops without the 
reach of the enemy’s machines, detached feveral i'mall 
bodies to lay wafts the country round the city, and cut 
down the trees and groves, employing the timber, and 
materials of the huufes without the walls, to fortify 
his camp with ftrong ramparts and a treble paliiade ; 
which work, as many hands were employed was finifh- 
ed in a few days. The Rhodians, on their part, pre¬ 
pared for a vigorous defence. Many great command- j^ha- 
ers, who had fignalized themfelves on other occafions, bitantsnre. 
threw themfelves into the city, being defirous to try pare for a 
their fkill in military affairs againft Demetrius, who was vi S orous 
reputed one of the moft experienced captains in the defence * 
condudl of fieges that antiquity had produced. The 
befieged began with diimifling from the city all fuch 
perfons as were ufelefs ; and then taking an account of 
thofe who were capable of bearing arms, they found 
that the citizens amounted to 6000, and the foreigners 
to 1000. Liberty was promifed to all the flaves who 
fhould diftinguifh themfelves by any glorious adtion, 
and the public engaged to pay the mailers their full 
ranfom. A proclamation w r as likewife made, declaring, 
that whoever died in defence of their country fhould be 
buried at the expence of the public ; that his parents 
and children fhould be maintained out of the treafury ; 
that fortunes fhould be given to his daughters; and his 
fons, when they were grown up, fhould be crowned and 1 
prefented with a complete fuit of armour at the great 
folemnity of Bacchus •, which decree kindled an incre¬ 
dible ardour in all ranks of men. I0 

Demetrius, having planted all his engines, began to Engines of 
batter with incredible fury the walls on the fide of the Demetriu# 
harbour ; but was for eight days fucceffiv.ely repulfed burnt, 
by the befleged, who fet fire to moft of hiwarlike en¬ 
gines, and thereby ^obliged him to allow them fome 
refpite, which they made good ufe of in repairing the 
breaches, and building new walls where the old ones 
were either weak or low. When Demetrius had re¬ 
paired his engines, he ordered a central afi’ault to be 
made, and caufed his troops to advance with ioud fhouts, 
thinking by this means to ftrike terror into the enemy. 

But the befieged were fo far from being intimidated, 
that they repulfed the aggreffors with great flanghter, 
and performed the moft aftonifhmg feats of bravery. 

Demetrius returned to the aflauk next day; but was 
in the fame manner forced to retire, after having loft a 
great number of men, and fome officers of diftir.ction. 

He had feized, at his 6rfl landing, an eminence at a 
i’mall diftance from the city ; and, having fortified this 
advantageous poft, he caufed feveral batteries to be 
erefted there, with engines, which mceffantly difeharged 
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Rhode*, again ft the walls ftones of 150 pounds weight. The 
towers, being thus furioufly battered night and day, 
began to totter, and feveral breaches were opened in 
the walls: but the Rhodians, unexpe&edly Tallying 
out, drove the enemy from their poft, everturned their 
machines, and made a moft dreadful havock ; infomuch 
that fome of them retired on board their veffels, and 
were with much ado prevailed upon to come afhore 
„ again. 

Several def- Demetrius now ordered a fcalade by fea and land at 
perate af. the fame time ; and fo employed the befieged, that 
faults with- t hey were at a lofs what place they fhould chiefly de- 
out fuccefs. f en d_ The attack was carried on with the utmoft fury 
on all fides, and the befieged defended themlelves with 
the greateft intrepidity. Such of the enemy as advan¬ 
ced firft were thrown down from the ladders, and iri- 
ferably bruifed. Several of the chief officers, having 
mounted the walls to encourage the foldiers by their 
example, were there either killed or taken prifon- 
ers. After the combat had laded many hours, with 
great {laughter on both fides, Demetrius, notwith- 
ftanding all his valour, thought it neceffary to retire, 
in order to repair his engines, and give his men fome 
days reft. 

Demetrius being fenflble that he could not reduce 
the city till he was matter of the port, after having 
refrefhed his men, he returned with new vigour againft 
the fortifications which defended the entry into the 
harbour. When he came within the caft of a dart, be 
caufed a vaft quantity of burning torches and firebrands 
to be thrown into the Rhodian (hips, which were riding 
) there ; and at the fame time galled, with dreadful 
fhowers of darts, arrows, and ftones, fuch as offered 
to extinguiffi the flames. However, in l’pite of their 
utmoft efforts, the Rhodians put a flop to the fire; 
and, having with great expedition manned three of 
their ftrongeft fliips, drove with fuch violence againft 
the veffels on which the enemy’s machines were planted, 
that they were fhattered in pieces, and the engines 
difmounted and thrown into the fea. Exceftus the 
Rhodian admiral, being encouraged by this fuccefs 
attacked the enemy’s fleet with his three {hips, and 
funk a great many veffels; but was himfelf at laft taken 
prif >ner: the other two veffels made their efcape, and 
regained the port. 

As unfortunate as this laft attack had proved to De¬ 
metrius, he determined to undertake another^; and, 
in order to fucceed in his attempt, he ordered a ma¬ 
chine of a new invention to be built, which was thrice 
the height and breadth of thofe he had lately loft. 
When the work was finiflied, he caufed the engine to 
be placed near the port, which lie was refolved, at all 
adventures, to force. But as it was upon the point 
of entering the harbour, a dreadful llorm arifing, drove 
it againft the ihore, with the veffels on which it had 
been reared. The befieged, who were attentive to im¬ 
prove all favourable conjundtures, while the tempeft 
was ftill raging, made a {'ally againft thofe who de¬ 
fended the eminence mentioned above; and, though 
repulfed feveral times, carried it at laft, obliging the 
Demetrians, to the number of 400, to throw down 
their arms and fubmit. After this vidlory gained by 
the Rhodians, there arrived to their aid 150 Gnoi- 
fians, and 500 men fent by Ptolemy from Egypt, moft 
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of them being natives of Rhodes, who had ferved . 
among the king’s troops. 

Demetrius being extremely mortified to fee all his 
batteries againft the harbour rendered ineffectual, re. 
folved to employ them by land, in hopes of carrying Iz 
the city by affault, or at leaft reducing it to the ne- Demetrics 
ceffity of capitulating. With this view, having got frames a 
•together a vaft quantity of timber and other mate. "^ e n ^ Ie( j 
rials, he framed the famous engine called ktlepolis,^^ jj 8> 
which was by many degrees larger than any that had 
ever been invented before. Its bafis wasfquare, each 
fide being in length near 50 cubits, and made up of 
fquare pieces of timber, bound together with plates of 
iron. In the middle part he placed thick planks, about 
a cubit diftant from each other; and on thefe the 
men were to Hand who forced the engine forward. 

The whole was moved upon eight ftrong and large 
wheels whofe felloes were ftrengthened with ftrong 
iron plates. In older to facilitate and vary the move¬ 
ments of the helepolis, callers were placed under it, 
whereby it was turned in an inftant to what fide the 
workmen and engineers pleafed. From each of the 
four angles a large pillar of wood was carried to about 
the height of 100 cubits, and inclining to each other ; 
the whole machine confiding of nine ftories, whofe 
dimenfions gradually leffened in the afeent. The firft 
ftory was fupported by 43 beams, and the laft by no 
more than nine. Three fides of the machine were 
plated over with iron, to prevent its being damaged by 
the fire that might be thrown from the city. In the 
front of each ftory were windows of the fame fize and 
Ihape as the engines that were to be difeharged from 
thence. To each window were fhutters, to draw up 
for the defence of thofe who managed tire machines, 
and to deaden the force of the ftones thrown by the 
enemy, the flmtters being convered with {kins fluffed 
with wool. Every ftory was furniftied with two large 
ftaircafes, that whatever was neceffary might be brought 
up by one, while others were going down by the other, 
and fo every thing might be difpatched without tumult 
or confufion. This huge machine was moved forwards 
by 3000 of the ftrongeft men of the whole army ; but 
the art with which it was built greatly facilitated the 
motion. Demetrius caufed likewife to be made feve¬ 
ral teftudoes or pent-houfes, to cover his men while 
they advanced to fill up the trenches and ditches ; and 
invented a new fort of galleries, through which thole 
who were en.ployed at the fiege might pafs and re- 
pafs at their pleafure, without the leaft danger. He 
employed all his feamen in levelling the ground over 
which the machines were to be brought up to the 
fpace of four furlongs. The number of workmen who 
were employed on this occafion amounted to 30,000. *3 

In the mean time, the Rhodians, obferving thefe The P.iio- 
formidable preparations, were bufy in raffing a new c!ians raiic 
wall within that which the enemy intended to batter ane ' v 
with the helepolis. In order to accomplifh this work,, 
they pulled down the wall which furrounded the theatre, 
fome neighbouring houfes, and even fome temples, af¬ 
ter having folemnly promifed to build more magnifi¬ 
cent ftruftures in honour of the gods, if the city were 
preferred. At the fame time, they fent out nine of 
their beft fhips to feize fuch of the enemy’s veffels as 
they to.ild meet with, and thereby dtftrefs them for 
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Rhode?, want cf provifinns. As thefe (hips were commanded 
by their braved fea-officers, they fobn returned with an 
immenfe booty, and a great many prisoners. Among 
other veflels they took a galley richly laden, on board 
of which they found a great variety of valuable furni¬ 
ture, and a royal robe, which Phila herfelf had wrought 
and fent as a prefent to her hufband Demetrius, ac¬ 
companied with a letter written with her own hand. 
The Rhodians fent the furniture, the royal robe, and 
even the letter, to Ptolemy ; which exafperated Deme¬ 
trius to a great degree. 

While Demetrius was preparing to attack the city, 
the Rhodians having affembled the people and magi- 
(Irates to confult about the meafures they (liould take, 
fome propofed in the afiembly the pulling down of the 
ffatues of Antigonus and his fon Demetrius, which 
till then had been held in the utmod veneration. But 
this propofal was generally rejected with indignation, 
and their prudent conduft greatly allayed the wrath 
both of Antigonus and Demetrius. However, the 
latter continued to carry on the fiege with the utmod 
vigour, thinking it would refledt no fmall dilhonour 
14 on him were he obliged to quit the place without 
The wails making himfelf mader of it. He caufed the walls'to 
Twithc* 1 ):" fecretl y undermined : but, when they were ready 
fuccefs. C t0 a deferter ver 7 opportunely gave notice of the 
whole to the townfmen ; who having, with all expe¬ 
dition, drawn a deep trench all along the wall, began to 
countermine, and, meeting the enemy under ground, 
obliged them to abandon the work. While both par¬ 
ties guarded the mines, one Athenagoras a Milefian, 
who had been fent to the affidance of the Rhodians by 
Ptolemy with a body of mercenaries, promifed to be¬ 
tray the city to the Demetrians, and let them in thro’ 
the mines ip the night-time. But this was only in 
order to enfnare them; for Alexander, a noble Ma¬ 
cedonian, whom Demetrius had fent with a choice 
body of troops to take poflefllon of a pod agreed on, 
no fooner appeared, but he was taken prifoner by the 
Rhodians, who were waiting for him under arms.— 
Athenagoras was crowned by the fenate with a crown 
of gold, and prefented with five talents of diver. 

A "xncral Demetrius now gave over all thoughts of under- 
aflault to mining the walls, and placed all his hopes of reducing 
no jnirpofe. the city in the battering-engines which he had con¬ 
trived, Having therefore levelled the ground under 
the walls, he brought up- his helepolis, with four te- 
ftudoes on each fide of it. Two other tedudoes of an 
extraordinary fize, bearing battering-rams, were like- 
wife moved forwards by 1000 men. Each dory of 
the helepolis was filled with all forts of engines for 
difeharging of dones, arrows, and darts. When all 
things were ready, Demetrius ordered the fignal to 
be given ; when his men, fetting up a (hout, affaulted 
the city cn all fides both by fea and land. But, in 
the heat of the attack, when the walls were ready to 
fall by the repeated drokes of the battering-rams, am- 
baifadors arrived from Cnidus, earnedly foliciting De¬ 
metrius to fufpend all further bodilities, and at the 
fame time giving him hopes that they fhould prevail 
upon the Rhodians to fubmit to an honourable capi¬ 
tulation. A fufpenfion cf arms v as accordingly agreed 
on, and ambafiadors fent from both fides. 1 But the 
Rhodians refufmg to capitulate on the conditions of- 
*ercd them, the attack w as renewed with fo much fury. 
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and the machines played off in fo bride a manner, Rbodei, 
that a large lov er built with fqunre dones, and the 
wall that flanked it, were battered down. The befie- 
ged, neverthelefs, fought in the breach with fo much 
courage and refolution, that the enemy, after various 
unfuccefsful attempt, were forced to abandon the en- 
terprife, and retire. l6 

In this conjuncture, a fleet which Ptolemy had The be- 
freighted with 300,000 meafures of corn, and diffe- heged re¬ 
rent kinds of pulfe for the ufe of the Rhodians, ar- ci;lve a 
rived very feafonably in the port, nothwithdanding the 
vigilance of the enemy’s (hips, which cruized on the provdons, 
coads of the ifland to furprife them. A few days and fet the 
after came in fafe two other fleets, one fent by Caf- enemy’s 
fander, with, 100,000 bufhels of barley; the other en £ ines 0fi 
by Lyfimachus, with 400,000 bulhels of corn and as foe ’ 
many of barley. This feafonable and plentiful fupply 
arriving when the city began to fuffer for want of 
proviflons, infpired the befieged with new courage, 
and raifed their drooping lpirits. Being thus animated 
they formed a defign of fetting the enemy’s engines on 
fire ; and with this view ordered a body of men to fally 
out the night enfuing, about the fecond watch, with 
torches and firebrands, having firfl placed on the walls 
an incredible number of engines, to difch&rge dones, 
arrow's, darts, and fire-balls, againd thofe who {hould 
attempt to oppofe their detachment. The Rhodian 
troops, purfuant to their orders, all on a fudden fallied 
out, and advancing, in fpite of all oppofition, to the bat¬ 
teries, fet them on fire, while the engines from the walls 
played incefiantly on thofe who endeavoured to extin- 
guifii the flames. The Demetrians on this occafion fell 
in great numbers, being incapable, in the darknefs of 
the night, either to fee the engines that continually dis¬ 
charged fhowets of dones and arrows upon them, or to 
join in one body and repulfe the enemy. The confla¬ 
gration was fo great, that feveral plates of iron falling 
from the helepolis, that vad engine would have been 
entirely confumed, had not the troops that w ere da- 
tioned in it with all poffible fpeed quenched the fire 
with water, before prepared, and ready in the apart¬ 
ments of the engine againd fuch accidents. Deme- 
.trius, fearing led all his machines (hould be confumed, 
called together, by found of trumpet, thofe w'hofe pro¬ 
vince it was to move them ; and, by their help, brought 
them off before they were entirely dedroyed. When it 
was day, he commanded all the darts and arrows that 
had been (hot by the Rhodians to be carefully gather¬ 
ed, that he might from their number form fome judge¬ 
ment of the number of machines in the city. Above 
800 firebrands were found on the fpot, and no fewer 
than 1500 darts, all difeharged in a very fmall portion 
of the night. This ftruck the prince himfelf with no 
fmall terror ; fur he never imagined that they would 
have been able to beqr the charges of fuch formidable 
preparations. However, after -having caufed the (lain 
to be buried, and given direflions for the curing of the 
wounded, he applied himfelf to the repairing of 
his machines, w’hich had been difmounted and rendered 
quite unferviceable. 

In the mean time, the befieged, improving the refpite THey buili 
allowed them by the removal of the machines, built a 
third wall in the form of a crefcent, which took in al W? 
that part that w T as mod expofed to the enemy’s bat¬ 
teries ; and, befides, drew a deep trench Ipehind the 
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breach, to prevent the enemy from entering the city 
that way. At the fame time, they detached a fquadron 
of their beft fliips, under the command of Amyntas, 
who made over to the continent of Alia ; and there 
meeting with fome privateers who were commiffioned 
by Demetrius, took both the fhips and the men, among 
whom were Timocles the chief of the pirates, and fe- 
veral other officers of didinidion belonging to the fleet 
of Demetrius. On their return, they fell in withfeve- 
ral veflels laden with corn for the enemy’s camp, which 
they likewife took, and brought into the port. Ihele 
were foon followed by a numerous fleet offmall veiiels 
loaded with corn and provifions fentthem by Ptolemy, 
Together with 1500 men, commanded by Antigonus a 
Macedonian of great experience in military affairs.— 
Demetrius, in the mean time, having repaired his ma¬ 
chines, brought them up anew to the walls ; which he 
inceffantly battered till he opened a great breacn and 
threw down feveral towers. But when he came to the 
a (fault, the Rhodians, under the command of Aminias, 
defended themfelves with fuch refolution and intrepi¬ 
dity, that he was in three fucceffive attacks repulfed 
with great (laughter, and at lad forced to retire. The 
Rhodians likewife, on this occafion, loll feveral offi¬ 
cers ;and amongd others, the brave Aminias their com¬ 
mander. 

While the Rhodians were thus fignalizing them¬ 
felves in the defence of their country, a fecond embaffy 
arrived at the camp of Demetrius from Athens and 
the other cities of Greece, foliciting Demetrius to com- 
pofe matters, and ftrike up a peace with the Rhodians. 
At the requell of the ambaffadors, who were in all 
above 50, a ceffation of arms was agreed upon; but 
the terms offered by Demetrius being anew rejedted by 
the Rhodians, the ambafladors returned home without 
being able to bring the contending parties to an agree¬ 
ment. Hoftilities were therefore renewed; and Deme¬ 
trius, whofe imagination was fertile in expedients tor 
fucceeding in his projedts, formed a detachment of 
1500 of his bed troops, under the conduit ot Alcimus 
and Mancius, two officers of great refolution and ex¬ 
perience, ordering them to enter the breach at mid¬ 
night, and, forcing the entrenchment behind it, to pof- 
fefs themfelves of the pods about the theatre, where it 
would be no difficult matter to maintain themfelves 
againd any effort's of the tovvnfmen. In 1 rder to fa¬ 
cilitate the execution of lb important and dangerous 
an undertaking, and amufe the enemy with fade at¬ 
tacks, he at the fame time, upon a fignal given, order¬ 
ed the red of the army to fet up a lliout, and attack the 
city on all fides both by fea and land. By this mean* 
he hoped that, the belieged being alarmed in all parts, 
his detachment might find an opportunity of forcing 
the entrenchments which covered the breach, and af¬ 
terwards of feizing the advantageous pod about the 
theatre. This feint had all the fuccefs the prince could 
expeft; for the troops having let up a fhout from 
all quarters, as if they were advancing to a general 
affault, the detachment commanded by Alcimus and 
Mancius entered the breach, and fell upon thofe who 
defended the ditch, and the wall that covered it, with 
fu:h vigour, that, having (lain the mod part of them 
and put the red in confufion, they advanced to tire 
theatre, and feized on the pod adjoining to it. This 
occauoned a general uproar in the city .is if it had been 


already taken ; but the commanding officers diipatche i Rhode-, 
orders to the foldiers on the ramparts not to quit their 
pods, nor dir from their rcfpecUve dations. Having 
thus fecured the walls, they put themfelves at the head 
of a chofen body of their own troops, and of thofe who 
were lately come from Egypt, and with thefe charged 
the enemy’s detachment. But the darknefs of the night 
prevented them from diflodj&rg the enemy and re¬ 
gaining the advantageous pods^hey hadleized. Day, 
however, no fooner appeared, than they renewed their 
attack with wonderful bravery. The Demetrians with¬ 
out the walls, with loud Ihouts endeavoured to animate 
thofe who had entered the place, and infpire them with 
refolution to maintain their ground till they were re¬ 
lieved with freffi troops. The Rhodians being Ten- 
Able that their fortunes, liberties, and all that was dear 
to them in the world, lay at dake, fought like men in 
the utmod defpair, the enemy defending their pods for 
feveral hours without giving ground in the lead. At 
length the Rhodians, encouraging each other to exert 
themfelves in defence of their country, and animated 
by the example of their leaders, made a lad effort, and, 
breaking into the very heart of the enemy’s battalion, 
there killed both their commanders. After their death But 
the red were eafily put in diforder, and all to a man or 
either killed or taken prifoners. The Rhodians like-* taken, 
wife c-n this occafion lod many of their bed command¬ 
ers ; and among the red Damotetis, their chief magi- 
drate, a man of extraordinary valour,'who had fignali- 
zed himfelf during the whole time of the fiege. 

Demetrius, not at all difeouraged by this check, was 
making the neceffary preparations for a new affault, 
when he received letters from his father Antigonus, en¬ 
joining him to conclude a peace with the Rhodians 
upon the bed terms he could get, led he fhould lofe 
his whole army in the fiege of a Angle town. From 
this time Demetrius wanted only.fome plaufible pre- 
tence for breaking up the fiege. The Rhodians like¬ 
wife were now more inclined to come to an agreement 
than formerly; Ptolemy having acquainted them that 
he intended to fend a great quantity of corn, and 5000 
men to their affidance, but that he would fird have 
them try whether they could make up matters with De¬ 
metrius upon reafonable terms. At the fame time am- 
baffadors arrived from the Aitolian republic, foliciting 
the contending parties to put an end to the war which 
might involve all the eall in endlefs calamities. 

An accident which happened to Demetrius in this 
conjundture, did not a little contribute towards the T () ]? s r * n e ' 
withed-for pacification. This prince was preparing to Jn-cu u f e _ 
advance his helepolis againd the city, when a Rhodian lefs. 
engineer found means to render it quite ufelefs. He 
undermined the trad of ground over which the helepolis 
was to pafsthe next day in order to approach die walls. 
Demetrius, not fufpedting any llratagem of this nature, 
caufed the engine to be moved forward, which coming 
to the place that was undermined, funk fo deep into 
the ground that it was impoffibie to draw it out again. 

This misfortune, if we believe Vcgelius and .Vitruvius, 
determined Demetrius to hearken to the -Etolian arn- 
baffadors, and at lad to drike up a peace upon the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: That the republic of Rhodes Ihould 22 
be maintained in the full enjoyment of their ancient The fiege 
rights, privileges, and liberties, without any foreign railed, 
ganifon ; that they fhould renew their ancient a'liance 
E e 2 with 
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RK’d «. with Amigonus, and aflift him in his wars againft all 
dates and princes except Ptolemy king of Egypt ; and 
that, for the effectual performance of the articles ftipu- 
lated between them, they fhould deliver ioo hoftages, 
fuch as Demetrius fliould make choice of, except thofe 
who bore any public employment. 

Thus was the fiege raifed, after it had continued a 
whole year ; and the Rhodians amply rewarded all 
thofe who had diftinguifhed themfelves in the fervice 
of their country. They alfo fet up ilatues to Ptolemy, 
Caffander, and Lyfimachus ; to all of whom they paid 
the higheft honours, efpecially to the firft, whom they 
worfhipped as a god. Demetrius at his departure pre- 
fented them with the helepolis, and all the other ma¬ 
chines which he had employed in battering the city ; 
from the fale of which, with fome additional fums of 
their own, they eredled the famous coloffus. After this 
they applied themfelves entirely to trade and naviga¬ 
tion; by which means they became quite matters of the 
fea, and much more opulent than any of the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. As far as lay in their power, they 
endeavoured to preferve a neutrality with regard to the 
jarring nations of the eaft. However, they could not 
avoid a war with the Byzantines, the occafionof which 
War with was as follows : The Byzantines being obliged to pay 
the Byzau- a yearly tribute of 80 talents to the Gauls, in order to 
tines. raife this fum, they came to a refolution of laying a toll 
on all fhips, that traded to the Pontic fea. This refolu¬ 
tion provoked the Rhodians, who were a trading na¬ 
tion, above a}l the reft. For this reafon they immedi¬ 
ately difpatched ambaffadors to the Byzantines, com¬ 
plaining of the new tax; but as the Byzantines had no 
ether method of fatisfying the Gauls, they perfifted in 
their refolution. The Rhodians now declared war, 
and prevailed upon Prufias king of Bithynia, and At- 
• talus king of Pergamus, to aflift them ; by which 
confederacy the Byzantines were fo intimidated, that 
they agreed to exadt no toll from fhips trading to the 
Pontic lea, the demand which had been the occafion of 
a4 the war, 

A dreadful About this time happened a dreadful earthquake, 
earthquake which threw down the coloffus, the arfenal, and great 
at Rhodes. p art 0 f the city-walls of Rhodes ; which calamity the 
Rhodians improved to their advantage, fending ambaf¬ 
fadors to all the Grecian princes and ftates to whom 
their Ioffes were fo much exaggerated, that their coun¬ 
trymen obtained immenfefums of money under pretence 
of repairing them. Hiero king of Syracufe prefented 
them with too talents ; and, beiides, exempted from all 
tolls and duties fuch as traded to Rhodes. Ptolemy 
king of Egypt gave them ioo talents, a million ofmea- 
fures of wheat, materials for building 20 quinqueremes 
and the like number of triremes; and, befides, fent 
them too architects, 302 workmen, and materials for 
repairing their public buildings, to a great value, pay¬ 
ing them moreover 24 talents a-year for the mainte¬ 
nance of the workmen whom he fent them. Antigo- 
nus gave them 100 talents of filver, with 10,000 pieces 
of timber, each piece being 16 cubits long; 7000 
planks ; 3000 pounds of iron, as many of pitch and re- 
iin, and looomeafures of tar. Chryfeis, a woman of 
diftindtion, fent them 100,000 meafures of wheat, and 
3000 pounds of lead. Antiochus exempted from all 
taxes and duties the Rhodian fhips trading to his do¬ 
minions : prefented them with 10 galleys,.and 2.00,000 


meafures of corn, with many other things of great va¬ 
lue. Prufias, Mithridates, and all the princes then 
reigning in Afia, made them proportionable, prefents ; 
in fhort, all the Greek towns and nations, all the princes 
of Europe and Afia, contributed, according to their 
ability, to the relief of the Rhodians on that occa¬ 
fion ; infomuch that their city not only foon rofe from 
its ruins, but attained to an higher pitch of fplendor 
than ever. *5 

In the year 203 B. C. the Rhodians engaged in a War with 
war with Philip of Macedon. This monarch had inva-^‘'’P of 
ded the territories of Attalus king of Pergamus; and ^ ace 0n * 
becaufe the Rhodians feemed to favour their ancient 
friend,’’fent one Heraclides, by birth a Tarentine, to 
fet fire to their fleet; at the fame time that he difpatch¬ 
ed ambaffadors into Crete, in order to ftir up the Cre¬ 
tans again ft the Rhodians, and prevent them from fend¬ 
ing any afliftance to Attalus. Upon this war was im¬ 
mediately proclaimed. Philip at firft gained an incoa- 
fiderable advantage in a naval engagement; but the 
next year was defeated with the lofs of 11,000 men, 
while the Rhodians loft but 60 men and Attalus 70. 

After this he carefully avoided coming to an engage¬ 
ment at fea either with Attalus or the Rhodians. The 
combined fleet, in the mean time, failed towards the 
ifland of JEgina in hopes of intercepting him : but ha¬ 
ving failed in their purpofe, they failed to Athens, 
where they concluded a treaty with that people ; and, 
on their return, drew all the Cyclades into a confede¬ 
racy againft Philip. But while the allies were thus 
wafting their time in negociations, Philip, having divi¬ 
ded has forces into two bodies, fent one, under the com¬ 
mand of Philocles, to ravage the Athenian territories; 
and put the other aboard his fleet, with orders to fail 
to Meronea, a city on the north fide of Thrace. He 
then marched towards that city himfelf with a body of 
forces, took it by affault, and reduced a great many 
others; fo that the confederates would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have had little reafon to boaft of their fuc- 26 
cefs, had not the Romans come to their afliftance, by 
whofe help the war was foon terminated to their ad- t j, e 
vantage. In the war which took place between the R oma ns. 
Romans and Antiochus the Great king of Syria, the 
Rhodians were very ufeful allies to the former. The 
beft part of their fleet was indeed deftroyed by a trea¬ 
cherous contrivance of Polyxeniades the Syrian admi¬ 
ral ; but they icon fitted out another, and defeated a 
Syrian fquadron commanded by the celebrated Hanni¬ 
bal, the Carthaginian commander; after which, in con¬ 
junction with the Romans, they utterly defeated the 
whole Syrian fleet commanded by Polyxeniades; which, 
together with the lofs of the battle of Magnefia, fo di- 
fpirited Antiochus, that he fubmitted to whatever con¬ 
ditions the Romans pleafed. 

For thefe fervices the Rhodians were rewarded with 1 
the provinces of Lycia and Caria; but tyrannizing 
over the people in a terrible manner, the Lycians ap¬ 
plied to the Romans for protection. This was readily 
granted; but the Rhodians were fo much difpleafed 
with their interfering in this matter, that they fecretly 
favoured Perfes in the war which' broke out between 
him and the Roman republic. For this offence the 
two provinces abovementioned were taken from them ; 
but the Rhodians, having banifhed or put to death thofe 
who had. favoured. Perfes, were again admitted into fa" 
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Rhodef. vour, and greatly honoured by the fenate. In the Mi- 
thridatic war, their alliance with Rome brought upon 
Rhodes be- them the king of Pontus with all his force; but having 
lieged by loll the greateft part of his fleet before the city, he was 
Mithri- obliged to raife the fiege without performing any re- 
dateswith- mar k a ble exploit. In the war which Pompey made on 
out ucce s. t j ie cilician pirates, the Rhodians affifted him with all 
their naval force, and had a great fliare in the victories 
which he gained. In the civil war between Ctefar and 
Pompey, they affifted the latter with a very numerous 
fleet. After his death they fided with Caefar ; which 
drew upon them the refentment of C. Caffius, who ad¬ 
vanced to the illands of Rhodes with a powerful fleet, 
after having reduced the greateft part of the continent. 
The Rhodians, tet rifled at his approach, fent ambaf- 
fadors intreating him to make up matters in an amicable 
manner, and promiflng to ftand neuter, and recal the 
lhips which they had fent to the affillance of the trium¬ 
viri. Caffius infilled upon their delivering up their 
fleet to him, and putting him in poffeffion both of their 
harbour and city. This demand the Rhodians would 
by no means comply with, and therefore began to put 
themfelves in a condition to ftand a fiege; but firft fent 
Archelaus, who had taught Caffius the Greek tongue 
while he ftudied at Rhodes, to intercede with his dif- 
ciple in their behalf. Archelaus could not, with all his 
authority, prevail upon him to moderate his demands 
wherefore the Rhodians, having created one Alexander 
a bold and enterprifing man, their prsetor or prytanis, 
equipped a fleet of 33 fail, and fent it out under the 
a g command of Mnafeus, an experienced fea-officer, to of- 
The Rho- fer Caffius battle. Both fleets fought with incredible 
diansde- bravery, and the victory was long doubtful: but the 
fcated in Rhodians, being at length overpowered by numbers, 
two naval were f orce d to return with their fleet to Rhodes; two 
n'entTby °ftheir fhips beingfunk,and the reft ver y much damaged 
Caffius, by the heavy lhips of the Romans. This was the firft 
time, as our author obferves, that the Rhodians were 
fairly overcome in a fea-nght. 

Caffius, who had beheld this fight from a neighbour¬ 
ing hill, having refitted his fleet, which had been no 
let's damaged than that of the Rhodians, repaired to 
Loryma, a ftrong hold on the continent belonging to 
the Rhodians. Tiiis caftle he took by aflault; and from 
hence conveyed his land-forces, under the conduit of 
Fannius and Lentulus, over into the illand. His fleet 
confided of 80 lhips of war and above 200 tranfports. 
The Rhodians no fooner faw this mighty fleet appear, 
but they went out again to meet the enemy. The fe- 
cond engagement was far more bloody that the firft; 
many (hips were funk, and great numbers of men kill¬ 
ed on both lides. But vidory anew declared for the 
Romans; who immediately blocked up the city of 
Rhodes both by fea and land. As the Rhodians had 
not had time to furnilh the city with fufficient ftore of 
provilions, fome of the inhabitants, fearing that if it 
were taken eithSr by aflault or by famine, Caffius would 
put all the inhabitants to the fword, as Brutus had 
Who^takes <l° ne at Xanthus, privately opened the gate to 

and cruelly him, anc ^ P ut him ' n P 0 fleffi° n of the town, which he 
pillages the neverthelefs treated as if it had been taken by aflault. 
tity. He commanded jc of the chief citizens, who were fu- 

fpefted to favour the adverfe party, to be brought be¬ 
fore him, and fentenced them all to die ; others, to the 
number of 25, who had commanded the fleet or army 


becaufe they did not appeal when fummoned, he pro- RhoCcr, 
fcribed. Having thus punilhed fuch as had either ail- 
ed or fpoken again!! him or his party, he commanded 
the Rhodians to deliver up to him all their lhips, and 
whatever money they had in the public treafury. He 
then plundered the temples ; ftripping them of all their 
valuable furniture, veffels, and ftatues. He is faid not 
to have left one ftatue in the whole city, except that 
of the fun ; bragging at his departure, that he had 
dripped the Rhodians of all they had, leaving them no- 
thing but the fun. As to private perfons, he command¬ 
ed them, under fevere penalties, to bring to him all the 
gold and filvcr they had, promiflng by a public crier, 
a tenth part to fuch as Ihould difcover any hidden trea- 
fures. The Rhodians at firft concealed fome part of 
their wealth, imagining that Caffius intended by this 
proclamation only to terrify them ; but when ’ they 
found he was in Carneft, and feveral wealthy citi¬ 
zens put to death for concealing only a fmall portion 
of their riches, they defired that the time prefixed for 
the bringing in their gold and filver might be prolong¬ 
ed. Caffius willingly granted them their requeft ; and 
then through fear they dug up what they had hid un¬ 
der ground, and laid at his feet all they were worth in 
the world. By this means he extorted from private- 
perfons above 8000 talents. He then lined the city in 
500 more ; and leaving L, Varus there with a ftrong 
garrifon to exait the fine without any abatement, he 
returned to the continent. 

After the death of Caffius, Marc Antony reftored 
the Rhodians to their ancient rights and privileges; 
bellowing upon them the illands of Andros, Naxos, 

Tenos, and the city of Myndus. But thefe the Rho¬ 
dians fo oppreffed and loaded with taxes, that the fame 
Antony, though a great friend to the Rhodian repub¬ 
lic, was obliged to diveft her of the fovereignty over 
thofe places, which he had a little before fo liberally 
beftowedjupon her. From this time till the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius we find no mention made of the 
Rhodians. That prince, as Dion informs us, deprived 
them of their liberty for having crucified fome Roman 
citizens. However, he foon reftored them to their for¬ 
mer condition, as we read in Suetonius and Tacitus. 

The latter adds, that they had been as often deprived 
of, as reftored to, their liberty by way of punifhment » 

or reward for their different behaviour, as they had ob¬ 
liged the Romans with their affillance in foreign wars, 
or piovoked them with their feditions at home. Pliny 
who wrote in the beginning of Vefpafian’s reign, ftyles 
Rhodes a. beautiful and free town. But this liberty they , s ° 
did not long enjoy, the illand being foon after reducedvJuceSoT 
by the fame Vefpafian to a Roman province, and obli- Roman 
ged to pay a yearly tribute to their new mailers. This province by¬ 
province was called the province of the iflands. The Ro- Vefpafian. 
man pretor who governed it refided at Rhodes, as the 
chief city under his jurifdiition ; and Rome, nolwith- 
llanding the eminent fervices rendered her by this re¬ 
public, thenceforth treated the Rhodians not as allies, 31 
but vaffals. Expcdi- 

The illand of Rhodes continued fubjedt to the Ro- tions of 
mans till the reign of the emperor Andronicus ; when Vill3rct 
Villaret, grand-mafter of the knights of Jerufalem, then SerVthlT 
redding m Cyprus, finding himfelf much expofed to knights of 
the attacks of the Saracens in that illand, refolved to Jerufalem, 
exchange it for that of Rhodes. The illand too was a S alllfl 
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almoft entirely occupied by the Saracens; Andronicus 
the eaftern emperor poffefling little more in it than a 
caflle. Neverthelefs he refufed to grant the inveftiture 
of the ifland to Villaret. The latter, without fpend- 
ing time in fruitlefs negotiations, failed direftly for 
Rhodes, where he landed his troops, provifions, and 
warlike ftores, in fpite of the opposition made by the 
Saracens, who then united againft the common enemy. 
As Villaret forefaw that the capital mud be taken be¬ 
fore he could reduce the ifland, he inftantly laid fiege 
to it. The inhabitants defended themfelvss obftinately, 
upon which the grand-mafter thought proper to turn 


St Nicholas, which, in the former fiege by Mohammed, 
had refilled all the efforts of the then grand-vizier. 
This the balhaw of Romania caufed to be battered with 
12 large pieces of brafs cannon, but had the mortifica¬ 
tion to fee them all difmounted by thofe of the tower; 
to prevent which in future, he ordered them to be fired 
only in the night, and in the day had them covered 
with gabions and earth. This had fuch fuccefs, that, 
after 500 cannon-fnot, the well began to {hake and 
tumble into the ditch ; but he was furprifed to find ano¬ 
ther wall behind it, well terraced, and bordered with 
artillery, and himfelf obliged either to begin afrefli of 
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the fiege into ablockade ; but he foon fo'und himfelf give up the enterprife : and yet this laft was what Soly- 
fo clofely furrounded by the Greeks and Saracens, that man preferred," when he was told of its being built on 
he could get no lupply either of forage or provifions a hard rock, incapable of being fapped, and how firmly 
for his army. But having at length obtained a fupply it had held out againft all the efforts of Mohammed’s 
of provifions by means of large fums borrowed of the vizier. The next attack was therefore ordered by him 


Florentines, he came out of his trenches and attacked 
the Saracens, with a full refolution either to conquer 
die. A bloody fight enfued, in which a great num- 


or 


to be made againft the baftions of the town, and that 
with a vaft number of the largeft artillery, which con¬ 
tinued firing during a whole month; fo that the new 
wall of the baftion of England was quite demolifhed, 
though the old one ftood proof againft all their (hot. 
That of Italy, which was battered by 17 large pieces 
of cannon, was ftill worfe damaged ; upon which Mar- 
tinengo the engineer advifed the grand-mafter to ca 


ber of the braveft knights were killed: but at length the 
Saracens gave way, and fled to their fhips; upon which 
the city was immediately affaulted and taken. The 
Greeks and other Chriftians had their lives and liber¬ 
ties given them, but the Saracens were all cut to pieces. 

The redudlion of the capital was followed by that of a fally to be made on the trenches of the enemy out 
all the other places of inferior ftrength throughout the of the breach, whilft he was making freftr entrench- 
iiland ; and in four years after their landing, the whole ments behind it. His advice fucceeded ; and the 200 
w.is fubjugated, and the conquerors took the title of men that fallied out fword in hand having furprifed 
the Knights of Rhodes. For many years thole knights the Turks in the trench, cut moft of them in pieces, 
continued the terror of the Saracens and Turks, and At the fame time a new detachment, which was fent 
fuilained a fevere fiege from Mohammed II. who was to repulfe them, being obliged, as that engineer rightly 
compelled to abandon’the enterprife; but at length judged, to pafs by a fpot which lay open to their ar- 


but at 

the Turkifti fultan Solyman refolved at all events to 
drive them from it. Before he undertook the expedi¬ 
tion, he fent a meffage commanding them to depart the 
ifland without delay ; in which cafe he promifed that 
neither they nor the inhabitants fhould fuffer any injury, 
but threatened them with his utmoft vengeance if they 
refufed his offer. The knights, however; proving ob- 
ftinate, Solyman attacked the city with a fleet of 400 
fail and an army of 140,000 men. 

The city The trenches were foon brought clofe to the coun- 
bTieged by terfcarp, and a ftrong battery raifed againft the town ; 
Sjlyman. which, however, did but little damage, till the fultan 
being informed by a fpy of this particular, and that 
he was in danger of receiving fome fatal {hot from the 
tower of St John which overlooked his camp, he plant¬ 
ed a battery againft that tower, and quickly brought 
it down. Solyman, however, finding the whole place 


tillery, were likewife moftly deftroyed by the conti¬ 
nual fire that came frora it, whilft the affailants were 
employed in filling up feveral fathoms of the trench 
before they retired. By that time the breach had 
been repaired with fuch new works, that all the efforts 
to mount it by affault proved equally ineffedlual and de- 
ftru&ive. 

Unfortunately for the befieged, the continual fire 
they had made caufed fncha confumption of their pow¬ 
der, that they began to feel the want of it ; the per¬ 
fidious d’Anaarald, whofe province it had been to vifit 
the magazines of it, having amufed the council with 
a falfe report, that there was more than fufficient to 
maintain the fiege, though it ftiould laft a whole twelve 
month. But here the grand-mafter found means to 
fupply in fome meafure that unexpedted defediyby the 
cautious proVifion he had made of a large quantity of 
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in fome meafure covered with ftrong fortifications of faltpetre, which was immediately ground and made in 
fuch height as to command all his batteries, ordered an to gunpowder, though he was at the fame time obliged 
immenfe quantity of ftones and earth to be brought; in to order the engineers to be more fparing of it for the 
which fo great a number of hands were employed night future, and to make ufe of if only rn the defence of fuch 
and day by turns, that they quickly raifed a couple of breaches as the enemy ftiould make, 
hillocks high enough to overtop the city-wall. They 
plied them accordingly with fuch a continual fire, that 
the grand-mafterwasobliged to caufe them to be ftrongly 
propped within with earth and timber. All this while the 
befieged, who, from the top of the grand-mafter’s pa¬ 
lace, could difcover how theirbatteri.es were planted, de¬ 
molifhed them with their cannon almoft as fall as they 
raifed them. 

Here the enemy thought proper to alter their mea- 
fures, and to plant a ftrong battery againft the'tower 01 

2 


All this while the Turks had not gained an inch of 
ground ; and the breaches they had made were fo lud- 
denly either repaired or defended bynew entrenchments, 
that the very rubbilh of them muft be mounted by af¬ 
fault. Solyman, therefore, thought it now advifable 
tofethis numerous pioneers at work, in five different 
parts, in digging of mines, each of which led to the 
baftion oppofite to it. Some of thefe were ccuater- 
minedby anew invented method of Martinengo ; who 
by the help of braced Ikins, or drums, could difcover 

where 
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where the miners were at work. Some of thefe he of England, whilft, to caufe a diverficn, the baf'.aw Rhc-r'c-s. 
perceived, which he caufed to be opened, and the mi- Ahmed fprung fome freffi mines at an oppofite part of 
ners to be driven out by hand grenadoes ; others to be the city. This was according executed on the 17th 
fmothered, 01 burned, by fetting fire to gunpowder, of September; when the former, at the head of five 
Yet did not this hinder two confiderable ones to be battalions, refolutely mounted or rather crept up the 
fprung, which did a vaft deal of damage to the baftion breach, and, in fpite of the fire of the Englifli, advan- 
of England, by throwing down about fix fathoms of ced fo far as to pitch fome ftandards on the top ; when, 
the wall, and filling up the ditch with its rubbifh : on a fudden, a crowd of Englifti knights, commanded 
whereupon the Turks immediately climbed up fword in by one Bouk, or Burk, fallied out of their entrench- 
hand to the top of it, and planted feven of their ftan- ments, and, affifted by fome other officers of diftinc- 
dards upon the parapet; but being (topped by a tra- tion, obliged them to retire, though in good order, 
verfe, the knights, recovering from their furprife, fell Muftapha, provoked at it, led them back, and killed 
upon them with fuch fury, that they were obliged to feveral knights with his own hand; and had his men 
abandon it with great lofs. The grand-mafter, who fupported him as they ought, the place muft have been 
was then at church, quickly came to the place with yielded to him : but the fire which was made from the 
his (hort pike in his hand, attended by his knights, en- adjacent batteries and mu(ketry difconcerted them to 
couraging all he met with, burghers, foldiers, and fuch a degree, that neither threats nor entreaties could 
others, to fight bravely in defence of their religion prevent their abandoning the enterprife, and dragging 
and country, and arrived time enough to affift in the him away with them by main force. The Rhodians 
taking down their ftandards, and driving down the loft in that aftion feveral brave knights, both Englifti 
enemy by the way they came up. In vain did the vi- and German; and, in particular, John Burk, their va- 

zier Muftapha endeavour to prevent their flight by kill- liant commander: but the Turks loft above 3000 men, 

ing fome of the foremoft with his fword, and driving befides many officers of diftimftion. Much the fame 
the reft back ; they were obliged to abandon the ba- ill fuccefs having attended Ahmed with his mines, one 
ftion, and, which was ftill worfe, met with that death of which had been opened, and the other only bringing 
in their flight, which they had drove to fhun from fome fathoms of the wall down, he was alfo obliged to 
the fire-arms which were difcharged upon them from retreat; his troops, though fome of the very bed, be- 
the ramparts. Three fangiacs loft their lives in this ing forced to difperfe themlelves, after having borne 
attack, befides fome thoufands of the Turks; the grand- the fire and fury of the Spanifh and Auvergnian knights 
mailer, on his fide, loft fome of his braved knights, as long as they were able. 

particularly his ftandard-bearer. By this time Solyman, afhamed and exafperatcd at 

The attacks were hlmoft daily renewed with the fame his ill fuccefs, called a general council; in which he 
ill fuccefs and lofs of men, every general driving to fig- made fome dinging refleftions on his v izier, for having 
nalize himfelf in the fight of his emperor. At length rcprefentecLthe reduction of Rhodes as a very eafy en¬ 
tire old general Peri, or Pyrrus, having haraffed the tcrprife. To avoid the effedls of the fultan’s refent- 
troops which guarded the baftion of Italy for feveral ment, the fubtle Muftapha declared, that hitherto they 
days fucceffively without intermiffion, caufcd a ftrong had fought the enemy as it were upon equal terms, as 

detachment, which he had kept concealed behind a ca- if they had been afraid of taking an ungenerous advan- 

valier, to mount the place by break of day, on the tage of their fupericrity, by which, faid he, we have 

13th of September; where, finding them overcome with given them an opportunity of oppofing us with their 

ileep and fatigue, they cut the throats cf the fentinels, united force wherever we attacked them. But let us 
and, Hiding through the breach, were juft going to now refolve upon a general a (fault on feveral Tides of 
fall upon them. The Italians, however, quickly reco- the town; and fee what a poor defence their ftrength, 
vered themfelves and their arms, and gave them aneb- thus divided, will be able to make againft our united 
ftinate repulfe. The conteft was fierce and bloody on force. The advice was immediately approved by all, 
both hides; and the balhaw ftill fupplying his own and the time appointed for the execution of it was on 
with new reinforcements, would hardly have failed cf the 24th of that month, and every thing was ordered 

overpowering the other, had not the grand-mafter, to he got ready againft that day. Accordingly the 37 

whom the alarm had quickly reached, timely intervened, tow^ was n&ually affaulted at four different parts, after l' n a *f al 'ft 

and, by his prefence, as well as example, revived his having buffered a continual fire for fome time from their f n r ^™ r 
Rhodians, and thrown a fudden panic among the enemy, artillery in order to widen the breaches; by which the '^ c ' es at 
Pyrrus, defirous to do fomething to wipe of the dif- grand-mafter eafily underftood their defign, and that once, 
grace of this repulfe, tried his fortune next on an ad- the baftions of England and Spain, the poft of Pro- 
joining work, lately raifed by the grand-mafter Carettii: vence, and Terrace of Italy, were pitched upon for the 
but here his foldiers met with a ftill worfe treatment, affault, and took his precautions accordingly, 
being almoft overwhelmed with the hand-grenadoes, The morning was no fooner come, than each party 
melted pitch, and boiling oil, which came pouring up- mounted their refpe&ive breach with an undaunted bra- 
on them, whilft the forces which were on the adjacent very, the young fultan, to animate them the more, ha- 
flanks made as great a (laughter of thofethat fled ; info- ving ordered his throne to be reared on an eminence, 
much that the janiffaries began to refume their old whence he could fee all that was done. The Rhodians, 
murmuring tone, and cry out that they were brought on the other hand, were no lefs diligent in repulfing 
thither only to be flaughtered. them with their cannon and other fire-arms, with their 

The giand vizier Muftapha, afraid left their com- melted lead, boiling oil, ftink-pots, and other ufual ex- 
plaints ihould reach his mailer, agreed at length, as pedients. The one fide afeend the fealing ladders, 
the laft refort, to make a frclh attempt on the baftion fearlefs of all that oppofed them; the other overturn 

their 
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Rhode?, their ladders and fend them tumbling down headlong 
”" v ~ w into the ditches, where they were overwhelmed with 
Hones or difpatched with darts and other miffile wea¬ 
pons. The baftion of England proves the fcene of the 
greateft {laughter and bloodfbed ; and the grand-nTafter 
makes that his poft of honour, and, by his prefence 
and example, infpires his men with frefli vigour and 
bravery, whillt the continual thunder of his artillery 
makes fuch horrid work among the affailants as chills 
all their courage, and forces them to give way: the 
lieutenant-general, who commands the attack, leads 
them back with frefh vigour, and mounts the breach 
at the head of all; immediately after comes a cannon¬ 
ball from the Spanifh baftion, which overturns him 
dead into the ditch. This difafter, inftead of fear and 
dread, fills them with a furious defireof revenging his 
death : but all their obftinacy cannot make the Rho_-_ 
dians go one ftep back, whilll the. priefts, monks, 
young men and old, and even women of every rank 
and age, aflift them with an uncommon ardour and 
firmnefs ; fome in overwhelming the en my with Hones ; 
others in deftroying them with melted lead, fulphur, 
and other combuftibles ; and a third fort in fupplying 
the combatants ■with bread, wine, and other refrefti- 
ments. 

The affault was no lefs defperate and bloody on the 
baftion of Spain, where the knights, who guarded it, 
not expedting to be fo foon attacked, and afhamed to 
Hand idle, were affifting the baftion of Italy ; which 
gave the Turks an opportunity to mount the breach 
and penetrate as far as their intrenchments, where they 
planted no lefs than 30 of their ftandards on them. 
The grand-mafter was quickly apprifed of it, and or¬ 
dered the baftion of Auvergne to play againft them ; 
which was done with fuch diligence, and fuch continual 
fire, whilft the Rhodians enter the baftion by the help 
of their cafemates, and, fword in hand, fall upon them 
with equal fury, that the Turks alike befet by the 
fire of the artillery and the arms of the Rhodian 
knights, were forced to abandon the place with a con- 
fiderable lofs. The aga with great bravery rallies them 
afrefti, and brings them back, by which time the grand 
mafter likewife appeared. The fight was renewed with 
greater fiercenefs ; and fuch flaugther was made on both 
fides that the grand-mafter was obliged to draw 202 
men out of St Nicholas tower to his afliftance ; thefe 
were commanded by fome Roman knights, who led 
them on with fuch fpeed and bravery, that their very 
appearance on the baftion made the janiffaries draw 
back; which Solyman obferving from his eminence, 
caufed a retreat to be founded, to conceal the difgrace 
of their flight. In thefe attacks there fell about 15,000 
of his belt troops, befides feveral officers of diftindtion. 
The lofs of the befieged was no lefs confiderable, if we 
judge from the fmall number of their forces ; but the 
greateft of all to them was that of fome of their braveft 
and moll diftinguifhed knights and commanders, many 
of whom were killed, and fcarce any efcaped unwound¬ 
ed. But the moll dreadful fate of all had like to have 
fallen on the favourite vizier Muftapha, who had pro- 
pofed this general affault: the ill fucccefs of which had 
i'o enraged the proud fultan, that he condemned him 
to be fhot with arrows at the head of his army ; which 
dreadful fentence was juft ready to be executed, when 
the old bafhaw, by his intreaties, obtained a fufpenfion 
1 


of it, in hopes that when his fury was abated, he fhould 
alfo obtain his pardon. 

Solyman, however was fo difcouraged by his ill fuc- 
ceffes, that he was on the point of raffing the fiege, 
and Would haee adtually done fo, had he not been di¬ 
verted from it by the advice which he received from an 
Albanian deferter, fome fay by a letter from the traitor 
d’Amarald, that the far greater part of the knights 
were either killed or wounded, and thofe that remained 
altogether incapable of fuftaining a frefh affault. This 
having determined him to try his fortune once more, 
the command of his forces was turned over to the ba¬ 
fhaw Achmed; and, to fhow that he defigned not to 
ftir till he was mafter of the place, he ordered a houfh 
to be built on the adjacent mount Philermo for his 
winter-quarters. Achmed marched diredtly againft the 
baftion of Spain, which had fuffered the moll; where, 
betore he could open the trendies, his men fell-thick 
and threefold by the conftant fire both of fmall and 
great guns from the baftion of Auvergne. He loft 
ftill a much greater number in rearing a rampart of 
earth to cover the attack, and give him an opportunity 
of fapping the wall ; and, as foon as he faw a large 
piece fall, ordered his men to mount the breach. They 
were no fooner come to the top, than they found a 
new work and entrenchments which Martinengo had 
reared ; and there they were welcomed with fuch a 
brifk fire from the artillery, that they were glad to re¬ 
cover their trenches with the utmoft precipitation, after 
having loft the much greater part of their men. The 
attack was renewed, and a reciprocal fire continued 
with great obftinacy, till a mufket-fhot deprived that 
indefatigable engineer of one of his eyes, and the order 
of his affiduous fervices for fome time. The grand- 
mafter, having ordered him to be carried to his palace 
took his place, and kept it till he was quite cured, 
which was not till 34 days after ; and continued all the 
time in the intrenchments with his handful of knights, 
fcarcely allowing himfelf reft night or day, and ever 
ready to expofe himfelf to the greateft dangers, with 
an ardour more becoming a junior officer than an old 
worn-out fovereign; which made his knights more lavifh 
■of their own lives than their paucity and prefent circum- 
ftances could well admit of. 

Soon after this, the treafon of D’Amarald was dis¬ 
covered, and he was condemned to death and executed ; 
but by this time the city was reduced to the laft ex¬ 
tremity. The pope, emperor, and other crowned 
heads, had been long and often importuned by the 
grand-mafter for fpeedy afliftance, without fuccefs ; 
and, as an addition to all the other difafters, thofe fuc- 
cours which were fent to him from France and Eng¬ 
land perilhed at fea. The new fupply which he had 
fent for of proviflons from Candia had the fame ill fate ; 
fo that the winds, feas, and every thing, feemed combi¬ 
ned to bring on the deftrudtion of that city and order. 
The only refource which could be thought of, under fo 
difmal a fituation, was, to fend for the few remaining 
knights and forces which were left to guard the other 
Mauds, to come to the defence of their capital, in hopes 
that, if they could fave this, the others might in time 
be recovered, in cafe the Turks fhould feize upon them. 
On the other hand, Solyman, grown impatient at the 
fmall ground his general had gained, gave him exprefs 
orders to renew the attack with all imaginable lpeed 

and 
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Hhales, and vigour, before the fuccours which he apprehended 
• 0 ~*~**' were coming from Europe, Obliged him to raife the 
fiege. Achmed inftantly obeyed, raifed a battery of 
17 large cannon againft the baftion of Italy, and quick¬ 
ly after made himlelf mafter of it, obliging the garrifou 
to retire farther into the city. Here the grand matter 
was forced to demolifh two of the churches, to prevent 
the enemy’s feiziug on them ; and, with their materials, 
caufed fome new works and entrenchments to be made 
to hinder their proceeding farther. 

The Turks, howevei, gained ground every day, 
though they ftill loft vaft numbers of their men : at 
length the 30th of November came, when the grand- 
mafter, and both the befiegers and befieged, thought 
the laft affault was to be given. The bafhaw Pyrrus, 
who commanded it, led his melt direftly to the en¬ 
trenchments ; upon which the bells of all the churches 
founded the alarm. The grand-mafter, and his few 
knights, troops, and citizens ran in crowds, and in a 
confided diforderly manner, to the entrenchments, each 
fighting in his own way, or rather as his fear dire&ed 
him. This attack would have proved one of the moft 
defperate that had yet been felt, had not a moft vehe¬ 
ment rain intervened, which carried away all the earth 
which the enemy had reared to ferve them as a rampart 
againft the artillery of the baftion of Auvergne ; fo that 
being now quite ex poled to their continual fire, they 
fell in fuch great numbers, that the bafhaw could no 
longer make them ftand their ground, but all precipi¬ 
tately fled towards their camp. This laft repulfe threw 
the proud fultan into fuch a fury, that none of his offi¬ 
cers dared to come near him ; and the fhame of his ha¬ 
ving now fpent near fix whole months with fuch a nu¬ 
merous army before the place, and having loft fuch my¬ 
riads of his brave troops with fo lfitie advantage, had 
tirade him quite defperate, and they all dreaded the 
confequenees of his refentment. 

Pyrrus at length, having given it time to cool, ven¬ 
tured to approach him, and propofe a new project to 
him, which, if approved, could hardly fail of fuccefs ; 
which was, to offer the town a generous capitulation ; 
and he obferved, that in cafe the ftubborn knights ffiould 
reject it, yet being now reduced to fo fmall a number, 
as well as their forces and fortifications almoft deftroyed, 
the citizens, who were moft of them Greeks, and lefs 
ambitious of glory than folicitous for their own preser¬ 
vation, would undoubtedly accept of any compofition 
that fhould fecure to them their lives and effeffs. 

This propofal being relifhed by the fultan, letters 
Were immediately difperfed about the city, in his name, 
exhorting them to fubmit to his government, and 
threatening them at the fame time with the moft 
dreadful effefts of his refentment if they perfifted in 
their obftinacy. Pyrrus likewife difpatched a Genoefe 
to approach as near as he could to the baftion of Au¬ 
vergne, and to intreat the kinghts to take pity of fo 
many of their Chriftian brethren, and not expole them 
to the dreadful effefts wnich muft follow their refufal 
of a capitulation, fo gener.utfly offered them a' their 
laft extremity. Other agents were likewife employed 
in other places: to all of whom the grand-mafter or¬ 
dered fome of his men to return this anfwer, That his 
Order never treated with infidels but with (word in 
hard. An Albanian was lent next with a letter from 
the fultan to him, who met with the fame repulfe 5 
Vol. XVI. 


after which he ordered his men to fire upon any that 
ffiould prefent themfelves upon the fame pretence; 
which was actually done. But this did not prevent 
the Rhodians from liftening to the terms offered by 
the Turks, and holding frequent cabals upon that iub- 
je<£t; in which the general maffacre of a town taken by 
affault, the dreadful flavery of thofe that efcaped, the 
rape of their wives and daughters, the deftrudion of 
their churches, the profanation of their holy reli'cs 
and facred utenfils, and other dire confequenees of art 
obftinate refulal, being duly weighed againft the fiul- 
tan’s offers, quickly determined them which party to 
take. The grand-mafter, however, proving inexorable 
to all their intreaties, they applied to their Greek me¬ 
tropolitan, who readily went and reprefented all thefa 
things to him in the moft-pathetic terms : Yet he met 
with no better reception ; but was told, that he and 
his knights were determined to be buried under the 
ruins of the city if their fwords could no longer de¬ 
fend it, and he hoped their example would not per¬ 
mit them to ffiow lefs courage on that occafion. This 
anfwer produced a quite contrary effeft; and, as the 
citizen's thought delays dangerous at fuch a juncture, 
they came in a body to him by the very next morning, 
and plainly told him, that if he paid no greater re¬ 
gard to their prefervation, they would not fail of ta¬ 
king the moft proper meafilres to preferre the lives 
and chaftity of their wives and children. 

This refolution could not but greatly alarm the 
grand-mafter; who thereupon called a council of all 
the knights, and informed them himfelf of the condi¬ 
tion of the place. Thefe all agreed, particularly the 
engineer Martinengo, that it was no longer defenfible, 
and no other refource left but to accept the fultan’s 
offers ; adding, at the fame time, that though they were 
all ready, according to tile obligations of their Order* 
to fight to the laft drop of their blood, yet it was no lefs 
their duty to provide for the fafety of the inhabitants, 
who, not being bound by the fame obligations, ought 
not to be made a facrifice to their glory. It was 
therefore agreed, with the grand-mafter’s confent, to 
accept of the next offers the fultan ffiould make. He 
did not let them wait long : for the fear he was in of 
a frefli fuccour from Europe, the intrepidity of the 
knights, and the fhame of being forced to raife the 
fiege, prevailed upon him to hang out his pacific flag, 
which was quickly anfwered by another on the Rho¬ 
dian fide; upon which the Turks, coming out of their 
trenches, delivered up the fultan’s letter for the grand- 
mafter, to the grand-prior of St Giles, and the en¬ 
gineer Martinengo. The terms offered in it by Soly- 
man appeared fo advantageous, that they immediately 
exchanged hoftages ; and the knights that were fent 
to him had the honour to be introduced to him, and 
to hear them confirmed by his own mouth, though not 
without threats of putting all to fire and fword in cafe 
of refufal, or even delay. Two ambaffadois were 
forthwith fent to him, to demand a truce of three 
days to fettle the capitulation and interefts of the in¬ 
habitants, who were part Greeks and part Latins} 
but this was abfolfttely refufed by the impatient mo¬ 
narch, out of a fufpicion of the rumoured fuccour be¬ 
ing near, and that the truce was only to gain time till 
it was come. 

He therefore ordered the hoftilitfes to be renewed 
E f with- 
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Rhodes, with frefh fury; in. which the Rhodians made a mod 
noble defence, confidering their finall number, and that 
they had now only the barbican or falfe bray of the 
baftion of Spain left to defend themfelves, and once 
more repulfed the enemy : at which the fultan was fo 
enraged, that he relblved to overpower them by num¬ 
bers on the next day; which was, after a ftout defence, 
fo effedtually done, that they were forced to abandon 
that outwork, and retire into the city. In the mean¬ 
while, the burghers, who had but a day or two before 
railed a frefh uproar againft the grand-mafter, under pre¬ 
tence that he was going to give them up a prey to an 
infidel who regarded neither oaths nor folemn treaties, 
perceiving their own danger, came now to defire him 
to renew the negociations, and only begged the li¬ 
berty of fending one of their deputies along with his, 
to fecure their interefts in the capitulation. He rea¬ 
dily confented to it; but gave them a charge to fhovv 
the bafhaw Achmed the treaty formerly concluded 
between Bajazet and his predeceffor d’Aubuflon, in 
which the former had entailed a dreadful curfe on 
any of his fucceffors that fhould infringe it. This was 
done, in hopes that the fhowing it to his matter, who 
valued himfelf fo much upon his ftridt obfervance of 
his law, might produce fome qualm in him which 
might lengthen the agreement, for they were ftill as 
much in hopes of a fuccour from Europe as he was 
in fear of it; but to their great furprife, Achmed had 
no fooner perufed than he tore it all in pieces, trampled 
it under his feet, and in a rage ordered them to be 
gone. The grand-mafter found no other refource than 
to fend them back to him the next day; when that mi- 
nifter, who knew his mafter’s impatience to have the 
affair concluded, quickly agreed with them upon the 
terms, which were in fubftance as follow : 

1. That the churches fhould not be profaned. 2. That 
the inhabitants fhould not be forced to part with their 
children to be made janiflaries. 3. That they fhould 
enjoy the free exercife of their religion. 4. That they 
fhould be free from taxes during five years. 5. That 
thofe who had a mind to leave the ifland fhould have 
free leave to do fo. 6. That if the grand-mafter and 
his knights had not a fufficient number of veflels to 
tranfport themfelves and their effects into Candia, the 
fultan fhould fupply.that defeft. 7. That they fhould 
have 12 days allowed them, from the figning of the ar¬ 
ticles, to fend all their effefts on board. 8. That they 
fhould have the liberty of carrying away their relics, 
chalices, and other facred utenfils belonging to the great 
church of St John, together with all their ornaments 
and other effeds. 9. That they fhould likewife carry 
with them all the artillery with which they were wont 
to arm the galleys of the order. 10. That the iflands 
belonging to it, together with the caftle of St Peter, 
fhould be delivered up to the Turks. 11. That, for 
the more eafy execution of thefe articles, the Tutkifh 
army fhould be removed at fome miles diftance from the 
capital. 12. That the aga of the janiffaries, at the head 
of 4000 of his men, {houhLbe allowed to go and take 
pofleflion cf the place. 

From this time the ifland of Rhodes has been fub- 
jcft to the Turks ; and, like other countries fubject to 
that tyrannical yoke, has loft its former importance. 
The air is good, and the foil fertile, but ill cultivated. 
The capital is furrounded with triple walls and double 


ditches, and is looked upon to be impregnable. It is Rhodio[», 
inhabited by Turks and Jews ; the Chriftians being obli- R ; 
ged to occupy the fuburbs, as not being allowed to Rhododen-. 
ftay in the town during the night. The town is fitua- •_ f ° n _^ r 
ted in E. Long. 28. 25. N. Lat. 36. 54. 

RHODIOLA, rose-wort, in botany: A genus 
of the odtandria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulenta. The male calyx is quadripar¬ 
tite ; the corolla tetrapetalous. The female calyx is 
quadripartite, and there is no corolla; the neftaria are- 
four ; the piftils four ; and there are four polyfpermout 
capfules. There are two fpecies, the rofea and the mi¬ 
nor : the firft gfows naturally in the clefts of the rocks 
and rugged mountains of Wales, Yorkfhire, and Weft- 
moreland. It has a very thick flefhy root, which when 
cut or bruifed fends out an odour like rofes. It has 
thick fucculent ftalks, like thofe of orpine, about nine 
inches long, clofely garnifhed with thick fucculent leaves 
indented at the top. The ftalk is terminated by a clu-' 
fter of yellowifh herbaceous flowers, which have an 
agreeable fcent, but are of fhort continuance. The fi- 
cond fort is a native of the Alps, and has purplifli 
flowers which come out later than the former ; it is al- 
fo of a fmaller fize. Both fpecies are eafily propagated 
by parting their roots ; and require a fhady fituation, 
and dry undunged foil. The fragrance of the firft 
fpecies, however, is greatly diminifhed by cultivation. 

Oil of RHODIUM. See Asphalatus. 

RHODODENDRON, dwarf rose-bay, in bo¬ 
tany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the decandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 18th order, Bkornes. The ca. 
lyx is quinquepartite; the corolla funnel-fhaped; the 
ftamina declining; the capfule quinquelocular. There 
are feven fpecies : the moft remarkable of which are, 
i. The hiri’utum, with naked hairy leaves, grows natu¬ 
rally on the Alps and feveral mountains of Italy. It 
is a low fhrub, which feldom rifes two feet high, fend¬ 
ing out many ligneous branches covered with a light- 
brown bark, garnifhed clofely with oval fpear-fhaped 
leaves, fitting precty clofe to the branches. They are 
entire, having a great number of fine iron-coloured hairs 
on their edges and underfide. The flowers are produ>- 
ced in bunches at the end of the branches in May, ha¬ 
ving one funnel-fhaped petal cut into five obtufe feg-. 
merits, and of a pale-red colour. They make a good 
{how, and are fucceeded by oval capfules, containing, 
ripe feeds in Auguft. 2. The ferrugineum, wiihfmooth 
leaves, hairy on their underfide,. is a native of the Alps, 
and Apennines. It rifes with a fhrubby ftalk near 
three feet high,, fending out many irregular branches 
covered with a purplifh bark,, and ciofelv garnifhed with 
fmooth fpear-fhaped entire leaves, whofe borders are re¬ 
flexed backward; the upper fide is if a light lucid, 
green, their under fide of an iron colour. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches, are funnel- 
fliaped, cut into five figments, and of a pale rofe colour. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds; but, being na¬ 
tives of barren rocky foils and cold fituations, they do- 
not thrive in gardens, and for want of their ufual co¬ 
vering of fnow in the winter are often killed by froft in 
warmer climates. 3.The chamseciftus, or ciliated-leaved 
dwarf rofi-bay, is a low deciduous fhrub, native of 
Mount Baldusj and near Saltzburg in Germany. In 
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tUioMen- grows to the height of about a yard; the branches are 
dfon. numerous, produced irregularly, and covered with a 
•w-v-w p ar pji|j > | }ar ] c< The leaves are oval, fpear-lhaped, fmall, 
and in the under furface of the colour of iron. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in 
bunches, are of a wheel-fhaped figure, pretty large, of a 
fine crimfon colour, and handfome appearance. They 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by oval capfules con¬ 
taining ripe feeds in September, 4. The Dauricum, or 
Daurian dwarf rofe-bay, is a low deciduous fhrub, 
and native of Dauria. Its branches are numerous, and 
covered with a browr.ifh bark. The flowers are wheel- 
fhaped, large, and of a beautiful rofe-colour : they ap¬ 
pear in May, and are fucceeded by oval capfules full of 
feeds, which in England do not always ripen. 5. The 
maximum, or American mountain laurel, is an ever¬ 
green fhrub, and native of Virginia, where it grows na¬ 
turally on the higheft mountains, and on the edges of 
cliffs, precipices, See. where it reaches the fize of a mode- 
derate tree, though in England it feldom rifes higher than 
fix feet. The flowers continue by fucceflion fometimes 
more than two months, and are fucceeded by oval cap¬ 
fules full of feeds. 6. The Ponticum, or Pontic dwarf 
rofe-bay, is an evergreen fhrub, native of the eaft, and 
of mod fhady places near Gibraltar. It grows to the 
height of four or five feet. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, 
glolfy on both fides, acute, and placed on fhort foot- 
ftalks on the branches: the flowers, which are produced 
in cluders, are bell-fhaped, and of a fine purple colour. 
They appear in July, and are fucceeded by oval cap¬ 
fules containing feeds, which in England feldom attain 
to maturity. 

In Siberia, a fpecies of this plant is ufea with great 
fuccefs in gouty and rheumatic affedtions ; of which the 
following account is given in the 5th volume of the Me¬ 
dical commentaries, p. 434. in a letter from Dr Guth¬ 
rie of Peterfburgh to Dr Duncan of Edinburgh. “It 
is the rhododendrum chryfanthemum, nova fpecies, be¬ 
longing to the clafs of decandria, difeovered by Profef- 
for Pallas in his tour through Siberia. This Alpine 
fhrub grows near the tops of the high mountains named 
JSajanes, in the neighbourhood of the river Jenife in Si¬ 
beria ; and delights in the fkirts of the fnow-covered 
fummits, above the region that produces trees. When 
the inhabitants of that country mean to exhibit it in 
arthritic or rheumatic diforders, they take about two 
drams of the dried fhrub, ftalk and leaves, with nine or 
ten ounces of boiling water, and putting them into an 
earthen pot, they lute on the head, and place them in 
an oven during the night. This infufion (for it is not 
allowed to boil) the fick man drinks next morning 
for a dofe. It occafions heat, together w ith a degree 
of intoxication, refembling the effects of fpirituous li¬ 
quors, and a Angular kind of uneafy fenfation in the 
parts affedled, accompanied with a fort of vermiculatio, 
which is likewile confined to the difeafed parts. The 
patient is not permitted to quench the third which this 
medicine occafions ; as fluids, particularly cold water, 
produce vomiting, which leffens the power of the fpe- 
cific. In a few hours, however, all the difagreeable 
effeds of the dofe difappear, commonly with two or 
three ftonls. The patient then finds himfelf greatly re¬ 
lieved of his diforder ; and has feldom occafion to repeat 
the medicine above two or three times to complete a 
cure. The inhabitants of Siberia call this fhrub thei or 


tea, from their drinking, in common, a weak infufion of 
it, as we do the Chinefe plant of that name. This H 
pradice fhows that the plant, ufed in fmall quantities, 
mull be innocent. Profeffor Pallas informs me, that he 
fent fome time ago fume of this fhrub dried to Profeffor 
Koelpin at Stetin ; and he fhovved me a letter from 
that gentleman, where he fays, that he has given it 
with fuccefs in feveral cafes, particularly in what he 
calls the arthritica venerea, with a tophus arthriticus on 
the carpus, and it produced a complete cure. It muft 
be remarked, that the dofe which thefe hardy Sibe¬ 
rians take, who are alfo in the habit of drinking it 
as tea, would, in all probability, be too drong for our 
countrymen; however, it is a medicine which we 
may certainly give with fafety, beginning with fmall 
dofes.” 

RHCEA. See Rhea. 

RHGJADEiE (rhoeas, Linnaeus’s name, after DI- 
ofcorides, for tire red poppy), the name, of the 27th 
order in Linnaeus’s fragments of a natural method, 
confiding of poppy and a few genera which refemble 
it in habit and flrudure. See Botany, p. 462. 

RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilateral fi¬ 
gure whofe oppofxte (ides and angles are equal, but is 
neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

Rhomboides, in anatomy, a thin, broad, and ob¬ 
liquely fquare flefhy mufcle, fnuated between the bafis 
of the fcapula and the fpina dorfi; fo called from its 
figure. Its general ufe is to draw backward and up¬ 
ward the fubfpinal portion of the bafis fcapulae. 

RHOMBUS, in geometry, an oblique-angled pa¬ 
rallelogram, or quadrilateral figure whofe fides are 
equal and parallel, but the angles unequal, two of the 
oppofxte ones being obtufe and two acute. 

RHONE, one of the largeft rivers in France, which, 
rifing among the Alps of Switzerland, paffes through 
the lake of Geneva, vilits that city, and then runs fouth- 
wed to Lyons ; where, joining the river Soane, it con¬ 
tinues its courfe due foutli, paffing by Orange, Avig¬ 
non, and Arles, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
above Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM, in botany : A genus of the triandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe that are doubt¬ 
ful. The calyx is monophyllous and fexpartite ; there 
is no corolla nor any damina ; the three antherse are 
each attached to one of the dyli; the capfule is tri- 
coccous and fexlocular, each containing two feeds. 

There is only one fpecies, ms. the meborea, a native of 
Guiana. This is a fhrub rifing about three or four 
feet in height. The flowers grow in the form of a co- 
rymbus; they ate of a yellowifh green colour; the cap¬ 
fules are black. 

RHOPOLA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. T.ere is no calyx; the petals are four, ob¬ 
long, obtufe, and narrowing at the bafe; the damina. 
are four, inferted in the corolla, and have large anthe- 
tx ; the feed-veffel unilocular, and contains one feed. 

There is only one fpecies, viz. the montana. This is 
a fhrubby plant growing in Guiana, and remarkable for 
the great number of branches fent off from its trunk in 
every direffion, and for the fetid fmell of the wood and 
bark of this plant, 
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JUiubarb RHUBARB. See Rheum. 

RHUMB, in navigation, a vertical circle of any gi- 
ven place, or interfeftion of fuch a circle with the ho¬ 
rizon ; in which laft fenfe rhumb is the fame with a 
point of the compafs. 

Rhumb -Line is alfo ufed for the line which a fhip de- 
fcribes when failing in the fame collateral point of the 
compafs, or oblique to the meridians. 

RHUS, si/mach, in botany : A genus of the tri- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria elafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 43d order, 
Dumofa. The calyx is quinquepartite ; the petals five; 
the berry monofpermous. There are 24 fpecies, of 
<vhich the mod remarkable are, 

x. The coriaria, or elm-leaved fumach, grows natu¬ 
rally in Italy, Spain, Turkey, Syria, and Paleftine. 
The branches of this tree are ufed in [lead of oak-bark 


that flows from incifionsmade in the trunk or branches, Rh °s, 
makes when dried the bails of a varnilh little inferior 
to the Chinefe. Bees are remarkably fond of its flowers ; 
and it affords more honey than any of the flowerings 
fhrubs, fo that it may prove a ufeful branch of econo¬ 
my, where rearing thefe infedts is an objedt. The na¬ 
tives of America ufe the dried leaves as tobacco. 

3. The glabrum, with winged leaves, grows naturally 
in many parts of North America; this is commonly 
titled by the gardeners New England Jtmach. The 
ftem of this is ftronger and rifes higher than that of tbe 
former ; the branches fpread more horizentaily ; they 
are not quite fo downy as thofe of the laft, and the 
down is of a browniflj colour; the leaves are compofed 
of many more pair of lobes, which are fmooth on both 
fides; the flowers are difpofed in loofe panicles, which 
are of an herbaceous colour. 


for tanning of leather; and it is faid that the Turkey 
,leather is all tanned with this fhrub. It has a ligneous 
ftalk, which divides at bottom into many irregular 
branches, rifing to the height of eight or ten feet; the 
bark is hairy, of an herbaceous brown colour 5 the leaves 
are winged, compofed of feven or eight pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, bluntly fawed on their edges, 
hairy on their under fide, of a yellowifh-green colour, 
and placed alternately on the branches ; the flowers 
grow in loofe panicles on the end of the branches, 
which are of a whitifh herbaceous colour, each panicle 
being compofed of feveral fpikes of flowers fitting clofe 
to the footftalks. The leaves and feeds of this fort are 
ufed in medicine, and are efteemed very reftringent and 
fiiptic. 

2 .The typhinum,Virginian fumach, or vinegar plant, 
grows naturally in almoft every part of North America. 
This hath a woody ftem, with many irregular branches, 
which are generally crooked and deformed. The young 
branches are covered with a foft velvet-like down, re- 
fembling greatly that of a young (lag’s horn, both in 
colour and texture, from whence the common people 
have given it the appellation of flag's horn ; the leaves 
are winged, compofed of fix or feven pair of oblong 
heart-ftiaped lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending 
In acute points, hairy on their underfide, as is alfo the 
midrib. The flowers are produced in clofe tufts at the 
end of the branches, and are fucceeded by feeds, inclo- 
fed in purple woolly fucculent covers ; fo that the 
bunches are of a beautiful purple colour in autumn ; 
and the leaves, before they fall in autumn, change to a 
purplifh colour at firft, and before they fall to a feuille- 
mort. This plant, originally a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, has been long cultivated in the north of Germany, 
$nd is lately introduced into Ruffia. It has got the 
name of the vinegar plani from the double reafon of the 
young germen of its fruit, when fermented, producing 
either new or adding to the ftrength of old weak vine¬ 
gar, whilft its ripe berries afford an agreeable acid, which 
might fupply the place when neceffiry of the citric acid. 
The powerful aftringency of this plant in all its parts 
recommends it as ufeful in feveral of the arts. As for 
example, the ripe berries boiled with alum make a good 
dye for hats. The plant in all its parts may be ufed 
as a fuccedaneumfor oak-bark in tanning, efpecially the 
white glove leather. It will likewife anfwer to prepare 
a dye for black, green, and yellow colours ; and with 
martial vitriol it. makes a good ink. The milky juice 


4. The Carolinianum, with fawed winged leaves,groWS 
naturally in Carolina; the feeds of this were taken 
from thence by the late Mr Catefby, who has given a 
figure of the plant in his Natural Hift ry of Carolina. 
This is by the gardeners called the fcarlet Carolina fa~ 
mach ; it rifes commonly to the height of feven or eight 
feet, dividing into many irregular branches, which are 
fmooth, of a purple colour, and pounced over with a 
greyifh powder, as are alfo the footftalks of the leaves. 
The leaves are compofed of feven or eight pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; thefe are not always placed 
exaffly oppofi.e on the midrib, but are fometimes al¬ 
ternate. The upper fide of the lobes are of a dark 
green, and their under hoary, but fmooth. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in very 
clofe panicles, which are large, and of a bright red 
colour. 

5. The Canadenfe, with winged fpear-fliaped leaves, 
grows naturally in Canada, Maryland,and feveral other 
parts of North America. This hath fmooth branches 
of a purple colour, covered with a grey pounce. The 
leaves are compofed of feven of eight pair of lobes, ter¬ 
minated by an odd one; the lobes are fpear-fliaped, 
fawed on their edges, of a lucid green on their upper 
furface, but hoary on their under, and are fmooth* 
The flowers are produced at the end c f the branches 
in large panicles, which are compofed of feveral fmaller, 
each (landing upon feparate footftalks ; they are of a 
deep red' colour, and the whole panicle is covered, 
with a grey pounce, as if it had been fcattered over 
them. 

6. The copallinum, or narrow-leaved fumach, grows 
naturally in moft parts of North America, where it is 
known by the title of beach fumach, probably from the 
place where it grows. This is of humbler growth than 
either of the former, feldom rifing more than four or 
five feet high in Britain, dividing into many fpi ending 
branches, which are fmooth, of a light brown colour, 
clofely garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of four 
or five pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one j 
they are of a light green on both fides, and in autumn 
change purplifh. The midrib, which fuftains the lobes, 
has on each fide a winged or leafy border, which runs, 
from one pair of lobes to another, ending in joints at 
each pair, by which it is eafily diftinguifhed from the 
other forts. The flowers are produced in loofe pani¬ 
cles at the end of the branches, of a yellowifh herba¬ 
ceous colour*. 
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HiiM. Thefe fix forts are hardy plants, and will thrive in 
”~ v '~ w the open air The firft and fourth forts are not quite 
fo hardy as the others, fo muft have a better fitu- 
ation, otherwife their branches will be injured by fe- 
vere froft in the winter. They art eafily propagated by 
feeds, which if fown in autumn the plants will come up 
the following fpring; but if they are fown in fpring, 
they will not come up till the next Ipring; they may 
be either fown in pots, or the full ground. If they 
are fown in pots in autumn, the pots fhould be placed 
under a common frame in winter, where the feeds may 
be protedled from hard froft ; and in the fpring, if the 
pots are plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, the 
plants willfoon rife, and have thereby more time to get 
ftrength before winter. When the plants come up, they 
mult be gradually hardened to bear the open air, into 
which they fhould be removed asfoon as the weather is 
favourable, placing them where they may have the 
morning fun ; in the fummer, they muft be kept clean 
from weeds, and in dry weather watered. Toward au¬ 
tumn it will be proper to (tint their growth by keeping 
them dry, that the extremity of their {hoots may har¬ 
den ; for if they are replete with moifture, the early 
frofts in autumn will pinch them, which will caufe their 
(hoots to decay almoft to the bottom, if the plants are 
not fereened from them. If the pots are put under a 
common frame in autumn, it will lecure the plants from 
injury : for while they are young and the fhoots foft, 
they will be in danger of fuffenng, if the winter proves 
very fevere ; but in mild weather they muft always en¬ 
joy the open air, therefore Ihould never be covered but 
in froft. The fpring following, juft before the plants 
begin to (hoot, they fliould be ihaken out of the pots, 
and carefully feparated, fo as not to tear the roots; and 
tranfplanted into a nurfery, in rows three feet afunder, 
and one foot diftance in the rows. In this nurfery they 
may (land two years to get ftrength, and then may be 
tranfplanted where they are to remain. 

7. Befides thefe, Linnseus has included in this genus 
the toxicodendron or poifon-tree, under the name of 
rbm vernix or poifon-ajh. This grows naturally in Vir¬ 
ginia, Pennfylvania, New England, Carolina, and Japan, 
Tiling with a flrong woody (talk to the height of 20 
feet and upwards} though in Britain it is feldom feen 
above 12, by reafon of the plants being extremely 
tender. The bark is brown, inclining to grey ; the 
branches are garnifhed with winged leaves compofed 
•f three or four pair of lobes terminated by an odd 
one. The lobes vary greatly in their ihape, but for 
the moll part they are oval and fj ear-ihaped. The 
footftalks become of a bright purple towards the lat¬ 
ter part of fummer, and in autumn all the leaves are 
•f a beautiful purple before they fall i ff. 

All the fpeciss of furnach abound with an acrid milky 
juice, which is reckoned poifonous ; but this property is 
moft remarkable in the vernix. The n oit diltindt ac¬ 
count of it is to be found in Prt feffor Kalin’s Travels 
in North America. “ An incifion (fays he) being 
made into the tree, a whitilh yellow juice, which has a 
naufeous fmell, c> mes out between die bark and the 
wood. This tree is n t kn wn ior its good qualities, 
but greatly fo for the effed of its pn-to’;; which, tho r 
it is noxious to fome people, ye: does not in the leaft 
a fled others. And theielore one perfon can handle 
the tree as he pleafes, cut a, peel off its bark, rub it or 


the wood upon his hands, fmell at it, fpread the juice Rhw;- 
upon his lkin, and make more-experiments, with no in- Wr > r ^’ 
convenience to himfelf: another perfon, on the contra¬ 
ry, dares not meddle with the tree while its wood is 
frefti; nor can he venture to touch a hand which has 
handled it, nor even to expofe himfelf to the fmoke of 
a fire which is made with this wood, without foon feel¬ 
ing its bad effeds; for the face, the hands, and fre¬ 
quently the whole body, fwell exceffively, and is af~ 
feded with a very acute pain. Sometimes bladders or 
blithers arife in great plenty, and make the fick perfon 
look as if he was infeded by a leprofy. In fome peo¬ 
ple the external thin (kin, or cuticle, peels off in a few' 
days, as is the cafe when a perfon has fealded or burnt 
any part of his body. Nay, the nature of fome perfons 
will not even allow them to approach the place where 
the tree grows, or to expofe themfelves to the wind 
when it carries the effluvia or exhalations of this tree 
with it, without letting them feel the inconvenience off 
tire fwelling which I have juft now deferibed. Their 
eyes are fometimes (hut up (or one, or two, or more 
days together, by the fwelling. I know two brothers, 
one of whom could without danger handle this tree in 
what manner he pleafed, whereas the other could not 
come near it without fwelling. A perion fometimes 
does not know that he has touched this poifonous plant, 
or that be has been near it, before his face and hands 
fliow it by their fwelling. I have known old people 
who were more afraid of this tree than of a viper ; and 
I was acquainted with a perfon who, merely by the 
noxious exhalations of it, was fwelled to fuch a decree,, 
that he was as Itiff as a log of wood, and could only 
be turned about in fheets. 

“ I have tried experiments of every kind with the 
poifon-tree on myfelt. I have fpread its juice upon my 
hands, cut and broke its branches, peeled off its bark, 
and rubbed my hands with it, fmelt at it, earned pieces 
of it in my bare hands, and repeated all this frequently, 
without fe.lmg the banefuleffects fo commonly annex¬ 
ed to it; but I, however, once experienced, that the 
poifon of the furnach was not entirely without effeft 
upon me. On a hot day in fummer, as I was in fome 
degree of perfpiration, I cut a branch of the tree, and 
carried it in my hand for about half an hour together, 
and fmelt at it now and then. 1 felt no effefts from it 
in the evening. But next morning I awoke with a vio¬ 
lent itching 01 my eye-lids and the parts thereabouts; 
and this was fo painful, that I could hardly keep my 
hands from it. It ceafed after I had wafhed my eyes 
for a while .with very cold water. But my eye-lids 
were very ftiff all that day. At night the itching re¬ 
turned ; and in the morning when I awoke, I felt it as 
ill as the morning before, and I ufed the fame remedy 
againft it. However, it continued almoft for a whole 
week together; and my eyes were very red, and my 
eye-lids were with difficulty moved during all that lime. 

My pain ceafed entirely afterwards. About the fame 
time I had fpread the juice of the tree very thick upon 
my hand. Three days after, they occafioned blifters, 
which foon went off without affetfiing me much. 1 
have not experienced any thing more of the effetfts off 
this plant, nor had I any defire fo to do. However, I 
found that it could not exert its power upon me when 
I was not perfpiring. 

“ I have never heard that the poifon of this furnach 
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Rhyme lias been mortal, but the pain ceafes after a few days 
II duration. The natives formerly made their flutes of 
this tree, becaufe it has a great deal of pith. Some 
" people affured me, that a perfon fufFering from its 

noifome exhalations, Would eafily recover by fpread- 
ihf a mixture of the wood burnt to charcoal, and 
hog’s lard, upon the fwelled parts. Seme aflerted, 
that they had really tried this remedy. In fome 
places this tree is rooted out, cn purpofe that its poi- 
lon may not affedt the workmen.” 

The natives are faid to diftinguifh this tree in the 
dark by its extreme coldnefs to the touch. The juice 
of fome kinds of fumach, when expofed to the heat of 
the fun, becomes fo thick and clammy, that it is ufed 
for bird-lime, and the infpiffated juice of the poifon-afh 
is faid to be the fine varnilh of Japan. A cataplafm 
made with the frelh juice of the poifon-afh, applied to 
the feet, is faid by Hughe , in his Natural Hiftory of 
Barbadoes, to kill the vermin called by the Weft In¬ 
dians tbigers. Very good vinegar is made from an in- 
fufion of the fruit of an American fumach, which for 
that reafon is called the vinegar-tree. The refin called 
gum copal is from the rhus copallinum. See Copal. 

RHYME, Rhime, Ryme, or Rime, in poetry, the 
fimilar found or cadence and termination of two words 
which end two verfes. See. Or rhyme is a fimilitude of 
found between the laft fyllable or fyllables of a verfe, 
fucceeding either immediately or at a diftance of two 
or three lines. See Poetry, n°_ 177, &c. 

RHYMER (Thomas the), was a native of the pa- 
rifb of Earlftown, in the county of Berwick. His real 
name and title was Sir Thomas Lermont. He lived at 
the weft end of Earlftown, wnere part of his houfe is 
now {landing, called Rhymer V Tower; and there is a 
ftone built in the fore wall of the church with this 
infeription on it, 

Auld Rhymer’s race lies in this place. 

He lived in the 13th century, and was contemporary 
with one of the earls of March, who lived in the fame 
place. 

RHYTHM, in mafic, the variety in the movement, 
as to the quicknefs or flownefs, length or fhortnefs, of 
the notes. Or it may be defined more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of the motion have to each 
other. 

RIAL, or RyAl, a Spanifh coin. See Money- 
Table. 

Rial, or Royal, is alfo the name of a piece of gold 
anciently current in Britain for 10 s. 

RIBAN, or Ribban, in heraldry, the eighth part 
of a bend. See Heraldry, p. 447. 

RIBAND, or Ribbon, a narrow fort of filk, chiefly 
ufed for head-ornaments, badges of chivalry, &c. 

In order to give our readers an idea of the man¬ 
ner in which this curious and valuable branch of manu¬ 
factures is managed, a view of the ribbon weaver at his 
loom is reprefented in Plate CCCCXXXV. where 
j. Is the frame of the loom. 2. The caftle, contain- 
in2: 48 pulleys. 3. The branches, on which the pul¬ 
leys turn. 4. The tires, or the riding cords, which run 
on the pulleys, and pull up the high-liffes. 5* The 
lift-fticks, to which the high-liffes are tied. 6. The 
high-l’ffes, or lifts, are a number of long threads, with 
platines, or plate-leads, at t> e bottom ; and ringlets, or 


loops, about their middle, through which the cords or Ribihil, 
crofs-threads of the ground-liarnefs ride. 7. The plate- Ribands, 
leads, or platines, are flat pieces of lead, of about fix 
inches long, and three or four inches broad at the top, 
but tound at the bottom ; fome ufe black flates inftead 
of them : their ufe is to pull down thofe liffes which the 
workman had raifed by the treddle, after his foot is ta¬ 
ken off! 8. The branches or cords of the ground-har- 
nels, which go thro’ the loops in the middle of the high- 
liffes : on the well-ordering of thefe cords chiefly de¬ 
pends the art of ribbon-weaving, becaufe it is by means 
of this contrivance that the weaver draws in the thread 
or filk that makes the flower, and rejedts or excludes 
the reft. 9. The batton: this is the wooden frame- 
that holds the reed or fhuttle, and beats or clofes the 
work 1 where, obferve, that the ribbon-weaver does not 
beat his work ; but as foon as the fhuttle is paffed, and 
his hand is taken away, the batton is forced, by a fpring 
from the top, to beat the work clofe. 10. The fhuttle, 
or reed. 11. The fpring of the batton, by which it 
is made to clofe the work. 1 z. The long-harnefs are 
the front-reeds, by which the figure is raifed. 13. The 
linguas are the long pieces of round or fquare lead, 
tied to the end of each thread of the long-harnefs to 
keep them tight. 14. The broad piece of wood, about 
a foot fquare, leaning fomewhat forward, intended to 
eafe the weaver as he ftoops to his fhuttle; it is fixed 
in the middle of the bread-beam. Some weavers, in¬ 
ftead of this, have a contrivance of a cord or rope that 
is fattened to the front-frame, and comes acrofs his 
breaft ; this is called a Jlopfall. 1 5. The feat-bench j 
this leans forward very much. 16. The foot-ftep to 
the treddles. 17. The breaft-beam, being a crofs-bar 
that paffes from one of the ftandards to the other, fo 
as to front the workman’s breaft: to this breaft-bar is 
fixed a roll, upon which the ribbon paffes in its way to 
be rolled upon the roller, that turns a little below. 18. 

The clamps, or pieces of wood, in which the broaches 
that confine the treddles reft. 19. The treddles are long 
narrow pieces of wood, to the ends of which the cords 
that move the liffes are fattened. 20. The treddle-cords 
are only diftinguifhed from the riding-cords by a board 
full of holes, which divide them, in order to prevertt the 
plate-leads, which are tied to the high-liffes, from pull¬ 
ing them too high when the workman’s foot is off the 
treddle : which flop is made by a knot in the treddle- 
cord, too big to be forced through that hole in the 
board. 21. The lames are two pieces of thin narrow 
boards, only ufed in plain works, and then to fupply 
the place of the long-harnefs. 22. The knee-roll, by 
which the weaver rolls up his ribbon as he fees pro¬ 
per, or by bit and bit as it is finifhed. 23. The back- 
rolls, on which the warp is rolled. It is to be o.b- 
ferved, that there are always as many rolls as colours 
in the work to be wove. 24. The clamps, which fup- 
port the rollers. 25. The returning-fticks, or, as 
others call them, the returns, or the tumblers, or pul¬ 
leys, to which the tiers are tied, to clear the courfe 
of cords through the high-liffes. 2 6. The catch-board 
for the tumblers. 27. The tire-board. 28. The but¬ 
tons for the knee-rolls and treddle-board, deferibed in 
number 20. 

Ribbons of all forts are prohibited from being im¬ 
ported into Britain. 

RIBANDS (from rid and bend), in naval architec¬ 
ture, 
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Rib*nds, tur#, long narrow flexible pieces of timber, nailed up- 
Ribes. on Jjjg out fid e of the ribs, from the Item to the flern- 
poft, fo as to envelope the fhip lengthwife, and appear 
on her fide and bottom like the meridians on the fur- 
face of the globe. The ribands being judicioufly ar¬ 
ranged with regard to their height and diftance from 
each other, and forming regular (weeps about the (hip’s 
body, will compofe a kind of frame, whole interior fur- 
face will determine the curve of all the intermediate 
or filling-timbers which are Aationed between the prin¬ 
cipal ones. As the figure of the (flip’s bottom ap¬ 
proaches to that of a conoid, and the ribands have a 
limited breadth, it is apparent that they cannot be ap¬ 
plied to this convex furface without forming a double 
curve, which will be partly vertical and partly hori¬ 
zontal ; fo that the vertical curve will increafe by ap¬ 
proaching the (tern, and (till more by drawing near the 
ftern-poft. It is alfo evident, that by deviating from 
the middle line of the (hip’s length, as they approach 
the extreme breadth at the mid(hip-frame, the ribands 
will alfo form an horizontal curve, The lowed of thefe, 
which is lerminated upon the dem and dern-pod, at 
the height of the rifing-line of the floor, and anfwers 
to the upper part of the floor-timber upon the midfliip- 
frame, is called ihnfloor-riband. That which coincides 
with the wing-tranfom, at the height of the lower-deck 
upon the midfliip-frame, is termed the breadth -riband ; 
all the red, which are placed between thefe two, are 
called intermediate ribands. See Ship-building. 

RIBES, the Currant and Gooseberry-bush : A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 36th order, Pomaces. There are five 
petals, and flamina inferted into the calyx ; the dyle is 
bifid ; the berry polyfpermous, inferior. 

The currant and the goofeberry were long confider- 
ed each as a feparate genus; ribes the currant, and 
grojfularia the goofeberry ; but they are now joined 
together, the groflularia being made a fpecies of ribes ; 
all the currant kinds having inermous or thornlefs 
branches, and Tacemous cluflers of flowers and fruit, 
and the goofeberry, have fpinous branches, and flowers 
and fruit for the mod part (ingly. 

There are three fpecies of the currant-tree, two of 
which, and their varieties, merit culture for their fruit; 
the other as a plant of variety for obfervation: all of 
which are inermous or unarmed, having no thorns en¬ 
tile branches. 

1. Rubrum, common red-currant tree, 8 cc. hath a 
lhrubby dem, dividing low into many branches, form¬ 
ing a bulhy head, five or fix feet high or more, without 
thorns; broad trilobate leaves, and fmooth pendulous 
cluders of plane greenilli flowers, fucceeded by (mall 
cluflers of berries. It grows naturally in woods and the 
hedges in mod parts of Europe, and comprifes all forts 
of red and white currants ; as, common fmall red cur¬ 
rant—large bunched red currant—Champaigne pale- 
red currant—common fmall white currant—large white 
Dutch currant—yellow blotched-leaved currant—fi¬ 
ver Ariped leaved—g Id driped leaved—goofeberry- 
leaved. All rhele forts are varieties of one fpecies, 
ribes rubrum, or common red currant; it being the 
parent from which all the others were fir A obtained 
fr -m the feed, and improved by culture. They all 
flower'in the fprirg, and the fruit ripens in June and 


July; and by having the trees in different fituations and R Its. 
modes of training, fuch as plantations of ftandards in 
the open quarters for the general fupply, others train¬ 
ed againd walls or pales of different afpeid, the fruit 
may be continued ripe in good perfedtion from about 
the middle of June until November, provided the later 
crops are defended with mats or nets from the birds. 

2. The nigrum, or black currant tree, hath a fhrub- 
by dem, dividing low into many branches, forming a 
bufliy head five or fix feet high ; broad trilobate leaves 
of a rank odour, and having racemous cluders of ob- 
l°ng greenifli flowers, fucceeded by thin cluders of 
black berries. The fruit of this fpecies being of a 
flrong flavour, and fomewhat phyfical relifh, is not ge¬ 
nerally liked; it,however, is accounted very wholefome: 
there is alfo made of it a fyrup of high edimation 
for fore throats and quinfies; hence the fruit is often 
called fquinancy berries. There is a variety called the 
Pennfylvanian black currant , having fmaller (hoots and 
leaves, not drong feented, and fmall fruit but of little 
value ; fo the (hrub is efleemed only for variety and 
(hrubbtries. The mode of bearing of all the varieties 
of currants is both in the old and young wood all 
along the (ides of the branches and (hoots, often upon 
a fort of fmall fprigs and fnags, producing the fruit in 
numerous long pendulous cluders. 

3. The groffularia, or common goofeberry bufh, rifes 
with a low fhrubby dem, dividing low into a very bran¬ 
chy bufliy head, armed with fpines ; trilobate fmallilh 
leaves, having hairy ciliated footftalks ; and lmall green- 
ifh flowers, fucceeded by hairy berries. It confifls of 
many varieties, of different fizes and colours. 

4. The reclinatum, or reclinated broad-leaved goofe- 
berry-bufli, rifes with a low (hrubby dem, and reclina¬ 
ted fomewhat prickly branches,trilobate broadifh leaves, 
and fmall greenilh flowers, having the pedunculi fur- 
nifhed with tryphyllous braftea. 

5. The oxyacanthoides, or oxyacantha-leaved goofe¬ 
berry, hath a (hrubby dem, and branches armed on 
all fides with fpines, and largilh trilobate hawthorn 
leaves. 

6. The uva crifpa, or fmooth goofeberry, hath a 
(hrubby dem, and branches armed with fpines; trilo¬ 
bate leaves ; pedicles having monophyllous bradlea; and 
fmooth fruit. 

7. The cynolbati, or prickly-fruited goofeberry bufli, 
hath a fhrubby dem. and branches, armed with fpines, 
moflly at the axillas, and prickly fruit in cluflers. 

All the above feven fpecies of ribes, both currants 
and goofeberry kinds, and their refpedlive varieties, 
are very hardy fhrubs, that profper almofl anywhere, 
both in open and (hady fituations, and in any com¬ 
mon foil ; bearing plentifully in any expofure, though 
in open funny fituations they produce the larged and 
faired fruit, ripening to a richer vinous flavour; but 
it is eligible to plant them in different fituations and 
afpefts, in order to have the fruit as early and late as 
podible. 

They are commonly planted in the kitchen-garde?), 
moflly as dwarf flandards, in the open quarters, for 
the general fupply; being difpofed fometimes in con¬ 
tinued plantations in rows, eight or ten feet by fix 
afunder, uhere great quantities of the fruit are re¬ 
quired for market or other large fupplies; and are 
fometimes difpofed in fwgle ranges round tire outward 
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Rlbes- cage of the quarters, eight feet afunder ; frequently in 

_ H. fingle crol's rows, in order to divide the ground into 

xeparate wide plats or breaks, of from 20 to 30 or 40 
feet wide, which alfo lerves to Ihelter the ground a 
little in winter ; in all of which methods of planting 
them as ftandards, they fhould be generally trained up 
to a fingle item about a foot high, then fuffered to 
branch out every way all around into bulhy heads, 
keeping the middle, however, open, and the branches 
moderately thin, to admit the fun and free air; though 
if fome are fanned, that is, trimmed on tw r o fidgs op- 
pofitely, fo as to make the other branches range in a 
line like an efpalier, they will take up much lefs of 
the ground, and, by admitting the fun and -air more 
freely, they will produce large fair fruit. They are 
likewile trained againll walls or palings, like other wall- 
trees, but principally fome of the large red and white 
Butch currants, in which they will produce fine large 
fruit, and thofe againll any fouth fence will ripen ear¬ 
ly, and be high flavoured ; but it is proper to plant a 
few both againll fouth, north, ealt, and weft walls, in 
order to obtain the fruit ripe both early and late, in 
a long fucceflion. It is. alfo proper to plant a few of 
the fineft forts of gaofeberries againll a warm fence, 
both to have early green goofeberries for tarts, &e. as 
well as to ripen early ; and they will grow very large 
and fine. Sometimes both currants and goofeberries 
are alfo trained in lew efpaliars for variety, and they 
produce very fine fruit. 

The fruits both of the currant and goofeberry are 
r,£ an acid and cooling nature, and as fuch are fome - 
times ufed in medicine, efpecially the juice reduced to 
a jelly by boiling with fogar; From the juice of eftr- 
rants alfo a very agreeable wine is made. 

RICAUT, or Ry«aut (Sir Paul), an eminent 
iEngliih traveller, of the time of whofe birth we find 
no account; but in 1661, he was appointed fecretary 
to the earl of Winchellea, who was fent ambaiTador 
-extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte. During his 
continuance in that llation, he wrote, “ The prefent 
State of the Ottoman Empire, in three books, contain¬ 
ing the maxims of the Turkilh policy, their religion, 
and military difcipline,” London, folio, 1670. He af¬ 
terwards relided x 1 years as conful at Smyrna, where, 
■at die command of Charles II. he compofed “ The pre¬ 
lent ftate of the Greek and Armenian'Churches, anno 
Chrijli 1678.” On his return. Lord Clarendon being 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, made him his prin¬ 
cipal fecretary for Leinfter and Connaught: king 
James II. knighted him ; and made him one of the pri¬ 
vy council in Ireland, andjudge of the court of admi¬ 
ralty ; all which he held till the Revolution. He was 
employed by King William as refident at the Hanfe- 
towns in Lower Saxony, Where he continued for ten 
years ; but being worn out with age and infirmities, he 
obtained leave to return in 1700,and died the lame year. 
Ricaut continued “ Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 
and Platina’s Lues of the Popesbefides which, there, 
are fome other productions under his name. 

RICCIA, in botany : A genus of the natural order 
of alga, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of plants. 
The-re is no calyx, but a veficular cavity within the fub- 
ftance of the leaf. The; e is no corolla ; the antherss 
m e cylindrical, and fetfile, placed on the . ermen, which 
is turbinated; the ftyle is filiform, perforating the aa- 
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thera; and the feed cafe is fpherical, croVened with the iffcS 
withered anthera; the feeds are hemifpherical and pedi- 0 
cellated. 

RICE. See Oryz a. “ Rice bras, (fays Mr Marf- Hiftory of 
den) whilft in the hulk, is in India called paddee, and Sumatra, 
affumes a different name in eacli ©f its other various P* 
ftates. We obferve no diftinff ion of this kind in Eu¬ 
rope, where our grain retains through all its ftages, till 
it becomes flour, its original name of barley, wheat, or 
oats. The following, befide many others, are names 
applied to rice, in its different ftages of growth and pre¬ 
paration : paddee, original name of the feed: oojfay, grain 
of laft feafon : bunrtee , the plants before removed to the 
fawoors: bras or bray, rice, the hufk of the paddee be¬ 
ing taken off: charroop, rice cleaned for boiling ; najfcc, 
boiled rice : peerang, yellow rice : jambar, a fervice of 
rice, &c. 

Among people whofe general objects of contempla- 
tioh are few, thofe which do of neceffity engage their 
attention, are often more nicely diferiminated than thi 
fame objedts among more enlightened people, whofe 
ideas ranging over the extenfive field of art and fcience, 
difdain to fix long on obvious and common matters^ 

Paddee, on Sumatra and the Malay iflands, is d-iftin- 
guifhed into two forts; Laddang or up-land paddee, 
and Sawoor or low-land, which are always kept fepa-» 
rate, and will not grow reciprocally! Of thefe the’ 
former bears the higher price, being a whiter, heartier, 
alid better flavoured grain,and having the advantage in 
point of keeping* The latter is much more prolific 
from the feed, and liable to lefs rifk in the culture, but 
is of a watery fubftance, produces lefs increafe in boil¬ 
ing, and is fubjedl to a fwifter decay* It is, however, 
in more common ufe than the former. Befide this ge¬ 
neral diftindtion, the paddee of each fort, particularly 
the Laddang, prefents a variety of fpeeies, which, as 
far as my information extends, I Avail enumerate, and 
endeavour to deferibe. The common kind of dry ground 
paddee : colour, light brown : the iize rather large, and 
very little crooked at the extremity. Paddee undallong t 
dry ground: fliort round grain : grows in whorles or 
bunches round the ftock. Paddee ebbafs : dry ground : 
large grain : common. Paddee galleo: dry ground t 
li-ght coloured : fcatce. Paddee Jennet: dry ground 4 
deep coloured ; fmall grain : fcarce. Paddee ejos: dry 
ground : light coloured. Paddee koening: dry ground-: 
deep yellow : fine rice : crooked, and pointed. Padder 
coocoor lallum : dry ground: much efteemed : light co¬ 
loured ; fmall, and very much crooked, relembling a 
dove’s nail, from whence its name. Paddee pefareg: 
dry ground: outer coat light brown ; inner red : long¬ 
er, fmaller, and lefs crooked than the cooctor bailum 
Paddee Santong: the fineft fort that is planted in wet 
ground : fmall, ftraight, and light coloured. In general 
it may be obferved that the larger grained rice is the 
lead efteemed, and the fmaller and whiter the moft 
prized. In the Lampoon country they make a ddtinc- 
tion of paddee crawang and paddee jerroo ; the forme* 
of which is a month earlier in growth than the latter.” 

RicF.-Bird. See Oryzivera. 

RicE-Bun.’ing. See Emberiza. 

RICHARD I. II. and III. kings of England. Sieg 

Englanb 

RICHARDIAjin botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria clalsof plants; 

and 
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Richardfon and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- is the moft deeply interetting. I know net whether Richartfon 
der, Stellata. The calyx is fexpartite ; the corolla mo- even the inadnefs of Lear is wrought up, and exprefled, 
nopetalous, and fubcylindrical; and there are three by fo many little ftrokes of nature and paffion. It is 
feeds. abfolute pedantry to prefer and compare the madr.efs 

RICHARDSON (Samuel), a celebrated Englilh of Orettes in Euripides to this of Clementina/’—l)r 
fentimental novel-writer, born in 1688, was bred to Johnfon, in his Introduction to the 97th nutnber of the 
the bufinefs of a printer, which he exercifed all his life Rambler, which was written by Mr Riehardfon, cb* 
with eminence. Though he is faid to have underftood ferves, that the reader was indebted for that day’s en- 
no language but his own, yet he acquired great repu- tertainment to an author, “ from whom the age has re¬ 
lation by his three epiftolary novels, intitled Pamela, ceived greater favours, who has enlarged ti e knowledge 
Clarljfa , and Sir Charles Grandifon; which fhow an of human nature, and taught the pafi'ons to move at 
uncommon knowledge of human nature. His purpofe the command of virtue ;” and, in his Life of Rowe, 
being to promote virtue, his pictures of moral excel- he fays, “ The character of Lothario feems to have 
lence are by much too highly coloured ; and he has de- been expanded by Richardfon into that of Lovelace ; 
feribed his favourite characters fuch rather as we might but he has excelled his original in the moral effeCt cf 
with them to be, than as they are to be found in rea- the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be 
litIt is alfo objected by fome, that his writings hated, and bravery which cannot be defpifed, retains 
have not always the good effeCt intended : for that, in- too much of the fpeCtator’s kindnefs. It was in the 
Head of improving natural characters, they have fa- power of Richardfon alone to teach us at once etteern 
Ihioned many artificial ones; and have taught delicate and deteftation; to make virtuous refentment overpower 
and refined ladies and gentlemen to defpife every one all the benevolence which wit, and elegance, and cou- 


but their own felf-exalted perfons. But after all that, rage, naturally excite; and to lofe at laft the hero in 
can be urged of the ill effects of Mr Richardfon’s no- the villain.”—Dr Young very pertinently obferved, 
vels on weak minds, eager to adopt characters they that Mr Richardfon, with the mere advantages of na- 
can only burlefque ; a fenfible reader will improve more ture, improved by a very moderate progrefs in educa- 
by ftudying fuch models of perfection, than of thofe tion, (truck out at once, and of his own accord, into a 
nearer to the natural ftandard of human frailty, and new province of writing, in which he fucceeded to ad- 


where thofe frailties are artfully exaggerated fo as to fix 
and mifemploy the attention on them. A firoke of the 
palfy carried off Mr Richardfon, after a few days ill- 
nefs, upon the 4th cf July 1761. He was a man of 
fine parts, and a lover of virtue ; which, for aught we 
have ever heard to the contrary, he (howed in his life 
and converfation as well as in his writings. Befides 
the works abovementioned, he is the author of an AL- 
fop’s Fables, a Tour through Britain, 4 vols. and a 
volume of Familiar Letters upon bufinefs and other 
fubjeCts. He is faid from his childhood to have de¬ 
lighted in letter-writing; and therefore was the more 
eafily led to throw his romances into that form ; which, 
if it enlivens the hiftory in fome refpeCts, yet length¬ 
ens it with uninterefting prate, and formalities that 
mean nothing, and on that account is fometimes found 
a little tedious and fatiguing. 

The tnoll eminent writers of his own country, and 
even of foreign parts, have paid their tribute to the 
tranfeendant talents of Mr Richardfon, whofe works 
have been publifhed in almoft every language and coun¬ 
try' of Europe. They have been greatly admired, not- 
withftanding every diffimilitude of manners, or every 
difad vantage of tranflation. M. Diderot, a late cele¬ 
brated French author, fpeaking of the means employed 
to move the pafiions, in his Eifiy on Dramatic Poetry, 
mentions Richardfon as a perfect mailer of that art: 
“ How linking (lays he), how pathetic, are his deferip- 
tions! His perfonages, though filent, are alive before 
me ; and of thofe who fpeak, the actions are (till more 
affeCting than the words,”—The famous John James 
Rondeau, fpeaking, in his letter to M. d’Alembert, of 
the novels of Richardfon, aiferts, “ that nothing was 
ever written equal to, or even approaching them, in any 
language.”—Mr Aaron Hill calls his Pamela a “ de¬ 
lightful rurfery of virtue.”—Dr Warton fpeaks thus of 
Clementina : “ Of all reprefentations of inadnefs, that 
of Clementina, in the Hiitory of Sir Charles Grandifon, 
VoXVI. 


miration. And what is more remarkable, that he not 
only began, but finifhed, the plan on which he fet out, 
leaving no room for any one after him to render it more 
complete : and that not one of the various writers that 
have ever fince attempted to imitate him, have in any 
refpeCt equalled, or at all approached near him. This 
kind of romance is peculiarly his own ; and “ I confider 
him (continues the Doctor) as a truly great natural 
genius; as great and fupereminent in his way as 
Shakefpeare and Milton were in theirs.” 

Richardson (Jonathan), a celebrated painter ofV/alpoleV 
heads, was born about the year 1665, and againfi his 
inclination was placed by his father-in-law apprentice ° n 
to a ferivener, with whom he lived fix years; when ob¬ 
taining his freedom by the death of his matter, he fol¬ 
lowed the bent of his difpofition, and at 20 years old 
became the difciple of Riley ; with whom he lived four 
years, whofe niece he married, and of whofe manner he 
acquired enough to maintain a folid and lading reputa¬ 
tion, even during the lives of Kneller and Dahl; and 
to remain at the head of the profeffion when they went 
off the ftage. 

There is (Length, roundnefs, and boldnefs in his co¬ 
louring; but his men want dignity, and his women 
grace. The good fenfe of the nation is charaClerifed 
in his portraits. You fee he lived in an age when nei¬ 
ther enthufnifm nor fervility were predominant. Yet 
with a pencil fo firm, poffefied of a numerous and ex¬ 
cellent collection of drawings, full of the theory, and 
profound in reflections on his art, he drew nothing well 
below the head, and was void of imagination. His at¬ 
titudes, draperies, and back-grounds, are totally infipid 
and unmeaning ; fo ill did he apply to his own practice 
the fagacious rules and hints he beftowed on others. 

Though he wrote with fire and judgment, his paintings 
owed little to either. No man dived deeper into the 
inexhauftible (lores of Raphael, or was more (mitten 
with the native luttre of Vandyck- Yet though caor- 
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R-Idurcfon ble of lifting the elevation of the one and the elegance 
of the other, he could never contrive to fee with their 
eyes, when he was to copy nature himfelf. One won¬ 
ders that he could comment their works fo well, and 
imitate them fo little. 

He quitted bufmefs himfelf fome years before his 
death ; but his temperance and virtue contributed to 
protradl his life to a great length in the full enjoyment 
of his underftanding, afid in the felicity of domeftic 
friendftiip. He had had a paralytic ftroke that affedt- 
ed his arm, yet never difabled him from his cuftomary 
■walks and exercife. He had been in St James’s Park, 

. and died fuddenly at his houfe in Queen’s-Hquare on his 
return home, May 28. 1745, when he had palled the 
Both year of his age. He left a fon and four daugh¬ 
ters, one of whom was married to his difciple Mr Hud- 
fon, and another to Mr Grigfon an attorney. The 
tafte and learning of the fon, and the harmony in which 
he lived with his father, are vifible in the joint works 
they compofed. The father in 1719 publilhed two 
difeourfes: 1. An Elfay on the whole Art of Criticifm 
as it relates to Painting ; 2. An Argument in behalf of 
the Science of a Connoilfeur; bound in one volume oc¬ 
tavo. In 1722 came forth An Account of fome of 
the flatues, bas-teliefs, drawings, and pidtures, in Italy, 
&c. with Remarks by Mr Richardfon, fenior and juni¬ 
or. The fon made the journey ; and from his notes, 
letters, and obfervations, they both at his return compi¬ 
led this valuable work. As the father was a formal 
man, with a flow, but loud and fonorous voice, and, in 
truth, with fome affedlation in his manner ; and as there- 
is much Angularity in his ftyle and expreffion, thefe pe¬ 
culiarities, (for they were fcarcely foibles) ftruck fuper- 
ficial readers, and between the laughers and the envious 
the book was much ridiculed. Yet both this and the 
former are full of matter, good fenfe, and inftrudfion: 
and the very quaintnefs of fome expreflions, and their 
laboured novelty, fhow the difficulty the author had to 
convey mere vifible ideas through the medium of lan¬ 
guage. Thofe works remind one of Cibber’s inimi¬ 
table treatife on the ftage : when an author writes on 
his own profeffion, feels it profoundly, and is fen Able 
his readers do not, he is not only excufable, but meri¬ 
torious, for illuminating the fubject by new metaphors 
or bolder flgures than ordinary. He is the coxcomb 
that fneers, not he that inftrudfs, in appropriated dic¬ 
tion. 

If thefe authors were cenfured when converfant 
within their own circle, it was not to be expedted that 
they would be treated with milder indulgence when 
they ventured into a After region. In 1734 they pub- 
lifhed a very thick odiavo, containing explanatory notes 
and remarks on Milton’s Paradife Loft, with the life 
of the author, and a difeourfe on the poem. Again 
were the good fenfe, the judicious criticifms, and the 
fentiments that broke forth in this work, forgotten in 
the Angularities that diftinguilh it. The father having 
faid in apology for being little converfant in claffic lite¬ 
rature, that he had looked into them through his fon, 
Hogarth, whom a quibble could furnifli with wit, drew 
the father peeping through the nether end of a tele- 
fcope, with which his fon was perforated, at a Virgil 
aloft on a fiielf. Yet how forcibly Richardfon enter¬ 
ed into the fpirit of his author, appears from his com- 
prehenfive expreffion^ that Milton was an ancient, born 


tnuo thoufand years after his time. Richardfon, however, Kid.clet, 
was as incapable of reaching the fublime or harmonious R>-hes. 
in poetry, as he was in painting, though fo capable of 
illuftrating both. Some fpecimens of verfe that he bas- 
given us here and there in his works, excite no cm ioft- 
ty for more, though he informs us in his Milton, that 
if painting was his wife, poetry had been his Jecret con¬ 
cubine. It is remarkable, that another commentator 
of Milton has made the fame confeffion, 

- Sunt & mihi carmina , me quoque dicunt 

Vitem pajlores - 

fays Dr Bentley. Neither the dodlor nor the painter 
add fed non ego credulus tills, though all their readers are 
ready to fupply it for both. Beftdes his pidlures and 
commentaries, we have a few etchings by his hand, par¬ 
ticularly two or three of Milton, and his own head. 

The fale of his colleflion of drawings, in February 
1747, lafted 18 days, and produced about 2060 1. his 
pictures about 700 1 . . Hudfon his fon-in-law bought 
many of the drawings. : 

RICHELET (Casfar Peter), a French writer, bom. 
in 1631 at Chemin in Champagne. He was the friend 
of Patru and Ablancourt; and like them applied him¬ 
felf to the ftudy of the French language with fuccefs. 

He compiled a didtionary of that language, full of new 
and- ufeful remarks ; but exceptionable, as containing- 
many fatirical refledtions and obfeenities. The belt 
edition is that of Lyons, 3 vols folio, 1728. He alfo. 
collected a fmall dictionary of rhymes, and compofed 
fome other pieces in the grammatical and critical way.. 

He died in 1698. 

RICHES, a word ufed always in the plural number,, 
means wealth, money, pofleffion, or a fplendid fump- 
tuous appearance. When ufed to exprefs the fortune 
of private perfons, whether patrimonial cSr acquired, it 
Agnifies opulsncea ; terms which exprefs not the enjoy-* 
ment, but the pofleffion, of numerous fuperfluities.— 

The riches of a ftate or kingdom exprefles the produce 
of induftry, of commerce, of different incorporated bo¬ 
dies, of the internal and external adminiftration of the 
principal members of which the fociety is compofed,, 

& c. 

Our Saviour fays, that it is more eafy for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven; and we find, in fadt, that 
riches frequently bring along with them a degree of in¬ 
attention, lukewarmnefs, and irreligion, fuch as fuffici- 
ently confirms the divine affertion ; which is merely a 
general truth, and which by no means aflerts the abfo- 
lute impoffibility of being virtuous and rich at the fame 
time. For as "the ancient philofophers wifely taught, 
riches, confidered in themfelves, and abftradtedly from 
the bad purpofes to which they may be applied, are not 
necefiarily incompatible with virtue and wifdcm. They 
are indeed abfolutely indifferent; in good hands they 
■will be ufeful, and promote the caufe of truth, virtue, 
and humanity ; and in bad hands they are the fource of 
much mifehief; on the one hand they confer the power 
of doing much good, and on the other they are equally 
powerful in doing ill. 

To men, however, whofe principles of virtue are not 
fufficiently founded, riches are unqueftionably a dan¬ 
gerous and feducing bait; and as the ancients rightly 
taught, they are to the greattft number of men, in an 

infinite 
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Riches, infinite variety of ctrcumftances, a powerful obftacle to 
the practice of moral virtues, to the progrefs of truth, 
and a weight which prevents them from rifing to that 
degree of knowledge and perfection of which human na¬ 
ture is capable. They multiply without ceafing the 
occafions of vice, by the facility which they give to fa- 
tisfy a multitude of irregular paffions, and to turn at 
length thofe who are attached to them from the 
road of virtue, and from the defire of enquiring after 
truth. 

It is this which Seneca means to exprefs, when he 
fays, “ that riches in a vaft number of cafes have been 
a great obftacle to philofophy ; and that, to enjoy free¬ 
dom of mind neceffary for ftudy, a man mutt live in 
poverty, or as if he were poor. Every man (adds he) 
who willies to lead a pleafant, tranquil, and fecure life, 
mud avoid, as much as poffible, the deceitfulnefs of 
r'rches, which are a bait with which we allow ourfelves 
to be taken as in a fnare, without afterwards having 
the power to extricate ourfelves, being fo much the 
more unhappy, that we believe we pofl’efs them, while, 
on the contrary, they tyrannize over us.” Senec. Epiji. 
17. and Epiji. 8. 

« The wife man (fays the fame author in another 
place) does not love riches to excefs, but he would not 
.choofe wholly to diveft himfelf of them ; he does not 
receive them into his foul, but into his houfe; he is 
eareful of them, and employs them for the purpofe of 
opening a wide field for virtue, and of making it ap¬ 
pear in all its fplendor. Who can doubt that a wife 
man has not more occafions of difplaying the elevation 
■ and greatnefs of his mind when he is poffeffed of riches 
than when he labours under indigence, fince, in the laft 
condition, he can exercife only one virtue, namely, re- 
fignation; whereas, riches give him an opportunity of 
difplaying, in their greateft luftre, the virtues of tem¬ 
perance, liberality, diligence, regularity, and magnifi- 
.cence. There is no occafion, then, to prohibit philo- 
fophers from the ufe of wealth, or to condemn wifdom 
to poverty. The philofOpher may poffefs the greateft 
riches, provided he has not employed force or filed 
blood in acquiring them ; provided he has not gained 
them by unjuft or illegal means ; in a word, provided 
the ufe which he makes of them be as pure as the 
fource from which they were derived, and no perfon 
(the envious excepted) regretting his poffeffion ; he will 
not refufe the kindnefs of fortune, and will enjoy, with¬ 
out lliame or pride, the wealth acquired by honeft 
means ; he will have more reafon to glory, if, after ex- 
pofing his riches to the view of the whole world, he 
can defire any perfon to carry away the reward of trea¬ 
chery or the fruits of oppreffion. If, after thefe words, 
his riches continue undiminiftied, this man is truly 
great, and worthy to be rich. If he has not allowed 
to enter into his poffeffion the fmalleft piece of money 
gained by unwarrantable means, neither will he refufe 
the greateft riches, which are the bleffings of fortune, 
and the fruit cf virtue: if he can be rich, he will 
choofe to be fo, and he (hall have riches ; but he will 
regard them as bleffings of uncertain pofleffiqn, and of 
which he may be every moment deprived ; he will not 
permit them to be a load to himfelf or to others ; he 
will give them to the good, or to thole whom lie would 
make good ; but he will give them with the niceft wifi, 
dom, taking cur; always to uiftnbute them to the moft 


worthy, and to thofe who remember that they mud RicUie '. 
give an account, as well of the wealth which they re- 
ceive from heaven, as of the purvofes to which it is ap¬ 
plied.” Senec. clc Vila Beata, cap. 21, 22, cc 23. 

RICHLIEU (John Armand du PIeuis de), cardi¬ 
nal of Richlieu and Fronfac, biftiop of Lucon, &c. 
was born at Paris in 1585. He was of excellent parts; 
and at the age of 22 had the addrefs to obtain a difpen- 
fation to enjoy the bifhopric of Lucon in 1607. Re¬ 
turning into France, he applied himfelf in a particular 
manner-to the function of preaching; and his reputa¬ 
tion this way procured him the office of almoner to the 
queen Mary de Medicis. His abilities in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs advanced him to be fecretary of ftate in 
1616; and the king foon gave him the preference to all 
his other fecretaries. The death of the marquis 
d’Ancre having produced a revolution in ftate affairs, 

Richlieu retired to Avignon ; where he employed him¬ 
felf in conipoling books of controverfy and piety. The 
king having recalled him to court, he was made a cardi¬ 
nal in 1622 ; and, two years after, firft minifter of ftate, 
and grand mafter of the navigation. In 1626, the ifie 
of Rhee was prefervedby his care, and Rochelle taken, 
having flopped up the haven by that famous dyke which 
he ordered to be made there. He accompanied the king 
to the fiege of Cazal, and contributed not a little to 
the raifing of it in 1629. He alfo obliged the Hugue¬ 
nots to the peace at Alets, which proved the ruin of 
that party ; he took Pamerol, and fuccoured Cazal be- 
fieged by Spinola. In the mean time the nobles found 
fault with his condudt, and perfuaded the king to difi- 
card him. The cardinal, for his part, was unmoved 
with it; and by his reafonings overthrew what was 
thought to be determined againft him ; fo that, inftead 
of being difgraced, he from that moment became more 
powerful than ever. He punilhed all his enemies in the 
fame manner as they would have had him fuffer; and 
the day which produced this event, fo glorious to car¬ 
dinal Richlieu, was called the day of dupes. This able 
minifter had from thenceforwards an afcendancy over the 
king’s mind j and he now refolved to humble the excef- 
five pride of the houfe of Auftria. For that purpofe 
he concluded a treaty with Guftavus Adolphus king 
of Sweden, for carrying the war into the heart of Ger¬ 
many. He alfo entered into a league with the duke of 
Bavaria ; fecured Lorrain ; raffed a part of the princes 
of the empire againft the emperor ; treated with the 
Dutch to continue the war againft Spain ; favoured the 
Catalans and Portuguefe till they fliook off the Spanifh 
yoke ; and, in fhort, took fo many different meafures, 
that he accompHhed his defign; and after having car¬ 
ried on the war with fuccefs, was thinking of concluding 
it by a peace, when he died at Paris on the 4th of De^ 
cember 1642, aged' 58. He was interred in the Sor- 
bonne, where a magnificent maufoleum is ereded tbhis 
memory. This great politician made the arts and fciences 
flourilh ; formed the botanical garden at Paris, called the ' 
king’s garden ; founded the Fie rch academy ; elb.blilhcd 
the royal printing-houfe ; erected the palace afterwards 
called Le Palais Royal, which he prefented to the king ; 
and rebuilt the Sorbonne with a magnificence that ap- 
pe -rs truly royal. Befides his books of controverfy an d 
piety, there go under the name of this minifter, A 
Journal, in 2 vols i2mo ; and a Political Teftamer.r, i.i 
i2mo ; all treudng of politics and ftate affairs. Cardi- 
G g 2 
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ionn«. nal Mazarine purfued Richlieu’s plan, and completed 
many of the fchemes Which he had began, but left urifi- 
nifhed. 

RICINU 3 , or palma Christi, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the monodelphia order, belonging to the mo- 
noscia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 38th order, Tricocca. The male calyx is 
<juinquepartite ; there is no corolla; the ftamina nu- 
meious. The female calyx is tripartite; there is no 
corolla, but three bifid ftyles, with a trilocular capfule, 
and a Angle feed. There are three fpecies, of which 
the mofl remarkable is the communis, or common 
N. London palma Chrifti. This tree is of a fpeedy growth, as in one 
Medical year it arrives at its full height, which feldom exceeds 
vol^viii’ 20 ^ eet ‘ The trun ' c * s fubligneous; the pith is large ; 
part iii." leaves broad and palmated ; the flower fpike is fim- 

p. 278. pie, and thickly fet with yellow bloffoms in the fhape of 
Plate a cone ; the capfules are triangular and prickly, con- 
ccccxxxvii. taining three fmooth gray mottled feeds. When the 
hunches begin to turn black, they are gathered, dried 
in the fun, and the feeds picked out. They are after¬ 
wards put up for ufe as wanted, or for exportation. 

Caflor oil is obtained either by expreffion or by de- 
codtion. The firft method is pradtifed in England; the 
latter in Jamaica. It is common firft to parch the nuts 
or feeds in an iron pot over the fire ; but this gives the 
oil an empyreumatic tafte, fmell, and colour; and it is 
beft prepared in this manner : A large iron pot or boiler 
is firft prepared, and half filled with water. The nuts 
are then beaten in parcels in deep wooden mortars, and 
after a quantity is beaten it is thrown into the iron vef- 
fel. The fire is then lighted, and the liquor is gently 
boiled for two hours, and kept conftantly ftirred. About 
this time the oil begins to feparate, and fwims on the 
top, mixed with a white froth, and is fkimmed off till 
no more rifes. The fkimmings are heated in a fmall 
iron pot, and drained through a cloth. When cold, it 
is put up in jars or bottles for ufe. 

Caftor oil, thus made, is clear and well flavoured, 
and if put into proper bottles will keep fweet for years. 
The expreffed caftor oil foon turns rancid, becaufe the 
mucilaginous and acrid parts of the nut are fqueezed 
out with the oil. On this account the preference is 
given to well prepared oil by decodlion. An Englifh, 
gallon of the feeds yield about two pounds of oil, 
which is a great proportion. 

Before the revolution in America, the planters im¬ 
ported train oil for lamps and other purpofes about fii- 
gar works. It is now found that the caftor oil can be 
procured as cheap as the fifh oil of America: it burns 
clearer, and has not any offenfive fmell. This oil, too, 
is fit for all the purpofes of the painter, or for the apo¬ 
thecary in ointments and plafters. As a medicine, it 
purges without ftimulus, and is fo mild as to be given 
to infants foon after birth, to purge off the meconium. 
All oils are noxious to infedts, but the caftor oil kills 
and expels them. It is generally given as a purge after 
ufing the cabbage bark fome days. In conftipation and 
belly-ach this oil is ufed with remarkable fuccefs. It 
fits well on the ftomach, allays the fpafm, and brings 
about a plentiful evacuation by ftool, efpecially if at the 
fame time fomentations, or the warm bath, are ufed.— 
Belly-ach is at prefect lefs frequent in Jamaica than for¬ 
merly, owing to feveral caufes. The inhabitants, in 
<~eneral, live better, and drink better liquors; but the 


excefiive drinking of new rum ft ill makes it frequent Rickets 
amongft foldicrs, Tailors, and the lower order of white H 
people. It has been known to happen too from vifceral ob- -— 
ftruflions after ini ermittents, or marfh fevers, in Jamaica. 

The ricinus Americanos grows as tall as a little j>] ate 
tree, and is fo beautiful that Millar fays it deferves a frf '„„ [T| 
place in every curious garden, and he planted it h’mfelf 
at Chelfea. It expands into many branches ; the leaves 
are fometimes two feet in diameter, and the Hem as 
large as a middle-fized broom ftaff ; towards the top of 
the branch it has a duller of flowers, fomething refem- 
bling a bunch of grapes ; the flowers are fmall and fta- 
minous, but on the body of the plant grow bunches of 
rough triangular hulks, each containing three fpeckled 
feeds, generally fomewhat lefs than horfe beans; the 
{hell is brittle, and contains white kernels of a fweet, 
oily, and nauleous tafte. From this kernel the oil is 
extracted, and if the medicine fhould become officinal, 
the feeds may be imported at a reafonable rate, as the 
plant grows wild and in great plenty in all the Britifh 
and French American iflands. See Oleum Palma: Chrifti. 

Of the ricinus communis there are a great many varie¬ 
ties ; all of them fine majeftic plants, annual, or at moft 
biennial, in Britain ; but in their native foil they are 
faid to be perennial both in root and ftem. They are 
propagated by feeds fown on a hot-bed, and require 
the fame treatment as other tender exotics. 

RICKETS, in medicine. See there, n Q 347. 

RICOCHET, in gunnery, is when guns, howit¬ 
zers, or mortars, are loaded with fmall charges, and 
elevated from 5 to 12 degrees, fo as to fire over the 
parapet, and the fhot or ihell rolls along the oppofite 
rampart: it is called ricochet-firing , and the batteries 
are likewife called ricochet-batteries. This method of 
firing was firft invented by M. Belidor, and firft ufed at 
the fiege of Ath in 1697. This mode of firing out of 
mortars was firft tried in 1723 at the military fchool at 
Stralburg, and with fuccefs. At the battle of Rof- 
bach, in 1757, the king of Pruffia had feveral 6-inch 
mortars made with trunnions, and mounted on travel¬ 
ling-carriages', which fired obliquely on the enemy's 
lines, and amongft their horfe, loaded with 8 ounces of 
powder, and at an elevation of one degree 15 minutes, 
which did great execution ; for the fhells rolling along 
the lines, with burning fuzes, made the ftouteft of the 
enemy not wait for their burfting. 

RICOTIA, in botany : A genus of the filiquofa or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 39th order, 

Si/iquofa. The filiqua is unilocular, oblong, and com- 
preffed with plain valvules. 

RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of rifing land 
between two furrows. See Agriculture, n° m. 

RIDGLING, or Ridgel, among farriers, &c. the 
male of any beaft that has been but half-gelt. 

RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is that fpe¬ 
cies of writing which excites contempt with laughter. 

The ridiculous, however, differs from the rijible, (fee 
Risible.) A rifible objedt prodnceth an emotion of 
laughter merely : a ridiculous objedt is improper as 
well as rifible ; and produceth a mixed emotion, which 
is vented by a laugh of derifion or fcorn. 

Burlefque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not 
confined to that fubjedt; for it is clearly diftinguifh- 
able into burlefque that excites laughter merely, and 

burlefque 
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Ridicule. 


rlcmentS 
of Cr'.ii- 
ciim. 


burlefque that provolces derifion or ridicule. A grave 
fubjedt in which there is no impropriety, may be 
brought down by a certain colouring lo as to be rift- 
ble ; which is the cafe of Wag'd Tra-oflle, and alfo the 
cafe of the Secchia Repita ; the authors laugh fir ft, in 
order to make their readers laugh. The Lutrin is a 
burlefque poem of the other fort, laying hold of a low 
and trilling incident, to expofe the luxury, indolence, 
and contentious fpirit of a let of monks. Boileau, the 
author, gives a ridiculous air to the fubjecl, by dreffing 
it in the heroic ftyle, and affecting to confider it as of 
the utmoft dignity and importance. In a compofition 
of this kind, no image profeffedly ludicrous ought to 
find quarter, becaufe fuch images deftroy the contraft; 
and accordingly the author Ihows always the grave face, 
and never once betrays a fmile. 

Though the burlefque that aims at ridicule produces 
its effedts by elevating the ftyle far above the fubjedt, 
yet it has limits beyond which the elevation ought not 
to be carried : the poet, confulting the imagination of 
his readers, ought to confine himfeif to fuch images as 
are lively and readily apprehended: a ftrained eleva¬ 
tion, foaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes 
not a pleafant impreflion: the reader, fatigued with 
being always upon the ftretch, is foon dilgufted; and, 
if he perfevere, becomes thoughtlefs and indifferent.— 
Further, a fidlion gives no pleafure unlefs it be paint¬ 
ed in colours fo lively as to produce fome perception of 
reality ; which never can be done effedlually where the 
images are formed with labour or difficulty. For thefe 
reafons, we cannot avoid condemning the Batrachomuo- 
itiachia, faid to be the compofition of Homer : it is be¬ 
yond the power of imagination to form a clear and live¬ 
ly image of frogs and mice adting with the dignity of 
the higheft of our fpecies ; nor can we form a concep¬ 
tion of the reality of fuch an action, ip any manner fo 
diftindt as to intereft our affedhons even in the flighteft 
degree. 

The Rape of the Lock is of a charadler clearly diftin- 
guifhable from thofe now mentioned ; it is not proper¬ 
ly a burlefque performance, but what may rather be 
termed an keroi-comicalpoem : it treats a gay and fami- 
li ir fubjedt with pleafantry, and with a moderate degree 
of dignity: the author puts not on a mafk like Boileau, 
nor profeffes to make us laugh like Taffoni. The Rape 
of the Lock is a genteel fpecies of writing, lefs ftrained 
than thofe mentioned ; and is pleafant or ludicrous 
without having ridicule for its chief aim ; giving way, 
however, to ridicule where it arifes naturally from a 
particular charadler, fuch as that of Sir Plume. Addi- 
* icr. jbn’s SpeC.aicr *, upon the exercife of the fan, is ex¬ 
tremely gay and ludicrous, refembling in its fubjedt the 
Rape of the Lock. 

There remains to ftiow, by examples, the manner 
of treating fubjedls fo as to give them a ridiculous ap¬ 
pearance. 


II ne dit jamais, je vous donne, mais, je vous prete 
le bon jour. Moliere. 

Orleans. I know him to be valiant. 

Conjlable. I was told that by one that knows him 
better than you. 

Orleans. What’s he ? 

Conjlable. Marry, he told me fo himfeif; and he faid, 
he cai’d net who knew it. Hairy V. Stakefpeare. 


He, never broke ar.y mm’s head but his own, and 
th it was again ft a poll when he was drunk. Ibid. 

Miilamoat. Sententious Mirabel ! prithee don’t lock 
with that violent and inflexible wife face, like Solomon 
at the dividing of the child in an old tapeftry-hangir.g. 

Way of the IVtrl.l. 

OP 

A true critic, in the perufal of a book, is like a do*£ 
at a feaft, whofe thoughts and ftomach are wholly fe 
upon wh.it the guefts fling away, and confequently is 
apt to fnarl moll when there are the feweft bones. 

Pale cf a Tub. 

In the following instances, the ridicule arifes from 
abfurd conceptions in the perfons introduced. 

Mafcarille. Te fouvient-il, vicomte, de cette de- 
mi-lune, que nous emportames fur les enemis au fiege 
d’Afras ? 

jfodclet. Que veux-tu dire avec ta demi-lune ? e’etoit 
bien une lune tout entiere. 

Moliere , les Precieufes Ridicules, fc. 11. 


R'ditule. 


Slander. I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs Anne. 
Page ; and fhe’s a great lubberly boy. 

Page. Upon my life then you took the wrong— 

Slander. What need you tell me that? I think fo 
when I took a boy for a girl: if I had been married 
to him, for all he was in woman’s apparel, I would not 
have had him. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Valentine. Your bleffing, Sir. 

Sir Sampfon. You’ve had it already, Sir: I think I 
fent it you to-day in a bill for lour thoufand pound ; 
a great deal of money, brother Forefight. 

Forefight. Ay, indeed, Sir Sampfon, a great deal of 
money for a young man; I wonder what he can do 
with it. Iconic for Love, ail 2. fc. 7. 

Millament. I naufeate walking ; ’tis a country c’i- 
verfion ; I lothe the country, and every thing that re¬ 
lates to it. 

Sir Wilfull. Indeed, hah! look ye, look ye, you 

do ? nay, ’tis like you may-here are choice of 

paftimes here in town, as plays and the like ; that mull 
be confefe’d, indeed. 

Millament. Ah l’etourdie ! I hate the town too. 

Sir Wilfull. Dear heart, that’s much-hah ! that 

you fhould hate ’em both! hah ! ’tis like you may ; 
there are fome can’t relilh the town, and others can’t 

away with the country-’tis like you may be one of 

thefe, Coufin. Way of the World , ad 4. fc. 4. 

Lord Fro'h. I allure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at no¬ 
body’s jefts but my own, or a lady’s : I affure you, Sir 
Paul. 

Brijk. How ? how, my Lord ? what, affront my 
wit? Let me periffi, do I never fay any thing worthv 
to be laugh’d at ? 

Lord Froth. O foy, don’t mifapprehen i me, I don’t 
fay fo, for I often fmile at your conceptions. But 
there is nothing more unbecoming a man of quality 
than to laugh ; ’tis fuch a vulgar expreffion of the paf- 
fions ! every body can laugh. Then efpecially to laugh 
at the j eft of an inferior perfon, or when any bedv elfe 
of the fame quality does not laugh with one ; ridicu- 
lous! To be pleas'd with what pieafes the crowd ! Now, 
when I laugh I always laugh aione. 

Double Dealer } afl 1, fc. 4. 

So 
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Ridicule. So {harp-fighted is pride in blemifhes, and fo will- 
ing to be gratified, that it takes up with the very 
flighted improprieties : fuch as a blunder by a foreigner 
in fpeaking our language, efpecially if the blunder can 
bear a fenfe that reflects on the fpeaker : 

Q'uickiy . The young man is an honed man. 

Cains. What fhall de honed man do in my clofet? 
dere is no honed man dat fhall come in my clofet. 

Merry Wives of Windfar. 

Love fpeeches are finely ridiculed in the following 
paflage, 

Quoth he, My faith as adamantine, 

As chains of dediny, I’ll maintain ; 

True as Apollo ever fpoke, 

Or oracle from heart of oak ; 

And if you’ll give my flame but vent, 

Now in clofe hugger-mugger pent. 

And fhineupon me but benignly. 

With that one and that other pigfney, 

The fun and day fhall fooner part 
Thar, love, or you, fhake off my heart; 

The fun, that fhall no more difpenfe 
His own, but your bright influence : 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees, 

With true love-knots and flourifhes; 

That fhall infufe eternal fpring. 

And everlading flourifhing : 

Drink every letter on’t in flum, 

And make it briik champaign become. 

Where’er you tread, your foot fhall fet 
The primrofe and the violet; 

All fpices, perfumes, and fweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours; 

Nature her charter fhall renew 

And take all lives of things from you ; 

The world depend upon your eye. 

And, when you frown upon it, die. 

Only our loves fhall dill furvive, 

New worlds and natures to out-live ; 

And, like to herald’s moons, remain 
All crefcents, without change or wane. 

Hudibras,part 2. canto I. 

Thofe who have a talent for ridicule, which is fel- 
dom united with a tade for delicate and refined beau¬ 
ties, are quick-fighted in improprieties; and thefe they 
eagerly grafp, in order to gratify their favourite propen- 
fity. Perfons galled are provoked to maintain that ri¬ 
dicule is improper for grave fubjedls. Subjedts really 
grave are by no means fit for ridicule ; but then it is 
urged againd them, that, when called in quedion whe¬ 
ther a certain fubjedt be really grave, ridicule is the 
only means of determining the controverfy. Hence a 
celebrated quedion, Whether ridicule be or be not a 
ted of truth ? 

On one fide, it is obferved, that the objedts of ridi¬ 
cule are falfehood, incongruity, impropriety, or turpi¬ 
tude of certain kinds : but as the objedt of every exci¬ 
ted paffion mud be examined by reafon, before we can 
determine whether it be proper or improper ; fo ridi¬ 
cule mud, apparently at lead, edablifh the truth of the 
improprieties defigned to excite the paffion of contempt. 
Hence it comes in to the aid of argument and reafon, 
when its impreffions on the imagination are confident 
with the nature of things; but when it drikes the fancy 


and affedlions with fidlitious images, it becomes the in- Riding, 
drument of deceit. But however ridicule may imprefs 
the idea of apparent turpitude or falfehood in the ima¬ 
gination, yet dill reafon remains the fupreme judge ; 
and thus ridicule can never be the final ted or touch- 
done of truth and falfehood. 

On the other fide, it is contended that ridicule is 
not a fubjedt of reafoning, but of fenfe or tade ; (fee 
and compare the articles Risible and Congrui- 
ty). Stating the quedion, then, in more accurate 
terms, Whether the fenfe of ridicule be the pro¬ 
per ted for didinguifhing ridiculous objedts from what 
are not fo ? they proceed thus: No perfon doubts that 
our fenfe of beauty is the true ted of what is beautiful; 
and our fenfe of grandeur, of what i3 great or fublime. 

Is it more doubtful whether our fenfe of ridicule be 
the true ted of what is ridiculous ? It is not only the 
the true ted, but indeed the only ted ; for this fubjedt 
comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, under the 
province of reafon. If any fubjedt, by the influence 
of fafliion or cuftora, have acquired a degree of vene¬ 
ration to which naturally it is not intitled, what are 
the proper means for wiping off the artificial colouring, 
and displaying the fubjedt in its true light ? A man 
of true tade fees the fubjedt without difguife ; but if 
he hefitate, let him apply the ted of ridicule, which 
feparates it from its artificial connedtions, and expofes 
it naked with all its native improprieties.—But it is ur¬ 
ged, that the graved and mod ferious matters may be 
fet in a ridiculous light. Hardly fo ; for where an ob¬ 
jedt is neither rifible nor improper, it lies not open in 
any quarter to an attack from ridicule. 

RIDING, in general, fignifies the being carried 
along on any vehicle. 

Riding on horfeback. See Horsemanship. 

Riding, in medicine. During this exercife all the 
vifeera are fhaken, and prefled againd each other ; at 
the fame time the pure air adts with a greater force on 
the lungs. Weakly perfons, or thofe whofe domachs 
are infirm, fliould, however, be cautious of riding be¬ 
fore their meals are fomewhat digefied. 

Biding, in naval affairs, is the date of a {hip’s being 
retained in a particular dation, by means of one or more 
cables with their anchors, which are for this purpofe 
funk into the bottom of the fea, See. in order to pre¬ 
vent the vefiel from being driven at the mercy of the 
wind or current.—A rope is faid to ride, when one 
of the turns by which it is wound about the capdern 
or windlafs lies over another, fo as to interrupt the ope¬ 
ration of heaving. 

Riding Athwart, the pofition of a {hip which lies 
acrofs the diredlion of the wind and tide, when the 
former is fo drong as to prevent her from falling into 
the current of the latter. 

Riding between the Wind and fide, the fituat’on of 
a vefiel at anchor, when the wind and tide adt upon 
her in diredt oppofition, in fuch a manner as to dedroy 
the effort of each other upon her hull; fo that die is 
in a manner balanced between their reciprocal force, 
and rides without the lead drain on her cables. When 
a {hip does not labour heavily, or feel a great drain 
when anchored in an open road or bay, die is faid to 
ride eafy. On the contrary, when fhe pitches violently 
into the fea, fo as to drain her cables, mads, or hull, 
it is called riding hard, and the vefiel is termed a bad 

reader . 
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Riding, reader. A (hip is rarely faid to ride when {he is faften- 
ed at both the ends, as in a harbour or river, that fitua- 
tion being comprehended in the article Mooring. 

Riding, a diftrid vifited by an officer.—Yorklhireis 
divided into three ridings, viz. the eaft, weft, and north 
ridings. In all indictments in that county, both the 
town and riding muft be expreffed. 

Riding, as conneded with gardening, and fufeep- 
tible of embelliftiment. See Gardening. 
kk rva A riding, though in extent differing fo widely from 
tions on a garden, yet agrees with it in many particulars : for. 
Modern exclnfive of that community of charader which refults 
Garden- from their being both improvements, and both deftined 
ing, p. 227. to pleafure, a clofer relation arifes from the property 
&c " of a riding, to extend the idea of a feat, and appropriate 

a whole country to the manfion ; for which purpofe it 
j muft be diftinguifhed from common roads,and the marks 
Decora- of diftindion rquft be borrowed from a garden. Thofe 
tions of a which a farm or a park can fupply are faint and few; 
riding. but whenever circumftances belonging to a garden oc¬ 
cur, they are immediately received as evidence of the 
domain. The fpecies of the trees will often be deci- 
five: plantations of firs, whether placed on the fides 
of the way, or in clumps or woods in the view, denote 
the neighbourhood of a feat: even limes and horfe-chef- 
nuts are not indifferent; for they have always been fre¬ 
quent in improvements, and rare in the ordinary feenes 
of cultivated nature. If the riding be carried through 
a wood, the fhrubs, which for their beauty or their 
fragrance have been tranfplanted from the country in¬ 
to gardens, fuch as the fweet-briar, the viburnum, the 
euonymus, and the wood-bine, ftiould be encouraged 
in the underwood ; and to thefe may be added feveral 
which are ftill peculiar to ftirubberies, but which might 
eafily be transferred to the wildeft coverts, and would 
require no further care. 

Where the fpecies are not, the difpofition may be 
particular, and any appearance of defign is a mark of 
improvement. A few trees (landing out from a hedge¬ 
row, raife it to an elegance above common rufticity : 
and ftill more maybe done by clumps in a fields they 
give it the air of a park. A clofe lane may be deco¬ 
rated with plantations in all the little vacant fpaces: 
and even the groups originally on the fpot (whether 
it be a wood, a field, or a lane), if properly fele&ed, 
and thofe only left which are elegant, will have an ef¬ 
fect : though every beauty of this kind may be found 
in nature, yet many of them are feldom feen together, 
and never unmixed. The number and the choice are 
fymptoms of defign. 

Another fymptom is variety. If the appendages of 
the riding be different in different fields, if in a lane, or 
« wood, fome diilinguiftiing circumftance be provided 
for every bend ; or when, carried over a.n open expo- 
fure, it winds to feveral points of view ; if this be the 
conduft throughout, the intentiqn is evident, to amufe 
the length of the way: variety of ground is alfo a 
charafteriftic of a riding, when it feems to have pro¬ 
ceeded from choice ; and pleafure being the purfuit, 
the changes of the feene both compenfate and account 
for the circuity. 

But a part undiftinguifhed from a common road,fuc- 
ceeding to others more adorned, will by the contraft 
alone be fometimes agreeable ; and there are beauties 
frequent in the high-way, and almoft peculiar to it, 


which may be very acceptable in a riding : a green lane Riding-, 
is always delightful; a paftage winding between thickets 
of brambles and briars, fometimes with, fometimes with¬ 
out a little fpring-wood rifing amongft them, or a cut 
in a continued fweep through the furze of a down or 
the fern of a heath, is generally pleafant. Nor will 
the character be abfolutely loft in the interruption, it 
will foon be refumed, and never forgotten ; when it 
has been once ftrongly impreffed, very flight means 
will preferve the idea. 

Simplicity may prevail the whole length of the way 
when the way is all naturally pleafant, but efpecially 
if it be a communication between feveral fpots, which 
in charadler are raifed above the reft of the country : 

A fine open grove is unufual, except in a park or a 
garden ; it has an elegance in the difpofition which 
cannot be attributed to accident, and it feems to re¬ 
quire a degree of prefervation beyond the care of mere 
hufbandry. A neat railing on the edge of a deep which 
commands a profpedt, alone diftinguifties that from 
other points of view. A building is ftill more ftrongly 
charaCteriftic: it may be only ornamental, or it may 
be accommodated to the reception of company ; for 
though a place to alight at interrupts the range of a 
riding, yet, as the objeCt of an airing, it may often 
be acceptable. A fmall fpot which may be kept by 
the labour of one man, inclofed from the fields, and 
converted into a (hrubbery or any other feene of a gar¬ 
den, will fometimes be a pleafing end to a fhort excur- 
fion from home : nothing fo effedtually extends the idea 
of a feat to a diftance; and not being conftantly vifited, 
it will always retain the charms of novelty and variety. a 

When a riding is carried along a high road, a kind Of a vil- 
of property may in appearance be claimed even there, 1:l o e > 
by planting on both fides trees equidiftant from each 
other, to give it the air of an approach: regularity 
intimates the neighbourhood of a manfion. A village 
therefore feems to be within the domain, if any of the 
inlets to it are avenues: other formed plantations about 
it, and ftill more trivial circumftances, when they are 
evidently ornamental, fometimes produce and always 
corroborate fuch an effedt; but even without raifing 
this idea, if the village be remarkable for its beauty, 
or only for its fingularity, a paffage through it may be 
an agreeable incident in a riding. 

The fame ground which in the fields is no more than 
rough, often feems to be romantic when it is the fite of 
a village : the buildings and other circumftances mark 
and aggravate the irregularity. To ftrengthen this 
appearance, one cottage may be placed on the edge 
of a deep, and fome winding fteps of unhewn done lead 
up to the door ; another in a hollow, with all its little 
appurtenances hanging above it. The pofition of a few 
trees will fometimes anfwer the fame purpofe ; a foot¬ 
bridge here and there for a communication between the 
fides of a narrow dip, will add to the charader ; and 
if there be any rills, they may be condudted fo as great¬ 
ly to improve it. 

A village which has not thefe advantages of ground, 
may,however, be beautiful ; it is diftinguiffied by its 
elegance, when the larger intervals between the houfes 
are filled with open groves, and little clumps are ini 
troduced upon other occafions. The church often is, 
it generally may be, made a piCturefque objeCt. Even 
the cottages may be neat and fometimes grouped 

with 
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Riding, with thickets. If the place be watered by a ftream, 
the erodings may be in a variety of pleafing defigns ; 
and if a fpring rife, or only a well for common ufe be 
l'unk by the fide of the way, a little covering over it 
may be contrived which lhall at the fame time be Am¬ 
ple and pretty. 

There are few villages which may not eafily be ren¬ 
dered agreeable. A fmall alteration in a houfe will 
fometimes occafion a great difference in the appear¬ 
ance. By the help of a few trifling plantations, the 
obje&s which have a good effe& may be fhown to ad¬ 
vantage, thofe which have not may be concealed, and 
fuch as are fimilar be difguifed. And any form which 
offends the eye, whether of ground, of trees, or of 
buildings, may fometimes be broken by the flighted 
circumflances, by an advanced paling, or only by a 
bench. Variety and beauty, in fuch a fubjeft, are ra- 

3 ther the effe&s of attention than expence. 

Of the But if the paffage through the village cannot be 
buildings pleafant; if the buildings are all alike, or Hand in un- 
foVobVfs mean * n g to ws and fimilar fituations ; if the place fur- 
iu a riding, n *lhes no opportunities to contrail the forms of dwell¬ 
ings with thofe of out-houfes ; to introduce trees ^Tnd 
thickets ; to interpofe fields and meadows ; to mix farms 
with cottages; and to place the feveral obje&s in dif¬ 
ferent pofitions: yet on the outfide even of fuch a vil¬ 
lage there certainly is room for wood ; and by that 
alone the whole may be grouped into a mafs, which 
ilia.ll be agreeable when fkirted by a riding ; and flill 
moie fo when feen from a diftance. The feparate farms 
in the fields, alfo, by planting fome trees about them, 
or perhaps only by managing thofe already on the fpot, 
may be made very interefling obje&s ; or if 4 new one 
is to be built, beauty may be confulted in the form of 
the houfe, and the difpofition of its appurtenances. 
Sometimes a chara&er not their own, as the femblance 
of a caftle or an abbey, may be given to them ; they 
will thereby acquire a degree of confideration, which 
they cannot otherwife be entitled to: and obje&s to 
improve the views are fo important to a riding, that 
buddings mull fometimes be ere&ed for that purpofe 
only : but they fhould be fuch as by an a&ual effe& 
adorn or dignify the feene ; riot thofe little flight de¬ 
ceptions which are too well known to fucceed, and 
have no merit if they fail: for though a fallacy fome¬ 
times contributes to fupport a chara&er, or fuggells 
ideas to the imagination, yet in itfelf it may be no im¬ 
provement of a feene ; and a bit of turret, the tip of 
a fpire, and the other ordinary fubje&s of thefe fri¬ 
volous attempts, are fo infignificant as obje&s, that 
whether they are real or fi&itious is almoll a matter of 

4 indifference. 

Ofagarden The fame means by which the profpe&s from a 
are > m P rove d, may be applied to thofe from 
to Uridine a g af den ; though they are not effential to its charac- 
a ' ter, they are important to its beauty ; and wherever 
they abound, the extent only of the range which com¬ 
mands them, determines whether they lhall be feen 
from a riding or a garden. If they belong to the lat¬ 
ter, that affumes in fome degree the predominant pro¬ 
perties of the former, and the two chara&ers approach 


very near to each other: but ftill each has its pecu- Riding, 
liarities. Progrefs is a prevailing idea in a riding ; 
and the pleafantnefs of the way is, therefore, a princi¬ 
pal confideration : but particular fpots are more attend¬ 
ed to in a garden; and to them the communications 
ought to be fubordinate; their dire&ion mull be ge¬ 
nerally accommodated, their beauties fometimes facri- 
ficed to the fituation and the chara&er of the feenes 
they lead to ; an advantageous approach to thefe mull 
be preferred to an agreeable line for the walk ; and the 
circumflances which might otherwife become it are mif- 
placed, if they anticipate the openings: it fhould fome¬ 
times be contralled to them; be retired and dark if 
they are fplendid or gay, and Ample if they are richly 
adorned. At other times it may burft unexpe&edly 
out upon them; not on account of the furprife, which 
can have its effe& only once; but the impreflions are 
ftronger by being fudden; and the contrail is enforced 
by the quicknefs of the tranlition. 

In a riding, the feenes are only the amufements of 
the way, through which it proceeds without flopping t 
in a garden they are principal; and the fubordination 
of the walk raifes their importance. Every art, there¬ 
fore, fhould be exerted to make them feem parts of the 
place. Diftant profpe&s cannot be fo ; and the alie± 
nation does not offend us ; we are familiarized to it; 
the extent forbids every thought of a clofer connection 5 
and if a continuation be preferved between them and 
the points which command them, we are fadsAed. But 
home-views fugged other ideas; they appear to be with¬ 
in our reach : they are not only beautiful in profpe&, 
and wa can perceive that the fpots are delightful; but 
we wilh to examine, to inhabit, and to enjoy them. 

Every apparent impediment to that gratification is a 
difappointment; and when the feenes begin beyond the 
opening, the confequence of the place is lowered; no¬ 
thing within it engages our notice: it is an exhibi¬ 
tion only of beauties, the property of which does not 
belong to it; and that idea, though indifferent in a rii 
ding, which is but a paffage, is very difadvantageous 
to fuch a refidence as a garden. To obviate fuch an 
idea, the points of view fliould be made important; 
the obje&s within be appendages to thofe without; the 
reparations, be removed or concealed ; and large por¬ 
tions of the garden be annexed to the fpots which are 
contiguous to if. The ideal boundary of the place 
is then carried beyond the feenes which are thus ap¬ 
propriated to it; and the wide circuit in which they lie, 
and the different pofitions in which they may be lhown, 
afford a greater variety than can generally be found in 
any garden, the feenery of which is confined to the in- 
clofure. 

Persfield (a) is not a large place; the park con- DefcHp- 
tains about 300 acres; and the houfe Hands in the midft tion of . 
of it. On the fide of the approach, the inequalities of Persfield* 
the ground are gentle, and the plantations pretty ; but 
nothing there is great. On the other fide, a beautiful 
lawn falls precipitately every way into a deep vale which 
fhelves down the middle ; the declivities are diveriified 
with clumps and with groves; and a number of large 
trees ftraggle along the bottom. This lawn is encom- 

paffed 


(a) The feat cf Mr Morris, near Chepftowe, in Monmouthfiure. 
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Riding, parted with wood j and through the wood are walks, 
which open beyond it Upon thofe romantic fcenes which 
furrotind the park, and Which are the glory of Pers¬ 
field. The Wye runs immediately below the wood : 
the river is of a dirty colour ; hut the diape of its 
Courfe is Very various, winding firft in the form of a 
horfe-fhoe, then proceeding in a large, fweep to the 
town of Chepftowe, and afterwards to the Severn. The 
banks are high hills j- in different places deep, bulging 
out, dr hdlldW on the fides; rounded, flattened, or 
irregular at top ; and covered with wood, or broken 
by rocks. They are fomet'nhes feen in front; fome- 
tifties in perfpeilive; falling back for the paffage, or 
clofing behind the bend of the river; appearing to 
meet, rifing above, or diootirig out beyond one ano¬ 
ther. The wood Which inclofes the lawn crowns an 
extehfive range of thefe hills, which overlook all thofe 
on the oppofife fhore, with the country which appears' 
above or between them ; and winding thetnfelves as the 
river Winds,- their fides, all rich and Beautiful, are' al¬ 
ternately exhibited ; and the point of view in one fpot 
becomes an object to the next. 

In mariy places the principal feature i$ a contihtied 
rock, in length a quarter of a mile, perpendicular, high, 
arid placed upon a height. To refemble ruins is com¬ 
mon to rocks: but no rtfitn of any Angle ftrufture was 
ever equal to this enormous pile; it feems to be the 
remains of a city ; and other fmaller heaps Pattered 
about it appear to be fainter traces of the former ex¬ 
tent, and ftrerigthen the fimilitude. It ftretches along 
the brow which terminates the foreft of Dean ; the 
face of it is compofed of imirienfe blocks of ftorie, but 
not rugged; the top is bare arid uneven, but not 
craggy; and from the foot of it, a declivity, covered 
with thicket, Popes gently towards the Wye, but in 
one part is abruptly broken' off by a ledge of rocks, of 
a different hue, and in a different direction. From 
the gfotto it feems to rife immediately over a thick 
Wood, Which extends down a hill Below the point of 
view, acrofs the valley through which the Wye flows, 
and up the oppofite banks, hides the river, arid con¬ 
tinues without interruption to the bottotft of the rock : 
from another feat it is feen by itfelf without even its 
bafe; it faces another, with all its appendages about, 
it; and fometimes the fight of it is partially intercepted 
by trees, beyond which, at a diftance, its long line con¬ 
tinues on through all the opening's between them. 

Another capital objedl is the cattle of Chepftowe, 
a noble ruin of great extent; advanced to the very edge 
of a perpendicular rock, and fo immediately rivetted in¬ 
to it, that from the top of the battlements down to 
the river feems but one precipice : the fame ivy which 
overfpreads the face of the one, twines and clutters 
among the fragments of the other ; many towers, much 
of the walls, and large remains of the chapel, -are 
(landing. Glofe to it is amoft romantic wooden bridge, 
very ancient, very grorefque, at an extraordinary height 
above the river, and feeming to abut againft the ruins 
at one end, and fome rocky hills at the other. The' 
cattle is fo near to the alcove at Persfield, that little 
circumftances in it may' be difcemed ; from other fpots 
more diftant, even from the laWn, and from a fhrubbery 
on the fide of the lawn, it is diftinitly vifible, and al¬ 
ways beautiful, whether it is feen alone, or with the 
Bridge, with the town, with more or with lefs of 
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the rich meadows which lie along the banks of the 
Wye, to its junftion three miles off with the Severn. 
A long fweep of that river allb, its red cliffs, and the 
fine rifing country in the counties of Somerfet and Glou- 
cefter, generally terminate the profpedt. 

Mioft of the hills about Persfield are full of rocks; 
feme are intermixed with hanging woods, and either 
advance a little before them, or retire within them, and 
are backed, or overhung, or feparated by trees. In 
the walk to the cave, a long fucceffion of them is fre¬ 
quently feen in perfpettive, all of a dark colour, and 
with wood in the intervals between them. In other 
parts' the rocks are more wild and uncouth ; and fome¬ 
times they Hand on the tops of the higheft hills ; at 
other times down as low as the river ; they are homely 
objects in one fpot, and appear only in the back-ground 
o"f another. 

The woods concur with the rocks to render the’ 
fcenes of Persfield romantic : the place everywhere 
abounds with them ; they cover the tops of the hills; 
they Hang on the fteeps; or they fill the depths of the 
valleys. In one place they front, in another they rife 
above, in another tfiey fink below the point of view ; 
they are feen fometimes retiring beyond each other, and 
darkening as they recede; arid fometimes art opening 
between two is clofed by a third at a diftance beyond 
them. A pdint, called the Lover's Leap, commands a 
continued furfate of the thickeft foliage, which over¬ 
fpreads a vaft holloW immediately underneath. Below 
the Chiriefe feat the courfe o"f the Wye is in the' ftiape of 
a horfe-fhoe : it is on one fide inclofed by a femicircular 
hanging wood; the direft deeps of a. table-hill fhrit it 
in on the other ; and the great rock fills the interval be¬ 
tween them : in the midftof this rude feene lies the pe- 
ninfula formed b‘y the river, a mile at the lead in length, 
arid in the higheft; date of cultivation : near the ifthmus 
the grorind rifeS corifiderably, and thence defcehds in a 
bto'keri fur face', till it flattens to the water’s edge at 
the other extremity. The whole* is divided into corn¬ 
field's and paftures; they are feparated by hedge-rows, 
coppices, and thickets; open clumps and fingle trees 
Hand out in the meadows ; arid houfes and other 
buildings, which belo'ng to the farms, are fcattered 
airiongft them : nature fo cultivated, furrounded by 
nature fo wild, compofe a mod lovely landfcape' toge¬ 
ther. 

The comfnuriieations between thefe' feveral points 
are generally by clofe walks ; but the covert ends near 
the Chioefe' feat; and a path is afterwards conducted 
through the upper park to a rudic temple, which over¬ 
looks on one fide forte of the romantic views which 
have been deferihed, and on the ofher the cultivated 
hills and valleys of Monmouthlhire. To the rude and 
magnificent fcenes of nature now fucceeds a pleafanf, 
fertile, and beautiful country, divided into inclofures, 
not covered with woods, nor broken by rocks and pre¬ 
cipices, but only varied by eafy fwelTs and gentle de¬ 
clivities. Yet the profpeft is riot tame : the hills in it 
are high ; and it is bounded by a vaft fweep- of the Se¬ 
vern, which is here vifible for many miles together, and 
receives in its courfe the Wye and the Avon. 

From the temple a road leads to tht^Windcliff, an 
eminence much above the reft, arid Commanding the 
whole in one view. The Wye runs at the foot of the 
hill; the periinfilla lies juft below ; the deep bofom of ’ 
H h the, 
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Kuliev, the femicircnlar -hanging wood is full in fight ; over 
part of it the great rock appears; all its bafe, all its 
accompaniments, are feen; the country immediately 
beyond it is full of lovely hillocks; and the higher 
grounds in the counties of Somerfet and Gloucefter 
rile in the horizon. The Severn feems to be, as it 
really is, above Chepflowe, three or four miles wide ; 
below the town it fpreads almoft to a fea ; the county 
of Monmouth is there the hither fhore, and between 
, its beautiful hills appear at a great diftance the moun¬ 
tains of Brecknock and Glamorganfhire. In extent, 
in variety, and grandeur, few profpedts are equal to 
this. It comprehends all the noble fcenes of Persfield, 
encompafled by fome of the fined country in Britain. 
See Gardening. 

RIDLEY (Nicholas), bifliop of London, and a 
martyr to the Reformation, was defcended of an an¬ 
cient family, and born in the beginning of the 16th 
century, at Wilmontfwick in Northumberland. From 
the grammar-fchool at Newcaftle, upon Tyne, he was 
fent to Pernbroke-hall in Cambridge, in the year 1518, 
where he was fupported by his uncle Dr Robert Rid¬ 
ley, fellow of Queen’s college. In 1522 he took his 
firlt degree in arts; two years after, was eledted fel¬ 
low; and, in 1525, he commenced mailer of arts. 
In 1527, having taken orders, he was fent by his 
uncle, for further improvement, to the Sorbonne at 
Paris ; from thence he went to Louvain, and continued 
abroad till the year 1529. On his return to Cam¬ 
bridge, he was chofen under-treafurer. of the univerfity; 
and, in 1533, was eledtedfeniorprodtor. He afterwards 
proceeded bachelor of divinity, and was chofen chap¬ 
lain of the univerfity, prator, and magljler glome rim. 
At this time he was much admired as a preacher and 
difputant. He loft his kind uncle in 1536; but was 
foon after patronifed by Dr Cranmer, arcbbiihop of 
Canterbury, who made him his domeftic chaplain, and 
prefentedhim to the vicarage of Herne in Eaft Kent ; 
where, we are told, he preached the dodtrine of the 
Reformation. In 1540, having commenced dodtor 
of divinity, he was made king’s chaplain ; and, in the 
fame year, was eledted matter of his college in Cam¬ 
bridge. Soon after, Ridley was Collated to a prebend 
in the church of Canterbury; and it was not long be¬ 
fore he was accufed in the bithop’s court, at the infti- 
gation of bifliop Gardiner, of preaching againft the 
dodtrine of the Six Articles. The matter being re¬ 
ferred to Cranmer, Ridley was acquitted. In 1545, 
he was made a prebendary ofWeftminfter abbey; in 
1547 was prefented, by the fellows of Pembroke-hall, 
to the living of Soham, in the diocefe of Norwich ; 
and the fame year was confecrated bifhop of Rochefter. 
In 1550 he was tranflated to the fee of London; in 
which year he was one of the commiffioners for exa¬ 
mining bifhop Gardiner, and concurred in his depri¬ 
vation. In the year 1552, our prelate returning from 
Cambridge, unfortunately for himfelf, paid a vifit to 
the Princefs, afterwards Queen Mary; to whom, 
prompted by his zeal for reformation, he exprefied 
himfelf with too much freedom; for fhe was fcarce- 
ly feated on the throne when Ridley was doomed a 
vidtim to her revenge. With Cranmer and Lafimer he 
was burnt alive at Oxford, on the 16th of Odtober 
1555. He wrote, x. A treatife concerning images in 
churches. 2. Brief declaration of the Lord’s Supper, 


3. Ceitain godly and comfortable conferences betweon R ‘fl e 
bifhop Ridley and Mr Hugh Latimer, during their R . H 
imprifonment. 4. A comparifon between the comfort- 
able dodtrine of the Gofpel and the traditions of the 
Popifh religion ; and'other works. 

RIFLE, in gunneiy. See Gunnery, n° $6, et 

/'?• 

RIGA, a large, ftrong, populous, and rich town 
of the Ruffian empire, and capital of Livonia. It is 
a large trading place, and has a very confiderable for- 
trefs ; the trade is chiefly in corn, fkins, leather, and 
naval ftores. It was taken by the Ruffians in 1710, 
after they had blocked it up a long while, during which 
the inhabitants were afflidted with the plague. The 
caftle is fquare, and defended by four towers and fix 
baftions; befides which, it has a fine arfenal. The 
Proteftants have ftill a handfome college here. It is 
feated on a large plain on the river Dwina. E. Long. 

24. 25. N. Lat 57. o. 

RIGADOON, a gay and brifk dance, borrowed 
originally from Provence in France, and performed in 
figure by a man and woman. 

RIGGING of a Ship, a general name given to all 
the ropes employed to fupport the raafts, andto extend 
or reduce the fails, or arrange them to the difpofition of 
the wind. The former, which are ufed to fuftain the 
maft, remain ufually in a fixed pofition, and are call¬ 
ed fanding rigging ; fuch are the fhrouds, flays, and 
back-ftays. The latter, whofe office is to manage the 
fails, by communicating with various blocks or pul¬ 
leys, fituated in different places of the mails, yards, 
fhrouds, See. are comprehended in the general term of 
running rigging; fuch are the braces, fheets, haliards, 
clue-lines, brails. See. 

In rigging a maft, the firft thing ufually fixed upon 
its head is a circular wreath or rope, called the gromet, 
or collar, which is firmly beat down upon the top of 
the hounds. The intent of this is to prevent the fhrouds 
from being fretted or worn by the treftle-trees, or 
fhoulders of the maft; after this are laid on the two 
pendents, from whofe lower ends the main or fore 
tackles are fufpended; and next, the fhrouds of the 
Larboard and larboard fide, in pairs, alternately. The 
whole is covered by the flays, which are the largeft 
ropes of the rigging. When a yard is to be rigged, 
a gromet is alfo driven firft on each of its extremities; 
next to this are fitted on the horfes, the braces, and 
laftly-the lifts or top-fail fheet-blocks. 

The principal objedts to be confidered in rigging a 
fhip, appear to be llrength, convenience, and fimpli- 
cicy : or, the properties of affording fufficient fecurity 
to the mails, yards, and fails; of arranging the whole 
machinery in the moll advantageous manner, to fu- 
flain the mails, and facilitate the management of the 
fails ; and of avoiding perplexity, and rtjefling what¬ 
ever is fuperfluous or unneceffary. The perfedtion of 
this art, then, confifts in retaining all thofe qualities, 
and in prefeiving a judicious medium between them. 

See Ship-buidding. 

RIGHT, in geometry, fignifies the fame with 
flraight; thus, a flraight line is called a right one. 

Right is a title conferred, 1. Together, with Re¬ 
verend, upon all bifhops. 2. Together with Honour¬ 
able, upon earls, vifeounts, and barons. 3. By courtefy, 
together with Honourable , upon the fons of dukes, mar- 

qu’fies 
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The term 
right ex¬ 
plained. 

*- See Rec¬ 
titude. 


quiffes, and the elded fons of earls. ’ 4. Together with 
Honourable, to the fpeaker cf the houfe of, commons; 
but to no other commoner excepting thofe who are 
members of his majedy’s mod: honourable privv-council; 
and the three lord mayors of London, York, and Dub¬ 
lin, and the lord provoft of Edinburgh, during their 
office. See Honourable and Provost. 

Hereditary Right. See Hereditary. 

Right is a word which, in the propriety of the 
Englilh language, is ufed fometimes as an adjective and 
fometimes as a fubftantivc. As an adjeftive it is nearly 
of the fame import with Jit, fuita'lb coining, proper ; 
and whild it exprefles a quality, it indicates a relation*. 
Thus when we fay that an aftion is right, we mult rot 
only know the nature of the action, but, if we fpeak 
intelligibly, mult alfo perceive its relation to the end 
for which it was performed ; for an aftion may be 


their wives, and fovereigns to the allegiance of their Ri k* 
fubjefts ?” As thefe queltions contain in them nothing 
ahfurd, it is obvious that they are each capable of ,1 
precife anlwer ; but it is impoilible to give to any cf 
them an anfvrer which fluid have any meaning, and n; t 
imply that right and obligation are reciprocal, or, in 
other words, that wherever there is a right. in one perfon, 
there is a correfponding obligation upon ethers. Thus- 
to the quellioR, “ Why have parents a right to reve¬ 
rence from their children it may be anfwered, “ be- 
caufc, under God, they were the authors of their chil¬ 
dren’s being, and protected them from danger, and fur- 
nilhed them with neceffaries, when they were in a date 
fo helplefs that they could do nothing for themfelves.” 

This anfwer conveys no other meaning than that there 
is an obligation upon children, in return f r benefits 
received, to reverence their parents. But what is the 


right with one end in view which would be wrong with fource of this obligation ? It can only be the will of 
another. The conduct of that general would be right, God, the moral fenfe, or the fitr.efs of things, 
wffio, tofave an army that could not be other wife faved. This view of the nature of right will enable us to 
fhould place a fmall detachment in a ftatic.n where he form a proper judgment of the affertion of a late writer, 
knew they would all be inevitably cut off; but his con- “ that man has no rights.” The arguments by which GodwV» 
duct would be very wrong were he to throw away the this apparent paradox is maintained, are not merely in- Political 
life of a Angle individual for any purpofe, however im- genious and plaufible ; they are abfolutely conclufive. J u ft |Ce> 
portant, which he knew how to accomplifli without But then our philofopher, who never choofes to travel 


fuch a facrifice. 

Many philofophers have talked of aftions being right 
and wrong in the abdraft without regard to their na¬ 
tural confequences; and converting the word into a 
lubdantive they have fancied an eternal rule of right, 
by which the morality of human conduit is in every 
particular cafe to be tried. But in thefe phrafes we 


in the beaten track, takes the word right in a fenfe ve¬ 
ry different from that in which it has been ufed by all 
other men, and confiders it as equivalent to diferetionary 
power. “ By the word right (fays he) is underdood a 
full and complete power of either doing a thing or 
omitting it, without the perfon’s becoming liable to ani- 
madverlion or cenfure from another; that is, in other 


a 

Rights of 
man. 


can difeover no meaning. Whatever is right mull be words, without his incurring any degree of turpitude 
lo on feme account or other ; and whatever is fit, mull be cr guilt.” In this fenfe of the word he affirms, and 
fit for feme purpofe. When he whorefts the foundation affirms truly, that a man has no rights, no difci etionary 
of virtue on the moral fenfe, fpeaks of an aftion being power whatever, except in things of fuch total indiffe- 
right, he mull mean that it is fuch as, through the me- rence as, whether “ he fhall lit on the right or on the 
dium of that fenfe, will excite complacency in the mind left fide of his fire, or dine on beef to day or to-mor- 
-of the agent, and gain to him the general approbation row.” 

of mankind. When he w ho rells moral obligation on A piopofition fo evidently true as this, dood not in 
the will of God, fpeaks of fome aftions as right and of need of argument to fupport it ; but as his arguments 
others as wrong, he mud mean that the former are are clearly expreffed, and afford a complete confutation 
agreeable to the divine will, however made known to of fome popular errors fanftioned by the refpeftable 
men, and the latter difagreeable to it; and the man phrafe rights of man, we fhall give our readers an oppor- 
who deduces the laws of virtue from what he calls the tunity of dudying them in his own words. 
ftnefs of things, mud have fome end in view, f< r which “ Political fociety is founded on the principles cf 
things are fit, and denominate aftions right or wr.,ng as morality and judice. It is impoffible for intelleftual 
they tend to promote or counteraft that end. beings to be brought into coalition and intercourfe 

But the word right, ufed as a lubdantive,' has in com- without a certain mode of conduft, adapted to their 
mon as well as in philofophical language a fignification nature and conneftion, immediately becoming a duty 
which at fird view appears to be very different from this, incumbent on the parties concerned. Men would ne- 
It denotes n juft claim or an honeji pojfejfion. Thuswefay, ver have affociated if they had not imagined that, in 
a father has a right to reverence from his children, a confequence' of that affociation, they would mutual! r 
hufband to the love and fidelity of his wife, and a king conduce to the advantage and happinefs of each other, 
to the allegiance of las fubjefts. But if we trace thefe This is the real purpofe, the genuine bads, of their in- 
' rights to their fuurce, we (hall find that they are all laws tercourfe ; and, as far as this purpofe is anfwered, lb 
ot moral obligation, and that they are called rights only far does fociety anfwer the end of its inditmion. There 
becaufe it is agreeable to the will of God, to the in- is only one postulate more that is neceffary to bring in 
dinftive dictates of the mcral fenfe, or to the fitr-efs of to a conclufive mode of realm.ing upon this fuhjeft. 
things, if fuch a phrafe lias any meaning, that children Whatever is meant by the term right, there can neither 
reverence their parents, that wives love their hulbatids, be oppofite rights, nor rights and duties hodile to each 
and that fubjefts pay allegiance to their fovercigr. This other. The rights of one man cannot clafh wdh or be 
will be apparent to any man who fhall put to himfelf dedruftive of the rights cf another : for this, inflead of 
fuch queltions as thefe ; “ Why have parents a right to rendering the fuhjeft an import mt branch of truth and 
reverence from their children, bufoands to the love of morally as the advocates of the rights of man certain. 

Hh : ly 
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!y underftnnd it tD be, would be to reduce it to a heap 
of nnintellignble jargon and- inconfiftency. If one man 
have a right to be free, another man oannothave a right 
to make him a Have ; if one man have a right to inflidt 
chaftifement upon me, I cannot have a right to with¬ 
draw myfelf from chaftifement; if my neighbour have 
a right to a fum of money in my poffeffion, I cannot 
have a right to retain it in my pocket. It cannot be 
left ir.controvertible, that I have no right to omit what 
my duty prefcribes. From hence it inevitably follows 
that men have no rights. 

“ It is commonly faid, ‘ that a man has a right to 
thedifpofal of his fortune, a right to the employment 
of his time, a right to the uncontrolled choice of his 
profefllon or purfuits.’ But this can never be confid¬ 
ently affirmed till it can be ftiown that he has no duties 
prefcribing and limiting his mp.de of proeeffing in ail 
thafe refpedts. 

“ In reality, nothing can appear more wonderful to 
a careful inquirer, than that two ideas fo incompatible 
as man and rights fhould .ever have been affaciated toge- 
gether. Certain it is, than one of them muft be utterly 
exclufive and annihilatory pf the other. Before we 
afcribe rights to man, we muft conceive of him as a 
being endowed with intellect, and capable of difcerning 
the differences and tendencies of things. But a being 
endowed with intellect, and capable of difcerning the 
differences and tendencies of things, inftantly becomes 
a moral being, and has duties incumbent on him to 
dii'charge : and duties and rights, as has already been 
lhown, are abfolutely exclufive of each other. 

It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of 
libeity, ‘ that princes and magiftrates have no rights j’ 
and np pofition can be more incontrovertible. There 
is no fituation of their lives that has not its correfpon- 
dent duties. There is no power intrufted to them that 
they are not bound to exercife exclusively for the public 
good. It is ftrange, that perfons adopting this prin¬ 
ciple did not go a ftep farther, and perceive that the 
fame reftridtions were applicable to fubjedts and citi¬ 
zens.” 

This reafonjng is unanfwerble ; but it militates not 
againft the rights of man in the ufual acceptation of the 
v/ords, which are never employed to denote difcretion- 
ary power, but a juft claim on the one hand, implying 
a co.rrefpondjng obligation on the other. Whether -the 
phrafe be abfolutely proper is not worth the debating ; 
jt is authorifed by cuftom—rthe jits et norma loqumdi — 
atid is univerfally underftood except by fuch as the de¬ 
mons of fadiion, in the form of paradoxical writers on 
political juftice, have been able to miflead by fophiftical 
reafonings. 

Rights, in the common acceptation of the word, 
are of various kinds: they are natural oi advent ft ous , 
alienable or unalienable, perfeSt or imperfeS, particular or 
general. See the article Liberty. 

Natural rights are thofe which a man has to his 
life, limbs, and liberty ; to the produce of his perfonal 
labour; to the nfe, in common with others, of air, light, 
and water, &c. That every man has a natural right 
or juft claim tothefe things, is evident from their being 
abfolutely neceffary to enable him to anfwer that pur- 
pofe, whatever it may be, for which he was made a li¬ 
ving and a rational being. This fhows undeniably, that 
the Author ofhis nature defigned that he fhould have 
the ufe of them, and that the man who fhould wanton- 
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ly deprive .him of any one of them, would be guilty of Rigfir. 
a breach of the divine law, as well as adt inconfiftently 
with the fitnefs things in every fenfe in which that 
phrafe can poffibly be underftood. 6 

Adventitious rights are thofe which a king-has ever A ° vei ‘ti- 
his fubjedls, a general over his foldiers, a hulband to the r ;". s ts 
perfon and affedtipns of his wife, and which every map 
has to the greater part of his property. That the right 
of the king and the general are adventitious, is univer¬ 
fally admitted. The rights of property have been con- 
fidered elfewhere (fee Property) ; and'though the hu¬ 
man conftitution fhows fufficiently that men and women 
have a natural right to the ufe of each other, yet it i? 
evident that the exclufive right of anyone man to any 
one woman, and vice verfa muft be an adventitious 
right: But the important queftion is, How are adven¬ 
titious rights acquired ? 

In anfwer to this queftion, the moralift who deduces Hov/ac- 
the laws of virtue from the will of God, obferves, that quircd, 
as God appears from his works to be a benevolent Be¬ 
ing, who wills the happinefs of all his creatures (fee 
Metaphysics, n° 312.), he muft of courfe will every¬ 
thing which naturally tends to promote that happinefs. 

But .the exiftence of civil fociety evidently contributes 
in 3 great dgree to promote the fum of human Jiappi- 
nefs (See Society) ; and therefore whatever is ocsef- 
fary fo,F the fupport of civil fociety in general, or for 
the .condudl of particular focieties already eftablifhed, 
muft be agreeable to the will of G.od : .But the alle¬ 
giance of fubjedls to their fo.vereign, the obedience of 
foldiers to their leader, the protedtio.o ©f private pr©r 
perty, and the fulfilling of contra dts, are all ablolutely 
neceffary to the fupport of fociety; and hence the 
rights of kings, generals, hulbands, and wives, &e, 
though adventitious, and immediately derived from hu¬ 
man appointment, are not lefs facred than natural rights 
fince they may all be ultimately traced to the lame 
fource, The fame conclufion may eafdy be drawn By 
the philosopher, who refts moral obligation on the fit- 
nefs of things or on a moral fenfe ; only it muft in each 
of thefe cafes partake of the inftabi}ity of its founda¬ 
tion. g 

To the facrednefe of the rights of marriage, an au- Objedfions.- 
thor already quoted has lately urged fom.e declamatory t0 fome 
objedtions. “ It is abfurd (fays he) to expedt, that 
the inclinations and willies of two human beings lheuld ^ 
coincide through any long period of time. To oblige 
them to adt and to live together, is to fubject them to 
fome inevitable portion of thwarting, bickering, and 
unhappinefs; This cannot be otherwjle, a long as 
man has failed to reach the ftandard of abfolute perfec¬ 
tion. Thp fuppofition that I mull have a companion 
for life, is the refulc of a complication of vices. It is 
the didlate of cowardice, and not of fortitude. It flows 
from the defire of being loved dnd.efteemed for fome- 
thing that is not defert. 

“ But the evil of marriage, as it is pradtifeJ in Eu¬ 
ropean countries, lies deeper than this. The kahit is,, 
for a tlroughtlefs and romantic youth of each fex to 
come together, to fee each other for a few times, and. 
under circumfta-nces full of delufion, and then to vow to 
each other eternal attachment. What is the cocfe- 
quence of this ? In almoft every inftance they find tbem- 
felves deceived. They are reduced to make the bell 
of anirretrievable mi ft alee. They are prefented with 
the ftrongeft imaginable temptation to become the dupes; 

off 
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.Right, of falsehood. They arc led to conceive it their wifeft 
policy to Ihut their eyes upon realities; happy if by any 
pervcrfion of inelleR they can perfuade themfelves that 
they were right in their firft crude opinion of their com¬ 
panion. 

So long as two human beings are forbidden by 
•pofitive iaftitution to follow the didates of their own 
mind, prejudice is alive and vigorous. So long as I 
Peek to engrofs one woman to myfelf, and to prohibit 
my neighbour from proving his fuperior defert and reap¬ 
ing the fruits of it, I am guilty of the moft odious of 
all monopolies. Over this imaginary prize men watch 
with perpetual jealoufy ; and one man will find his de- 
ikes and his capacity to circumvent as much excited, as 
the other is excited to traverfe his projeds and fruftrate 
his hopes. As long as this ftate of fociety continues, 
philanthropy will he eroded and checked in a thoufand 
ways, and the hill augmenting ftream of abufe will con¬ 
tinue to flow. 

* l The abolition of marriage will be attended with 
no evils. The jntercourfe of the fexes will fall under 
the fame fyftem as any other fpecies of friendihip. Ex- 
clufively of all groundlefs and obftinate attachments, it 
will be impoffible for me to live in the world without 
finding one man of a worth fuperior to that of any 
other whom I have an opportunity of obferving. To 
this man J fhah feel a kindnefs in exad proportion to 
jny appr-ehenfion of his worth. The cafe will be pre- 
cifely the fame with isefped to the female fex ; I (hall 
alliduoufly cultivate the intercourfe of that woman whole 
a.ccomplilhments lhall ftrike la.e in the mod powerful 
manner. ‘ But it may happen that other men wil} feel 
for her the fame preference that I do.’ This will 
create no difficulty. We may all enjoy her converfa- 
tion ; and we ft all all be wife enough to eonfider the 
feofual intercourfe as a very trivial object. This, like 
,every other affair in which two perfons are concerned, 
muft be regulated in each fucceffive inftance by the un¬ 
forced confent of either party. It is a mark of the ex¬ 
treme depravity of our prefent habits, that we are io- 
clined to fuppofe the fenlual intercourfe anywife ma¬ 
terial to the advantages ariling from the pureft affec¬ 
tion. Reafonable mer. now eat and drink, not from 
the love of pleafure, but hecaufe eating and drinking 
are effential to our healthful exiflence. Reafonable 
men then will propagate their fpecies, not becaufe a 
certain fenlible pleafure is annexed to this ad ion, but 
becaufe it is rigiit the fpecies fhould be propagated 
and the manner in which they exereile this fundion 
g will be regulated by the didates of reafon and duty.” 

Obviated. It is 1 igh; then, according to this political innovator, 
that the fpecies fhould be propagated, and reafonable 
men in his Utopian commonwealth would be incited by 
reafon and duty to propagate them : but the way to 
fulfil this duty, experience, which is Celdom at one with 
fpeculative reformation, his already demonftrated. Dot 
to conlift in tire promifeuous intercourfe of feveral men 
with one woman, but in the fidelity of individuals of 
the two fexes to each other. Common proftitutes 
among us feldoro prove with child ; and the fociety of 
jirreoys in Otaheitee, who have completely divefted 
themf-'lv .s of what our author calls prejudice, and are by 
no meaus guilty of his mojl odious of all morupo ies, are 
for the mod part childlefs (See Otaheitee). He 
feems to think that a Hate of equal property would cc- 


ceffarily deftroy our relifli for luxury, decreafe our in¬ 
ordinate appetites of every kind, and lead us univerfally 
to prefer the pleafures of intelleR to the pleafures of 
fenle. But here again experience is againft him. The 
Arrears who have a property in .their women perfectly 
equal, are the moft luxurious and l’enfual wretches on 
the face of the earth; fenfual ind,«ed to a degree of 
which the moft libidinous European can hardly form a 
conception. 

By admitting it to be a duty to propagate the fpe¬ 
cies, our author muft neceffarily grant that every thing 
is right which is requifite to the fulfilling of that duty, 
and the contrary wrong. If fo, promifeuous concubi¬ 
nage is wrong, fince we have feen, that hy a law of na¬ 
ture it js incompatible with the duty ; whence it follows 
on his own principles, that the fexual union by pairs 
muff be right. The only queftion therefore to be de¬ 
cided between him and his opponents is, “ Whether 
fhould that union be temporary or permanent?” And 
we think the following obfervations by Mr Paley fuffi- 
cient to decide it to the conviRion of every perfon not 
blinded by the rage of innovaiion. 

“ A lawgiver, whofe counfels were direRed by views 
of general utility, and obffruRed by no local impedi¬ 
ments, would make tire marriage-contraR indiffoluble 
during the joint lives of the parfies, for the fake of the 
following advantages : Such a unW»r tends to preferve 
peace and concord between married perfons, by perpe¬ 
tuating their common intereft, and by inducing a ne- 
cefiity of mutual compliance. An earlier termination 
of it would produce a feparate intereft. The wife 
would naturally look forward to the diffolution of the 
paitnerfhip, and endeavour to draw to herfelf a fund 
againft the time when fha was no longer to have accefs 
to the fame refources. This would beget (peculation on 
one fide, and miftruft on the other ; evils which at pre¬ 
fent very little difturb the confidence of married life. 
The fecond effeR of making the union determinable 
only by death, is not lefs beneficial. It neceffarily hap¬ 
pens, the adverfe tempers, habits, and taftes, oftentimes 
meet, in marriage. In which cafe each party muft take 
pains to give up what offends, and praRice what may 
gratify, the other. A man and woman in love with 
each other do this infenfibly : but love is neither gene¬ 
ral nor durable ; and where this is wanting, no leffons 
of duty, no delicacy of fentiment, will go half fo far 
with the generality of mankind and womankind as this 
one intelligible refleRion, that they muft each make the 
bell; of their bargain ; and that feeing they mult either 
both be m’fferable or both (hare in the fame nappinefs 
neither can find their own comfort but in promoting 
the pleafure of the other. Thefe compliances, though 
at firft extorted by neceility, become in time eafy and 
mutual; and though lefs endearing than affiduities which 
take their rife Irom affeRion, generally procure to 
the married pair a repofe and fatisfaRion fufficient for 
their happinels.” 

So differently from our author does this judicious 
writer reafon concerning the effeRs of a permanent 
uni. n on the tempers of the married pair. Inflead of 
fuhjcRing them to fome inevitable portion of thwart¬ 
ing, bickeri g, and unhappinefs, it Jays them, in his 
opinion, under the neceffity of curbing their unruly 
paflions, and acquiring h ibits of gentlenels, forbearance. 
Slid peace. To this we may add, that both believing 
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Rights a- 
lienable 
and unali¬ 
enable : 


Right. 1 h e children propagated during their marriage to be 
their own (a belief unattainable by the father in 
a date of promifcuous concubinage), they come by a na¬ 
tural procefs of the human paffions (fee Passion) to 
love each other through the medium of their offspring. 
But if it be the duty of man to acquire a fpirit firft 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eafy to be intreated, 
it mufl be agreeable to the will of God, and a branch 
of the fitnefs of things, that the fexual union laft du¬ 
ring the joint lives of the parties ; and therefore the ex- 
clufive right of marriage, though adventitious, mult be 
equally facred with thofe which are natural. 

But to return from this digreffion, into which the 
importance of the fubjeft led us, rights, befides be¬ 
ing natural or adventitious, are likewife alienable or un¬ 
alienable. Every man, when he becomes the member of 
a civil community, alienates a part of his natural rights. 
In a Hate of nature, no man has a fuperior on earth, 
and each has a right to defend his life, liberty, and pro¬ 
perty, by all the means which nature has put in his 
power. In civil fociety, however, thefe rights are all 
transferred to the laws and the magiftrate, except in 
cafes of fitch extreme urgency as leave not time for le¬ 
gal interpofition. This lingle confideration is fuffi- 
cient to fhow, that the right to civil liberty is alien¬ 
able ; though, in the vehemence of men’s zeal for it, 
and,in the language of fome political remonftrances, it 
has often been pronounced to be an unalienable right. 
“ The true reafon (fays Mr Paley) why mankind hold 
in deteftation the memory of thofe who have fold their 
liberty,to a tyrant is, that, together with their own, 
they fold commonly or endangered the liberty of others; 
of which they had certainly no right to difpofe.” The 
rights of a prince over his people, and of a hufband over 
u '' his wife, are generally and naturally unalienable. 
Perfedtand ; Another cfivifion of rights is into thofe which areper- 
imperfect, fed and thofe which are imperfect. Perfedt rights are 
fuch as may be precifely afcertained and afferted by 
'force, or in civil fociety by the courfe of law. To im- 
'perfedl rights neither force nor law is applicable. A 
man’s rights to his life, perfon, and property, are all 
yjferfedt; for if any of thefe be attacked, he may repel 
the attack by inftant violence, punifh the agreffor by 
"the courfe of law, or compel the author of the injury 

■ to make reftitution or fatisfadtion. A woman’s right 
to her honour is likewife perfedt; for if the can¬ 
not otherwife efcape, ffie may kill the ravifher. Every 
poor man has undoubted right to relief from the rich ; 
but his right is imperfedt, for if the relief be not volun¬ 
tarily given, he cannot compel it either by law or by 

■ violence. There is no duty upon which the Cliriftian 
religion puts a greater value than alms-giving; and every 
preacher of the gofpel has an undoubted right to in- 

V culcate the practice of it upon his audience ; but even 
'this! right is imperfedt, for he cannot refufe the com- 
munion-to a man merely on account of his illiberalitv 
to the poor, as he can to another for the negledt of any 
duty comprehended under the term juftice. In elec¬ 
tions or appointments to offices, where the qualifica¬ 
tions are prefcribed, the belt qualified candidate has un- 
queftionably a right to fuccefs; yet if he be rejedted, 
he can neither feize the office by force, nor obtain re- 
drefs at law. His right, therefore, is imperfedt. 

- Here a queftion naturally offers itfelf to our confidera¬ 

tion : “ How comes a perlon to have a right to a thing, 
2 


and yet have no right to ufe the means neceffary to ob¬ 
tain it?” The anfwer is, That in fuch cafes the object 
or the circumftances of the right are fo indeterminate, 
that the permiffion of force, even where the right is 
real and certain, would lead to force in other cafes 
where there exifts no right at all. Thus, though the 
poor man has a right to relief, who (hall afeertain the 
mode, feafon, and quantum of it, or the perfon by whom 
it (hall be adminiftered ? Thefe thing's muff be afeer- 
tained before the right to relief can be enforced by 
law ; but to allow them to be afcertained by the poor 
themfelves, would be to expofe property to endlefs 
claims. In like manner, the comparative qualifications 
of the candidate mud be afcertained, before he can en¬ 
force his right to the office ; but to allow him to afeer¬ 
tain his qualifications himfelf, would be to make him 
judge in his.own caufe between himfelf and his neigh¬ 
bour. 

Wherever the right is imperfedt on one fide, the cor- 
refpending obligation on the other mufl; be imperfedt 
likewife. The violation of it, however, is often not 
lefs criminal in a moral and religious view than of a 
perfedt obligation. It is well obferved by Mr Paley, 
that greater guilt is incurred by difappointing a wor¬ 
thy candidate of a place upon which perhaps his live¬ 
lihood depends, and in which he could eminently ferve 
the public, than by filching a book out of a library or 
picking a pocket of a handkerchief. The fame fenti- 
ment has been expreffed by Mr Godwin, but in terms 
by much too ftrong, and fuch as fhow that- he was not 
at the time complete mailer of his fubjedt. “ My 
neighbour (fays he) has juft as much right to put an 
end to my exiftence with dagger or poifon, as to deny 
me that pecuniary affiftance without which I muft 
fiarve, or as to deny me that affiftance without which 
my intelledtual attainments, or my moral exertions, will 
be materially injured. He has juft as much right to 
amufe himfelf with burning my houfe, or torturing my 
children upon the rack, as to fhut himfelf up in a cell, 
carelefs about his fellow men, and to hide ‘ his talent in 
a napkin.” 

It is certainly true,that the man who fhowld fuffer ano¬ 
ther to ftarve for want of that relief which lie knew that 
he alone could afford him, would be guilty of murder, 
and murder of the cruelleft kind ; but there is an im- 
menfe difference between depriving fociety of one of 
its members, and with-holding from that member what 
might be neceffary to enable him to make the greateft 
poffible intelledtual attainments. Newton might have been 
ufeful and happy though he had never been acquainted 
wi-th the elements of mathematics ; and the late cele¬ 
brated Mr Ferguffon might have been a valuable mem¬ 
ber of fociety, though he had never emerged from his 
original condition of a fhepherd. The remainder of the 
paragraph is too abfurd to require a formal confutation. 
Had our author, burying his talent in a napkin, ihne 
himfelf up fevea years ago in a cell, carelefs about Lis 
fellow men and political juftice, he would have deprived 
the public of what he dotrbtlefs btheves to be much ufe¬ 
ful inftrudtion ; but had he at that period amufed him¬ 
felf with burning his neighbour’s lion fe, and torturing 
on the rack two or three children, he would have cut 
off, for any thing he could know, two or three future 
Newtons, and have himfelf been cut off by the infulted 
Jaws of his country. Now, without fuppofing the value 
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That it does not follow from the 
are warranted to fay, that however great his merits may doftrine of the atonement, and confequently that it has 
be, they are not infinite, and that the addition of thofe no foundation in Scripture, will appear elfewhere. See 
of one Newton to them would undoubtedly increafe Theology. 

their fum. ■#*// of Rights, in law, is a declaration delivered by 

Rights , are particular or general. Particular rights the lords and commons to the prince and princefs of. 
are liich as belong to certain individuals or orders of Orange, 13th February 1688; and afterwards enafted 
men, and not to others. The rights of kings, of ma- in parliament, when they became king and queen. It 
Iters, of hulbands, of wives, and, in fhort, all the rights fets forth, that king James did, by the affiftance of di- 
which originate in fociety, are particular. General vers evil counfellors, endeavour to fubvert the laws and 
rights are thofejlwhich belong to the fpecies colledtively. liberties of this kingdom, by exercifing a power of dif- 
Such are our rights to the vegetable produce of the penfing with and fufpending of laws; by levying mo- 
earth, and to the flefh of animals for food, though ney for the ufe of the crown by pretence of preroga- 
about the origin of this latter right there has been much tive without confent of parliament; by profecuting thofe 
diverfity of opinion, which we have noticed in another who petitioned the king, and dii’couraging petitions ; 
place. (See Theology, Part I. feft. zd). If the by railing and keeping a Handing army in time of 
vegetable produce of the earth be included under the peace ; by violating the freedom of election of members 
general rights of mankind, it is plain that he is guilty to ferve in parliament; by violent profecutions in the 
of wrong who leaves any confiderable portion ot land court of king’s bench ; and caufing partial and corrupt 
wafte merely for his own amufement: he is lelfening the jurors to be returned on trials, exceffive bail to be ta- 



14 

Rights of 
jneceffity. 


common flock of provifion which Providence intended 
to diftribute among the fpecies. On this principle it 
would not be eafy to vindicate certain regulations re- 
fpedting game, as well as fome other monopolies which 
are protedled by the municipal laws of mod countries. 
Mr Paley, by juft reafoning, has eftablifhed this conclu- 
lion,“ that nothing ought to be made exclufive pro¬ 
perty which can be conveniently enjoyed in common.” 
An equal divifion of land, however, the dream of fome 
vifionary reformers, would be injurious to the general 
rights of mankind, as it may be demonftrated, that it 
would leffen the common Hock of provifions, by laying 
every man under the.neceffity of being his own weaver, 
tailor, fhoemaker, fmith, and carpenter, as well as 
ploughman, miller, and baker. Among the general 
rights of mankind, is the right of necejjity ; by which a 
man may ufe or deftroy his neighbour’s property when 
it is abfolutely neceflary for his own prefervation. It 
is on this principle that goods are thrown overboard to 
fave the fhip, and hcul'es pulled down to flop the pro- 


ken, exceffive fines to be impofed, and cruel punilh- 
ments inflifted; all which were declared to be ille¬ 
gal. And the declaration concludes in thefe remark¬ 
able words ; “ And they do claim, demand, and in¬ 
fill upon, all and fingular the premifes, as their un¬ 
doubted rights and ^liberties.” And the aft of parlia¬ 
ment itfelf (1 W. & M. Hat. 2. cap. 2.) recognizes 
i‘ all and fingular the rights and liberties, afferted and 
claimed in the faid declaration, to be the true, ancient, 
indubitable rights of the people of this kingdom.” See 
Liberty. 

RIGIDITY, in phyfics, denotes a brittle hard- 
nefs. It is oppofed to duftility, malleability, and foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL, or Regals, a kind of mufical inftru-, 
ment, confifting of feveral flicks bound together, only 
feparated by beads. It is tolerably harmonious, being 
well ftruck with a ball at the end of a flick. Such is 
the account which Graffineau gives of this infirument. 
Skinner, upon the anthority of an old Englifh-diftio- 


grefs of a fire. In lu.-h cafes, however, at lead in the nary, reprefents it as a clavichord, orclaricord; poffibly 
laft, reflitution ought to be made when it is in our power; founding his opinion on the nature of the office of the 
but this reflitution will not extend to the original va- tuner of the regals, who flill fubfifts in the ellablifh- 
lue of the property deflroyed, but only to what it was ment of the king’s chapel at St James’s, and whofe bu- 
worth at the time of detiroying it, which, confidering finefs is to keep the organ of the chapel royal in tune ; 
its danger, might be very little. and not knowing that fuch wind inflruments as the or- 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, means juflice, honefly, vir- gen need frequent tuning, as well as the clavichord and 


tuc, goodnefs, and amongfl Cfiriltians is of exaftly the 
fame import with holinefs, without which, we are told, 
no man lhall fee the Lord. The doftrine of the fall, 
and of redemption through Jefus Chriil, has occafv ned 
much deputation, and given rife to many fingular no¬ 
tions in the world. The haughty philofopher, diffatis- 
fied with myfteries, and with the humiliating doftrine 
of atonement by a crucified Saviour, has made a reli¬ 
gion for himfelf, which he calls rational Chri/iianhy ; 


other flringed inflruments. Sir Henry Spelman de¬ 
rives the word rigoll from the Italian rigalello, a mufical 
infirument, anciently ufed in churches inflead of the or¬ 
gan. Walt her, in his defeription of the regal, makes it 
to be a reed-work in an oigan, with metal and alfo 
wooden pipes and bellows adapted to it. And he adds, 
that the name of it is fuppof'ed to be owing to its ha¬ 
ving been prefented by the inventor to fome kin?._ 

From an account of the regal ufed in Germany, *and 


and the enthufiaft, by extracting doftrines from Scrip- -other parts of Europe, it appears toconfifl of pipes and 
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ture which are not contained in it, and which are re¬ 
pugnant to its fpirit, has given too much countenance 
to this prefumption. The doftrine of imputed righte- 
oufnefs, by which the merit of Chrifl is faid to be im¬ 
puted to us, appears to be of this number ; and though 
it has been held by many good, and by fome learned 
men, it is certainly in general unfriendly to virtue as 
will be readily allowed by all who have converfed with 
the more ignorant fort oi Methodifts in England or Se- 


keys on one fide, and the bellows and wind-chefl on the 
other. We may add, that Lord Bacon (Nat. Hift. 
cent. ii. $. 102.) diftinguiflies between the regal and 
organ, in a manner which fliowsthem to be inflruments 
of the fame clafs. Upon the whole, there is reafon to 
conclude, that the regal or rigoll was a pneumatic, and 
not a flringed infirument. 

Merfennus relates, that the Flemings invented an in- 
ftrument, la r gales d- his , confifting of 17 cylindrical 

pieces 
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s.‘jjr>r pieces of wood, decreafing gradually in length, fo as to 
11 produce a fucceffion of tones and femitones in the dia*' 
tonic feries, which had keys, and was played on as a 
fpinet; the hint of which, he fays, was taken from an 
inftrument in ufe among the Turks, confiding: of 12 
wooden cylinders, of different lengths, ftrung together, 
which being fufpended and ftruck with a flick, having 
a ball at the end, produced mufic. Hawkins's Hift. 
Muf. vol. ii. p. 449. 

RIGOR, in medicine, a c on v ul five fhuddering from 
fevere cold, an ague fit, or other diforder. 

RIMINI, an ancient, populous, and handfome town 
of Italy, in Romagna, which is part of the territory of 
the church, with a bifhop's fee, an okl caftle, and a 
ftrong tower; as alfo many remains of antiquity, and 
very fine buildings. It is famous for a council in 1359, 
confifting. of 400 bifhops, who were all Arians except 
20. It is feated in a fertile plains at the mount of the 
river Marecchia, on the gulph of Venice. E. Long. 
12* 39. N. Eat. 44. 6. 

RIND, tbelkin of any fruit that May be cut off- or 
pared. Rind: is alfo wfed for the inner bark of trees, 
or that whitifh foft fubftance which adheres- immedi¬ 
ately to the wood. See Plant. 

RING, an ornament of gold and filver, of a circular 
figure, and ufually worn on the finger. 

The epifcopal ring (which makes a part of the poriti- 
fital apparatus, and is efteemeda pledge of thefpiritUal 
marriage between the bifhop and his church) is 1 of very 
ancient Handing. The fourth council of Toledo, Held 
in 633, appoints, that a bifhop condemned' by one 
council, and found afterwards innocent by a fecond, 
lhall be reftored, by giving him the ring, ftaff, &c. 
From bifhops, the cuftom of the ring has paffed to car¬ 
dinals, who are to pay a very great fum pro jure amiuli 
tardinahtii. 

RINGS. The antiquity of rings is known from 
Scripture and profane authors. Judah left his ring or 
fignet with Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 18). When Pha¬ 
raoh committed the government of all Egypt to Jo¬ 
feph, he took his ring from his finger, and gave it to 
Jofeph (Gen. xlu 42). After the victory that the 
lfraselites obtained over the Mrdianites, they offered to 
the Lord the rings, the bracelets, and the golden neck¬ 
laces, and the earrings, that they had taken from the 
enemy (Numb, xxxi; 50). The lfraelitifh women 
wore rings not only on their fingers, but alfo in their 
ndftrils and their ears. St James diftinguifhes a man 
of wealth and dignity by the ring of gold that he 
wore on his finger (James ii. 2). At the return of 
the prodigal fon, his father orders him to be drefled in 
a new fuit of clothes, and to have a ring put upon his 
finger (Luke xv, 22). When the Lord threatened 
King Jeconuh with the utmofl effects of his anger, he 
tells him, that though he were the fignet or ring upon 
his finger, yet he fhould be torn off (Jer. xxii. 24.) 

The ring was ufed chiefly to feal with: and the Scrip¬ 
ture generally puts it in the hands of princes and great 
perfons; as the king of Egypt, Jofeph; Abaz, Jezebel, 
King Ahafuerus, his favourite Hainan, Mordecai, who 
fucceeded Hamaninhis dignity, King Darius (1 Kings 
xxi. 8.; Either iii. 10, &c. ; Dan. vi. 17). The pa¬ 
tents and orders of tbefe princes were fealed wkh their' 
rings or fignets ; and it was this that fecured to them 
their authority and refpecf. See the article Seal. 

1 


RiNG-Botie. See Farri fry, Seff. xxxi. RioGrande 

RiNG-Oufel , in ornithology, a fpecies of TurbUs. II 

RIO-grande, a river of Africa, which runs from w 
eaft to Weft'through Negroland, and falls into the At¬ 
lantic ocean, in 11 degrees of latitude. Some take it 
tb be a- branch of the Niger, of which there is not the 
leaft proof. 

Rio-Grande, a- river of South America, in Bra fib, 

Wbtc-h has its follrce in an unknown country : it erodes 
the captainlhip of Rio-Grande, and falls- into the fea 
at’Natal los Reyes. 

Rio-Janetro, a river of South America, which rifes- in 
the mountains weft of Bralil, and running eaft through 
that country, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, in S. Lat. 

23. 30. The province of Janeiro is one 1 of the richeft in 
Brafil; and ptoduces-gold, filver, diamonds, and other 
precious-ftones. 

RIOM, a 1 town of France, in Auvergne ; feated’on 
a hill, in fo agreeable af country, that it is called 1 the 
garden of Auvergne. E. Long. 3. 12. N. Lat. 45. 51. 

RIOT, in law. The riotous affembling of 12 per¬ 
fons, or more, and notf-difperfing upon proclamation. 

Was firft made’high treafon by ftatute 3 & 4 Edw. Vl. 
e . 5. when the klrig was a minor, and a change of reli¬ 
gion to be effefted: but that ftatute Was repealed by 
lfatute 1 Mar. c. 1. among the other treafons created 
fince the 25 Edw. III.; though the prohibition was in 
fubftance re-ena<fted, with ail inferior degree of punilh- 
ttient, by ftatute 1 Mar. ft. 2. c. 12. which made the 
fame offence a Angle felony.- Tbefe ftatutes fpecified 
and particularized the nature of the riots they were 
meant to fupprefs; as, for’ example, fuch as were let on 
foot with intention to offer violence to the privy-couh- 
cil, or to change the laws of the kingdom, or for 
certain other fpecifie purpofes; in which cafes, if the 
perlons were commanded by proclamation to difperfe, 
and they did not, it was by the ftatute of Mary 
made felony, but within the benefit of clergy ; and 
alio the adt indemnified the peace-officers and their 
affiftants, if they killed any of the mob in endeavour¬ 
ing to fupprefs filch riot. This was thought a necef- 
fary fecurity in that 1 finguinary reign, when popery 
was intended to be re-eftablifhed, which was like to 
produce great cfifconteUts; but at firft it was made' 
only for a year, and was afterwards continued for that 
queen’slife. And, by ftatute r Eliz. c. 16. when a 
reformation in religion was to be once more attempted, 
it was revived and continued during her life'alfo ; and 
then expired. From the a'cceffion of James 1. to the 
death of Queen Anne, it was never once thought ex¬ 
pedient to revive it; but, in the firft year of George I. 
it was judged neceflary, in order to fupport thte execu¬ 
tion of the adb of fettlement, to renew it, and at one 
ftroke to make it perpetual, with large additions. For 
whereas the former affs exprelsly defined and fpecified 
what fhould be accounted a riot, the ftatute r Geo. I. 
c. 5. enafts, generally, that if any 15 perfons are un¬ 
lawfully affembled to the difturbance of the peace, and 
any one juftice of the peace, fherifF, under Iheriff, or 
mayor of a town, lhall think proper to command them 
by proclamation to difperfe, if they contemn his orders 
and continue together lor one hour afterwards, fuch 
contempt lhall be felony without benefit of clergy. 

And farther, if the reading of the proclamation be by 
force-oppofed, or the reader be inany manner wilfully 

hindered" 
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. JR.iot r hindered from the reading of it, fuch oppners and hin- 
Ripen. derers are felons without benefit of clergy ; and all per- 
fop.s to whom fuch proclamation ought to have been 
made, and knowing of fuch hindrance, and not dT- 
.periing, are felons without benefit of clergy. There 
js Lhe like indemnifying claufe, in cafe any of the mob 
be unfortunately killed in the endeavour to difperfe 
them ; being copied from the aft of queen Mary. And 
by a fubfequent claufe of the new aft, if any perfon, lb 
riotoufiy aflembled, begin even before proclamation to 
pull down any church, chapel, meeting-houfe, dwell¬ 
ing-ho ufe, or outftioufes, they lhall be felons without 
benefit of clergy. 

. Riots, routs, and unlawful affemblies, mail have three 
perions at lead to conftitute them. An unlawful af- 
fcmlly is, when three, or more, do affemble themfelves 
together to do an unlawful aft, as to pull down in- 
.closures, to.deftroy a warren or the game therein ; and 
part without doing it, or nuking any motion towards 
it. A rout is where three or more meet to do an un¬ 
lawful aft upon a common quarrel, as forcibly break¬ 
ing down fences upon a right claimed of common, or 
of way, and make fome advances towards it. A. riot 
is where three or more aftually do an unlawful aft of 
violence, either with er without, a common caufe or 
.quarrel; as if they beat a man ; or hunt and kill game 
. in another’s park, chafe, warren, or liberty; or do any 
other unlawful aft with force and violence ; or even do 
.a lawful aft, as removing a nuifance, in a violent and 
tumultuous manner. The pnnilhjnent of unlawful af- 
■ fembling, if to the number of 12,.we have juft now feen, 
may be capital, according to the ciicumftances that at- 
. tend it; but, from the number of three, to eleven, is 
,by fine and imprifonment only. The fame is the cafe 
in riots and rputs by the common law' ; to which the 
:pillory in very enormpus cafes has been fometimes fu- 
, p.eradded. And by the ftatute 13 Hen. IV. c. 7. any 
two juftices, together with the lheriff or undey-fheriff 
of the county, may come with the pojfe comitatus, if 
.need,be, and fupprefs any fuch riot, affembly, or rout,. 
.arreft the rioters, and record upon the fpot the nature 
' and circumftances of the whole tranfaftion ; which re- 
cord, alone (hall be a fufficient conviftion of the offen- 
; ders. In the interpretation of which ftatute it hath 
been holden, that all perfons, noblemen and others, 
except women, clergymen, perfons decregid, and in¬ 
fants under 15, are bound to attend the juftices in fup- 
prelling a riot, upon pain of fine and imprifonment; 
and that any battery, wounding, or killing the rioters, 

_ that may happen in flipprefling the riot, is juftifiable. 
So that our ancient law, previous to the modern riot- 
aft, feems pretty well to have guarded agaipft any vio¬ 
lent breach of the public peace efpecjally as any riot¬ 
ous aflembly on a public pr general account, as to re- 
drefs grievances or pijll down all inclofures, and alfo re- 
iifting the king’s forces if fent to. keep the peace, may 
. amount to overt , afts of high treafon, by levying war 
ugainil the king. 

RIPEN, a town of Denmark, in north Jutland, 
and capital of a diocele of the fame name, with abi- 
fhop’s fee, a good harbour, a caftle, two, colleges, and 
a public library. The tombs of feveral of the kings 
of Denmark, are in the cathedral church, which is a 
very handfome ftrufture. The harbour, which has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the profperity of this place, is at a 
Vol. XVI. 


fmall diftance, being feated at tire mouth o£ the river It pen- ? 
Nipfaa, in a country which fupplies the heft beeves in 
Denmark. It is 45 miles north-w'eft of Slefv.ick and 
25 feuth-by-weft of Wibnrg. E. Long. 8. 94. N. 

Lat. 55. 25. The diocefe is hounded on the north by 
thofe of Yviburg and Athuys, on the foutii by the du¬ 
chy of Slefwick, and on the eaft and weft by the fea. 

RIPENING of Grain, means its arriving to matu¬ 
rity. The following paper, which appeared in the firft 
volume of the Tranfaftions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, is worthy the attention' of fariqers in 
cold countries; w'here it frequently happens, from conti¬ 
nued rains, that the corn is quite green when the froft 
fets in; in confequence of which, the farmers cut it 
down, without thinking it can poffibly arrive at further 
maturity. 

“ Summer 1782 having been remarkably cold and 
unfavourable, the harveft was very late, and much of 
the grain, efpecially oats, was green even in Oftober. 

In the beginning of Oftober the cold was fo great, 
that, in one night, there,was produced on ponds near 
Kinneil, in the neighbourhood' of JBorrowftounnefs, icc 
three quarters of an inch thick. It was apprehended 
by many farmers, that fuch a degree of cold would ef¬ 
fectually prevent the farther filling arid ripening of their 
corn. In order to alcertain this point, Dr Roebuck 
felefted feveral ftalks of oats, of nearly equal fulnefs, 
and immediately cut thofe which, on the mo ft atten¬ 
tive comparifon, appeared the belt, and marked the 
others, but allowed them to remain in the field 14 
days longer ; at the end of which time they, too, were 
cut, and kept in a dry room for todays. The grains 
of, each parcel were then weighed ; when ti of die 
grains which had been left (landing in the field were 
found to be equal in weight to 30 of the grains which 
had been cut a fortnight fooper, though even the beft 
of the grains were far from being ripe. During that 
fortnight (viz. from Oftober 7th to Oftober 21ft) the 
average heat, according to Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 

.which was obferved every day at eight o’clock in the 
morning and fix in the evening, was a little,above 43. 

Dr Roebuck obferves, that this ripening and filling of 
corn in fo low a temperature fhould be the lefs furpri- 
fing to us, when we refleft, that feed-corn will vegetate 
in the fame degree of heat; and he draws an important 
inference from his obfervations,viz. That farmers fhoujd 
be cautious of cutting down their unripe corn/on the fup- 
pofition that in a cold autumn it could fill no more.” 

A writer in the Scots Magazine for June 1792, under 
the fignature of Agricola, when fpeaking on this fubjeft, 
adds the following piece of information, viz. “ That 
grain cut down before it is quite ripe will grow or fpring 
equally well as ripe and plump grain, provided it is pro¬ 
perly preferved. I relate this from a faft,and alfo on 
the authority of one of the mod judicious and experien¬ 
ced farmers in this ifland, William Craik of Arbigland, 

Efq ; near Dumfries, who was taught by fuch a feafon 
as this threatens to prove. This being the cafe, every 
wife economical farmer will preferve his ripe and plump 
grain for bread, and fow the green and feemingly fhri- 
velled grain, with a perfeft conviftion that the plant- 
proceeding from fuch feed will yield as ftrong and thri¬ 
ving corn as what grows from plump feed. By this 
means the farmer will enjoy the double advantage of 
having the corn moll produftivein flour for bread,°and 
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Riphcean his light flirivelled grain will go much farther in feed 
, II than the plump grain would do. I faw the experi- 
^kifible. ment made on wheat which was fo flirivelled that it 
was thought fcarcely worth giving to fowls, and yet 
produced heavy large ears.” 

RIPHCEAN mountains, are a chain of high 
mountains in lluffia, to the north-eaft of the river Oby, 
where there are faid to be the fined fables of the whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH, or Rip hat, fecond fon of Gomer, 
and grandfon of Japhet (Gen. x. 3. nan Riphat). In 
moll copies he is called Diphath in the Chronicles 
(1 Chr. i. 6. run Diphat.) The refemblance of the 
two Hebrew letters n Refs and n Daleth is fo much, 
that they are very often confounded. But, to the cre¬ 
dit of the tranflators of our Englilh verfion be it faid, 
that in this inftance, as well as in many others, they 
have reftored the original reading, and rendered it Ri- 
phath. The learned are not agreed about the country 
that was peopled by the defcendants of Riphath. The 
Chaldee and Arabic take it for France ; Eufebius for 
the country of the Sauromatae; the Chronicon Alex- 
andrinum for that of the Garamantse ; Jofephus for Pa- 
phlagonia. Mela affures us, that anciently the people 
of this province were called Riphat/si, or Riphaces; 
and in Bithynia, bordering upon Paphlagonia, may be 
found the river Rhebeus, a people called Rhebantes, and 
a canton of the fame name. Thefe reafons have pre¬ 
vailed with Bochart to believe, that Riphath peopled 
Paphlagonia. Others think he peopled the Montes 
Riphei; and this opinion feems the moll reafonable to 
us, becaufe the other fons of Gomer peopled the nor- 
them countries towards Scythia, and beyond the Euxine 
fea. 

RISIBLE, any thing capable of exciting laughter. 

Ludicrous is a general term, fignifying, as may appear 
fromits derivation, what is playfome,fportive, or jocular. 
Ludicrous therefore feems the genus, of which rifible is a 
fpecies, limited as above to what makes us laugh. 

However eafy it may be, concerning any particular 
object, to fay whether it be rifible or not, it feems dif¬ 
ficult, if at all pradticable, to efiablifh any general cha- 
raifier, by which objeffs of that kind may be diftin- 
guiflied from others. Nor is that a Angular cafe ; for, 
qpon a review, we find the fame difficulty in moil of 
the articles already handled. There is nothing more 
eafy, viewing a particular object, than to pronounce 
that it is beautiful or ugly, grand or little: but were 
vve to attempt general rules for ranging objects under 
different clafl'es acccording to thefe qualities, we (hould 
be much gravelled. A feparate caufe increafes the 
difficulty of diftinguifhing rifible objeifts by a general 
charafter : all men are not equally affedted by rifible 
objefts, nor the fame man at all times; for in high fpi- 
rlts a thing will make him laugh outright, which will 
fcarce provoke a fmile in a grave mood. Rifible ob- 
jedts, however, are circumfctibed within certain limits. 
No objedt is rifible but what appears flight, little, or 
trivial; for we laugh at nothing that is of importance 
to our own intereft or to that of others. A real di- 
lirefs raifes pity, and therefore cannot be rifible ; but 
a flight or imaginary diftrefs, which moves not pity, is 
lifible. The adventure of the fulling-mills in Don 
Quixote, is exremelv rifible; fo is the feene where 
Saucho, in a dark night tumbling into a pit, and at¬ 


taching himfelf to the fide by hand and foot, hangs Rifible. 
there in terrible difmay till the morning, when he dif- 
covers himfelf to be within a foot of the bottom, A 
nofe remarkably long or fhort, is rifible ; but to want 
it altogether, fo far from provoking laughter, raifes 
horror in the fpedlator. With refpedt to works both 
of nature and of art, none of them are rifible but what 
are out of rule ; fome remarkable defedt or excefs, a 
very long vifage, for example, or a very fhort one. 

Hence nothing juft, proper, decent, beautiful, propor¬ 
tioned, or grand, is rifible. 

Even from this flight (ketch it will be readily con- 
jedtured, that the emotion raifed by a rifible objedt is 
of a nature fo Angular, as fcarce to find place while 
the rnind is occupied with any other paffion or emo¬ 
tion ; and the conjedture is verified by experience ; for 
we fcarce ever find that emotion blended with any 
other. One emotion we muft except; and that is, 
contempt raifed by certain improprieties : every im¬ 
proper aft infpires us with fome degree of contempt 
for the author; and if an improper adt be at the fame 
time rifible to provoke laughter, of which blunders 
and abfurdities are noted inftances, the two emotions 
of contempt and of laughter unite intimately in the 
mind, and produce externally what is termed a laugh 
of derifton or of fcorn. Hence objedts that caufe laugh¬ 
ter may be diftinguifhed into two kinds: they are ei¬ 
ther rifible or ridiculous. A rifible objedi is mirthful 
only; a ridictilous objedt is both mirthful and contemp¬ 
tible. The firft raifes an emotion of laughter that is 
altogether pleafant: the pleafant emotion of laughter 
raifed by the other, is blended with the painful emotion 
of contempt; and the mixed emotion is termed the emo¬ 
tion of ridicule. The pain a ridiculous objedt gives me, 
is relented and puniihed by a laugh of derilion. A 
rifible Objedt, on the other hand, gives me no pain: 
it is altogether pleafant by a certain fort of titiilation, 
which is expreffed externally by mirthful laughter. See 
Ridicule. 

Rifible objedts are fo common, and fo well under- 
ftood, that it is unneceffary to confume paper or time 
upon them. Take the few following examples : 

Faljlajf. I do remember him at Clement’s inn, like 
a man made after fupper of a cheefe-paring. When 
he was naked, he was for all the world like a forked 
radifh, with a head fantaftically carved upon it with a 
knife. Second Part, Henry IV. act. 3. fc. 5. 

The foregoing is of difproportion. The following 
examples are of flight or imaginary misfortunes. 

Falflaff. Go fetch me a quart of fack, put a toaft 
in’t. Have 1 lived to be carried in a bafket, like a bar- 
row of butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the 
Thames! Well, if I be ferved fuch another trick I’ll 
have my brains ta’en out and butter’d, and give them 
to a dog for a new-year’s gift. The rogues flighted 
me into the river with as little remorfe as they would 
have drown’d a bitch’s blind puppies, fifteen i’th’lit- 
ter ; and you may know by my fize that I have a kind 
of alacrity in finking; if the bottom were as deep as 
hell, I ftiould down. I had been drowned, but that the 
fhore was fhelvy and (hallow; a death that I abhor: 
for the water fwells a man; and what a thing (hould I 
have been when I had been fwelled ? I fhould have been 
a mountain of mummy. 

Merry Wives of Windfor. aft %.fe. 15. 

Falfaff, 
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Rifible Faljlnff, Nay, you fhall hear, Mader Brook, what 
Jl X l lave fhffer’d to bring this woman to .evil for your 
■ good. Being thus crammed in die baiket, a couple of 
Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were call’d forth by their 
miftrefs, to carry me in the name of foul clothes to 
Datchet-lane. They took me on their lhouldsrs, met 
the jealous knave their mafter in the door, who afk’d 
them once or twice what they had in their basket. I 
quak’d for fear, lead the lunatic knave would have 
fearch’d it; but Fate, ordaining he fliould be a cuc¬ 
kold, held his hand. Well, on went he for a fearch, 
aDd away went I for foul clothes. But mark the fe- 
quel, Mafler Brook. I fuffer’d the pangs of three 
egregious deaths: firft, an intolerable fright, to be 
detected by a jtalous rotten bell-weather; next, to be 
compafs’d like a good bilbo, in the circumference of 
a peck hilt to point, heel to head; and then to be 
ftopt in, like a drong diftillation, with (linking clothes 
that fretted in their own greafe. Think of that, a 
man of my kidney ; think of that, that am as fubjefl 
to heat as butter ; a man of continual diffolution and 
thaw; it was a miracle to ’fcape fuffocation. And in 
the height of this bath, when I was more than half 
dew’d in greafe, like a Dutch dilh, to be thrown into 
the Thames, and cool’d glowing hot, in that furge, 
like a horfe-lhoe ; think of that; hiding hot; think of 
that, Mr Brook. 

Merry Wives of Windfor, aft $-fc. 17. 
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RITE, among divines, denotes the particular man- Hite, 

ner of celebrating divine iervice in this or that country. H 

RiTORNELLO, or Repeat, in mufic the burden 
of a fong, or the repetiti n of the iird or other ve.Ls 
of a fong at the end of each couplet. 

RITTERHUSIU 3 (Conrad), a learned German 
civilian, born at Brunfwick in 1560. He was pro- 
feffor of civil law at Altdorf, and publilhed a variety 
of works, particularly as a civilian; together with an 
edition of Oppian in Greek and Latin : lie was more¬ 
over an excellent critic ; his notes upon many eminent- 
authors having been inferted in the bed editions of them. 

He died in 1613. 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and man¬ 
ner to be obferved in performing divine fervice in a 
particular church, diocefe, or the like. The ancient 
heathens had alfo their rituals, which contained their 
rites and ceremonies, to be obferved in building a city, 
coi fecrating a temple or altar, in facrificing, and dei¬ 
fying, in dividing the curiae, tribes, centuries, and 
in general, in all their religious ceremonies. There 
are feveral paifages in Cato’s books, De re Rujfica , 
which may give us fome idea of the rituals of the an¬ 
cients. 

RIVAL, a term applied to two or more perfons 
who have the fame pretenfions ; and which is properly 
applied to a competitor in love, and figuratively to an 
antagonid in aBy other purfuit. 


RIVER, 


definition. T S a current of frefh water, flowing in a Bed or 
X Channel from its fource to the fea. 

The term is appropriated to a confideralle collec¬ 
tion of waters, formed by the conflux of two or more 
Brooks, which deliver into its channel the united 
dreams of feveral Rivulets, which have collected the 
fupplies of many Rills trickling down from number- 
lefs fprings, and the torrents which carry off from the 
z Hoping grounds the furplus of every thower. 

Utility of Rivers form one of the chief features of the furface 
rivers. of this globe, ferving as voiders of all that is imme- 
- diately redundant in our rains and fprings, and alfo as 
boundaries and barriers, and even as highways, and 
in many countries as plentiful dorehoufes. They alio 
fertilife our foil by laying upon our warm fields the 
riched mould, brought from the high mountains, where 
3 it would have remained ufelefs for want of genial heat. 
Origin of Being fuch intereding objeffs of attention, every 
their branch acquires a proper name, and the whole acquires 
names. a f ort 0 f perfonal identity, of which it is frequently 
difficult to find the principle; for the name of the 
great body of waters which difcharges itfelf into the 
lea is traced backwards to one of the fources, while 
all the contributing dreams are lod, although their wa¬ 
ters form the chief part of the collection. And fome- 
times the feeder in which the name is preferred is fmall- 
<>r than others which are united to the current, and 
which like a rich but ignoble alliance lofe their name 
in that of the more illullrious family. Some rivers in¬ 
deed are refpeCtable even at their birth, coming at once 
in force from fome great lake. Such is the Rio de la 
Plata, the river St Laurence, and the mighty dreams 
which iffue in all directions from the Baicallake. But, 


like the fons of Adam, they are all of equal defeent, 
and fliould take their name from one the feeders of 
thefe lakes. This is indeed the cafe with a few, fuch 
as the Rhone, the Rhine, the Nile. Thefe, after ha¬ 
ving mixed their waters with thofe of the lake, refume 
their appearance and their name at its outfet. ' 4 

But in general their origin and progrefs, and even Origin and 
the features of their character, bear fome refemblance progrefs fi- 
(as has been prettily obferved by Pliny) to the life of 
man. The river fprings from the earth ; but its origin * 1 e 0 

is in heaven. Its beginnings are infignificant, and its 
infancy is frivolous; it pla) s among the flowers of a 
meadow; it waters a garden, or turns a little mill. 

Gathering drength in its youth, it becomes wild and 
impetuous. Impatient of the redraints which it dill 
meets with in the hollows among the mountains, it is 
redlefs and fretful; quick in its turnings, and undeady 
in its courfe. Now it is a roaring cataraCt, tearing 
up and overturning whatever oppofes its progrefi, and 
it Ihoots headlong down from a rock; then it becomes 
a fullen and gloomy pool, buried in the bottom of a 
glin. Recovering breath by repofe, it again dallies 
al ng, till tired of the uproar and mifehief, it quits all 
that it has fwept along, and leaves the opening of the 
valley llrewed with the rejected wade. Now, quitting 
its retirement, it comes abroad into the world, jour¬ 
neying with more prudence and diferetion through cul¬ 
tivated fields, yielding to circumflar.ce>, and winding 
round what would trouble it to overwhelm or remove. 

It paffes through the populous cities and all the bufy 
haunts of mas, tendering its fervices on every fide, and 
becomes die fupport and ornament of the country. 

Now increafed by numerous alliances,-and advanced 
I i 2 ffi 
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HLft-ry. in its courtfe of exiftence* it becomes grave and (lately congenial to bis nature, and 1 therefore it is univcrlal; 

in its motions, loves peace and quiet; and in majellic and' we could almoft appeal to the feelings of every rea- 
filence rolls on its mighty waters, till it is laid to reft der, whether he does not perceive it in his own bread. 
5 in the vaft abyfs. Perhaps vve may be miftaken in our opinion in the cafe 

Thereli- The philofc pher, the real lover of wifdom, fees much of the corrupted inhabitants'of the populous and bufy' 
'-p 0 ^ 6 r£ * to admire in the economy and mecbanifm of running cities, who are habituated'to the fond contemplation 
i ■ w-rs " waters 5 an ^ their are few operations of nature which of their own individual exertions as the fources of all 
give him more opportunities of remarking the nice ad- their hopes. Give the (Koerriaker but leather and a 
juftment of the mod Ample means for attaining many few tools, and lie defies the powers of nature, to dif 
purpeits of moft extenfive benificence. All mankind appoint him ; but the Ampler irihab'itants of the conn- 
feem to have felt this. The heart of man is ever open try, the moft worthy and the moft refpedtable part of 
(unlefs perverted by the habits of felfifh indulgence every nation, after equal, p'erhaps greater exertion both 
and arrogant felf-conceit) to impreffions of gratitude of (kill and of iriduftry, are more accuftomed to refign 
and love. He who aferibes the religious principle (de- themfelves to the great minifters of Providence, and to 
baled, though it be by the humbling abufes of fu- look up to heaven for the “ early and the latter rains/’ 
perdition) to the workings of fear alone, may betray without which all their labours are fruitlefs. 

the flavifh meannefs of his own mind, but gives a very —- -extrema per ilhs 

..Unfair and a falfe pidture of the hearts of his neigh- Numenque excedens terris vift'gia fecit.. 

'hours. Lucretius was but half a philofopher when he Arid af png the hufbandmen and the (hepherds of all 
penned his often-quoted apophthegm. Indeed his own nations „nd ages, we find the fame fond attachment to 
, invocations (how how much the animal was blended their fprings and rivulets. 

^ with the fage. Fortunatefenex, hie inter jlumina hotd 

The effect We apprehend, that whoever will read with an ho- Et fontes facros frigus captabis opacurh, 

of grati- neft and candid mind, unbiaffed by licentious w’ifties, was the mournful ejaculation of poor Melibaeus. We 

tudeand the accounts of the ancient fuperftitions will acknow- hardly know, a river of any note in our own country 

-affedtioji. , ledge that the amiable emotions of the human foul whole fource is not looked on with fome refped. 

have had their (hare in creating the numerous divinities We repeat our affertion, that this worlhip was'the 
whole worftiip filled up their kalendars. The fun offspring of affe&ion and gratitude, and that it is giving 

and the hoft of heaven have in all ages and na- a very unfair and falfe pidture of the human mind to 

tions been the objedb of a fincere worftiip. Next aferibe thefe fuperftitions to the working of fear alone, 

to them, the rivers feem to have attracted the grateful Thefe would have (eprefented the river-gods as feated 

acknowledgments of the inhabitants of the adjacent on ruins, brandifhing rooted-up trees, with angry looks, 

countries. They have everywhere been confidered as pouring out their fwfeeping torrents. But no fuch 
a fort of tutelar divinities; and each little diftridt, thing. The lively imagination of the Greeks felt, and 
.every retire^ valley, had its river god, who was prefer- expreffed with an energy unknown to all other nations, 
red to all others with a partial fondnefs. The^xpoftu- every emotion of the human foal. They figured the 
lation of Naaman the Syrian, who was offended with Naiads as beautiful nymphs, patterns of gentlenefs and 

the prophet for enjoining him to wa(h in the river Jor- of elegance. They are represented as partially attach- 

, dan, was the natural effufion of this attachment. “What! ed to the children of men ; and their interference in hu- 

(faid he), are not Abana and Parpbar, rivers of Da- man affairs is always in adts o( kind afliftafice and pro- 

mafeus, more excellent than all the waters ot Judaea ? tedlion. They refembie, in this refpedt, the rural dei- 

Might I not wafh in them and be clean? So he went ties of the northern nations, the fairies, but without 

away wroth.” their caprices and refentments. And, if We attend to 

In thofe countries particularly, where the rural la- the deferiptions and reprefentations of their RivEr- 
hours, and the hopes of the (hepherd and the Jiufband- Gods, beings armed with power,, an attribute which 
man, were not fo immediately connedted -with the ap- flavifh fear never (ails to couple with cruelty and ven- 
proach rind recefs of the fun, and depended rather on geance, we find the fame expreflron of affedtionate 
what happened in a far diilant country by the falls of truft and confidence in their kind difpofitions. They 
periodical rains or the melting of colledled fnows, the are generally called by the refpedtable but endearing 
Nile, the Ganges, the Indus the river of Pegu, were name oifather. “Da Tyberi paterf fays Virgil. Mr 
the fenfib'.e ‘agents of nature in procuring to the inha- Bruce fays that the Nile at its fource is called the abay 
bitants of their fertile banks all their abundance, and or “father.”—We obferve this Word, or its radix, blend- 
.-they became the objedis of grateful veneration. Their ed with many names df rivers of theeaft; arid think it 
(ources were fought out with anxious care even by probable that when our traveller got this name from the 
conquering princes; and when found, were univerfally inhabitants of the neighbourhood, they applied to the- 
worfhipped with the moft affedlionate devotion. Thefe ftream what is meant to exprefs the tutelar or prefi- 
rcmarkable rivers, fo eminently and fo palpably bene- ding (pint. The river-gods are always reprefented as, 
ticent, preferve to this day, amidft every change of ha- venerable old men, to indicate their being coeval with 
bit, and every increafe cf civilization and improvement, the world. But it is always a cruda viridifque feneftus, 
the fond adoration of the inhabitants of thofe fruitful and they are never reprefented as oppfefled with age and 
countries through which they hold th.eir (lately courfe, decrepitude. Their beards are long and flowing, their 
and their waters are (bill held facred. No progrefs ot looks, placid, their attitude eafy, reclined on a bank, 
artificial refinement, not all the corruption ot luxurious covered, as they are crowned, with never-fading ledges, 
fenfuality, has been able to eradicate this plant of na- and bulrufhes, and leaning on their urns, from which 
five growth from the heart of man. The (entiment is they pour out their plentiful and fertilizing dreams— 
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Hiflory. Mr Bruce’s defcription of the fources cf the Nile, and 
of the refpeft paid to the facred waters, has not a 
frowning feature ; and the hofpitable old man, with 
his fair daughter Irepone, and the gentle prietlhood 
which peopled the little village of Gefli, forms a con¬ 
trail with the neighbouring Galla (among whom a 
military leader was called the lamb , becaufe he did not 
murder pregnant women), which very didin-dly paints 
the infpiring principle of this fuperftition. Pliny 
fays (VIII. ffi) that at the fource of the Clitumnus 
there is an ancient temple highly refpedled. The pre¬ 
fence and the power of the divinity are expreffed by 
the fates which Hand in* the vedibule.—Around this 
temple are feveral little chapels, each of which covers 
a facred fountain- ; for the Clitumnus is the father cf 
feveral little rivers which unite their dreams with him. 
At fome didance below the temple is a bridge which 
divides the facred waters from thole which are open to 
common ufe. No one mud prefume to fet his foot in 
the dreams above this bridge ; and to bep over any of 
them is an indignity which renders a perj'on infamous. 
They can only be vifited in a confecrated boat. Be¬ 
low the bridge we are permitted to bathe, and the 
place is incelfantly occupied by the neighbouring vil¬ 
lagers. (See alfo Pib'tus Sequejlr. Orhelini. p. ici — 103. 
and 221—223. alfo Sudan . Caligula, c. 43. Virg. 
Georg. II. 146.) 

What is the caufe of all this ? The Clitumnus flows 
(near its fource) through the riched padures, through 
which it was carefully dibributed by numberlefs drains ; 
and thefe nourifhed cattle of fuch fpotlefs whitenefs 
and extraordinary beauty, that they were fought for with 
eagernefs over all Italy, as the moil acceptable vicdims 
in their facrifices. Is not this fuperdition then an ef- 
fufion of gratitude ? 

Such are the di(dates of kind-hearted nature in our 
breads, before it has been vitiated by vanity and felf- 
conceit, and we fhould not be alhamed of feeling the 
impreffion- We hardly think of making any apology 
for dwelling a little on this incidental circumdance of 
the fuperditious veneration paid to rivers. We cannot 
think that our readers will be dilpleafed at having 
agreeable ideas excited in their minds, being always of 
opinion that the torch of true philofophy will not only 
enlighten the underdanding, but alfo warm and cherilh 
7 the affections of the heart. 

Origin of . With refpeft to the origin of rivers, we have very 

rivers. little to offer in this place. It is obvious to every per- 
fon, that besides the torrents which carry down into the 
rivers what part of the rains and melted fnows is not 
abforbed by the foil or taken up by the plants which 
cover the earth, they are fed either immediately or re¬ 
motely by the fprings. A few remarkable dreams rulh 
at once out of the earth in force, and mud be confi- 
dered as the continuation of fubterraneous rivers, whole 
origin we are therefore to feek out; and we do not 
know any circumdance in which their fird beginnings 
differ from thofe of other rivers, which are formed by 
the union of little dreams and rills, each of which has 
its own fource in a fpring or fountain. This quedion, 
therefore, What is the procefs of nature, and what are 
the fupplies which fill our fprings ? will be treated of 
under the word Spring. 

Whatever be the fource of rivers, it is to be met 
with in almoft every part of the ^Icbe. The cruft of 
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earth with which the rocky framing of this globe is Hiltory. 
covered is generally dratified. Some of thefe ftrata are 
extremely pervious to water, having but fmall attrac¬ 
tion for its particles, and being very porous. Such is 
the quality of gravelly drata in an eminent degree. 

Other llrata are much more firm, or attradl water more- 
drongly, and refute it a paffage. This is the cafe with 
firm rock and with clay. When a dratum of the fird 
kind has one of the other immediately under it, the 
water remains in the upper dratum, and burds out 
wherever the doping fides of the hills cut off the dra¬ 
ta, and this will be in the form of a trickling fpring, 
becaufe the watei in the porous dratum is greatly ob- 
drucled in its paffage towards the outlet. As this ir¬ 
regular formation of the earth is very general, we mull 
have fprings, and of courfe rivers or rivulets, in every 
corner where there are high grounds. 8 

Rivers flow from the higher to the lower grounds. It th° W 
is the arrangement of this elevation which diftributes ^"herto 
them over the furface of the earth. And this appears t h e lower 
to be accemplilhed with confiderable regularity ; and, grounds, 
except the great defert of Kobi on the confines of Chi- 
nefe Tartary, we do not remember any very extenlive 
track of ground that is deprived of thofe channels for 
voiding the luperfluous waters ; and even there they are 
far from being redundant. 9 

The courfe of river 1 - gives us the bed general method Courfe of 
for judging of the elevation of a country. Thus it the rivers 
appears that Savoy and Switzerland are the highed 0 ^ ^ uro P <r * 
grounds of Europe, from whence the ground Hopes in 
every diredlion. From the Alps proceed the Danube 
and the Rhine, whofe courfes mark the two great val¬ 
leys, into which many lateral dreams defeend. The 
Po alfo and the Rhone come from the fame head, and 
with a deeper and Ihorter courfe find their way to the- 
fca through valleys of lefs breadth and length. On- 
the wed fide of the valleys of the Rhine, and the 
Rhone the ground rifes pretty fad, fo that few tribu¬ 
tary dreams come-into them from that fide ; and from 
this gentle elevation France Hopes ro the wedward. If 
a line, nearly draight, but bending a -little to the north¬ 
ward, be drawn from the head of Savoy and Switzer¬ 
land all the way to Solikamlkoy in Siberia, it will 
nearly pafs through the mod elevated part of Europe; 
for in this track mod of the rivers have their rife. On 
the leit go off the various feeders of the Elbe, the 
Oder, the Wefel, the Niemen, ti e Duna, the Neva, 
the Dwina, the Petzora. On the right, after puffing 
the feeders of the Danube, we fee the fources of the 
Sereth and Pruth, the Dnieder, the Bog, the Dnie- ' 
per, the Don, and the mighty Volga. The elevation, 
however, is extremely moderate ; and it appears from 
the levels taken with the barometer by the Abbe Chappe 
d’Auteroche, that the head of the Volga is not more 
than 470. feet above the furface of the ocean. And 
we may obferve here by the bye, that its mouth, where 
it difcharges its waters into the Cafpian fea, is undoubt¬ 
edly lower, b-y many feet, than the furface of the 
ocean. See Pneumatics, n° 27.7. Spain and Fin-, 
land, with Lapland, Norway, and Sweden, fo;m two 
detached parts, which have little fymmetry with the tell 
of Europe. le , 

A chain of mountains begins in Nova Zembla, and ofAU l > 
dretches due fouth to near the Cafpian Sea, dividing- 
Europe from Ada. About three, or four degrees north 
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Tluiory. of the Cafpian fea it bends to the fouth'-caft, traverfes ver were found. Vaults were found buried in the fand Hlftory. 
v.ejterii Tartary,andpaffingbetweenthe Tengisand Zai- filled with written papers, in a char,after wholly un- 
'/.an lakes, it then branches to the eaft and fouth. The known; and a wall was dil'covered extending feveral 
esftern branch runs to the flmres < f Korea and Kaipt- miles built with hewn ftone and ornamented, with cor- 
fchatka. The fouthern b; aneh traverfes Turkeftm and niches and battlements. But we are forgetting ourfelves, 

Thibet, feparating them from India, and at the head of and return to the coniideration of the distribution of the 
the kingdom of Ava joins an arm ftretching from the rivers on the l'urface of the earth. A great ridge of 
great eaftern branch, and here forms the cen're ot a mountains begins at the fouth-eaIt come of the Euxine 
very fingular radiation. Chains of mountains iffue from Sea, and proceeds eaftward, ranging along the fouth 
St in every direction. Three or lour of them keep very fide of the Cafpian, and (till advancing unites with, the 
clofe together, dividing the continent into narrow flips, mountains fir it mentioned in Th bet, fending off fome 
which have each a great river flowing in the middle, branches to the fouth, which divide Perfiu, India, and 
and reaching to the extreme points of Malacca, Cam- Thibet. From the fouth fide of this ridge flow the Eu- 
bodia, and Cochin-china. From the fame central point phrates, Tigris, Indus, Ganges, Sec and from the north 
proceeds another great ridge due eaft, and pafles a little the ancient Oxus and many unknown ftreams. 
north of Canton in China. We called this a fingular There is a remarkable circumftarice in this quarter of 
centre for though it fends off fo many branches, it is the globe. Although it feems to be neareft to the 
fey no means the molt elevated part of the continent, greatell elevations, it feems alfo to have places of the 
In the triangle which is included between the firft f >u- greateft deprefllon. We have already faid that the 
them rid;;e (which comes from between the lakes Ten- Cafpian Sea is lower than the ocean. There is in its 
ges and Zaizan) , the great eaftern ridge, and its branch neighbourhood another great bafon of fait water, the 
which almoft unites with the fouthern ridge, lies the lake Aral, which receives the waters of the Oxus or 
Boutan, and part of Thibet, and the many little rivers Gihon, which were faid to have formerly run into the 
which occupy its furface, flow fouthward and eaftward, Cafpian Sea. There cannot therefore be a great diffe- 
uniting a little to the north of the centre often men- rence in the level of thefe two bafons ; neither have they 
tioned, and then pafs through a gorge eaftward into any outlet, tho’ they receive great river.-,. There is an- 
Cbina. And it is farther to be obferved, that thefe other great lake in the very middle of Perfia, the Zare 
great ridges do not appear to be feated on the higheft or Zara, which receives the river Hindemend, of near 
parts of the country ; for the rivers which correfpond 250 miles length, befides other ftreams. There is an- 
to them are at no great diftance from them, and receive other fuch in Afia Minor. The fea of Sodom and 
their chief fupplies from the other fides. This is re- Gomorrah is another inftance. And in the high coun* 
markably the cafe with the great Oby, which runs al- tries we mentioned,there are many fmall fait lakes, which 
Imoft parallel to the ridge from the lakes to Nova Zem- receive little rivers, and have no outlet. The lake Za- 
bla. It receives its fupplies from the eaft, and indeed, rain Perfia, however, is the only one which indicates a 
it has its fource far eaft. The higheft grounds (if we confiderable hollow of the countr;. It is now afeer- 
except the ridges of mountains which are boundaries) tained by a&ual furvey, that the fea of Sodom is con- 
of the continent feem to be in the country of the Cal- fiderably higher than the Mediterranean. This feature 
mucs, about 95 0 eaft from London, and latitude 43 0 or is not, however, peculiar to Afia. It obtains alfo in 
45 0 north. It is reprefented as a fine though fandy Africa, whofe rivers we now proceed to mention, 
country, having many little rivers which lofe themielves Of them, however, we know very little. Tbe Nile q? . f 1 
in the fand, or end in little fait lakes. This elevation indeed is perhaps better known than any river out of ‘ nC 
ftretches north-eaft to a great diftance; and in this Europe; and of its fource and progrefs we have given 
track we find the heads of the Irtifh, Selenga, and Tun- a full account in a feparate article. See Nile. 
gulkaia (the great feeders of the Oby), the Olenitz, the By the regifter of ihe weather kept by Mr Bruce at 
Lena, the Yana, and fome other rivers which all go off Gondar in 1770 and 1771, it appears that the greateft 
to the north. On the other fide we have the great ri- rains are about the beginning of July. He fays that at 
ver Amur, and many fmaller rivers, whofe names are an average each month after June it doubles its rains, 
not familiar. The Hoangho, the great river of China, The calilh or canal is opened at Cairo about the 9th 
rifes on the fouth fide of the great eaftern ridge we have of Auguft, when the river has rifen 14 peeks (each 21 
fo often mentioned. This elevation, which is a conti- inches), and the waters begin to decreafe about the 
nuation of the former, -is fomewhat of the fame com- 10th of September. Hence We may farm a conjecture 
plexion, being Very fandy, and at prefent is a defert of concerning the time which the water employs in coming 
prodigious extent. It is deferibed, however, as inter- from Abyffinia. Mr Bruce fuppofes it 9 days, which fup- 
fperfed with vaft tracks of rich pafture ; and we know pofes a velocity not lefs than 14feet in a fecond'; a thing 
that it was formerly the relidence of a great nation, paft belief, and inconfiftent with all oOr notions. The 
who came fouth by the name of Turks, and poffeffed general flope of the river is greatly diminiflied by feveral 
themfelves ofmoft of the richeft kingdoms of Afia. In great catara&s ; and Mr Bruce exprefsly fays, that he 
the fouth-weftern extremity of this country are found might have come down from Sennaar to the catarads 
remains not only of barbaric magnificence, but even of of Syene in a boat, and that it is navigable for boats 
cultivation and elegance. It was a profitable privilege far above Sennaar. He came from Syene to Cairo 
granted by Peter the Great to fome adventurers to by wat er. We apprehend that no boat would venture 
fearch thefe fandy deferts for remains of former opu- down a ftream moving even fix feet in a fecond, and 
lence, and many pieces of delicate workmanlhip (tho’ none could row up if the velocity was three feet, 
aot in a ftyle which we would admire) in gold and fil- As the waters begin to decreafe about the 10th of 
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Hi (lory. September, we muft conclude that the water then flow- 
ing paft Cairo had left Abyffinia when the rains had 
greatly abated. Judging in this way, we mull Hill al¬ 
low the dream a velocity of more than fix feet. Had 
the firft fwell at Cairo been noticed in 1770 or 1771, 
we might have guelfed better. The year that Thevenot 
was in Egypt, the firft fwell of 8 peeks was oblerved 
Jan. 28. The califh was opened for 14 peeks on Au- 
guft 14th, and the waters began to decreafe on Septem¬ 
ber 23d, having rifen to 21J- peeks. We may fuppofe 
a fimilar progrefs at Cairo correfponding to Mr Bruce’s 
obfervations at Gondar, and date every thing five days 
earlier. 

We underhand that fome of our gentlemen ftation- 
ed far up the Ganges have had the curiofity to take 
notes of the fwellings of that river, and compare them 
with the overflowings at Calcutta, and that their obfer¬ 
vations are about to be made public. Such accounts 
are valuable additions to our practical knowledge, and 
we (hall not negledt to infert the information in fome 
kindred article of this work. 

The fame mountains which attract the tropical va¬ 
pours, and produce the fertilizing inundations of the 
Nile, perform the fame office to the famous Niger, 
whofe exiftence has often been accounted fabulous, and 
with whofe courfe we have very little acquaintance. 
The refearches of the gentlemen of the African affocia- 
tion tender its exiftence no 1 mger doubtful, and have 
greatly excited the public curiofity. For a farther ac¬ 
count of its track, fee Niger. 

From the great number, and the very moderate fize, 
of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean all the 
way fouth of the Gambia, we conclude that the weftern 
fhore is the moll elevated, and that the mountains are at 
no great diftance inland. On the other hand, the ri¬ 
vers at Melinda and Sofala are of a magnitude which in¬ 
dicate a much longer courfe. But of all this we fpeak 
12 with much uncertainty. 

And of A- The frame-work (fo to call it) of America is better 

merica. known, and is Angular. 

A chain of mountains begins, or at leaft is found, in 
longitude 1 io° weft of London, and latitude 40° north, 
on the n- rthern confines of the kingdom of Mexico, 
and ftretching fouthward through that kingdom, forms 
the ridge of the neck of land which feparates North from 
South America, and keeping almoft clofe to the (here, 
ranges along the whole weftern coaft of South Ameri¬ 
ca, terminating at Cape Horn. In its courfe it lends 
off branches, which after feparating from it for a few 
leagues, rejoin it again, inclofing valleys of great extent 
from north to f uth, and of prodigious elevation. In 
one of thefe, under the equatorial fun, (lands the city 
of Quito, in the midft of extenfive fields of barley, oats, 
wheat, and gardens,containing apples, pears, and goofe- 
berries, and in fhort all the grains and fruits of the 
cooler parts of Europe j and although the vine is al o 
there in perfedlion, the olive is wanting. Not a dozen 
miles from it in the low countries, the fugar-cane, the 
indigo, and all the fruits of the torrid zone, find their 
congenial heat, and the inhabitants fwelter under a burn¬ 
ing fun. At as fmall a diftance on the other hand 
tower aloft the pinacles of Pichincha, Corambourou, 
and Chemb iraca6, crowned with never melting fnows. 

The individu 1 mountains of this ftupendous range 
not only exceed in height a'l others in the world (if 


we except the pea!: of Teneriffb, Mount ./Etna, and Hiflory. 
Mount Blanc) ; but they are fet down on a bafe incom- 
parably more elevated than any other country. They 
cut off therefore all communication between the Pacific 
Ocean and the inland continent; and no rivers are to 
be found on the weft coaft of South America which have 
any conftderable length of courfe or body of waters. The 
country is drained, like Africa, in the oppofite direc¬ 
tion. Not loo miles from the cicy of Luna, the capi¬ 
tal of Peru, which lies almoft on the fea Ihore, and juft 
at the foot of the high Coidtlleras, ariies out of a fmall 
lake the Maragnon or Amazon’s river, which, after run¬ 
ning northward for about 100 miles, takes an eafterly 
diredion, and croffes nearly the broadeft part of South 
America, and falls into the great weftern ocean at Para, 
after a courfe of not lei's than 3500 miles. In the firft 
half of its defcent it receives a few middle-fized rivers 
from the north, and from the fouth it receives the great 
river Combos, fpringing from another little lake not 50 
miles diftant from the head of the Maragnon, and inclo- 
fing between them a wide extent of country. Then it 
receives the Yuta, the Yuerva, the Cuchivara, and Pa¬ 
rana Mire, each of which is equal to the Rhine ; and 
then the Madeira, which has flowed above 1300 miles. 

At their junftion the breadth is fo great, that neither 
fhore can be feen by a perfon (landing up in a canoe; fo 
that the united dream mull: be about 6 miles broad. 

In this majeftic form it rolls along at a prodigious rate 
through a flat country, covered with impenetrable fo- 
refts, and moft of it as yet untrodden by human feet. 

Mr Condamine, who came down the ftream, fays, that 
all is (bent as the defert, and the wild beafts and num- 
berlefs birds crowd round the boat, eyeing it as fome 
animal of which they did not feem afraid. The bed 
was cut deep through an equal and yielding foil, which 
feemed rich in every part, if he could judge by the ve¬ 
getation, which was rank in the extreme. What an 
addition this to the poffible population of this globe 1 
A narrow flip along each bank of this mighty river 
would equal in furface the whole of Europe, and would 
probably exceed it iu general fertility : and although 
the velocity in the main ftream was great, he oblerved 
that it was extremely moderate, nay almoft (till, at the 
Tides; fo that in thofe parts where the country was 
inhabited by men, the Indians paddled up the river 
with perfedt eafe. Boats-could go from Para to near 
the Mouth of the Madeira in 38 days, which is near 
1200 miles. 

MrCondamine made an obfervation during his paffage 
down the Maragnon, which is extremely curious and 
inftrudtive, although it puzzled him very much. He 
oblerved that the tide was fenfi’ole at a vaft diftance 
irom the mouth : It was very conftderable at the junc¬ 
tion of the Madeira; and he fuppofes that it might have 
been obferved much farther up. This appeared to him 
very furpriling, becaufe there could be no doubt but: 
that the furface of the water there was higher by a 
great many feet than the furface of the flood of the At¬ 
lantic ocean at the mouth of the river. It was there- 
fore'very natural for him to aferibe the tide in the Ma- 
ragnon to-the immediate adtion of the moon on its wa¬ 
ters ; and this explanation was the more reafonable, be¬ 
caufe the r:vcr extends in the d;redtion of terreltrial 
longitude, which by the Newtonian theory is moft fa¬ 
vourable to the produdtion of a tide. Journeying as he 
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did in rm Tncli an catiof, toe cannot fuppofe that he had 
much leifure or conveniency for calculations, and there¬ 
fore are not furprifed that he did not fee that even this 
oiicumftance was of little avail in fo fmall or (hallow a 
body of water. He carefully noted, however, the times 
of high and low water as he pafled along. When ar¬ 
rived at Para, he found not only that the high water 
was later.-and later as we are farther from the mouth, 
but he found that at one and the feme inftant there 
were feveral points of high water between Para and the 
confluence of the Madeira, with.points of low water in¬ 
tervening. This conclufton was eaffly drawn from his 
own obfervations, although he could not fee at one in¬ 
ftant the high waters in different places. He bad only 
to compute the time of high water at a particular fpot, 
©u the day he obferved it at another ; allowing, as 
ufual, for the moon’s change of pofition. The refult 
of his obfervations therefore was, that the furface of 
the river was not an inclined plane whofe dope was lef- 
fened by the tide of flood at the mouth of the river, but 
that it was. a waving line, and that the propagation of 
the tide up the river was nothing different from the pro¬ 
pagation of any other wave. We may conceive it 
clearly, though imperfedtly, in this way. Let the place 
be notedwhere the tide happens 12 hours later than at 
the mouth of the river. It is evident that there is alfo 
a tide at the very mouth at the feme inftant ,• and, fince 
the ocean tide had withdrawn itfelf during the time 
that the former tide had proceeded fo far up the river, 
and the tide, oflebb is fucceffively felt above as well as 
the tide of-flood, there muft . be a low water between 
thefe two high waters. 

• Newton, had . pointed out this curious fad, and ob- 
fertred that the tide at London-Bridge, which is 43 
feet above the fea, is not the feme with that at Gravef- 
ervd, but the preceding tide (See Phil. Tranf. 67.) 
This will be more jparticularly infilled on in another 
place. 

Not far from the head of the Maragnon, the Cordil¬ 
leras fend off a branch to the north-eaft, which reaches 
and ranges along the fhore of the Mexican Gulf, and 
the Rio Grande de Sta Martha occupies the angle be¬ 
tween the ridges. 

Another ridge ranges with interruptions along the 
eaft coaft of Terra Firma, fo that the whole waters of 
■this country-are collected into the Oroonoko. In like 
Hjanner the north and eaft of Brafil are hemmed in by 
mountainous ridges, through which there is no confider- 
able paffage ; and the ground Hoping backwards, all 
the waters of this immenfe track are colleded from 
both Tides by many confiderable rivers into $e great 
river Paraguay, or Rio de la Plata, which runs down 
•the middle of this country for more than 1400 miles, 
and falls into the fea through a vaft mouth in latitude 
35 °. 

■Thus the whole of South America feems as if it had 
been formerly furrounded by a mound, arid been a great 
bafon. The ground in the middle, where the Parantn, 
-the Madeira, and th^Plata, take their rife, is an im¬ 
menfe marfh, uninhabitable for its exhalations, and quite 
•impervious in its prefent ftate. 

The manner in which, the continent of North Ame¬ 
rica is watered, or rather drained, has alfo feme peculia¬ 
rities. By looking at the map, one will obfe-ve firft of 
all a general divifion of the-whole of the belt known 
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part into two, by the valleys in which the beds of the HiAory. 
river St Laurence and Mifliflippi arefltuated. The head 
of this is occupied by a Angular feries of frefii water 
feas or lakes, viz. the lake Superior and Michigan, 
which .empty themfelves into lake Huron by two cata- 
rafls. This again runs into lake Erie by the river 
Detroit, and the Erie pours it;, waters into the. On¬ 
tario by the famous fell of Niagara, and from the On¬ 
tario proceeds the great river St Laurence. 

The ground to the fouth weft of the lakes Superior 
and Erie is fomewhat lower, and thp middle of the val¬ 
ley is occupied by the Miftiffippi and the Milfouri, which 
receives on both tides a number of fmaller Itreams, and 
having joined, proceed to the fouth, under the name 
Miffiffippi. In latitude 37, this river receives into its 
bed the Ohio, a river of equal magnitude, and the Che- 
rokee river, which drains all the country lying at the 
back of the United States, feparated from them by the 
ranges of the Apalachian mountains. The Miffiffipi is 
now one of the chief rivers on the globe, and proceeds 
due fouth, till it falls into the Mexican bay through fe¬ 
veral fluffing mou.hs, which greatly relemble thofe of 
the Danube and the Nile, having run above 1200 
miles. 

The elevated country- between this bed of the Mif- 
fiflippi and St Laurence and the Atlantic ocean is drain¬ 
ed on the eaft fide by a great number of rivers, feme of 
which are very confiderable, and of long courfe ; be- 
caufe inftead of being nearly at right,angles to the 
coaft, as in other countries, they are in a great meafure 
parallel to. it. This is more remarkably the cafe with 
Hudfen’s river, the Delaware, Patomack, Rapahanoc, 

&c. Indeed the whole of North America feems to 
confift of ribs or beams laid nearly parallel to each 
other from . north to fouth, and the rivers occupy the 
interftices. All thofe which empty themfelves into the 
bay of Mexico are parallel and almoft perfectly ftraight, 
unlike what are feen in other parts of the world. ,The 
weftermoft of them all,-the North River, as it is named 
by the Spaniards, as nearly as long is the Miffiffippi. 

We are very little informed as yet of the diftribu- 
tion of rivers on the north-weft coaft of America, or 
the courfe of thofe which run into Hudfon’s and Baf¬ 
fin’s bay. 

The Maragnon is undoubtedly the greateft river in of t h e 
the world, both as to length of run and the vaft body great ri- 
of water which it rolls along. The other great rivers rivers, 
fucceed nearly in the following order. 


- Maragnon, 

Senegal, 

Nile, 

St Laurence, 

<Hoangho, 

Rio de la Plata, 

Yenil’ey, 

’Miffiffippi, 

"Voiga^ 

Qby, 

We have been much affifted 


Amur, 

Oroonoko, 

Ganges, 

Euphrates, 

Danube, 

Don, 

Indus, 

Dnieper, 

Duina, 

&c. 

in this account of tin 


courfe of rivers, and their diftribution over the globe, 
by a beautiful planifphere or map of the world publiftied 
by Mr Bode aftronomer royal at Berlin. The ranges 
of mountains are there laid down with philofephical dis¬ 
cernment and precifion ; and we- recommend it to the 

notice 
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Theory, notice of our geographers. We cannot divine what has we find it fo ; and the chief exceptions are in opoo. 1 - Then rye . 
caufed Mr Buffon to fay that the courfe of moll rivers tion to Mr Buffon’s afl’ertion. The ftruCture of Am ¬ 
is from eaft to well or from weft to ealh No phyfical rica is fo particular, that very few of its rivers have 
point of his fyftem feems to require it, and it needs on- their general courfe in this direction. We proceed now 
ly that we look at his own map to lee its falfity. We to coniider the motion of rivers; a fubjedt which na- 
Ihould naturally expeCl to find the general courfe of ri- turally refolves itl'elf into two parts, theoretical and prae- 
vers nearly perpendicular to the line of fea-coaft; and tical . 


Part I. THEORY of the MOTION of RIVERS and CANALS. 

14 


Importance f i t HE importance of this fubjeft needs no commen- 
of the doc- tary. Every nation, every country, every city, is 

motion of C ' n '- ere ^ et ^ > n T Neither our wants, our comforts, nor 
rivers and our phafures, can difpenfe with an ignorance of it. We 
canals. mull conduCl their waters to the centre of our dwel¬ 
lings ; we mull fecure ourfelves againll their ravages ; 
we mud employ them to drive thofe machines which, 
by compenfating for our perfonal Weaknefs, make a few 
able to perform the work of thoufands; we employ 
them to water and fertilize our fields, to decorate our 
manfions, to cleanfe and embellilh our c ; ties, to preferve 
pr extend our demeines, to tranlport from county to 
county every thing which neceffity, convenience, or 
luxury, has rendered precious to man : for thefe pur- 
pofes we mull confine and govern the mighty rivers, 
we mud preferve or change the beds of the fmaller 
dreams, draw off from them what lhall water our fields, 
drive our machines, or fupply our houfes. We mull 
keep up tbeii waters lor the purpofes of navigation, or 
fupply their places by canals; we mull drain our fens, 
and defend them when drained; we mull underftand 
their motions, and their mode of fecret, flow, but un- 
cealing action, that our bridges, our wharfs, our dikes, 
may not become heaps of ruins. Ignorant how to pro¬ 
ceed in thefe daily recurring cafes, how often do we fee 
projects of high expectation and heavy expence fail of 
their objeCt, leaving the (late burdened with works not 
only ufelefs but frequently hurtful ? 

This has long been a mod interefting fubjeft of ftudy 
in Italy, where the fertility of their fields is not more 
indebted to their rich foil and happy climate, than to 
their numerous derivations from the rivers which tra- 
verfe them: and in Holland and Flanders, where their 
very exiftence requires unceaiing attention to the waters, 
which are every moment ready to Aval low up the inha¬ 
bitants ; and where the inhabitants, having once fub- 
dued this formidable enemy, have made thole very wa¬ 
ters their indefatigable drudges, traniporting through 
every corner or the country the materials of the mod 
extenfive commerce on the face of this globe. 

Such having been our inceffant occupations with mo-, 
ving waters, we ihould expeCt that while the operative 
artilts are c ntinually furnilliing facts and experiments, 
the men of fpeculative and fcientific curiofity, excited 
by the importance of the 1 'ubjeCt, would ere now have 
made couliderable progrels in the fcience; and that the 
profdfional engineer would be daily aCting from edu- 
biilhed principle, and be feldom diiappointed in Ins ex¬ 
pectations. Unlortunately the reverie of this is near¬ 
ly the tare (fate of the c.de ; each engineer is obliged 
to c llect the greatelt part of his knowledge from Ins 
own experience, and by many dear-bought leffbns, to 
direct his intiire operations, in which he ilill proceeds 
v on. XVI. 


with anxiety and hefitation: for we have not yet ac¬ 
quired principles of theory, and experiments have not 
yet been collected and publiflied, by which an empirical 
practice might be fafely formed. Many experiments of 
ineftimable value are daily made ; but they remain with 
their authors, who feldom have either leifjire, ability, or 
generofity, to add them to the public dock. _ r? 

The motion of waters ha, been really fo little invef- rhisfnencs 
tigated as yet, that hydraulics may dill be called a new ^ ^f u n"y. 
ftudy. We have merely fkimmed over a few common 
notions concerning the motions of water ; and the ma¬ 
thematicians of the firft order feem to have contented 
themfelves with fuch views as allowed them to enrer- 
tain themfelves with elegant applications of calculus. 

This, however, has not been their fault. They rarely 
had any opportunity of doing more, for want of a 
knowledge of faCts. They have made excellent ufe of 
the few which have been given them ; but it required 
much labour, great variety of opportunity, and great 
expence, to learn the multiplicity of things which are 
combined even in the fimpleft cafes of water in motion. 

Thefe are feldom the lot of the mathematician; and he 
is without blame when he enjoys the pleafures within 
his reach, and cultivates the fcience of geometry in its 
mod abllrailed form. Here he makes a progrefs which 
is the boaft of human reafon, being almoft infured from 
error by the intellectual fimplicity of his fubjeft. But 
when we turn our attention to material objects, and 
without knowing either tire fize and lhape of the ele¬ 
mentary particles, or the laws which nature has pre- 
feribed for their aCtion, prefume to forefee their effects, 
calculate their exertions, direft their aftions, what mud 
be the confequeuce ? Nature fhows her independence 
with refpeCt to our notions, and, always faithful to the 
laws which are enjoined, and ot which we are ignorant, 

(he never fails to thwart our views, to difconcer t our 
projects, and render ufelefs all our efforts. T C, 

To wifti to know the nature of the elements is vain, Proper 
and our grois organs are infufficient for the dudy To mode of in- 
iuppofe what we do not know, and to fancy fhapes and veftiyation. 
lizes at will; this is to raife phantoms, and will pro¬ 
duce a fyftem, but will not prove a foundation, for any 
fcience. But to interrogate Nature herfelf, duly the 
la\v» which file fo faithfully obferves, catch her, as we 
fay, in the faCt, and thus wrelt from her the fecret; this 
is the only way to become her mailer, and it is the on¬ 
ly procedure confident with good fend. And we fee, 
that foon after Kepler detected the laws of the plane¬ 
tary motions, when Galileo difeovered the uniform ac¬ 
celeration of gravity, when Pafchal dilcovered the prefi- 
lure of the atmosphere, and Newton difeovered the laws 
of attraction and the track of a ray of light; aftronnmy, 
mechanics, hydroftatics, chemillry, optics, quickly be- 
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came bodies cf found dodtrine ; and the deductions 
from their refpedlive theories were found fair reprefen- 
lations of the phenomena of nature. Whenever a man 
has difcovered a law of nature, he has laid the founda¬ 
tion of a fcience, and he has given us a new mean of 
fubjedting to our fervice fome element hitherto inde¬ 
pendent : and fo long as groups of natural operations 
follow a route which appears to us whimfical, and will 
not admit our calculations, we may be allured that we 
are ignorant of the principle which connedts them all, 
and regulates their procedure. 

This is remarkably the cafe with feveral phenomena 
in the motions of fluids, and particularly in the motion 
of water in a bed or conduit of any kind. Although 
the firfl. geniufes of Europe have for this century paft 
turned much of their attention to this fubjedl, we are 
almoft ignorant of the general law which may be ob- 
ferved in their motions. We have been able to feledt 
very few points of refemblance, and every cafe remains 
nearly an individual. About 150 years ago we difco¬ 
vered, by experience only, the quantity and velocity of 
water ilfuing from a fmall orifice, and, after much la¬ 
bour, have extended this to any orifice ; and this is al¬ 
moft the whole of our confidential knowledge. But as 
to the uniform courfe of the ftreams which water the 
face of the earth, and the maxims which will certainly 
regulate this agreeably to our willies, we are in a man¬ 
ner totally ignorant. Who can pretend to fay what is 
the velocity of a river of which you tell him the breadth, 
the depth, and the declivity ? Who can fay what fwell 
will be produced in different parts of its courfe, if a dam 
or weir of given dimenfions he made in it, or a bridge 
be thrown acrofs it ? or how much its waters will be 
raifed by turning another ftream into it, or funk by ta¬ 
king off a branch to drive a mill ? Who can fay with 
confidence what muft be the dimenfions or Hope of this 
branch, in order to furnilh the water that is wanted, or 
the dimenfions and Hope of a canal which fliall efFedtu- 
ally drain a fenny diftricl ? Who can fay what form 
will caufe or will prevent the undermining of banks, the 
forming of elbows, the pooling of the bed, or the de- 
pofition of fands ? Yet thefe are the moil important 
que (lions. 

The caufes of this ignorance are the want or uncer¬ 
tainty of our principles ; the falfity of our only theory, 
which is belied by experience; and the fmall number of 
proper obfervations or experiments, and difficulty of ma¬ 
king fuch as fliall be ferviceable. We have, it is true, 
made a few experiments on the efflux of water from 
fmall orifices^ and fiom them we have deduced a fort of 
theory, dependant on the fall of heavy' bodies and the 
laws of hydroftatic preflure. Hydrollatics is indeed 
founded on very Ample principles, which give a very 
good account of the laws of the quiefeent equilibriiim 
of fluids, in confequence of gravity and perfedt fluidity. 
But by what train of reafoning can we conned theie 
with the phenomena of the uniform motion of the wa¬ 
ters of a river or open ftream, which can derive its mo¬ 
tion only from the Hope of its furface, and the modifi¬ 
cations of this motion or its velocity only from the 
width and depth of the ftream ? Thefe are the only cir- 
cumftances which can diftinguifli a pension cf a river 
from a veflel of the fame fize and fnape, in which, how¬ 
ever, the water is at reft. In both, gravity is the foie 
caufe of preflure and motion ; but there muft be fome 
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circumftance peculiar to running waters vthicn modifies Theory, 
the exertions of this adive principle, and which, when 
difcovered, muft. be the bafts of hydraulics, and mull; 
oblige us to rejedt every theory founded on fancied hy¬ 
pothecs, and which can only lead to abfurd conclu¬ 
sions: and furely abfurd confequences,when legitimately 
drawn, are complete evidence of improper principles. 

When it was difcovered experimentally, that the ve- 
locities of water iffuing from orifices at various depths on which, 
under the furface were as the fquare roots of thofe the fyftems 
depths, and the fad was verified by repeated experi- ofhydrau- 
ments, this principle was immediately and without mo- l‘ cstle P i:n< h 
dification applied to every motion of water. Mariotte, 
Varignon, Guglielmini, made it the bails of complete 
fyftems of hydraulics, which prevail to this day, after 
having received various amendments and modifications. 

The fame reafoning obtains through them all, though 
frequently obfeured by other circumftances, which are 
more perfpicuoufly exprefled by Guglielmini in his Fun¬ 
damental Theorems. Hate 

He confiders every point P (fig. 1.) in a mafs of ccccxxxix. 
fluid as an orifice in the fide of a veflel, and conceives 
the particle as having a tendency to move with the 
fame velocity with which it would iflue from the ori¬ 
fice. Therefore, if a vertical line APC be drawn thro’ 
that point, and if this be made the axis of a parabolic 
ADE, of which A at the furface of the fluid is the 
vertex, and AB (four times the height through which 
a heavy body would fall in a fecond) is the parameter, 
the velocity of this particle will be reprefented by the 
ordinate PD of.this parabola ; that is, PD is the fpace 
which it would uniformly deferibe in a fecond. 20 

From this principle is derived the following theory Theory de¬ 
af running waters. rived from 

Let DC (fig. 2.) be the horizontal bottom of a re- 11, 
fervoir, to which is joined a floping channel CK of uni¬ 
form breadth, and let AB be the furface of the Hand¬ 
ing water in the refervoir. Suppofe the vertical plane 
BC pierced with an infinity of holes, through each of 
which the water iffues. The velocity of each filament 
will be that which is acquired by falling from the fur¬ 
face AB f. The filament C, ifluing with this ve- f See Gu- 
locity, will then glide down the inclined plane like s'‘ e ' mini s 
any other heavy body; and (by the common dodtrine of ^ 

'the motion down an inclined plane) when it has arrived ’ 
at F, it will have the fame velocity which it would 
have acquired by falling through the height OF, the 
point O being in the horizontal plane AB produced. 

The fame, may be faid of its velocity when it arrives at 
H or K. The filament immediately above C will alfo 
iflue with a velocity which is in the fubduplicate ratio 
of its depth, and will then glide down above the firft 
filament. The fame may be affirmed of all the fila¬ 
ments ; and cf the fuperficial filament, which will oc¬ 
cupy the furface of the defending ftream. aI 

From this account of the genefis of a running ftream of The confe- 
water, we may fairly draw the following confequences. <f uences 

1. The velocity of any particle R., in any part G f drawn 
the ftream, is that acquired by failing from the horizon- .w^y, * S 
tal plane AN. 

z. The velocity at the bottom of the ftream is every¬ 
where greater than anywhere above it, and is leaft of 
all at the furface. 

3. The velocity of the ftream increafes continually as 
the ftream recedes from its fource. 


4. The 
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,The ory^ ^ Th e depths EF, GH, &c. in different parts of 
the flream, will be nearly in the inverfe fubduplicate 
ratio of the depths under the furface AN : for fince 
the fame quantity of water is running through every 
fedlion EF and GH, and the channel is fuppofed of 
uniform breadth, the depth of each fedlion mufl be in- 
verfely as the velocity of the water palling through it. 
This velocity is indeed different in different filaments of 
the fedlion ; but the mean velocity in each fedlion is in 
the fubduplicate ratio of the depth of the filament un¬ 
der the furface AB. Therefore the flream becomes 
more fhallow as it recedes from the fource ; and in con- 
fequence of this the difference between LH and MG 
Continually diminifhes, and the velocities at the bottom 
and furface of the flream continually approach to equa¬ 
lity, and at a great diflance from the fource they differ 
infenfibly. 

5. If the breadth of the flream be contradled in any 
part, the depth of the running water will be increafed 
in that part, becaufe the fame quantity mufl flill pafs 
through; but the velocity at the bottom will re¬ 
main tire fame, and that at the furface will be lefs than 
it was before ; and the area of the fedlion will be increa¬ 
fed on the whole. 

6. Should a fluice be putacrofs the flream, dipping 
a little into the water, the water mufl immediately rife 
on the upper fide of the fluice till it rifes above the level 
of the refervoir, and the fmallefl immerfion of the fluice 
will produce this effedt. For by lowering the fluice, the 
area of the fedlion is diminifhed, and the velocity can¬ 
not be increafed till the water heap up to a greater 
height than the furface of the refervoir, and this ac¬ 
quires a preffure which will produce a greater velocity 
of efflux through the orifice left below the fluice. 

7. An additional quantity of water coming into this 
channel will increafe the depth of the flream, and the 
quantity of water which it conveys; but it will not in- 
creafe the velocity of the bottom filaments, unlefs it 

2% comes from a higher fource. 

Are all All thefe confequences are contrary to experience, 
contrary- and fhow the imparfedtion, at leafl, of the explanation, 
to expe- The third confequence is of all the mofl contrary to 
nence. experience. If any one will but take the trouble of 
following a Angle brook from its fource to the fea, he 
will find it mofl rapid in its beginnings among the 
mountains, gradually flackening its pace as it winds 
among the hills and gentler declivities, and at laft 
creeping flowly along through the flat grounds, till 
it is checked and brought to reft, by the tides of 
the ocean. 

Nor is the fecond confequence more agreeable to ob- 
fervation. It is univerfally found, that the velocity of 
the furface in the middle of the flream is the greateft 
of all, and that it gradually diminilhes from thence to 
the bottom and fides. 

And the firfl confequence, if true, would render the 
running waters on the furface of this earth the inftru- 
rnents of immediate ruin and devaft ition. If the wa¬ 
ters of our rivers, in the cultivated parts’of a country, 
which are two, three, and four hundred feet lower than 
their fources, run with the velocity due to that height, 
they would in a few minutes lay the earth bare to the 
very bc-nes. 

The velocities of t ar rivers, brooks, and rills,being 
fo greatly Ld'erior to wh.it this theory afligns to them 
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the other confequences are equally contrary to expen- Theory, 
ence. When a flream has its fedlion diminifhed by nar- ~ 
rowing the channel, the current increafes in depth, and 
this is always accompanied by an increafe of velocity- 
through the whole of the fedlion, and mod of all at the 
furface; and the area of the fedlion does not increafe, 
but diminifhes, all the phenomena, thus contrail idling in 
every circumflance the dedudlion from the theory; and 
when the fedlion has been diminifhed by a fluice let 
down into the flream, the water gradually heaps up on 
the upper fide of the fluice, and, by its preffure, pro¬ 
duces an acceleration of the flream below the fluice, in 
the fame way as if it were the beginning of a flream, as 
explained in the theory. The velocity now is com- 
pofed of the velocity preferved from the fource and the 
velocity produced by this fubordinate accumulation ; 
and this accumulation and velocity continually increafe, 
till they become fuch that the whole fupply is again 
difeharged through this contrafled fedlion : any addi¬ 
tional water not only increafes the quantity carried 
along the flream, but alfo increafes the velocity, and 
therefore the fedlion does not increafe in the proportion 
of the quantity. 23 

It is furprifing that a theory really founded on a T he theory 
conceit, and which in every the mofl familiar and ob- 
vious circumflance is contradidled by fadts, fhould have p- enera iiy 
met with fo much attention. That Varignon fhould followed by 
immediately catch at this notion of Guglielmini, and the writers 
make it the fubjedl of many elaborate analytical me- p n the f“h- 
moirs, is not to be wondered at. This author only want- i e< ^' 
ed donnerprife au calcul-, and it was a ufual joke among 
the academicians of Paris, when any new theorem was 
invented, donnons le a Varignon d generalifer. But his 
numerous theorems and corollaries were adopted by all, 
and flill make the fubftance of the prefent fyflems of 
hydraulics. Gravefande, Mufhenbroek, and all the ele¬ 
mentary treatifes of natural philofophy, deliver no other 
dodlrines ; and Belidor, who has been confidered as the 
firfl of all the feientific engineers, details the fame 
theory in his great work the Architecture Iiydraulique. 24 

Guglielmini was, however, not altogether the dupe Though 
of his own ingenuity. He was not only a pretty good l° me ^ 
mathematician, but an affiduous and fagacious obferver. "! ore 
He had applied his theory to fome important cafes fjtas 
which occurred in the courfe of his profeffion as in- an d at- ’ 
fpedtor of the rivers and canals in the Milanefe, and to tempted 
the courfe of the Danube ; and could not but perceive t3 firmly 
that great corrections were neceflary for making the them> 
theory quadrate in fome tolerable manner with obfer- 
vation; and he immediately faw that the motion was 
greatly obftrudled by inequalities of the canal, which 
gave to the contiguous filaments of the flream tranf- 
verfe motions, which thwarted and confufed the regular 
progrefs of the reft of the flream, and thus checked its 
general progrefs. Thefe obftiudtions, he observed, 
were moft effedtual in the beginning of its courfe, while 
yet a fmall rill, running among ftones, and in a very 
unequal bed. The whole flream being fmall, the ine¬ 
qualities bore a great proportion to it, and thus the p-c- 
neral effedt was great. He alfo faw that the fame can- 
fes (thefe tranfverfe motions produced by the unequal 
bottom) chiefly affected the contiguous filaments, and 
were the reafons why the velocity at the fides and bot¬ 
tom was fo much diminifhed as to be lefs th in the fix- 
perfci.il velocity, and that even this might come to be 
K- h 2 diminifhed 
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TV?,>ry. diminiiheJ by the fame caufe. For he obferved, that 
the general itream of a river is frequently compoled of 
a fcrt of boiling or tumbling motion, by which maffes 
of water are brought up to the furface and again de- 
fcend. Every perfon mull recollect fuch appearances 
in the frelhes of a muddy river ; and in this way Gu- 
alielmini was enabled to account infome meafure for the 
difagrecment of his theory with oofervation. 

Mariotte had obferved the fame obftrudtions even 
in the fmootheft glafs pipes. Here it could not be 
afcribed to the checks occafioned by tranfverfe motions. 
He therefore afcribed it to friflion, which he fuppofedto 
diir.iiiifh the motion of iluid bodies in the fame manner 
as of folids : and he thence concludes, that the filaments 
which immediately rub on the fides of the tube have 
their velocity gradually diminifhed ; and that the fila¬ 
ments immediately adjoining to thel’e, being thus obli¬ 
ged to pafs over them or outftrip them, rub upon them, 
and have their own velocity diminifhed in like manner, 
hut in a fmaller degree ; and that the fucceeding fila¬ 
ments towards the axis of the tube fuffer fimilar but 
fmaller diminutions. By this means the whole itream 
may come to have a fmaller velocity; and at any 
rate the medium velocity by which the quantity dif- 
charged is determined, is fmaller than it would have 
been independent of friftion. 

Guglielmini adopted this opinion of Mariotte, and 
jn his next work on the Motion of Rivers, confidered 
-this as the chief caufe of the retardation ; and he added 
-a third circumftanfce, which he confidered as of no lefs 
■confi quence, the vifeidity or tenacity of water. He ob¬ 
serves that fyrup, oil, and other fluids, where this vif¬ 
eidity i3 more remarkable, have their motions prodigi- 
oufly retarded by it, and fuppofes that water differs 
from them only in the degree in which it poffeffes this 
quality: and he fays, that by this means not only the 
particles which are moving more rapidly have their mo¬ 
tions diminifhed by thofe in tbeir neighbourhood which 
move flower, but that the filaments alfo which would 
have moved more flowly are accelerated by their more 
affive neighbours; and that in this manner the fuper- 
ficial and inferior velocities are brought nearer to an 
equality. But this will never account for the univerfal 
faff, that the fuperficial particles are the fwifteft of all. 
The fuperficial particles, fays he, acquire by this means 
s. greater velocity than the parabolic law allows them ; 
the medium velocity is often in the middle of the depth ; 
the numerous obftacles, continually multiplied and re¬ 
peated, caufe the current to lofe the velocity acquired 
by the fall; the Hope of the bottom then diminifhes, 
and often becomes very fmall, fo that the force remain¬ 
ing is hardly able to overcome the obftacles which are 
ftill repeated, and the river is reduced almoft to a ftate 
of ftagnation. He obferves, that the Rheno, a river 
of the Milanefe, has near its mouth a flope of no more 
than 50", which he confiders as quite inadequate to the 
tafk ; and here he introduces another principle, which 
he confiders as an effential part of the theory of open 
currents. This is, that there arifes from the very depth 
of the ftream a propelling force which reftores a part of 
the loft velocity. He offers nothing in proof of this prin¬ 
ciple, but ufes it to account for and explain the motion 
of waters in horizontal.canals. The principle has been 
aJopted by the numerous Italian writers on hydraulics, 
and, by various cent; ivances, interwoven with the para- 
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bolic theory, as it is called,-of Guglielmini. - Our reader 
may fee it in various modifications in the Idroftatua e 
Itlraulica of P. Lecchi, and in the Sperienze Idrauliche 
of Michelotti. It is by no means diftinct either in its 
origin or in the manner of its application to the expla¬ 
nation of phenomena, and feems only to ferve for gi¬ 
ving fomething like confiilency to the vague and obfeure 
difeuffions which have been publifhed on this fubjedt in 
Italy. We have already remarked, that in that coun¬ 
try the fbbjedt is particularly interefting, and has been 
much commented upon. But the writers of England, 

France, and Germany, have not paid fo much attention 
to it, and have more generally occupied themfelves with 
the motion of water in clofe conduits, which feem to 
admit of a more precife application of mathematical rea- 
foning. ( # 2f 

Some of thofe have confidered with more attention Sir Ifaac 
the effedls of fridlion and vifeidity. Sir Ifaac Newton, Newton’s 
with his ufual penetration, had feen diftindlly the man- °bferva- 
ner in which it behoved thefe circumftances to operate. « 

He had occafion, in his refearches into the mechanifm J * 
of the celeftial motions, to examine the famous hypo- 
thefis of Defcartes, that the planets were carried round 
the fun by fluid vortices, and faw that there would be 
no end to uncertainty and difpute till the modus operands 
of the vortices was mechanically confidered. He 
therefore employed himfelf in the inveftigation of the 
manner in which the acknowledged powers of natural 
bodies, adling according to the received laws of mecha¬ 
nics, could produce and preferve thefe vortices, and re- 
ftore that motion which was expended in carrying the 
planets round the fun. He therefore, in the fecond 
book of the Principles of Natural Philofophy, gives a 
feries of beautiful propofitions, viz. 51, 52, &c. with 
their corollaries, fhowing how the rotation of a cylinder 
or fphere round its axis in the midft of a fluid will excite 
a vortical motion in this fluid; and he afeertains with 
mathematical precifion the motion of every filament of 
this vortex. 

He fets out from the fuppefition that this motion is 
excited in the furrounding ftratum of fluid in confe- 
quence of a want of perfedl lubricity, and affumes as 
an hypothefis, that the initial refiftance (or diminution 
of the motion of the cylinder) which arifes from this 
want of lubricity, is proportional to the velocity with 
which the furface of the cylinder is feparated from the 
contiguous furface of the furrounding fluid, and that 
the whole refiftance is proportional to the velocity with 
which the parts of the fluid are mutually feparated 
from each other. From this, and the equality of ac¬ 
tion and re-adtion, it evidently follows, that the velocity 
of any ftratum of the vortex is the arithmetical medium 
between the velocities of the ftrata immediately within 
and without it. For the intermediate ftratum cannot 
be in equilibrio, unlefs it is as much preffed forward by 
the fuperior motion of the ftratum within it, as jt is 
kept back by the flower motion of the ftratum with¬ 
out it. 

This beautiful inveftigation applies in the moll per¬ 
fect manner to every change produced in the motion of 
a fluid filament, in confequence of the-vifeidity and fric¬ 
tion of the adjoining filaments ; and a filament proceed¬ 
ing along a tube at fome fmall diftance from the fides 
has, in like manner, a velocity which is the medium be¬ 
tween thofe of the filaments immediately furrounding 

it. 
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Theory, it. It is therefore a problem of no very difficult folu- 
tion to affign the law by which the velocity will gradu¬ 
ally diniinilh as the filament recedes from the axis of a 
cylindrical tube. It is fomewhat furprifing that fo 
neat a problem has never occupied the attention of the 
mathematicians during the time that thel'efubjedls were 
fo affiduoufly ftudied ; but fo it is, that nothing precife 
has been publifhed on the fubjedh The only approach 
to a difeuffion of this kind, is a Memoire of Mr Pitot, 
read to the academy of Paris in 1726, where he confi- 
ders the velocity of efflux through a pipe. Here,by 
at ending to the comparative fuperiority of the quantity 
of m.tion in large pipes, he affirms, that the total dimi- 
nution, arifing f rom friction will be (caleris paribusJ in 
the inverfe ratio of the diameters. This was thank¬ 
fully received by other writers, and is now a part of 
our hydraulic theories. It has nor, however, been at¬ 
tended to by thofe who write on the motion of rivers, 
though it is evident that it is applicable to thefe with 
equal propriety ; and had it been introduced, it would 
at once have folved all their difficulties, and particular¬ 
ly would have fhown how an almoft imperceptible de¬ 
clivity would produce the gentle motion of a great ri¬ 
ver, without having recourle to the unintelligible prin¬ 
ciple of Guglie’.mini. 

Mr Couplet madefome experiments on the motion of 
the water in the great main pipes of Verlaille?, in order 
to obtain feme notions of the retardations occalioned by 
friction. They were found prodigious ; but were fo ir¬ 
regular, and unfufceptible of reduction to any general 
[linciple, (and the experiments were indeed fofew that 
they were unfit for this redutflion), that he could efta- 
blilh no theory.—What Mr Belidor eftablifhed on them, 
and makes a fort of fyftem to direct future engineers, 
is quite unworthy of attention. 

Upon the whoie, this branch of hydraulics, although 
of much greater pradiical importance than the condudt 
of water in pipes, has never yet obtained more than a 
vague, and, we may call it, flovenly attention from the 
mathematicians ; and we alcribe it to their not having 
taken the pains to fettle its firlt principles with the 
^ fame precifion as had been done in the other branch, 
."carce at They were, from the beginning, fatisfied with a fort of 
all impro- applicability of mathematical principles, without ever 
ved fmee making the application. AVeie it not that fome would 
feis time, accufe us of national partiality, we would aferibe it to 
this, that Newton had not pointed out the way in this 
as in the other branch, l ,- or any intelligent reader of 
the performances on the motions of fluids in clofe vef- 
fels ; will fee that there has not a principle, nay hardly 
a Hep of inveftigation, been added to thofe which were 
tiled or pointed out by Sir Ilaac Newton. He has no¬ 
where touched this quelfion, the motion of water in an 
open canal. In his theories of the tides, and of the 
propagation of waves, he hid an excellent opportunity 
for giving at cnee the fundamental principles of motion 
in a free fluid whofe furface was not horizontal. Tut, 
by means of fome of thofe happy and fhrewd gueffes, 
in which, as Daniel Bernoulli fays, he excelled all men, 
lie law the undoubted c nfequences of fome palpable 
phenomenon which would aniwer ail his prefent pur- 
pofes, and therefore entered no farther into the invefti¬ 
gation. 

The original theory of Guglielmini, or the principle 
adopted by him, that each particle of the vertical fec- 


tion of a running flream has a tendency to move as if JThcory^ 
it were iffuing from an orifice at that depth under the 
furface, is falfe ; and that it really does fo in the face of a 
dam when the flood-gate is taken away, is no lefs fo ; 
and if it did, the fubfequent motions would hardly have 
any refemblance to thofe which he affigns them. Were 
this the cafe, the exterior form of the cafcade would pj ate 
be fomething like what is fketched in fig. 3. with an ccctxxx:s 
abrupt angle at B, and a concave furface BEG. This 
will be evident to every one who combines the greater 
velocity of the lower filaments with the flower motion 
of thofe which muft Aide down above them. But this 
greater advance of the lower filaments cannot take place 
without an expenditure of the water under the furface 
AB. The furface therefore finks, and B inflamly 
ceafes to retain its place in the horizontal plane. The 
water does not fucceffively flow' forward from A to B, 
and then tumble over the precipice ; but immediately 
upon opening the flood-gate, the water waftes from the 
fpace immediately behind it, and the whole puts on 
the form reprefented in fig. 4. confifting of the curve 
A a Pc EG, convex from A to c, and concave from 
thence forward. The fuperficial water begins to acce¬ 
lerate all the way from A ; and the particles may be 
fuppofed (for the prefent) to have acquired the velocity 
corresponding to their depth under the horizontal fur¬ 
face. This muft be underftood as nothing more than 
a vague fketch of the motions. It requires a very cri¬ 
tical and intricate inveftigation to determine either the 
form of the upper curve or the motions of the different 
filaments. The place A, where the curvature begins, 
is of equally difficult determination, and is various ac¬ 
cording to the differences of depth and of inclination 
of the fucceeding canal. 27 

We have given this fort of hiftory of the progrefs Uncer- 
which had been made in this part of hydraulics, that 
our readers might form fome opinion of the many dif-*;^ 
fertations which have been written on the motion of applied to 
rivers, and of the ftate of the arts depending on it. pradticeex. 
Much ot the bufmefs of the civil engineer is intimately ernplified. 
connefted with it: and we may therefore believe, that 
fince there was fo little principle in the theories, there 
could be but very little certainty in the pradiical ope¬ 
rations. The fadt has been, that no engineer could 
pretend to fay, with any precifion, what would be the 
effedt of his operations. One whofe bufmefs-had gi¬ 
ven him many opportunities,and who kept accurate and 
judicious regifteis of his own works, could pronounce, 
with fume probability, how much water would be 
brought oft' by a drain of certain dimenfions and a gi¬ 
ven Hope, when the ci.cumftances of the cafe happened 
to tally with feme foimer work in which he had fuc- 
ceeded or failed ; but out of the pale of his own ex¬ 
perience he could only make a fugacious guefs. A re¬ 
markable inftance of this occurred not long ago. A fmall 
aquedudt was lately carried into Paris. It had been 
condudted on a plan prefentedto the academy, who had 
corredted it, and gave a report of what its performance 
would be. When executed in the moll accurate man¬ 
ner, it was deficient in the proportion of five to nine. 

When the celebrated Defaguliers was employed by 
the city cf Edinburgh to fuperinteud the bringing in 
the water for the fupply of the city, he gave a report 
on the plan which was to be followed. It was execu¬ 
ted to his complete fatisfadlion; and the quantity of 
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water delivered was about one fixth of the quantity 
which he promifed, and about one-eleventh of the quan¬ 
tity which the no lefs celebrated M‘Laurin calculated 
from the fame plan. 

Such being the ft ate of our theoretical knowledge- 
(if it can be called by this name), naturalifts began 
to be perfuaded that it was but lofing time to make 
any ufe of a theory fo incongruous with obferva- 
tion, and that the only fafe method of proceeding was 
to multiply experiments in every variety of circum- 
ftances, and to make a feries of experiments in every 
important cafe, which fhould comprehend all the prac¬ 
ticable modificafions of that cafe. Perhaps circum- 
ftances of refemblance might occur, which would enable 
us to conned many of them together, and at laft dis¬ 
cover the principles which occaftoned this connexion; 
by which means a theory founded on fcience might be 
obtained. And if this point fhould not be gained, we 
might perhaps find a few general fads, which lire mo¬ 
dified in all thefe particular cafes, in fuch a manner that 
we can ftill trace the general fads, and fee the part of the 
particular cafe which depends on it. This would be the 
acquifition of what may be called an empirical theory, by 
which every phenomenon would be explained, in fo far 
as the explanation of a phenomenon is nothing more than 
the pointing out the general fad or law under which it 
is comprehended ; and this theory would anfwer every 
pradical purpofe, becaufe we fhould confidently forefee 
what confequences would refult from fuch and fuch 
premifes ; or if we fhould fail even in this, we fhould 
ftill have a feries of experiments fo comprehenfive, that 
we could tell what place in the feries would correfpond 
to any particular cafe which might be propofed. 

There are two gentleman, wbofe labours in this re- 
fped deferve very particular notice, profeffor Miche¬ 
lotti at Turin, and Abbe Boffut at Paris. The firft 
made a prodigious number of experiments both on the 
motion of water, through pipes and in open canals. 
They were performed at the expence of the fovereign, 
and no expence was fpared. A tower was built of the 
fineft mafonry, to feive as a veffel from which the wa¬ 
ter was to iffue through holes cf various fizes, under 
preffures from 5. to 2z feet. The water was received 
into bafons conftruded of mafonry and nicely lined with 
ftucco, from whence it was conveyed in canals of brick- 
work lined with ftucco, and of various forms and de¬ 
clivities. The experiments on the expence of water 
through pipes are of all that have yet been made the 
moft numerous and exad, and may be appealed to on 
every occafion. Thofe made in open canals are ftill 
more numerous, and are no doubt equally accurate; 
but they have not been fo contrived as to be fo gene¬ 
rally uieful, being in general very unlike the important 
cafes which will occur in practice, and they feem to 
have been contrived chiefly with the view of eftablifh- 
ing or overturning certain points of hydraulic dodrine 
which were probably prevalent at the time among the 
pradical hydraulifts. 

The experiments of Boffut are alfo of both kinds 5 
and though on a much fmaller fcale than thofe of Mi¬ 
chelotti, feem to deferve equal confidence. As far as 
they follow the fame track, they perfectly coincide in 
their refults, which fhould procure confidence in the 
other ; and they are made in fituations much more 
analogous to the ufual pradical cafes. This makes 
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then doubly valuable. They* are to be found in his Theory, 
two volumes intitled Hydrodynamique. He has opened 
this path of procedure in a manner fo new and fo ju¬ 
dicious, that he has in fome meafure the merit of fuch 
as fhall follow him in the fame path. 3° 

This has been moft candidly and liberally allowed And 
him by the chevalier de Buat, who has taken up this P ro S r 5 ffive 
matter where the Abbe Boffut left it, and has profe- ^ents of 
cuted his experiments with great affiduity and we ]} e Buat. 
muft now add with fingular fuccefs. By a very judi¬ 
cious confideration of the fubjed, he hit on a par¬ 
ticular view of it, which faved him the trouble of a mi¬ 
nute confideration of the ftnall internal motions, and 
enabled him to proceed from a very general and evident 
propofition, which may be received as the key to a coim- 
plete fyftem of pradical hydraulics. We fhall follow this 
ingenious author in what we have farther to fay on the 
fubjed; and we doubt not but that our readers will think 
we do. a fervice to the public by making thefe difcuf- 
fions of the chevalier de Buat more generally known’ 
in this country. It muft not however be expeded that 
we fhall give more than a fynoptical view of them, 
conneded by fuch familiar reafoning as fhall be either 
comprehended or confided in by perfons not deeply* 
verfed in mathematical fcience. 

Sect. I. Theory of Rivers. 

It is certain that the motion of open ftreams muft, 
in fome refpeds, refemble that of bodies Aiding down 
inclined planes perfedly polifhed; and that they would 
accelerate continually, were they not obftruded : but 
they are obftruded, and frequently move uniformly. 

This can only arife from an equilibrium between the 
forces which promote their defcent and thofe which 
oppofe it. Mr Buat, therefore, affumes the leading 
propofition, that 

When water flows uniformly on any channel or led, the 
accelerating force which obliges it to move is 'equal to the 
funt of all the refinances which it meets with, whether ari - 
fing from, its own vifcidity, or from the fridion of its bed. 

This law is as old as the formation of rivers, and 
fhould be the key of hydraulic fcience. Its evidence 
is clpar; and it is, at any rate, the bafis of all uniform 
motion. And fince it is fo, there muft be fome con- 
fiderable analogy between the motion in pipes and in 
open channels. Both owe their origin to an inequality 
of preffure; both would accelerate continually, if nothing 
hindered ; and both are reduced to uniformity by the 
vifcidity of the fluid and the fridion of the channel. 

It will therefore be convenient to examine the phe¬ 
nomena of water moving in pipes by the adion of its 
weight only along the Hoping channel. But previous 
to this, we muft take fome notice of the obftrudion' 
to the entry of water into a channel of any kind, ari- 
fingfrom the defledion of the many different filaments 
which p'fefs into the channel from the refervoir from 
every fide. Then we fhall be able to feparate this diminu- 
1km of motion from the fum total that is obferved, 
skid afcertain what part remains as produced by the 
fubfequent obftrudions. 

We then fhall confider the principle of uniform mo¬ 
tion, the equilibrium between the power and the re- 
ffftance. The power is the relative height of the 
column cf fluid which tends to move along the in¬ 
clined plane of its bed; the refiftance is the fridion 
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Theory, of the bed, the vifcidity of the fluid, and its adhefion 
to the Tides. Here are neceffarily combined a number 
of circumftances which muft be gradually detached 
that we may fee the effeft of each, viz. the extent of 
the bed, its perimeter, and its flope. By examining 
the cff-fts produced by variations of each cf thefe fe- 
parately, we difcover what {hare each has in the gene¬ 
ral effeft ; and having thus analyfed the complicated 
phenomenon, we fhall be able to combine thofe its ele¬ 
ments, and frame a formula which fhall comprehend 
every circumftance, from the greateft velocity to the 
extinftion of all motion, and from the extent of a ri¬ 
ver to the narrow dimenfions of a quill. We {hall 
compare this formula with a feries of experiments in all 
this variety of circumftances, partly made by MrBuat, 
and partly collected from other authors; and we fliall 
leave the reader to judge of the agreement. 

Confident that this agreement will be found moll la- 
tisfaftory, we {hall then proceed to confider very cur- 
forily the chief varieties which nature or art may in¬ 
troduce into thefe beds, the different velocities of the 
fame {{ream, the intenfity of the refiftance produced 
by the inertia of the materials of the channel, and the 
force of the current by which it continually afts on 
this channel, tending to change either its dimenfions 
or its form. We {hall endeavour to trace the origin 
of thefe great rivers which fpread like the branches of 
a vigorous tree, and occupy the furface even of a vaft 
continent. We {hall follow them in their courfe, un¬ 
fold all their windings, ftudy their train, and regimen, 
and point out the law of its {lability ; and we {hall in- 
vefligate the caufes of their deviations and wanderings. 

The ftudy of thefe natural laws pleafes the mind : 
but it anfwers a ftill greater purpofe; it enables us 
to affift nature, and to haften her operations, which 
our wants and our impatience often find too flow. It 
enables us to command the elements,and t enforce them 
to adminifter to our wants and our pleafures. 

We fliall therefore, in the next place, apply the 
knowledge which we may acquire to the folution of the 
moll important hydraulic queftions which occur in the 
praftice of the civil engineer. 

We fhall confider the effefts produced by a perma¬ 
nent addition to any river or flream by the union of 
another, and the oppofite effeft produced by any 
draught or offset, fhowing the elevation or depreffion 
produced up the dream, and the change made in the 
depth and velocity below the addition or offset. 

We fliall pay a fimilar attention to the temporary 
fwells produced by frefhes. 

We fhall afeertain the effefts of ftraightening the 
courle of a dream, which, by incr cafing its {lope, mult 
increafe its velocity, and therefore fink the waters above 
the place where the curvature was removed, and dimi¬ 
ni di the tendency to overflow, while the fame imme¬ 
diate confcquence mud expofe the places farther down 
to the riik c { floods from which they would otherwife 
have been free. 

The effefts^cf dams or weirs, and of bars, mult then 
be coniidered ; the gorge cr {well which they produce 
up the dream mud be dote: mined for every didance 
from the weir or bar. This will furnilh us with rules 
for rendering navigable cr floatable fuch waters as have 
too little depth cr tco great flope. And it will appear 


that immenfe advantages may be thus derived, with a Theory, 
moderate expsnee, even from trifling brooks, if we wil 
relinquilh all prejudices, and not imagine that fuch 
conveyance is impoflible, becaufe it cannot be carried on 
by fuch boats and lmall craft as we have been accuflom- 
ed to look at. 

The effefts of canals of derivation, the rules or max¬ 
ims of draining, and the general maxims of embark- 
ment, come in the next place; and our dilcuflions will 
conclude with remarks on the mod proper forms for 
the entry to canals, locks, docks, harbours, and mouths 
of rivers, the bed fhape for the darlings of bridges 
and of boats for inland navigations, and fuch like fub- 
ordinate but intereding particulars, which will be fug- 
geded by the general thread of difeuffion. 33 

It is confidered, as phyflcaily demondrated (fee Hy- Natural ve- 
drostatics and Hydraulics), that water bluing locity,ex- 
from a fmall orifice in the bottom or fide of a very large P?" cc an< * 
veffel, almod indantly acquires and maintains the velo- V L lar £ e 
city which a heavy body would acquire by falling to f ma u or ;g. 
the orifice from the horizontal furface of the dagnant ces. 
water. This we fhall call its Natural Velocity. 

Therefore if we multiply the area of the orifice by 
this velocity, the produft will be the bulk or quantity 
of the water which is difeharged. This we may call 
the Natural Expence of water, or the Natural 
Discharge. 

Let O reprefent the area or feftion of the orifice ex- 
preffed in fome known meafure, and h its depth under 
the furface. Let^ exprefs the velocity acquired by a 
heavy body during a fecond by falling. Let V be the me¬ 
dium velocity of the water’s motion, Q^the quantity of 
water difeharged during a fecond, and N the natural 
expence. 

We know that V is equal to V 2g X Therefore 

NzzO. */ 2g. s/h. 

If thefe dimenfions be all taken in Englifh feet, we 
have •/ 2g very nearly equal to 8 ; and therefore V = 

8y 'b, and N=b. Z^/b. 

But in our prefent bufinefs it is much more conve¬ 
nient to meafure every thing by inches. Therefore 
fince a body acquires the velocity of 32 feet 2 inches 
in a fecond, we have 2^—64 feet 4 inches or 772 inch, 
es, and V 2g—2’],~j% inches nearly 27^- inches. 

Therefore V= V 772^* =27,78 */h, and N = O. 

V 77 2 ^/ h,zz 0.27,78 \/ b . 

But it is alfo well known, that if we were to calcu¬ 
late the expence or difeharge for every orifice by this 
fimple rule, we fhould in every inftance find it much 
greater than nature really gives us. 

When water iffues through a hole in a thin plate, the 
lateral columns, preffing into the hole from all fides, 
caufe the iffuing filaments to converge to the axis of 
the jet, and contraft its dimenfions at a little diftance 
from the hole. And it is in this place of greateft con- 
traftion that the water acquires that velocity which 
we obferve in our experiments, and which we affume 
as equal to that acquired by falling from the furface. 
Therefore, that out computed difeharge may beft agree 
with obfervation, it muft be calculated on the fuppo- 
fition that the orifice is diminiftied to the fize of this 
fmalleft feftion. But the contraftion is fubjeft to va¬ 
riations, and the dimenfions cf this fmalleft feftion. 
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arc at all times difficult to afeertain with precifion. 
It is therefore much more convenient to compute from 
the real dimenftons of the orifice, and to correct this 
computed difeharge, by means of an aftual comparifon 
of the computed and effedtive difeharges in a feries of 
experiments made in fituations refembling thofe cafes 
which mod frequently occur in pradfice. This correc¬ 
tion or its caufe, in the mechanifm of thofe internal mo¬ 
tions, is generally called Contraction by the writers 
on hydraulics ; and it is not confined to a hole ia a 
thin plate: it happens in fome degree in all cafes 
where fluids are made to pafs through narrow places. 
It happens in the entry into all pipes, canals, and 
fluices; nay even in the paffage of water over the 
edge of a board, fuch as is ufually fet up on the 
head of a dam or weir, and even when this is immer- 
fed in water on both fides, as in a bar or keep, fre¬ 
quently employed for railing the waters of the level 
ftreams in Flanders, in order to render them navigable. 
We mentioned an obfeivation § of Mr Buat to this ef¬ 
fect, when he faw a goofberry rife up from the bottom 
of the canal along the face of the bar, and then ra¬ 
pidly fly over its top. We have attempted to reprefent 
this motion of the filaments in t'hefe different fituations. 

Fig. 5. A fhows the motion through a thin plate. 

B fhows the motion when a tube of about two dia¬ 
meters long is added, and when the water flows with 
a full mouth. This does not always happen info fhort 
a pipe (and never in one that is fhorter), but the water 
frequently detaches itfelf from the fides of the pipe, 
and flows with a contradled jet. 

C fhows the motion when the pipe projedts into 
the infide of the veffel. In this cafe it is difficult to 
make it flow full. 

D reprefents a mouth-piece fitted to the hole, and 
formed agreeably to that fhape which a jet would af- 
fume of itfelf. In this cafe all contradfion is avoided, 
becaufe the mouth of this pipe may be confidered as 
the real orifice, and nothing now dimini/hes the dif¬ 
eharge but a trifling fridiion of the fides. 

E fhows the motion of water over a dam or weir, 
where the fall is free or unobftrudted ; the furface of 
the lower dream being lower than the edge or lole of 
the wafte-board. 

F is a fimilar reprefentation of the motion of water 
over what we wo uld call a bar or beep. 

It was one great aim of the experiments of Miche- 
lotti and Boffut to determine the effedts of contradfion 
in thefe cafes. Michelotti, after carefully obferving the 
form and dimenfions of the natural jet, made various 
nU'Uth-pieces refembling it, till he obtained one which 
produced the fmalleft diminution of the computed dif¬ 
eharge, or till the difeharge computed for the area of 
its fnuller end apptoached the neareft to the effedlive 
difeharge. And he at laft obtained one vhich gave a 
difeharge of 983, when the natural difeharge would 
have been a 1000. This piece was formed by the revo¬ 
lution of a trochoid round the axis of the jet, and the 
dimenfions were as follow : 

Diameter of the outer orifice =36 

-inner orifice = 46 

Length of the axis — q6 

The reiults of the experiments of the Abbe Boffut 
and of Michelotti fcarcelv differ, and they are ex- 
pveffed in the following table: 


1cooo- 

:0.2V,784/A Theory. 

6526 

o.i8,t 3 4/A 

6195 

0.17,21 4/ A 

6173 

0 . 17,1 Wb 

8125 

0.22,574/A 

6814 

0.18,934/A 

5 1 37 

0.14,274/A 

983 1 

0.27,314/A 

953*5 

b 26,494/A 

973 ° 

0.27,034/A 

of this 

little table 


N. or the natural ex pence 
Q__for the thin plate fig. A 7 

almoft at the furface J 
Q__for ditto at the depth of 8 teet 
QJor ditto at the depth of 16 feet 
Qtor a tube 2 diameters long,") 
fig-B- J 

QJfir ditto projedfing inwards") 
and flowing full j 

Q^for ditto with a contradled jev,") 

fig. C. j 

QJbr the mouth-piece, fig. D. 
QJibr a weir, fig. E. 

Q^for a- bar, fig. F. 


are the cubical inches of water difchargedin a fecond 
when the height h is ere inch. 

It null be obferved that the difeharges affigned here 
for the weir and bar relate only to the contra'dtipns cc- 
cafioned by the paffage over the edge of the board. 

The weir may alfo fuffer a diminution by the con- 
tradlions at it; two ends, if it fhould be narrower than 
the ftream, which is generally the cafe, becaufe the 
two ends are commonly of fquare maforny or wood¬ 
work. The contradfion there is neatly the fame with 
that at the edge of a thin plate. But this could not 
be introduced into this table, becaufe its effedt on the 
expence is the fame in quantity whatever is the length" 
of the wafte-board of the weir. ^ 

In like manner, the diminution of difeharge through 
a iluice could not be expreffed here. When a fluice is tiou of dif- 
drawn up, but its lower edge ftill remains under water, charge 
the difeharge is contra died both above and at the fides,d| ir . 0U S^ a 
and the diminution of difeharge by each is in proper- * uice ’ c> 
tion to its extent. It is not eafy to reduce either of 
thefe contradlions to computation, but they may be ve¬ 
ry eafily obferved. We frequently can obl'erve the wa¬ 
ter, at coming out of a fluice into a mill-courfe, quit the 
edge of the aperture, and fhow a pait of the bottom 
quite dry. This is always the cafe when the velocity 
of efflux is confiderable. When it is very moderate, 
this place is occupied by an eddy water almoft ftagnant. 

When the head of the water is 8 or 10 inches, and runs 
off freely, the fpace left between it and the fides is about 
i 4 t inches. If the fides of the entry have a flope, this 
void fpace can never appear; but there is always this 
tendency to convergence, which diminifhes the quantity 
of the difeharge. 

It will frequently abridge computation very much to 
confider the water difeharged in thefe different fitua¬ 
tions as moving with a common velocity, which we con¬ 
ceive as produced n t by a fall from the furface of the 
fluid (which is exadt only when the expence is equal to 
the natural expence j, but by a fall h accommodated to 
the difeharge : or it is convenient to know the height 
which would produce that very velocity which the wa¬ 
ter iffues with in thefe fituations. 

And alfo, when the water is obferved to be adtually 
moving with a velocity V, and we know whether it is 
coming through a thin plate, through a tube, over a 
dam, &c. it is neceffary to know the preffure or head 
of water h which has adlually produced this velocity. 

It is convenient therefore to have the following num¬ 
bers ia readinefs. 

h for 




b for the natural expence = 
h for a thin plate - = 

b for a tube 2 diam. long = 
h for a dam or weir 


R 

v» 

772 

V _1 

296 

w 

5°5 

V 1 

726 

V s 


33 

The mo¬ 
tion of ri¬ 
vers de¬ 
pends on 


h for a bar - _ 

746 

It was neceffary to premile thefe facts in hydrau¬ 
lics, that we may be able in every cafe to diftinguifh 
between the force expended in the entry of the water 
into the conduit or canal, and the force employed in 
overcoming the refiftances along the canal, and in pre- 
lerving or accelerating its motion in it. 


produced by two 
and, 2. The mobi- 


The motion of running water is 
caufes ; 1. The addon of gravity 

lity of the particles, which makes them affume a level 
in confined veffels, or determines them to move to that 

the Airficif w ^ ere ^ere' s a d e f e & of preffure. When thefur- 
e ’ face is level, every particle is at reft, being equally pref- 
fed in all diredtions; but if the furface is not level, not 
only does a particle on the very furface tend by its own 
weight towards the lower fide, as a body would Hide 
along an inclined plane, but there is a force, external to 
itfelf, arifing from a fupe'riority of preffure on the up¬ 
per end of the furface, which pufhes this fuperficial par¬ 
ticle towards the lower end ; and this is not peculiar to 
the fuperficial particles, but affedts every particle with- 
in the mafs of water. In the veffel ACDE (fig. 6.), 
containing water with an inclined furface AE, if we 
fuppofe all frozen but the extreme columns AKHB, 
FGLE, and a connedting portion HKCDLG, it is 
evident, from hydroftatical laws, that the water on this 
connecting part will be pufhed in the diredtion CD ; 
and if the frozen mafs BHGF were moveable, it would 
alfo be pufhed along. Giving it fluidity will make no 
change in this refpedt ; and it is indifferent what is the 
fituation and ftupe of the connedting column or co¬ 
lumns. The propelling force (MNF being horizontal) 
is the weight of the column AMNB. The fame thing 
will obtain wherever we feledt the vertical columns. 
There will always be a force tending to pufh every par¬ 
ticle of water in the diredtion of the declivity. The 
confequence will be, that the water will fink at one end 
and rife at the other, and its furface will reft in the ho¬ 
rizontal pofition aOe, cutting the former in its middle 
O. This cannot be unlefs there be not only a motion 
of perpendicular defeent and afeent of the vertical co¬ 
lumns, but alfo a real motion of tranfiation from K to¬ 
wards L. It perhaps exceeds our mathematical /kill to 
tell what will be the motion of each panicle. Newton 
did not attempt it in his inveftigation of the motion of 
waves, nor is it at all neceffaty here. We may, how¬ 
ever, acquire a very diftindt notion of its general effedl. 
Let OPQJie a vertical plane pafling through the middle 
point O. It is evident that every particle in PQ^, fuch 
as P, is preifed in the diredtion Q^D, with a force equal 
to the weight of a Angle row of particles, vhofe length 
is the difference between the columns BH and FG. 
The force ailing on the particle Q^is, in like manner, 
the weight of a row of particles = AC—ED. Now 

if OQ, OA, OE, be divided in the fame ratio, fo that 
Vox. XVI. 


V E R, 

all the figures ACDE, BHGF, See. may be fimilar, 
v/e fee that the force arifing folely from the declivity and 
adting on each particle on the plane OQ^, is proportion¬ 
al to its depth under the furface, and that the row of 
particles ACQDE, BHPGF, &c. which is to be mo¬ 
ved by it, is in the fame proportion. Hence it un- 
queftionably follows, that the accelerating force on each 
particle of the row is the fame in all. Therefore the 
whole plane OQjiends to advance forward together 
with the fame velocity ; and in the inftant immediately 
fucceeding, all thefe particles would be Lund again in 
a vertical plain indefinitely near to OQj and if we 
fum up the forces, we fliall find them the fame as if OQ^ 
were the opening of a fluice, having the water on the 
fide of D (landing level with O, and the water on the 
other fide (landing at the height AC. This refult is 
extremely different from that of the hafty theory of. 
Guglielmini. He confiders each particle in OQ^as 
urged by an accelerating force proportional to its depth, 
it is true ; but he makes it equal to the weight of the 
row OP, and never recolledts that the greateft part of 
it is balanced by an oppofite preffure, nor perceives that 
the force which is not balanced mull be dillributed 
among a row of particles which varies in the fame pro¬ 
portion with itfelf. When thefe two circumfiances are 
negledted, the refult mull be incompatible with obfer- 
vation. When the balanced forces are taken into the 
account of preffure, it is evident that the furface may 
be fuppofed horizontal, and that motion fliould obtain 
in this cafe as well as in the cafe of a floping furface : 
and indeed this is Guglielmini’s profeffed theory, anu 
what he highly values himfelf on. He announces this 
difeovery of a new principle, which he calls the energy 
of deep waters, as an important addition to hydraulics. 

It is owing to this, fays he, that the great rivers are not 
ftagnant at their mouths, where they have no percep¬ 
tible declivity of furface, but, on the contrary, have 
greater energy and velocity than farther up, where they 
are fliallower. This principle is the bafts of his impro¬ 
ved theory of rivers, and is infilled on at great length 
by all the fubfequent writers. Buffon, in his theory of 
the earth makes much ufe of it. We cannot but won¬ 
der that it has been allowed a place in the theory of 
rivers given in the great Emy elope die of Paris, and in 
an article having the fignature (O) of D’Alembert. 
We have been very anxious to (how the faifity of this 
principle, becaufe we confider it as a mere fubterfuge 
of Guglielmini, by which he was able to patch up the 
mathematical theory which he had fohaftily taken from 
Newton or Galileo; and we think that we have lecu- 
red our readers from being miffed by it, when we (how 
that this energy mull be equally operative when the fur¬ 
face is on a dead level. The abfurdity of this is evi¬ 
dent. We (hall fee by and by, that deep waters, when 
in ailual motion, have an energy not to be found in 
fhallow running waters, by which they are enabled to . 
continue that motion : but this is not a moving prin¬ 
ciple ; and it will be fully explained, as an immediate 
refult of principles, not vaguely conceived and indi- 
ftinffly expreffed, like this of Guglielmini, buteafily un- 
derftood, and appreciable with the greateft precifion. It 
is an energy common to all great bodies. Although 
they lofe as much momentum in furmounting any ob- 
ftade as finall ones, they lofe but a fmall portion of 
their vel city. At prefent, employed only in confider- 
T 1 
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Theory. Ing the progreilive motion of an open fir cam, whofe 
furface is not level, it is quite enough that we fee that 
fuch a motion mud obtain, and that we fee that 
there are propelling forces; and that thofe forces 
arife filcly from the want of a level furface, or from 
the flope of the furface; and that ; with rei'pedl to any 
one particle, the force adting on it is proportional to 
the difference of level between each of the two columns 
(one on each fide of the particle) which produce it. 
Were the furface level, there would he no motion ; if it 
is not level there will be motion ; and this motion will 
be. proportional to the want of level or the declivity of 
the furface : it is of no confequence whether the bottom 
be levei-or not, or what is. its fhape. 

Hence we draw a fundamental principle, that the 
motion, of risers depends, entirely, on the Jlope of the fur- 

(iICl * 

The slope or declivity of any inclined .plane is not 
properly expreffed by the difference of height alone of 
its extremities; we muff alfo coufider.its. length : and 
the meafure of the flope muff be, filch that it may be. 
the fame while the declivity is the fame. It muff there¬ 
fore be the fame over the whole of any one inclined 
plane. We fhalj anfwer thefe conditions exadfly, if we 
take for the meafure of .a flope the fraction which, ex- 
preiles the elevation of one extremity above the other 

divided by the length of the plane. Thus will 

exprefs the declivity of the plane AF. 

When it is If the water met with no feAftance from the bed in 
uniform which it runs, if it had no adhefion to its fides and bot- 
the refill- t onij and jf ; ts fluidity were perfedt, its gravity would 
equal to accelerate its courfe continually, and the earth and its 
the accele- inhabitants would be deprived of all the advantages 
rating which they derive from its numberlefs dreams. They 

force, would run off fo quickly, that our fields, dried up as 

foon as watered, would be barren and ufelefs. No foil, 
could refill the impetuofity of the torrents ; and their 
accelerating force would render them a deftroying 
fcourge, were it not that, by kind Providence, the re¬ 
finance of the bed, and the, vifcidity of the fluid, be¬ 
come a check which- reins them in and fets bounds to 
their rapidity. In this manner the fridlion on the fides, 
which, by the vifcidity of the water, is communicated 
to the whole mafs, and the very adhefion of the par¬ 
ticles to each- other, and to the fides of the channel, are 
thecaufes which make the refiftances bear a relation to 
the velocity ; fo that the refiftances augmenting with 
the velocities, come at laft to balance the accelerating 
force. Then the velocity now acquired is preferved, 

' and the motion becomes uniform, without being able 
to acquire new increafe, unlefs fome change fucceeds 
either in the flope or in the capacity of the channel. 
Hence arife? the fecond maxim in the motion of rivers, 
that 'when a hream moves uniformly, the refinance is equal 
to. the acceleratingforce. 

As in the efflux of water through orifices, we pafs 
over the very beginning' of the accelerated motion, which 
is a matter of fpeculative curiofity, and confider the 
motion in a ftate of permanency, depending on the head 
of water, the area of the orifice, the velocity, and the 
expence; fo, in the theory of the uniform motion of 
rivers, we confider the flope, the tranfverfe feftion or 
area of the ftream, the uniform velocity, and the ex¬ 


pence. It will be convenient to affix precife-meanings Theory, 
to the terms which we fhall employ. W ^4o' W 

The section of a ftream is the area of a plane per- Terms pre- 
pendicular to the diredlion of the general motion. cifely ex- 

The refiftances arife ultimately from the adlion of the plained, 
water on the internal furface of the channel, and muff 
be proportional- (cateris paribus) to the extent of the 
adtion. Therefore if we unfold the whole edge of this 
feftion, which is rubbed as it were by the palling water, 
we {hall have a meafure of the extent of this adtion. In 
a pipe, circular or prifmatical, the whole circumference 
is adted on ; but in a ri>er or canal ACDQ_(fig. 6.) 
the horizontal line a O e, which makes the upper boun¬ 
dary of the fedtiori a C D e. is free, from all adtion. The 
adtion is confined to the three, lines a C, CD, D«. 

We fhall call this line a CD e the. BQiRdEit of the fec- 
tion. 

The mean velocity is that with which the whole 
fedtion, moving equally, would generate a folid equal 
to the expence of the ftream- This velocity is to be 
found perhaps but in one filament of the ftream, and: 
we d'i rot knpw in which filament it is to be found 
Since we are attempting to eftablifli an empirical 
theorv of the motion of rivers, founded entirely on. ex¬ 
periment and palpable deduffions from them ; and fince 
it is extremely difficult to make experiments on open 
ftreams which lhall have a precifion fufficient for fuch 
an important purpofe—it would be a moft defirable 
thing to demonftrate an exadt analogy between the 
mutual balancing of the acceleration and refiftance in 
pipes and rivers ; for in thofe we can not only make 
experiments with all the dejired accuracy, and admit¬ 
ting precife meafures, but we can make them in a num¬ 
ber of cafes that are almoft impradficable. in livers. We,, 
can increafe the flope of a pipe from nothing to the. 
vertical pofition, and we can employ every defired de¬ 
gree of preffure, fo as to afcertain its effedt on the. ve¬ 
locity in degrees which open ftreams will not admit. 

The Chevalier de Buat has moft happily fucceeded in. 
this demonftration ; and it is here that his good fortune • 
and his penetiation have done fo much fervice to prac¬ 
tical fcien.ce. 4T 

Let AB (fig. 7.) be a horizontal tube, through The accele 
which, the water, is impelled by, the preffure. or head ration and 
DA. This head is the moving power ; and it may be re Cftance 
conceived as confifting of two parts, performing two of ' n:er 111 
diftindt offices One, of them, is employed in impref-^ tube 0 ”" 
fing on'the water that velocity with which it adually ’ 

moves in the tube. Were there no obllrudtions to this 
motion, no greater head would, be wanted ; but there 
are obftrudfions arifing from fridtion, adhefion, and 
vifcidity. This requires, force. Let this be the office 
of the reft of the, head of water in the refervoir.. There 
is but one allotment, appropriation, or repartition, ©f 
the whole head which will anfwer. Suppofe E to be 
the point of partition, fo that DE is the head necef- 
fary for impreffmg the adtual velocity on the water 
(a head or preffure which has a relation to the form or 
circumftance of the entry, and the contradlion which 
takes place there). The reft EA is wholly employed 
in overcoming,, the fimultaneous refiftances which take 
place along the hole tube AB, and is in equilibrio 
with this refiflan e. Therefore if we apply at E a 
tube EC of the lame length and diameter with AB, 

and, 
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Theory, and having the fame degree of polifli or roughnefs; and 
if this tube be inclined in fuch a manner that the axis 
of its extreimty may coincide with the axis of AC in 
the point C—we affirm that the velocity will be the 
fame in both pipes, and that they will have the fame 
expence; for the moving force in the hoping pipe EC 
is compofed of the whole weight of the column DE 
and the relative weight of the column EC ; but this re¬ 
lative weight, by which alone it defeends along the in¬ 
clined pipe EC, is precifely equal to the weight of a 
vertical column EA of the fame diameter. Every thing 
therefore is equal in the two pipes, viz. the lengths, 
the diameters, the moving forces, and the refiftances; 
therefore the velocities and difeharges will alfo be 
equal. 

This is not only the cafe on the whole, but alfo in 
every part of it. The relative weight of any part of 
it EK is precifely in equilibrio with the refiftances 
along that part of the pipe ; for it has the fame pro¬ 
portion to the whole relative weight that the refiftance 
has to the whole refiftance. Therefore (and this is the 
mojl important circumftance, and the bafis of the ’whole theo¬ 
ry) the pipe EC may be cut fhorter, or may be length¬ 
ened to infinity, without making any change in the ve¬ 
locity or expence, fo long as the propelling head DE 
remains the fame. 

Leaving the whole head DA as it is, if we lengthen 
the horizontal pipe AB to G, it is evident that we in- 
creafe the refiftance without any addition of force to 
overcome it. The velocity muff therefore be diminifh- 
ed ; and it will now be a velocity which is produced by 
a fmaller head than DE: therefore if we were to put 
in a pipe of equal length at E, terminating in the ho¬ 
rizontal line AG, the water will nbt run equally in 
both pipes. In order that it may, we muff difeover 
the diminifhed velocity with which the water now 
actually runs along AG, and we mull make a head DI 
capable of impreffing this velocity at the entry of the 
pipe, and then infert at I a pipe IH of the fame length 
v ith AG. The expence and velocity of both pipes will 
now be the fame (a). 

42 What has now been faid of a horizontal pipe AB 
Or in an wuold have been equally true of any inclined pipe AB, 
inclined A'B (fig. g ^ Drawing the horizontal line CB, we 
fee that DC is the whole head or propelling preffiire 
for either pipe AB or A'B ; and if DE is the head ne- 
ceffiary for the adual velocity, EC is the head neceifary 
for balancing the refiftances ; and the pipe EF of the 
fame length with AB, and terminating in the fame ho¬ 
rizontal line, will have the forne velocity; and its in¬ 


clination being thus determined, it will have the fame Theory - 
velocity and expence whatever be its length. ^*^43 

Thus we fee that the motion in any pipe, horizontal a nalogy 
or hoping, may be referred to or fubffituted for the between 
motion in another inclined pipe, whofe head of water, ti>efe pipe? 
above the place of entry, is that productive of the adual ) Q riv * 13 
Velocityof the water in the pipe. Low, m this cale, ted b y i>J 
the accelerating force is equal to the refiftance : we 
may therefore confider this laft pipe as a river, of which 
the bed and the flope are uniform or conftant, and the 
current in a ftate of permanency ; and we now may 
clearly draw this impoitant conclulion, that pipes and 
open ftreams, when in a ftate of permanency, perfedly 
referable each other in the circumltances which are the 
immediate caufes of this permanency. The equilibrium 
between the accelerating force obtains not only in ge¬ 
neral, but takes place through the whole length of the 
pipe or ftream, and is predicable of every individual 
tranfverfe fedion of either. To make this more pal¬ 
pably evident if poffible, let us confider a Hoping cy¬ 
lindrical pipe, the current of which is in a ftate of per¬ 
manency. We can conceive it as confifting of two 
half cylinders, an upper and a lower. Thefe are run- 
ning together at an equal pace ; and the filaments of 
each immediately contiguous to the feparating plane 
and to each other, are not rubbing on each other, nor 
affeding each other's motions in the ftnalleft: degree. 

It is true that the upper half is preffing on the lower, 
but in a diredion perpendicular to the motion, and 
therefore not affefting the velocity ; and we fhall fee 
prefently, that although the lower fide of the pipe bears 
fomewhat more preiiure than the other, the refiftances 
are not changed. (Indeed this odds of preiiure is accom¬ 
panied with a difference of motion, which need not be 
conftdered at prefent; and we may fuppofe die pipe fo 
fmall or fo far below the furface, that this fhall be in- 
fenhble). Now let us fuppofe, that in an inftant the 
upper half cylinder is annihilated : We then have an 
open ftream; andevery circumftance of accelerating force 
and of refiftance remains precifely as it was. The mo¬ 
tion mull therefore continue as it did ; and in this ftate 
the only accelerating force is the flope of the furface. 

The demonftration therefore is complete. 

Fiom thefe obfervations and reafonings we draw a Conft- 
general and important conclufion, “ That the fame cguaicc. 
pipe will be fufceptible of different velocities, which it 
will preferve uniform to any diftance, according as it 
has different inclinations; and each inclination of a pipe 
of given diameter has a certain velocity peculiar to it- 
felf, which will be maintained uniform to any diftance 
L 1 2 what- 


(a) We recommend it to the reader to make this diftribution or allotment of the different portions of the 
preiiure very familiav to his mind. It is of the moftextenfive influence in every queftion of hydraulics, and will 
on every occafion give him diftind conceptions of the internal procedure. Obvious as the thought feems to be, 
it has tfcaped the attention of all the writers, on the fubjed. Lecchi, in his Hydraulics publiflied in 1766, 
aferibrs fometl rng like it to Daniel Bernoulli ; but Bernoulli, in the paffage quoted, only fpeaks of the partition 
of preffure in the inftant of opening an orifice. Part of it, fays he, is employed in accelerating the quiefeent 
water, and producing the velocity of efflux, and the remainder produces the preffure (now diminifhed) on the 
fidcs of the veffel. Bernoulli, Boffut, and all the good writers, make this diftribution in exprefs terms in their 
explanation of the motion of water through fucceffive orifices ; and ft is furprifing that no one before the Che¬ 
valier de Boat faw that the refiftance aiding from fridion required a fimilar partition of the preffure ; but though 
ve fliould call this good fortune, we muft aferibe to his great fagacity and juftnefs of conception the beautiful 
life that he has made of it: “fi-.tun caique.” 
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whatever; and this velocity incrcafes continually, ac- water. What we call the rcihlance is the diminution Theory, 
cording to fome law, to be diicovcred by theory or ex- of a motion which would have obtained but for thefe 
perimer.t, as the polition of the pipe changes, from be- refiftances ; and the beft way we have of meafuring 
ing horizontal till it becomes vertical; in which pofition them is by the force which we mull employ in order 
it has the greatell uniform velocity poflible relative to to keep up or reftore this motion. We eftimate this 
its inclination, or depending on inclination alone. motion by a progreffive velocity, which we meafure by 

Let this velocity be calied the train, or the rat£ the expence of water in a given time. We judge the 
of each pipe. velocity to diminilh, when the quantity difeharged di~ 

It is evident that this principle is of the utmoft con- miniflies; yet it may be otherwife, and probably is 
feqnence in the theory of hydraulics; for by experi- otherwife. The abfolute velocity of many, if not all, 
ment we can find the train of any pipe. It is in train of the particles, may even be increafed; but many of 
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when an increafe of length makes no change in the ve¬ 
locity. If lengthening the pipe increafes the velocity, 
the flope of the pipe is too great, and vice verfa. And 
having difeovered the train of the pipe, andobferved its 
velocity, and computed the head produ&ive of this ve- 
licity with the contraction at the entry, the remain¬ 
der of the head, that is, the flope (for this is equiva¬ 
lent to EA), is the meafure of the refiltance. Thus 
we obtain the meafure of the refiltance to the motion 
with a given velocity in a pipe of given diameter. If 
we change only the velocity, we get the meafure of the 
new refiliance relative to the velocity ; and thus difeo- 
ver the law of relation between the refiltance and ve¬ 
locity. Then changing Only the diameter of the pipe, 
we get the meafure of the refiltance relative to the dia¬ 
meter. This is the aim of a prodigious number of ex- 
periments made and collected by Buat, and which we 
11 '* ihall not repeat, but only give the refults of the diffe¬ 
rent parts of his invetligation. 

We may exprefs the flope of a pipe by the fymbol 

i, 1 being an inch for inltance, and s being the flant 

s 

length of a pipe which is one inch more elevated at 
one end than at the other- Thus a river which has a 
declivity of an inch and a half in 120 fathoms or 8640 


inches, has its flope = 


14 : 


or 


But in order 


8640' 5760 

to obtain the hydraulic flope of a conduit pipe, the 
heights of the refervoir and place of difeharge being 
given, we mull fubtraCt from the difference of elevation 
the height or head of water neceifary for propelling the 
water into any pipe with the velocity V, which it is 

yz 

fuppofed actually to have. This is-. The remain¬ 

der d is to be confidered as die height of the declivity, 
which is to be diflributed equally over the whole length 

l of the pipe, and the flope is then £ = - 

l s' 


the motions, being tranfverfe to the general direction, 
the quantity of motion in this direction may be lefs, 
while the fum of the abfolute motions of all the par¬ 
ticles may be greater. When we increafe the general 
velocity, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe that the im- 
pulfes on all the inequalities are increafed in this pro¬ 
portion ; and the number of particles thus impelling and 
deflected at the fame time will increafe in the fame 
proportion. The whole quantity therefore of thefe 
ufelefs and loft motions will increafe in the duplicate 
ratio of the velocities, and the force neceffary for keep¬ 
ing up the motion will do fo alfo ; that is, the refift¬ 
ances fhould increafe as the fquares of the velocities. 

Or if we confider the refiftances as arifing merely 
from the curvature of the imperceptible internal mo¬ 
tions occafioned by the inequalities of the fides of the 
pipe, and as meafured by the forces neceffary for pre- 
ducing thefe curvilineal motions; then, becaufe the 
curves will be the fame whatever are the velocities, the 
deflecting forces will be as the fquares of the velocities ; 
but thefe deflecting forces are preffures, propagated from 
the parts urged or preffed by the external force, and 
are proportional to thefe external preffures by the prin¬ 
ciples of hydroftatics. Therefore the preffures or 
forces neceffary for keeping up the velocities are as 
the fquares of thefe velocities ; and they are our only 
meafures of the refiftances which mud be confidered 
as following the fame ratio. Whatever view therefore 
we take of the nature of thefe refiftances, we are led to 
confider them as proportional to the fquares of the ve¬ 
locities. 

We may therefore exprefs the refiftances by the fym- 

bol — m being fome number to be difeovered by ex- 

m 

periment. Thus, in a particular pipe, the diminution 
of the motion or the refiftance may be the toooth 

yz 

part of the fquare of the velocity, and R =_ 

1000 

Now if g be the accelerating power of gravity orr 
any particle,£ will be its accelerating power, by which 


There is another important view to be taken of the 
Hope, which the reader fhould make very familiar to his 

thoughts. It expteffes the proportion between the weight _ f 

of the whole column which is in motion and the weight it would urge it down the pipe whofe flope is _. There- 
■which is employed in overcoming the refiftanefc; and 
the refiftance to the motion of any column of water is 
equal to the weight of that column multiplied by the 

fratffion which expreffes its flope. 
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We come now to confider more particularly the 
refiftances which in this manner bring the motions to a 
ftate or uniformity. If we confider the refiftances 
-notions to which arife from a caufe analogous to friction, we fee 
a ftate of t hat they mull depend entirely on the inertia of the 

uniformity. 


fore, by the principle of uniform motion, the equality of 
the accelerating force, and the refiftance, we (hall have- 

— = — > and V V s = vsif. that is, the produdt 
ms 7 

of the velocity, and the reciprocal of the fquare root 
of the flope, or the quotient of the velocity divided by 
the flope, is a corftant quantity for any given 

pipe ; and the primary formula for all the uniform velo- 
a/ m g 
a/ 4 

Mr 


• • r * • TT V 771 V 

cities of one pipe is V =- 
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Theory. Mr Buat therefore examined this by experiment, but 
found, that even with refpeX to a pipe or channel which 
Experi- was uniform throughout, this was not true. We could 
mcntsand give at once the final formula which he found to ex- 
reafoning pre f s t jj e velocity in every cafe whatever ; but this 
of Ue ? ult would be too empirical. The chief Heps of his very fa¬ 
ther refift-£ ac ' ous inveftigation are mftruXive. We fhall there- 
ances, See. fore mention them bristly, at lead as far as they tend 
to give us any collateral information.; and let it always 
be noted, that the inftfuXion which they convey is not 
abftraX fpeculation, buy. experimental truths, which 
muft ever remain as an addition to our flock of know¬ 
ledge, although Mr Buat’s deduXions from them Ihould 
prove falfe. 

He found, in the firft place,' that in the fame chan¬ 
nel the product of V and V 7 increafed as */J incre&- 
fed ; that is, the velocities increafed fafler than the 
fquare roots of the Hope, or the refiftances did not in- 
creafe as fall as the fquares of the velocities. We beg 
leave to refer our readers to what we faid on the refill 


ance of pipes to the motion of fluids through them, in 
the article Pneumatics, when fpeaking of bellows. 
They will there fee very valid reafons (we apprehend) 
for thinking that the refiftances muft increafe more (low¬ 
ly than the fquares of the veloci ies. 

It being found, then that V </7 is not equal to a 
conftant quantity ‘/mg, it becomes neceffary to inve- 
ftigate fome quantity depending on a/J, or, as it is 
called, fome function of */s , which (lull render 
a conftant quantity. Let X be this funXion 
of a/ 7 > f° that wc fhall always have VX equal to the 


conftant quantity 


Vmg , 


or 


V mg 
X 


equal to the ac¬ 


tual velocity V of a pipe or channel which is in train. 

Mr Buat, after many trials and reflexions, the chief 
of which will be mentioned by and by, found a value 
of X which correfponded with a vaft variety of Hopes 
and velocities, from motions almoft imperceptible, in a 
bed nearly horizontal, to the greateft velocities which 
could be produced by gravity alone in a vertical pipe ; 
and when he compared them t getlier, he found a very 
difcernible relation between the refiftances and the mag¬ 
nitude of the feXion : that is, that in two channels 
which had the fime Hope, and the fame propelling 
force, the velocity was greateft in the channel which 
had the greateft feXion relative t > its border. This 
may reafonably he expeXed. The refiftances arile 
from the mutual aXi'>n of the water and this b rder. 
The water immediately contiguous to it is retarded, 
and this retards the next, and fo on. It is to be ex- 
peXed, therefore, that if the border, and the velocity, 
and the (lope, be the fame, the diminu ion of this velo¬ 
city will be fo much the lefs as it is to be (hared among 
a greater number of panic es ; that is, as the area of 
the feXion is greater in proportion to the extent of its 
border. The diminution of the general or medium ve¬ 
locity muft be lefs in a cylindrical pipe than in a fquare 
one of the fame area, becaufe the border of its feXion 
is lefs. 

It appears evident, that the refiftance of each particle 
is in the direX proportion ot the whole refiftance, and 
the inverfe proportion of the number of particles which 
receive equal (hares of it. It is therefore direXly as the 


border, and inverfely as the feXion. Therefore in the Theory. 

V* ’ - 

expreflion — which we have given for the refiftance, 

m 

the quantity m cannot be conftant, except in the 
fame channel; and in different channels it muft vary 
along with the relation of the feXion to its border, be¬ 
caufe the refiftances diminilh in proportion as this rela¬ 
tion increafes. 

Without attempting to difeover this relation by theo¬ 
retical examination of the particular motions of the va- 
rious filaments, Mr Buat endeavoured to difeover it by 
a companion of experiments. But this required fome 
manner of ftating this proportion between the augmen¬ 
tation of the feXion and the augmentation of its border. 

His ftatemenc is this : He reduces every feXion to 
a reXangular parallelogram of the fame area, and 
having its bafe equal to the border unfolded into 
a ftraight line. The produX of this bafe by the height 
of the reXangle will be equal to the area of the fec- 
tion. Therefore this height will be a reprefentative of 
this variable ratio of the feXion to its border. (We do 
not mean that there is any ratio between a furface and 
a line : but the ratio of feXion to feXion is different 
from that of border to border ; and it is the ratio of 
thefe ratios which is thus expreffed by the height of 
this reXangle). If S be the feXion, and B the border, 

g-is evidently a line equal to the height of this reX¬ 
angle. Every feXion being in this manner reduced to 
a reXangle, the perpendicular height of it may be called 
the hydraulic mean depth of the feXion, and may be 
expreffed by the fymbol d. (Buat calls it the mean ra¬ 
dius). If the channel be a cylindrical pipe, or an open- 
half cylinder, it is evident that d is half the radius. If the 
feXion is a reXangle, whofe width is <w, and height h, 

the mean depth is. 


ivn 


- r . &c. In general, if q re- 

b+2/j & * 

prefent the proportion of the breadth of a reXangular 

canal to its depth, that is, if q be made , we fliali 

h 


haveder. 


?+ 2 


or 


d=J±. 

q + 2 


Now, fince the refiftances muft augment as the propor¬ 
tion of the border to the feXion augments, m in the for- 

— = £ and V a/s = /mg, muft follow the 

?il S 


mulas 


proportions of d, and the quantity v ' mg muft be pro¬ 
portional to ^ d for different channels, and - m ?. 

*Jd 

fhould be a conftant quantity in every cafe. 

Our author was aware, however, of a very fpeeious A 
objeXion to the clofe dependence of the refiftance on 0 bjcXioi?, 
the extent of the border - and that it might be (aid 
that a double border did not occafion a double refift¬ 
ance, unlefs the preflure on all the parts was the fame. 

For it may be naturally (and it is generally) luppofed, 
that the refiftance will be greater when the preflure is 
greater. The friXion or refiftance analogous to fric¬ 
tion may therefo e be greater on an inch ot the brttrm 
than on an inch of he fides ; but Mr D’Alembert and 
many others have demor.ftrated, that the paths of the 
filaments will be the fame whatever be the preffures. 

This 



water in 
fyphons, 


Theory. This might ferve to jtiftify our ingenious author ; but 
W '"X7'“' / he was determined to reft every thing on experiment. 
Obviated tie therefore made an experiment on the ofcillation cf 
fey an ex- water in fyphons, which we have repeated in the fol- 
peiiment lowing form, which is affedted by the fame circum- 
on the of- fl- ances> aiu ] [ s fufceptible.of much greater preciiion, 
cillauon of anc j ot - more exten f ive an d important application. 

fyphons! The two vellfs ABCD, abed (fig. 9.) were con- 
1 nedted by the fyphon EFG g f e, which turned round 

in the fhort tubes E and e, without allowing any wa¬ 
ter to efcape; the axes of thefe tubes being in one 
ftraight line. The veffels were about 10 inches deep, 
and the branches FG ,fg of the fyphon were about 
five feet long. The veffels were fet on two tables of 
equal height, and (the hole e being flopped) the veffel 
ABCD, and the whole fyphon, were filled with water, 
and water was poured into the veffel a be d till it flood 
at a certain height LM. The fyphon was then turned 
into a horizontal poJition, and the plug drawn out of e, 
and the time carefully noted which the water employ¬ 
ed in rifing to the level HK kb in both veffels. The 
whole apparatus was now inclined, fo that the water 
run back into ABCD. The fyphon was now put in 


E R. Parr I. 

every cafe V~d be diminifhed by one-tenth of an inch, 
the calculated difeharges would agree very exadtly with 
the experiment. Therefore, inftead of */d, he makes 
ufe of d — o,i, and finds this quantity always pro¬ 
portional to V^T, or finds that _— is a con- 

° Vd— 0,1 

ftant quantity, or very nearly fo. It varied from 297 
to 287 in all fedtions from that of a very fmall pipe to 
that of a little canal. In the large fe&ions of canals 
and rivers it diminifhed Dill more, but never was lefs 
than 256. 

This refult is -very agreeable to the moft diftindt no- xhc^refult 
tions that we can form of the mutual actions of the agreeable 
-water and its bed. We fee, that when the motion of to our d : - 
water is obftrudted by a folid body, which deflects the ftinfleftm.. 
paffing filament, the difturbance does not extend to the 

any confiderable diftance on the two fides of the body. wa ter a„d 
In like manner, the fmall difturbances, and impercep- ; ts bed. 
tible curvilineal motions, which are occafior.ed by the 
infinitefimal inequalities of the channel, mult extend to 
a very fmall diftance indeed from the lidcs and bottom 
of the channel. We know, too, that the mutual adhe- 


a vertical pofition, and the experiment was repeated. 
—No fenfible or regular difference was obferved in the 
time. Yet in this experiment the preffure on the part 
G g of the fyphon was more than fix times greater than 
belore. As it was thought that the fridtion on this 
fmall part (only fix inches) was too fmall a portion of 
the whole obftrudtion, various additional obftrudtions 
were put into this part of the fyphon, and it was even 
lengthened to nine feet; but ftill no remarkable diffe¬ 
rence was obferved. It was even thought that the 
times were lefs when the fyphon was vertical. 

The refill- Thus Mr De Buat’s opinion is completely juftified ; 
ance de- and he may be allowed to affert, that the refiftance de¬ 
pends chief- pends chiefly on the relation between the fedtion and 

] r OI ? the 7 

relation be- ; ts bender and that —-ry fhould he a conftant quan- 
tween the V 4 

fection and tity. 

its b irder. To a f ce rtain this point was the objedt of the next fe- 
ries of experiments ; to fee whether this quantity was 
really conftant, and, if not, to difeover the law of its 
variation, and the phyfical circumltances which ac¬ 
companied the variations, and may therefore be confi- 
dered as their caufes. A careful comparifon of a very 
great number of experiments, made with the fame flope, 
and with very different channels and velocities, (howed 
that V m g did not follow the proportio n of V dj nor 
of any power of 'Tcf. This quantity V m g increafed 
by fmaller degrees in proportion as V d was greater. 
In very great beds V m g was nearly proportional to 
V d, but in fmaller channels, the velocities diminifhed 
much more than V d did. Carting about for fome way 
of accommodation, Mr Buat confidered, that fome ap¬ 
proximation at leaft would be had by taking off from 
v «. fome conftant fmall quantity. This is evident: 
For fuch a diminution will have but a trifling effedt 
•when V d is great, and its effedt will increafe rapidly 
when ^ d is very fmall. He therefore tried various 
values for this fubtradtion, and compared the refults 
with the former experiments j and he found, that if in 


fion or attraction of water for the folid bodies which 
are moiftened by it, extends to a very fmall diftance ; 
which is probably the fame, or nearly fo, in all cafes. 

Mr Buat obferved, that a furface of 23 fquare inches, 
applied to the furface of ftagnant water, lifted 1601 
grains ; another of 54fquare inches lifted 365 : this was 
at the rate of 65 grains per inch nearly, making a co¬ 
lumn of about one fixth of an inch high. Now this ef¬ 
fect is very much analagous to a real contraction of the 
capacity of the channel. The water may be conceived 
as nearly ftagnant to this fmall diftance from the border 
of the fection. Or, to fpeak more accurately, the di¬ 
minution of the progreffive velocity occafioned by the 
fi action and adhefion of the fides, decreafes very rapidly 
as we recede from the fides, and eeafes to be fenfible at 
a very fmall diftance. 

The writer of this article verified this by a very Ample And^con- 
and inftrudtive experiment. He was making experiments g rme d by 
on the production of vortices, in the manner fuggefted by experi- 
SirIfaacNewton,by whirling a very accurate andfmooth- ment. 
ly poli filed cylinder in water; and he found that the rapid 
motion of the fnrrounding water was confined to an ex¬ 
ceeding fmall diftance from the cylinder, and it was Dot 
till after many revolutions that it was fenfible even at 
the diftance of half an inch. We may, by the way, 
fuggeft this as the beft form of experiments for examin¬ 
ing the refinances of pipes. The motion excited by 
the whirling cylinder in the ftagnant water is equal and 
oppofite to the motion loft by water paffing along a 
furface equal to that of the cylinder with the fame velo¬ 
city. Be this as it may, we are juftified in confidering, 
with Mr Buat, the fedtion of the ftream as thus dimi¬ 
nifhed by cutting off a narrow border all round the 
touching parts, and fuppofing that the motion and dis¬ 
charge is the fame as if the root of the mean depth of 
the fedtion were diminilhed by a fmall quantity, nearly 
conftant. We fee, too, that the effedt of this muft be 
mfenfible in great canals and rivers; fo that, fortunate¬ 
ly, its quantity is beft afeertained by experiments made 
with fmall pipes. This is attended with another con- 
veniency, in the opinion of Mr Buat, namely, that the 

effedt 
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Theory. e£Te<fi; of vifcidity is moll fenfible in great maffes of wa- 
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l aw of ac 
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led. 


almoft infenfible in fmall 
thefe experiments. We 
as the general value of 


ter in flow motion, and is 
pipes, fo as not to diflurb 
may therefore aflame 297 

^ m g 

V d — °> I 

Since we have ¥_ jjg[ — = 297, we have alfo 


in 


Vd~ Qj 1 


Vj 

•v/ d — 1 
_ 88209 
362- 

0,1 ) z . Tliis 


(V~d—o,iy, = 


297 
<? . 

243,7 (v'^—0,1 )*. Tliis we may exprefs byt 
« (*/'*/— o,i) z . And thus, when we have exprefled 

V 1 

the effe£t of friftion by —, the quantity m is vari- 


m 


V : 


able, and its- general value is -- 


_ _ in which 

”{Vd— o,i)*, 

r. is an invariable abftratt number equal to 243,7 given 
by the nature of the refiftance which water fuftains 
from its bed, and which indicates its intenfity. 

And, laftly, fince m = n (V* d —0,1)% we have 
4/ m g ~ V n g W * — 0,1), and the expreffion of 
the velocity V, which water acquires and maintains 
along any channel whatever, now becomes V — 

*/ 7 g v~d— o,x) 297 W~d— 0,1) . 

X X 

X is alfo a variable quantity, depending on the flope 
of the furface or channel, and expreffing the accelera¬ 
ting force which, in the cafe of water in train, is in equi- 
librio with the refinances exprefled by the numerator of 
the fradtion. 

Having fo happily fucceeded in afcertaining the va¬ 
riations of refiftance, let us accompany Mr 'Buat in his 
inveftigation of the law of acceleration, exprefled by the 
value of X. 

Experience, in perfedl agreement with any diftindf 
opinions that we can form on this fubjedt, had already 
fhowed him, that the reftftances increafed in a flower 
ratio than that of the fquares of the velocities, or that 
the velocities increafed flower than ykt. Therefore, 

in the formula V = ~ 1 2 , which, for one 

A 

A 

channel, we may exprefs thus, V = —, we mull admit 

J’x. 

that X is fenllbly equal to »/7 when the flope is very 
fmall or / very great. But, that we may accurately 
exprefs the velocity in proportion as the Hope augments } 
we muft have X greater than Vs; and moreover, 

V^.r 

IT 

tions are neceflary, that our values of V, deduced from- 
A 

the formula. V = —, may agree with the experiment. 

In order to comprehend every degree of flope, we 
muft particularly a tend to the motion through pipes, 
beraufe open canals wid n< t turnifh us with inftances of 
exadt trains with great Hopes and velocities. We 

can make pipes vertical. In this cafe i-is-, and the. 

1 

velocity is the greateft pofllble for a train by the adlion 
of gravity : But we can give greater velocities than this 


muft increafe as diminifnes. Thele condi- 


by increafing the head of water beyond what produces 
the velocity of the train. 

Let AB (fig. 10.) be a vertical tube, and let CA 
be the head competent to the velocity in the tube, 
which we fuppofe to be in train. The flope is 1, and 
the full weight of the column in motion is the precife 

meafure of the refiftance. The value of A, confidered 

s 

as a flope, is now a maximum ; but, confidered as ex¬ 
preffing the proportion of the weight of the column in 
motion to the weight which is in equilibrio with the 
refiftance, it may not be a maximum ; it may furpals 
unity, and s may be lefs than 1, For if the veflel be 
filled to E, the head of water is increafed, and will 
produce a gi eater velocity, and this will produce a 
greater refiftance. The velocity being now greater, 
the head EF which imparts it muft be greater than 
CA. But it will nit be equal to EA, becaufe the 
unifqrm velocities are found to increafe fafter than the 
fquare roots of the prelfures. This is the general fadt. 
Theiefore F is above A, and the weight of the column 
FB, now employed to overcome the refiftance, is 
greater than the weight of the column AB in motion. 

In fuch cafes, therefore, greater than unity, is a fort 
s 

of fidlitious flope, and only reprefents the proportion 
of the reftftance to the weight of the moving column. 
This proportion may furpafs unity. 

But it cannot be infinite: for fuppofing the head cf 
water infinite ; if this produce a finite velocity, and 
we dedudt from- the whole height the height corre- 
fponding to this finite velocity, there will remain an in¬ 
finite head, the meafure of an infinite refiftance produ¬ 
ced by a finite velocity. This doe3 not accord with 
the obferved law of the velocities, where the refin¬ 
ances adtually do not increafe as fall as the fquares of. 
the velocities.- Therefore an infinite head would have 
produced an infinite velocity, in oppofition to the re¬ 
finances : taking off the head of the tube, competent 
to this velocity, at the entry of the tube, which head 
would alfo be-infinite, the remainder would in all pro¬ 
bability be fini e, balancing a finite refiftance. 

Therefore the va ue of j may remain finite, although 
the velocity be infinite; and this is agreeable to all our 
cleared notions of the refinances. 

Adopting this principle, we muft find a value of X 
which will anfwer all thefe conditions. 2, It muft be 
fenfibly proportional, to yT, while s is great. It muft 
always be lefs than x / s . 3. It muft deviate from the 

proportion, of , fo much the more as VJ is fmaller. 

4. It muft not vanifh when the velocity is infinite. 

5. It muft agree with a range of experiments with every 
variety of channel and of flope. 

We fh ill underhand the nature of this quantity X bet¬ 
ter by reprefentmg by lines the quantities concerned in 
forming it. 

If the velocities were exadlly as the fquare roots of 
the Hopes, the equilateral hyperbola NKS (fig. 10. 
n° 2) between its affymptotes MA, AB, would repre- 

lent the equation V = ——- t The values 0/ Vs would 
V s 

be reprefented by the abfciflse, and the velocities by the 
ordinates, and V Vi- — A- would be the power of the 
hyperbola. But fince thefe velocities are not fenfibly 

equal 





R 


A /— 

equal to-except when v / is very great, and devi- 

V s 

ate the more from this quantity as sj s is fmaller ; we 
may reprefent the velocities by the ordinates of another 
curve PGT, which approaches very near to the hyper¬ 
bola, at a great diftance from A along AB ; but fepa- 
rates from it when the ablcilfte are fmaller : fo that if 
AQ^_reprefents that value of </ s (which we have feen 
may become lefs than unity), which correfponds to an 
infinite velocity, the line QO may be the alTymptote of 

the new curve. Its ordinates are equal 


V E R. 

by making K= log. V! 


Part I. 

the velocities Theory, 


to — while 
X 


the ratio of thefe ordinates or fhould be fuch that 


thofe of the hyperbola are equal to . Therefore 

V s 
X 

it fhall be fo much nearer to unity as i/s is greater, 
and {hall furpafs it fo much the more as sj s is fmal¬ 
ler. 

To exprefs X therefore as fome funflion of i/s fo 
as to anfwer thefe conditions, we fee in general that 
X mull be lefs than ■/ s. And it muft not be equal to 
any power of / s whofe index is lefs than unity, be- 

caufe then —- would differ fo much the more from uni- 
X 

ty as vT is greater. Nor muft it be any multiple of 
V s fuch as q / s, for the fame reafon. If we make 
X=vL—K, K being a conftant quantity, we may 
anfwer the firft condition pretty well. But K muft be 
very fmall, that X may not become equal to nothing, 
except in fome exceedingly fmall value of / s. Now 
the experiments will not admit of this, becaufe the ra¬ 
tio ——-— does not increafe fufficiently to correfpond 
•/s —K 

with the velocities which we obferve in certain Hopes, 
unlefs we make K greater than unity, which again is in- 
confiftent with other experiments. We learn from fuch 
canvaffing that it will not do to make K a conftant quan¬ 
tity. If we fhould make it any fractionary power of V e, 
it would make X=o, that is, nothing, when s is = i, 
which is alfo'contrary to experience. It would feem, 
therefore, that nothing will anfwer for K but fome 
power of V s which has a variable index. The loga¬ 
rithm of V 7 has this property. We may therefore 
try to make X=\/ j—log. V j. According if we try 
A 

the equation V =--, we fhall find a 

s/s —hyp. log. s/s 

very great agreement with the experiments till the de¬ 
clivity becomes confiderable, of about which is 
much greater than any river. But it will not agree 
with the velocities obferved in fome mill courfes, and 
in pipes of a ftill greater declivity, and gives a velocity 
that is too fmall; and in vertical pipes the velocity is 
jiot above one half of the true one. We fliall get rid 
of raoft of thefe incongruities if we make K confift 
of the hyperbolic logarithm of V7 augmented by a 
fmall conftant quantity, and by trying various values 
for this conftant quantity, and comparing the refults 
with experiment, we may hit on one fufficiently exaCt 
for all practical purpofes. 

Mr De Buat, after repeated trials, found that he 
would have a very great conformity with experiment 

i 


j +1,6, and that 

exhibited in his experiments would be very well repre- 

fented by the formula V = 2 97 (V . 

V/—Wj+1,6 55 

There is a circumftance which our author feems to Mutual ad- 
have overlooked on this occafion, and which is undoubt- hefionof 
edly of great effect in . thefe motions, viz. the mutual J ar r 
adhefion.of the particles of water. This caufes the wateri 
water which is descending (in a vertical pipe for ex¬ 
ample) to drag more water after it, and thus greatly in- 
creafes its velocity. We have feen an experiment in which 
the water iilued from the bottom of a referveir through 
a long vertical pipe having a very gentle taper. It 
was 15 feet long, one inch diameter at the upper end, 
and two inches at the lower. The depth of the water 
in the refervoir was exaCHy one foot; in a minute there 
were difeharged 2^-3 cubic feet of water. It muft 
therefore have iffued through the hole in the bottom of 
the refervoir with the velocity of 8,85 feet per fecond. 

And yet we know that this head of water could not 
make it pafs through the hole with a velocity greater 
than 6,56 feet per fecond. This increafe muft there¬ 
fore have arifen from the caufe we have mentioned, and 
is a proof of the great intenfity of this force. We 
doubt not but that the difeharge might have been 
much more increafed by proper contrivances ; and we 
know many inftances in water pipes where this effeCt 
is produced in a very great degree. ^0 

The following cafe is very diftinri : water is brought a( si ua j 
into the town of Dunbar in the county of Eaft Lothian cafe, ii 
from a fpring at the diftance of about 3200 yards. It Scotland 
is conveyed along the firft 1100 yards in a pipe of two 
inches diameter, and the declivity is 12 feet nine inch¬ 
es ; from thence the water flows in a pipe of i-i dia¬ 
meter, with a declivity of 44 feet 3 inches, making in 
all 57 feet. When the work was carried as far as the 
two-inch pipe reached, the difeharge was found to be 
27 Scotch pints, of 1034- cubic inches each in a minute. 

When it was brought into the town, the difeharge 
was 28. Here it is plain that the defeent along the 
fecond ftretch of the pipe could derive no impulfion 
from the firft. This was only able to fupply 27 pints, 
and to deliver it into a pipe of equal bore. It was not 
equivalent to the forcing it into a fmaller pipe, and al- 
moft doubling its velocity. It muft therefore have 
been dragged into this fmaller pipe by the weight of 
what was defeending along it, and this water was exert¬ 
ing a force equivalent to a head of 16 inches, increafing 
the velocity from 14 to about 28. 

It muft be obferved, that if this formula be juft, Prov f s 7 t f, a t 
there can be no declivity fo fmall that a current of wa- t h e fmalleft 
ter will not take place in it. And accordingly none declivity 
has been obferved in the furface of a ftream when this will pro- 
did not happen. But it alfo {hould happen with re- duce a cur ‘ 
fpedt to any declivity of bottom. Yet we know that reat ‘ 
water will hang on the Hoping furface of a board with¬ 
out proceeding further. The caufe of this feems to 
be the adhefion of the water combined with its vifeidity 
The vifeidity of a fluid prefents a certain force which 
muft be overcome before any current can t ike place. 

A feries of important experiments were made by 
our author in order to afeertain the relation between 
the velocity at the furface of any ftream and that at 

the 
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the bottom. Thefe are curious and valuable on many 
accounts. One circumftance deferves our notice here, 
viz. that the difference between the fuperficial and bottom 
velocities of any Jlream are proportional to the fquare roots 
of the fuperfcial velocities. From what has been already 
faid on the gradual diminution of the velocities among 
the adjoining filaments, we muft conclude that the fame 
rule holds good with refpedt to the velocity of fepara- 
tion of two filaments immediately adjoining. Hence 
we learn that this velocity of feparation is in all cafes 
indefinitely fmall, and that we may, without danger of 
any fenfible error, fuppofe it a conftant quantity in all 
cafes. 

A couttant We think, with our ingenious author, that on a 
part of the review of thefe circumftances, there is a conftant or in- 
accelera- variable portion of the accelerating force employed in 
overcoming this vifeidity and producing this mutual fe¬ 
paration of the adjoining filaments. We may exprefs 

this part of the accelerating force by a part i- of that 

o 

Hope which conftitutes the whole of it. If it were 
not employed in overcoming this refiftance, it would 
produce a velocity which (on account of this refiftance) 

.A. 

is not produced, or is loft. This would be———-—— 

y O—1 j y o • 

This muft therefore be taken from the velocity exhi¬ 
bited by our general formula. When thus corredted, it 

ng 


ting force 
employed 
ill over¬ 
coming the 
vifeidity, 
&c. 


would become 


V= ( ffd-0,1) 


V 




-)■ 


But as the term 


-Lv'r-j- 1,6 

*/ n g 

_*__ 1C 


y'S—L-v/S / ffS—LffS 

compounded only of conftant quantities, we may ex¬ 
prefs it by a fingle number. This has been colledted 
from a fcrupulous attention to the experiments (efpe- 
cially in canals and great bodies of water moving with 
very fmall velocities; in which cafe the effedts of vif¬ 
eidity muft become more rem arkab le), and it appears 

that it may be valued at ^ ' ncl1 or 0,3 inches very 

nearly. 

From the whole of the foregoing confiderations, 
drawn from nature, fupported by luch reafoning as our 
1, 0ft diftindt notions of the internal motions will ad- 
mr, and authorifed by a very extenfive comparifon 
wit! experiment, we are now in a condition to conclude 
a coiitSlete formula, expreflive of the uniform motion 
of watt, _and involving every circumftance which ap¬ 
pears to h. - e any {hare in the operation. 

Therefore u. 

_ , V reprefen. the mean velocity, in inches per fecond, 

expreffing of any current of water, running undormly, or which 
the uniform is in train, in a pipe or open channel, whofe fee- 
motion of tion, figure, and Hope, are conftant, but its length 
water. indefinite. 

d the hydraulic mean depth, that is, the quotient 
arifing from dividing the fedtion of the channel, in 
fquare inches, by its border, exprefled in linear inches. 

s The Hope of the pipe, or of the furface of the 
current. It is the denominator of the fradtion expref- 
fing this Hope, the numerator being always unity ; and 
is had by dividing the expanded length of the pipe or 
channel by the d fference of height of its two extre¬ 
mities. 
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g The velocity (in inches per fecond) which a heavy 
body acquires by falling during one fecond. 

n An abltradt conftant number, determined by ex¬ 
periment to be 243,7. 

L the hyperbolic logarithm of the quantity to which 
it is prefixed, and is had by multiplying the common lo¬ 
garithm of that quantity by 2,3026. 

We {hall have in every inftance 
y— “Vn g (d °> 1 ) 

V s —T.y'j. q_ if 



- 0,3 (W— 0,0 


This, in numbers, and Englilh meafure, 
V = 3°7 Wd— 0 , 1 ) 

Vs —L 


is 


-0,3 (vQ— 0 , 1 ) 


V = 


Vs + 1,6 
And in French meafure 

291 [Vd— 0,1) 


The following table contains the real experiments 
from which this formula was deduced, and the compa¬ 
rifon of the real velocities with the velocities computed 
by the formula. It confifts of two principal fets of 
experiments. The firft are thofe made on the motion 
of water in pipes. The fecond are experiments made 
on open canals and rivers. In the firft fet, column ill 
contains the number of the experiments; 2d, the length 
of the tube ; 3d, the height of the refervoir; 4th, the va¬ 
lues of S, deduced from column fecond and third ; 
5th gives the obferved velocities ; and 6th the veloci¬ 
ties calculated by the formula. 

In the fecond fet, column 2d gives the area of the 
fedtion of the channel; 3d, the border of the canal or 
circumference of the fedtion, deducing the horizontal 
width, which fuftains no fridtion; 4th, the fquare root 
V~d of the hydraulic mean depth; 5th, the denominator 
S of the Hope; 6th, the obferved mean velocities; 
and 7th, the mean velocities by the formula. In the 
laft ten experiments on large canals and a natural 
river the 6th column gives the obferved velocities at 
the furface. 

Set I. Experiments on Pipes. 

Experiments by Chevalier De Buat. 



Length 

Height 


Velocities 

Velocities 

N° 

of 

Pipe. 

of . 

Refervoir. I 

Values of s.\ 

1 

obferved. 

| calculated 
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Table con¬ 
taining the 
experi¬ 
ment from 
which the 
formula is 
deduced. 


Vertical Tube \ of a Line in Diameter and 
V 7 = 0,117851. 


! Inch. 1 

Inch. 

Inch. | 

Inch. 

1 ! 12 

16,166 

0,75636 

11,704 

2 1 12 | 

1 3 , 12 J 

0,9307 

9,753 


Inch- 
12,006 
10,576 


Vertical Pipe I-j- Lines Diameter, and 
VI— 0,176776 Inch. 


3 

34 , 1 65 

42,166 

0,9062 

45,468 

4 

Do. 

3 8 .333 

0,9951 

43 , J 5<5 

5 

Do. 

36,666 

1,0396 

42,385 

6 

Do. 

35,333 

1,0781 

41,614 


46,210 

43,721 

42,612 

4i,7i4 

TV 


M m 
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The fame Pipe horizontal. 


N 3 

Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Values 

of J. 

Velocities 

obferved. 

Velocities 

calculated 

<r 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

7 ’ 

34,166 

*4,583 

2,5838 

26,202 

25,523 

8 

Do. 

9,292 

4,0367 

21,064 

19,882 

9 

Do. 

5,292 

7 , 03 6 

14,642 

* 4,447 

10 

Do. 

2,083 

17,6378 

7,320 

2 , 35 * 


Vertical Pipe 2 Lines Diameter, and rf=o,204124. 


64,945 

60,428 

57 . 83 s 

55.321 


11 

36,25 

51,250 

0,85451 

64>373 

12 

Do. 

45,250 

0,96338 

59,605 

*3 

Do. 

4 *> 9*6 

1,03808 

57,220 

*4 

Do. 

38,750 

1,1 2O47 

> 

54,186 


Same Pipe with a Jlope of ■ 


1,3024 

*5 I 36.25 | 33,500 11,29174 | 51,151 

Same Pipe horizontal. 


16 

36,25 

15,292 

2,790* 

33,378 

*7 

Do. 

8,875 

4,76076 

25,430 

18 

Do. 

5,292 

7,89587 

19,940 

*9 

Do. 

3,042 

20,01637 

10,620 


50.983 


33.167 

24 553 
*8,313 

10,492 


Vertical Pipe 2 f s Lines Diameter, and tf~d~ 0,245798. 


20 

36,25 

53,250 

0,95235 

85,769 

85,201 

21 

Do. 

50,250 

1,00642 

82,471 

82,461 

22 

Do. 

48,333 

1,0444 

81,6467 


23 

Do. 

48,333 

1,0444 ■ 

79,948 J 

C’Wj UUO 

24 

Do. 

47 , 9*6 

1,0529 

81,027 

80,318 

25 

Do. 

44 , 75 ° 

1,1241 

76,079 

77 , 3*8 

26 

Do. 

41,250 

1,2157 

73 , 8*1 

73,904 


The fame Pipe with the Jlope 


1,3024 


27 

i 36,25 

i 37,5 

1 1,3323 

1 MA Q <7 ^ . 



The fame 

Pipe Hor'tz 

onial. 

28 

36,25 

20,166 

2 > 43°3 

51,956 

.29 

Do. 

9,083 

5,2686 

33,577 

3 ° 

Do. 

7 , 36 i 

6,4504 

28,658 

3 * 

32 

Do. 

5 > 

9-3573 

23,4°* 

Do. 

4,916 

9 , 5 0 97 

22,989 

33 

Do. 

4 , 8.33 

9,6652 

22,679 

34 

Do 

3 , 7 ° 8 

12,4624 

19,587 

35 

Do. 

2 , 7*3 

*6,3135 

16,631 

36 

Do. 

2,083 

21,6639 

14,295 

3 7 

Do. 

1,625 

27,5102 

12,680 

38 

Do. 

0,833. 

52,3427 

7,577 


Pipes fenftbly Horizontal /f d— 
Diameter. 

0,5, er 1 

39 

117 

36 

5,6503 

84,945 

40 

117 

26,666 

7 > 4 8 

71,301 

4* 

138,5 

20,950 

10,3215 

58,808 

42 

*‘7 

18 

10,7880 

58,310 


70,138 


50,140 

32,442 

28,801 

2 3 . * 95 
22,974 
22,754 

* 9,550 

16,324 

14,003. 

12,115 

8,215 


85,524 

72,617 

60,034 

58,472 


N 3 

Length 

of 

Pipe 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Values 
of r. 

Velocities 1 
obferved. j 

Velocities 

calculated. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

43 

* 38,5 

6 

33,1962 

29,341 

29,663 

44 

737 

23,7 

33,6658 

28,669 

29,412 

45 

Do. 

I 4>6 

54,2634 

21,856 

22,056 

46 

Do. 

* 3»7 

57,7772 

20,970 

21,240 

47 

Do. 

12,32 

64,*573 

19,991 

19,950 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8,961 

8,961 

87,8679 

16,6257 

16,284! 

* 6,543 

50 

Do. 

7,780 

101,0309 

15,112 

15,232 

5 * 

Do. 

5,93 

132,1617 

* 3 , 3*5 

13,005 

52 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4,2 1 
4,2 1 

186,0037 

10,6717 
10,441 j 

10,656 

54 

Go 

OO 

*# 

o ,7 

257,8863 

8,689 

8,824 

55 

737 

o ,5 

* 540,75 

3,623 

3,218 

56 

737 

0,15 

51 * 3,42 

1,589 

1,647 


Experiments by the Abbe Bossut. 
Horizotital Pipe 1 Inch Diameter */~d — 0,5. 


Si 

600 

.;/ 12 

54,5966 

22,282 

2 i ,975 

58 

600 

4 

161,312 

12,223 

11,756 

Horizontal 

.Pz/tf i-f Diameter tjd— 0 

> 5774 - 

59 

360 

24 

19,0781 

48,534 | 

49 , 5*5 

60 

720 

24 

33,6166 

34,473 

35 ,i 3 o 

6i 

360 

* 2 

37,0828 

33,160 

33,106 

62 

1080 

24 

48,3542 

28,0-75 

28,211 

63 

1440 

24 

63,1806 

24,004 

24,023 

64 

720 

12 

66,3020 

23,360 

2 3,345 

65 

1800 

24 

78,0532 

21,032 

21,182 

66 

2160 

24 

92,9474 

18,896 

19,096 

67 

1080 

12 

95,8756 

18,943 

* 8 , 749 - 

68 

1440 

12 

125,6007 

16,128 

* 5,9 9 * 

69 

1800 

12 

155,4015 

14,066 

14,1*9 

70 

2160 

12 

185,2487 

12,560 

*2,750 


Horizontal Pipe 2,01 Inch Diameter d— 0,708946. 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 


360 

24 

2 *> 47°9 

58,903 

58,803 

720 

24 

35,8082 

43 , 

43,136 

360 

12 

41,2759 

40,322 

39,587 

10.80 

2-4 

5 °, 4 * *9 

35,765 

35,096 

1440 

24 

65,1448 

30,896 

30,096 

720 

12 

70,1426 

29,215 

28,796 

i8oq 

24 

79,8487 

27,470 

26,639. 

2160 

24 

94,7901 

27 , 73 * 

24,079. 

1080 

I 2 

99,4979 

23,806 

23,400 

1440 

12 

129,0727 

20,707 

20,076 

1800 

12 

158,7512 

18,304 

17,788 

2160 

12 

188,5179 

* 6,377 

16,097 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


89 


84240 

25 

3378,26 

5,323 

Do. 

24 

3518,9.8 

5 , 2*3 

Do. 

21,083 

4005,66. 

4,806 

Do. 

16,750 

5041,61 

4,127 

Do. 

*i ,333 

7450,42 

3>*54 

Do. 

5,583 

15119,96 

2,011 



Mr Couplet’s Experiments at Verfailles. 

Pipe 5 Inches Diameter s/~d— 1,11803. 

5,287 
5,168 
4,807 
4,225 
3,388 
2,254 

Pipe 18 Inches Diameter 2,12132. 

43200 | 145,08.3 | 304,973 | 39,159 | 40,510 

Set 
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RIVER. 


2 75 


Theory. 


Set II. Experiments with a Wooden 
Canal. 


N ? 

Section 

of 

Canal. | 

I Border 
of 

Canal. 

Values 

0 lyjd- | 

J Values 
of S. 

1 Mean 
(Velocity 
jobferved 

Mean 

Veloc. 

calc. 



Trapezium Canal. 




Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

o 

18,84 

13,06 

1,20107 

212 

27.51 

27,19 

9 1 

50,60 

29,50 

i,3 0 96 

2 12 

28,92 

29,88 

92 

83.43 

26, 

I ,79 I 3 

4 I2 

27,14 

28,55 

93 

27,20 

I5.3 1 

1 ' 3 3 29 

427 

18,28 

20,39 

94 

39.3*5 

18,13 

1,4734 

427 

20,30 

22,71 

95 

50.44 

20,37 

1 >5 736 

427 

22,37 

24>37 

96 

56.43 

21,50 

1,6201 

427 

23,54 

25,14 

97 

98.74 

28,25 

1,8696 

432 

28,29 

29,06 

98 

100,74 

28,55 

1,8791 

432 

28,52 

29,23 

99 

119.58 

31,06 

1,9622 

432 

30,16 

30,60 

too 

126,20 

, 3 r ’9 J 

1,9887 

432 

3L5 8 


IOI 

I3 0 .7I 

1 3 2 >47 

2,0064 

432 

3L 8 9 

31.32 

102 

135.32 

33.03 

2,0241 

432 

32,52 

3 x .6i 

103 

20,83 

13,62 

1,2367 

1728 

8,94 

8,58 

IO4 

34.37 

17. 

1,4219 

1728 

9.7 1 

9,58 

105 

36.77 

17,56 

1,4471 

1728 

”.45 

10,17 

106 

42,01, 

18,69 

1,4992 1 

1728 

12,34 

IO >53 



Reftangular Canal. 



107 

34.50 

21,25 

1,27418 

458 

20,24 

18,66 

to8 

86,25 

27,25 

1,77908 

458 

28,29 

26,69 

109 

34.50 

21,25 

1,27418 

929 

13,56 

22,53 

no 

35,22 

2 L33 

1,28499 

1412 

9,20 

10,01 

in 

5 1 .75 

23,25 

1,49 1 9 1 

1412 

12,10 

11,76 

112 

76,19 

26,08 

1,70921 

1412 

I +> 1 7 

1 3»59 

113 

105,78 

29,17 

1,90427 

1412 

*5.55 

15,24 

114 

69, 

25,25 

1,65308 

9288 

4,59 

4.56 

115 

I 55> 2 5 

35,25 

2,09868 

9288 

5 » 7 o 

5,86 


Set III. Experiments on the Canal of 
Jard. 


N° 

SedHon 

of 

Canal. 

Border 1 
of 1 
Canal. 

Values 
of Vi 

Values 

of 

Velocity 
obf. at 
Surface. 

Veloci¬ 
ty cal¬ 
culated 

I l 6 

16252 

402 

6 , 35 8 3 

8919 

17,42 

18,77 

I 17 

”905 

366 

5,70320 

11520 

12,17 

14,52 

I l 8 

10475 

360 

5.3942 

15360 

15,74 

11,6l 

119 

7858 

34 ° 

4,8074 

218271 

9,61 

8,38 

120 

7376 

337 

4,6784 

27648 

7-79 

7>°7 

T 2 I 

6125 

324 

1 4,3475 

27648; 

7,27 - 

6,55 


Experiments on the River Elaine. 


IN 3 

Section 

of 

River 

Border 

of 

River 

Values 

of Vi 

Values 
Of r. 

Velocity 

at 

Surface 

Velocity 

(mean) 

caicula. 

122 

31498 

569 

7.43974 

6048 

35,22 

37,62 

I23 

38838 

601 

8,03879 

642 3 

32,77 

28,76 

I24 

30905 

568 

7 > 376.32 

32952 

I 3 , 6 l 

10,08 

12 5 

39639 

604 

8,10108 

35723 

15,96 

20,53 


This companion mud be acknowledged to be mod Themy^ 
fatisfadtory, and (hows the great penetration and ad- 
drefs of the author, in fo fuccefsfully lifting and ap¬ 
preciating the (hare which each co-operating ci.cum- 
ftance has had in producing the very intricate and com¬ 
plicated effefh It adds fome weight t > the principles 
on which lie has proceeded in this analyfis ot the me- 
chanifm of hydraulic morion, and mud give us great f, x 
confidence in a theory fo fairly eftablifticd on a very co- The theory 
pious induction. The author offers it only as a ratio- - 've!l- 

To this charafler it founriert 


r.al and well-founded probability. 


probability 


i, certainly intitled ; for the fupp'ditions made * n k ami 
are agreeable to the mod didund notions we can form 
of thefe internal motions. And it mud always be re¬ 
membered that the inveftigation of the formula, al¬ 
though it be rendered fomewhat more perfpicuous by 
thus having recourfe to thofe notions, has no depen¬ 
dence on the truth of the principles. For it is, in fa<d, 
nothing but a clafiification of experiments, which are 
grouped together by fome one circumdance of dope, 
velocity, form of fedlion, &c. in order to difeover the 
law of the changes which are induced by a variation of 
the circumdances which do not refemble. The pro¬ 
cedure was precifely fimilar to that of the adronomer 
when he deduces the elements of an orbit from a multi¬ 
tude of obfervations. This was the tafk of Mr de Buat 
and he candidly and modedly informs us, that the find¬ 
ing out analytical forms of expreffion which would ex¬ 
hibit thefe changes was the work of Mr Benezech de St 
Honore, a young officer of engineers, and his colleague 
in the experimental courfe. It does honour to his 
Ikill and addrefs ; and we think the whole both a pretty 
and inltrudtive fpecimen of the method of difeovering 
the laws of nature in the midd of complicated pheno¬ 
mena. Daniel Bernoulli fird gave the rules of this me¬ 
thod, and they have been greatly improved by Lam¬ 
bert, Condorcet, and De la Grange. Mr Coulomb 
has given fome excellent examples of their application 
to the difeovery of the laws of friftion, of magnetical 
and eleftrical attradlion, &c. But this prefent work 
is the mod perfpicuous and familiar of them all. It is 
the empirical method of generalifing natural phenome¬ 
na, and of deducing general rules, of which we can 
give no other demonliration but that they are faithful 
reprefentations of matters of fadh We hope that others, 
encouraged by the fuccefs of Mr de Buat, will follow 
this example, where public utility is preferred to a dis¬ 
play of mathematical knowledge 

Although the author may not have hit upon the 
precife modus operandi, we agree with him in thinking 
that nature feems to adt in a way not unlike what is <5. 
here fuppofed. At any rate, the range of experiments The expe- 
is fo extenfive, and fo multifarious, that few cafes can riments 
occur which are not included among them. The ex- va- 

periments will always retain their value (as we prefume 
that they are faithfully narrated), whatever may become 
of the theory; and we are confident that the formula 
will give an anfwer to any quedion to which it may be 
applicable infinitely preferable to the vague guefs of 
the mod fagacious and experienced engineer. 

We mud however obferve, that as the experiments 
on pipes were all made with fcrupulous care in the con¬ 
trivance and execution of the apparatus, excepting only 
thofe of Mr Couple on the main pipes at Verfailles, 

Mm 2 vin 
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we may prefame that the formula gives the greateH 
t n velocities which can be expedled. In ordinary works, 
The vdoci- where joints are roug h orleaky, where drops of folder 
ty given by hang in the infide, where cocks intervene with defi- 
theformula cient water-ways, where pipes have aukward bendings, 
too large CO ntradUons, or enlargements, and where they may con- 
for ordina- ta * m p an j or a ; r> we (hould reckon on a fmaller velocity 
rv works, w }, at re fults from our calculation ; and we prefume 

that an undertaker may with confidence promife £ of 
this quantity without any rifk of difappointing his em¬ 
ployer. We imagine that the adtual performance of 
canals will be much nearer to the formula. 

We have made inquiry after works of this kind exe¬ 
cuted in Britain, that we might compare them with the 
formula. But all. our canals are locked and without 
motion ; and we have only learned by an accidental in¬ 
formation from Mr Watt, that a canal in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, which is 18 feet wide at the furface, and fe- 
ven feet at the bottom, and four feet deep, and has a 
dope of one inch in a quarter of a mile, runs with the 
velocity of 17 inches per fecond at the furface, 10 at 
the bottom, and 14 in the middle. If we compute 
the motion of this canal by our formula, we fliall find 
the mean velocity to be 13-f. 

No river in the world has had its motions fo much 
fcrutinifed as the Po about the end of the laft century. 
It had been a fubjedt of 100 years continual litigation 
between the inhabitants of the Bolognefe and the Fer- 
rarefe, whether the waters of the Rheno (hould be 
thrown into the Tronco de Venezia or Po Grande. 
This occafioned very numerous meafures to be taken of 
its fedtions and declivity, and the quantities of water 
which it contained in its different dates of fullnefs. 
But, unfortunately, the long edablilhed methods of 
meafuring waters, which were in force in Lombardy, 
made no account of the velocity, and not all the intrea¬ 
ties of Caftelli, Grandi, and other moderns, could prevail 
cv the vifitors in this procefs to deviate from the efta- 
blifhed methods. We have therefore no minute accounts 
of its velocity, though there are many rough edimates 
to be met with in that valuable colledlion publifhed at 
Florence in 1723, of the writings on 
rivers. From them we have extracted the only precife 
abfervations which are to be found in the whole work. 

The Po Grande receives no river from Stellata to 
the fea, and its (lope in that interval is found mod fur- 
prifingly uniform, namely fix inches in the mile (redu¬ 
ced to Engli(h meafure). The breadth in its great 
frefhes is 759 feet at Lago Scuro, with a very uniform 
depth of 31 feet. In its lowed date (in which it is 
called Po Magra), its breadth is not lefs than 700, 
■and Its depth about 1 o\- 

The Rheno has a uniform declivity from the Ponte 
Emilio to Vigarano of 15 inches per mile. Its breadth 
in its greated fre(hes is 189 feet, and its depth 9. 

Signor Corrade in his report fays, that in the date 
of the great frelhes the velocity of the Rheno is mod 
exadlly f of that of the Po. 

Grandi fays that a great frelh in the Rheno employs 
12 hours (by many obfervations of his ov/n) to come 
from Ponte Emilio to Vigarano, which is 30 miles. 
This js a velocity of 44 inches per fecond. And, by 
Corrade’s proportion, the velocity of the Po Grande 
mud be 55 inches per fecond. 

Montanari’s obfervation gives the Po Magra a velo¬ 
city of 31 inches per fecond.. 


RIVER. 

Let us compare thefe velocities with the velocities 
calculated by Bust’s formula. 

The hydraulic mean depths d and D of the Rheno 
and Po in the great fredies deduced from the above 
meafures, are 98,6 and 344 inches ; and their (lopes 
s and S jire 43-V4 and f5 ( - g o-. This will give 
307 ( VP—0,1) 
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and 
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307 (Vd— 0,1) 


0,3 ( VD — 0,1) = 52,176 inches 


— 0,3 (V 7 —0,1) = 46,727 
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Thefe refults differ very little from the velocities 
abovementioned. And if the velocity correfponding 
to a depth of 31 feet be deduced from that obferved 
by Montanari in the Po Magra 10 feet deep, on the 
fuppofition that they are in the proportion of it 
will be found to be about 53^ inches per fecond. 

This comparifon is therefore highly to the credit of Highly to 
the theory, and would have been very agreeable to the credit 
M. de Buat, had he known it, as we hope it is to our °^ t * ie l ^ e ' 
readers. ur *’ 

We have colledled many accounts of water pipes, and 
made the comparifons, and we flatter ourfelves that thefe 
have enabled us fo improve the theory. They (hall ap¬ 
pear in their proper place ; and we may juft obferve 
here, that the two-inch pipe, which we formerly fpoke. 
of as conveying the W'ater to Dunbar, (hould have yield¬ 
ed only 25-j- Scotch pints per minute by the formula, 
inftead of 27 ; a fmall error. 

We have, therefore, no hefitation in faying that this 
fingle formula of the uniform motion of water is one 
of the mod valuable prefents which, natural fcienceand 
the arts have received during the courfe of this cen¬ 
tury. 

We hoped to have made this fortunate inveftigatiori 
of the chevalier de Buat ftill more acceptable to our 
readers by another table, w'hich lhOuld contain the va¬ 
lues of ——— 7== ready calculated for every de- 
V s —L Vj-_(. x,6 

the motion of clivity that can occur in water pipes, canals, or rivers. 

Aided by this, which fuperfedes the only difficult part 
of the computation, a perfon could calculate the velo¬ 
city for any propofed cafe in lefs than two minutes. , 

But we have not been able to get it ready for its ap¬ 
pearance in this article, but we (hall not fail to give it 
when we refnme the fubjedt in the article Water- 
Warks ; and we hope even to give its refults on a fcale 
which may be carried in the pocket, and will enable 
the unlearned' practitioner to folve any queftion with 
accuracy in half a minute. 

We hgve now eftabliflied. in fome meafure aTHEORy 
of Hydraulics, by exhibiting a general theorem 
which expreffes the relation of the chief circumftances 
of all fuch motions as have attained a (late of perma¬ 
nency, in fo far as this depends on the magnitude, 
form, and (lope of the channel. | This permanency we 
have expreffed by the term train, faying that the dream 
is in train. 

We proceed to confider the fubordinate eircumftances 
contained in this theorem; fuch as, 1 ft. The forms 
which nature or art may give to the bed of a running 
dream, and. the manner of expreffing this form in c ur 
theorem. 2 d, The gradatioiis. of the velocity, by which 

it 
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it decreafes in the different filaments, from the axis or 
moft rapid filament to the border; and the connection 
of this with the mean velocity, which is expreffed by 
our formula. 3d, Having acquired fome diftindl no¬ 
tions of this, we fhall be able to fee the manner in which 
undiflurbed nature works in forming the beds of our ri¬ 
vers, the forms which lhe affefts, and which we 
mull imitate in all their local modifications, if we would 
fecure that permanency which is the evident aim of all 
her operations. We fhall here learn the mutual adtion 
of the current and its bed, and the circumftances which 
enfure the liability of both. Thefe we may call the 
regimen or the confervation of the dream, and may fay 
that it is in regimen, or in confervation. This has a re¬ 
lation, not to the dimenfions and the flope alone, or to 
the accelerating force and the refi dance arifing from 
mere inertia ; it refpedls immediately the tenacity of the 
bed, and is different from the train. 

4 th, Thefe pieces of information wall explain the 
deviation of rivers from the redtilineal courfe ; therefift- 
ance occafioned by thefe deviations; and the circumdan- 
ces on which the regimen of a winding dream depends. 

J 1. Of the Forms of the Channel. 

The numerator of the fradtion which expreffes the 
velocity of a river in train has tfji or one of its fac¬ 
tors. That form, theref re, is mod favourable to the 
motion which gives thegreateft value to what we have 
called the hydraulic mean depth d. This is the prero¬ 
gative of the femicircle, and here d is equal to half the 
radius; and all other figures of the fame area are the 
more favourable, as they approach nearer to a femicir¬ 
cle. This is the form, therefore, of all conduit pipes, 
and fhould be taken for aquedudts which are built of 
mafonry. Eafe and accuracy of execution, however, 
have made engineers prefer a redlangular form ; but 
neither of thefe will do for a channel formed out of the 
ground. We fhall foonfee that the femicircle is incom¬ 
patible with a regimen; and, if we proceed through the 
regular polygons, we fhall find that the half hexagon is 
the only one which has any pretenfions to a regimen ; 
yet experience fhows us, that even its banks are too 
deep for almod any foil. A dry earthen bank, not 
bound together by grafs roots, will hardly dand with a 
dope of 45 degrees; and a canal which conveys running 
waters will not dand with this flope. Banks whofe 
bafe is to their height as 4 to 3 will dand very well in 
moid foils, and this is a flope very ufually given. This 
form is even affeCted in the fpontaneous operations of 
nature, in the channels which lhe digs for the rills and 
rivulets in the higher and deeper grounds. 

This form has fome mathematical and mechanical 
properties which intitle it to fome further notice. Let 
ABEC (fig. 11.) be fuch a trapezium, and AHGC 
the redangle of equal width and depth. Bifecl HB 
and EG by the verticals FD and KI, and draw the 
verticals b B, eE. Becaufe AH : HB=3 : 4, we have 
AB=5, and BD2=, and FD 3, and BD -+• DF= 
BA. From thefe premifles it follows that the trape¬ 
zium ABEC has the fame area with the redangle ; for 
FIB being bifeded in D, the triangles ACF, BCD 
are equal. Alfo the border ABEC, which is touched 
by the palling dream, is equal to FDIK. Therefore 
the mean depth, which is the quotient of the area divi¬ 
ded by the border, is the fame in both ; and this is the 


cafe, whatever is the width BE at the bottom, or even Theory, 
though there be no redangle fuch asiBEe interpofed 
between the flant Tides. ?0 

Of all redangles, that whofe breadth is twice the Btft form 
height, or which is half of a fquare, gives the greated of achan- 
mcan depth. If, therefore, F K be double of FD, the ne “ 
trapezium ABEC, which has the fame area, will have 
the larged mean depth of any fuch trapezium, and will 
be the bed form of a channel for conveying run¬ 
ning waters. In this cafe, we have AC=io, AH= 

3, and BE=:2. Or we may fay that the belt form is 
a trapezium, whofe bottom width is -f- of the depth, 
and whofe extreme width is l f. This form approaches 
very near to that width the torrents in the hills natu¬ 
rally dig for themfelves in uniform ground, where their 
adion is not checked by dones which they lay bare, or 
which they depofite in their courfe. This ll.ows us, and 
it will be fully confirmed by and by, that the channel 
of a river is not a fortuitous thing, but has a relation 
to the confidency of the foil and velocity of the 
dream. 

A redangle, whofe breadth is \ of the depth of wa¬ 
ter, will therefore have the fame mean depth with a 
triangle whofe furfaee width is | of its vertical depth ; 
for this is the dimenfions when the redangle b B E e is 
taken away. 

Let A be the area of the fedion of any channel, w 
its width (when redangular), and h its depth of water. 

Then what we have called its mean depth, or d, will be 

—;-P = —;-r* Or if q exprefles the ratio of the 

iv+ 2b w-f 2 h 

width to the depth of a redangular bed; that is, if 

?=^-,we have a very fimple and ready expreffion for 
h 

the mean depth, either from the width or depth. For 


dss. 


q+2 


or d — 


9 ±. 

?+ 2 


Therefore, if the depth were infinite, and the width 

finite, we Ihould have d= — i or if the width be infi- 

2 

nite, and the depth finite, we have d—h. And thefe 
are the limits of the values of d ; and therefore, in ri¬ 
vers whofe width is always great in comparifon of the 
depth, we may without much error take their real ?1 
depth for their hydraulic mean depth. Hence we de- Eftimate 
rive a rule of eafy recollection, and which will at all of the ex¬ 
times give us a very near eftimate of the velocity and P er c . e of a 
expence of a running ftream, viz. that the velocities are ™ nning 
nearly as the fquare roots of the depths. We find this ltrearru 
confirmed by many experiments of Michelotti. 

Alfo, when we are allowed to fuppofe this ratio of the 
velocities and depths, that is, in a rectangular canal of 
great breadth and fmall depth, we fhall have the quanti¬ 
ties d fcharged nearly in the proportion of the cubes of the 
velocities. For the quantity difeharged d is as the ve¬ 
locity and area jointly, that is, as the height and velo¬ 
city jointly, becaufe when the width is the fame the 

area is as the height. Therefore, we have d == h v. _ 

But, by the above remark, h == v 2 . Therefore, d 
u 5 ; and this is confirmed by the experiments of Boftut, 
vol. h. 236. Alfo, becaule d is as v h, when <ui is 
conftant, and by the above remark (allowable when 
w is very great in proportion to h) v is as f h, we 
have </as h y h, or h -\, or the fquares of the dilcharges 

pro- 
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Theory, proportional to the cubes of the heights in redlangular 
''"^T7 W beds, and in their correfponding trapeziums. 

Rules for i. Knowing the mean depth and the proportion of 
fouling the the width and real depth, we can determine the dimen. 
uirr.enCor.s, f 10ns 0 f t he bed> and we have w — q d-\-zd, and hz=.d 

9 

2. If we know the area and mean depth, we can in 
like manner find the dimenfions, that is, vj and h ; for 

A—wh, and d- W ^ 


2 d 


• ; therefore —2A 

W+2£ 
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3. If d be known, and one of the dimenfions be 

given, we can find the other ; for d =—— gives 

<u>-±-2h 

2 h d j , iv d 

w}—- - , ana hzz. -. 

h—d <tu—2 d 

4. If the velocity V and the Hope S for a river in 
train be given, we can find the mean depth ; for V = 

2 ^ ^ 7 - 0,1). Whence 


\ y'b—Ly' S4. 1,5 

we deduce \/~d 


^3) w > 


v 


0,1=- 


297 


and 

■0,3 
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V ^^ V / ^+t,ol 
•/ d— to this quantity + 0,1. 

5. We can deduce the Hope which will put in train 
a river whpfe channel has.given dimenfions. We make 

I 92 j_^±z 2 dil__ - </ S. This fimuld be = 4/ S 
V +°> 3 ( Vd— o,i) 

—Lv^S-f-1,6, which we corredl by trials, which will 
he exemplified when ws apply thefe doctrines to prac¬ 
tice. 

Having thus eftablifiied the relation between tire dif¬ 
ferent circumftances of the form of the channel to o.ur 
general formula, we proceed to confider. 


§ 2. The gradations of velocity from the middle of the 
Jlceam to> the fide*. 

The knowledge of this is neceflary for underftanding 
the regimen of a river ; for it is the velocity of the fila¬ 
ments in contadl with the bed which produces any 
change in it, and occafions any preference of one to 
another, in refpedt of regimen,or liability. Did thefe 
circumftances not operate, the waters, true to the laws 
of hydraulics, and confined within the bounds which 
have been affigned them, would neither enlarge nor di- 
minilh the area of the channel. But this is all that we 
can promife of waters perfectly clear, running in pipes, 
or hewn channels. But rivers, brooks, and fimaller 
ftreams, carry along waters loaded with mud or fand, 
which they depofit wherever their velocity is checked 5 
and they tear up, on the other, hand, the materials- of 
the channel wherever their velocity is fufficiently great. 
Nature, indeed, aims continually at .an equilibrium, and 
works without ceafing to perpetuate her own peform- 
ances, by eftablilhing an equality of addon- and reac¬ 
tion, and proportioning the forms and diredtion of the, 
motions to her agents, and tp local circumftances. Her, 
work is flow but unceafing; and., what.flje cannot, ac- 


compliih in a year Ihe will do in a century. The beds Theory, 
of our rivers have acquired fome (lability, becaufe they 
are the labour of ages; and it is to time that we owe 
thofe deep and wide valleys which receive and confine 
our rivers in channels, which are now confolidate, and 
with Hopes which have been gradually moderated, lo 
that they no longer either ravage our habitations or q. 
confound our boundaries. Art may imitate nature, and Nature to 
by directing her operations (which die (till carries on ac- be imitated 
cording.to her own imprefcriptible laws) according to’ n ™ 3 k ,n S 
our views, we can haften her progrefs, and accomplifh J, 
our pUrpofe, during the (hort period of human life. 

But we can do this only by ftudying the unalterable laws 
of mechanifm. Thefe are prefented to us by fpontane- 
ous nature. Frequently we remain ignorant of their 
foundation : but it is not neceflary for the profpe- 
rity of the fubjedt that he have the talents of the fena- 
tor ; he can profit by the ftatute without underftand¬ 
ing its grounds. It is fo in the prefent inftance. We 
have not as yet been able to infer the law of retardation 
obferved in the filaments.of a running dream from any 
found mechanical principle. The problem, however, 
does not appear beyond our powers, if we affume, with 
Sir Ifaac Newton, that the velocity of any particular 
filament is the arithmetical mean between thofe of the 
filaments immediately adjoining. We may be allured, 
that the filament in the axis of an inclined cylindrical 
tube, of which the current is in train, moves thefafteft, 
and that all thofe in the fame circumference round it are 
moving with one velocity, and that the Howell are 
thofe which glide along the pipe. We may affirm the 
fame thing of the motions in a femi-cylindricai Tnclined 
channel conveying an open dream. But even in thefe 
we have not yet demonftrated the ratio between the 
extreme velocities, nor in the different circles. This 
mud be decided experimentally. 

And; here we are under great obligations to Mr de 
Buat. He has compared the velocity in the axis of a, 
prodigious number and variety of ftreams, differing in 
fize, form, flope, and velocity, and has computed in 
them all the mean velocity, by meafuring the quantities 
of water difeharged in a given time. His method of 
meafuring the bottom velocity was Ample and juft. He 
threw in a goofeberry, as nearly as poffible, of thefame 
fpecific gravity with the water. It was carried along 
the bottom almoft without touching it- See Resist¬ 
ance of Fluids , n° 67. .g 

He diicovered the following laws : 1. In fmall velo- L aws 0 f 
cities the velocity in die axis is to that at the bottom the veloci- 
in a ratio of confiderable inequality. 2. This ratio di- ties of dif* 
minifhes as the velocity increafes, and in very great ve- fcrentpor- 
locities approaches to the ratio of equality. 3. What * c 

was mod remarkable was, that neither the magnitude of 
the channel, nor its flope, had any influence in changing- 
this proportion, while the mean velocity remained the 
fame. Nay, though- the ftream ran on a channel co¬ 
vered w th pebbles or coarfe fand, no difference worth 
minding was to be obferved from the velocity over a 
poli died channel- 4. And if the velocity in the axis is 
conftant, the velocity at the bottom is alfo conftant, and 
is not affidted by the depth of water or magnitude of 
the ftream. In fome experiments the depth was thrice 
the width, and in others the width was thrice the depth. 

This changed the proportion of the magnitude of the 

fedtion 
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Theory. f e <ftion to the magnitude of the rubbing part, but made 
no change on the ratio of the velocities. This is a 

77 thing which no theory could point out. 

Mean velo- Another mod important fafl was alfo the refult of 
Clt 7 his obfervation, viz. that the mean velocity in any pipe or 

open Jlream it the arithmetical mean between the velocity in 
the axis and the velocity at the Jides of a pipe or bottom 
of an open Jlream. We have already obferved, that the 
ratio of the velocity in the axis to the velocity at the 
bottom diminifhed as the mean velocity incrcafed. This 
variation he was enabled to exprefs in a very fimple 
manner, fo as to be eafily remembered, and to enable 
us to tell anyone of them by obferving another. 

If <we take unity from the fqtiare root of the fuper- 
fc'tal velocity, expreffed in inches, the fquare of the remain¬ 
der is the velocity at the bottom ; and the mean velocity is 
the half fum of thefe two. Thus, if the velocity in the 
middle of the ftream be 25 inches per fecond, its fquare 
root is five; from which if we take unity, there remains 
four. The fquare of this, or 16, is the velocity at 

the bottom, and 1_, or zoi, is the mean velo¬ 
city. 2 

This is a very curious and mod ufeful piece of in¬ 
formation. The velocity in the middle of the dream 
is the eafied meafured of all, by any light fmall body 
floating down.it; and the mean velocity is the one 
which regulates the train, the difcharge, the effedl on 
machines, and. all the mod important confequences. 

7 8 We may exprefs this by a formula of mod eafy re- 
fP- collection. Let V be the mean velocity, v the velo- 
mula.° city * n t ^ ie ax * s ’ anc * u velocity at the bottom ; we 

have u — f v — l > an d y 

2 

Alfo v = (VV —i + 4 )S and v — (V'y + « )*■ 
V= {*/v — +i> and V = (f «-f t) s + i* 


u= (</*— I) 5 and«= ^'-)*• 

Alfo v—u ~ 2 y'V— | and v — V, = V — u, — 
fly 7 7 that is, the difference between thefe velo¬ 
cities increafes in the ratio of the fquare roots of the 
mean velocities diminifhed by a fmall condant quan¬ 
tity. 

This may perhaps give the mathematicians fome help 
in afcertaining the law of degradation from the axis 
to the fides. Thus, in a cylindrical pipe, we may con¬ 
ceive the current as confiding of an infinite number of 
cylindrical (hells Aiding within each other like the draw 
tubes of a fpy-glafs. Each of thefe is in equilibrio, or 
as much accelerated by the one within it as it is re¬ 
tarded by the one without; therefore as the momentum 
of each diminifhes in the proportion of its diameter 
(the thicknefs being fuppofed the fame in all), the ve¬ 
locity of reparation mod increafe by a certain law from 
the fides to the axis. The magnitude of the fmall con¬ 
dant quantity here fpoken of feems to fix this law. 79 

The place of the mean velocity could not be difco- Place of 
vered with any preciflon. In moderate velocities it t * le n ? tan ' 
was not more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the depth Ve *°^ 0 _ 
didant from the bottom. In very great velocities it vcre d„ 
was fenlibly higher, but never in the middle of the 
depth. 

The knowledge of thefe three velocities is of great 
importance. The fuperficial velocity is eafily obferved ; 
hence the mean velocity is eafily computed. This mul¬ 
tiplied by the fedtion gives the expence ; and if we alfo 
meafure the expanded border, and then obtain the mean 
depth (or we can, by the formula of uniform mo¬ 

tion, deduce the dope ; or, knowing the dope, we can 
deduce any of the other circumflances. 

The following table of thefe three velocities will fave- 
the trouble of calculation in one of the mod frequent 
quedions of hydraulics. 


Velocity 




Table of 
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Velocity in Inches. 


Velocity in Inches. 


Velocity in Inches. 

Sur- I 
face. 1 

Bottom, 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean 

Sur- 1 
face, j 

Bottom 

Mean. 

I 

0,000 

0,5 


34 

23.339 

28,660 


67 

51,639 

59,319 I 

2 

0,172 

I,o8l 


35 

24,167 

29,583 


68 

52,505 

60,252 j 

3 

°>537 

1,768 


36 

25 . 

30,5 


69 

53,392 

61,196 

4 

1, 

2.5 


37 

25,827 , 

31,413 


70 

54,273 

62,136 

5 

1,526 

3.263 


38 

26,667 ' 

32,333 


7 i 

55 ,H 5 

63,072 

6 

2,1 

4,050 


39 

27.51 

33, 2 55 


72 

56,025 

64,012 

7 

2,709 

4,854 


40 

28,345 

34,172 


73 

56,862 

64,932 

8 

3 > 34 2 

5.67 


4 i 

29,192 

35,096 


74 

57,790 

65,895 

9 

4 . 

6.5 


42 

3 °.° 3 ° 

36,015 


75 

58,687 

66,843 

iO 

4.674 

7.337 


43 

30,880 

36,940 


76 

59,568 

67,784 

11 

5.369 

8,184 


44 

31.742 

37,871 


77 

60,451 

68,725 

12 

6,071 

9 >° 3 6 


45 

32,581 

38,790 


78 

61,340 

69,670 

*3 

6,786 

9>893 


46 

33,432 

39 , 716 . 


79 

62,209 

70,605 

*4 

7 . 5 i 3 

10,756 


47 

34,293 

40,646 


80 

63,107 

7 E 553 


8,254 

11,622 


48 

35 ,i 5 i 

41,570 


81 

64, 

72,5 

16 

9 > 

12,5 


49 

36, 

42,5 


82 

64,883 

73,441 

17 

9.753 

13.376 


5 ° 

36,857 

43,428 


83 

65,780 

74,390 

18 

10,463 

14.23 1 


5 i 

37 , 7 i 2 

44,356 


84 

66,651 

75,325 

l 9 

11,283 

,15.141 


52 

38,564’ 

45,282 


85 

67,568 

76,284 

20 

12,055 

16,027 


53 

39 , 43 s 

46,219 


86 

68,459 

77,229 

21 

12,674 

16,837 


54 

40,284 

47,142 


87 

69,339 

78,169 

22 

13,616 

17,808 


55 

41,165 

48,082 


88 

70,224 

79 , 1 12 

2 3 

14,402 

18,701 


56 

42,016 

49,008 


89 

71,132 

80,066 

24 

15.194 

19.597 


57 

42,968 

49,984 


9 ° 

72,012 

81,006 

2 5 

16, 

20,5 


58 

43,771 

50,886 


9 i 

72,915 

81,957 

2 6 

16,802 

21,401 


59 

44,636 

51,818 


92 

73,788 

82,894 

27 

17,606 

22,303 


60 

45,509 

52,754 


93 

74,719 

83,859 

28 

18,421 

23,210 


61 

46,276 

53,688 


94 

75,603 

84,801 

2 9 

19,228 

24.114 


62 

47,259 

54,629 


95 

76,51 

85,755 

3 ° 

20,044 

25,022 


63 

48,136 

55,568 


96 

77 - 37 ° 

86,685 

3 1 

20,857 

25,924 


64 

49 , 

56,5 


97 

78,305 

87,652 

3 2 

21,678 

26,839 


65 

49,872 

57,436 


98 

79,192 

88,596 

33 

22,506 

27.753 


66 

50 , 75 i 

58,376 


99 

80,120 

89,56 
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The knowledge of the velocity at the bottom is of 
the greateft ufe for enabling us to judge of the adion 
of the ftream on its bed ; and we, lliall now make fome 
obfeivations on this particular. 

81 . Every kind of foil has a certain velocity confident 
Operation ^ ftability of the channel. A greater velocity 
ftream on would enable the water to tear it up, and a fmaller ve- 
ita bed, locity would permit the depofition of more moveable 
materials from above. It is not enough, then for the 
liability of a river, that the accelerating forces are fo 
adjufted to the fize and figure of its channel that the 
current may be in train: it muft alfo be in equilibrio 
with the tenacity of the channel. 

We learn from obfervation, that a velocity of three 
inches per fecond at the bottom will juft begin to work 
upon fine clay fit for pottery, and however firm and 
compad it may be, it will tear it up. Yet no beds are 
more liable than clay when the velocities do not exceed 
this: for the water foon takes away the impalpable 
particles of the fuperficial clay, leaving the particles of 
land (licking by their lower half in the reft of the clay, 
which they now proted, making a very permanent bot¬ 
tom, if the ftream does not bring down gravel or coarfe 
land, which will rub off this very thin cruft, and allow 
4 


another layer to be worn off; a velocity of fix inches 
will lift fine fand ; eight inches will lift fand as coarfe 
as lintfeed ; 12 inches will fweep along fine gravel ; 24 
inches will roll along round pebbles an inch diameter; 
and it requires three feet per fecond at the bottom 
to fweep along fhivery angular ftones of the fize of an 
egg. 8a 

The manner in which unwearied nature carries on How car- 
fome of thefe operations is curious, and deferves to be r ‘ e< * on * 
noticed a little. All muft recoiled the narrow ridges 
or wrinkles which are left on the fand by a temporary 
frelh or ftream. They are obferved to lie acrofs the 
ftream, and each ridge confifts of a deep face AD, BF 
(fig. H.) which looks down the ftream, and a gentler 
(tope BB, FC, which conneds this with the next ridge. 

As the ftream comes over the firft deep AD, it is di- 
reded almoft perpendicularly againft the point E im¬ 
mediately below D, and thus it gets hold of a particle 
of coarfe fand, which it could not have detached from 
the reft had it been moving parallel to the furface of it. 

It eafily rolls it up the gentle Hope EB ; arrived there, 
the particle tumbles over the ridge, and lies clofe at the 
bottom of it at F, where it is proteded by the little 
eddy, which is formed in the very angle; other par- 

' tides 
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Theory, ticks lying about E are treated in the fame way, and, 
tumbling over the lidge B, cover the firll parade, ahd 
now protect it effectually from any farther dilinrbance. 
The fame operation is going on at the bottom of each 
ridge. The biow or fteep of the ridge gradually ad¬ 
vances down the ftr.am, ana the whole let change their 
places, as reprefented by the dotted line adbf; and 
after a certain time the particle which was depo- 
fited at F is found in an unprotected fituation, as it 
was in E, and it now mas.es another ftep down the 
ftream. 

The Abbe Boffut fo nd, that when the velocity of 
the Itream was juit fufficient for lifting the fand (and a 
fmali excels hiudeied this operation altogether) a ridge 
advanced about 20 feet in a day. 

bince the current cariies off the mod moveable mat- 


obftrudtion which we confider as a fort of fridtion, we 
E d 

fhall have F — —. 

s 

Thus, let it be required to determine in pounds the 
refilla.ee or fnCtion on a fquare yard of a cnannel 
vvhofe current is in train, which is 10 fee 1 wide, 'our 
feet deep, and has a Hope of ore foot in a mile. Here 
E is ni; e feet. Ten feet width and four 1 et depth give 
a feCtioii of 40 f.et. The border is 18 feet. There. 

fore d = 2,1111, and s is 5280. Therefore the 

fridtion is the weight of a column of water whofe bafe 


is nine feet, and height or near ty 3-nr 

avoirdupois. 


ounces 



ters of the channel, it leaves the bottom covered with 
the remaining coarfer land, gravel, pebbles, and larger 
ftunes. To thefe are added many which come down 
the ftream whLe it is more rapid, and alfo many which 
roll in from the tides as the banks wear away. All 
thele form a bottom much more folid and immoveable 
than a bottom of the medium foil would have been. 
But this does not always maintain the channel in a per¬ 
manent foi m; but frequently occafions great changes, 
by obliging the current, in the event of any fudden frefh 
or fwell, to enlarge its bed, and even to change it alto¬ 
gether, by working to the right and to the left, fmce 
it cannot work downwards. It is generally from fuch 
accumulation of gravel and pebbles in the bottom of 
the bed that rivers change their channels. 

It remains to afcei tain, in abfolute meafures, the force 
which a current really exerts in attempting to drag 
along with it the materials of its channel; and which 
•will produce this effect unlefs refilled by the inertia of 
thefe materials. It ^therefore of practical importance 
to know this force. 

Nor is it abltrufe or difficult. For when a current 
is in train, the accelerating force is in equilibrio with 
the reiiltancC, and is therefore its immediate meafure. 
Now this accelerating force is precifely equal to the 
weight ot the body of water in motion multiplied by 
the fradion which exprelles the Hope. The mean depth 
being equal to the quotient of the feCtion divided by 
the bolder, the feCtion is equal io the product of the 
mean depth multiplied by the boi der. Therefore, call¬ 
ing the border b , and the mean depth d, we have the 
feCtion =zdb. The body of water in motion is there¬ 
fore dbs (becaufe s was the flant length of a part 
whofe difference of elevation is r), and the accelerating 

force is dbtX.—, or db. But if we would only confi- 

der this refiftance as correfponding to an unit of the 
length of the channel, we mud divide the quantity db 

db 

by s, and the refiftance is then -—• And if we would 

if . ,. / -j . 

confider the refiftance only for an unit of the border, 
we mull divide this exprellion by b ; and thus this re¬ 
fiftance (taking an inch for the unit) will be expreffed 
for one fquare inch of the bed by the weight of a 
bulk of Water which has a fquare inch for its bafe, and 


§ 3 . Settlement of the Beds of Rivers. 

He who looks with a carelefs eye at a map of the Simplicity 
world, is apt to confider the livers which ramble over anti wif- 
its furface as a chance-medly difpolitioa of the drainers d ° m 
which carry off the waters. But it will afford a moft theconduCl 
agreeable objeCt to a confiderate and contemplative ofrivers. 
mind, txtake it up in this very Ample light; and having 
confidered the nymy ways in which the drenched fur- 
face might have been cleared of the fuperfluous waters, 
to attend particularly to the very way which nature has 
followed. In following the troubled waters of a moun¬ 
tain torrent, or the pure ftreams which trickle from 
their bafes, till he fees them fwallowed up in the ocean, 
and in attending to the many varieties in their motions, 
he will be delighted with oblerving how the fimple laws 
of mechanifm are made fo fruitful in good confequenoes, 
both by modifying the motions of the waters them- 
felves, and alfo by inducing new forms en the furface 
of the earth, fitted for re-ailing ‘on the waters, and pro¬ 
ducing thefe'very modifications of their motions which 
render them fo beneficial.' The permanent beds of ri¬ 
vers are by no means f ortuitous gutters haftily fcooped. 
out by dalhing torrents; but both they and die valleys, 
through which they flow are the patient but unceafing 
labours of nature, prompted by goodnefs and direful 
by wifdom. - - ■"< >. . ;;; 

Whether we trace a river from the torrents which 
colledt the fuperfluous waters of heaven,, or from the 
fprings which diicharge what would otherwife be con¬ 
demned to perpetual inactivity, each feeder is but a 
little rill which could not ramble far from its fcanty 
fource among growing plants and abforbent earth, 
without being fucked- up and evaporated, did it not 
meet with other rill’s in it? courfe. When united they 
forma body of water ftilFinconfiderable, but much 
more able, by its-bulk,-to overcome the little obftacles 
to its motion; and the rivulet then moves with greater 
fpeed, as we have now learned. At the fame time, the 
furface expofed to evaporation and abforption is dimi¬ 
nished by the union of the rills. Four equal rills have 
only the furface of two when united; Thus the por¬ 
tion which efcapes arreftment, and travels downward, 
is continually increafing. This is a happy adjuflment 
to the other operations of nature. Were it otherwife, 
the lower and more valuable countries would be loaded 


e u • u.. loftw ifra, 1 r • with the pafhng waters in addition to their own fur- 

7 for lts he ‘S ht - And laftl y> lf E be taken for S‘- plus rains, and the immediate neighbourhood of the f« 
^en fupei ficial extent of the -channel or bed, and F the would be almoft covered by the drains of the interior 
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countries But, fortunately, thofe pa (Ting waters occu¬ 
py lefs room as they advance, and by this wife employ¬ 
ment of the mod; fimple means, not only are the fuper- 
fiuous waters drained off from our fertile fields, but the 
drains themfelves become an ufefulpait of the country 
by their magnitude. They become the habitation of 
a podigious number of fifhes, which fhare the Crea¬ 
tor’s bounty ; and they become the means of mutual 
communication of all the bleffings of cultivated fociety. 
The vague ramblings of the rivers fcatter them over the 
face of the country, and bring them to every door. It 
is not even an indifferent circumftance, that they gather 
itrength to cut out deep beds for themfelves. By this 
means they cut open many fprings. Without this, the 
produce of a heavy fhower would make a fwamp which 
would not dry up in many days. And it muff be ob- 
ferved, that the fame heat which is neceffary for the 
vigorous growth of ufeful plants will produce a very 
copious evaporation. This muff return in fhowers 
much too copious for immediate vegetation, and the 
overplus would be deftrudlive. Is it not pleafant to 
contemplate this adjuftment of the great operations of 
nature, fo different from each other, that if chance alone 
. diredted the detail, it was almoft an infinite odds that 
84 .the earth would be uninhabitable ? 

Their ef- But let us follow the waters in their operations, and 
fedt on the no te the face of the countries through which they flow : 
countries lending to the breadth, the depth, and the flope of 
whiclfthey t ^ ie valleys, we fhall be convinced that their prefent fitu- 
pafs, \ation is extremely different from what it was in ancient 
• days ; and that the valleys themfelves are the works of 
the rivers, or at leaft of waters which have defcended 
from the heights, loaded with all the lighter matters 
which they were able to bring away with them. The 
rivers flow now in beds which have a confiderable per¬ 
manency ; but this has been the work of ages. This 
has given liability, both by. filling up and fmoothing 
the valleys, and thus leffening the changing caufes, and 
alfo by hardening the beds themfelves, which are now 
covered with aquatic plants, and lined with the Hones, 
gravel, and coarfer fand, out of which all the lighter 
matters have been wafhed away. 

The furface of the high grounds is undergoing a 
continual change; and the ground on which we now 
walk is by. no means the fame which was trodden by 
our remote apceftors. The fhowers from heaven carry 
down into the valleys, or fweep along by the torrents, 
a part of the foil which covers the heights and fleeps. 
The torrents carry this foil into the brooks, and thefe 
deliver part of it into the great rivers, and thefe dif- 
■ charge into the fea this fertilizing fat of the earth, 
where it is fwallowed up, and forever loft for the pur- 
pofes of vegetation. Thus the hillocks lofe of their 
height, the valleys are filled up, and the mountains are 
laid bare, and fhow their naked precipices, which for¬ 
merly were covered over with a flefh arid fkin, but now 
look like the fkeleton of this globe. The low coun¬ 
tries, raifed and nourifhed for fome time by the fub- 
ftance of the high lands, will go in their turn to be hu- 
ried in the ocean; and then the earth, reduced to a 
dreary flat, will become an immenfe uninhabitable mafs. 
This cataflrophe is far diftant, becaufe this globe is in its 
.youth, but it is not the lefs certain ; and the united la¬ 
bours of the human race could not long protradl the term. 

But, in the mean tipie*. we can trace a beneficent 
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purpofe, and a nice adjuftment of fecmingly remote cir- 
cumftances. The grounds near the fources of all our 
rivers are indeed gradually ftripped of their mod fertile lteneficer.ee 
ingredients. But had they retained them for ages, the difplayed 
fentient inhabitants of the earth, or at leaft the nobler the 
animals, with man at their head, would not have derived , 

much advantage from it. The general laws of nature duce,^ 0 * 
produce changes in our atmofphere which muft ever 
render thefe great elevations unfruitful. That ge¬ 
nial warmth, which is eq.illy neceffary for the ufeful 
plant as for the animal which lives on it, is confined to 
the lower grounds. The earth, which on the top' of 
mount Haunus could only bring forth mofs and dittany, 
when brought into the gardens of Spalatro, produced 
pot-herbs fo luxuriant, that Dioclefian told his colleague 
Maximian that he had more pleafure in their cultiva¬ 
tion than the Roman empire could confer. Thus na¬ 
ture not only provides us manure, but conveys it to our 
fields. She even keeps it fafe in {lore for us till it fhall 
be wanted. The trails of country whicb-are but new¬ 
ly inhabited by man, fuch as great part of America, 
and the newly difeovered regions of Terra Auftralis, 
are ftill almoft occupied by marfhes and lakes, or covered 
with impenetrable forefts ; and they would remain long 
enough in this ftate, if population, continually increaf- 
ing, did not increafe induftry, and multiply the hands 
of cultivators along with their neceflities. The Author 
of Nature was alone able to form the huge ridges of 
the mountains, to model the hillocks and the valleys, to 
mark out the courfes of the great rivers, and give the 
fir ft trace to every rivulet; but has left to man the talk 
of draining his own habitation and the fields which are 
to fupport him, becaufe this is a talk not beyond his 
powers. It was therefore of immenfe advantage to 
him that thofe parts of the globe into which he has 
not yet penetrate i fhould remain covered with lakes, 
marfhes, and forefts, which keep in flore the juice of 
the earth, which the influence of the air and the vivi¬ 
fying warmth of the fun would have expended long 
ere now in ufelefs vegetation, and which the rains of 
heaven would have fwept into the fea, had they not 
been thus protedled by their fituation or their cover. 

It is therefore the bufinefs of man to open up thefe 
mines of hoarded wealth and to thank the Author of 
all good, who has thus hufbanded them for his ufe, and 
left them as a rightful heritage for thofe of after days. 

The earth had not in the remote ages, as in our day, 
thofe great canals, thofe capacious voiders, always ready 
to drain off the rain waters (of which only part is ab- 
forbed by the thirfly ground), and the pure waters 
of the fprings from the foot of the hills. The rivers 
did not then exift, or were only torrents, whofe waters, 
confined by the gullies and glens, are fearebing for a 
place to efcape. Hence arife thofe numerous lakes in 
the interior of great continents, of which there are ftill 
remarkable relicks in North America,'which in pro- 
cefs of time .will difappear, and become champaign 
countries. The moft remote from the fea, unable to 
contain its waters, finds an iffue through fome gorge of 
the hills, and pours over its fuperfluous waters into a 
lower bafon, which, in its turn, difeharges its contents 
into another, and the laft of the chain delivers its wa¬ 
ters by a river into the ocean. The communication 
was originally begun by a fimple overflowing at the 
loweft part of the margin. This made a torrent, which. 

quickly 
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qiiicklv.deepened its bed ; and this circumflance increa- tains (were there any grounds high enough to receive 
fmg its velocity, as we have feen, would extend this it), and, except its firfl cafcade, would foon acquire a 
deepening backward to the lake, and draw off more of more gentle flope. But the fa< 5 t is, and it is the refuit 
its waters. The work would go on rapidly at firfl:, while of the imprefcriptible laws of nature, that the continued 
earth and fmall Hones only refilled the labours of na- track of a river is a fucceflion of inclined channels, 
ture ; but thefe being wafhed away, and the channel whole flope dixninifhes by Heps as the river approaches 
hollowed out to the firm rock on all fides, the operation to the fea. It is not enough to fay that this refults 
mufl go on very (lowly, till the immenfe cafcade fhall from the natural flope of the countries through which 
undermine what it cannot break ofF, and then a new it flows, which we obferve to increafe in declivity as we 
difeharge will commence, and a quantity of flat ground go to the interior parts of the continent. Were it 
will emerge all round the lake. The torrent, in the otherwife, the equilibrium to which nature aims in all 
mean time, makes its way down the country, and digs her operations would flill produce the gradual dimiitu- 
a canal, which may be called the firfl (ketch of a river, tion of the flope of rivers. Without it they could not 
which will deepen and widen its bed continually. The be in a permanent train. 

waters of feveral bafons united, and running together in That we may more eafily form a notion of the man- 
a great body, will (according to the principles we have rier in which the permanent courfe of a river is efta- 
eftablifhed) have a much greater velocity, with the blifhed, let us fuppofe a ftream or rivulet r a (fig. 13 ) 
fame flope, than thofe of the lakes in the interior parts far up the country, make its way through a foil per- 
of the continent; and the fum of them all united in fedtly uniform to the fea, taking the courl'e / a b edef, 
the bafon next the fea, after having broken through and receiving the permanent additions of the ftrearns g a, 
its natural mound, will make a prodigious torrent, hb, ic, id, le , and that its velocity and flope in all 
which will dig for itfelf a bed fo much the deeper as it its parts are fo fuited to the tenacity of the foil and 
has more flope and a greater body of waters. magnitude of its feftion, that neither do its waters du- 

The formation of the firfl valleys, by cutting open ring the annual fireflies tear up its banks or deepen its 
many fprings which were formerly concealed under bed, nor do they bring down from the high lands ma- 
ground, will add to the mafs of running waters, and terials which they depofit in the channel in times or" 
contribute to drain ofF the waters of thefe bafons. In fmaller velocity. Such a river may be faid to be in a 
courfe of time many of them will difappear, and flat permanent Jlate, to be in confervation, or to have Jlability. 
valleys among the mountains and hills are the traces of Let us call this (late of a river its regimen, denoting 
their former exiftence. by the word the proper adjuftment of the' velocity of 

When nature thus traces out the courfes of future the ftream to the tenacity of the channel. The velo- 
Tivers, it is to be expedted that thofe ftrearns will moft city of its regimen mull be the fame throughout, be- 
deepen their channels which in their approach to the caufe it is this which regulates its adion on the bottom, 
fea receive into their bed the greateft quantities of which is the fame from its head to the fea. That its 
rain and fpring waters, and that towards the middle of bed may have (lability, the mean velocity of the current 
the continent they will deepen their channels lefs. In mufl be conftant, notwithftancling the inequality of dif- 
thefe laft fituations the natural flope of the fields charge, through its different fedions by the brooks 
caufes the rain-water, rills, and the little rivulets from which it receives in its courfe, and notwithftanding the 
the fprings, to feek their way to the rivers. The ground augmentation of its fedion as it approaches the fea. 
can fink only by the flattening of the hills and high On the other hand, it behoved this exad regimen to 
grounds; and this mufl proceed with extreme flownefs, commence at the mouth of the river, by the working 
becaufe it is only the gentle, though inceffant, work of of the whole body of the river, in concert with the wa- 
the rains and fprings. But the rivers, increafmg in bulk ters of the ocean, which always keep within the fame 
and flrength, and of neceffity flowing over every thing, limits, and make the ultimate level invariable. This 
form to themfelves capacious beds in a more yielding working will begin to dig the bed, giving it as little 
foil, and dig them even to the level of the ocean. breadth as poflible : for this working confifts chiefly in 

The beds of rivers by no means form themfelves in the efforts of falls and rapid ftrearns, which arife of 
one inclined plane. If we fhould fuppofe a canal AB themfelves in every channel which has too much flope. 
(fig. 12.) perfedly ftraight and horizontal at B, where The bottom deepens, and the Tides remain very deep, 
it joins with the fea, this canal would really be an in- till drey are undermined and crumble down ; and being 
dined channel of greater and greater flope as it is far- then diluted in the water, they are carried down the 
ther from B. This is evident; becaufe gravity is di- ftream, and depofited where the ocean checks its fpeed. 
reiled towards the centre of the earth, and the angle The banks crumble down anew, the valley or hollow 
CAB contained between the channel and the plumb- forms; but the fedion, always confined to its bottom, 
line at A is fmaller than the fimilar angle CDB; and cannot acquire a great breadth, and it retains a good 
confequently the inclination to the horizon is greater in deal of the form of the trapezium formerly mentioned. 
A than in D. Such a canal therefore would make the In this manner does the regimen begin to be eftabliflied 
bed of a river; and fome have thought that this was from f toe. 

the real form of nature’s work; but the fuppofition is With refped to the next part de, the difeharge or 
a whim, and it is falfe. No river has a flope at all ap- produce is diminiflied by the want of the brook le. It 
proaching to this. It would be 8 inches declivity in mufl take a fimiiar form, but its area will be diminiflied 
the mile next the ocean, 24 inches in the fecond mile, in order that its velocity may be the fame; and its mean 
40 inches in the third, and fo on in the duplicate ratio depth d being lefs than in the portion ef below, the 
(for the whole elevation) of the diftances from the fea. flope mufl be greater. Without thefe conditions we 
Such a river would quickly tear up its bed in the moun- could not have the uniform velocity, which the affirmed 
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permanency in an uniform foil neceffarily fuppofes. 
Reafoning after the fame manner for all the portions 
c d, b c, a 6, s a, we fee that the regimen will be fuccef- 
fively eftablifhed in them, and that the flope neceffary 
for this purpofe will be greater as we approach the ri¬ 
ver head. The vertical feftion or profile of the courfe 
of the river s a b c d ef will therefore referable the line 
SABGDEF which is fketched below, having its diffe¬ 
rent parts varioufly inclined to the horizontal line 
HF. 

Such is the procefs of nature to be obferved in every 
river on the furface of the globe. It long appeared a 
kind of puzzle to thetheorifts and it was this obferva- 
tion of the increafing, or at leaft this continued velo¬ 
city with fmaller flope, as the rivers increafed by the 
addition of their tributary ftreams, which caufed Gu- 
glielmini to have recourfe to his new principle, the ener¬ 
gy of deep waters. We have now feen in what this 
energy conflfts. It is only a greater quantity of mo¬ 
tion remaining in the middle of a great dream of wa¬ 
ter after a quantity has been retarded by the fides and 
bottom 5 and we fee clearly, that fince the addition of 
a new and perhaps an equal ftream does not occupy a 
bed of double furface, the proportion of the retarda¬ 
tions to the remaining motion muff continually diminifh 
as a river increafes by the addition of new ftreams. If 
•therefore the flope were not diminiflied, the regimen 
would" be deftroyed, and the river would dig up its chan¬ 
nel. We have a full confirmation of this in the many 
-works which have been executed on the Pd, which runs 
-with rapidity through a rich and yielding foil. About 
the year 1600, the waters of the Panaro, a very con- 
fiderable river, were added to the Po Grande ; and al¬ 
though it brings along with it in its frefhes a vaft quan¬ 
tity of fand and mud, it has greatly deepened the whole-, 
Tronco di Venezia from the confluence to the fea. 
This point was clearly afcertained by ManfreJi about 
the 1720, when the inhabitants of the valleys adjacent 
were alarmed by the projedt of bringing in the waters 
of the Rheno, which then ran through the Ferrarefe. 
Their fears were overcome, and the Po Grande conti¬ 
nues to deepen its channel every day with a prodigious 
advantage to the navigations; and there are feveral ex- 
tenfive marfhes which now drain off by it, after having 
been for ages under water: and it is to be particularly 
remarked, that the Rheno is the fouled river in its 
frefhes of any in that country. We infert this remark, 
becaufe it may be of great pradlical utility, as pointing 
out a method of preferring; and even improving the . 
depth of rivers or drains in flat countries, which is. not 
obvious, and rather appears improper : but it is ftri&ly . 
conformable to a true theory, and to the. operations of 
nature, which never fails to adjuft every thing fo as to 
bring about an equilibrium. Whatever the declivity of 
the country may have been originally, the regimen be¬ 
gins to be fettled at the mouths of the rivers,, and the 
flopes are diminifhed in fucceflion as we recede from the 
coaft. The original flopes inland may.have been much 
greater ; but they will (when bufy nature has comple¬ 
ted her work) be left fomewhat, and only fo much, 
greater, that the velocity mav be the famenotwithftand- 
<irig the diminution of the fedion and mean depth. 

Frefhes will difturb this methodical progrefs relative 
only to the fuceeflive permanent. additions j but their 
effects chiefly accelerate the deepening of the bed,, and 
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the diminution of the flope, by augmenting .the velo- Theory, 
city during their continuance. But when the regimen 
of the permanent additions is once eftablifhed, the frefhes 
tend chiefly to widen the bed, without greatly deepening 
it: for, the aquatic plants,, which hav-e been growing 
and thriving during,the peaceable ftate of the river, are 
now laid along, but not fvyept away, by the frefhes 
and proted the bottom from their attacks; and die 
flones and gravel, which muft; have been left bare in a 
courfe of years, working on the foil, will alfo colled in 
the bottom, and greatly augment its power of refift- 
ance ; and even if the floods fhould have deepened the 
bottom fome fmadl matter,- fome mud will be depofited 
as the velocity of the frefhes diminifhes, and this will 
remain till the.next flood. 

We have fuppofed the foil uniform through the whole 
courfe: This feldom happens; therefore the circum- 
ftances which infure permanency, or the regimen of a 
river, may be very different in its different parts and 
in different rivers. We may fay in general, that the 
farther that the regimen has advanced up the ftream in 
any river, the moreflowly will it convey its waters to 
the fea. , , 

There are fome general circumftances in the motion 
of rivers which it will be proper to take notice of juft 
now, that they may not interrupt our more minute ex¬ 
amination of their mechanifm, and their explanations 
will then occur of themfelves as corollaries of the pro- 
pofitions which we fhall endeavour to demonftrate. 

In a valley of fmall width.the river always occupies the in narrow 
.loweft part of it; and it js obferved, that t:*is is i'eldom valleysri- 
in the middle of the.valley, ai d is peareft to that fide vers ad- 
on which the flope from the higher grounds is fteepeft, ll erc T 
and this without regard to the line of its courfe, The 
river generally adheres to the ft.-epeft hid-, whether 
they advance into the plain or retire,from it. This 
general feature may be obferved over the whole globe. 

It is divided into cop.-.rtments by great ranges of moun¬ 
tains ; and it may be obferved, that the great rivers hold 
their courfe not very far from them, and that their chief 
feeders come from the other fide,. In every copartment 
there is a fwell of the low country at a diftance from 
the bounding ridge of mountains ; and on the fumm'it 
of this fwell the principal feeders of the great river have 
their fources. 

. The name valley is given with lefs propriety to thefe 
immenfe regions, and is more applicable tp tracks of 
champaign land which the eye can take in at pne view. 

Even here we may obferve a refemblance. It is not 
always in the very loweft .part of this valley that the 
river has its bed ; although, the waters of the river flaw 
in a channel below its immediate.banks, thefe banks are 
frequently higher than the grounds at the foot of the 
hills. This is very diftinflly feen in Lower Egypt, by 
means of the canals which are, carried backward from 
the Nile for accelerating its fertilizing inundations. 

When the cahfhes are opened tp admit the waters, it is 
always obferved that the di Uriels moft remote are the 
firft covered, ai d it is feveral days before the immediate¬ 
ly adjoining fields partake of the bleffing. This is a 
confequence of that general operation of nature by 
which the valleys are formed. The river in its flopds- 
is loaded with mud, which it retains ,as long as it 
rolls rapidly along its limited heft, tumbling its waters 
over and over, and taking up in every fpot as much as 
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it dapofits: but as foon as it overflows its banks, the 
very enlargement of its fedlion diminifhes the velocity 
of the water ; and it may be obferved dill running in 
the track of its bed with great velocity, while the wa¬ 
ters on each fide are Itagnant at a very fmall didance : 
Therefore the water, on getting over the banks, mull 
depofit the heavied, the firmed, and even the greateft 
part of its burden, and mud become gradually clearer 
as it approaches the lulls. Thus a gentle dope is given 
to the valley in a diredtion which is the reverie of what 
one would expedh It is, however, aimed always the 
cafe in wide valleys, efpecially if the great river comes 
through a foft country. The banks of the brooks and 
ditches are obferved to be deeper as they approach the 
river, and the merely fuperficial drains run backwards 
from it. 

We have already obferve'd, that the enlargement of 
the bed of a river, in its approach to the fea, is not in 
* s en '^ged p ro p 0r tj on t 0 the jncreafe of its waters. This would 
be the cafe even if the velocity continued the fame: 
and therefore, dnee the velocity even increafes, in con- 
fequence of the greater energy of a large body of wa¬ 
ter, which we now underdand didinftly, a dill fmaller 
bed is fufficient for coriveying all the‘Water 'to the 
fea. 

The water This general law is broken, however, in the imme- 
being diate neighbourhood of the lea; becaufe in this fitua- 
ehecked by c ; on ^ ve ] oc i t y 0 f the water is checked by the palling 
S tl<:e3 flood-tides of the ocean. As the whole waters mutt 
dill be diicharged, they require a larger bed, and the 
enlargement will be chiefly in width. The fand and 
mud are depofited when the motion is retarded. The 
depth of the mouth of the channel is therefore dimi- 
niflied. It mud therefore become wider. If this be 
done on a coad expoi'ed to the force of a regular tide, 
which carries the waters of the ocean acrcfs the mouth 
of the river, this regular enlargement of the mouth will 
be the only coufequence, and it will generally widen 
till it walhes the foot of the adjoining hills ; but if 
there be no tide in the lea, or a tide which does not 
fet acrofs the mouth of the river, the fands mud be de¬ 
pofited at the ddes of the opening, and become addi¬ 
tions to the Ihore, lengthening the mouth of the chan¬ 
nel. In this dieltered dtuation, every trivial circum- 
ftance will caufe the river to work more on particular 
parts of the bottom, and deepen the channel there. 
This keeps the mud fufpended in fuch parts of the 
channel, and it is not depofited till the Itrearn has fhot 
farther out into the fea. Jt is depofited on the fides 
of thofe deeper parts of the channel, and increafes the 
velocity in them, and thus flill farther piotra&s the de- 
pofition. Rivers fo fituated will not only lengthen their 
-channels, but will divide them, and produce idands at 
their mouths. A bulb, a tree torn up by the roots 
by a mountain torrent, and doated down the dream, 
will thus inevitably produce an ifland ; and rivers in 
which this is common w.ll be continually lhifting their 
mouths. The Milhflii-pi is a m.>d remarkable indance 
of this. It has a long cour e through a rich foil, and 
difembogues itfelf into the Bay of Mexico, in a place 
where there is no paffing tire, as may be feen by com¬ 
paring the hours of high water in different places. No 
river that we know carries down its dream fuch num¬ 
bers of rooted-up trees : they frequently interrupt the 
navigation, and render it always dangerous in the night¬ 


time. This river is fo befet with flats and lhifting funds Theory, 
at its mouth, that the mod experienced pilots are puz-' 
tried ; and it has protruded its channel above 50 miles 
in the flior.t period that we have known it. The dif- 
charge of the Danube is very fimilar: fo is that of the 
'Nile} for it is difeharged into a dill corner of the Me- 
diterianean. It may now be faid to have acquired 
confiderable permanency ; but much of this is owing to 
human indudry, which drips it as much as pofllble of 
its fubfideable matter. The Ganges too is in a fit na¬ 
tion pretty fimilar, and exhibits fimilar phenomena. 

The M.iragnon might be noticed as an exception ; but 
it is not an exception. It has flowed very far in a 
level bed, and its waters come pretty clear to Para ; 
but befides, there is a drong tranfverfe tide, or rather 
current, at its mouth, fetting to the fouth-ead both 
during flood and ebb. The mouth of the Po is per¬ 
haps the mod remarkable of any on the furface of this 
globe, and exhibits appearances extremely dngular. Its 
difeharge is into a lequeltered corner of the Adriatia.- 
Though there be a more remarkable tide in this gulph 
than in any part of the Mediterranean, it is dill b.ut 
trifli ng, and it either fets diredtly in upon the mouth 
of the river, or retires draight away from it. The 
river has'many mouths, and they lhift prodigioufly. 

There has been a general increafe of the land very 
remarkable. The marfhes where Venice now ftands 
were, in the Augudan age, everywhere penetrable 
by the fifhing boats, and in the 5th century could 
only bear a few miferable huts ; now they aie covered 
with crowds of (lately buildings. Ravenna, fituated 
on the iouthernmod mouth of the Po, was, in the Au¬ 
gudan age, at the extremity of a fwamp, and the road 
t > it was along the top of an artificial mound, made by 
Augudus at immenfe expence. It was, however, a 
fine city, containing extenlive docks, arfenals, and other 
maffy buildings, being the great military port of the 
empire, where Augudus laid up his great (hips of war. 

In the Gothic times it became almod the capital of 
the Wedern empire, and was the teat of government 
and of luxury. It mud, therefore, be fuppofed to have 
every accommodation of opulence, and we cannot 
doubt of its having paved dreets, wharfs, &c.; fo that 
its wealthy inhabitants were at lead walking dryfooted 
from houfe to houfe. But now it is an Italian mile 
from ti.e fea, and furrounded with vineyards and cul¬ 
tivated fields, and is acceffible in every diredtion. All 
this mud have been formed by depoiitions from rite Po, 
flowing through Lombardy loaded with the fpoils of 
the Alps, which were here arretted by the reeds and 
bulrulhes of the marfli. Thefe things are in common 
courfe; but when wells are dug, we come to the pave¬ 
ments of the ancient city, and thefe pavements are all 
on one exadt level, and they are eight feet below the fur- 
face of the fea at low water. This cannot be aferibed 
to the fubiiding of the ancient city. This would be 
irregular, andgreated among the heavy buildii.gs. The 
tomb of Theodoric remains, and the pavement round it 
is on a level with all the others. The lower dory is al¬ 
ways full of water ; fo is the lower dory of the cathe¬ 
dral to the depth of three feet. The ornaments of both 
thefe buildings leave no room to doubt that they were 
formerly dry ; and fuch a building as the cathedral 
could not fink without crumbling into pieces. 

It is by no means eafy to account for all this. The 
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Theory, depofiuons of the Po and ocher rivers mull raiCe the fhowers of heaven would have little influence in-fupply* Theory, 
ground ; and yet the rivers mud dill flow over all. We ing the wafte of inceffant evaporation. But as th ngs 

mud conclude that the furface of the Adriatic is by no are, the rains are kept flowly trickling along the flo- 

jneans level, and that it Hopes like a river from the La- ping fides of our hills and fteeps, winding round every 

goon of Venice to the eaftward. In all probability it clod* nay every plant, which lengthens their coitrfe, di¬ 
even Hopes confiderably outwards from the (hore. This minifhes their Hope, checks their fpeed, and thus pre- 

will not hinder the alternations of ebb and flow tide, as vents them from quickly brufhing off from every part 

will be fliown in its proper place. The whole fhores of of the furface the lighted and bed of the foil. The 

94 th'is gulph exhibit mod uncommon appearance 1 . flatted of our holm lands w- uld be too deep, and the 

PH-ers . The lad general obfervations which we {hall make in rivers would (hoot along through our fined meadows, 

are convex this place is, that the furface of a river is not flat, con- hurrying every thing away with them, and would be 

athwart fidered athwart the dream, but convex : this is owing unfit for the purpoles of inland conveyance, if the ine- 

th ® th eafn ’- t0 its motion - Suppofe a canal of dagnant water ; its qualities of foil did not make them change this headlong 
caufe of it. furface would be a perfect level. But fuppofe it poffi- courfe for the more beautiful meanders which we ob- 

ble by any means to.give the middle waters a motion ferve in the courfc of the fmall rivers winding through 

in the diredlion of its length, t;hey mud drag along our meadows. Thofe rivers are in general the ftraight- 

v.-ith them the waters immediately contiguous. Thefe ed in their courfe which are the mod rapid, and which 

will move lefs fwiftly, and will in like manner drag the roll along the greated bodies of water ; ftich are the 

waters without them : and thus the water at the tides Rhone, the Po, the Danube. The fmaller rivers con- 


being abdradled, the depth mud be lefs, and the gene¬ 
ral furface mud be convex acrofs; The fad: in a run¬ 
ning dream is fimilar to this; the fide waters are with¬ 
held by the fides, and every filament is moving more 
flowly than the one next it towards the middle of the 
river, but fader than the adjoining filament on the land 
fide. This alone mud produce a convexity of furface. 
But befides this, it is demondrable that the preffure of 
a running dream is diminiflted by its motion, and the 
diminution is proportional to the height which would 
produce the velocity with which it is gliding pad the 
adjoining filament. This convexity mud in all cafes be 
very fmall. Few rivers have the velocity nearly equal 
to eight feet per fecond, and this requires a height of 
one foot only. An author quoted by Mr Buffbn fays, 
that he has obferved on the river Aveiron an elevation 
of three feet in the middle during floods ; but we fufpeft 
fome error in the obfervation. 

§ 4. Of the Windings of Rinsers . 

Wilier Rivers are feldom draight in their courfe. Formed 
courfe of by the hand of nature, they are accommodated to every 
rivers, how change of circumftance. They wind around what they 
formed. cannot get over, and work their way to either fide ac¬ 
cording as the refiflance of the oppofite bank makes a 
draight courfe more difficult5 and this feemingly fortui¬ 
tous rambling diflributes them more uniformly over the 
furface of a country, and makes them every where more 
at hand, to receive the numberlefs rills and rivulets 
which colledt the waters of our fprings and the foper- 
fluities of our fhowers, and to comfort our habitations 
%with the many advantages which cultivation and fociety 
can derive from their prefence. In their feeble begin¬ 
nings the fmalled inequality of Hope or confidency is 
enough to turn them afide and make them ramble 
through every field, giving drink to our herds and ferti¬ 
lity to our foil. The more we follow nature into the 
minutiae of her operations, the more mud we admire 
the inexhaudible fertility of her lefources, and the fim- 
plicity of the means by which fhe produces the mod 
important and beneficial effedts, By thus twiding the 
courfe of our rivers into 10,000 fhapes, fhe keeps them 
long amidd our fields, and thus compenfates for the de¬ 
clivity of the furface, which otherwife would tumble 
them with great rapidity into the ocean, loaded with 
the bed and richeft of our foil. Without this, the 


tinue more devious in their progrefs, till they approach 
the fea, and have gathered ftrength from all theiTtribu- 
tary dreams. 96 

Every thing aims at an equilibrium, and this diredts What ruu. 
even the ramblings of rivers. It is of importance to ture lla9 
underdand the relation between the force of a river and 1 °j® an 
the refidance which the foil oppofes to thofe deviations ^ 
from a redtilineal courfe; for it may frequently happen 
that the general procedure of nature may be inconfident 
with our local purpofes. Man was fet down on this 
globe, and the talk of cultivating it was given him 
by nature, and his chief emjoyment feems to be to 
druggie with the elements. He mud not find things 
to his mind, but he mud mould them to his own fancy. 

Yet even this feeming anomaly is one of nature’s mod 
beneficent laws ; and his exertions mud dill be made 
in conformity with the general train of the operations 
of mechanical nature: and when we have any work 
to undertake relative to the courfe of rivers, we mud 
be careful not to thwart their general rules, otherwife 
we fhall be fooner or later punilhed for their infrac¬ 
tion. Things will be brought back to their former 
date, if our operations are inconfident with that equi¬ 
librium which is condantly aimed at, or fome new date 
of things which is equivalent will be foon induced. 

If a well regulated river, has been improperly deepen¬ 
ed in fome place, to anfwer fome particular purpofe 
of our own, or if its breadth has been improperly aug¬ 
mented, we fhall foon fee a depofition of mud or fand 
choak up our fancied improvements ; becaufe, as we 
have enlarged the fedtion without increaling the'Hope 
or the fupply, the velocity mud diminilh, and floating 
matters mud be depofited. 

It is true, we frequently fee permanent channels 
where the forms are extremely different from that 
which the waters would dig for themfelves in an uni¬ 
form foil, and which approaches a good deal to the 
trapezium deferibed formerly. We fee a greater breadth 
frequently compenfate for a want of depth ; but all fuch 
deviations are a fort of condraint, or rather are indica¬ 
tions of inequality of foil. Such irregular forms are 
the works of nature; and if they are permanent, the 
equilibrium is obtained. Commonly the bottom is 
harder than the fides, confiding of the coarfed of the 
fand and of gravel ; and therefore the neceffary fedtion 
can be obtained only by increafing the width. We 

are 
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are accuftomed to attend chiefly to the appearances reftored, the following conditions are neceflary for a Tne ory.^ 
which prognofticate mifchief, and we interpret the ap- permanent regimen. 98 

pearances of a permanent bed in the fame way, and 1. The depth of water muft be greater in the elbow Conditions 
frequently form very falfe judgments. When we fee than anywhere elfe. neceflary 

one bank low and flat, and the other high and ab- 2. The main ftream, after having ftruck the concave for a P l! " 
rupt, we fuppofe that the waters are palling along bank, muft be refledted in an equal angle, and muft then rc " 

the firll in peace, and with a gentle ftream, but that be in the diredtion of the next reach of the river. “ 

they are rapid on the other fide, and are tearing away 3. The angle of incidence muft be proportioned to 
the bank ; but it is juft the contrary. The bed be- the tenacity of the foil. 

ing permanent, things are in equilibrio, and each bank 4. There muft-be in the elbow an increafe of flope, 
is of a form juft competent to that equilibrium. If or of head of water, capable of overcoming the refift- 
the foil on both fides be uniform, the ftream is moll ance occafioned by the elbow. 

rapid on that fide where the bank is low and flat, The reafonablenefs, at leaft, of thefe conditions will 
for in no other form would it withftand the adtion of appear from the following confiderations. 99 

the ftream; and it has been worn away till its flatnefs 1. It is certain that force is expended in producing Reafona- 
compenfates for the greater force of the ftream. The this change of diredtion in a channel which by fuppofi- ble " efs of 
ftream on the other fide muft be more gentle, otherwife tion diminifhes the current. The diminution arifing "?*® n ^ >n '’" 
the bank could not remain abrupt. In fiiort, in a ftate from any caufe which can be compared with fridlion 
of permanency, the velocity of the ftream and form of muft be greater when the ftream is diredted againll 
the bank are juft fuited to each other. It is quite one of the banks. It may be very difficult to ftate the 
otherwife before the river has acquired its proper re- proportion, and it would occupy too much of our time 
gimen. to attempt it; but it is fufficient that we be convinced 

A careful confideration therefore of the general fea- that the retardation is greater in this cafe. We fee no 
tures of rivers which have fettled their regimen, is of caufe to increafe the mean velocity in the elbow, and 
ufe for informing us concerning their internal motions, we muft therefore conclude that it is diminiflied. But 
and diredting us to the mod effectual methods of regu- we are fuppofing that the difcharge continues the fame ; 
lating their courfe. the fedtion muft therefore augment, or the channel in- 

We have already faid that perpendicular brims are creafe its tranfverfe dimenfions. The only queftion is* 
inconfiftent with liability. A fimicircular fedtion is In what manner it does this, and what change of form 
the form which would produce the quickeft train of a does it affedt, and what form is competent to the final 
river whofe expence and flope are given ; but the banks equilibrium and the confequent permanency of the bed ? 
at B and D (fig. 14.) would crumble in, and lie at the Here there is much room for conjedture. Mr Buau 
bottom, where their horizontal furface would fecure them reafons as follows. If we fuppofe that the points B 
from farther change. The bed will acquire the form and C (fig. 15.) continue on a level, and that the 
G c F, of equal fedtion, but greater width, and with points H and I at the beginning of the next reach are 
brims lefs fhelving. The proportion of the velocities alfo on a level, it is an inevitable confequence that the 
at A and c may be the fame with that of the velocities flope along CMI muft be greater than along BEH, 
at A andC ; but the velocity at G and F will be lefs becaufe the depreffion of H below B is equai to that of 
than it was formerly at B, C, or D ; and the velocity I below C, and BEH is longer than CMI. Therefore 
in any intermediate point E, being fomewhat between the velocity along the convex bank CMI muft be great- 
thofe at F and c, muft be lefs than it was in any inter- er than along BEH. There may even be a ftagnation 
mediate point of the femicircular bed. The velocities and an eddy in the contrary diredtion along the concave 
will therefore decreafe along the border from c towards bank. Therefore, if the form of the fedtion were the 
G and F, and the fteepnefs of the border will augment fame as up the ftream, the fides could not (land on the 
at the fame time, till, in every point of the new border convex bank. When therefore the fedtion has attained 
GirF, thefe two circumftances will be fo adjufted that a permanent form, and the banks are again in equili- 
the neceflary equilibrium is eftablifhed. brio with the adtion of the current, the convex bank 

The fame thing muft happen in our trapezium. The muft be much flatter than the concave. If the water is 
flope of the brims may be exadt, and will be retained ; really ftill on the concave bank, that bank will be abfo- 
it will, however, be too great anywhere below, where lutely perpendicular; nay, may overhang.—According, 
the velocity is greater, and the fides will be worn away ly this ftate of things is matter of daily obfervation, and 
till the banks are undermined and crumble down, and juftifies our reafoning, and entitles us to fay, that this is 
the river will maintain its fedtion by increafing its the nature of the internal motion of the filaments which 
width. In Ihort, no border made up of ftraight lines we cannot diftinctly «bferve, The water moves moft 
is confiftent with that gradation of velocity which will rapidly along the convex bank, and the thread of the 
take place whenever we depart from a femicircular form, ftream is neareft to this fide. Reafoning in this way. 

And we accordingly fee, that in all natural channels the the fedlion, which we may fuppofe to have been origi- 
fedlion has a curvilineal border, with the flope increafing nally of the form M b a E (fig. 16. J affuraes the fhape 
gradually from the bottom to the brim. MBAE. 

Thefe obfervations will enable us to underftand how 2. Without prefuming to know the mechanifm of 
nature operates when the inequality of furface or of te- the internal motions of fluids, we know that fuperficial 
nacity obliges the current to change its diredtion, and waves are reflected precifely as if they were elaftic bo- 
the river forms an elbow. dies, making the angles of incidence and refledtion equal. 

Suppofing always that the difcharge continues the In as far therefore as the fuperficial wave is concerned 
fame,and that the mean velocity is either preferved or in the operation, Mr Boat’s fecond pofition is j«ft 

The. 
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Theory, The permanency of the next reach requires that its 
axis fhall be in the direction of the line EP which 
makes the angle GEP=FEN. If the next reach 
has the diredliun EQ_, MR, the wave refledted in the 
' fine ES will work on the bank at S, and will be re¬ 
flected in the line ST, and work again on the oppo- 
flte bank at T. We know that the effedt of the fu- 
.perficial motion is great, and that it is the principal 
agent in deltroying toe banks oi canals. So far there¬ 
fore Mr Buat is right. We cannot fay with any pre- 
cifion or confidence bow the adtions of the undei fila¬ 
ments are modified ; but «e know no reafon ft r not 
extending to the under filaments \> hat Appears fo pro¬ 
bable with refpedt to the furface water. 

3. The third pofition is no lels evident- We do not 
know the mode of action of the water on the bank; 
but our general notions on this fubjedt, confirmed by 
common experience, tell us that the more obliquely 
a ftre.im of water beats on any bank, the lefs it tends to 

. undermine it or walk it away. A ftiff and cohelive 
-foil therefore will fuffer no more from being almoft 
.perpendicularly buffeted by a. ftream than a friable 
.fand would fuffer from water gliding along its face. 
Mr Buat thinks, from experience, that a clay bank js 
not fenlibly affedled till the angle FEB is about 36 
■degrees. 

4. Since there are caufes of retardation, and we ftill 
fuppofe that the -difcharge is .kept sup, ana that the mean 
velocity, which had been diminilhed by the enlarge¬ 
ment of the fedtion, is again reftored, we muff grant 
that there is provided, in the mechanifin of thefe mo¬ 
tion?, an accelerating force adequate to this effedt. 
There can be no accelerating force ,in an open ftream 
but the fuperficial Hope. In the prelent cafe it is un¬ 
doubtedly fo; becaufe by the deepening of the bottom 
■where there is an elbow in the ftrearo, we have of ne- 
eeflity-a counter -flppe. Now, all this head of water, 
which muft produce the augmentation of, velocity in 
that part of the ftrearn which ranges round the convex 
bank, will arife from the check which the water gets 
from the concave bank. This occafions a gorge or 
fwell up the ftrearn, enlarges a little the .fedtion at 
■BVC ; and this, by the principle of uniform motion, 
■will ■ augment all the velocities, deepen the channel, 

• and put every-thing again into its train as foon .as die 
water gets into the next reach. The water at the bot¬ 
tom of this bafon has -very little-motion, but it defends 

roo the bottom by this very circumftance. 

Remarks Such are the' notions which Mr de Buat entertains-of 
on thefe this part of the mechanifm of running waters. We 
conditions, canno t fay that they are very fatisfadtory,. and they are 
and the V efy-oppofite to the opinions commonly entertained on 
thetn" S ° the fnbjedt. Moll peifons think that the motion is moft 
rapid-and turbulent on the fide of the concave bank, 
and that it is owing to this that the .bank is worn away 
till it become perpendicular, and that the oppofite bank 
is flat, becaufe it has-not been gnawed away in this 
manner. With refpedt to this general view of the mat¬ 
ter, thefe perfons may be in the right; and when a 
ftrearn is turned into a crooked and yielding channel for 
the fir ft time, this is its. manner of adtion. But Mr 
Buat’s aim is to inveftigate the oircumftances which ob¬ 
tain-in the cafe of a regimen; and in this view he is 
undoubtedly right as to the fadts, though his mode of 
accounting for thefe fadts may be erroneous, .And. as 
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this is the only ufeful view to be takett of the Subject, Theory, 
it ought chiefly to be attended to in all our attempts to 
procure {lability to the bed of a river, without the ex- 
penlive helps of mafonry, &c. If vie attempt to fe- 
cure permanency by deepening on the infide of the el¬ 
bow, our bank will undoubtedly crumble down, dimi- 
nifti the paffage, and occafion a more violent adtion on 
the hollow bank. The moll effedtual mean of fecurity 
is to enlarge the fedtion: and if we do this on the in¬ 
fide bank, we muft do it b\ widening the ftream very 
mugh, that we may yive a very Hoping bank. Our at¬ 
tention is commonly drawn to it when the hollow bank 
is giving way, and vvith a view to flop the ravages of 
the ftream. Things are not now in a Hate of perma- > 
nency, but nature is working in her own way to bring 
it about. This may not fait/pur purpofe, and we mull 
thwart her. The phenomena which we then obferve 
are frequently very unlike to thofe defcribed in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs. We fee a violent tumbling motion 
in the ftream towards the hollow bank. We fee an 
evident accumulation of water on. that fide, and the 
point B is frequently higher than C. This regorging 
of the water extends to tome diftance, and is of ltfelf 
a caufe of greater velocity, and contributes, like a head 
of ftagnant water, to force the ftream through the. bend, 

.and to deepen the bottom. This ,is clearly the cafe 
when the velocity is exceffive, and the hollow bank 
able to abide the {hock. In this fituation the water 
thus heaped up efcapes where .it bell can ; and as the 
water, obit: ucted by an obftacle put in its way, efcapes 
by the fides, and (here.has its velocity increafed, fo here 
the water gorged up againft the hollow bank fwells over 
towards the oppofite fide, and paffes round the convex 
hankwithan increafed velocity. It depends much on 
the adjullment between the velocity and confequent ac¬ 
cumulation, and the breadth of the ftream and the 
angle of the elbow, whether this augmentation of ve¬ 
locity {hall reach the convex bank ;„and we fometimes 
fee the motion very languid in that place, and even de- 
pofitions of mud and fand are made there. The whole 
phenomena are too complicated to be accurately de¬ 
fcribed in.general terms, even in the cafe of perfedt re¬ 
gimen : for this regimen is relative to the confidence 
■of the channel; and wh-enthis is very great, the motions 
may be moft violent in every quarter. B ut the pre¬ 
ceding obfervations are of importance, becaufe they 
relate to ordinary cafes apd to ordinary channels. 

It is evident, from Mr Buat’s fecond pofition, that 
the proper form of an elbow depends on the breadth 
of the ftream as well as on the radius of curvature, and 
that every angle of elbow will require a certain propor¬ 
tion between the width of. the . river and the radius of 
the fweep. Mr Bpat gives rules and formula;, for all 
thefe purpofes, and {hows that in one fweep there, may 
be more, than one refteffion or rebound. It is needlefs 
to enlarge on this matter of mere geometrical difcuflion. 

It is with the view of enabling the engineer,, to trace 
the -windings of a river in iuch a manner that there fliall 
be no rebounds which fliall diredt, the ftream ..againft 
the fides, but preferve it always in the axis of every 
. reach. This is of.-confe.quence, even when the bends of 
1 the river.are to be fecured by mafonry or piling; for 
we have feen the neceffity of incteafmg the fedtion, and 
the tendency which the waters have to deepen the chan- 
j uel on that fide where the rebound is made. This tends 

to 
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us to give them 


ioi 

Refinance 
eai;fed by 
an elbow, 
and mode 
of over¬ 
coming it. 


l henry. t 0 undermine our defences, and oblig _ 

deeper and more folid foundations in fuch places. But 
any perfon accuftomed to the ufe of the fcale and com- 
paifes will form to hlmfelf rules of practice equally lure 
and more expeditious than Mr de Buat’s formulae. 

We proceed, therefore, to wbat is more to our pur- 
pofe, the confideration of the refiftance caufed by an 
elbow, an! the methods of providing a force capable 
of overcoming it. We have already taken notice of 
the falutary conl'equences arifing from the rambling 
courfe of rivers, inaiinuch as it more effeftually fpreads 
them over the face of a country. It is no lefs benefi¬ 
cial by diminilhing their velocity. This it does both 
by lengthening their courfe, which diminifbes the de¬ 
clivity, and by the very refiftance which they meet with 
at every bend. We derive the chief advantages from 
our rivers, when they no longer Ihoot their way, from 
precipice, to precipice, loaded with mud and fand, but 
peaceably roll along their clear waters, purified during 
their gentler courfe, and offer thenilelves for all the pur- 
pofes of pafturage, agriculture, and navigation. The 
more a river winds its way round the foot of the hills, 
the more is the refiftance of its bed multiplied; the 
more obftacles it meets with in its way from its fource 
to the fea, the more moderate is its velocity ; and i.i- 
ftead of tearing up the very bowels of the earth, and 
digging for itfelf a deep trough, along which it fweeps 
rocks and rooted up trees, it flows with majeftic pace 
even with the furface of our cultivated grounds, which 
it embellifhes and fertilizes. 

We may withfafety proceed on the fuppofition, that 
the force neceflary forovercoming the refiftance arifing 
from a rebound is as the fquare of the velocity ; and it 
is reafonable to fuppofe it proportional to the fquare of 
the fine of the angle of incidence and this for the rea- 
fons given for adopting this meafure of the general Re¬ 
sistance of Fluids. It cannot, however, claim a greater 
confidence here than in that application j and it has been 
fhown in that article with what uncertainty and limita¬ 
tions it muft be received. We leave it to our readers to 
adopt either this or the fimple ratio of the fines, and 
fhall abide by the duplicate ratio with Mr Buat, becaufe 
it appears by his experiments that this law is very ex- 
aftly obferved in tubes in inclinations not exceeding 
40; whereas it is in thefe fmall angles that the appli¬ 
cation to the general refiftance of fluids, is moil in 
fault. But the correction is very fimple, if this value lhall 
be found erroneous. There can be little doubt that the 
force neceflary for overcoming the refiftancewill increafe 
as the number of rebounds.—Therefore we may exprefsthe 

j" 2 n . 

refiftance, in general, by the formula s~ -.j where 

rn 

r is the refiftance. V the mean velocity of the ftream, 
s the fine of the angle of incidence, n the number of 
equal rebounds (that is, having equal angles of inci¬ 
dence), and m is a number to be determined by experi¬ 
ment. Mr de Buat made many experiments on the re- 
iiftance occafioned by the bendings of pipes, none of 
which differed from the refult of the above formula 
above one part in twelve ; and lie concludes, that the 

\,’2 ( 2 

refiftance to one bend may be eftimated at-.. 



The experiment was in this 
diameter, and 10 feet lo 
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form : A pipe of 1 inch 
was formed with 10 re- 
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bounds of 36° each. A head of water was applied 
to it, which gave the water a velocity of fix feet per fe. 
cond. Another pipe of the fame diameter and length, • 
but without any bendings, was fubjeCled to a preffure 
of ahead of water, which was increafed till the velo¬ 
city of efflux was alfo fix feet per fecond. The addi¬ 
tional head of water was 5,% inches. Another of the 
fame diameter and length, having one bend of 24° 34', 
and running 85 inches pet fecond, was compared with 
a ftraight pipe having the fame velocity, and the differ¬ 
ence of the heads of water was of an inch. A 
computation from thefe two experiments will give the 

V 2 / 2 

above refult, or in Englifli meafuie r =r -. 

320° 

very nearly. It is probable that this meafure of the 
refiftance is too great; for the pipe was of uniform 
diameter even in the bends : whereas in a river properly 
formed, where the regimen is exaft, the capacity of the 
feftion of the bend is increafed. ros 

The application of this theory to inclined tubes and Theory ap- 
to open dreams is very obvious, and very ligitimate and P,. , to i n ’ 
fafe. Let AB (fig. 17.) be the whole height of the ancTopen^ 
refervoir ABIK, and B C the horizontal length of a ftreami. 
pipe, containing any number of rebounds, equal or un¬ 
equal, but all regular, that is, conftruded according to 
the conditions formerly mentioned. The whole head of 
water fhould be conceived as performing, or as divided 
into portions which perform, three different offices_ 


One portion, AD r. 
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impels the water into the 


entry of the pipe with the velocity with which it really 
moves in it ; another portion EB is in equilibrio with 
the refiftances arifing from the mere length of the pipe 
expanded into a ftraight line; and the third portion DE 
ferves to overcome the refiftance of the bends. If, 
therefore, we draw the horizontal line B C, and, ta¬ 
king the pipe BC out of its place, put it in the pofi- 
tion DH, with its month C in El, fo that DH is equal 
to BC, the water will have the fame velocity in it that 
it had before. N. B. For greater fimplicity of argu¬ 
ment, we may fuppofe that when the pipe was inferted 
at B, its bends lay all in a horizontal plane, and that 
when it is inferted at D, the plane in which all its bends 
lie flopes only in the diredtion DH, and is perpendicu¬ 
lar to the plane of the figure. We repeat it, the wa¬ 
ter will have the fame velocity in the pipes BC and 
D H, and the refiftances will be overcome. If we now 
prolong the pipe D H towards L to any diftance, re¬ 
peating continually the fame bendings in a feries of 
lengths, each equal to DH, the motion will be conti¬ 
nued with the velocity correfponding to the preffure of 
the column AD ; becaufe the declivity of the pipe is 
augmented in each length equal to DEI, by a quantity 
precifely fufficient for overcoming all the refiftances in 
that length ; and the true Hope in thefe cafes is BE -f- 
ED, divided by the expanded length of the pipe BC 
or DH. 

The analogy which we were enabled to eftablifh be¬ 
tween the uniform motion or the train of pipes and of 
open ftreams, entitles us now to fay, that when a river 
has bendings, wffiich are regularly repeated at equal in¬ 
tervals, its flope is compounded of the flope which is 
neceflary for overcoming the refiftance of a ftraight 
channel of its whole expanded length, agreeably to 

O o the 
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The ory, the formula for uniform motion, and of the flope which 
j s nece jf ar y f or overcoming the refiftance arifing from 
its bendingis alone. 

Thus, let there be a river which, in the expanded 
courfe of 6000 fathoms, has 10 elbows, each of which 
has 30° of rebound; and let its mean velocity be 20 
inches in a fecond. If we would learn its whole flope 
in this 6000 fathoms, we mult firft find (by the for¬ 
mula of uniform motion) the flope s which will produce 
the velocity of 20 inches in a ftraight river of this 
length, fedtion, and mean depth. Suppofe this to be 
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ttjjo > or 20 inches in this whole length. We muft 

then find (by the formula —-A the flope neceflary 

3200 V 

for overcoming the refiftance of 10 rebounds of 30° 
each. This we Ihall find to be inches in the 6oeo 
fathoms. Therefore the river muft have a flope of 26-| 
inches in 6000 fathoms, or — s l 00 ; and this flope will 
produce the fame velocity which 20 inches, or 
would do in a ftraight running river of the fame 
length. 


Theory. 
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Approxi¬ 
mation by 
trial and 
corredtion 
recom¬ 
mended to 
practical 
engineers. 


H AVING thus eftablifhed a theory of a mod im¬ 
portant part of hydraulics, which may be con¬ 
fided in as a juft reprefentation of nature’s procedure, 
we Ihall apply it to the examination of the chief refults 
of every thing which art has contrived for limiting the 
operations of nature, or modifying them fo as to fuit 
our particular views, Trailing to the detail which we 
have given of the connefting principles, and the chief 
circumftances which co-operate in producing the oftenfible 
effedt; and fuppofing that fuch of our readers as are 
interefted in this fubjedt will not think it too much trou¬ 
ble to make the applications in the fame detail; we 
Ihall content ourfelves with merely pointing out the fteps 
of the procefs, and Ihowing their foundation in the 
theory itfelf: and frequently, in place of the diredt ana- 
lyfis which the theory enables us to employ for the fo- 
lution of the problems, we fhall recommend a procefs of 
approximation by trial and corredtion, fufficiently accu¬ 
rate, and more within the reach of pradtical engineers. 
We are naturally led to confider in order the following 
articles. 

1. The effedts of permanent additions of every kind 
to the waters of a river, and the mod effedtual me¬ 
thods of preventing or removing inundations. 

2. The effedts of weirs, bars, fiuices, and keeps of 
every kind, for railing the furface of a river ; and the 
limilar effedts of bridges, piers, and every thing which 
contradts the fedtion of the ftream. 

3. The nature of canals ; how they differ from rivers 
in refpedt of origin, difeharge, and regimen, and what 
conditions are neceflary for their molt perfedt conftruc- 
tion. 

4. Canals for draining land, and drafts or canals of 
derivation from the main ftream. The principles of 
their conltrudtion, fo that they may fuit their intended 
purpofes, and the change which they produce on the 
main ftream, both above and below the point of deriva¬ 
tion. 


Of the effect 1 of permanent additions to the waters of a river. 

Problems From what has been faid already, it appears that to 
and exam- every kind of foil or bed there correfponds a certain ve- 
pies on the loeity of current, too fmall to hurt it by digging it 
rftedls of U p } anc j t00 g reat t0 a l] ow the depofition of the ma- 
^dc'uTo'ns' 1 ter ' a ^ s which it is v carrying along. Suppofing this 
to the wa- known for any particular fituation, and the quantity of 
ters of a ri- water which the channel muft of neceflity difeharge, 
Vcr - we may with to learn the fmalleft flope which muft be 

given to this ftream, that the waters may run with the 
required velocity. This fuggefts 


Prob. I. Given the difeharge D of a river, and V 
its velocity of regimen : required the fmalleft flope s, and 
the dimenfions of its bed ? 

Since the flope muft be the fmalleft poffible, the bed 
muft have the form which will give the greateft mean 
depth d, and fnould therefore be the trapezium formerly 
described; and its area and perimeter are the fame with 
thofe of a rectangle whofe breadth is twice its height 

h. Thefe circumftances give us the equation 5 = 2 h*. 

For the area of the fedtion is twice the fquare of the 
height, and the difeharge is the produdl of this area 

and the velocity. Therefore / P = h and 

v zV V v 


= the breadth h. 

The formula of uniform motion gives fs —LVj 4. i,6 
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A+0,3 Wl— °>*)‘ 


Inllead of $ —0,1, put its 


h 

equal —0,1, and every thing being known in the le- 

cond member of this equation, we eafily get the value of 
1 by a few trials after the following manner. Suppofe 
that the fecond member is equal to any number, fuch as 
9. Firft fuppofe that ff~ s is = 9. Then the hyperbolic 
logarithm of 9 + 1,6 or of 10,6 is 2,36. Therefore 
we have ffs —Lv' 7 +T ,6 — 9—2,36,3:664 ; whereas 


it fhould have been = 9. Therefore fay 6,64 : 9=9 : 12,2 
nearly. Now fuppofe that *f s is =12,2. Then L. 
i2,2+i,6 = Li3,8, = 2,625 nearly, and 12,2—2625 
is 9,575, whereas it fhould be 9. Now we find that 
changing the value of ffjfrom 9 to 12,2 has changed the 
anfwer from 6,64 to 9.575, or a change of 3,2 in our af- 
fumption has made a change of 2,935 > n th e anfwer, and 
has left an error of 0,575. Therefore fay 2,935 : 0,575. 
= 3,2:0,628. Then, taking 0,628 from 12,2, we 
have (for our next affumption or value of >/ J~) 1 1>572. 
Now 11,572 + 1,6=13,172, and L 13,172 is 2,58 
nearly. Now try this laft value x 1,572—2,58 is 9,008, 
fufficiently exadt. This may ferve as a fpecimen of the 
trials by which we may avoid an intricate analyfis. 

Prob. II. Given the difeharge D the flope s, and 
the velocity V, of permanent regimen, to find the di- 
menfions of the bed. 

Let x be the width, and y the depth of the channel. 


and S the area of the fedtion. 


This muft be = — 
V* 


which is therefore =»y. The denominator s being 

given* 
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given, we may make Js- 


formula of mean velocity will give V — 

(Vj—o,i), 

. f. a 97_ 


~LVs +1,6 = ^B, and the 
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VB 


“0,3 

•(V3L 


■o,i, 


VD' 


which we may exprefs thus: V= 

\ . . V 

-0,3 1, which gives 


-0 >3 


d —o,i); and finally, 


291 
y'B' 

“+ 0 ,I = V / d. 
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Having thus obtained what we called the 
depth, we may fuppofe the fedtion reftangular. 

x y — Thus we have two equations, S —xy 


mean 

This 


gives d = 
and cl — 


c + 2y 
xy 


x+zy 
From which we obtain x 




+ 


S_ 
2 d 
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give us another value of A, which will rarely exceed 
the truth by tj. This ferves (by the fame pvocefs) 
for finding another, which will commonly be fufficient- 
ly exact. We 111 all illuftrate this by an example. 

Let there be a river whofe channel is a reflangle 150 
feet wide and fix feet deep, and which difcharges 1500 
cubic feet of water per fecond, having a velocity of 20 
inches, and flope of -rriTo> or about -r r of an inch in 
ioo fathoms. How much will it rife it it receives au 
addition which triples its difcharge ; and what will be 
its velocity ? 

If the velocity remained the fame, its depth would be 
tripled ; but we know by the general formula that its 
velocity will be greatly increafed, and therefore its 
depth will not be tripled. Suppofe it to be doubled, 
and to become 12 feet. This will give d— 10,34483, 
or 124,138 inches; then the equation \]~d —c,i = 
D D 


2()l 


g 

And having the breadth x and area S, we have y=.'— 

X' 

And then we may change this for the trapezium often 
mentioned. 

Thefe are the chief problems on this part of the 
fubjeft, and they enable us to adjuft the flope and chan¬ 
nel of a river which receives any number of fucceflive 
permanent additions by the influx of other dreams. This 
laft informs us of the rife which a new fupply will pro¬ 
duce, becaufe the additional fupply will require addi¬ 
tional dimenfions of the channel; and as this is not fup- 
pofed to increafe in breadth, the addition will be in 
•depth. The queftion may be propofed in the following 
problem. 

Prob. III. Given the flope j, the depth and the 
bafe of a re&angular bed (or a trapezium), and confe- 
quently the difcharge D, to find how much the fec- 
tion will rife, if the difcharge be augmented by a given 
quantity. 

Let A be the height after the augmentation, and w the 
width for the redtangular bed. We have in any uni¬ 
form current d~d — ~ -Raifing this to a fquare, 

2 97 _ , 


y'B 

and putting for d and V their values 


w h , D , 

—— - and —~ y and 

'zci-j-2 h mih 

-0,2= K, the equation becomes — 1 ^— 
D r w-{-zh 

\ i 

Raifing the fecond member to 
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and 


making-122- 

= fA+o,. 
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a fquare, and reducing, we obtain a cubic equation, 
to be folved in the ufual manner. 

But the folution would be extremely complicated. 
We may obtain a very expeditious and exa <3 approxi¬ 
mation from this confideration, that a fmall change in 
one of the dimenfions of the feftion will produce a 
much greater change in the fe&ion and the difcharge 
than in the mean depth cl. Having therefore augment¬ 
ed the unknown dimenfion, which is here the height, 
make ufe of this to form a new mean depth, and then 
, D 

the new equation Yd— 7^7 7 — -+c,i will 


in which we have -/B =107,8, 0=4500; 4/<•/—0,1 
= 11,0417, will give b— 13,276; whereas it fliould 
have been 12. This {hows that our calculated value 
of d was too fmall. Let Us therefore increafe the depth 
by 0,9, or make it 12,9, and repeat the calculation. 
This will give us d~d —0,1 = 11,3927, and A=12,867, 
inftead of 13,276. Therefore augmenting our data 
0,9 changes our anfwer 0,409. If wc fuppofe thefe 
fmall changes to retain their proportions, we may con¬ 
clude that if 12 be augmented by the quantity .vXO,9, 
the quantity 13,276 Will diminifh by the quantity 
*X 0,409. Therefore, that the eftimated value of b 
may agree with the one which refultsfxom the calcula¬ 
tion, we mutt have 12 -fx X 0,9=13,276 —xX 0,409. 

This will give x=~lZ^,=0,9748, and x X 0,9=0,8773 ; 

I >3°9 

and A=i 2,8773. If we repeat the calculation with 
this value of h, we fhall find no change. 

This value of h gives d— 131,8836 inches. If we 
now compute the new velocity by dividing the new 
difcharge 4500 by the new area 150X 12,8773, we {hall 
find it to be 27,95 inches, in place of 20, the former 
velocity. 

We might have made a pretty exact firft affumption, 
by recollecting what was formerly obferved, that when 
the breadth is very great in proportion to the depth, 
the mean depth differs infenfibly from the real depth, 
or rather follows nearly the fame proportions, and that 
the velocities are proportional to the fquare roots of 
the depths. Call the firft difcharge d, the height b, 
and velocity v, and let D, H, and V, 'exprefs. thefe 

things in their augmented ftate. We have v=z — and 

<wb 

V = and v : V =f : 5 , and v 1 
®rl h H 

—. But by this remark v z : V*=A : H. Therefore 


V 1 — — 
“A* 


H=€ 

h 1 


-, and 


AD* H d 


= and A 3 D* = H 3 d\ 


and d l 
A 3 D* 


D 

H*' H 

: D* = A 5 : H 3 (a ufeful theorem) and H 3 = 
and H = 


1 /—! = 
V d l I 


12, 


Or we might have made the fame affumption 
O 0 3 1 
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PraAical remark alfo formerly made on this cafe, that the fquares 
n crercLS. 0 f the difcharges are nearly as the cubes of the height, 
or 1500’: 45 oo*= 6 3 : 12,48 s . 

And in making thefe firft guefles we (hall do it more 
' exadly, by recolleding that a certain variation of the 
mean depth d requires a greater variation of the height, 
and the increment will be to the height nearly as half 
the height to the width, as may eafily be feen. There¬ 
fore, if we add to 12,48 its th part, or its 24th part, 

I 5° 

viz. 0,52, we have 13 for our firft aflumption, exceeding 
the truth only an inch and a half. We mention thefe cir- 
cumftances, that thofe who are difpofed to apply thefe 
dodrines to the folution of pradical cafes may be at 
:no lofs when one occurs of which the regular folution 
requires an intricate analyfis. 

It is evident that the inverfe of the foregoing pro¬ 
blems will {how the effeds of enlarging the fedtion of a 
river, that is, will fhow how much its furface will be 
funk by any propofed enlargement of its bed. It is 
therefore needlefs to propofe fuch problems in this 
place. Common fenfe diredts us to make thefe 
enlargements in thofe parts of the river where their 
effedt will be greateft, that is, where it is fhalloweft 
when its breadth greatly exceeds its depth, or where 
it is narrowed (if its depth exceed the breadth, which 
is a very rare cafe), or in general, where the Hope is 
the fmalleft for a fhort run. 

The fame general principles diredt us in the method 
of embankments, for the prevention of floods, by ena¬ 
bling us to afcertain the heights necelfary to be given 
to our banks. This will evidently depend, not only on 
.the additional quantity of water which experience tells 
us a river brings down during its frefhes, but alfo on 
the diftance at which we place the banks from the natural 
•banks of the river. This is a point where miftaken 
economy frequently defeats its own purpofe. If we 
raife our embankment at fome diftance from the natural 
banks of the river, not only will a fmaller height fuf- 
fice, and confequently a fmaller bafe, which will make 
a faving in the duplicate proportion of the height ; but 
our works will be fo much the more durable nearly, if 
not exadly, in the fame proportion. For by thus en¬ 
larging the additional bed which we give to the fwol- 
len river, we diminifh its velocity almoft in the fame 
proportion that we enlarge its channel, and thus dimi¬ 
nifh its power of ruining our works. Except, there¬ 
fore, in the cafe of a river whofe frefhes are loaded with 
fine fand to deftroy the turf, it is always proper to 
place the embankment at a confiderable diftance from 
the natnral banks. Placing them at half the breadth 
of the ftream from its natural banks, will nearly double 
its channel ; and, except in the cafe now mentioned, the 
fpace thus detached from our fields will afford excellent 
pafture. 

The limits of fuch a work as ours will not permit us 
to enter into any detail on the method of embankment. 
It would require a volume to give inftrudions as to the 
manner of founding, railing, and fecuring the dykes 
which mud be railed, and a thoufand circumftances 
which mull be attended to. But a few general ob- 
fervations may be made, which naturally occur while 
we are confideriug the manner in which a river works 
in lettling or altering its channel. 
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It muft be remarked, in the firft place, that the hi- PraAical 
ver will rife higher when embanked than it does while Inferences. 
it was allowed to fpread ; and it is by no means eafy to 
conclude to what height it will rife from the greateft 
height to which it has been obferved to rife in its floods. 

When at liberty to expand over a wide valley ; then it 
could only rife till it overflowed with a thicknefs or 
depth ot water fufficient to produce a motion back¬ 
wards into the valley quick enough to take off the wa¬ 
ter as fall as it was fupplied ; and we imagine that a 
foot or two w'ould fuffice in moft cafes. The belt way 
for a prudent engineer will be to obferve the utmoft rife 
remembered by the neighbours in fome gorge, where 
the river cannot fpread out. Meafure the increafed fec- 
tion in this place, and at the fame time recoiled, that 
the water increases in a much greater proportion than 
the fedion ; becaufe an increafe of the hydraulic mean 
depth produces an increafe of velocity in the duplicate 
proportion of the depth nearly. But as this augmen¬ 
tation of velocity will obtain alfo between the embank¬ 
ments, it will be fufficiently exad to fuppofe that the 
fedion muft be increafed here nearly in the fame pro¬ 
portion as at the gorge already mentioned. Negled- 
ing this method of information, and regulating the 
height of our embankment by the greateft-fwell that 
has been obferved in the plain, will affuredly make them 
too low, and render them totally ufelefs. 

A line of embankment fliould always be carried on 
by a ftrid concert of the proprietors of both banks 
through its whole extent. A greedy proprietor, by ad¬ 
vancing his own embankment beyond that of his neigh¬ 
bours, not only expofes himfelf to rifk by the work¬ 
ing of the waters on the angles which this will pro¬ 
duce, but expofes his neighbours alfo to danger, by nar¬ 
rowing the fedion, and thereby railing the furface 
and increafing the velocity, and by turning the ftream 
athwart, and caufing it to fhoot againft the oppofite 
bank. The whole fhould be as much as poffible in a 
line ; and the general effed Ihouldbe to make the epurfe 
of the ftream ftraighter than it was before. All bends, 
fliould be made more gentle, by keeping the embank¬ 
ment further from the river in all convex lines of the 
natural bank, and bringing it nearer where the bank is 
concave. This will greatly diminifli the adion of the 
waters on the bankment, and infure their duration. 

The fame maxim muft be followed in fencing any brook 
which difcharges itfelf into the river. The bends gi¬ 
ven at its mouth to the two lines of embankment fliould 
be made lefs acute than thofe of the natural brook, al¬ 
though, by this means, two points of land are left out. 

And the opportunity fhould be embraced of making the 
diredion of this tranfverfe brook more Hoping than 
before, that is, lefs athwart the diredion of the river. 

It is of great confequence to cover the outfide of the 
dyke with very compad turf clofely united. If it ad¬ 
mit water, the interior part of the wall, which is always 
more porous, becomes drenched in water, and this wa¬ 
ter ads with its ftatical preflure, tending to bnrft the 
bank on the land-fide, and will quickly fhift it from its 
feat. The utmoft care fhould therefore be taken to 
make it and keep it perfedly tight. It fhould be a 
continued fine turf, and every bare fpot fliould be care¬ 
fully covered with frefh fod 5 and rat holes muft be 
carefully clofed up. 

Of 
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Offt relight mg or changing the courfe of rivers. 

We have feen, that every bending of a river requires 
an additional flope in order to continue its train, or en¬ 
able, it to convey the fame quantity of water without 
fwelling in its bed. Therefore the efFe£t of taking 
away any of thefe bends mud be to fink the waters of 
the river. It is proper, therefore, to have it in our 
power to eftimate thefe effects. It maybe defirable to 
gain property, by taking away the fweeps of a very 
winding dream. But this may be prejudicial, by de- 
flroying the navigation on fuch a river. It may alfo 
hurt the proprietors below, by increafing the velocity 
of the dream, which will expofe them to the rifk cf its 
overflowing, or of its dedroyiug its bed, and taking a 
new courfe. Or this increafe of velocity may be incon¬ 
fident with the regimen of the new channel, or at lead 
require larger dimenfions than we fhould have given it 
if ignorant of this effect. 

Our principles of uniform motion enable us to an- 
fwer every quedion of this kind which cap occur ; and 
Mr de Buat propofes feveral problems to this effeft. The 
regular folutions of them are complicated and difficult; 
and we do not think them neceflary in this place, be- 
caufe they may all be folved in a manner not indeed 
fo elegant, becaufe indireff, but abundantly accurate, 
and eafy to any perfon familiar with thole which we 
have already confidered. 

We car. take the exaft level acrofs all thefe fweeps, 
and thus obtain the whole flope. We can meafure 
with accuracy the velocity in fome part of the channel 
which is mod remote from any bend, and where the 
channel itfelf has the greated regularity of form. This 
will give us the expence or difeharge of the river, and 
the mean depth connedted with it. We can then ex¬ 
amine whether this velocity is precifely fuch as is com¬ 
patible with flabilityin the draigbt courfe. If it is, it 
is evident that if we cut off the bends, the greater flope 
which this will produce will communicate to the wa¬ 
ters a velocity incompatible with the regimen fuited to 
this foil, unlefs we enlarge the width of the dream, that 
is unlefs we make the new channel more capacious than 
the old one. We mud now calculate the dimenfions of the 
channel which, with this increafed flope, will conduit the 
waters with the velocity that is neceflary. All this may 
be done by the foregoing problems ; and we may cafied 
accomplifli this by deps. Fird, fuppofe the bed the 
fame with the old one, and calculate the velocity for 
ghe increafed flope by the general formula. Then 
change one of the dimenfions of the channel, fo as to 
produce the velocity we want, which is a very Ample 
procefs. And in doing this, the objedt to be kept 
chiefly in view is not to make the new velocity fuch 
as will be incompatible with the dability of the new 
bed. 

Having accomplifiied this fird purpofe, we learn (in 
the very dilution) how much fhallower this channel 
with itsgreater flope will be than the former, while it dii- 
charges all the waters. This diminution of depth mud 
increafe the flope and the velocity, and mud diminifh 
the depth of the river, above He place where the altera¬ 
tion is to be made. How far it produces thefe effeits 
may be calculated by the general formula. We then 
fee whether the navigation will be hurt, either in the 
old river up the dream, cr in the new channel. It is 


Plain that all thefe points c.mnc t Lc reconciled. We Praciics! 
may make the new channel fuch, that it fliall leave a P 
velocity compatible with dability, and that it fhall net 
diminifh the depth of the river up the dream. But, 
having a greater flope, it mud have a fmaller mean 
depth, and alfo a fmaller real depth, unlefs we make it 
of a very inconvenient form. 

The fame things viewed in a different light, will Pnow 
us what depreffion of waters may be produced by redli- 
fying the courfe of a river in order to prevent its over¬ 
flowing. And the procefs which we would recom¬ 
mend is the fame with the foregoing. We apprehend 
it to be quite needlefs to meafure the angles of rebound, 
in order to compute the flope which is employed for fend¬ 
ing the river through the bend, with a view to fuper- 
fede this by draighting the river. It is infinitely ealler 
and more exadt to meafure the levels themfelves, and. 
then we know the effedt of removing them. 

Nor need we follow Mr de Buat in folving problems 
for diminifhing the flope and velocity, and deepening 
the channel of a river by bending its courfe. The ex¬ 
pence of this would be in every cafe enormous ; and the 
pradtices which we are jud going to enter upon afford 
infinitely eafier methods of accomplifhing all the pur- 
pofes which are to be gained by thefe changes. 

Of Bars, Weirs, and fettsys, for ra'fv.g the Surface of 
Rivers. 

I 08 

We propofe, under the article Water-W orks, to Problems, 
conlider in fufficient practical detail all that relates to example?,, 
the condrudtion and mechanifm of thefe and other erec- and confe- 
tions in water ; and we confine ourfelves, in this place, 'l uences of 
to the mere effect which they will produce on the cur- 
rent of the river. r Lr< C °~ 

We gave the name of weir or bar to a dam eredted 
acrofs a river for the purpofe of railing its waters, whe¬ 
ther in order to take off a draft for a mill or to deepen 
the channel. Before we can tell the effedt which they 
will produce, we mud have a general rule for afeertain- 
ing the relation between the height of the water above 
the lip of the weir or bar, and the quantity of water' 
which will flow over. 

Fird, then, with refpedt to a weir, reprefented in 
fig. 18. and fig. 18. n° 2. The latter figure more rc- 
fembles their ufual form, confiding of a dam of folid 
mafonry, or built of timber, properly fortified with 
fhoars and banks. On the top is fet up a drong plank 
FR, called the wadeboard, or wader, over which the 
water flows. This is brought to an accurate level, of 
the proper height. Such voiders are frequently made 
in the fide of a mill-com-fe, for letting the fuperfluous 
water run off. This is properly the waster, voider : 
it is alfo called an offset. The dime obfervations will 
explain all thefe different pieces of pradtice. The fol¬ 
lowing quedions occur in coinfe. 

Prob. I. Given the length of an offset or wnfle- 
board, made in the face of a refervoir of dagnant wa¬ 
ter, and the depth of its lip under the horizontal fur- 
face of the water, to determine the difeharge, or the 
quantity of water which will run over in a fecond ? 

Let AB be tbe horizontal fuvfacc of the dill water, 
and F the lip of the wadeboard. Call the depth BF 
under the furface h, and the length of the wadeboard l. 

N. B. The water is fuppofed to flow over. into ano¬ 
ther bafon or channel, fo much l ower than the furface 
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Pradical HI, of the water is lower, or at leaft not higher, 
than F - 

If tito w-.i'fa could be fupported at the height BF, 
BF might be confidered as an orifice in the fide of a 
velFc!. In which cafe, the difcharge would be the fame 
as if the whole water were flowing with the Velocity 
acquired from the height ~ BF, or \ h. And if we fup- 
pofe that there is no contra&ion at the orifice, the 
mean velocity would be V2 g %k, — V772 4 A, > n En- 
glifh inches per fecond. The area of this orifice is / h. 
Therefore the difcharge would be l h all be¬ 

ing meafured in inches. This is the ufual theory; but 
it is not an exadt reprefentation of the manner in which 
the efflux really happens. The water cannot remain 
at the height BF ; but in drawing towards the wafte- 
board from all fides, it forms a convex furface AIH, 
fo that the point I, where the vertical drawn from the 
edge of ihe wafteboard meets the curve, is confiderably 
lower than B» But as all the mafs above F is fuppo- 
fed perfe&ly fluid, the preffure of the incumbent water 
is propagated, in the opinion of Mr de Buat, to the 
filament paflir.g over at F without any diminution. 
The fame may befaid of any filament between F and I. 
Each tends, therefore, to. move in the fame manner as 
if it were really impelled though an orifice in its place. 
Therefore the motions through every part of the line 
or plane IF are the fame as if the water were efcaping 
through an orifice IF, made by a fluice let down on 
the water, and keeping up the water of the refervoir 
to the level AB. It is beyond a doubt (fays he) that 
the height IF mull depend on the whole height BF, 
and that there muft.be a certain determined proportion 
between them. He does not attempt to determine this 
proportion theoretically, but fays; that his experiments 
afeertain it with great precifion to be the proportion of 
one to two, or that IF is always one-half of BF. He 
lays, however, that this determination was not by an 
immediate and diredt meafurement; he concluded it 
from the companion of the quantities of water dif- 
charged under different heights of the water in the re¬ 
fervoir. 

We cannot help thinking that this reafoning is very 
defeffive in feveral particulars. It cannot be inferred, 
from the laws of hydroftatical preffure, that the fila¬ 
ment at I is preffed forward with all the weight of the 
column BI. The particle I is really at the furface; and 
confidering it as making part of the furface of a run¬ 
ning ftream, it is fubjedted to hardly any preffure, any 
more than the particles on the furface of a cup of wa¬ 
ter held in the hand, while it is carried round the 
uxis of the earth and round the fun. Reafoning ac¬ 
cording to his own principles, and availing himfelf of 
his own difeovery, he Should fay, that' the particle at I 
has an accelerating force depending on its Hope only 5 
and then he Ihould have endeavoured to afeertain this 
flope. The motion of the particle at I has no imme¬ 
diate connedlion with the preffure of the column BI; 
and if it had, the motion would be extremely different 
from what it is : for this preffure alone would give it 
the velocity which Mr Buat affigns it. Now it is al¬ 
ready palling through the point I with the velocity 
which it has acquired in defeending along the curve 
AI ; and this is the real ftate of the cafe. The 
particles are palling through with a velocity already ac- 
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quired by a Hoping current; and they are acceletnted Practical 
by the hydroftatical preffure of the water above them. 

The internal mechanifm of thefe motions is infinitely 
more complex than Mr Buat here fuppofes; and on this 
fuppofition, he very nearly abandons the theory which 
he has fo ingenioully eftablilhed, and adopts the theo¬ 
ry of Guglielmini which he had exploded. At the 
fame time, we think that he is not much miftaken when 
he afferts, that the motions are nearly the fame as if a 
fluice had been let down from the furface to I. For the 
filament which paffes at I has been gliding down a cur¬ 
ved furface, and has not been expofed to any fridlicr.. 

It is perhaps the very cafe of hydraulics, where the 
obftruftions are the fmalleft ; and we fhould therefore 
expedt that its motion will be the leaft retarded. 

We have therefore no hefitation in faying, that the fila¬ 
ment at I is in the very ftate of motion which the theo¬ 
ry would affign to it if it were palling under a fluice, as 
Mr Buat fuppofes. And with refpect to the inferior 
filaments, without attempting the very difficult talk of 
inveftigating their motions, we lhalljuft fay, that we do 
not fee any reafon for fuppofing that they will move 
flower than our author fuppofes. Therefore, though 
We rejedl his theory, we admit his experimental propo- 
fition in general; that is, we admit that the whole wa¬ 
ter which paffes through the plane IF moves with the 
velocity (though not in the fame diredtion) with which 
it would have run through a fluice of the fame depth; 
and we may proceed with his determination of the 
quantity of water difeharged. 

If we make BC the axis of a parabola BEGH, the 
velocities of the filaments palling at I and F will be re- 
prefented by the ordinates IE and FG, and the dif¬ 
charge by the area IEGF. This allows a very neat 
folution of the problem. Let the quantity difeharged 
per fecond be D, and let the whole height BF be h. 

Let 2 G be the quantity by which we mull divide the 
fquare of the mean velocity, in order to have the pro¬ 
ducing height. This will be lefs than 2 g, the accelera¬ 
tion ot gravity, on account of the convergency at the 
fides and the tendency to convergence at the lip F. 

We formerly gave for its meafure 726 inches, inftead of 
772, and faid that the inches difeharged per fecond 
from an orifice of one inch were 26,49, Inftead of 
27,78. Let x be the diftance of any filament from the 
horizontal line A B. An element of the orifice, there¬ 
fore, (for we may give it this name) is l x. The velo¬ 
city of this element is 4/2 Gx, or vTg"X V*- The 
difcharge from it is / V2G* ^and the fluent of 

this, or D —fl iGx^x, which is •§• / V 2Gst^ 4 C. 

To determine the conftant quantity C, obferve that Mr 
de Buat found by experiment that BI was in all cafes 
i BF. Therefore D muft be nothing when x= i h ; 

confequently C = — |/VTg S and the com- 

pleted fluent, will be D = 4 / X / 2 G 

Now make x = h, and we have 

But » — ( 4 ) 4 -= 0,64645, and 4 of this is 0*4? 1 : 

Therefore, finally, 

D 
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Pradical D = 0,431 (v'lG ^ i X /•)• _ 

Inferences. jf we now put 26,49 or 264 for V2G, or the ve¬ 
locity with which a head of water of one inch will im¬ 
pel the water over a weir, and multiply this by 0,431, 
we get the following quantity 11,4172, or, in numbers 
of eafy recolledlion, n4> for the cubic inches of water 
per fecond, which runs over every inch of a wafteboard 
when the edge of it is one inch below the furface of 
the refervoir ; and this mud be multiplied by b 4, or by 
the fquare root of the cube of the head of water. Thus 
let the edge of the wafteboard be four inches below the 
furface of the water. The cube of this is 64, of which 
the fquare root is eight. Therefore a wafteboard of 
this depth under the furface, and three feet long, will 
difcharge every fecond 8x36x114 cubic inches of wa¬ 
ter, or cubic feet, Englifh meafure. 

The following comparifons will (how how much this 
theory may be depended on. Col. 1. fhows the depth of 
the edge of the board under the furface; 2. (hows the 
difcharge by theory; and, 3. the difcharge adlually 
obferved. The length of the board was 18-f inches. 
N. B. The numbers in Mr Buat’s experiments are here 
reduced to Englifh meafure. 


D. 

D. Theor. 

D. Exp. 

E. 

i »778 

506 

524 

28,98 

3> I 99 

1222 

1218 

69,83 

4,665 

2153 

2155 

123,03 

< 5,753 

375 ° 

377 1 

214,29 


The laft column is the cubic inches difcharged in a fe¬ 
cond by each inch of the wafteboard. The correfpon- 
dence is undoubtedly very great. The greateft error is 
in the firft, which may be attributed to a much fmaller 
lateral contraction under fo fmall a head of water. 


accurate experiments. The honourable Board for Fifh- Practical 
eries and Improvements in Scotland have allotted a fum infere nce.-, 
of money for making the neceffary experiments, and 
the refults will be publifhed by their authority. Mean¬ 
time, this theory of Mr de Buat is of great value to 
the practical engineer, who at prefent mu ft content 
himfelf with a very vague conjecture, or take the cal¬ 
culation of the erroneous theory of Guglielmini. By 
that theory, the board of three feet, at the depth of 
four inches, fhould difcharge nearly 374, cubic feet per 
fecond, which is almoft double of what it really delivers. 

We prefume, therefore, that the following table will 
be acceptable to practical engineers, who are not fami¬ 
liar with fucli computations. It contains, in the firft 
column, the depth in Englifh inches from the furface 
of the ftagnant water of a refervoir to the edge of the 
wafteboard. The fecond column is the cubic feet of 
water difcharged in a minute by every inch of the w afte¬ 
board. 


Depth. 

Difcharge. 

1 

0,403 

2 

1,140 

3 

2,095 

4 

3» 2 25 

5 

4 , 5°7 

6 

5,925 

7 

7,466 

8 

9,12 2 

9 

10,884 

10 

12,748 

11 

14,707 

12 

16,758 

*3 

18,895 

14 

21,117 


But it muft be remarked, that the calculation pro¬ 
ceeds on two fuppofitions. The height FI is fuppofed 
4 of BI; and 2G is fuppofed 726. It is evident, that 
by increafing the one and diminifhing the other, nearly 
the fame anfwers may be produced, unlefs much greater 
variations of h be examined. Both of thefe quantities 
are matters of confiderable uncertainty, particularly the 
firft; and it muft be farther remarked, that this was 
not meafured, but deduced from the uniformity of the 
experiments. We prefume that Mr Buat tried various 
values of G, till he found one which gave the ratios of 
difcharge which he obferved. We beg leave to obferve, 
that in a fet of numerous experiments which he had ac- 
cefs to examine, BI was uniformly much lefs than 4 ; 
it was very nearly 4 and the quantity difcharged was 
greater than what would refult from Mr Buat’s calcu¬ 
lation. It was farther obferved, that IF depended very 
much on the form of the wafteboard. When it was a 
very thin board of confiderable depth, IF was very con- 
fiderably greater than if the board was thick, or narrow, 
and fet on the top of a broad dam-head, as in fig. 18. 
n° 2. 

It may be proper to give the formula a form which 
will correfpond to any ratio which experience may dif- 

cover between BF and IF. Thus, let BI be — BF. 

n 

The formula will be D = ■§• / 4/2G - ^1 (“)*) ^ * 

It is hoped that this and fome other fundamental 
fails in practical hydraulics will foon be determined by 


15 23,419 

16 25,800 

17 28,258 

18 30,786 

When the depth does not exceed four inches, it will 
not be exadi enough to take proportional parts for the 
fractions of an inch. The following method is exact. 

If they be odd quarters of an inch, look in the table 
for as many inches as the depth contains quarters, and 
take the eighth part of the anfwer. Thus, for 3X. 
inches, take the eighth part of 23,419, which corre¬ 
fpond s to 15 inches. This is 2,927. 

If the wafteboard is not on the face of a dam, but* 
in a running ftream, we muft augment the difcharge by 
multiplying the fedlion by the velocity of the ftream. 
But this correction can feldom occur in practice ; be- 
caufe, in this cafe, the difcharge is previoufly known ; 
and it is h that eve want; which is the object of the 
next problem. 

We only beg leave to add, that the experiments 
which we mention as having been already made in this 
country, give a refult fomewhat greater than this table, 
■viz. about t 4 . Therefore, having obtained the anfwer 
by this table, add to it its 16th part, and we apprehend 
that it will be extremely near the truth. 

When, on the other hand, we know the difehar'-e 
over a wafteboard, we can tell the depth of its edge un¬ 
der the furface of the ftagnant water of the refervoir, 

beeaufe we have h = ^—— y very nearly. 
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\ 1 e are now 
fperiing a weir 
Prob. II. 'i 
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a condition to fV.ve the problem re- ; '■he approximation farther. Thus we fee that a weir, Pradtical 

which dams up the whole of the former current of three 
feet deep, will only raife the waters of this river oiie 


m 

actp-is a river, 
’he 

is required 


difcharge and feriion of a river be- 
to determine how much the 


mg given, 

watevs will be raifed by a weir of the whole breadth of 
the river, difcharging the water with a clear fall, that 
u, the fuiface of the water in the lower channel being 
below the edge of the weir ? 

In this cafe we have 2 G = 746 nearly, becaufe there 
will be no contraction at the Tides when the weir is 
the whole breadth of the river. But further, the wa¬ 
ll: r is not now ftagnant, but moving with the velocity 

T ) 

f 1 S being the feriion of the river. 

O 

Therefore let a be the height of the weir from the 
bottom of the river, and h the height of the water 
above the edge of the weir. We have the velocity 

with which the water approaches the weir =_P_ 

l {a+h)‘ 

l being the length of the weir or breadth of the river. 


foot. 

The fame rule ferves for Blowing how high we ought 
to raife this weir in order to produce any given rife ot^ 
the waters, whether for the purpofes of navigation, or 
for taking off a draft to drive mills, or for any other 
fervice ; for if the breadth of the river remain the 
fame, the water will ftill flow over the weir with nearly ‘ 
the fame depth. A very fmall aqd hardly perceptible 
difference will indeed arife from the diminution of Hope 
occasioned by this rife, and a confequent diminution of 
the velocity with whicli the river approaches the weir. 
But this difference muft always be a fmall frariion of 
the fecond term of our anfwer; which term is i.tfelf very; 
fmall: and even this will be compenfated, in feme de¬ 
gree, by the freer fall which the water will have over 
the weir. 

If the intended weir is not to have the whole breadth' 
of the river (which is feldom neceffary even for the’ 


i-r,, > 1 V ■ t ■, • . . Vi me liVCl l Wilton is itmum vuv 

Therefore the height producing the primary mean ve- , purpofes of navigation), the waters will be raifed higher. 


locity is ^ 


/\/2 g 


little 


ago 


will 


give 


&))’ 

~ (0,431/^2(5) 


The equation 
D 


given 


T» 


when the 


^i/V^GJ 

water above the weir is ftagnant. Therefore, when it 

° D 

is already moving with the velocity : ——7, we fhall 


la-\-h 


have h 


/ _.D ... . 

- / D > 

Vo,431 VzG) 

3 W2G i a + h ) 


It 


would be very troublefome to folve this equation regu¬ 
larly, becaufe the unknown quantity h is found in the 
fecond term of the anfwer. But we know that the 
height producing the velocity above the weir is very 
fmall in comparifon of h and of a, and, if only efti- 
mated roughly, will make a very infenfible change in 
the value cf h ; and, by repeating the operation, we can 
correri this, value, and obtain h to any degree of exari- 
nefs. 

To illuftrate this by an example. Suppofe a river, 
the feriion of whole ftream is 150 feet, and that it dif- 
charges 174 cubic feet of water in a fecond; how much 
will the waters of this river be raifed by a weir of the 
fame width, and 3 feet high ? 

Suppofe the width to be 50 feet. This will give 3 
feet for the depth ; and we fee that the water will have 
a clear fall, becaufe the lower ftream will be the fame 
as before. 

The feriion being 150 feet, and the difcharge 174, 
the mean velocity is = 1,16 feet, =2 14 inches 

nearly, which requires the height of ^ of an inch very 
nearly. This may be taken for the fecond term of the 


by the fame height of the wafteboard. The calcula¬ 
tion is precifely the fame for this cafe. Only in the 
fecond term, which gives the head of water correfpond- 
ing to the velocity of the river, l muft ftill be taken for 
the whole breadth of the river, while in the fir ft term 
/ is the length of the wafteboard. Alfo \/zG ™uft be 
a little lefs, on account of the contrariions at the ends 
of the weir, unlefs thefe be avoided by giving the ma- 
fonry at the ends of the wafteboard a curved fbape on 
the upper fide of the wafteboard. This fhould not be 
done when the foie objeri of the weir is to raife the 
furface of the waters. Its efieri is but trifling at any 
rate, when the length of the waftebard is confiderable, 
in proportion to the thicknefs of the fheet of water 
flowing over it 

The following comparifons of this rule with experi¬ 
ment will give our readers fome notion of its utility. 


Difcharge 
of the Weir 
per Second. 

Head pro¬ 
ducing the 
velocity at 
the Weir. 

Head pro¬ 
ducing the 
Velocity 
above it. 

Calculated 
Height of 
the River, 
above the 
Wafteboard. 

Inches * 

3888 

2462 

1112 

2 ?q 

Inches . 

7 > 3 ° 2 

5,385 

3,171 

1,201 

Inches , 

0,625' 
o, 35 ° 
0,116 
0,0114 

Inches. 

6,677 

5,03-5 

3,055 

1,189 


Obfcrved 

Height. 


Inches . 

6,583 

4 , 75 ° 
3,166 
1,250 


value of h. Therefore h — 


D 


(0,431^20/) 


__ , Now 

, 431^20 /. 

\/ 2 G ' s > > n [ T- e prefent cafe, =2 27,313 ; / is 600, and 
D is 174 X 1728, = 300672. Therefore h — 12,192 
—0,27, 22 11,942. Now correri this value of h, by 
correriing the fecond term, which is ^ of an inch, in- 
D 


ftead of 


Vz gl 


))' 


or 0,141. This will give 


us h = 12,192—0,141,= 12,051, differing from the 
firft value about ^ of an inch. It is needlefs to carry 
4 


It was found extremely difficult to meafure the exari 
height of the water in die upper ftream above the 
wafteboard. The curvature A I extended feveral feet 
up the 'ftream. Indeed there muft be fomething arbi¬ 
trary in this meafurement, becaufe the furface of the 
ftream is not horizontal. The deviation fhould be ta¬ 
ken, not from a horizontal plane, but from the inclined 
furface of the river. 

It is plain that a river cannot be fitted for continued 
navigation by weirs. Thefe occafion interruptions; 
but a few inches may fometimes be added to the waters 
of a river by a bar, which may ftill allow a flat-bot¬ 
tomed lighter or a raft to pafs over it. This is a very 
frequent prariice in Holland and Flanders; and a very 

cheap 
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Pra&ical cheap and certain conveyance of goods is there obtained titles by repeating the operation with them itfilead of Pradbcal 
Inferences, by means of flreams which we would think no better our firft affumptions.. _ 

than boundary ditches, and unfit for every purpofe of Mr Buat found this computation extremely near the 
this kind. By means of a bar the water is kept up a truth, but in all cafes a little greater than obfervation 
very few inches, and the ftream has free courfe to the exhibited. ., 

fea. The fhoet over the bar is prevented by means of - We may now folve the problem in the molt general 


another bar placed a little way below it, lying flat in 
the bottom of the ditch, but which may be raifed up 
on hinges. The lighterman makes his boat faft to a 
flake immediately above the bar, raifes the lower bar, 
brings over his boat, again makes it faft, and, having 
laid down the other bar again, proceeds on his journey-. 
This contrivance anfwers the end of a lock at a very 
trifling expence ; and though it does not admit of what 
we are accuftomed to call navigation, it gives a very 
fure conveyance, which would otherwife be impofllble. 
When the waters can be raifed by bars, fo that they 
may be drawn off for machinery or other purpofes, 
they are preferable to weirs, becaufe they do not ob- 
ftruff floating with rafts, and are not deftroyed by the 
ice. 

Pros. III. Given the height of n bar, the depth of 
water both above and below it, and the width of the 
river, to determine the difeharge ? 


terms. 

Prob. IV. Giver, the breadth, depth, and the flope 
of a river, if we confine its paffage by a bar or weir of 
a known height and width, to determine the rife of the 
waters above the bar. 

The flope and dimenfions of the channel being given, 
our formula will give us the velocity and the quantity 
of water difeharged. Then, by the preceding problem, 
find the height of water above the wafteboard. From 
the futn of thefe two heights deduff the ordinary depth 
of the river. The remainder is the rife of the waters. 
For example : 

Let there be a river whofe ordinary depth is 3 feet, 
and breath 40, and whofe flope is 14 inches in 100 fa¬ 
thoms, or Suppofe a weir on this river 6 feet 

high and 18 feet wide. 

We mull firft find the velocity and difeharge of the 
river in its natural Rate, we have / = 480 inches, h — 


This is by no means fo eafily folved as the difeharge 
over a weir, and we cannot do it with the fame degree 
of evidence. We imagine, however, that the follow¬ 
ing obfervations will not be very far from a true ac¬ 
count of the matter. 

We may firft fuppofe a refervoir LFBM (fig. 19.) 
of ftagnant water, and that it has a wafteboard of the 
height CB. We may then determine, by the forego¬ 
ing problems, the difeharge through the plane E C. 
With refpeff to the difeharge through the part CA, it 
fhould be equal to this produff of the part of the fec- 
tion by the velocity correfponding to the fall EC, which 
is the difference of the heights of water above and be¬ 
low the bar; for, becaufe the difference of E a and 
C a is equal to E C, every particle a of water in the 
plane CA is prefled in the direffion of this ftream with 
the fame force, viz. the weight of the column E C. 
The fum of thefe difeharges Ihould be the whole dif¬ 
eharge over the bar ; but fince the bar is fet up acrofs 
a running river, its difeharge muft be the fame with 
that of the river. The water of the river, when it 
comes to the place of the bar, has acquired fome velo¬ 
city by its flope or other caufes, and this correfponds 
to fome height F E. This velocity multiplied by 
the feffion of the river, having the height E B, 
Ihould give a difeharge equal to the difeharge over 
the bar. 

To avoid this complication of conditions, we may 
firft compute the difeharge of the bar in the manner 
now pointed out, without the conflderation of the pre¬ 
vious velocity of the ftream. This difeharge will be a 
little too fmall. If we divide it by the feffion F B, it 
will give a primary velocity too fmall, but not far from 
the truth. Therefore we {hall get the height F E, by 
means of which we (hall be able to determine a veloci¬ 
ty intermediate between D G and CH, which would 
correfpond to a weir, as alfo the velocity C H, which 
correfponds to the part of the feffion C A, which is 
wholly under water. Then we correff all thefe quan- 
Vot. XVI. 


36, - — Our formula of uniform motion gives 

s 

V — 23,45, anc * O = 405216 cubic inches. 

The contraff ion obtains here on the three fides of the 
orifice. We may therefore take •/ 2G = 26,1.— 
N. B. This example is Mr Buat’s, and all the meai’ures 
are French. We have alfo a (the height of the weir) 
72, and 2 g — 724. Therefore the equation h ~ 

( _—__—- ) \ — I — —becomes 30,182. 

\ 0,431-v/aG// _ \ 

Add this to the height of the weir, and the depth cf 
the river above the fluice is 102,182, == 8 feet and 
6,182 inches. From this take 3 feet, and there remains 
5 feet and 6,182 inches for the rife of the waters. 

There is,~however, an important circumftance in this 
rife of the waters, which muft be dihinffly underftood 
before we can fay what are the interefting effeffs of this 
weir. This fwell extends, as we all know, to a confi- 
derable diftance up the ftream, but is lefs fenfible as we 
go away from the weir. What is the diftance to which 
the fwell extends, and what increafe does it produce in 
the depth at different diftances from the weir ? 

If we fuppofe that the flope and the breadth of the 
channel remain as before, it is plain, that as we come 
down the ftream from that point where the fwell is in- 
fenfible, the depth of the channel increafes all the way 
to the dam. Therefore, as the fame quantity of wa¬ 
ter pafles through every feffion of the river, the velocity 
muft diminifti in the fame proportion (very nearly) 
that the feffion increafes. But this being an open 
ftream, and therefore the velocity being infeparably con- 
neffed with the flope of the furface, it follows, that 
the flope of the furface muft diminifti all the way from 
that point where the fwell of the water is infenfible to 
the dam. The furface, therefore, cannot be a Ample 
inclined plane, but muft be concave upwards, as repre- 
fented in fig. 20. where FKLB reprefents the channel 
of a river, and FB the furface of the water running in it. 
If this be kept up to A by a weir AL, the furface 
P p will 
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Praflital will be a curve FIA, touching the natural furface F 
Inferences. at [jj e beginning of the fwell, and the line AD which 
touches it in A will have the flope S correfponding to 
the velocity which the waters have immediately before 
going over the weir. We know this flope, becaufe we 
are fuppofed to know the difcharge of the river and its 
flope and other circumftances before barring it with a 
dam; and we know the height of the dam H, and 
therefore the new velocity at A, or immediately above 
A, and confequently the flope S. Therefore, drawing 
the horizontal lines DC, AG, it is plain that CB and 
CA will be the primary flope of the river, and the flope 
S correfponding to the velocity in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of A, becaufe thefe verticals have the fame 
horizontal diftance DC. We have therefore CB : CA 
= S : j- very neatly, and S —s :s — CB — CA : CA, 

= AB (nearly) : CA. Therefore CA = 

Hr ®— s 

—-. But DA =r CA X S, by our definition of 

flope ; therefore DA = . 

S — / 

This is all that we can fay with precifion of this 
curve. Mr Buat examined what would refult from 
fuppofing it an arch of a circle. In this cafe we fhould 
have DA = DF, and AF very nearly equal to 2 AD : 
and as we can thus find AD, we get the whole length 
FIA of the fwell, and alfo the diftances of any part of 
the curve from the primitive furface FB of the river ; 
for thefe Will be very nearly in the duplicate proportion 
of their diftances from F. Thus ID will be of AB, 
&c. Therefore we lhould obtain the depth I cl of the 
ftream in that place. Getting the depth of the ftream, 
and knowing the difcharge, we get the velocity, and 
can compare this with the flope of the furface at I. 
This fhould be the flope of that part of the arch of the 
circle. Making this comparifon, he found thefe cir¬ 
cumftances to be incompatable. He found that the fec- 
tion and fwell at I, correfponding to an arch of a circle, 
gave a difcharge nearly -Jth too great (they were as 
405216 to 492142). Therefore the curve is fuch, 
that AD is greater than DF, and that it is more incur- 
vated at F than at A, He found, that making 
DA to DF as 10 to 9, and the curve FIA an arch of 
an ellipfe whofe longer axis was vertical, would give a 
very nice correspondence of the fe&ions, velocities, and 
dopes. The whole extent of the fwell therefore can 
never be double of AD, and muft always greatly fur- 
pafs AD ; and thefe limits will do very well for every 
pradtical queftion. Therefore making DF-2 ff of AD, 
and drawing the chord AD, and making DI 4 of D t, 
we (hall be very near the truth. Then we get the fwell 
with fufficient precifion for any point H between F and 
D, by making- FD 2 : FH* = ID : Ylh; and if H is 
between D and A, we get its diftance from the tan¬ 
gent DA by a fimilar procefs. 

It only remains to determine the fwell produced in 
the waters of a river by the erection of a bridge or 
cleaning fluice which contracts the paflage. This re¬ 
quires the folution of 

Prob. V. Given the depth, breadth, and flope of a 
river, to determine the fwell occafioned by the piers of 
a bridge or fides of a cleaning fluice, which contract 


the paflage by a given quantity, for a given length of Practical 
channel. Inferences. 

This fwell depends on two circumftances. 

1. The whole river muft; pafs through a narrow 
fpace, with a velocity proportionably increafed ; and 
this requires a certain head of water above the bridge. 

2. The water, in palling the length of the piers with 
a velocity greater than that correfponding to the pri¬ 
mary flope of the river, will require a greater flope in 
order to acquire this velocity. 

Let V be the velocity-of the river before the erec¬ 
tion of the bridge, and K the quotient of the width of 
the river divided by the fum of the widths between the 
piers. If the length of the piers, or their dimenfion in 
the direction of the ftream, is not very great, KV will 
nearly exprefs the velocity of the river under the arches 5 
and if we fuppofe for a moment the contraction (in the 
fenfe hitherto ufed) to be nothing, the height produ- 
. • _ K 2 V Z 

ctng this velocity will be-But the river will 

; . Z S 

not rife fo high, having already a Hope and velocity be¬ 
fore getting under the arches, and the height corref- 

V 3 ’ 

ponding to this velocity is — ; therefore the height 

2 g 

K 3 V 3 

for producing the augmentation of velocity is- 

VfZ ^ S 

—__ But if we make allowance for contraction, we 

2 g 

muft employ a 2 G lefs than 2 g, and we muft multiply 

the height now found by —£.. It will then become 
6 1 2 G 


,K 3 V 3 V 3 . 


V 3 


-t|-> = ~ (K 2 — 1). This is that 

V 2g 2 g } zG 2G 

part of the fwell which muft produce the augmentation 
of velocity. 

With refpeCt to what is neceflary for producing the 
additional flope between the piers, let p be the natural 
flope of the river (or rather the difference of level in the 
length of the piers) before the ereChon of the bridge, 
and correfponding to the velocity V ; K 3 /> will very 
nearly exprefs the difference of fuperficial level for the 
length of the piers, which is neceflary for maintaining 
the velocity KV through the fame length. The increafe 
of flope therefore is Yg p — p p (K 3 — x^. There¬ 
fore the whole fwell will be + p)' K- 2 


x. 


109 


These are" the chief queftions or problems on this Further at- 
fubje.Ct which occur in the practice of an engineer ; and tention to 
the folutions which we have given may in every cafe be 
depended on as very near the truth, -and we are confi- reco ™' 
dent that the errors will never amount to one-fifth of men et ‘ 
the whole quantity. We are equally certain, that of 
thofe who call themfelves engineers, and who, without 
hefita-tion, undertake jobs of enormous expence, not 
one in ten is able even to guefs at the refult of fuch 
operations, unlefs the circumftances of the cafe happen 
to coincide with thofe of fome other projefl: which he 
has executed, or has diftinftly examined ; and very few 
have the fagacity and penetration neceflary for appre¬ 
ciating the effects of the diftinguiftiing circumftances 
which yet remain. The fociety eftabliflied for the en- 
, couragement 
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Practical couragement of arts and manufactures could fcarcelv do 
Inferences. a more important fervice to the public in the line of 
—' their inflitution, that by publiftiing in their Tranfac- 
tions a defcription of every work of this kind executed 
in the kingdom, with an account of its performance. 
This would be a molt valuable colledtipn of experiments 
and fadts. The unlearned practitioner would find among 
them fomething which refembles in its chief circum- 
itances almoft any projeCt which could occur to him in 
his bufmefs, and would tell him what to expeCt in the 
cafe under his management: and the intelligent engineer, 
a (lifted by mathematical knowledge and the habit of 
clafling things together, would frequently be able to 
frame general rules. To a gentlman qualified as was 
the Chevalier de Buat, fuch a collection would be inef- 
timable, and might fuggeft a theory as far fuperior to 
his as he has gone before all other writers. 


j 10 of We conc ^ u ^ e th'S article with fome obfervations 
mak'mjr ° on the methods which may be taken for rendering fmall 
fmall rivers rivers and brooks fit for inland navigation, or at lead 
and brooks for floatage. We get much inftruCtion on this fubjeCt 
from what has been faid concerning the fwell produced 
in a river by weirs, bars, or any diminution of its for¬ 
mer feCtion. Our knowledge of the form which the 
furface of this fwell aifeCts, will furnifti rules for fpacing 
thefe obftruCtions in fuch a manner, and at fuch dillances 
from each other, that the fwell produced by one lhall 
extend to the one above it. 

If we know the flope, the breadth, and the depth 
of a river, in the droughts of fummer, and have deter¬ 
mined on the height of the flood-gates, or keeps, 
which are to be fet up in its bed, it is evident that 
their ftations are not matters of arbitrary choice, if we 
would derive the greateft poffible advantage from 
them. 

Some rivers in Flanders and Italy are made naviga¬ 
ble in fome fort by Ample fluices, which, being (hut, 
form magazines of water, which, being difeharged by 
opening the gates, raifes the inferior reach enough to 
permit the paffage of the craft which are kept on it. 
After this momentary rife the keeps are (hut again, 
the water finks in the lower reach, and the lighters 
which were floated though the (hallows are now obli¬ 
ged to draw into thofe parts of the reach where they 
can lie afloat till the next fupply of water from above 
enables them to proceed. This is a very rude and im¬ 
perfect method, and unjuftifiable at this day, when we 
know the effeCt of locks, or at lead of double gates. 
We do not mean to enter on the confideration of thefe 
contrivances, and to give the methods of their conftruc- 
tion, in this place, but refer our readers to what has 
been already faid on this fubjeCt in the articles Canal, 
Lock, Navigation (Inland), and to what will be 
faid in the article JVatkr- Works. At prefent we con¬ 
fine ourfelves to the Angle point of hufbanding the dif¬ 
ferent falls in the bed of the river, in fuch a manner 
that there may be everywhere a fufficient depth of wa¬ 
ter : and, in what we have to deliver on the fubjeCt, we 
lhall take the form of an example to illuftrate the ap¬ 
plication of the foregoing rules. 

Suppofe then a river 40 feet wide and 3 feet deep in 
the droughts of fummer, with a flope of 1 in 4800, 
This, by the formula of uniform motion, will have a 


fit for in- 
hnd navi¬ 
gation. 
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velocity V = 234 inches per lecond, and its difeharge Practical 
will be 405216 cubic inches, or 2344 feet. It is pro- Inferences, 
pofed to give this river a depth not lefs than five feet 
in any place, by means of flood-gates of fix feet high 
and 18 feet wide. 

We firft compute the height-at which this body of 
2344 cubic feet of water will difeharge itfelf over the 
flood-gates. This we (hall find by Prob. II. to be 304 - 
inches, to which adding 72, the height of the gate, we 
have 1024 for the whole height of the water above the 
floor of the gate; the primitive depth of the river be¬ 
ing 3 feet, the rife 01 fwell 5 feet 64 inches. In the 
next place, we find the range or fenfible extent of this 
fwell by Prob. I. and the obfevations which accom¬ 
pany it. This will be found to be nearly 9177 fathoms. 

Now fince the primitive depth of the river is three feet 
there is only,wanted two feet of addition; and the 
queftion is reduced to the findmg what point of the 
curved furface of the fwell is two feet above the tan¬ 
gent plane at the head of the fwell ? or how far this 
point is from the gate? The whole extent being 9177 
fathoms, and the deviation from the tangent plane be¬ 
ing nearly in the duplicate ratio of the diftances from 
the point of contact, we may inftitute this proportion 
664 : 24= 9177’ : 5526*. The laft term is the di- 
ftance (from the head of the fwell) of that part of the 
furface which is two feet above the primitive furface of 
the river. Therefore 9177—5526, or 3651 fathoms, 
is the diftance of this part from the flood-gate; and 
this is the diftance at which the gates ll.ould be placed 
from each other. No inconvenience would arife from 
having them nearer, if the banks be high enough to 
contain the waters 5 but if they are farther diftant, the 
required depth of water cannot be had without increa- 
fing the height of the gates; but if reafons of conve- 
niency (hould induce us to place them nearer, the fame 
depth may be fecured by lower gates, and no addition¬ 
al height will be required for the banks. This is ge¬ 
nerally a matter of moment, becaufe the railing the wa¬ 
ter brings along with it the chance of flooding the ad¬ 
joining fields. Knowing the place where the fwell_ceafes 
to be fenfible, we can keep the top of the intermediate 
flood-gate at the precife height of the curved furface of 
the fwell by means of the proportionality of the devia¬ 
tions from the tangent to the diftances from the point 
of contaft. 

But this rule will not do for a gate which is at a 
greater diftance from the one above it than the 3651 
fathoms already mentioned. We know that a higher 
gate is required, producing a more extenfive fwell; and 
the one fwell does not coincide with the other, although 
they may both begin from the fame point A (fig. 21.) 

Nor will the curves even be (imilar, unlefs the thicknefs 
of the fheet of water flowing over the gate be increafed 
in the fame ratio. But this is not the cafe ; becaufe 
the produce of the river, and therefore the thicknefs of 
the (heet 01 water, is conftant. 

But we may fuppofe them fimilar without erring 
more than two or three decimalsof. an inch ; and then 
we (hall have AF : AL=/F: DL; from which, if 
we take the thicknefs of the (heet of water already cal¬ 
culated for the other gates, there will remain the height 
of the gate BL 
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By following thefe methods, inftead of proceeding by 
random' guefles, we {hall procure the greateft depth of 
water at the fmalleft expence poflible. 

But there is a circumftance which muft be attended 
to, and which, if negledfed, may in a fhort time render 
all our works ufelefs. Thefe gates muft frequently be 
open in the time of frefhes; and as this channel then 
has its natural Hope increafed in every reach by the 
great contradlion-of the fcdtion in the gates, and alfo 
rolls along a greater body or water, the adtion of the 
flream on its bed muft be increafed by the augmenta¬ 
tion of velocity which thefe circumftances will produce: 
and although we may fay that the general Hope is ne- 
ceffarily fecured by the cills of the flood-gates, which 
are paved with ftone or covered with planks, .yet this 
will not hinder this increafed current from digging up 
the bottom in the intervals, undermining the banks, 
and lodging the mud and earth thus carried off in 
places wheie the current meets with any check. All 
thefe confequences will affuredly follow if the increafed 
velocity is greater than what coTrefponds to the regi¬ 
men relative to the foil in which the river holds on its 
courfe. 

And of lo- In order therefore to procure durability to works of 
cal circum- this kind, which are generally of enormous expence, 
fiances, tj ie local circurn fiances muft be moft fcrupuloufty ftu- 
died. It is not the ordinary hurried furvey of an en¬ 
gineer that will free us from the rifk of our navigation 
becoming very troublefome by the rife of the waters 
being diminifhed from their former quantity, and banks 
formed at a fmall diftance below every, fluice. We muft 
attentively ftudy the nature of the foil, and difcover ex¬ 
perimentally the velocity which is not inconfiftent with 
the permanency cf the channel. If this be not a great 
deal lefs than that of the river when accelerated by 
fireflies, the regimen may be preferved after the efta- 
blifhment of the gate, and no great changes in the 
channel will be neceffary : but if, on the other hand, the 
natural velocity of the river during its frefhes greatly 
exceeds what is confident with liability, we muft en¬ 
large the width of the channel, that we may diminifli 
the hydraulic mean depth, and along with this the velo¬ 
city. Therefore, knowing the quantity difeharged du¬ 
ring the frefhes, divide it by the velocity of regimen, or 
rather by a velocity fomewhat greater (for a reafon 
which will appear by and by), the quotient will be the 
area of a new lection. Then taking the natural Hope 
of the river for the Hope which it will preferve in this 
enlarged channel, and after the cills-of the flood-gates 
have been fixed, we muft calculate the hydraulic mean 
depth, and then the other dimenfions of the channel. 
And, laftly, from the known dimenfions of the channel 
and the difeharge (which we muft now compute), we 
proceed to calculate the height and the diftances of the 
flood-gates, adjufted to their widths, which muft be re¬ 
gulated by the room which may be thought proper for 
the free paffage of the lighters which are to ply on the 
fiver. An example will illuftrate the whole of this 
procefs. 

ifluftrated Snppofe then a fmall river having a flope of 2 inches 
i«y an ex- in too fathoms or which is a very ufual declivity 
ample. of fuch fmall ftreams, and whofe depth in fummer is 2 
feet, but fubjedt to floods which raife it to nine feet. 


Let its breadth at the bottom be 18 feet, and the bafe 
of its flanting fides 4 of their height. All of thefe di- 
mentions are very conformable to the ordinary courfe of 
things. It is propofed to make this river navigable in 
all feafons by means of keeps and gates placed at pro¬ 
per diftances ; and we want to know the dimenfions. of 
a channel which will be permanent, in a foil which 
begins to yield to a velocity of 80 inches per fecond, 
but will be fafe under a velocity of 24. 

The primitive channel having the properties of a rec¬ 
tangular channel, its breadth during the frefhes muft 
be B =30 feet, or 360 inches, and its depth h 9 feet 
or 108 inches; therefore its hydraulic mean depth 
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61,88 inches. Its real velocity there- 

B 2, b 

fore, during the frefhes, will be 38,9447 inches, and its 
difeharge 1514169 cubic inches, or 8764 cubic feet 
per fecond. We fee therefore that the natural channel 
will not be permanent, and will be very quickly deltroy- 
ed or changed by this great velocity. We have two 
methods for procuring {lability, viz. diminlfhing the 
flope, or widening the bed. The firft method will re¬ 
quire the courfe to be lengthened in the proportion of 
24* to 3988®, or nearly of 36 to 100. The expence 
of this would be enormous. The fecond method will, 
require the hydraulic mean depth to be increafed near¬ 
ly in tlie fame proportion (becaufe the velocities are 

nearly as This will evidently be much lefs coft- 

✓ s' 

ly, and, even to procure convenient room for the na¬ 
vigation, muft be preferred. 

We muft now obferve, that the great velocity, of 
which we are afraid, obtains only during the winter 
floods. If therefore we reduce this to 24 inches, it 
muft happen that the autumnal frefhes, loaded with 
fand and mud, will certainly depofit a part of it, and' 
choak up our channel below the flood-gates. We muft 
therefore feledt a mean velocity fomewhat exceeding 
the regimen, that it may carry off thefe depofitions. 
We fha.ll take 27 inches, which will produce this effedt 
on the loofe mud without endangering our channel in 
any remarkable degree. 

Therefore we have, by the theorem for uniform mo¬ 
tion, V = 27, = 297 ( —o, 3 (v 7 —o, I). 
v s —LV j-J- 1,6 

Calculating the divifor of this formula, we find it 
✓3- 0,1= .27 inch. 


= 5 J. 


Hence 


297 


55,884 0,3 

5,3843, and therefore d — 30 -rV Having thus deter¬ 
mined the hydraulic mean depth, we find the area S of 
the fedtion by dividing the difeharge 1514169 by the 
velocity 27. This gives us 56080,368. Then we 
get the breadth B by the formula formerly given, 

B = // iLV 2 S i -1» = 1802,296 inches, or 

v \2 d) 2 d 

150,19 feet, and the depth h = 31,115 inches. 

With thefe dimenfions of the fedfion we are certain 
that the channel will be permanent; and the cills of 
the floodgates being all fixed agreeable to the primitive 
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flope, we-need not fear that it will be changed in the 
intervals by the adion of the current. The gates be¬ 
ing all open during the frelhes, the bottom will be 
cleared of all depofited mud. 

We mud now dation the flood-gates along the new 
channel, at fuch diflances that we may have the depth 
of water which is proper for the lighters that are to be 
employed in the navigation. Suppofe. this to be four 
feet. We mull firft of all learn how high the water 
will be kept in this new channel during the fnmmer 
droughts. There remained in the primitive channel 


only 2 feet, and the fedion in this cafe had 20 feet 
8 inches mean width; and the difeharge correfponding 
to this fedion and-flope of is> by the theorem of 

uniform motion, 130,849 cubic inches per fecond. To 
find the depth of water in the new channel correfpond¬ 
ing to this difeharge, and the fame flope, we mull take 
the method of approximation formerly exemplified, re¬ 
membering that the difeharge D is 130849, and the 
breadth 13 is 1760,8 at the bottom (die flant tides be¬ 
ing Thefe data will produce a depth of water 

— 64 inches. To obtain four feet therefore behind 
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tion produced by a flood-gate is confiderable, exceed 5 ng^™^*| 
a very few inches, the fall and current produced by the^ 
opening of the gate is fuch, that no boat can poffibly 
pafs up the river, and it runs imminent rifle of being 
overfet and funk, in the attempt to go down the 
ilream. This renders the navigation defultory. A 
number of lighters collect themielves at the gates, 
and wait their opening. They pals through as foon. 
as the current becomes moderate. This would not,, 
perhaps be very hurtful in a regulated navigation, if 
they could then proceed on their voyage. But the 


any of the flood-gates, we mull have 
inches produced by the gate below. 

We mull now determine the width of paflage which 
mull be given at the gates. This will regulate the 
thicknefs of the (beet of water which flows over them 
when fhut; and this, with the height of the gate, fixes 
the (well at the gate. The extent of this fwell, and 
the elevation of every point of its curved furface above 
the new furface of the river, requires a combination of 
the height of fwell at the flood-gate, with the primi¬ 
tive flope and the new velocity. Thefe being compu¬ 
ted, the llations of the gates may be affigned, which 
will fecure four feet of water behind each in fummer. 
We need not give thefe computations, having already 
exemplified them all with relation to another river. 

This example not only illullrates the method of pro¬ 
ceeding, fo as to be enfured of fuccefs, but alfo gives 
us a precife indance of what mull be done in a cafe 
which cannot but frequently occur. We fee what a 
prodigious excavation is neceflary, in order to obtain 
permanency. We have been obliged to enlarge the 
primitive bed to about thrice its former fize, fo that 
the excavation is at lea.ll two-thirds of what the other 
method required. The expence, however, will Hill be 
vallly inferior to the other, both from the nature of 
the work and the quantity of ground occupied. At 
all events, the expeuce is enormous, and what could 
never be repaid by the navigation, except in a very 
rich and .populous country. 

There is another circumliance to be attended to.— 
The navigation of this river by fluices mult be very de¬ 
fultory, unlefs they are extremely numerous, and of 
fmail heights. The natural iuiface of the fwell being 
concave upwards, the additions made by its different 
parts to the primitive height of tire river decreafe 
rapidly as they approach to the place \ (fig. 20), 
where the fwell terminates ; and thiee gates, each of 
which ratfes the- water one foot when placed at the 
proper diltance from each other, will ratfe the water 
much more than two gates at twice this diftance, each 
railing the water two feet. Moreover, when the eleva- 


boats bound up the river mull flay on the upper 
fide of the gate which they have jull now palfed, be- 
caufe the channel is now too (hallow for them to pro¬ 
ceed. Thofe bound down the river can only go to the 
next gate, unlefs it has been opened at a time nicely ad- 
julled to the opening of tire one above it. The paflage 
downwards may, in many cafes, be continued, by very 
intelligent and attentive lockmen, but the paflage up 
rrmjl be exceedingly tedious. Nay, we may fay, that 
while the paflage downwards is continuous, it is but in 
a very few cafes that the paflage upwards is pradicabie. 


a livell of 41-j- If we add to thefe inconvenkncies the great danger 


paflage during the frelhes, while all the gates are open, 
and the immenfe and unavoidable accumulations ot ice, 
on occafion even of flight frolls, we may fee that this 
method of procuring an inland navigation is amazingly 
expenfive, defultory, tedious, and hazardous. It did 
not therefore merit, on its own account, the attention 
we have bellowed on it. But the difculfion was abfo- 
lutely neceflary, in order to fhow what mud be done in 
order to obtain effed and permanency, and thus to pre¬ 
vent us from engaging in a projed which, to a perfon 
not duly and confidently informed, is fo feafible and 
promiling. Many profeflional engineers are ready, and 
with honed intentions, to undertake fuch talks ; and 
by avoiding thi? immenfe expence, and contenting 
themfelves with a much narrower channel, they fucceed, 

(wirnefs the old navigation of the river Merfey). But 
the work has no duration ; and, not having been fouiid 
very ferviceable, its ceffation is not matter of much re¬ 
gret. The work is not much fpoken of during its 
continuance. It is foon forgotten, as well as its failure, 
and engineers are found ready to engage for fuch ano¬ 
ther. 

It was not a very refined thought to change this [ ntr oduc* 
imperted mode for another free from mod of its incon-tion of 
veniencies. A boat was brought up the river, through locks, 
one of thefe gates, only by raifing the waters of the 
inferior reach, and depreffing thofe of the upper : and 
it could not efcape obfervation, that when the gates were 
far afunder, a vad body of water mud be difeharged be- 
fote this could be done, and that it would be a great im¬ 
provement to double each gate, with a very fmail didance 
between. Thus a very fmail quantity of wmter would 
fill the interval to the defired height, and allow the boat 
to come through and this thought was the more ob¬ 
vious, Irom a Irmilar pradice having preceded it, viz. 
that of navigating a fmail river by means of double bars, 
the lowed of which lay flat in the bottom of the river, 
but could be railed up on hinges. We have mentioned 
this already ; and it appears to have been an old prac¬ 
tice, being mentioned by Stevinus in his valuable work 
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vradtical on flulces, publifhed about the beginning of the lad 
Inferences, century ; yet no trace of this method is to be found of 
much older dates. It occurred, however, accidentally, 
pretty often in the flat countries of Holland and Flan¬ 
ders, which being the feat of frequent wars, almoft 
every town and village was fortified with wet ditches, 
connefted with the adjoining rivers. Stevinus mentions 
particularly the works of Conde, as having been long 
employed, with great ingenuity, for rendering naviga¬ 
ble a very long ftretch of the Scheldt. The boats were 
received into the lower part of the foffee, which was 
feparated from the reft by a done batardeau, ferving to 
keep up the waters in the reft of the foffee about eight 
feet. In this was a fluice and another dam, by which 
the boats could be taken into the upper foffee, which 
communicated with a remote part of the Scheldt by a 
long canal. This appears to be one of the earlieft 
locks. 

In the firft attempt to introduce this improvement in 
the navigation of rivers already kept up by weirs, which 
gave a partial and interrupted navigation, it was ufual 
to avoid the great expence of the fecond dam and gate, 
by making the lock altogether detached from the ri¬ 
ver, within land, and having its bafon parallel to the ri¬ 
ver, and communicating by one end with the river 
above the weir, and by the other end with the river be¬ 
low the weir, and having a flood-gate at each end_ 

This was a moft ingenious thought; and it was a pro¬ 
digious improvement, free from all the inconveniences 
of currents, ice, &c. &c. It was called a Schlujfel, or 
lock, with confiderable propriety } and this was the ori¬ 
gin of the word Jluice, and of our application of its 
tranflation lock. This practice being once introduced, 
it was not long before engineers-found that a complete 
reparation of the navigation from the bed of the river 
was not only the moft perfect method for obtaining a 
fure, eafy, and uninterrupted navigation, but that it 
was in general the moft oeconomical in its firft conftruc- 
tion, and fubjedt to no rifle of deterioration by the ac¬ 
tion of the current, which was here entirely removed. 
Locked canals, therefore, have almoft entirely fupplant- 
ed all attempts to improve the natural beds of rivers ; 
and this is hardly ever attempted except in the flat 
countries, where they can hardly be faid to differ from 
horizontal canals. We therefore clofe with thefe ob- 
fervations this article, and referve what is yet to be faid 
on the conftrudtoin of canals and locks for the article 
Water-W orks. 

ri6 "We beg leave, however, to detain the reader for 
obfem-^a f ew moments. He cannot but have obferved our 
tions to the anx ' eC 7 t0 ren <kr this differtation worthy of his no¬ 
reader. tice, by making it practically ufeful. We have on 
every occafion appealed, from all theoretical deduc¬ 
tions, however fpecious and well fupported, to fadt 
and obfervation of thofe fpontaneous phenomena of na¬ 
ture which are continually paffing in review before us 
in tire motion of running waters. Refting in this man¬ 
ner our whole dodtrines on experiment, on the obferva¬ 
tion of what really happens, and what happens in a 
way which we cannot or do not fully explain, thefe 
fpontaneous operations of nature came infenfibly to ac¬ 
quire a particular value in our imagination. It has alfo 
happened in the courfe of our refledtions on thefe fub- 
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jedts, that thefe phenomena have frequently prefented Practical 
themfelves to our view in groups, not lefs remarkable Inference- 
for the extent and the importance of their confequences 
than for the ftmplicity, and frequently the feeming in- 
fignificancy, nay frivolity, of the means employed. 

Our fancy has therefore been fometimes warmed with 
the view of a fomething ; an 

Ens agitans molem, et magno fe corpore mifeens. 

This has fometimes made us exprefs ourfelves, in a way 
that is fufceptible of mifinterpretation, and may even 
lead into a miftake of our meaning. 

We therefore find ourfelves obliged to declare, that 
by the term nature, which we have fo frequently 
ufed con amore, we do not mean that indefcribable 
idol which the felf-conceit and vanity of certain would-be 
philofophers have fet up of late, and oftentatioufly (land 
on tiptoe to worfhip. This ens rattorns , this creature 
of the imagination, has long been the objedt of cool 
contemplation in the clofet of the philofopher, and has 
fhared his attention with many other play-things of his 
ever-working fancy. But the more the works of Na¬ 
ture are inveftigated by thofe who alone deferve the 
name of true philofophers, the more evidently will 
they be difeovered to be not the chance fragments 
of a fatal chaos, but the beautiful produdlions of a 
wonderful Artift, and the darling objedts of- his care : 
and we perfuade ourfelves that many thoufands are 
ready to rally under the banners of true religion and 
found philofophy, and to follow the fteps of a Clarke, 
a Butler, a Newton, and a Boyle, who fo eminent¬ 
ly diftinguifhed themfelves in the canfe of Nature’s 
God. 

By nature, then we mean that admirable fyftem of 
general laws,by which the adored Author and Governor 
of the univerfe has thought fit to conned! the various 
parts of this wonderful and goodly frame of things, and' 
to regulate all their operations. 

We are net afraid of continually appealing to the 
laws of nature ; and as we have already obferved in 
the article Philosophy, we confider thefe general 
laws as the moft magnificent difplays of (Infinite Wit 
dom, and the contemplation of them as the moft cheer¬ 
ing employment of our underftandings. 

Igneu s ejl tilts vigor et ctelejlis origa 

Seminibus . 

At the fame time we defpife the ’cold-hearted philofo¬ 
pher who flops fliort here and is fatisfied (perhaps 
inwardly pleafed) that he has completely accounted for 
every thing by the laws of unchanging nature ; and we 
fufpedt that this philofopher would analyfe with the 
fame frigid ingenuity, and explain by irrefiftible. s-op>», 
the tender attachment of her whofe bread he fucked, 
and who by many anxious and fleeplefs nights preferved 
alive the puling infant. But let us rather liften to the 
words of him who was the moft fagacious obferver and 
the moft faithful interpreter of nature’s laws, the illuftri- 
ous Sir Ifaac Newton. He fays, 

“ Elegantiffima haecce rerum compages non nifi.confilio 
et dominto entis fapientiffimi et potentiflimi oriri potuit. 

Omnia, fimili conftrufta confilio, fuberunt unius domi- 
nio. Hie omnia regit, non ut anima muttdi, fed ut uni- 
verferum domirius. Propter dominium fuum dominus 

deus, 
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Pra&ical deus, nuncupatur. Deus ad fervientes ref- “ Hunc cognofcimus, folummodo per proprietates Pra&ical 

Infere nces, pidt, et deltas eft dominatio dei, non in corpus propri- ejus et attributa. Attribuuntur ut ex phenomenis f ■“ crent ^ s . 
uro>ut j ce ntiunt quibus deus eft natura feu anima mun- dignofcuntur. Phenomena funt fapientiftima: et opti- 
di, fed in fervos. Deusfummus eft ens eternum, infini- mte rerum ftruflura;, atque caufae finales.—Hunc admi- 
tum, abfolute perfedtum. Ens utcunque perfedtum, ramur ob perfeeboncs; hunc veneramur et colimus ob 
at fine dominio, non eft dominus deus. domininm” (b). 

River- 


'(b) Our readers will probably be pleafed with the following lift of authors who have treated profefledly 
of the motions of rivers : Guglielmini De Fluvi s et Cajlellis Aquarum—Danubius Illujlratus ; Grandi De 
Cajlellis; Zendrini De Motu Aquarum ; Frilius De Fluviis ; I.ecchi Idrojlotica i Idrautica ; Michelotti Spereinve I- 
draulicbe ; Beldior’s Architecture Hydrauhque; Befiut Hydrodynamique ; Buat Hydraulique ; Silberfchlag Thtorie 
des Fieuves ; Lettres de M. L’Epinafte au P. Frifi toucbant fa Theorie des Fleaves ; Tableau dts prlmipales 
Rivieres du Monde, par Genette; Stevins fur les Eclujes, Traitedes Eclufes ; par Boulard, qui a remporte le Prix 
de l’Acad, de Lyons ; BleilVyck Di/fcrtatio de Aggeribus ; Bofiut et Viallet fur la Conjlrudion des Digues; Stevin 
Hydrqftatisa ; Tielman van der Horft Theatrurr- Machinarum JJniverfale ; De la Lande fur les Canaux de Naviga¬ 
tion; Racolta di Autori chi Trattano del Mato deW Aque, 3 tom. 4m, Firenza 1723.—This moil valuable collec¬ 
tion contains the writings of Archimedes, Albizi, Galileo, Caftelli, Michelini, Borelli, Montanari, Viviani, 
Caffini, Guglielmini, Grandi, Manfredi, Picard, and Narduci ; and an account of the numberlefs works which 
have been carried on in the embankment of the Po. 
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Rivef Ru-fr-W ater. Tlais is generally much fofter and 
.11 better accommodated to economical purpofes than 
fpring-water. For though rivers proceed originally 
from fprings, yet, by their rapid motion, and by being 
expofed during a long courie to the influence of the fun 
and air, the eai thy and metallic falts which they contain 
are decompofed, the acid flies off, and the terreftrial 
parts precipitate to the bottom. Rivers are alfo ren¬ 
dered fofter by the vaft quantity of rain-water, which, 
paffing along the furface of the earth, is conveyed into 
their channels. But all rivers carry with them a great 
deal of mud and other impurities ; and, when they flow 
near large and populous towns, they become impregna¬ 
ted with a number of heterogeneous fubftances, in which 
ftate the water is certainly unfit for the purpofes of life; 
yet, by remaining for lome time at reft, all the feculen- 
cies fubfide, and the water becomes fufficiently pure and 
potable. 

RIVERS (Earl). See Wodf.vile. 

RIVINIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
-order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs. of plants.—The 
perianth is four-leaved, coloured, and permanent, the 
leaflet oblong-egged and obtufe ; there is no corolla, un- 
lefs the calyx be confidered as fuch. There are four or 
eight filaments, fhorter than the calyx, approaching by 
pairs, permanent; the anthers are fmall. The germ is 
large and roundilh ; the ftyle very fhort; the ftigma 
Jimple and obtufe. The berry is globular, fitting on 
the green refledted calyx, one-celled with an incurved 
point. There is one feed, lensform and rugged. This 
plant is called Solonoides by Tournefort, and Piercea by 
Miller. It grows naturally in moft of the iflands of the 
Weft Indies. The juice of the berries of the plant will 
ftain paper and linen of a bright red colour, and many 
experiments made with it to colour flowers have iuc- 
ceeded extremely well in the following manner: the 
juice of the berries was preffed out, and mixed with 
common water, putting it into a phial, fhaking it well 
together for fome time, till the water was thoroughly 
tinged ; then the flowers, which were white and juft 
fully blown, were cut off, and their ftalks placed into 
the phial; and in one night the flowers have been finely 
variegated with red; the flowers on which the experi¬ 
ments were made were the tuberofe, and the double 
white narciffus. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. See River. 

RQACH, in ichthyology. See Cyprinus. 

ROAD, an open way, or public paffage, forming a 
communication between one place and another. 

Of all the people in the w orld the Romans took the 
moft pains in forming roads ; and the labour and ex- 
pences they were at in rendering them fpacious, firm, 
ftraight, and fmootb, are incredible. They ufually 
ftrengthened the ground by ramming it, laying it with 
flints, pebbles, br lands, and fometimes with a lining 
of mafonry, rubbifh, bricks, &c. bound together with 
mortar. In fome places in the Lionois, F. Meneftrier 
obferves, that he has found huge clufters of flints ce¬ 
mented with lime, reaching 10 or 12 feet deep, and 
making a mafs as hard and compadt as marble; and 
wdiich, after refitting the injuries of time for 1600 
years, is ftiil fcarce penetrable by all the force of ham¬ 
mers, mattocks, &c. and yet the flints it confifts of are 
n ot bigger than eggs. The moft noble of the Roman 
road; was the Via Appia, which was carried to fuch a 
1 


vaft length, that Procopius reckons it five days journey Road, 
to the end of it, and Leipfius computes it at 350 miles: 
it is 1 2 feet broad, and made of fquare free-ftone ge¬ 
nerally a foot and a half on each fide ; and though this 
has lafted for above 1S00 years, yet in many places it 
is for feveral miles together as entire as when it was firft 
made. 

The ancient roads are diftinguifhed into military 
roads, double roads, fubterraneous roads, &c. The 
military roads where grand roads, formed by the Ro¬ 
mans for marching their armies into the provinces of 
the empire; the principal of thefe Roman roads in 
England are Watling-ftreet, Ikenild-ftreef, Fofs-way, 
and Erminage-ftreet. Double roads among the Ro¬ 
mans, were roads for carriages, with two pavements, 
the one for tliofe going one way, and the other for 
thofe returning the other : thefe were feparated from 
each other by a caufeway raifed in the middle, paved 
with bricks, for the conveniency of foot paffengers ; 
with borders and mounting ftones from fpace to fpace^ 
and military columns to mark the diftance. Subter¬ 
raneous roads are thofe dug through a rock, and left 
vaulted ; as that of Puzzuoli near Naples, which is near 
half a league long, and is 15 feet broad and as many 
high. 

The firft law enabled refpedting highways and roads 
in Edgland was in ihe year 1285 ; when the lords of 
the foil were enjoined to enlarge thofe ways where buttl¬ 
es, woods, or ditches be, in order to prevent robberies. 

The next law was made by Edward III. in the year 
13+6 ; when a commiffion was granted by the king to 
lay a toll on all forts of carriages paffing from the hof- ■ 
pital of St Giles in the fields to the bar of the Old 
Temple, and alfo through another highway called Port- 
fool (now Gray’s Inn Lane) joined to the before-named 
highway ; which roads were become almoft impalpable. 

Lictle further relating to this fubjedt occurs, till the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the parifhes were entruft- 
ed with the care of the roads, and furveyors were annu¬ 
ally eledted to take care of them. But the increafe of 
luxury and commerce introduced fuch a number of 
heavy carriages for the conveyance of goods, and 
lighter ones for the convenience and eafe of travelling, 
that parifh aid was found infufficient to keep the beft 
frequented roads in repair. This introduced toll-gates 
or turnpikes ; that fomething might be paid towards 
their fupport by every individual who enjoyed the be¬ 
nefit of thefe improvements, by paffing over the roads. 

Speaking of roads, the Abbe Raynal juftly remarks. 

“ Let us travel over all the countries of the earth, and 
wherever we fhall find no facility of trading from a city 
to a town, and from a village to a hamlet, we may pro¬ 
nounce the people to be barbarians; and we fhall only 
be deceived refpedting the degree of barbarifm.” 

Road, in navigation, a bay, or place of anchor¬ 
age, at fome diftance from the fhore, whither fhips • 
or veffels occafionally repair to receive intelligence, 
orders, or neceffary fupplies ; or to wait for a fair 
wind, &c. The excellence of a road confifts chiefly 
in its being protedled from the reigning winds and 
the fwell of the fea ; in having a good anchoring- 
ground, and being at a competent diftance from the 
fhore. Thofe which are not fufficiently inclofed are 
termed open roads. 

ROAN, in the manege : A roan horfe is one of a 

bay, 
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Roanoak bar, foj-j-el^ or black colour, with grey or white fpots fon with a fvvord drawn begs an alms, and I give it him , 

H interfperfed very thick. When this party-coloured through midruil and apprehenfion of violence, this is a 

■ coat is accompanied with a black head and black extre- felonious robbery. So if, under a pretence of fale, a 

miiies, he is called a roan borfe with a black-a-moor’s man forcibly extorts money from another, neither Avail 
head: and if the fame mixture is predominant upon a this fubterfuge avail him. But it is doubted, whether 
deep forrel, he is called claret-roan. the forcing a higler, or other chapman, to fell his wares, 

ROANOAK, an ifland of North America, near and giving him the full value of them, amounts to fo 
the coaft of North Carolina. Here the Engiifh firft heinous a crime as robbery. 

attempted to fettle in 1585, but were obliged to leave This fpecies of Larceny is debarred of the benefit 

it for want of provifions. E. Long. 75. o. N. Lat. of clergy by Hatute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. and other 
35. 40. fubfequent Hatutes; not indeed in general, but only 

Roanoak, a river of North America, which rifes when committed in a dwelling-houfe, or in or near the 
in Virginia, runs through Carolina, and at length falls king’s highway. A robbery therefore in a diftant 
into the fea, where it forms a long narrow bay called field, or footpath, was not punifhed with death; but 
Albemarle found. was open to the benefit of clergy, till the ilatute 3 

ROASTING, in metallurgic operations, fignifies &4W. and M. c. 9. which takes away clergy from 
the diffipation of the volatile parts of an ore by heat, both principals and acceffories before the fail, in rob- 
See Metallurgy, pajfim. bery, wherefoever committed. See Law, N° clxxxvi. 

ROB, in pharmacy, the juices of fruits purified and 30. 
inlpiflated till they are of the confidence of honey. ROBERT bruce, king of Scotland, in 1306; a 

ROBBERY, the rapina of the civilians, is the fe- renowned general, and the deliverer of his country from 
lonious and forcible taking, from the perfon of another, a Hate of vaffalage to the Engiifh. See Scotland. 
of goods or money to any value, by violence or putting Robert, king of France, furnamed the Wife and 
him in fear. 1. There mud be a taking, otherwife it the Pious, came to the crown in 996, after the death of 
is no robbery. A mere attempt to rob was indeed Hugh Capet his father. He was crowned at Orleans, 
held to be felony fo late as Henry IVth’s time ; but the place of his nativity, and afterwards at Rheims, af- 
afterwards it was taken to be only a mifdemeanour, ter the imprifonment of Charles of Lorraine. He mar- 
and punifhable with fine and imprifonment; till the ried Bertha his coufin, daughter of Conrad king of 
ftatute 7 Geo. II. c. 21. which makes it a felony Burgundy; but the marriage was declared null by Gre- 
(tranfportable for feven years) unlawfully and malici- gory V.; and the king, if we can give credit to cardi- 
oufly to affault another, with any offenfive weapon or nal Peter Damien, was excommunicated. This ana- 
inftrument;—or by menaces, or by other forcible or thema made fuch a noife in France, that all the king’s 
violent manner, to demand any money or goods;—with courtefans, and even his very domeftics, went away 
a felonious intent to rob. If the thief, having once from him. Only two continued with him ; who were fo- 
taken a purfe, returns it, ftill it is a robbery : and fo deeply impreffed with a fenfe of horror at whatever the 
it is whether the taking be ftridtly from the perfon of king touched, that they purified it with fire : this fcruple 
another, or in his prefence only; as where a robber they carried fo far, as to the very plates on which he 
by menaces and violence puts a man in fear, and drives was ferved with his meat, and the veffels out of which 
away his' Jheep or his cattle before his face. 2. It is he drank. The fame cardinal reports, that as a punilh- 
immaterial of what value the thing taken is : a penny, mentfor this pretended inceft, the queen was delivered 
as well as a pound thus forcibly extorted, makes a of a monller, which had the head and neck of a duck, 
robbery. 3. Lafily, the taking mull be by force, or He adds, that Robert was fo ftruck with aftonifliment 
a previous putting in fear ; which makes the violation at this fpecies of prodigy, that he lived apart from the 
of the perfon more atrocious than privately Healing, queen. He contra&ed a fecond marriage with Con- 
For, according to the maxim of the civil law, “ qui vi fiance, daughter of William count of Arles and Pro- 
rapuit, fiLr improbior ejfe videturA This previous violence, vence ; but the arrogant difpofition of this princefs 
or putting in fear, is the criterion that diftinguifh- w’ould have totally overturned the kingdom, and thrown 
es robbery from other larcenies. For if one privately it into confufion, had not the wifdom of the king pre- 
Heals fixpence from the perfon of another, and after- vented her from intermeddling with the affairs of tire 
wards keeps it by putting him in fear, this is no rob- Hat:. He carefully concealed from her whatever adds 
bery, for the fear is fubfequent ; neither is it capital of liberality he ihowed to any of his domeftics. “ Take 
as privately Healing, being under the value of twelve- care (faid he to them) that the queen don’t perceive 
pence. Not that it is indeed neceffary, though ufual, it.”—Henry duke of Burgundy, brother of Hugh Ca¬ 
to lay in the ind'dlment that the robbery was commit- pet, dying in 1002, without lawful iffne, left his duke- 
ted by putting in fear : it is fufficient, if laid to be d«ne dom to his nephew the king of France. Robert in- 
by violence. And when it is laid to be done by putting vefled his fecond fen Henry with this dukedom, who 
in fear, this does not imply any great degree of terror afterwards coming to the crown, refigned it in favour 
or affright in the party robbed: it is enough that fo of Robert 1 .is cadet. This duke Robert was chief of 
much force or threatening, by word orgeHure, be tiled, the firH royal branch of die dukes of Burgundy, who 
as might create an appiehenfion of danger, or induce a nourished till 13d, r. This dukedom was then re-uni ed 
man to part vitn his property without or agairfi his to the crown by king John, who gave i: to Lis fourth 
confent. Thus, if a man be knocked down without fon Philip the Bold, chief of the fecond he life of Bur- 
previous warning, and dripped cf his property while gundy, which w..s terminated in the perihn of Charles 
fenfelefs, though ftriftly he cannot be faid to be put in the R dh, who was flain in 1477. King Robert was 
fear, yet this is undoubtedly a robbery. Or, if a per- fo much eftteraed for his whilom and piutenc- -Hr 
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Robert. he was offered the empire and kingdom of Italy, which, 
however, he declined to accept. Hugh, called the Great, 
whom he had had by Conftantine, being dead, he caufed 
his fecond fon Henry I. to be crowned at Rheims. He 
died at Melun, July 20. 1031, at the age of 60. Ro¬ 
bert was, according to the knowledge of the times, a 
wife prince. Helgand, friar of Fleury, relates, in his 
life of him, that, to prevent his fubjedts from fall¬ 
ing into the crime of perjury, and incurring the penal¬ 
ties which followed thereon, he made them fwear upon 
a Ihrine from which the relics had been previoufly re¬ 
moved, as if intention did not conflitute perjury ! and 
long after fimilar reafoning was adopted. Robert built 
a great number of churches, and procured a reftitutioh 
to the clergy of the tithes and wealth which the lay- 
lords had made themfelves matters of. The depreda¬ 
tions were fuch, that the laity poffeffed the ecclefiafti- 
cal treafures by hereditary titles ; they divided them 
among their children; they even gave benefices as a 
dowry with their daughters, or left them to their fons 
ps lawful inheritance. Although Robert was pious, 
and although he refpedted the clergy, yet it was evi¬ 
dent that he oppofed the bifhops with a firmnefs and 
refolutiop of which, for many ages, they had had no ex¬ 
amples. Lutheric archbifhop of Sens had introduced 
into his diocefe the cuftom of proving by the eucharitt 
perfons accufed as guilty of any crime. The king 
wrote to him in the following ftrong terms: “ I fwear 
(fays he) by the faith I owe to God, that if you do 
not put a flop to the grofs abufe Complained of, you 
fhall be deprived of your priefthood.” The prelate was 
forced to comply. He punilhed in 1022, the Mani- 
cheens, canons of Orleans, by burning them at the 
flake. There are, however, recorded of him fome lefs 
fevere adtions, which it is right to mention, A dan : 
gerous confpiracy againft his perfon and government 
having been difcovered, and the authors taken into 
cuftody, he feized the moment when their judges had 
met to fentence them to death, to caufe an elegant 
repaft to be ferved up to them. Next day they 
were admitted to the eucharitt. Then Robert told 
them, that he gave them their pardon,. “ becaufe none 
of thofe can die whom Jefus Chrift came to receive at 
flis table.” One day when he was at prayers in the 
chapel, be perceived a thief, who had cut off the half of 
the fringe of his mantle, proceeding to take the re¬ 
mainder ; “ Friend (fays he with a pleafant counte¬ 
nance), be content with what you have already taken, 
the reft will very well ferve fome other.” Robert cul¬ 
tivated, and was a patronizer of the fciences. There 
are feveral hymns wrote by him, which ftill continue to 
be fung in the church. His reign was happy and tran¬ 
quil. According to fome authors, he inftituted the 
order of the Star, commonly attributed to king John. 

Robert of France, fecond fon of Louis VIII. and 
brother to St Louis, who eredted in his favour Artois 
into a royal peerage in the year 1237. It was during 
this time that the unlucky difference between pope Gre¬ 
gory IX. and the emperor Frederic II. took place. 
Gregory offered to St Louis the empire for Robert; 
but the French nobleffe, having met to deliberate on 
tliis propofa 1 , were of opinion that he ought to rejedt 
it. He gave the pope for anfwer: “ That Count 
Robert efteemed himfelf fufficiently honoured by being 
the brother of a king, who furpaffed in dignity, in 


ftrength, in wealth, and in birth, all other monarchs in Robert.' 
the world.” Robert accompanied St Louis into 
Egypt, and fought with mote bravery than prudence 
at the battle of Maffoure, on the 9th of February 1250. 1 

In his purfuit of the cowards through a certain final! 
village, he was killed by ftones, flicks, and other things 
which they threw at him from the windows. He was 
an intrepid prince, but too paffionate, dogmatical, and 
quarrelfome. 

Robert II. Count of Artois, fon of the preceding, 
furnamed the Good and the Noble, was at the expedi¬ 
tion into Africa in 1270. He drove the rebels from 
Navarre in 1276. He brought a very powerful affifi¬ 
ance to Charles I. king of Naples, of which kingdom 
he was regent during the captivity of Charles II. He 
defeated the Arragonians -in Sicily in 1289, *the Eng- 
lifh near Bayonne in 1296, and the Flemiih at Fumes 
in 1298. But having in 1302 imprudently attempted 
to force thefe laft, when encamped near Courtray, he re¬ 
ceived no lefs than 30 wounds; and in that expedition 
loft both his honour and his life. He was a brave, but 
paffionate and fierce man, and good at nothing but pu- 
giliftic encounters. Mahaud his -daughter inherited 
the dukedom of Artois, and gave herfelf in marriage to 
Otho duke of Burgundy, by whom fhe had two daugh¬ 
ters, Jane wife of Philip the Long, and Blanche wife 
of Charles the Fair. In the mean time Philip, fon of 
Robert II. had a fon. 

Robert III. who difputed the -dukedom of Artois 
with Mahaud his aunt; but he loft his fuit by two, 
fentences given in againft him in 1302 and 1318. He 
wifhed to revive the procefs in 1329, under Philip of 
Valois, by means of pretended new titles, which were 
found to be falfe. Robert was condemned the third 
time, and banifhed the kingdom in 1331. Having 
found an afylurn with Edward III. king of England, 
he undertook to declare him king of France; which 
proved the caufe of thofe long and cruel wars which 
diftreffed that kingdom. Robert was wounded at the 
liege of Vannes in 1342, and died of his wound in Eng¬ 
land. John, fon to Robert, and count of Eu, was 
taken prifoner at the battle of Poitiers in 1356, and 
terminated bis career in 1387. His fon Philip II. 
high conftable of France, carried cn war in Africa and 
Hungary, and died in 1397, being a prifoner of the 
Turks. He had a fon named Charles, who died hr 1472, 
leaving no iffue, 

Robert of Anjou, furnamed the Wife, third fon of 
Charles the Lame, fucceeded his father in the kingdom 
of Naples in 130,9, by the protedtion of the popes, and 
the will of the people, to the exclufion of Charobert 
fon of his eldeft brother. He aided the Roman pon¬ 
tiffs againft the emperor Henry VII. and, after the. 
death of that prince, was nominated in 1313 vicar of 
the empire in Italy, in temporal matters, unlefs a new: 
emperor was eledted, This title was given him by 
Clement V. in virtue of a right which he pretended to 
have to govern the empire during an interregnum. Ro 7 
bert reigned with glory 33 years, eight months, and 
died on the 19th of January 1343, aged 64. “This., 
prince (fays M, De Montigni) had not thofe qualities 
which cor.ftitute heroes, but he had thofe which make 
good kings. He was religious, affable, generous, kind, 
wife, prudent, and a zealous promoter ofjuftice.” He 
w,as called the Solomon of his age.. He loved the poor, 

and- 
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■feobert. and caufed a ticket to be placed upon his palace, to 
give notice when he meant to diftribute from the 
throne. He had no other paffion but a very great love 
for learning. He ufed to fay, that he would rather 
renounce his crown than his ftudy. His court foon be¬ 
came the finfiuary of the fciences, which he encoura¬ 
ged equally by his example and his bounty. This 
prince was verfed in theology, jurifprudence, philofo- 
phy, mathematics, and medicine. Bocace fays, “ that 
fince the days of Solomon we have not feen fo wife a 
prince upon the throne.” For a great part of his life 
he had no tafte for poetry; he even defpifed it, as, in 
his opinion, unworthy of a man of learning. A ccn- 
verfation which he had with Petrarch, however, unde¬ 
ceived him ; he retained this poet at his court, and at¬ 
tempted himfelf to write fome poems, which are ftill 
extant. He was forced to engage a little in war, for 
which he poffeffed no great, talents: alluding to which, 
may be feen on his tomb a wolf and a lamb drinking 
out of the fame velfel. Philip of Valois refrained from 
giving battle in 1539, by the repeated advice which 
this prince gave him, who was a great friend to France, 
both from inclination and intereft. He detefled quar¬ 
rels among Chridian princes, and had ftudied the fci- 
ence of aftrology, not fo much to know the courfe of 
the ftars, as to learn by this chimerical fcience the hid¬ 
den things of futurity. He believed that he read in 
the grand book of heaven a very great misfortune .vhich 
would befal France if Philip hazarded a battle againfc 
the Englifh. 

Robert the Firjl, called the Magnificent, duke of 
Normandy, fecond fon of Richard Ii. fucceeded in 
1208 his brother Richard III. whom it is reported 
he poifoned. He had early in his reign to iupprefs 
frequent rebellions of feveral of the great vaffals. He 
re eftabliflied in his eftates Baudouin IV. count of 
Flanders, who had been unjuftly ftript of his pofleffions 
by his own fon. He forced Canute king of Den¬ 
mark, who was alfo king of England, to divide his pof- 
fcffions with his coufins Alfred and Edward. In the 
year 1235, he undertook barefooted a journey to the 
Holy Land ; on his return from which he died, being 
poifoned at Nice in Bithynia,leaving as his fucceffor Wil¬ 
liam his natural fon, afterwards king of England, whom 
he had caufed before his departure to be publicly ac¬ 
knowledged in an Affembly of the dates of Normandy. 

Robert, or Rupert , furnamed the Short and the 
Mild, elector Palatine, fon of Robert the Niggardly, 
was born in 1352, and defied Emperor of Germany in 
1400, alter the depofition of the cruel Wenceflas. In 
order to gain the affefiions of the Germans, he widted 
to reftore Milanes to the empire, which Wenceflas had 
taken from it; but his attempts in this refpefi were 
unfuccefsful. His attachment to the anti-pope Grego¬ 
ry XII. entirely .alienated the affefiions of the German 
princes. To inch a degree were they incenfed againfi 
him, that they entered into a cor.fpiracy to cut him off; 
but his death, which happened on the 18th cf May 
1410, being then 58 years old, put a flop to their ma¬ 
chinations. Robert began to fettle the fovereignty of 
the German Princes. The emperors had formerly re¬ 
tained in their own hands the power of life and death, 
within the territories of a great many of the nobles; 
but he yielded them title right by his letters patent.— 
"he chief fault imputed to thispiir.ee was an excefs of 


lenity. But, if we confider the plots which lie Lad to Robert, 
detefi, the confpiracies which he had to fruilrate, the 
fecret and powerful enemies he had to deal with ; if we 
inquire alfo into the commotions which the wicked ad- 
miniftration of Wenceflas had excited, the irruptions 
and devaflations of plunderers and highway robbers, 
which the nobles countenanced, and the diftreffed fitu- 
ation in which he found Germany, we muft without 
hefitation conclude, that his lenity indicated his pru¬ 
dence, in reftoring by flow degrees the empire to its 
original tranquillity. P.oberi had Lis virtues, he loved 
his fubjefis, and governed them with wifdom. Pof- 
fefled cf much political knowledge for the age in which 
he lived, he wanted nothing but talents for war to make 
him an accompliflied prince. He was twice married. 

The name and rank of his firfl wife is unknown ; he 
had by her a fon who died before him. His fecond 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Frederic burgrave of 
Nuremberg, by whom he had five fens and three daugh¬ 
ters. The three daughters were, Margaret married to 
Charles duke of Lorrain ; Agnes to Adolphus duke of 
Cleves; Elizabeth to Frederic duke of Auftria. His 
fons were, Louis the firft of the electoral branch, which 
became extinfi in 1559; John father of Chriftopher 
king of Denmark; Frederic who died without iffue ; 

Otho count of Sintfheim; laftly, Stephen, from whom 
delcended the elefior, and the other counts palatine of 
the Rhine, who are extant at this day. 

Robert (of Bavaria), prince palatine of the Rhine, 
and duke of Cumberland, the fon of Frederic, elector 
palatine, by Elizabeth, daughter of James I. king of 
England, diftinguifhed himlelfbyhis valour as a ge¬ 
neral and admiral; firfl. in the Dutch, and then in 
the Englilh fervice. He was unfuccefsful in the caufe 
of his uncle Charles I. againft the parliament forces; 
but under Charles II. he defeated the Dutch fleet, and 
was made lord high admiral of England in 1673. This 
prince was a lover of the fciences, and particularly fkil- 
ful in chemiftry. He died in 1682. 

ROBERTSON (Dr William), one of the mod ce¬ 
lebrated hltlorians ot his age, was one of thofe great 
characters whofe private life, flowing in an even and 
unvaried ftream, can afford no important information 
to the biographer, although his writings will be read to 
the latefi poilerity with undiminiflied pleafure. He 
was born at the manfe of Borthwick in the year 1721. 

His father was, at the time of his death, one of the mi- 
niflers of the Old Grey Friar’s church in Edinburgh, 
which the Doctor came afterwards to fupply. In 1743 
he was deenfed preacher, and placed in the parifli of 
Glad.—muir in 1744; whence, in 1758, he was transi¬ 
ted to Lady Yciter's parilu in Edinburgh. In 1761, 
on the death ct principal Golds, he was e-leded prin¬ 
cipal <>i the Uaivcrficy of Edinburgh, and appointed 
one oi the minifters of the Old Grey Friar’s church. 

About this period he received the degree cf Dofior of 
Divini’y, and was appointed hiftoriographer to his ma- 
jefty for Scotland, and one of his in jelly’s chaplains 
for that kingdom. 

V, s find it r.at eafy to afeerta'n at what period were 
firfl unfolded the great and Angular talents which de- 
ftined Dr Robertfon to be one of the firfl writers that 
refeued Britain from the reproach of not having any 
good hiftorians. _ We are, however, affined, that be¬ 
fore tiie publication of any of his htci ary performance*, 

Qjl 2 " ‘ even 
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p.'iVrtfon. evenFom his firft appearance in public life, his abilities 
had begun to attract the notice of obferving men; and 
to bis more intimate friends he difeovered marks of fuch 
high-minded ambition, as, feconded by thofe abilities, 
could not have failed to carry him to the firft honours 
of his profefiion, in whatever fphere he had been pla¬ 
ced, and whatever oppofition he might have had to 
combat. 

The firft theatre that offered for the difplay of his 
talents, was the General Affembly of the Church of 
Scotland. It is the annual meetings of this court that 
produce-to view men who would otherwife remain in 
the deepeft obfeurity. There the humble paftor, whofe 
lot has been caft in the remoteft corner of the High¬ 
land wilds, feels himfelf, for a time, on a footing of 
equality with the firft citizen in the kingdom : he can 
there difpute with him the prize of eloquence, the moft 
flattering diftinCtion to a liberal mind; a diftinCtion 
which is naturally fought after with the greater eager- 
nefs in that affembly, as the Ample eftablifhment of the 
church of Scotland has rendered it the only pre-emi¬ 
nence to which the greateft part of its members can 
ever hope to attain. 

From the moment Dr Robertfon firft appeared in 
this affembly, he became the object of univerfal atten¬ 
tion and applaufe. His fpeeches were marked with 
the fame manly and perfuafive eloquence that diftin- 
uifhes his hiftorical compofitions; and it was obferved 
y all, that while his young rivals in oratory contented 
themfelves with opening a caufe, or delivering a ftudied 
harangue, he fhowed equal ability to ffart objedtions, 
to anfwer, or to reply ; and that even his moft unpre¬ 
meditated effufions were not unadorned with thofe har¬ 
monious and feemingly meafured periods, which have 
been fo much admired in his works of labour and re- 
fledtion. He foon came to be confidered as the ableft 
fupporter of the caufe he chofe to efpoufe, and was 
now the unrivalled leader of one of the great parties 
which have long divided the church of which he was a 
member. 

When we reflect upon this circumftance, a fid confider 
how much mankind are the fame in every fociety, we 
fhall be the lefs furprifed to find, in the literary works 
of Dr Robertfon, an acquaintance with the human 
heart, and a knowledge of the world, which we look for 
in vain in other hiftorians. The man who has fpent 
his life in the difficult talk of condudting the delibera¬ 
tions of a popular affembly, in regulating the paflions, 
the interefts, the prejudices, of a numerous fadtion, has 
advantages over the pedant, or mere man of letters, 
which no ability, no ftudy, no fecond-hand information, 
can ever compenfate. 

The firft work which extended the Dodlor’s reputa¬ 
tion beyond the walls of the general affembly, was a 
fermon preached, at Edinburgh before the fociety for 
propagating Chriftian knowledge, and afterwards pub- 
lifhed; the fubjedt of which was, ‘ The ftate of the 
world at the appearance of Jefus Chrift.’ The inge¬ 
nuity with which a number of detached circumftances 
are there colledted, and ftiown to tend to one Angle 
point, may perhaps rival the art which is fo much ad¬ 
mired in the bilhop of Meaux’s celebrated Univerfal 
H'ftory. 

This fermon did great honour to the author ; and it 
;s probably to tire reputation he gained by it, that we 


ought to attribute the unanimity with which he was Uolxrtfon. 
called to be one of the minifters of Edinburgh—an 
event which happened not long after, viz. in the year 
1758. In 1759, he publilhed, in two volumes quarto, 

‘ The Hiilory of Scotland, during the reigns of Queen 
Mary and of King James VI. till his Acceflion to the 
Crown of England, with a Review of the Scotch Hifto- 
ry previous to that period.’ This work in its ftrudture 
is one of the moft complete cf all modern hiftories. It 
is not a dry jejune narrative of events, deftitute of or¬ 
nament ; nor is it a mere frothy relation, all glow and 
colouring. The hiftorian difeovers a fufficient ftore of 
imagination to engage the reader’s attention, with a 
due proportion of judgment to check the exuberance of 
fancy. The arrangement of his work is admirable, and 
his deferiptions are animated. His ftyle is copious, 
nervous, and correct. He has difplayed confummate 
fkill in rendering fuch paffages of our hiftory as are fa¬ 
miliar to our recollection agreeable and entertaining. 

He has embellifhed old materials with all the elegance 
of modern drefs. He has very judicioufly avoided too 
circumftantial a detail of trite faCts, His narratives are 
fuccinCt and fpirited ; his reflexions copious, frequent, 
and generally pertinent. His fentiments refpeCting the 
guilt of Mary have indeed been warmly- controverted by 
Meffrs Tytler, Stuart, and Whitaker ; and the general 
opinion now feems to be, that their victory is complete. 

That victory, however, on the part of Whitaker, is 
fullied by the acrimony with which he writes. Dr Ro¬ 
bertfon was no rancorous or malignant enemy of the 
unfortunate queen. While relating, what he doubtlefs 
believed, he makes every poffible allowance for Mary 
from the circumftances in which fhe was placed ; and 
his hiftory will be read with pleafure by candid men of 
all parties as long as the language in which it is com- 
pofed fhall.continue to be underftood. 

In 1769, Dr Robertfon publifhed, in three volumes 
quarto, The Hiftory of the Reign of tire Emperor 
Charles V. with a View of the Progrefs of Society in 
Europe, from the Subverfion of the Roman Empire 
to the beginning of the 16th century.—The vaft and 
general importance of the period which this hiftory 
comprifes, together with the reputation which our hi¬ 
ftorian had defervedly acquired, co-operated to raife 
fuch high expectations in the public, that no work per¬ 
haps was ever more impatiently wifhed for, or perufed 
with greater avidity. The firft volume (which is a pre¬ 
liminary one, containing the progrefs of fociety in Eu¬ 
rope, as mentioned in the title) is a very valuable part 
of the work; for it ferves not only as a key. to the 
pages that follow, but may be confidered as a general 
introduction to the ftudy of hiftory in that period in 
which the feveral powers of Europe were formed into 
one great political fyftem, in which each took a ftation, 
wherein it has fince remained (till within a very few 
years at leaft) with lefs alterations than could have been 
expected, after the fliocks occafioned by fo many inter¬ 
nal revolutions, and fo many foreign wars. Of the hi¬ 
ftory itfelf, it may be fufficient to obferve, that it is 
juftly ranked among the capital pieces of hiftorical ex¬ 
cellence. There is an elegance of expreffion, a depth 
of difeernment, and a correClnefs of judgment, which 
do honour to the hiftorian. The characters are inimi¬ 
tably penned. They are not contrafted by a ftudied 
antithefis, but by an oppofition which refults from a 

very 
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R'lhertfon. very acute and penetrating infight into the real merits py union of ftrength and grace which becomes the rna- Robertfon. 

s—•-v-'w o £ £r;c v i c ij ar3 fle r , fairly deduced from the feveral cir- jefty of the hiftoric mufe. In the fourth book of his 

cumftances of his conduit exemplified in the hiftory. firft volume, which contains a defcription of America 

For this work the doXor got L.45CO Sterling. when firft difcovered, and a philofophical inquiry into 

In 1779. Fit Roberifon publifhed The Hiftory of the manners and policy of its ancient inhabitants, he dif- 
America, in two volumes quarto. This celebrated plays, moreover,#) much patient inveftigation and found 
work may be confidered with great propriety as a fe- philofophy, abounds m fuch beautiful or interefting de¬ 
quel to the preceding hiftory. From the clofe of the fcription, and exhibits fuch variety and copioufnefs of 
15th century we date the moft fplendid era in the an- elegant wilting, that future times will probably refer to 
nals of modern times. Difcoveries were then made, the it as that part of his works which gives the beft idea of 

influence of which defcended to pofterity; and events his genius, and is the moft finilhed of all his produc- 

happened that gave a new direXion to the fpirit of na- tions. 

tions. In 1787 appeared a tranflation of the Abbe Clavi- 

To the inhabitants of Europe, America was in every gero’s Hiftory of Mexico ; in which work the author 
refpeX a new world. There the face of the earth threw out various reflexions, tending in feveral inftan- 
changed ics appearance. The plants and trees and ces to impeach the credit of Dr Robertfon’s Hiftory 
animals were ft range ; and nature feemed no longer the of America. This attack induced our learned hifto- 
fame. A continent opened that appeared to have re- rian to revife his work, and to inquire into the truth of 
cently come from the hands of the Creator, and which the charges brought againft it by the hiftorian of New 
fhowed lakes, rivers, and mountains, on a grander fcale, Spain : and this he appears to have done with a beco- 
and the vegetable kingdom in greater magnificence, than ming attention to the importance of the faXs that are 
in the other quarters of the globe ; but the animal controverted, and to the common interefts of truth, 
tribes in a ftate of degradation, few in number, degene- The refult he published in 1788, under the title of 
rated in kind, imperfeX, and unfinifhed. The human , Additions and CorreXions to the former Editions of 
fpecies in the earlieft ftage of its progrefs, vaft and nu- Dr Robertfon’s Hiftory of America.—In many of the 
merous nations in the rudeft form of the favage ftate difputed paffages, he fully anfwered the Abbe Clavige- 
which pjiilofophers have contemplated, and two great ro, and vindicated himfelf: in others he candidly fub- 
empires in the loweft degree of civilization which any mitted to correXion, and thus gave additional value to 
records have tranfmitted to our review, prefented to his own work. 

the philolophic eye at this period the moft fruitful fub- The literary labours of Dr Robertfon appear to have 
jeX of fpeculation that was to be found in the annals of been terminated in 1791 by the publication of An Hi- 
hiitory. ftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge which 

The difeovery of the New World, moreover, was the Ancients had of India, and the progrefs of Trade 
not only a curious fpeXacle to the philofopjier, but, by with that Country prior to the Difeovery of the Paf- 
the change which it effeXed, an interefting fpeXacle to fage to it by the Cape of Good Hope; with an Ap- 
the human race. When Columbus fet fail for unknown pendix, containing Obfervations on the Civil Polity, 
lands, he flttle expeXed that he was to make a revolu- the Laws, and Judicial Proceedings, the Arts, the 

tioninthe fyftem of human affairs, and to form the Sciences, and Religious Inftitutions of the Indians._- 

deftiny of Europe for ages to come. The importance The perufal of Major Rennell’s Memoir, for illuftrating 
and celebrity therefore of the fubjeX had attraXed the his Map of Hindoitan, fuggefted to Dr Robertfon the 
attention of philofophers and hiftorians. Views and defign of examining more fully than he had done, in his 
fketches of the new world had been given by able wri- Hiftory of America, into the knowledge which the 
ters, and fplendid portions of the American ftory had ancients had of India, and of conlidering what is cer- 
been adorned with all the beauties of eloquence. But, tain, what is obfeure, and what is fabulous, in their ac- 
prior to the appearance of Dr Robertfon’s hiXory, no counts of that remote country. Of his various per- 
author had beftowed the mature and profound invefti- formances, this is not that of which the defign is the 
gation which fuch a fubjeX required, or had finiflied, moft extenfive, or the execution the moft elaborate • 
upon a regular plan, that complete narration and per- but in this liiftorical difquifition we perceive the fame 
f-*X whole which it is the province of the hiftorian patient afliduity in colleXing his materials, the fame 
to tranfmit to pofterity. And as the fubjeX upon difeernment in arranging them, the fame perfpicuity of 
which our author entered was grand, his execution was narrative, and the lame power of illuftration, which fo 
mafterly. The charaXer of his former works was im- eminently diftinguifh his other writings, and which have 
mediately difeerned in it. They had been read with long rendered them the delight of the Britifti reader at 
uncommon admiration. When the Hiftory of Scotland home and an honour to Britifti literature abroad, 
was firft publifhed, and the author altogether unknown, A truly ufeful life Dr Robertfon clofed on the 1 ith 
Lord Chefterfield pronounced it to be equal in elo- of June 1793, at Grange-Houfe, near Edinburgh, after 
quence and beauty to tire produXions of Livy, the pu- a lingering illnefs, which he endured with exemplary 
reft and moft c.'attical of all the Roman Hiftorians. His fortitude and refignalion. Itmay be truly obfervedof 
literary reputation was not confined- to his own conn- him, that no man lived more refpeXed, or died more 
try: the teftimony of Europe was foon added to the lincerely lamented. Indefatigable in his literarv re¬ 
voice of Britain. It may be mentioned, indeed, as the fearches, and poffeffing from nature a found and vigo- 
charaXeriftic quality oi our author’s manner, that he rous underftanding, be acquired a ftore of ufeful know- 
poffeficd in no common degree that fupported elevation ledge, which afforded him ample fcope for the exertion of 
which is fu. table to compofitions of the higher clafs ; his extraordinary abilities, and raifed him to the moft 
and, in his Hiftory of America, he ‘difplayed that hap- diftinguifhed eminence in the republic of letters. As a. 

nainifter.- 
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Reigns a miniller of the gofpel, Le was a faithful paftor, and 
1 judly merited the edeem and veneration of his flock. 

Robini a. a vvor( ] j j le ma y b e pronounced to be one of die 
mod perfeft characters of the age 5 and his name will 
be a lading honour to the ifland that gave him birth. 
Kis converfation was cheerful, entertaining, and inftruc- 
tive ; his manners affable, pleafing, and endearing. 

Dr Robertfon left three fons and two daughters. 
The elded fon is procurator for the church of Scot¬ 
land, and an advocate. The other two are officers in 
the army; and one of them didinguifhed himfelf under 
Lord Cornwallis in fuch a manner as to command the 
warmed praifefrom that illudrious general. 

ROBIGUS and ROBIGO, a Roman god and 
goddefs, who joined in the prefervation of corn from 
blight. Their fedival was kept on the 25th of April. 

ROBIN hood. See Hood. 

Robin Red-Breaft. See Motacilla. 

ROBINIA, false acacia, in botany : A genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 32d order, Papilionacea. The calyx is quadrifid ; 
the legumen gibbous and elongated. There are nine 
fpecies.Themod remarkable are the caragnana andferox, 
the leaves of the former of which are conjugated, and 
x comppfed of a number of fmall folioles,of an oval figure, 

and ranged by pairs on one common dock. The flowers 
are leguminous, and are cluflered on a filament. Every 
flower confiffs of a fmall bell-fhaped petal, CHt into four 
fegments at the edge, the upper part being rather the 
wided. The keel is fmall, open, and rounded. The 
wings are large, oval, and a little raifed. Within are 
10 flamina united at the bafe, curved towards the top, 
and rounded at the fummit. In the midd of a fheath, 
formed by the filaments of the damina, the pidil is per¬ 
ceivable, confiding of an oval germen, terminated by a 
kind of button. This germen becomes afterwards an 
oblong flattifh curved pod, containing four or five 
feeds, of a lize and fhape irregular and unequal; yet in 
both refpedis fomewhat refembling a lentil. 

•This tree grows naturally in the fevere climates of 
Northern Afia, in a fandy foil mixed with black light 
earth. It is particularly found on the banks of great 
rivers, as the Oby, Jenifia, See. It is very rarely met 
with in the inhabited parts of the country, becaufe 
cattle are very fond of its leaves, and hogs of its roots ; 
and it is fo hardy, that the fevered winters do not af- 
fedl it. Gmelin found it in the neighbourhood of To- 
bolfk, buried under 15 feet of fnow and ice, yet had 
■it not differed the lead damage. Its culture confiffs fn 
being planted or fowed in a lightifh fandy foil, which 
mud cn no account have been lately manured. It 
thrives bed near a river, or on the edge of a brook or 
fpring; but prefently dies if planted in a marfhy fpot, 
where the water ffagnates. If it is planted on a rich 
Toil, well tilled, it will grow to the height of 20 feet, 
and in a very few years will be as big as a common 
birch tree. 

In a very bad foil this tree degenerates, and becomes 
a mere ffirub: the leaves grow hard, and their fine 
bright green colour is changed to a dull deep green. 
'’T'he Tongufian Tartars, and the inhabitants of the 
-northern parts of Siberia, are very fond of the fruit of 
this tree, it being almod the only fort of pulfe they eat. 
M. Strahlemberg, authorof a well efteemed defeription 
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of Siberia, aflures us that this fruit is tolerably pleafant P-obina, 
food, and very nourifhing. Thefe peafe are fird in- Robins, 
fufed in boiling water, to take off a certain acrid tade 
they have, and are afterwards dreffed like common peafe 
or Windlor beans; and being ground into meal, pretty 
good cakes are made of them. The leaves and tender 
fhoots of this tree make- excellent fodder for feveral 
forts of cattle. The roots, being fweet and fucculcnt, 
are very well adapted to fattening hogs; and the fruit 
is greedily eaten by all forts of poultry. After feveral 
experiments fomewhat fimilar to the methods ufed with 
anil and indigo, a fine blue colour was procured from 
its leaves. The fmaller kind of this tree feems dill bet¬ 
ter adapted to anfwer this purpofe. The driking ele¬ 
gance of its foliage, joined to the pleafing yellow co¬ 
lour of its beautiful flowers, fhould, one would imagine, 
bring it into requell for forming nofegays, or for fpeed- 
ily making an elegant hedge. 

Befides the qualities above recited, it pofiefles the 
uncommon advantage of growing exceedingly quick, 
and of being ealily tranfplanted. There are large plan¬ 
tations pf it now in Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Iceland. Linnaeus affures us, that, after the Pints fob- 
quinis, erroneoully called the cedar tree of Siberia, this 
tree, of all that are to be found in Siberia, is mod 
worthy of cultivation. 

2. The robinia ferox is a beautiful hardy Ihrub, and, 
on account of its robud drong prickles, might be intro¬ 
duced into this country as a hedge plant, with much 
propriety. It refids the fevered cold of the climate of 
St Peterlburgh, and perfedts its feed in the garden of 
the emprefs there. It rifes to the height of fix or 
eight feet; does net fend out fuckers from the root, 
nor ramble fo much as to be with difficulty kept with¬ 
in bounds. Its flowers are yellow, and the general co¬ 
lour of the plant a light pleafing green. A figure of 
it is given in the Flora Rojica -by Dr Pallas, who 
found it in the fouthern didrifts, and fent the feeds to 
St Peterfbourgh, where it has profpered in a fituation 
where few plants can be made to live. 

ROBINS (Benjamin), a mod ingenious mathema¬ 
tician, was born at Bath in 1707. His parents Were 
Quakers, and of low condition, -confequently neither 
able nor willing to have him much indrudted in human 
learning. Neverthelefs his own propenfity to fcience 
procured him a recommendation to Dr Pemberton at 
London; by whofe aflidance, while he attained the 
fublimer parts of mathematical knowledge, he commen¬ 
ced teacher of the mathematics. But the bufinefs of 
teaching, which required confinement, not fuiting his 
adlive difpofition, he gradually declined it, and engaged 
in bufinefs that required more exercife. Hence he tried 
many laborious experiments in gunnery, from the per- 
fuafion that the refidance of the air has a much greater 
influence on fwift projeftiles than is generally imagined. 

Hence alfo he was led to confide-' the mechanic arts 
that depend on mathematical principles ; as the con- 
ftrudlion of mills, the building of bridges, the draining 
of fens, the rendering of rivers navigable, and the ma¬ 
king of harbours. Among other arts, fortification 
much engaged his attention ; and he rcet with oppor¬ 
tunities of perfedting himfelf by viewing the principal 
drong places of Elanders, in fome tours he made abroad 
with perfons of diftindtion. 

Upon his return from one of thefe excursions he 

' found 
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RoVns. found the learned amufcd with Dr Berkeley's work, Mr Robins was only confulted with refped to the df- 
intitied The Annhjl, in which an attempt was made to pofition of the drawing;, .and that he had left England 
explode the method of fluxions. Mr Robins was there- before the book was printed. Whether this be the 
Rre advifed to clear up this affair by giving a diftind faff, as it is afferted to be by the widow of Mr Walter, 
account of Sir Ifaac Newton’s dodrines, in fuch a man- it is not tor us to determine. 

ner as to obviate all the objeftions that had been made It is certain, however, tlj*t Mr Robins acquired the 
without naming them. Accordingly he publifhed, in fame, and he was foon after defired to compoie an apo- 
1735, A Difcourfe concerning the N..tureand Certain- logy for the unfortunate affair at Preflonpans in Scot¬ 
ty of Sir Ifaac Newton’s Method of Fluxions: and land, which was prefixed as a preface to The Report 
fome exceptions being made to his manner of defend- of the Proceedings of the Board of General Officers on 
ing Sir Ifaac Newton, he afterwards wrote two or three their Examination into the Conduft of Lieutenant- 
additional difcourfes. In 1738 he defended the fame General Sir John Cope ; and this preface was efteemed 
great philofopher againft an objeftion contained in a a mafterpiece in its kind. He afterwards, through the 
note at the end of a Latin piece, called Matho,frue intereft of Lord Anfon, contributed to the improve- 
Cofmotheoria puerilis} and the following year printed ments made in the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich. 
Remarks on M. Euler’s Treatile of Motion, on Dr Having thus eftabliflied his reputation, he was offered 
Smith’s Syftem of Optics, and on Dr Jurin’s Difcourfe the choice of two confiderable employments ; either to 
of diftind and indiftind Vifion annexed to Dr Smith’s go to Paris as one of the commiflaries for adjufting the 
work. In the meanwhile, Mr Robins did not folely limits of Arcadia, or to be engineer-general to the Eaft 
confine himfelf to mathematical fubjeds: for in 1739 India company. He chofe the latter, and arrived in 
he publifhed three pamphlets on political affairs, with- the Eaft Indies in 1750 ; but the climate not agree- 
out his name ; when two of them, relating to the con- ing with his conftitution, he died there the year fol- 
vention and negociations with Spain, were fo univer- lowing. 

fally efteemed, as to occafion his being employed in a ROBINSON (the moll Rev. Sir Richard) arch- 
very honourable poft ; for on a committee being ap- bilhop of Armagh and Lord Rokeby, was immediately 
pointed to examine into the paft conduit of Sir Robert defcended from the Robinfons of Robeky in the North 
Walpole, he was chofen their fecretary. Riding of the county of York, and was born in 1709. 

In 1742, Mr Robins publifhed a fmall treatife, in- He was educated at Weftminfter fchool, from whence 
titled New Principles of Gunnery, containing the refult he was elected to Chrilt-Church, Oxford, in 1726. 
of many experiments ; when a Difcourfe being pub- After continuing his ftudies there the ufual time, Doc- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfadions, in order to in- tor Blackburne, archbifbop of York, appointed him his 
validate fome of his opinions, he thought proper, in an chaplain, and collated him firft to the redory of Elton, 
account he gave of his book in the fame Tranfadions, in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire, and next to the pre- 
to take notice of thofe experiments; in confequence of bend of Grindal, in the cathedral of York. In 1751 
which, feveral of his Differtations on the Refiftance of he attended the Duke of Dorfet, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
the Air were read, and the experiments exhibited be- land, to that kingdom, as his firft chaplain, and the 
fore the Royal Society, for which he was prefented by fame year was promoted to the b fhopric of Killala. A 
that honourable body with a gold medal. family connexion with the Earl of Holderneffe, who 

In 1748 appeared Lord Anfon’s Voyage round the was fecretary of ftate that year, with the Earl of Sand- 
World, which, though Mr Walter’s name is in the wich and other noblemen related to him, opened the 
title, has been generally thought to be the work of faireft profpeds of attaining to the firft dignity in the 
Mr Robins. Mr Walter, chaplain on board the Cen- Irifh church. Accordingly in 1759 he was tranflated 
turion, had brought it down to his departure from to the united fees of Leighlin and Ferns, and in 
Macao for England, when he propofed to print the 1761 to Kildare. The Duke of Northumberland be- 
work by fubfeription. It was, however, it is faid, ing appointed to the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1765, 
thought proper, that an able judge fliould review and he was advanced to the primacy of Armagh, made lord- 
corred it, and Mr Robins was appointed; when, upon almoner, and vice-chancellor of the univerfity of Dub- 
examination, it was rcfolved that the whole fliould be lin. When Lord Harcourt was lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
written by Mr Robins, and that what Mr Walter had land in 1777, the king was pleafed by privy-feal at St 
done fliould only ferve as materials. Hence the intro- James's, February 6th, and by patent at Dublin the 
dudion entire, and many difiertations in the body of the 26th of the fame month, to create him Baron Rokebv 
work, it is faid, were conipofed by him, without receiving of Armagh, with remainder to Matthew Robinfon of 
the leaft afliftance from Mr Walter’s manufcr.pt, which Weft Layton, Efq; and in 1783 he was appointed pre- 
chiefly related to the wind and the weather, the cur- late to the molt illuftrious order of St Patrick. On 
rents, courfes, bearings, diftances, the qualities of the the death of the Duke of Rutland lord-lieutenant of 
ground on which they anchored, and fuch particulars Ireland in 1787, he was nominated one of the lords- 
as generally fill up a f.uloi’s account. No production juft ices of that kingdom. Sir William Robinfon, his 
of this kind ever met with a more favourable reception ; brother, dying in 1785, the primate fuc-eeded to the 
four large impreffions were fold within a twelvemonth ; title of baronet, and is the furvivor in the dired male 
and it has been tranflated into mod of the languages of line of the Robinfons of Rokeby, being the 8th in de- 
Europe. The fifth edition, printed at Loudon hi 1749, ^ cent ^ rom William of Kendal. His grace died a; 
was revifed and correded by Mr Rolfns himfelf. It Clifton near Briftol in the end of Odober 1794. 
appeals, however, from the corrigenda and addenda to No primate ever fat in the fee of Armagh who 
the i ft volume of the Biographic Britan.uca, printed in watched more carefully over the intereft of the church 
the beginning of the fourth vo’ume of that work, that of Ireland, as the ftatute-book evinces. The ad of the 
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Robinfon. util and 12th of his prefent majefly, which fecures to 
bifhops and ecclefiaftical perfons repayment by their fuc- 
celfors of expenditures in purehafing glebes and houfes, 
or building new houfes, originated from this excellent 
man, and muft ever endear his name to the clergy. The 
other afts for repairing cRtirches, and facilitating the 
recovery of ecclefiaftical dues, were among the many 
happy exertions of the primate. 

But it was at Armagh, the ancient feat of the pri¬ 
macy, that he difplayed a princely munificence. A ve¬ 
ry elegant palace, 90 feet by 60, and 40 high, adorns 
that town ; it is light and pleafing, without the addi¬ 
tion of wings or leffer parts; which too frequently want¬ 
ing a fufficient uniformity with the body of the edifice, 
are ur.connefted with it in effeft, and divide the atten¬ 
tion. Large and ample offices are conveniently placed 
behind a plantation at a fmall diftarice. Around the 
palace is a large lawn, which fpreads on every fide over 
the hills, fkirted by young plantations, in one of which 
is a terrace, which commands a moft beautiful view of 
cultivated hill and dale ; this view from the palace is 
much improved by the barracks, the fchool, and a new 
church at a diftance; all which are fo placed as to be 
exceedingly ornamental to the whole country. 

The barracks were erefted under the primate’s direc¬ 
tion, and form a large and handfome edifice. The 
fchool is a building of confiderable extent, and admi¬ 
rably adapted for the purpofe ; a more beautiful or 
better contrived one is nowhere to be feen ; there are 
apartments for a matter, a fchool-rcom 56 feet by 28, a 
large dining room and fpacious airy dormitories, with 
every other neceffary, and a fpacious play-ground wall¬ 
ed in ; the whole forming a handfome front: and at¬ 
tention being paid to the refidence cf the mafter (the 
falary is 4001. a year), the fchool flonrifhes, and muft 
prove one of the greateft advantages to the country. 
This edifice was built entirely at the primate’s expence. 
The church is erefted of white ftone, and having a tall 
fpire, makes a very agreeable object, in a country where 
churches and fpires do not abound. The primate built 
three other churches, and made confiderable reparations 
to the cathedral; he was alfo the means of erefting a 
public infirmary, contributing amply to it himfelf: he 
iikewife conftrufted a public library at his own coft, 
endowed it, and gave it a large colleftiOn of books ; 
the room is 45 feet by 25, and 20 high, with a gallery 
and apartments for the librarian. The town he orna¬ 
mented with a market-houfe and fhambles, arid was the 
direft means, by giving leafes upon that condition, of 
aim oft new-building the whole place. He found it a 
ncft of mud cabins, and he left it a well-built city of 
ftone and flate. Thefe are noble and fpirited works, 
in which the primate expended notlefs than L. 30,000. 
Had this fum been laid out in improving a paternal 
eftate, even then they would be deferving great praife ; 
but it is not for his pofterity but the public good that 
his grace was fo munificent. A medal was ftruck by 
the ingenious William Moflop of Dublin, which has on 
one fide the head of the primate, infcribed “ Richard 
Robinfon, Baron Rokeby, Lord Primate of all Ireland.” 
And on the reverfe, the fouth front of the obfervatory 
in Armagh, eretfed by his grace, with this admirable 
motto, “ The Heavens declare the glory of God.” 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

Robinson (Robert), a diffenting minifter of confi- 
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derable note, was born on the 8th of Oftober 1735 at Robinfon, 
Swaffham in Norfolk. His father died when he was 
young ; and' his maternal grandfather Robert Wilkin, 
of Milden-hall, Suffolk, gent, who had ever been diffa- 
tisfied with his daughter’s marriage, deprived him of 
his maternal inheritance, cutting him off with half a 
guinea. Hjs uncle, however, who was a fubftantial 
farmer, in forrie meafure fupplied this lofs. He took 
Mr Robinfon home, and placed him under the Rev. 

Jofeph Brett, at Reaming fchool in Norfolk, with a 
view to the minifiry of the church of England ; where 
he had for one of his fchool-fellows the lord chancellor 
Thurlow. When about the age of 15 or 16, he im¬ 
bibed the notions of George Whitfield ; on which ac¬ 
count he was difcarded by his uncle, and again expofed 
to poverty and want. He firft direfted his thoughts 
towards the miniftry in the year 1754, and commenced 
preacher in the following year at the age of 20 ; preach¬ 
ing his firft fermon to a congregation of poor people at 
Milden-hall. _. He continued for a year or two as one 
of Mr Whitfield’s preachers, and during that period he 
married. In the year 1758, however, he determined 
to feparate frcm the Methodifts : after which he fettled 
at Norwich with a fmall congregation formed chiefly of 
his methodiftic friends, being at that time an Indepen¬ 
dent. In the year 1759 he Was invited to Cambridge, 
and for two years preached on trial to a congregation 
confifting of no more than 34 people, and fo poor that 
they could only raife L. 3 : 6 : o a quarter for his fub- 
fiftence. In June 1761 he fettled as their paftor, and 
Was ordained in the ufual manner ; at which time we are 
told he exercifed the office of a barber. In 1774, his 
congregation had fo much increafed as to confift of 
1000 fouls, including children andfervants. 

In Cambridge Mr Robertfon’s talents foon attrafted 
notice, and he quickly fet up a Sunday evening lefture, 
which was well attended. His preaching was altoge¬ 
ther without notes; a method in which he was pecu¬ 
liarly happy : not by trufting to his memory entirely, 
nor by working himfelf up to a degree of warmth and 
paffion, to which the preachers among whom he firft 
appeared commonly owe their ready utterance ; but by 
thoroughly ftudying and making himfelf perfeftlymafter 
of his fubjeft, and a certain facility of expreffion which 
is never at a lofs for fuitable and proper words. In 
fhort, his manner was admirably adapted to enlighten 
the underftanding, and to affeft and reform the heart. 

He had fuch a plainnefs of fpeech, filch an eafy and 
apparent method in dividing a difcourfe, and fuch a fa¬ 
miliar way of reafoning, as difcovered an heart filled 
with the tendered concern for the meaneft of his hear¬ 
ers ; and yet there was a decency, propriety, and juft- 
nefs, that the moft judicious could net but approve. 

Several gentlemen of the univerfity, eminent for cha- 
rafter and abilities, we are told, were Iris conftant 
hearers. 

The circumftances which loft him his uncle’s pa:ro- 
nage paved the way for the future events of his life. 

The incident which made him difeard the common fen- 
tifnents on the fubjeft of baptifm, at once marked the 
turn of his mind, and fhows what apparently flight cau- 
fes frequently determine the lot and ufefulnefs of our 
lives. He was invited to the baptifm of a child ; the 
minifter who was to perform the fervice keeping the 
company in long expeftation of his appearance, feme 
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RabiDfon, one f U ggefted, that fuppofing the child were not bap- 
tized at all, he law not how it could affeCt his happi- 
nefs. Though the converfation was not pursued, the 
hint druck Mr Robinfon’s mind ; and he immediately 
determined to read the New Tedament with this paiti- 
cular view, to examine what it faid concerning the oap- 
til'm of infants. He accordingly began with the Gof- 
pel of Matthew ; and, in fuccellion, perufed the hillori- 
cal and epiftolary books; in expectation that he fhould 
find in every following part what he had not met with 
in the preceding paits of the facred volume; namely, 
paffages recommending and urging this rite. But ob- 
ferving, on the whole, a total filence about it, he thought 
it his duty to relinquilh the practice, as without foun¬ 
dation in the rule of our faith ; which appeared to him 
to fpeak only ot the baptifm of believers. 

This change of his lentiments was more unfavourable 
than the former alterations in his religious judgment 
to his worldly views ; and having married very early in 
life from pure affection, he was involved in great diffi¬ 
culties for near 12 years after his fettlement in Cam¬ 
bridge ; as, in that courfe of time, his family became 
numerous, and the fupport of an aged mother, as well 
as of a wife and ten children, depended upon him. 
But unexpected fupplies, from quarters of which he 
was ignorant, frequently relieved his neceffities, and 
confirmed his trull in Providence : yet the fituation of 
his family mull, it is eafy to conceive, have much affeCt- 
ed his mind. For he appears to have poddled great 
tendernefs and fenfibility, and to have regarded with 
peculiar endearment his domedic connections. 

It may be reckoned a circumilar.ee worthy of men¬ 
tion, that the fphere of Mr Robinfon’s miniftry was 
the fame in which his great-grandfather Mr Shelly, of 
Jefus College, and vicar of All-Saints, had, with others, 
diffuied the principles of the Puritans, about the begin¬ 
ning of the laft century, The reputation of the Difien- 
ters in the univerfity and neighbourhood had for almod 
a century been finking into contempt, when Mr Robin- 
fon fettled with the baptift chuich at Stone-Yard. His 
abilities and affiduity, however, raifed their reputation. 
The place in which his people affembled, which was at 
fird a barn, afterwards a liable and granary, and then a 
meet ng-houfe, but Hill a damp, dark, and ruinous place, 
fooii became too fmall for the audience j and feveral of 
the new auditors being men of fortune, they purchafed 
the fite, and ereCted at their own expence a new houfe 
in the year 1764. 

His labours as a preacher were not limited to the 
town of Cambridge ; but foon after his coming there, 
he fet up teveral leClures in the adjacent villages. His 
leClures were either annual or occafional, or dated, on 
fixed days. The ufual time was half an hour after fix 
in the evening; and fometimes at five in the morniflg; 
and now and then in the fummer at two in the after¬ 
noon, for the fake of thofe who came from a diftance. 

He died on the 9th of June 1790, at the houfe of 
William Ruffel, Efq; of Showed green near Birmingham. 
He had laboured under an alarming diforder for fome 
time before ; but on the Sunday preceding his death he 
preached a charity lermon. On Monday he was feiaed 
with a fit; on Tuelday he recovered and went to bed 
tolerably well, and was found dead next morning. 

The abilities of Mr Robinfon were verv cenfiderable, 
Von. XVI, 


as appears from his numerous works; and he poffefled Roborants, 
the quality of expreffing his thoughts in an eafy and 
a forcible . anner. He is ftid to have b^en of an un- 
Iteady t mper, but the frequency with which he chan¬ 
ged h ; s relnious creed is a proof rather of candour than 
urfteadinels. The acrim ny v ith which he treated the 
Church of England, and h s plan of LeClures of the 
Principles of Nonconformity, for the IndruCtion of Ca¬ 
techumens, have expolea him to much cenfure. 

Mr Robinfon’s largefl work, the Hillory of Baptifm 
and of the Baptifts, was publifhed fince his death, and 
is written in the fame flyle and with the fame ability 
as his other works. Though we have heard it remark¬ 
ed by a learned profeffor of Theology in the church 
which he oppofed, it is not a little remarkable that 
there is in it no argument or faCl againfl infant baptifm 
which was not anfwered by Dr Wall nearly 100 years 
ago, of whofe arguments Mr Robinfon however takes 
no notice. 

ROBORANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
{Lengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the con- 
ftitution. 

ROCHEFORT, a handfome and confiderable town 
of France in the territory of Annis. It was conftruCt- 
ed by Louis XIV. and is built in the midft of marfhes 
exprefsly drained for that purpofe; and time evinced 
the utility of the prpjeil, for as a port it foen became 
as neceflary and important to the crown of France as 
Bred or Toulon. It has a department of the marine, 
and has large magazines of naval ftores. There is 
alfo one of the fined halls of arms in the kingdom, 
and a great many workmen employed in making them; 
there are alfo forges for anchors, and work-houfes for 
Ihip-carpenters, who are employed in every thing that 
relates to the fitting out of {hips that come within the 
compafs of their province. They likewife cad great 
guns here; and have artifts, whofe employment is 
fculpture and painting. There are alfo docks for build¬ 
ing men of war, rope-walks, magazines of provifions 
and powder, a manufactory of fail-cloth, an hofpital for 
failors, and proper places to clean the (hips. Add to 
thefe, the houfes of the intendant, the fquare of the 
capuchins, and the fuperb dru&ure which contains 
lodgings for 300 marine guards, where they are taught 
the bufinefs and exercifes belonging to feamen and offi¬ 
cers who go on board the men of war. 

Befide the ufual number of workmen which were 
employed at Rochefort during the monarchy, which 
amounted to about 900, there were about 600 galley 
flaves, occupied in the mod painful and laborious 
branches of fervice. The town is fituatrd on the river 
Cbarente, about five leagues from its mouth, and was 
fortified by Louis XIV. at the time he condrufted it j 
but its fituation is at fo confiderable a didance from the 
fea, as to render it fufficiently fecure from any attack, and 
they have therefore clofed up the battlements, and ne¬ 
glected the fortifications. The town is laid out with 
great beauty and elegance. The dreets are all very- 
broad and draight, extending through the whole place 
from fide to fide ; but the buildings do not correljpond 
with them in this refpeCl, as they are modly low and ir¬ 
regular. W. LoBg. o. 54. N. Lat. 46. 3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT (Francis earl of), defend¬ 
ed of an illuftrious family, next in dignity to that of 
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Rodi foe- the fovereigns, was chamberlain to king Charles VIII. 
cault and Louis XII. His character at court was admired 
as obliging, generous, upright, and fincere. In 1494 
he flood godfather to Francis I. who, when he came to 
the throne, continned to pay great refpedt to that fpi- 
ritual relation. He made him his chamberlain in ordi¬ 
nary, and eredfed, in 1515, the barony of Rochefou- 
cault into an earldom ; and, in his writ of eredtion, cb- 
ferves, that he did this in memory of the great, ho¬ 
nourable,highly ufeful,and commendable fervices which 
the faid Francis had done to his predeceffors, to the 
crown of France, and to himfelf. The earl of Roche- 
foucault died in 1517, leaving behind him an illuftrious 
memory, and a charadfer univerfally refpefted. Since 
his time all the eldeft fons of that family have taken 
the name of Francis. 

Rochefoucault (Francis duke de la), prince 
cfMarfillac, governor of Poitou, was born in 1603. 
—He was the fon of Francis, the firft duke of Ro¬ 
chefoucault, and was diftinguifhed equally by his cou¬ 
rage and his wit. Thefe fhining qualities endeared 
him to all the nobility at court, who were ambitious of 
decorating themfelves at once with the laurels of Mars 
and of Apollo. He wrote two excellent works; the 
one a book of Maxims, which M. de Voltaire fays has 
contributed more than any thing elfe to form the tafte 
of the French nation ; and the other, Memoirs of the 
Regency of Queen Anne of Auftria. It was partly 
at the infligation of the beautiful duchefs de Longue- 
ville, to whom he had been long attached, that the 
duke de Rophefoucault engaged in the civil wars, in 
which he fignalized himfelf particularly at the battle of 
St Antoine. Beholding one day a portrait of this 
lady, he wrote underneath it thefe two lines from the 
tragedy of Alcyonee: 

Pour meriter fon cos ur, pour plaire a fes beaux yeux, 

“ jf’aifait la guerre aux rois,je Vaurois fait auz deux.” 

Which may be thus rendered in Englifh: 

“To gain her heart, and pleafe her fparkling eyes, 

1“ I’vewar’dwithkings,and would havebrav’dthe Ikies.” 

It is reported, that after his rupture with Madame 
Long'ueville, he parodied the above verfes thus: 

Pour ce cetur inconflant , qu’enfin je connois mhux , 

“ jfe fats la guerre aux rots,fen aiperdu les yeux.” 

After the civil wars were ended, he thought of no¬ 
thing but enjoying the calm pleafures of friendfhip and 
literature. His houfe became the rendezvous of every 
perfon of genius in Paris and Verfailles. Racine, Boi- 
leau, Sivigne, and La Fayette, found in his converfa- 
tion charms which they fought for in vain elfewhere. 
He was not, however, with all his elegance and genius, 
a member of the French Academy. The neceffity of 
making a public fpeech the day of his reception was the 
only caufe that he did not claim admittance. This noble¬ 
man, with all the courage he had difpLyed upon vari¬ 
ous critical occafions, and with his luperiority of birth 
and underftanding over the common run of men, did 
not think himtelf capable of facing an audience, to ut¬ 
ter only four lines in public, without being out of 
countenance. He died at Paris in 16S0, aged 6b, 
leaving behind him a character which has been vario.ufly 


drawn by thofe who during his life were proud of his Rochelle, 
friendfhip. That he was w T ell acquainted with human 
nature is certain ; and his merit in that refpedt wa« fully 
admitted by Swift, who was himfelf not eafily impofed 
upon by the artificial difguifes of the hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE, a celebrated city of France, capital 
of the territory of Aunis, with a very commodious and 
fafe harbour, which, though it does not admit veffels of 
any confiderable burden, is yet well calculated for trade. 

“ J’- ma y he divided (fays Mr Wraxal) into three 
parts; the bafon, which is the innermoft of thefe, is 
Only a quarter of a mile in circumference ; and at the 
entrance are two very noble Gothic towers, called the 
Tower de St Nicholas, and the Tour de la Chaine. 

They are now in a flate of decay, but were anciently 
defigned to protedf the town and harbour. Without 
thefe towers is the Avant Port, extending more than a 
league, and bounded by two points of land to the north 
and fouth. Beyond all is the road where the largeft 
fhips ufually anchor, protedfed from the fouth-wefl winds 
by the iflands of Re, Oleron, and Aix.” The cele¬ 
brated mound eredfed by Richlieu extends from fide to 
fide acrofs the whole harbour, nearly an Englifh mile in 
length, and when the fea retires is ftill vifible. “ I 
walked out upon it (fays Mr Wraxal) above 300 feet. 

Its breadth is at this time more than 150 feet, and it 
widens continually towards the bafe. No effort of art 
or power can poffibly imprefs the mind with fo vaft and 
fublime an idea of the genius of Richlieu, as does this 
bulwark againft the fea. While I flood upon it, in the 
middle of the port, between the waves which rolled on 
either fide, and contemplated its extent and ftrength, I 
was almofl inclined to fuppofe this aftonifhing work to 
be fuperior to human power, and the produdtion rather 
of a deity than of a mortal. A finall opening of about 
200 feet was left by Pompey Targon, the architedf who 
conftrudted it, to give entrance to veffels, and fhut up 
by chains fixed acrofs it. A tower was likewife eredt¬ 
ed at each end, no remains of which are now to be 
feen. Neither the duke of Buckingham, nor the earl 
of Lindfey, who were fucceffively fent from England to 
the aid of the beiieged by Charles the Firft, dared to 
attack this formidable barrier: they retired, and left 
Rochelle to its fate. In all probability, a thoufand 
years, aided by ftorms and all the fury of the fea, will 
make little or no impreffion on this mound, which is 
defigned to endure as long as the fame of the Cardinal, 
its author.” 

Before the revolution, Rochelle was a bifhop’s fee, 
and contained a college of humanities, an academy, a 
fchool for medicine, anatomy, and botany, and a mint. 

It cannot lay claim to any remote antiquity, being 
merely a little collection of houfes on the fhore, inha¬ 
bited by filhermen, when William IX. laft count of 
Poidtou, rendered himfelf mafter of it in 1139. From 
this Prince it defeended to his only daughter Eleanor, 
afterwards queen of Henry II. of England 5 and her 
charter incorpora ing the town is ftill preferved in the 
regifters of the city. In the year 1540, Rochelle was 
the grand afylum of the Pi oteftants; and the maffacre 
at Paris was foon followed by the fiege of Rochelle, 
which began in November 1572, and was raifed in 
June 1 573 5 but in 1628, after a moll obftinate re- 
fiftance, and a fiege of 13 months, it furrendered to 
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Rocheftsr. the mercy of Louis XIII. At the beginning of the 
W " v ~' w firll fiege, the number of .nhabitants in the city 
amounted to 72,000; in the fecond they diminilhed to 
28,000; and they were, when Mr Wraxal was there, 
between 17 and 18,000, of which fcarce 2000 were 
Huguenots. The houfes of this city are fine, and fup- 
ported with piazzas, under which perfi ns may walk in 
all weathers ; and the ftreets in general are as ftraight as 
a line. There are feveral handlome churches, and other 
flxudtures, beiides a remarkable pump in the fquare of 
Dauphiny, which throws cut the water through feveral 
pipes. There are no remains of the old fortifications, 
except on the fide of the harbour, where there are bul¬ 
warks and ftrong towers to defend the entrance. The 
new fortifications are in the manner of Vauban. Before 
Canada was ceded to England, and New Orleans to 
Spain, the trade of Rochelle was very lucrative. It 
revived about the year 1773, and, befide that to the 
coaft of Guinea and the Eaft Indies, the inhabitants 
carried on a confiderable trade in wines, brandy, fait, 
paper, linen cloth, and ferge. It is feated on the 
ocean, in W. Long. 1. 11. N. Lat. 46. 10. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, in England, is 
fituated on the Medway, feven miles and a half north 
of Maidftone, and 30 from London. It appears to 
have been one of the Roman itations, from the bricks 
in the walls, as well as the Roman coins that have been 
found about it. It has three parilh churches built with 
ftone and flints, befides the cathedral, which is but a 
mean ftrufture. This little city, which was made a bi- 
fhop’s fee by king Ethelbert, anno 604, has met with 
many misfortunes. In 676, it was facked by Eldred 
king of Mercia; in 839 and 885, befieged by the 
Danes, but refcued by king Alfred. About 100 years 
after, it was befieged by king Eihelred, and forced to 
pay L. 100. Anno 999 it was taken and plundered by 
the Danes, Anno 1088 it was befieged and taken by 
William Rufus. In king John’s time it was taken 
from the Barons, after three month’s fiege; and the 
very next year, viz. 1256, its caftle, founded by Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, was ftormed and taken by feveral 
of the Barons, under the Frejich king’s fon. In the 
reign of Henry III. it was befieged by Simon Monl- 
ford,who burnt its then wooden bridge and tower, and 
fpoiled the church and priory, and then marched off. 
This city has all© been feveral times deftroyed by fire, 
viz. in 1130, on June 3. in 1137, and in 1177; after 
which it is faid to have continued defolate till 1225, 
'when it was repaired, ditched, and walled round. In 
the Saxon heptarchy there were three mints in Rochef- 
ter, two for the kin,t and one for the bifhop. In 1281, 
its old wooden bridge was carried off by the ice, in a 
fudden thaw after a froft which had made the Medway 
paffable on foot. Another was built in the reign of 
Richard II. but poked down again, on the rumour Gf 
an inv.ifion from France. It was afterwards reftored, 
but fo often fubjedt to expenfive repairs, by reafon of 
the rapid courle of the river under it, as well as the 
great breadth and depth of it, that in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III. it was refolved to build a new bridge of ftone ; 
and the fame was begun, and in a manner completed, 
at the expeace of Sir John Cobham and Sir Robert 
Knolles, Edward Ill.’s generals, out of the fpoils they 
had taken in France. It has 21 arches. The town 
is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 12 


common-councilmen, a town-clerk, three fearjeants at Rochefter, 
mace, and a water-bailiff. To its cathedral belong a _ Ro cl: _. 
dean and fix prebendaries. Gundnlph’s tower Hands 
on the noith fide of the cathedral, and is fuppofed 
to have been built by the bifhop, as a place of fecuri- 
ty for the treafures and archives of that church and 
fee. Some fuppofe it to have been intended for a 
bell tower, and others for an ecclefiaftical prifon ; but 
whatever might be its deftination, its machicolations, its 
loop-hole windows, and the thicknefs of its wall?, 

(hows ftrength and defence were confidered as neceffary. 

This tower was 60 feet high, but fome part has lately 
fallen down ; the walls are fix feet thick, and contain 
within them an area of 20 feet fquare : it was divided 
into five floors or ftories of unequal height, and had a 
communication with the upper part of the church, by 
means of an arch or bridge, the fteps of which are Hill 
vifible. It is fuppofed to have been eredted after the 
cathedral was built. For the maintainance of its bridge, 
certain lands are tied down by parliament, to which it 
has fent members from the firft. The town-boufe, 
built in the year 1687, for the court?, aflizes, and fef- 
fions, and the charity-fchool, are two of the beft public 
buildings here.—A mathematical fchool was founded 
here, and an alms-houfe for lodging fix poor travellers 
every night, and allowing them 4 d. in the morning 
when they depart, except perfons contagioufly difeafed, 
rogues, and prodh-rs. In the fummer here are always 
fix or eight lodgers, who are admitted by tickets from 
the mayor. The Roman W.uling-ftreet runs through 
this tr wn from Shooters-Hill to Dover. The mayor 
and citizens hold what is called an admiralty-court once 
a-year for regulating the oyfter-fifhery in the creeks and 
branches of the Medway that are within their jurifdic- 
tion,and for profecuting the cable-hangers, as they are 
called, who dredge and fifti for oyfters without being 
free, by having ferved feven years apprenticefhip to a 
fifherman who is free of the filhery. Every licenfed 
dredger pays 6s. 8d. a-year to the fupport of the courts, 
and the filhery is r ow in a flourilh'ng way. Paitof the 
caftle is kept in repair, and is ufedas a magazine, where 
a party of foldiers do conftant duty. The bridge was re¬ 
paired in 1744, ant * pallifadoed with new iron rails. Ro- 
chefter contains about 700 houfes, and 2000 inhabitants. 

It confifts of only one principal ftreet which is wide, 
and paved with flints. The houfes are generally well 
built with brick, and inhabited by tradelmen and inn¬ 
keepers. It has alfo four narrow ftreets; but no fort 
of manufadtory is carried on here. Stroud is at the 
weft end of this place, and Chatham at the eaft. It is 
27 miles north-weft by weft of Canterbury, and 30 
fouth-eaft by eaft of London. Long. o. 36. E. Lat. 

51.23.N. 

Rochester (earl of). See Wilmot. 

ROCK, a large mafs or block of bard ftone rooted 
in the ground. See Mountain, Petrifaction, and 
Stone. 

Rock, in ornithology, a fpccies of Vulture. 

Rock Bafjns are cavities or artificial bafans cf diffe¬ 
rent fizes, from fix feet to a few inches diameter, cut Crofier’g. 
in the furface of the recks for the purpofe, as .is fcp- Fngiand 
pofed, of colledling the dew and rain pure as it do- and Wiles., 
feended from the heavens, for the ufe of ablutions and 
purifications, preferibed in the druidical religion ; tliefe, 
efpecially the dew, being deemed the pureft of all 

fill'ds.. 
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Kock, fluids. There are two l^rts of thofe bafons, one with 
R o c ket.^ l,'p s or communications between the different bafons, 
■the other Ample cavities. The lips as low as the bot¬ 
tom of the bafons, which are horizontal, and commu¬ 
nicate with one fomewhat lower, fo contrived that the 
contents fall by a gradual defeent through a fucceflion 
of bafons either to the ground, or into a veffel fet to re¬ 
ceive it. The bafons without lips might be intended 
for refervoirs to preferve the rain or dew in its original 
purity without touching any other veil'd, and was per¬ 
haps ufed for the druid to drink, or waih his hands, 
previous to officiating at any high ceremony, or elfe to 
mix with their miiletoe. 

Some of thefe'bafons are Co formed as to receive the 
head and part of the human body ; one of this kind is 
found on a rock called king Arthur’s bed, in the pariih 
of North Hall in Cornwall, where are alfo others, call¬ 
ed by the country people Arthur’s troughs, in which 
they fay he ufed to feed his dogs. 

Rocs-Cryfial, in natural hiftory, otherwife called 
fprig-cryjlal^ a name given to the third order of cryftals, 
from their being affixed to a rock or other folid body. 
See Crystal. 

Rock-Salt. See Salt. 

Rock-OU. See Petroleum. 

Rock-Fijb. See Gobius. 

ROCKET, an artificial fire-work, confiding of a 
cylindrical cafe of paper, filled with a compofition of 
certain combuftible ingtedients ; which, being tied to 
a ftick, mounts into the air, and then burfts. See Py- 

ROTECHNY. 

Theory of the Flight of Sky-RockEis. Mariotte takes 
the rife of rockets to be owing to the impulfe or refin¬ 
ance of the air againft the flame. Dr Defagulier ac¬ 
counts for it otherwife. 

Conceive the rocket to have no vent at the choak, 
and to be fet on fire in the conical bore ; the confe- 
quence will be, either that the rocket would burft in the 
weakeft place, or, if all its parts were equally ftrong, 
and able to fuftain the impulfe of the flame, the rocket 
would burn out immoveable. Now, as the force of 
the flame is equable, fuppofe its adtion downwards, or 
that upwards, fufficient to lift 40 pounds. As thefe 
forces are equal, but their directions contrary, they 
will deftroy each other’s adtion. 

' Imagine then the rocket opened at the choak ; by 
this means the adtion of the flame downwards is taken 
away, and there remains a force equal to 40 pounds 
adting upwards, to carry up the rocket, and the ftick 
it is tied to. Accordingly, we find that if the com¬ 
pofition of the rocket be very weak, fo as not to give 
an impulfe greater than the weight of the rocket and 
ftick, it does not rife at all; or if the compofition be 
flow, fo that a fmall part of it only kindles at firft, the 
rocket will not rife. 

The ftick ferves to keep it perpendicular ; for if the 
rocket Humid begin to ftumble, moving round a point 
in the choak, as being the common centre of gravity of 
rocket and ftick, there would be fo much fridiion 
againft the air by the ftick between the centre and 
the point, ?.nd the point would beat againft the air 
with fo much velocity, that the fridiion of the medium 
would reftore it to its perpendicularity. 

When the cempofition is burnt out, and the impulfe 
upwards is ceafed, the common centre of gravity is 


brought lower- towards the middle of the ftick; by Rocket, 
which means the velocity of the point of the ftick is II 
decreafed, and that of the point of the rocket increa- 
fed ; fo that the whole will tumble down, with the 
rocket-end foremoft. 

All the while the rocket burns, the common centre 
of gravity is fhifting and getting downwards, and ftill 
the fafter and the lower as the ftick is the lighter, fo 
that it fometimes begins to tumble before it be burnt 
out; but when the flick is a little too heavy, thie 
weight of the rocket hearing, a lefs proportion to that 
of the" ftick, the comihon centre of gravity will not get 
fo low but that the rocket will rife Straight, though not 
fo fad. 

Rocket, in botany. See Brassica. 

ROCKINGHAM, a town in Northamptonfhire, in 
England, 87 miles from London, ftands on the river 
Welland. It has a charity-fchool, a market on Thurfday, 
and a fair on Sept. 8. for five days. Its foreft was rec¬ 
koned one of the largeft and richeft of the kingdom, 
in which William the Conqueror built a caltle ; it ex¬ 
tended, in the time of the ancient Britons, almoft from 
the Welland to the Nen, and was no:ed formerly for 
iron-works, great quantities of flags, i. e. the refufe of 
the iron-ore, being met with in the adjacent fields. It 
extended, according to a furvey in 1641, near 14 miles, 
in length, from the weft end of Middleton-Woods to 
the town of Mansford, and five miles in breadth, from 
Brigftock to the Welland ; but is now difmembered into 
parcels, by the interpofition of fields and towns, and 
is divided into three bailiwicks. In feveral of its woods 
a great quantity of charcoal is made of the tops of 
trees, of which many waggon-loads are fent every year 
to Peterborough. There is a fpacious plain in it called 
Rockinghamftiire, which is a common to the four towns 
of Cottingham, Rockingham, Corby, and Gretton. 

King William Rufus called the council here of the great 
men of the kingdom. W. Long. o. 46. N. Lat. 

52. 32. 

ROCKING-Stones. See Rocking- Stones. 

RQCKQMBOLE. See Allium. 

ROD, a land meafure of 16 feet and a half 5 the 
fame with perch and pole. 

Black Rod. See Usher of the Black Rod. 

Fifhing Rod, a long taper rod or wand, to which the 
line is fattened for angling. See Fishing-RoJ. ’ 

RODNEY (George Bridges), Lord Rodney, was 
born in the year 1718. Of the place of his birth and 
the rank of his anceftors we have not been able to pro¬ 
cure any well authenticated account. His father was a 
naval officer; and commanding, at the time of his fon’s 
birth, the yacht in which the king, attended by the 
Duke of Chandos, was paffing to or from Hanover, he 
atked and obtained leave to have the honour of calling 
his infant fon George Bridges. The royal and noble god¬ 
fathers advifed Captain Rodney to educate his boy for 
his own profeffion, promifing, as we have been told, 
to promote him as rapidly as the merit he fhould dif- 
play and the regulations of the navy would permit. 

Of young Rodney’s early exertions in the fervice of 
his country, nothing, however, is known to the writer 
of this abftradt, nor, indeed, any thing of fufficient im¬ 
portance to be inferted in articles fo circumfcribed as all 
our biographical Ihetches muft be, till 1731, when we 
find him, in the rank of a Commodore, fent out to 

make 
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make accurate difcoveries refpe&ing an ifland which 
was fuppofed to lie about 5 ®° L. and about 300 
leagues W. of England : but he returned without ha¬ 
ving feen any fiich ifland as that which he was appoint¬ 
ed to furvey. In the war which foon followed this 
voyage of difcovery, he was promoted to the rank of a 
rear-admiral, and was employed to bombard Havre-de- 
Grace ; which in 1759 and 1760 he confiderably dama¬ 
ged, together with feme dripping. In 1761 he was font 
on ah expedition againft Martimco, which was reduced 
in the beginning of the year 1762, and about the fame 
time St Lucia l'urrendered to Captain Harvey. Both 
thefe iflands were re (to red to the French at the peace of 
17(53. 

In reward for his Cervices, he was created a ktflght 
of the bath ; but being inattentive, as many feameo are, 
to the rules of economy, his circumftances became fo 
embarraffedthat he was obliged to fly from his country, 
with very flight hopes of ever being able to return. 
He was in France when the policy of that court in¬ 
duced them take a decided part with America againft 
Great Britain; and it is feid that fome men in power, 
no ftrangers to the defperate ftate of Sir George’s af¬ 
fairs, offered him a high command in the French navy, 
if he would carry arms againft his own country. This 
offer he rejected with becoming indignation. Soon af¬ 
ter this gallant behaviour, the Duke de Chartres, af¬ 
terwards the infamous Orleans, told Sir George that he 
■was to have a command in the fleet which was to be op- 
pofed to that under the command of his countryman 
Mr ICeppel; and with an infulting air alked him what 
he thought would be the confequence of their meeting ? 
“ That my countryman will carry your Highnefs with 
him to learn Englilh.” was the higb-fpirited reply.— 
When the divifions, which the mutual recriminations of 
Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Pallifer excited in the 
firitifh navy, made it difficult for the miniftry to pro¬ 
cure experienced, and at the fame time popular, com¬ 
manders for their fleets, Lord Sandwich wrote to Sir 
George Bridges Rodney, offering him a principal com¬ 
mand : but the difficulty was for the veteran to find mo¬ 
ney to pay his accounts in France, fo that he might be 
permitted to leave that kingdom. The money, it has 
been repeatedly affirmed, was advanced to him by the 
courtiers whofe offer he had before indignantly rejefted. 
He arrived, therefore, in England, and was again em¬ 
ployed in the fervice of his country. His firft exploit 
after his appointment was in January 1780, when he 
took 19 Spanifli tranfports bound to Cadiz from Bilbea, 
together with a 64 gun fliip and 5 frigates, their con¬ 
voy. On the 16th of the fame month he fell in with 
the Spanifli fleet, confiding of 11 fail of the line, under 
the command of Don Juan de Langara ; of which t-r.e 
was blown up during the engagement, five were taken 
and carried into Gibraltar, among -which was the ad¬ 
miral’s fhip, and the reft were much Ihattered. In April 
the fame year, he fell in with the French fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Guichen, at Martinico, whom he 
obliged to fight, and whom he completely beat; though 
from the (hattered ftate of his own fleet, and the un- 
willingnefs of the enemy to ri(k another a&ion, he took 
none of their flaps. The luccefsful efforts of this gallant 
admiral during the year 1780 were generally applaud¬ 
ed through the nation. He received the thanks of both 
Hcufes of Parliament, and addreffes of thanks from 
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various parts of Great Britain, and the iflands to which 
his victories were more particularly ferviceable. In De¬ 
cember the feme year, he made an attempt, together 
with General Vaughan, on St Vincent’s, but failed. In 
1781, he continued his exertions, with much fuccefs, 
in defending the Weft India iflands ; and, along with 
the above named general, he conquered St Euftatius; 
on which occafion his conduct to the inhabitants has been 
much, though perhaps unjuftly, cenfured. The ifland 
was certainly a neft of contraband traders. 

On the 12th of April 1782, he came to a clofe ac¬ 
tion with the French fleet under Count de Grade ; du¬ 
ring which lie funk one (hip and took five, of which 
the admiral’s (hip, the Ville de Paris, was one. The 
following year brought peace ; but, as a reward for his 
numerous fervices, he had a grant of L. 2000 a-year 
for himfelfand his two fucceffors. He had lung before 
been created a baronet, was rear-admiral of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and at length was juftly promoted to the peerage, 
by the title of Baron Rodney of Stoke, Somerfetfliire, 
and made vice-admiral of Great Britain. He was once 
alfo governor of Greenwich Hofpital. 

Lord Rodney had been twice married ; firft to the 
filler of the Earl of Northampton, and fecondly to the 
daughter of John dies, Efq; with whom he did not re- 
fide for feveral years before his death, which happened 
on the 24th of May 1792. He was fucceeded in title 
and eftates by his fon George, who married in 17,81 
Martha, daughter of the Right Hon. Alderman Har¬ 
ley, by whom, he has Ufiie. 

Of the private life of Lord Rodney we know bur 
little. His attention to the wants of the feamen,anj 
the warrant officers ferving under him, indicated thal 
humanity which is always allied to true courage. Ho 
has often, from the number of dilhes which his rank 
brought to his table, felefted fomething very plain for 
himfelf, and fent the reft to the midfliipmen’s mefs.—, 
His public tranfeiftions-will tranfmit his name with ho¬ 
nour to pofterity , his bravery was unquestionable, and 
his fuccefs has been feldom equalled. It has, indeed, 
been very generally, faid, that his (kill in naval taffies 
was not great, and that he was indebted to the fuperior 
abilities of Capt. Young and Sir Charles Douglas for the 
manoeuvres by which he was fo fuccefsful againft Lan¬ 
gara and De Grade. But, fuppofing this to be true, 
it detrafls not from his merit. A weak or foolifli com¬ 
mander could not always make choice of the ableft offi¬ 
cers for his firft captains, nor would fuch a man be 
guided by their advice. 

Whatever was Lord Rodqey’s fkill in the fcience of 
naval war, or however much he may have been beholden 
to the counfels of others, he certainly poffefled himfelf 
the diftinguifeed merit of indefatigable exertion ; for he 
never omitted any thing within the compafs of his power 
to bring the enemy to aeftion. He therefore unqueftion- 
ably deierves the refpedt and the gratitude of his coun¬ 
try. In the year 1783 the Houfe of Aflembly in Ja¬ 
maica voted L. 1000 towards ere&ing a marble ftatue 
to him, as a mark of their gratitude and veneration for 
his gallant fervices, fo timely and glorioufly performed 
for the felvation of that ifiar.d in particular, as well as 
the whole of the Biitifti Weft India iflands and trade 
in general. We have not, lv.wever, he;-rd of any fuch 
tribute being paid to him in Brim in -.ither before or 
fince his death. 
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Roe ROE, the feed or fpawn of fiftt. That of the male 
H fifties is ufually diftinguifhed by the name of foft roe , 

, or milt s and that of the female, hard roe, or /pawn. 

So inconceivably numerous are thefe ovula or fmall eggs, 
that M. Petit found 342,144 of them in a carp of 18 
inches ; but M. Lieuwenhoek found in a carp no more 
than 211,629. This laft gentlemen obferves, that there 
are four times this number in a cod ; and that a com- 
. mon one contains 9,344,000 eggs. 

Roe, in zoology. See Cervus. 

ROELLA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 29th order, 
Campanacea. The corolla is funnel-fhaped, with its 
bottom (hut up by ftaminiferous valvulus ; the ftigma 
is bifid ; the capfule bilocular, and cylindrical inferior. 

ROGA, in antiquity, a prefent which the emperors 
made to the fenators, magiftrates, and even to the 
people ; and the popes and patriarchs to their clergy. 
Thefe rogse were diftributed by the emperors on the 
firft day of the year, on their birth-day, or on the na- 
talis dies of the cities ; and by the popes and patriarchs 
in paffion-week. Roga is alfo ufed for the common 
pay of the foldiers. 

ROGATION (rogatio), in the Roman jurifpru- 
dence, a demand made by the confuls or tribunes of the 
Roman people, when a law was propofed to be paffed. 
Rogatio is alfo ufed for the decree itlelf made in con- 
fequence of the people’s giving their affent to this de¬ 
mand ; to diftinguilh it from a fenatus confultum, or de¬ 
cree of the fenate. 

RoGATioN-Weel, the Week immediately fucceeding 
Whitfunday ; fo called from the three feafts therein, 
viz. on Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday. 

ROGER de Hoveden, a learned man of the 13th 
century, was born in Yorkfhire, moft probably at the 
town of that name, now called Honuden, fonae time in 
the reign of Henry I. Afcer he had received the firfi 
parts of his education in his native country, he ftudied the 
civil and canon law, which were then become the moft 
fafhionable and lucrative branches of learning. He 
became domeftic chaplain to Henry II. who employ¬ 
ed him to tranfacl feveral ecclefiaftical affairs; in which 
he acquitted himfelt with honour. But his moft meri¬ 
torious work was, his Annals of England, from A. D. 
731, when Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory ends, to A. D. 
1202. This work, which is one of the moft volumi¬ 
nous of our ancient hiftories, is more valuable for the 
fincerity with which it is written, and the great variety 
of fails which it contains, than for the beauty of its 
ftyle, or the regularity of its airangement. 

ROGUE, in law, an idle fturdy beggar; who by 
ancient ftatutes is for the firft offence called a rogue of 
thefirjl degree, and punifhed by whipping, and boring 
through the griftle of the right ear with a hot iron ; 
and for the fecond offence, is termed a rogue ofihefe- 
cond dgree, and, if above 18 years of age, ordered to 
be executed as a felon. 

ROHAN (Peter de), Chevalier de Gie, and mar- 
fhal of France, better known by the name of Marjhal 
de Gie', was the fon of Louis de Rohan, the firft of 
the name,, lord of Guemete and Monta-uban, and def- 
fcended of one of the moft ancient and moft illuftrious 
families of the kingdom. The family of Rohan, be¬ 
fore the Revolution, held the rank of prince in France 
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in confequence of its deriving its origin from the firft fo- Rohan, 
vereigns of Brittany, and clearly admitted by the dukes '**^~** 
of Brittany themfelves in the ftates general of that 
province held in 1088. The houfe of Rohan had ft ill 
another advantage, which was common to it with very 
few families, even the moft diftinguifhed among the 
princes, namely, that inftead of having been aggrandifed 
by the wealth procured from alliances, it had held in 
itfelf for feven centuries the largeft poffeffions of any fa¬ 
mily in the kingdom. 

One of the moft diftinguifhed branches of this family 
was Peter, the fubjedt of the prefent article. Louis XI. re¬ 
warded his bravery with the ftaff of marfhal of France 
in 1475. He was one of the four lotds who governed 
the kingdom during the indifpofition of that prince 
at Chinon in 1484. Two years afterwards he oppo- 
fed the attacks of the archduke of Auftria upon Picar¬ 
dy. He commanded the van-guard at the battle of 
Fornoue in 1495, and fignalized himfelf much in that 
engagement. His bravery procured him the counte¬ 
nance and confidence of Louis XII. who appointed 
him his prime counfellor, and general of the army in 
Italy ; but thefe advantages he loft, by incurring the 
difpleafure of Anne of Brittany the queen. 

The marfhal had flopped fome of her equipage on 
the road to Nantz ; for which that vindictive princefs 
prevailed on her hufband to enter into a procefs againft 
him before the parliament of Touloufe, at that lime 
the moft rigorous and fevere in the kingdom. He was 
on the 15th of February 1506 found guilty, banifhed 
from the court, and deprived i f the privileges and emo¬ 
luments of his office for five years. The expence of 
this profecution amounted to more than 31,000 livres,’ 
and it did no honour either to the king or the queen. 

If indeed it be true, that the queen was never fo much 
delighted as with the humiliation ofiher enemies, flie 
had good reafon to be fatisfied here. John of Authon, 
who had entered into a pretty full detail of this affair, 
reports that Gi6, being removed to the Chateau de 
Dreux, became an objeCt of ridicule to the vc itneffes who- 
had f'worn againft him. He wore a long white beard, 
and, quite full of the thoughts of his difgrace, took ic 
-on one occafion in his hands and covered his face with 
it. An ape, belonging to Alain d’Albret, count of 
Dreux,jumped from a bed where his mailer was re-, 
pofing himfelf, and attacked the beard of G : e, who, 
with fome difficulty, extricated himfelf. This fcene 
not only occafioned much laughter to the whole com¬ 
pany who were prefent, but likewife became iriftantly 
the fubjedl of the farces and mummeries which were 
then afting in France. Even the fchool-boys made a 
reprefentation of it, where, alluding to the name of the 
queen, they faid, that there was a marfnal who wifhed 
to fhoe an afs (un ane), but that he received fuch a 
blow with the foot, as threw him over the wall into the 
garden. Marefchal de Gie died at Paris, the 22d A- 
pril 1513, perfectly difgufted, with courts and gran¬ 
deur. 

Rohan (Henry duke of), peer of France,and prince 
of Leon, was born at the Chateau de Blein in Britta¬ 
ny in 1579. Henry IV. under whofe eyes he gave 
ditlingnifhed proofs of his bravery at the fiege of A- 
miens, when only 16 years of age., loved him with as 
much affefiion as if he had been his own fon. After 
the death of Henry, he became ckr.f of the Calviniils 
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m France ; and was equally formidable for his genius as 
bis fword. In defence of the civil and religious rights 
of his party, he maintained three v.ars again!! Louis 
XIII. The firft, which terminated to the advantage 
of the Proteftants, broke out when that prince w ished 
to eftablifn the Romifn religion in Le Bearn: the fe- 
cond, becaufe of the fiege which Cardinal De Richlieu 
caufed to be laid to Rochelle : and the third, when that 
place was belieged a fecond time. The confequer.ces 
of this war are fufficiently known : Rochelle furrender- 
ed : and the duke de Rohan perceiving, that after the 
taking of this place, the majority of his party were en¬ 
deavouring to make up matters with the court, fuc- 
ceeded in procuring for them a general peace in 1629, 
upon very honourable and advantageous terms. Toe 
only facrifice of importance which the Huguenots were 
obliged to make, w r as their fortifications j which put it 
out of their power to renew the war. Some fadlious 
perfons, dilfatisfied with feeing their fortreffes fall into 
their enemies’ hands, were ready to accufe their general 
of having fold them. This great man, undeserving of 
fuch odious ingratitude, prefented his breaft to thefe 
enraged malcontents, and faid, “ Strike, ftrike ! I wifh 
to die by your hands, after I have hazarded my life in 
your fervice.” The peace of 1629 having entinguilh- 
ed the flame of civil war, the duke de Rohan, no 
longer of ufe to his party, and become difagreeable at 
court, retired to Venice. There is a very particular 
anecdote of him, extracted from the Memoirs of the 
duchefs of Rohan, Margaret of Bethune, daughter of 
the famous Sully. Whilft the duke de Rohan was at 
Venice, a propofal was made to him from die Porte, 
that for 200,000 crowns, and an annual tribute of 
20,000, the Grand Signior would give him the ifland 
of Cyprus, and fully invelt him with the dignity and 
prerogatives of king. The duke was warmly inclined 
to comply with this propofal, and to fettle in the ifland 
the Proteflant families of France and Germany. He 
liegociated this bufinefs at the Porte by means of the 
intervention of the patriarch Cyril, with whom he had 
much correfpondence; but different circumftances, and 
in particular the death of the patriarch, occurred to 
break off the treaty. The republic of Venice chofe 
Rohan for their commander in chief againft the Impe- 
rialifts ; but Louis XIII. took him from the Venetians, 
and fent him ambaflador into Swifferland, and into the 
Grifons. He wiflied to affift thefe people in bringing 
■back La Valteline under their obedience, the revolt of 
which the Spaniards and Imperialifts encouraged. Ro¬ 
han, being declared general of the Grifons, after many 
viitories, drove the German and Spanifh troops entiie- 
ly from La Valteline in 1633. He defeated the Spa¬ 
niards again in 1636 at the banks of the lake of Come. 
France, not thinking it proper to withdraw her troops, 
the Grifons rofe up in arms, and the duke de Rohan, 
not fatisued with the conduit of the court, entered into 
a fpe.ial treaty with them the 28th March 1637. 
This hero, fearing the refentment of cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, retiied to Geneva, wi.h a view' to join his friend 
the duke of Saxe-Weimar, who wiflied him to under¬ 
take the command of his army, then ready to engage 
the Imperialifts near Rhinfield. Although he declined 
this honour, yet he took the command of the regiment 
of Nalfau, with which he threw the enemy into confu- 
.fionj but was himfelf wounded, February 28. 1CG3, 
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and died of his wounds the 13th of April following, at Roll 
the age of 59. He was interred May 27th, in the 
church of St Pierre in Geneva, where th.re is a mag¬ 
nificent monument of marble eredled to his memory, 
having on it the 1110ft illufirious adtions of his li f e. The 
duke de Rohan was one of the greateft generals of his 
time, equal to the princes of Orange, and capable, 
like them, of fettling a comm nwealth ; but more zea¬ 
lous than they for religion, or at leaf! appearing to be 
fo. He was vigilant and indefatigable, not allowing 
himfelf any pleafures w'hich might take ”fF his attention 
from his neceffary employments, and well qu.d fied for 
being the head of a party ; a puff very difficult to re¬ 
tain, and in wh : ch he had to fear equally from his ene¬ 
mies and his friends. It is in this light that Voltaire 
has viewed this illufirious char after, when he cornpoled 
the following veife : 

Avc tom les talent le Ciel I’avoit fait naitre : 

II agit en H:ros ; en Sage il ecrivit. 

II Jut we me grand lommc en combattant fon Mailre, 

Et plus grand lorfqu’il le fir At. 

His military virtues were much heightened by the 
fweetnefs of his difpofition, his affable and courteous 
manners, a id by a generofity which had few examples. 
Neither ambition, pride, nor a view of gain, could ever 
be traced in his charader. He was wont to fay, that 
“ true glory and a zeal for the public good never dwelt 
where felf-intereft reigned.” Rohan had always a par¬ 
ticular regard for Henry the Fourth : “ Truly (laid 
he, fometimes alter the death of that prince) when I 
think of him, my heart is ready to break. A wound 
received in his prefence would have aff rded me more 
fatisfadion than now to gain a battle. I would have 
valued an encomium from him in this art, of which he 
was the greateft mailer of his time, more than the 
united prailes of all the commanders now living.'’ Pic 
wrote feveral interefting performances : t. The Interefts 
ol Princes, printed at Cologne in 1666, in nmo: in 
which work he fully examines the pubhc interells of 
all the princes of Europe. 2. The Perfed General-, 
or an abridgment of the wars from Css far’s Commen¬ 
taries, in i2mo. In this he makes it. appear, that a 
knowledge of thetadics of the ancients might be of much 
ule to the moderns. 3. A Treadle on the Corruption 
of the ancient Militia, 4. A Treadle on the Govern¬ 
ment of the Thirteen Provinces. 5. Memoiis; the 
bell edition of which is in 2 vols i2mo. They con¬ 
tain the hiftory of France from 1610 to 1629. 6. A 

Collection of fome Political Difcourfes on Slate Affairs, 
from 1612 to 1629, 8vo, Paris, 1644, 1693, 1755 ; 
with the Memoirs and Letters of Hen y Duke de Ro¬ 
han relative to the war of La Valteline, 3 voK i2rr.o, 
Geneva, 1757. This was thefirft edition which appe-red 
of thefe curious memoirs: We owe it to the great atten¬ 
tion and diligence of M. le Baron de Zuriauben, who 
publilhed them from diffeient authentic maru cripts. 

He likewife ornamented this edition with geographical, 
bifiorical, and genealogical notes, and a preface, wh ch 
contains an abridged, buc highly interefting life, ol the 
duke de Rohan, author of the menruirs. The abbe 
Perau has alio written a life of him, which occupies 
the 21 ft and 2;d volumes of the Hiuory ol the Illu¬ 
firious Men cf Prance. Some want of fphit might bo 
excufed in the detail of wars finished upwa.ds of 140 

years 
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Rohault years ago j yet the memoirs of the duke de Rohan ftill 
H afford confiderabk pleafure in the perufal. He tells his 
|Ll " ■ ftory with humour, with fofficient exadlnefs, and in 

fuch a ftyle as procures the confidence of the reader. 

ROHAULT (James), a celebrated Cartefian phi- 
lofopher, Was the fon of a merchant of Amiens, where 
he was born in 1620. He became well fkiiled in the 
mathematics, and taught them at Paris, where he be* 
came acquainted with M. Clerfelier, an advocate, who 
gave him hi* daughter in Marriage. Rohault alfo 
taught phil; fophy in the fame city with uncommon 
applaufe. He there improved the arts, and gave ex¬ 
cellent leGmes to die artifts and workmen. He died 
at Paris m 1675. He wrote, in French, 1. A Trea- 
tife or. Natural Philofaphy. 2. The Elements of the 
Mathematics. 3. A Treatife on Mechanics, which is 
very curious. 4. Philofophical Converfations; and 
other works. His Phyfics have been traudited into 
Latin, by Dr Samuel Clarke, with notes, in which 
the Cartefian errors are correfled upon the Newtonian 
fyftem. 

ROLANDRA, in botany: A genus of the polyga- 
mia fegregata order, belonging to the fyngenefia dafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Coirtfiofilte. The common calyx coniifts of 
dillinG Jlofculi , between each of which are fhort fquamie, 
the whole forming a round bead. The partial calyx is 
bivalved. The corolla is fmall and funnel-ihaped, the 
tube fmall as a thread, the lacinia Ihort and acute. The 
ftaroina are five ; the ftyle bifid. It has no other feed 
veffel except the partial calyx, which contains a long 
three-fided feeds 'Of this there is only one fpecies, viz. 
the Argentea; a native of the Weft Indies, and found 
in copfes and wafte lands. 

ROLL, in manufaftories, fomething wound and fold¬ 
ed up in a cylindrical form. 

Few fluffs are made up in rolls, except fatins, gau- 
fes, and crapes ; which are apt to break, and take 
plaits not eafy to be got out, if folded otherwife. Rib¬ 
bons, laces, gallons, and paduas of all kinds, are alfo 
thus rolled. 

A roll of tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, Swifted on 
the mall, and wound twift over twill about a Hick or 
roller, A great deal of tobacco is fold in America in 
rolls of various weights ; and it is not till its arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut. 

A roll of parchment, properly denotes the quantity 
©f 60 fkins. 

The ancients made all their books up in the form of 
rolls; and in Cicero’s time the libraries confifted wholly 
of fuch rolls. 

Roll, in law, fignrfies a fcheduk or parchment 
which may be rolled up by the hand into the form of 
a pipe. 

In thefe fchedules of parehment all the pleadings, 
memorials, and ads of court, are entered and filed by 
the proper officer ; which being done, they become re¬ 
cords of the court. Of thefe there are in the exchequer 
feveral kinds, as the great wardrobe roll, the cofferer's 
roll, the fubfidy-roll, &c. 

Roll is alfo ufed for a lift of the names of perfons of 
the fame Condition, or of thofe who have entered into 
the fame engagement. Thus a court-roll of a manor, is 
that in which the names, rents, and fervices, of each 
tenant are copied and enrolled. 
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Cahes-head Ron , a roll in the two temples, in 
which every beneheT is taxed yearly at 2 s. every barri- I’j. 
fter at x s. 6 d. and every gentleman under the bar at w— 

X s. to the cook and other officers of the houfe, in 
confideration of a dinner of calves-heads provided in 
Eafter-term. 

Mufler-Roct, that in which are entered the foldiers 
of every troop, company, regiment, &c. As foon as a 
foldier’s name is written down on the roll, it is death 
for him to delert. 

RoLLS-Office, is an office in Chancery-lane, London, 
appointed for the cuftody of the rolls and records in 
chancery. 

Majler of the Romo. See Master tf the Rolls. 

Rider-RoLi, a fcheduk of parchment frequently few- 
ed or added to fome part of a roll or record. 

Rolls of Parliament, are the manufeript regifters 
or rolls of the 1 proceedings' of the ancient parliaments, 

Which before the invention of printing were all eagroff- 
ed on parchment, and proclaimed openly in every 
county. In thefe rolls are alfo contained a great many 
decifions of difficult points of law, which were fre¬ 
quently in former times referred to the deeifion of that 
high court. 

Roll, or Roller , is alfo a piece of wood, iron, brafs, 

&c. of a cylindrical fo.m, ufed in theconftrudfion of 
feveral machines, and in feveral works and manufac¬ 
tories. 

Thus in the glafs manufaiShire they have a running- 
roll, which is a thick cylinder of - caft brafs, which 
ferves to conduft the melted glafs to the end of the 
table on which large looking-glaffes, &c» are caft. 

Founders alfo ufe a roll to work the fand whieh they 
ufe in making their moulds. 

The preffes called calendars, as fervtng to calendar 
fluffs withal, conftft, among other effential parts, of two 
rollers. It is alfo between the two rollers that-the 
waves are given to filks, mohairs, and other fluffs pro¬ 
per to be tabbied. 

Impreffions from copper-plates are alfo taken by 
paffing the plate and paper between two relkrs. See 
Rollmg-prefs Printing. 

Rolls, in flatting-mills, &c. are two iron inftruments 
of a cylindrical form, which ferve to draw or ftretch out 
plates of gold, filver, and other metals. 

Rolls, in fugar-works, are two large iron barrels 
-which ferve to bruife the canes, and to exprefs the 
juice. Thefe are caft hollow, and their cavities are 
filled up with wood, the cylinders of which are pro¬ 
perly the rollers. 

ROLLER, in forgery, a long and broad bandage, 
ufoally of linen-cloth, rolled round any part of the 
body, to keep it in, or difpofe it to a ftate of health. 

ROLLI (Paul), was born at Rome in 1687. He 
was the fon of an architect, and a pupil of the celebra¬ 
ted Gravina, who infpiredhim with a tafte for learning 
and poetry. An intelligent and learned Englifh lord 
having brought him to London, introduced him to the 
rcyal family as a mailer of the Tufcan language. Rolli 
remained in England till the death of queen Caroline 
his proteffor, and the patronefs of literature in general. 

He returned to Italy in 1747, where he died in *767, 
in the 80th year of his age, leaving behind him a very 
curious colledlion in natural hiftory, &c. and a valuable 
and well chofen library. His principal works firft ap¬ 
peared 
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peared in London in 1735, in Svo. They confift of 
odes in blank verfe, elegies, fongs, and other things, 
after the manner cf Catullus. There is likewift, by 
him a ColleXion of Epigrams, printed at Florence in 
1776, in 8vo, and preceded with his life by the Abbe 
Fondini. What Martial faid of his own ColleXion 
may be faid of this, “ That there are few good, but 
many indifferent or bad, piece; in it/’ Roili, however, 
bore the charaXer of one of the beft Italian poets of 
his age. During his flay in London, he procured edi¬ 
tions of feveral authors of his own country. The 
principal of thefe were, the Satires of Ariofto, the 
Burlefque Works of Berni, Varchi, 8 cc. 2 vols, in 8vo, 
which poffefs confiderable merit. The Decameron of 
Boccace, 1727, in 4to and folio; in which he has 
faithfully copied the celebrated and valuable edition 
publilhed by the Juntas in 1527 : and, lallly, of the ele¬ 
gant Lucretia of Marchetti, which, after the manu- 
fcript was revifed, was printed at London in 1717, in 
8vo, through the influence and attention of Roili. 
This edition is beautiful; but the work is thought of 
pernicious tendency. There are likewife, by him, 
tranflations into Italian verfe of the Paradife Loft of 
Milton, printed at London in folio in 1735 ; and of the 
Odes of Anacreon, London 1739, in 8vo. 

ROLLIN (Charles), a jullly celebrated French 
writer, was the l'on of a cutler at Paris, and was born 
there on the 30th of January 1661. He ftudied at 
the college Du Pleflis, in which he obtain^ a burfary 
through the interefl of a BenediXine monk of the 
White Mantle, whom he had lerved at table, and who 
difcovered in him fome marks of genius. Plere he ac¬ 
quired the regard of M. Gobinet, principal of that col¬ 
lege, who had a particular efteemfor him. After ha¬ 
ving ftudied humanity and philofophy at the college of 
Du Pleflis, he applied to divinity three years at the 
Sorbonne; but he did not profecute this ftudy, and 
never rofe in the church higher than to the rank of a 
tonfured prieft. He afterwards became profeffor of 
rhetoric in the fame college; and, in 1688, fucceed- 
ed Horfan, his mailer, as profeffor of eloquence, in the 
royal college. No man ever exercifed the fundtions of 
it with greater eclat: he often made Latin orations, 
to celebrate the memorable events of the times ; and 
frequently accompanied them with poems, which were 
read and efteemed by every body. In 1694, he was 
chofen reXor of the univerftty ; and continued in that 
office two years, which was then a great mark of di- 
ftindlion. By virtue of his office, he fpoke the annual 
panegyric upon Louis XIV. He made many very 
ufeful regulations in the univerftty ; and particularly 
revived the ftudy of the Greek language, which was 
then much negledted. He fubftituted academical ex- 
ercifes in the place of tragedies; and introduced the 
pradtice which had been formerly obferved, of cauftng 
the ftudenis to get by heart paffages of Scripture. 
He was a man of indefatigable attention ; and trained 
innumerable perfons, who did honour to the church, the 
Hate, and the army. The firft prefident Portial was 
pleafed one day to reproach Rnllin in a jocular ftrain, 
as if he exceeded even himfelf in doing bufinefs: to 
whom Rollin replied, with that plainnefs and ftneerity 
which was natural to him, “ It becomes you well. Sir, 
to reproach me with this ; it is this habit of labour 
in me which has diftinguiffied you in the place of 
Vol. XVI. 


advocate-general, which has raifed you to that of firft Roll 
prefident: you owe the greatnefs of your fortune to 
me.” 

Upon the expiration of the reXorfhip, cardinal No- 
ailles engaged him to fnperintend the ftudies of his 
nephews, who were in the college of Laon ; and in this 
office he was agreeably employed, when, in 1699, lie 
was with great reluXance made coadjutor to the prin¬ 
cipal of the college of Beauvais. This college was then 
a kind of defert, inhabited by very few Undents, and 
without any manner of difcipline : but Rollin’s great 
reputation and iuduftry foon re-peopled it, and made 
it that flourifhing fociety it has ever fmee continued. 

In this fituation he continued till 1712 ; when the war 
between the Jefuits and the Janfenifts drawing towards 
a crifis, he fell a facrifice to the prevalence of the for¬ 
mer. Father le Tellier, the king’s confeffor, a fu¬ 
rious agent of the Jefuits, infufed into his mailer pre¬ 
judices againft Rollin, whofe connexions with cardinal 
de Noailles would alone have fufficed to have made him 
a Janfenift; and on this account he loft his fhare in the 
principality of Beauvais. No man, however, could 
have loft left in this than Rollin, who had every thing 
left him that was neceffary to make him happy ; re¬ 
tirement, books, and enough to live on. He now be¬ 
gan to be employed upon QuinXilian ; an author he 
juftly valued, and faw negleXed not without uneafi- 
nefs. He retrenched in him whatever he thought ra¬ 
ther curious than ufeful for the inllruXion of youth ; 
he placed fummaries or contents at the head of each 
chapter; and he accompanied the text with fhort fe- 
leX notes. His edition appeared in 1715, in 2 vols 
12mo, with an elegant preface, fetting forth his me¬ 
thod and views. 

In 1710, the univerftty of Paris, willing to have a 
head fuitable to the importance of their interefts in the 
then critical conjunXure of affairs, chofe Rollin again 
reXor: but he was difplaced in about two months by 
a letter de cachet. The univerftty had prefented to the 
parliament a petition, in which it protelled againft ta¬ 
king any part in the adjuftment of the late difputes ; 
and their being congratulated in a public oration by 
Rollin on this ftep, occafioned the letter which ordered 
them to choofe a reXor of more moderation. What¬ 
ever the univerftty might fuffer by the removal of Rol¬ 
lin, the public was probably a gainer ; for he now ap¬ 
plied himfelf to compofe his treatife upon the Manner 
of Studying and Teaching the Belles Lettres, which 
was publifhed, two volumes in 1726, and two more 
in 1728, Svo. 

This work has been juftly efteemed for the fentiments 
of religion which animate its author, whofe zeal for the 
public good prompted him to felecl the choiceft paffa¬ 
ges of Greek and Latin authors. The ftyle is fuffi- 
ciently elegant, but the language on fome occafions is 
not remarkable for delicacy ; and in the book altogether 
there is neither much order nor depth. The author 
has indeed fpoken of common things agreeably, and has 
fpoken as an orator on fubjeXs which demanded the in- 
veftigation of the philofopher. One can fcarcely re¬ 
duce any thing in him to principles.—For example, the 
three fpecies of eloquence; the fimple, the tempe¬ 
rate, and the fublime, can fcarcely be underftood from 
him when we 1 ead that the one refembles a frugal table ; 
the fecond a beautiful ruin, with green wood growing 
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on its banks; and the third thunder and an impetuous 
river which overflows every thing that oppofes it. 

The work, however, has been exceedingly fuccefsful, 
and juftly fo ; and its fuccefs encouraged its author to 
undertake another work of equal ufe and entertainment; 
his Hijloire Ancienne , &c. or “ Ancient Hiftory of the E- 
gyptians, Carthaginians, Aflyrians, Babylonians, Medes 
and Perfians, Macedonians, and Greeks,” which he fi- 
nifhed in 13 vols 8vo. and publifhed between 1730 and 
1738. M. Voltaire, after having obferved that Rollin 
was “ the firft member of the univerfity of Paris who 
wrote French with dignity and correCinefs,’ fays of 
this work, that “ though tire laft volumes, which were 
written in too great a hurry, are not equal to the firft, 
it is neverthelefs the beft compilation that has yet ap¬ 
peared in any language; becaufe it is feldom that com¬ 
pilers are elrquent, and Rollin was remarkably fo.” 
This is perhaps faying too much. There are indeed 
in this work fome paflages very well handled ; but they 
are only fuch as he had taken from the ancient authors, 
in doing juftice to whom he was always very happy. 
The reader will eafily difcover in this work the fame 
attachment to religion, the fame defire for the public 
good, and the fame love of virtue, which appears in that 
on the Belles Lettres. But it is to be lamented that 
his chronology is neither exaCl nor correfponding ; that 
he dates fadts inaccurately ; that he has not fufficiently 
examined the exaggerations of ancient hiftoriaps ; that 
he often interrupts the moft folemn narrations with mere 
trifles; that his ftyle is not uniform ; and this want of 
■uniformity arifes from his borrowing from writers of a 
modern date 40 or 50 pages at a time. Nothing can 
be more noble and more refined than his refledtions ; but 
they are ftrewed with too fparing a hand, and want that 
lively and laconic turn on account of which the hifto- 
rians of antiquity are read with fo much pleafure. He 
tranfgreffes the rule which he himfelf had eftablifhed in 
his Treatife on Studies. “ The precepts which have a 
refpedt to manners (fays he) ought, in order to make 
an impreffion, to be fhort and lively, and pointed like a 
dart. That is the moft certain method of ma¬ 
king them enter and remain on the mind.” There is 
2 vifible negligence in this diction with regard to gram¬ 
matical cuftom, and the choice of his expreffions, which 
he does not choofe at all times with fufficient tafte, al¬ 
though, on the whole, he writes well, and has preferved 
himfelf free from many of the faults of modern authors. 
While the Lift volumes of his ancient hiftory were print¬ 
ing, he publifhed the firft of his Roman Hiftory ; which 
he lived to carry on, through the eighth and into part 
of the ninth, to the war againft the Cimbri, about 70 
years before the battle of Adtium. Mr Crevier, the 
worthy difciple of Rollin, continued the hiftory to the 
battle of Adtium, which clofes the tenth volume j and 
has fince completed the original plan of Rollin in 16 
vols i2mo, which was to bring it down from the foun¬ 
dation of the city to the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
f his hiftory had not fo great fuccefs as his Ancient 
Hiftory had. Indeed it is rather a moral and hiftorical 
difcourfe than a formal hiftory; for the author does, 
little more than point out fome more remarkable events, 
while he dwells with a fort of prolixity on tholie parts 
which furnifh him a free field for moralizing. It is al¬ 
ternately diffufeand barren j and thegreateft advantage 
ef the work is, that there are feveral paflages from T. 


Livy tranflated with great elegance into French. He f Ro h‘ n - 
alfo publithed A Latin Tranflation of moft of the The¬ 
ological Writings relative to the difputes of the Times 
in which he lived. Rollin was one of the moft zealous 
adherents of deacon Paris ; and before the inclofure of 
the cemetery of St Medard, this diftinguilhed character 
might have been often feen praying at the foot of his 
tomb. This he confefles in' his Letters. He pub¬ 
lifhed alfo Lefler Pieces ; containing different Letters, 

Latin Harangues,Difcourfes,Complimentary Addrefles, 

&c. Paris 1771, 2 vols. i2mo. A collection which 
might have been contained in one volume, by keeping 
in only the beft pieces. It is notwithftanding valuable 
for fome good pieces which it contains, for the favour¬ 
able opinion which it exhibits of folid. probity, found 
reafon, and the zeal of the author for the progrefs of 
virtue and the prefervation of tafte. The Latin of 
Rollin is very correct, and much after the Ciceronian 
ftyle, and embellifhed with moft judicious thoughts and 
agreeable images. Full of the reading of the ancients, 
from which he brought quotations with as much pro¬ 
priety as plenty, he exprefled himfelf with much fpirit 
and excellence. His Latin poems deferve the fame 
eulogium. 

This excellent perfon died in 1741. He had been 
named by the king a member of the academy of in- 
fcriptions and belles lettres in 1701 ; but as he had 
not then brought the college of Beauvais into repute, 
and found he had more bufinefs upon his hands than 
was confiftent with a decent attendance upon the func¬ 
tions of an academician, he begged the privileges of a 
veteran, which were honourably granted him. Never¬ 
thelefs, he maintained his connections with the aca¬ 
demy, attended their aflemblies as often as he could, 
laid the plan of his ancient hiftory before them, and de¬ 
manded an academician for his cenfor. Rollin was a 
man of an admirable compofition ; very ingenious, con- 
fummate in polite learning, of rigid morals, and emi¬ 
nently pious. Hejwas rather too religious; his religion 
carrying him into the territories of fuperftition; and he 
wanted nothing but a mixture of the philofophic in his 
nature to make him a very perfect character. Nothing 
could be more benign, more pacific, more fweet, more 
moderate than Rollin’s temper. He ffiowed, it mail 
be owned, fome zeal for the caufe of Janfenifm ; but in 
all other refpeCts he was exceedingly moderate. The 
celebrated poet Roufleau conceived fuch a veneration 
for him, that he came out of baniffiment incognito to- 
Paris, on purpofe to vifil him and pay his refpeCts to him. 

He looked upon his hiftories, not only as the beft mo¬ 
dels of the hiftoric kind, but as a complete fyftem of 
politics and morals, and a moft inftruCfcive fthool for 
princes as well as fubjeCts to learn .all their duties in-. 

Inftead of blufhing at the lownefs of his birth, Rollin 
on no occafion hefitated to fpeak of it. “ It is from 
the Cyclops’s ffiop (fays he, in a Latin epigram to one 
of his friends, to whom he had font a fmall fword) that 
I have taken my flight towards Parnaflus.” He was 
not, however, without feme (hare of vanity, efpecially 
at hearing mention made of his writings, of which the 
well timed pra-ifes of his adherents had given him a very- 
high opinion. He fpoke without any diffimulation 
what he thought; and his opinions were lefs the effeCt 
of prefumption than of opennefs of heart. He was one 
of thofe men who are vain without any mixture of 

pride. 
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Rolling, pride. Rolltn fpoke pretty well; but he had a greater were a field open on all Tides to the violence of the Ro ' !o 

R°l!o. readinefs of writing than fpeaking; and much more fa- northern nations. But the great Alfred had fome Romance, 
tisfa&ion might be derived from his works than from years before eftablifted fuch order in his part of the «- 

his converfation. His name became famous through- ifland, that Rollo, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, de- 
out Europe; feveral princes fought the honour of his fpaired of forming there filch a fettlement as Ihould 
friendffiip. The duke of Cumberland and the prince- make him amends for the lofs of his own country. He 
royal of Pruffia (afterwards king) were among the lift pretended, therefore to have had a fupernatural dream, 
of his admirers. This monarch honoured him with fe- which promifed him a glorious fortune in France, and 
feral letters; in one of which he pays him the follow- which ferved at lead to fupport the ardour of his fol- 
ing compliment, “ Men of your character are fit com- lowers. The weaknefs of the government in that 
panions for kings.” As to the literary merit of this kingdom, and the confufion in which it was involved, 
author, it was, we fufpeft, too much extolled in his own were ftill more perfuafive reafons to infure them of 
time, and has been too much undervalued in ours. fuccefs. Having therefore failed up the Seine to ' 

ROLLING, the motion by which a fhip rocks Rouen, he immediately took that capital of the pro- 
from fide to fide like a cradle, occafioned by the agi- fince, then called Neujlria , and making it bis maga- 
tation of the waves. zine of arms, he advanced up to Paris, to which he 

Rolling, therefore, is a fort of revolution about an laid fiege in form. This war at length ended in the 
imaginary axis pafling through the centre of gravity entire ceflion of Neuftria, which Charles the Simple 
of a fhip : fo that the nearer the centre of gravity is to was obliged to give up to Rollo and his Normans in 
the keel, the more violent will be the rolling motion ; order to purchafe a peace. Rollo received it in perpe- 
becaufe the centre about which the vibrations are made tuity to himfelf and his pofterity, as a feudal duchy de¬ 
ls placed fo low in the bottom, that the refiftance made pendent on the crown of France. A defeription of the 
by the keel to the volume of water which it difplaces interview between Charles and this new duke gives us 
in rolling, bears very little proportion to the force of a curious picture of the manners of thefe Normans (as 
the vibration above the centre of gravity, the radius of they were called by foreigners) ; for the latter would 
which extends as high as the maft-heads. not take the oath of fealty to his fovereign lord any 

But if the centre of gravity is placed higher above other way than by placing his hands within thofe of the 
the keel, the radius of vibration will not only be dimi- king; and abfolutely refufed to kifs his feet, as cuftom 
nifhed, but an additional force to oppofe the motion of then required. It was with great difficulty he was pre¬ 
rolling will be communicated to that part of the (hip’s vailed on to let one of his warriors perform this ceremo- 
bottom which is below the centre of gravity. ny in his ftead ; but the officer to whom Rollo deputed 

So far as relates to the effeft of rolling, when pro- this fervice, fuddenly raifed the king’s foot fo high, that 
duced by the quality or ftowage of the ballaft, and to he overturned him on his back; a piece of rudenefs 
the manner by which it may be prevented, viz. a which was only laughed at: to fuch a degree were the 
change of the quantity or difpolition of the ballaft, we Normans feared, and Charles defpifed. 
fliall endeavour to explain under the article Trim. It Soon after, Rollo was perfuaded to embrace Chrifti- 
may, however, be neceffary to remark, that the con- anity, and he was baptized with much ceremony by the 
ftvudtion of the fhip’s bottom may alfo contribute to archbifhop of Rouen in the cathedral of that city. As 
diminifh this movement confiderably. foon as he faw himfelf in full poffeffion of Normandy, 

Many fatal difafters have happened to (hips arifing he exhibited fuch virtues as rendered the province hap- 
from a violent rolling ; as the lofs of die mafts, loofen- py, and defervedto make his former outrages forgotten, 
ing of the cannon, and draining violently on the decks Religious, wife, and liberal, this captain of pirates be- 
and fides, fo as to weaken the fhip to a great degree, came, after Alfred, the greateft and moft humane prince 
See Pitching. ofhistime. 

RollinG-P refs . See Rolling Pnsss. ROMAN, in general, fomething belonging to the 

RoLUNG-Tackle, a pulley or purchafe fattened to city of Rome. See Rome. 
that part of a fail-yard which is to the windward of King of the ROMANS, in modern hiftory is a 
the mail, in order to confine the yard clofe down to prince eledted to be fucceffor to the reigning emperor 
the leeward when the fail is furled. of Germany. 

It is ufed to prevent the yard from having a great ROMANCE in matters of literature, a fabulous re- 
fridtion againft the mail in a high fea, which would be lation of certain adventures defigned for the entertain- 
equally pernicious to both. ment and inftrudtion of the readers, and differing from 

ROLLO, the conqueror of Normandy, was a Nor- the novel as it always exhibits adtions great, dangerous, 
wegian duke, baniflied from his country by Harold and generally extravagant. Many authors of the firft 
Harfagre, who conquered Norway in 870, on account name have written on the ancient Romance. Ithasex- 
qf the piracies he exercifed, He firft retired with his ercifed the pen of Hurd, of Warburton, and of fome 
fleet among the iflands of the Hebrides to the north- ladies, who have not thought it any derogation to the 
weft of Scotland, whither the flower of the Norwegian fenfibility of their fex to unite antiquarian refearch 
pobility had fled for refuge ever fince Harold had be- with the cultivation of th t belles lettres. We have not, 
come matter of the whole kingdom. He was there re- however, feen any where fo concife, juft, and elegant 
ceived with open arms by thofe warriors, who, eager an account of the origin and prog refs of romances as in 
for conqueft and revenge, waited only for a chief to D’lfraeli’s Curiofities of Literature. “ Romance (fays 
undertake fome glorious enterpiil'e. Rollo felting this writer) has been elegantly defined the offspring of 
himfelf at their head, and feeing his power formidable, fiffion and love. Men of learning have amufl-d them- 
faited towards England, which had been long as it felves with tracing the epocha of romances." In this. 

S s 2 refearch 
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refearch they have difplayed more ingenuity than judge¬ 
ment ; and fome have fancied that it may have exifted 
as far back as the time of Ariftotle ; Dearchus, one of 
his difciples, having written feveral works of this amu- 
fing fpecies. 

“ Let us, however, be fatisfied in deriving it from the 
Theagenes and Chariclea of Heliodorus, a bifliop who 
lived in the 4th century, and whofe work has been lately 
tranflated. This elegant prelate was the Grecian Fene- 
lon (a). Beautiful as thefe compofitions are when the 
imagination of the writer is fufficiently ftored with 
accurate obfervations on human nature, in their birth, 
like many of the fine arts, they found in the zealots of 
religion men who oppofed their prog refs. However 
Heliodorus may have delighted thofe who were not in- 
fenfible to the felicities of a fine imagination, and to 
the enchanting elegancies of ftyle, he raifed himfelf, 
among his brother ecclefiaftics, enemies ; who at length 
fo far prevailed, that it was declared by a fynod, that 
his performance was dangerous to young perfons, and 
that if the author did not fupprefsit, he mult refign his 
bifhoprick. We are told he preferred his romance 
to his bifhopric. Even fo late as in Racine's time, it 
was held a crime to perufe thefe unhallowed 1 pages. 
He informs us, that the firft effufions of his rftufe were 
in' confequence of Undying that ancient romance, which 
his mailer obferving him to devour with the keennefs of 
a famifhed man,-he frtatched it from his hands-and flung 
it in the fire ; a fecond' copy experienced the fame fate. 
What could Racine do ? He bought a third, and took 
the precaution of devouring it fecretly till he got it by 
heart; after which he offered it to his mafter with a 
fmile to burn, if he chofe, like theothers. 

The decifion of thefe bigots Was founded in their 
opinion of the immorality of fuch works. They alleged, 
that the writers paint too warmly to the imagination, 
addrefs themfelves too forcibly'to the paffions; and in 
general, by the freedom of their reprcfentations, hover 
on the borders of indecency. This cenfure is certainly 
well-founded. Many of the old romances, and even of 
the dramas* aCted in Europe two centuries ago, are 
fuch as common proftitutes would in this age think in¬ 
decent. But we are at prefent concerned with the ori¬ 
gin of romance. 

“ The learned Fleury, thinks that they were not known 
till the 12th century, and gives as their original the 
hiftory of the dukes of Normandy. Verdier, wh’ofe 
opinion is of no great weight, fays the invention of ro'- 
mance was owing to the Normans of France ; and that' 
thefe fictions being originally written in the old Nor¬ 
man language, they were entitled Normances ; the name 
was afterwards-altered to that of Romances. The Spa¬ 
niards, who borrowed them from the French, called 
them Romanzes, which allb did the Italians. 

“ Dorn Rivet, one of the learned a (foci at es of the'con- 
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gregation of St Mr.ur, authors of the Literary Hiftory 
of France, fixes their origin in the 10th century. He 
fays, that the mod; ancient romance known was one 
which appeared in the middle of that century,">under 
the title of Philomtna , or the Beloved. This romance 
contains the pretended exploits of Charlemagne before 
Narbonne. At Touloufe, he tells us, they have pre"- 
ferved a copy of the Philomena in its original language ; 
that is to fay, the Romaunt or poliflied ; fuch as was 
then fpoken at court. They preferred this language 
to the Latin, which Was then that of the common 
people, but vitiated with their corruptions. 

“ So far have we travelled on the road of conjecture: 
we fli'all now turn into the path of fadt. It is certain 
that thefe compofitions derive their name from the lan¬ 
guage in which they were firft written. AbbC Iraild 
Has given us the character of the earlieft romances, 
which we fhall tranfcribe ; for to add to what is well ex- 
prefled, however it may pleafe the vanity of a writer, 
feldom tends 1 to the gratification of the reader. 

* The firft romances were a monftrous afiemblage 
of hiftbries, in which truth and fiction were equally 
blended, but all without probability ; a compofition of 
amorous adventures, and all the extravagant ideas of 
chivalry. The incidents are infinitely multiplied ; defti- 
tute of connection, of order, and art. Thefe are the an¬ 
cient and miferable romances which Cervantes, in his 
celebrated fatirical romance of Don Quixote, has cover¬ 
ed With an eternal ridicule.’ 

“ It is, however, from thefe productions rather in their 
improved ftate, that poets of all nations have drawn 
their richeft inventions. The agreeable wildnefs of that 
fancy which charaCterifed the eaftern nations was caught' 
by the crufaders. When they returned home, they 
mingled in their own the cuftoras of each country. The 
Saracens, who were men like themfelves, becaufe they 
were of another religion, and were therefore their ene¬ 
mies, were pictured under the tremendous form of Pay 
mm Giants. The credulous reader of that day followed 
With trembling anxiety the Red-crofs Knight. It was 
thus that fiction embellifhed religion, and religion invi¬ 
gorated fiction. Such incidents have enlivened the 
cantos of Ariofto, and adorned the epic of Taffo. 
Spenfer is the child of their creation ; and it is certain 
that we are indebted to them for fome of the bold and 
ftrong touches of Milton.” 

Other circumftances however have been affigned as 
the fources of thefe extravagant fictions. “ Caftles were 
ereCted to repulfe the vagrant attacks of the Normans ; 
and in France (from the year 768 10987) thefe places 
became fatal to the public repole. The petty defpots 
who raifed thefe caftles, pillaged whoever paffed, aiid 
carried off the females who pleafed them. Rapine, of 
every kind, was the privilege of Lords! Mezeray ob- 
ferves, that it is from thefe circumftances romances 

have 


(a) An ingenious and learned friend inquires, ‘ Is not the romance of the Golden Afs, by Apuleius, to be. 
confidered as an earlier fpecimen than that of Heliodorus ?’ To this our author has no objection ; but he would 
not warrant any romance to be the JirJl that ever was written. It is thus that fome writers, more learned tharr 
fugacious, have difcovered the firft inventor of epiftolary correfpondence. A lady receives this honour: iuch. 
learning is defperate ! From the Afiiatic Refeafches and other publications on Oriental literature, we are 1 d to 
believe, that the native country of romance is the eaft j where it l’eems to have ftourith.d m all its extravagant, 
grandeur from time immemorial.. 
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Romance, h.ive Invented their tales of knights-errant, monfters, and 
giants. 

“ De Saint Foix, in his Hiftorical Eflays on this fub- 
jedf, thus expre/fes himfelf: { Women and girls were 
not in greater fecurity when they palTed by abbeys. 
The monks fuftained an affault rather than relinquifh 
their prey : if they faw tliemfelves lofing giound, they 
brought to their walls the relics of fome faint. Then it 
generally happened that' the alfailants, feized with aw¬ 
ful veneration, retired, and dared not to purfue their 
vengeance. This is the origin of the enchanter's, of 
the enchantments, and of the enchanted caftles, defcribed 
in romances. 5 

“ To thefemay be added what the author of Northern 
Antiquities. Vol. I. p. 243, writes, that ‘ as the walls 
of the caftles ran winding round them, they often called 
them by a name which fignified ftrpents or dragons ; and 
in thefe were commonly fecured the women and young 
maids of diftin&ion, who were feldom fafei at a time 
when fo many bold warriors were rambling up and 
down in fearch of adventures. It was this cuftom 
which gave occafion to ancient romancers, who knew 
not how to defcribe any thing fimply, to invent fo 
many fables concerning princeffes of great beauty, 
guarded by dragons. 5 

“ The Italian romances of the 14th century were 
fpread abroad in great numbers. They formed the po¬ 
lite literature of the day. But if it is not permitted to 
authors freely to exprefs their ideas, and give full play 
to the imagination, thefe works mull never be placed 
in the ftudy of the rigid moralift. They indeed puflied 
their indelicacy to the verge of groffnefs, and leemed 
rather to feek than to avoid fcenes which a modern 
■would blufh to defcribe. They (to employ the expref- 
fion of one of their authors) were n it afhamed to name 
What God had created. Cinthia, Bandello, and others, 
but chiefly Boccacio, rendered libertinifm agreeable, 
by the fafcinating charms of a polilhed Ityle, and a lu¬ 
xuriant imagination. 

“ This however muft not be admitted as an apology 
for immoral works ; for poifon is dill poifon, even when 
it is delicious. Such works were, and ftill continue 
to be, the favourites of a nation which is ftigmatifed 
for being prone to illicit plealure's and impure amours. 
They are ftill curious in their editions, and are not par- 
fimonious in their price for what they call an uncaftra- 
ted copy. There are many Italians, not literary men, 
who are in poffeflion of an ample library of thefe old 
novelilts. 

If we pafs over the moral irregularities of thefe ro¬ 
mances, we may difcover a rich vein of invention, which 
only requires to be releafed from that rubbifh which 
disfigures it to become of an invaluable price. The 
Decamerons, the Hecatommiti, and the Novellas of thefe 
writers, made no iriconfiderable figure in the little li¬ 
brary of our Shakefpeare. Chaucer is a notorious imi¬ 
tator and lover of them; his Knight’s Tale is little more 
than a paraphrafe of Boccacio’s Tefeoide. Fontaine 
has caught all their charms with all their licentioufnefs. 
From inch wotks, thefe great poets, and many of their 
contemporaries, frequently borrowed their plots; not 
uncommonly kindled at their flame the ardour of their 
genius ; but bending too fubmiffively to their own pe¬ 
culiar taftej or that of their age, in extradling the ore, 
they have not purified it ol the alloy- 


“ We muft now turn our contemplation to the French 
romances of the laft century. They were then carried 
to a point of perfection, which as romances they can¬ 
not exceed. To this the Aftrea of D’Urfe greatly 
contributed. It was followed by the illuftrious Baffa, 
the great Cyrus, Clelia, See. which, though not adapt¬ 
ed to the prefent age, gave celebrity to their authors. 
Their ftyle, as well as that of the Aftrea, is diffufe and 
infipid. Zaide (attributed by fome to Segrais, but by 
Huet to Madame La Fayette) and the priricefs of 
Cleves are tranflated, and though they are maft’erpieces 
of the kind, were never popular in our country, and 
are little adapted to its genius. 

“ It is not furpriiing that romances have been regard¬ 
ed as pernicious to good fenfe, morals, tafte, and lite¬ 
rature. It was in tills light that they were confidered by 
Boileau ; becaafe a few had fucceeced, a croud invta- 
ted their examples. Gomberville and Scudery, and a 
few more were admired} but the fatirift diffolved the 
illufion. This he did moft effectually by a dialogue, 
in which he ridicules thofe citizens of a certain diftrid, 
whofe charaders were concealed in thefe romances, un¬ 
der the names of Brutus, Horace Codes, Lucretius, 
and Clelia. This dialogue he only read to his friends, 
and did not give it for a long time to the public, as 
he efteemed mademcifelle de Scudery; but when at 
length it was publifhed, it united all the romance wri¬ 
ters againft our fatirift. 

“ From romances, which had now exhaufted the pa¬ 
tience of the public, fprung novels. They attempted 
to allure attention by this inviting title, and reducing 
their works from ten to two volumes. The name of 
romance difgufted; and they fubftltuted thofe of hifto- 
ries, lives, memoirs, and adventures. In thefe works 
(obferves Irail) they quitted the unnatural incidents, 
the heroic ptojedls, the complicated and endlefs in¬ 
trigues, and the exertion of noble paffions ; heroes were 
not now taken from the throne, they were fought for 
even amongft the loweft ranks of the people. On this 
fubject, I fliall juft obferve, that a novel is a very dan¬ 
gerous poifon in the hand of a libertine ; it may be a. 
lalufary’ medicine in that of a virtuous writer.” See 
Novel. 

ROMAGNA, a province "of Italy, in the pope’s 
territories, bounded on the north by the Ferrarefe, 
on the fouth by Tufcany and the duchy of Urbino, 
on the eaft by the Gulf of Venice, and on the weft 
by the Bolognefe and a part of Tufcany. It is fertile 
in corn, wine, oil, fine fruits, and paftures. It has 
alfo mines, mineral waters, and falt-works, which make 
its principal revenue. Ravenna is the capital town. 

ROMANIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, 
Sounded on the north by Bulgaria, on the eaft'by the 
Black Sea, on the fouth by the Archipelago and the 
fea of Marmora, and on the weft by Macedonia and- 
Bulgaria; being 200 miles in length' and 150 in 
breadth. It was formerly called Tbrace, and is the 
principal and largeft of all the provinces the Turks pof- 
Lfs in Eutope. It 1* ^ 
paftures, and there 
It is divided into three great governments or fangia- 
cates ; namely, Kirkel, of which Philipoli is the ca¬ 
pital ; Galipoli, whofe capital is of the fame name ; 
and Byzantium, or B\z!a, or Viza, of which Cor.- 
ftanUnople is the capita’. " r hc Turks bellow the 

name. 


Rome 


Romania. 


fruitful country in corn and 
are mines of filver, lead, and alum. 
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Romano, name of Rometia on all the territories they poflefs in 
Rome. Europe. 

ROMANO (Giulia), a famous painter, was the 
difciple of Raphael, who .had fuch an affediion for him, 
that he appointed him, with John Francis, Penni, his 
heir. His conceptions were more extraordinary and 
more elevated than even thofe of his mafter, but not 
fo natural. He was wonderful in the choice of atti¬ 
tudes ; but did not perfectly underftand the lights and 
(hades, and is frequently harih and ungraceful. The 
folds of his draperies, fays Du Frefnoy, are neither 
beautiful nor great, eafy nor natural, but all extrava¬ 
gant, like thefantaftical habits of comedians. He was, 
however, fuperior to raoft painters, by his profound 
knowledge of antiquity ; and, by converfing with the 
works of the mod excellent poets, particularly Homer, 
he made himfelf mafter of the qualifications neceffarily 
required in a great defigner. Julio Romano was alfo 
well (killed in architecture. He was employed by car¬ 
dinal de Medicis, who was afterwards pope under the 
name of Clement VII.; and afterwards went to Mantua, 
whither he was invited by Frederic Gonzaga, marquis 
of that city, in order to avoid his being juftly puniffted 
for his having drawn at Rome the defigns of 20 ob- 
feene plates, engraved by Mark Antony, to which A- 
retins added the fame number of fonnets. Julio Ro¬ 
mano embelliflied the city of Mantua with many of his 
performances both in painting and architecture; and 
died in that city in 1545, at 54 years of age, much 
regretted by the marquis, who had an extraordinary 
friendfhip for him. 

ROME, a very ancient and celebrated city of Ita¬ 
ly, fituated on the river Tiber, in E. Long. 13 0 . N. 
Lat. 41.45. once the capital of the greateft empire in 
the world; and famous in modern hiftory for being the 
centre of an ecclefiaftical tyranny, by which for many 
ages the greateft part of the world was held in fubjec- 
j tion. 

Romans The ancient Romans derived their, origin from 2 E- 
defeended neas the Trojan hero : and though fome hiftorians pre- 
from JE- tend to treat his voyage into Italy as a mere fable, yet 
! ‘ v-1 '* no fufficient reafons for rejecting this account have been 
offered, nor has any more probable hiftory of the origin 
of the Roman name been given; fo that, without en¬ 
tering into the difpiite, we (hall proceed to the hiftory 
of iEneas and his fucceffors as they are recorded by the 
generality of Latin writers. 

When the Greeks, by the treachery of the fons of 
Antenor, or by whatever other means it happened, 
were become matters of Troy, iEneas with the forces 
under his command retired into the fortrefs of the city, 
a and defended it bravely for fome time ; but yielding at 
-®neasflies length to neceftity, he conveyed away his gods, his fa- 
irom Troy ther, wife, and children, with every thing he had that 
to mount was valuable, and, followed by a numerous crowd of 
f!a. Trojans, fled to the ftrong places of Mount Ida. Hi¬ 
ther all thofe of his countrymen, who were more an¬ 
xious than the reft to preferve their liberty, flocked to 
him from the feveral towns of Troas. His army thus, 
augmented and advantageoufly polled, he continued 
quiet, waiting for the departure of the Greeks, who, 
it was imagined, would return home as foon as they 
had pillaged the country. But thefe, after they had 
enriched themfelves with the fpoils of Troy and of the 
neighbouring towns, turned their arms againft the fu¬ 


gitives, refolving to attack them in their ftrong-holds Rome, 
upon the mountain. .Eneas, to avoid the hazard of 
being forced in his laft refuge, had recourfe to nego- 
ciation; and, by his heralds, intreated the enemy not Makes 
to conftrain him to a battle. Peace was granted him, peace with’ 
on condition that he with his followers quitted the Tro- the Greeks 
jan territories ; and the Greeks, on their part, promi- ? nd leaves 
fed not to molefl him in his retreat, but to let him lf * 
fafely pafs through any country within the extent of 
their domination. 

Upon this affiirance .Eneas equipped a fleet, in or¬ 
der to feek a fettlement in fome foreign land. We are 
told, that at his departure he left his elded fon Afca- 
nius with the Dafylites, a people of Bithynia, who de- 
fired to have him for their king ; but that the young 
prince did not remain long with them : for when Sca- 
mandrius (Aftyanax), with the reft of the HeCtoridae 
whom Neoptolemus permitted to return home from 
Greece, repaired to him, he put himfelf at their head, 
and led them back to their native country. 

The Trojan having croffed the Hellefpont, arrived 
in the peninfula of Pallene, where he built a city, call¬ 
ed from him JEneia, and left in it a part of that mul¬ 
titude whieh had followed him. From thenee he fail¬ 
ed to Delos: and thence to Cythera, where he ereCted 
a temple to Venus. He built another to the fame god- 
defs in Zacynthus, in which ifland he likewife inftitu- 
ted games, called the races of JEneas and Venus : the 
ftatues of both, fays Dionyfius, are Handing to this 
day. In Leucas, where the Trojans landed, was to be 
feen, in the fame author’s time, a temple ereCted to Ve¬ 
nus the mother of .Eneas. Nor were ACtium and Am- 
bracia without monuments that teftified his arrival in 
thofe places. At Dodona were found brazen vafes, 
upon which the name of the Trojan hero, who had 
made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in 
old charaders. Not far from Buthrotos, in Epirus, a 
Trojan camp which had efcaped the injuries of time, 
retained the name of Troja. All thefe antiquities, dill 
fubfifting in the reign of Auguftus, were then looked 
upon as indifputable proofs of .Eneas’s voyage to Epi¬ 
rus : “ and that he came into Italy (adds the fame 
Dionyfius) we have the concurrent teftimony of all the 
Romans; the ceremonies they obferve in their facri- 
fices and feftivals bear witnefs to it, as alfo the Sibyl¬ 
line books, the Pythian oracles, and many other things 
which nobody can reafonably rejed as invented merely 
for ornament.” 

The firft land of Italy which .Eneas made, after 
crofting the Ionian fea, was cape Minerva, in Iapygia ; 
and here he went on (hore. Sailing afterwards from, 
hence, and coafting along the fouth-eaft of Italy and 
the eaft and fouth fldes of Sicily, he arrived with his 
fleet either by choice or by ftrefs of weather at the port 
of Drepanum in that ifland. Elymus and aEgeftus, who 
had efcaped from Troy a little before him, had brought 
a Trojan colony to this place. ./Eneas augmented it 
by a good number of his followers, whom, pleafed to 
have tound a fafe refting place after many dangers and 
fatiguing voyages, he willingly left behind him at their 
requeft ; though certain authors pretend that he was 
^onftrained to it by the difficulty of tranfporting them, 
becaufe fome Trojan women, weary of the fea, had 
burnt a confiderable part of his (hips. 

.Eneas, leaving Drepanum, fleered his courfe for 
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Rome. Italy acrofs the Tyrrhenian fea. To the cape where he 
W ~ v ~' ,w fir ft landed, he gave name Palinurus, from one of 
his pilots who died there. The little illand of Leuca- 
fia, not far diftant, whither he failed next, got its name 
in like manner from a daughter of JEneas’s fifter, who 
there ended her days. The port ot Mifenum, the ifland 
of Prochyta, and the promontory of Cajeta where he 
fucceftively arrived were fo called from being the bu¬ 
rial places, the firft of a noble Trojan his companion, 
the fecond of his kinfwoman, and the third of his 
nurfe. At length the Trcjan prince and his chofen 
band finilhed their tedious and painful voyages on the 
Lands in coaft of the fince famous Latium. This was a fm all 
Italy, territory on the eaft fide of the river Tiber, contain¬ 
ing a part of the prefent Campagna d't Roma : Latinus 
was the king of it; his capital town, Laurentum ; his 
fubjedts, a people who, till his tin e called Aborigines, 
had from him taken the name of Latins. Here, far 
removed from their implacable enemies the Greeks, 
JEneas and his followers undertook to raife a fecond 
Troy: they fortified a camp near the mouth of the Ti¬ 
ter, gave it the name of Troy, and flattered themfelves 
with the hopes of a quiet fettlment, and a period to 
all their unhappy adventures. 

When JEneas arrived in Italy, Latinus was engaged 
in a war with the Rutuli, a neighbouring people, in 
which he was attended but with very indifferent fuccefs, 
when news was brought him that a foreign army had 
made a defeent on his coafts, pillaged the maritime part 
of his dominions, and were fortifying themfelves in a 
camp at a fmall diftar.ee from the fea. Hereupon he 
marched againft them with all his forces, hoping to 
oblige them to reimbark and abandon his dominions, 
without meeting with any great refiftance from a 
band of vagabonds, as he fuppofed, or pirates, come 
only to feek for plunder: but finding them, as he 
drew near, well-armed, and regularly drawn up, he 
thought it advifable to forbear engaging troops that 
appeared fo well difeiplined ; and, inftead of venturing 
a battle, to defire a parley. In this conference Lati- 
nus un.lerftanding who they were, and being at the 
lame time ftruck with terror, and touched with com- 
paflion for thofe brave but unfortunate men, entered 
into a tieaty with tb.m, and afiigned them a traff of 
land for a fettlement, on condition that they ftiould 
employ their arms and exert their valour in defence of 
his dominions, and look upon the Ru'uli as a common 
•S . enemy. This condition JEneas readily accepted ; and 
-["alliance complied with his engagement fo faithfully, that La- 
withLuti- fnus came at length to repofe an entire confidence in 
j us, and the Trojan ; and in proof of it gave him Lavinia, his 
nr.H ies his daughter and only child, in marriage, fecuring to him 
daughter. y,y that means the fucceftlon to the throne of Latium. 

JEneas, to teftify his gratiude to Latinus, and affec¬ 
tion for Lavinia, gave her name to the camp the 
had pitched ; and inftead of Troy called it La-vi- 
rium. The Trojans followed the example of their 
leader ; and by making alliances with La in families, be¬ 
came, in a fliort time, one and the fame people with 
the Latins. 

In the mean time Turnus, the queen’s nephew, who 
had been brought up in the palace under the eye of 
Latinus, and entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia 
and fucceediag to the throne, feeing the princefs be- 
ftowed on a ftranger,, and all his. views defeated* went 


over to the Rutuli; and by ftirring them up, brought Rome, 
on a battle between them and the Latins, in which 
both he and Latinus were killed. Thus JEneas, by the 
death of his father-in-law, and by that of a troublefome 
rival, come into the quiet poffeffion of the kingdom of 
Latium, which he governed with great wifdom, and 
tranfmitted to his pofterity. 

JEneas is faid to have reigned three years ; during 
which time he eftablifhed the worfhip of the gods of his 
own country, and to the religion of the Latins added 
that of Troy. The two Palladiums, which had been 
the protestors of that city, became the tutelary deities 
of Lavinium, and, in after ages, of the whole Roman 
empire. The worfhip of Vefta was likewife introduced 
by JEneas; and virgins, from her called V?Jlah, were 
appointed to keep afire continually burning in honour 
of that goddefs. Jupiter, Venus, and many other deities 
who had been revered in Troy, became,, in all likeli¬ 
hood, known to the Latins by means of JEneas; which 
gave occafion to the poets of reprefenting him under 
the character of a pious hero. 

While JEneas was thus employed, the Rutuli, an¬ 
cient enemies of the Latin name, entering into an alli¬ 
ance with Mezentius king of the Tyrrhenians, took 
the field with a defign to drive out thofe new-comers, 
of wh. fie power they began to conceive no fmall jea- 
loufy. JEneas marched out againft them at the head ^ 
of his Trojans and Latins. Hereupon a battle enfued, 
which lafted till night; when JEneas being pulhed'to 
the banks of the Numicus, which ran clofe by Lavi- 
nium, and forced into that river, was there drowned. 

The Trojans concealed his body ; and pretending that 
he had vanifhed away on a fudden, made him pafs for 
a deity among his credulous fubjeCts, who accordingly 
erected a temple to him under the title of Jupiter In¬ 
dices . 

o +t 

Upon the death of JEneas, his fon Euryleon, called succeeded 
alfo Afcanius and lulus, afeended the throne; but as by his foa 
the young king did not think it advifable to venture Afcanius* 
a battle in the very beginning of his reign, with a for¬ 
midable enemy, who promifed himfelf great fuccef 
from the death of JEneas, he had the prudence to con¬ 
fine himfelf within the walls of Lavinium, and to try 
whether he could, by an honourable treaty, put an end 
to fo dangerous a war. But the haughty Mezentius 
demanding of the Latins, as one of the conditions of 
a peace, that thev fhould pay him yearly, by way of 
tribute, all the wine produced in the territory of La¬ 
tium, Afcanius rejected the propofal with the ulmoft 
indignation ; and having caufed all the vin^es through¬ 
out his dominions to be confecrated to Jnfiiter, and by 
that means put it out of his power to comply with the- 
enemy’s xequeft, he relolved to make a vigorous fally* 
and try whether he could, by force of arms, bring the 
infulting Tyrrhenian to more reafonable terms. The 
main body of the enemy’s army was encamped at fome 
diftancefrom Lavinium ; but Laufus, the fon of Me¬ 
zentius, with the flower of their youth under his com¬ 
mand, lay entrenched at the very gates of the city^ 

The Trojans, who had been long accuftomed to make . 
vigorous fallies, marching out in the night, attacked 
the poll v here Laufus commanded, forced his entrench¬ 
ments, and obliged the troops he had with him to fave 
themfelves by flying to the main body of the army en¬ 
camped on the plain 5 but the unexpected arrival and 
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■Rome, overthrow of their advance-guard ftruck them with fuch 
terror, that, inftead of ftopping the flight of their com- 
Wno de- panions, they fled with" them, in great diforder, to the 
feats the neighbouring mountains. The Latins purfued them, 
Rutuii. anc j ; n t p e purfuir Laufus was killed : whole death fo 
difeouraged Mezentius, that he immediately fued for 
peace ; which was granted him, upon condition , that 
for th,e future, the Tiber fhould be the boundary be¬ 
tween the Latin and Hetrurian territories. 

His kind- I n the mean time Lavinia, who had been left with 
nef, jo La- child by JEneas, entertaining a ftrong jealoufy of the 
viniaand ambition of her fon-in-law, retired to the woods, and 
her fon. was there peaceably delivered of a fon, who, from his 
father, was named JEneas, and, from the place of his 
birth, had the furname of Sylvius : but as the queen’s 
flight, who had difappeared on a fudden, raifed fufpi- 
cions at Lavinium prejudical to the reputation of Af¬ 
canius, he ufed all poffible means to remove them, cau- 
fed diligent fearch to be made after Lavinia, calmed 
her fears, and prevailed upon her to return to the town 
with her fon whom he ever after treated as a brother. 
Lavinium grew every day more populous; but as it 
, was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, and the inhe¬ 
ritance of her fon Sylvius, Afcanius refolyed to refign 
10 it to them, and build elfewhere another city for him- 
' found^Al- made the place of his refldence, and the 

- ba Longa, capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba Longa ; 

Alba, from a white few, which we are told JEneas 
had found in the place where it vyas built; and Longa, 
to diftinguifh it from another town of the fame name 
in the country of the Marfl ; or rather, becaufe it ex¬ 
tended, without having much breadth, the whole length 
of a lake near which it was built. It was 30 years af¬ 
ter the building of Lavinium that Afcanius fixed his 
abode at Alba; and there he died, after a reign of 
about 38 years, 12 of which he had reuded at his nevy 
fettlement. He,left a fon called lulus ; lath at between 
him and Sylvius lay the right of fucceffion to the La¬ 
tin throne; the latter being the fon, and the former the 
grandfon of JEneas. 

The Latins not thinking it their intereft to continue 
divided, as it were, into two ftates, refolved to unite 
Alba and Lavinium into one foversignty ; and as Syl- 
T1 viuswas born of Lavinia the daughter ofLatinus, and 
ReEgns the had thereby an undoubted title to the kingdom of his 
KL.gtonr. grandfather, whereas the other was hut the fon of a 
ltranger, the Latins bellowed the crown on Sylvius; 
and, to make lulus fome amends, decreed to him the 
fovereign power in affairs of religion ; a power which 
thenceforth continued in his family. Sylvius was fuc¬ 
ceeded by 13 kings of the fame race, who for near 400 
years reigned at Alba : but we fcarce know any thing 
of them belides their names, and the years of their re- 
fpeftive reigns. JEneas Sylvius died, aftey a reign of 
29 years. His fon, called alfo JEneas Sylvius, govern¬ 
ed Latium 31 years. Latmus Sylvius, who fucceeded 
him, fwayed the feeptre for the fpace of 51 years— 
Alba reigned 39 ; Capetus, by Livy named Atys, 26; 
Capis, 28; and Capetus, 13. Tiberinus, who fuc¬ 
ceeded him, engaged in a war which proved fatal to 
him ; for in a battle which was fought on the banks of 
Or ; In of th e Albuix, he was forced into that river and'drowned, 
the^iame From him the river took the name of Tiber, which it 
Tiber. has borne ever fince. Agrippa fucceeded Tiberinus 
after a reign of eight years; and left the thrope, which 
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he had held 41 years, to Alladius; who reigned 19, and Rome, 
was fucceeded by A ventinus, who left his name to the 
hill A ventinus, wh ere he was interred. Procas, who 
fucceeded him, and reigned 23 years, was the father of 
Numitor and Amulius; and at his death bequeathed 
the throne to his elder fon Numitor. Tut Ainulius, 
who furpaffed his brother in courage and underflan.ding, 
drove him from the throne ; and to fecure it to himfelr, 
murdered JEgeftus, Numitor’s oply fon, and confe- 
crated fiis daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worfhip of 13 
Vefta, by which fhe was obliged to perpetual virginity. Adventure 
But this precaution proved ineffectual; for as the Vef- 
tal was going to ,a neighbouring fpring to fetch water Sji ' KI ' 
for the performance of" a facrifice to Mars, file was met 
and rayifiied by a man in a military habit, like that in 
which the god Mars is reprefented. Some authors 
think that this counterfeit Mars was a lover come thi¬ 
ther by her appointment ; others charge Amulius him- 
felf with ufing this violence to his niece, not fo much to 
gratify his lull, as to have a pretence to deftroy her.— 

For ever after he caufed her to be carefully watched, 
till fhe was delivered of two fons; and then exaggerat¬ 
ing her crime in an affembly of the, people, he prevailed 
upon them to fentence her to death, and to condemn 
the fruit of her criminal amour to be thrown into the I4 
Tiber. The fentence againfl: Rhea was, according to Of Ronni- 
fome authors, changed by Amulius, at the requeft of lus and Re- 
his daughter Antho, info perpetual confinement, but mlls ‘ 
executed againfl; the twins; who being laid in a wooden 
trough, and carried to the foot of Mount Palatine, were 
there turned adrift on the Tiber, which at that time 
overflowed its banks. But the wind and ftream proved 
both fo favourable, that at the fall of the water the two 
infants were left fafe on the ftrand, and were therehap- 
pily found by Fauftulus, the chief of the king’s fliep- 
herds, and fuckled by his wife Acca Laurentia, who 
for her diforderly life was called Lupa ; and this pro¬ 
bably gave rife to the fabulous miracle of their being 
nurfed by a wolf. 

As Fauftulus was probably well acquainted with the 
birth of the twins, he took more than ordinary care of 
their education, and fent. them to Gabii to be inftru&ed 
there in Greek literature. As they grew up, they 
appeared to have fomething great in their mien and air 
which commanded refpedt; and the afeendant which 
they affumed over the other Ihepherds made them dread¬ 
ed in the forefts, where they exercifed a fort of empire. 

A quarrel happening between theherdfmen of Amulius 
and thofe of Numitor, the two brothers took the part 
of the former againft the latter; and fome blood being 
filed in the fray, the adverfe party, to be revenged on 
Romulus and Remus (for fo the twins were called), on 
the feftival of Lupercalia, furprifed Remus, and carried 
him before Numitor, to be punifhed according to his 
deferts. But Numitor feeling himfelf touched in the 
prifoner’s favour afked him where he was born, an<f 
who were his parents. His anfwer immediately ftruck 
Numitor with a lively remembrance of his two grand- 
fons; their age, which was about 18 years, agreed with 
the; time when the two infants were expofed upon the 
Tiber ; and there needed no more to change his anger 
into tendernefs. 

In the mean time Romulus, eager to refeue his bro¬ 
ther, and purfue thofe who had carried him off, was 
preparing to he revenged on them; but Fauftulus dif- 
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frame, fuaded him from it; and on that occafion, difclofing to 
him his birth, awakened in his bread fentiments wot thy 
of his extraction. He fefolved, at all adventures, to at- 
temp the delivering of his mother and grandfather from 
oppreffion. With this view he aflemoied the country 
people, "ver whom tie had alTumed a kind oi i'oveieign- 
ty, and engaged them to come to the city on an ap¬ 
pointed day, and enter it by different gates, provided 
with arms', winch they were to conceal. While Ro¬ 
mulus was thus dilpofing every thing ior the execution 
of his defign, Numitct made the fame diicovery to Re- 
mus concerning his parents, and the opprelhons ttiey 
groaned under ; which fc fired him, that he was ready 
to embark in any enterprise. But Nurnitor tooic care 
to moderate the tranlports of his grandlon, and only 
dchred him to acquaint his brother with what he had 
heard from him, and to fend him to his h< ufe. Ro¬ 
mulus foon came, and was followed by Fauftulus, who 
took with him the trough or fkiff in which the twins had 
been expoied, to lhow it to Nurnitor: but, as the fhep- 
hei d betrayed an air of concern 'and earneftnefs in his 
looks, he was (lopped at the gate of the city, led before 
Amulius, and examined concerning his burden. It 
was eafity known by its make and infeription, which 
was Hill legible j and therefore Fauftulus owned what it 
was, and corifeffcd that the twins were living; but, in 
order to gain time, pretended that they were feeding' 
flocks in a remote defert. In the mean time, the 
ufurper’s death being relolved on, Remus undertook to 
raile the city, and Romulus to inveft the king’s palace. 
The country people came at the time appointed', stnd' 
formed themlelves into companies each conliffing of ioo 
men. They had no other enfigns but bundles of hay 
hanging upon long poles, which the Latins at that time 
called mampuii ; and hence came the name of manipu- 
Ictres , originally given Co troops railed in the country. 
With this tumultuous army Romulus befet the avenues' 
of the palace, forced the guard, and having killed thd 
tyrant, after he had reigned 42' years,' reftored his 
grandfather 1,urni tor to the throne. 

They re- Affairs being thus fettled at Alba, the two bro- 
folve to thers, by the advice of Nurnitor, undertook the found- 
found a ing of a new coldny. The king bellowed on them 
colony. thole lands near the Tiber' where they had been 
brought up, fupplied them with all manner of inftru- 
ments for breaking up ground; withflaves, and beads’ 
of' burden, and granted full liberty to his fubjedfs to 
join them. Hereupon moll of the Trojans ot whom 
tlierb Itill remained 50 families in Auguftus’s time, 
chofe to follow the fortune of Romulus and Remus, as 
did alio the inhabitants of Palantium and Saturnia, 
two fmall towns. For the more fpeeay carrying on of 
the work, it was thought proper to divide thole' who 
were to be employed in the building of the city into 
two companies, one under the-command of Romulus, 
the ocher of Remus; but this divifion, which was de- 
ligned purely with a view to the public welfare, and 
that the two parties might work by way of emulation, 
gave birth to two factions, and produced a jealouly be¬ 
tween the two brothers, which broke out when they 
came to choofe a place for the building of their new' 
city; for Remus was for the Avcntine, and Romulus 
for the Palatine mount. Upon which, the matter be¬ 
ing referred to their grandfather, he advifed the con¬ 
tending parties to have rccourle to the gods, and to 
Vol. XVI. 


put an end to the difpute by augury, to which he was Ro ne 
bimf-lf grea ly addicted. The day appointed f r the '**^ y ~^**' 
ceiemony being c.>me, the brothers p tied chemfelves- 
each upon his h li; and it was agreed, tint whoever 
lh.r.ild Re the firit flight, or the grearefl number, of 
vultures, fhonld gain his caufe. Alter the t-- o rivals 
had waited 1 : me time for the appearance of a f.itMur- 
aoie omen, R mulubefore any had appeared, fent to 
acquaint his brother that he had feen 1'onie vultures; 
but Rfnus, having actually feen fix, v hile his brothei's 
meffengevs were yet on their way, haflened, on their ar¬ 
rival, to mount Palatine, to examine the truth of what 
they had told him. He had no fooner got thither, thatf 
by an unexpected good fortune twelve vultures appear¬ 
ed to Romulus. Tliefe he immediately (flowed to his 
brother; and, tranfported with joy, defired him to 
judge himfelf of the truth of what his meffengers had 
told him. However, llemus difeovered the deceit;, 
and, being told that Romulus had not feen the twelve 
vultures till after he had feen fix, he infilled on the time 
of his feeing them, and the other on the number of 
birds he had feen. This widened the breach between 
the two brothers; and, their parties being divided, 
while each man efpoufed the caufe of his leader, the 
difpute grew fo warm, that, from words they came at 
length to blows. The fhepherd Fauftulus, who was 
equally 1 dear to both the brothers, endeavouring to 
part the combatants,'was by an unknown hand laid 
dead on the fpot. Some writers tell us/ that Remus Death of 
likewife loll his'life in the fray ; but the greater ntim- fUmun. 
her place his death' later, and fay that he Was killed b/ 
one Fabius, for having, in deHfion, leape'd over the 
wall of the new city: but Livy fays,’ the: more com¬ 
mon report Was, that" Remus fell by the' hand of his 
brother. fy 

Romulus,' being flaw 1 hetfd of the colony, by having FoundatioV 
got the better of his brother’s party in the' late engage- of Rome, 
ment, applied liis thoughts wholly to the Molding of 
the city, which he propofed to call after hi's own name. 

He'chofe mount Palatine tor its fituaticri, and perform¬ 
ed all thdfe ceremonies which" the’ fuperftitton of the 
Hetruriafis had introduced". He firft offered" facrifi'ces? 
to the gods, and ordered all the people to do the fame: 
and from that time decreed, that eagles fhould be the 
aufpices'df his new coldny. After this, great files'were 
kindled'before their" tents, and all the people leaped 
through the flames to purify tliemfelves. When this 
ceremony was over, they dug a trench round the fpot 
where the affemblies of the people were afterwards 
held, and threw into it the firtt-fruits of whatever they 
were allowed to make ufe of for food: every man of the 
colony was ordered to call into the fame trench an 
handful of earth, brought either from his own or fome 
neighbouring country. The trench they called MunJus, 
that is, thb world, and made it the centre rouna which 
the city was to be built. Then Romulus, yoking an 
ox and a cow to a plough, the coulter whereof was 
brafs, marked out, by a deep furrow, the whole compafs 
of the city. Thefe two animals, the fymbols of marri- 
age, by which cities are peopled, were afterwards (lain 
upon the altar. All the people followed the plough, 
throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plough- 
fhare fometimes turned outwards. Wherever" a gate 
was to be made, the plough was lifted up, and carried; 
and hence came the Latin word, porta, “ a gate,” de- 
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rived iiom the verb portare, “ lo carry.” As mount importance, but to debate and refolve upon fuch public Rome. 
Palatine flood by itfelf, the whole was incloied within affairs as the king propofed, and to determine them by 
the line made by the plough, which formed almoft the a plurality of voices. The people were allowed? to 
figure of a fquare ; whence, by Dionyfius Halicarnaf- create magiftrates, enadt laws, and refolve upon any war 
fenfis, it is called Roma Quadrata. which the king propofed ; but in all thefe things the 

As to the exadt year of the foundation of Rome, there confent of the fenate was neceffary. 
is a great difagreement among hiftorians and chronolo- Romulus next proceeded to fettle the religious af- 
gers. Fabius Pidtor, the molt ancient of all the Roman fairs of his people. Many of the Trojan and Phry- 
writers, places it in the end of the Seventh Olympiad ; gian deities were added to thofe whom the Aborigines 
this is, according to the computation of Ulher, in the or Italian natives already worfhipped. He chofe priefts, 
year of the world 3256, of the flood 1600, and 748 inflituted feftivals, and laid the foundati on of a regular 
before the Chriftian sera. The Romans, if we may lb fyftem of religion; after which, as his colony was ftill 
call them, began to build, as Plutarch and others in- thinly peopled, he opened an afylum for fugitive {laves, 
form us, on the 21ft of April; which day was then homicides, outlaws, and debtors. Thefe, however, he 


confecrated to Pales, goddefs of the fhepherds ; whence did not at firft receive within the walls, but appointed 
the feftival of Pales, and that of the foundation of the for their habitation the hill Saturnius called afterwards 
18 city, were afterwards.jointly celebrated at Rome. Capitalinus, on which he eredted a temple to a divinity 

At firft but When Rome had received the utmoft perfedfion of his own invention, whom he named the Afylean god, 
a poor vil— which its poor and rude founder could give it, it under whofe protection all criminals were to live fecure- 
confided of about 1000 houfes, or rather huts ; and ly. But afterwards, when the city was enlarged, the 
was properly fpeaking a beggarly village, whereof. afylum w T as inclofed within the walls, and thofe who 
the principal inhabitants followed the plough, being dwelt in it included among the citizens of Rome. 20 

obliged to cultivate with their own hands the ungrateful When Romulus had thus fettled every thing relating Rape of the 
foil of a barren country which they had fhared among to his new colony, it was found that a fupply of wo- Sabine wo- 
themfelves. Even the walls of Romulus’s palace were men was wanting to perpetuate its duration. This oc- meD ‘ 


made of ruflies, and covered with thatch. As every 
one had chofen his ground to build upon, without any 
regard to the regularity and beauty of the whole, the 
ftreets, if we may fo call them, were both crooked and 
narrow. In Ibort, Rome, till it was rebuilt after the 
burning of it by the Gauls, was rather a diforderly heap 
of huts, than a city built with any regularity or order. 

As foon as the building of the city was finifhed, Ro- 
jp mulus alfembled the people, and defired them to choofe 
Romulus what kind of government they would obey. At that 
elefled. time monarchy was the unanimous voice of the Ro- 
mans, and Romulus was eledted king. Before he 
afeended the throne, however, he confulted the will of 
the gods by augury ; and having received a favourable 
anfwer, it thence became an eftablifhed cuftom to have 


cafioned fome difficulty ; for the neighbouring nations 
refufed to give their daughters in marriage to fuch a 
crew of vagabonds as had fettled in Rome; w'herefore 
Romulus at laft refolved on the following expedient. By 
the advice of his grandfather Numitor,and with the con¬ 
fent of the fenate, he proclaimed a folemn feaft and pub¬ 
lic games in honour of the Equeftrian Neptune called 
Confus. This occafioned a great concourfe of people, 
who flocked from the adjacent parts to behold thefe 
pompous lhows, together with the new city. But, in 
the mid ft of the folemnity, the Romans, ruftiing in 
with their fwords drawn, feized all the young women, to 
the number of 683, for whom Romulus chofe hufbands. 
Among all thofe who were thus feized, only one mar¬ 
ried woman, named Herfilla, was found ; and Romulus, 


recourfe to augury before the raffing any one to the dig¬ 
nity of king, prieft, or any public employment. After 
this he applied himfelf to the eftabliffiment of good or¬ 
der and fubordination among his fubjedts. He put on 
a habit of diftindtion for himfelf, appointed 12 lidtors 
to attend him as guards,divided his fubjedts, who at this 
time confifted only of 33,000 men, into curia, decuria, 
patricians , plebeians , patrons, clients, &c. for an account 
of which, fee thefe articles as they occur in the order of 
the alphabet. After this he formed a fenate confiding 
of 100 perfons, chofen from among the patricians ; and 
a guard of 300 young men called celeres, who attended 
the king, and fought either on foot or on horfeback as 
occafion required. The king’s office at home was to 
take care of religious affairs, to be the guardian of laws 
and cuftoms; to decide the weightier caufes between 
man and man, referring thofe of fmaller moment to the 
fenate ; to call together the fenators, and affemble the 
people, firft delivering his own opinion concerning 
the affair he propofed, and then ratifying by his confent 
what was agreed on by the majority. Abroad, and in 
the time of war, he was to command the army with ab- 
folute authority, and to take care of the public money. 
The fenate were not only to be judges in matters of fmaU 


is faid to have kept her for himfelf. 4r 

This violence foon brought on a war with the neigh- Occafions 
bouring nations. Acron king of Caenina, a city on war with 
the confines of Latium, having entered into a league the neigh- 
with the inhabitants of Cruftuminum and Antemnae,J >0U . nn K 
invaded the Roman territories. Romulus marched natlon, ‘ 
againft them without delay, defeated the confederate 
army, killed their king in Angle combat, decreed himfelf 
a triumph, and confecrated the fpoils of Acron to Jupi¬ 
ter Feretrius, under the name of Opima Spolia. The. 
city of Cxnina was razed to the ground, and the inha¬ 
bitants tranfplanted to Rome, where they were admitted, 
to the privileges of citizens. The king then marched 
with one legion (confifting at this time of 3000 foot 
and 300 horfe) againft the Cruftumini and Antemnates,. 
both of whom he defeated in battle, and tranfplanted the 
inhabitants to Rome ; which being incapable of holding 
fuch a number, Romulus took in the hill Saturnius n ome en .. 
abovementioned, on the top of which he built a cka- larged, 
del, committing the care ofittoa noble Roman named 
Tarpeius. The citadel was furrounded on all fideswith 
ramparts and towers, which equally commanded the 
city and country. From the foot of the lf ll Saturnius 
a wall was carried on quite to the Tiber, and a gate 

openedi 
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opened in it named Carm?nt(i!is , from Carmenta the mo¬ 
ther of Evander, who either lived there, or had fome 
chapel or altar eredted to her. 

Romulus had now become fo formidable to his neigh¬ 
bours, and had lb well eltablilhed his reputation for 
clemency, that feveral cities of Hetruria voluntarily 
fubmitted to him. Ccelius, an Hetrurian general, led 
the troops under his command to Rome, and fettled on 
an hill near the city, which from him took the name 
of Mount Ctvlius. The Sabines, however, not in the 
lead difmayed at this increafe of the Roman forces, 
fent a deputation to Romulus, demanding reflitution 
of the young women who had been carried off; and, 
upon his refufal, marched to Rome with an army of 
25,000 foot and 1000 horfe, under the command of 
their king Titus Tatius. Romulus, having received 
fupplies from Numitor and from Hetruria, likewife 
took the field, with 20,000 foot and 800 horfe, with 
whom he feized an advantageous poll, and fortified 
himlelf fo flrongly, that lie could not be attacked. The 
Sabine monarch, perceiving the military Ikill of Ro¬ 
mulus, began to be apprehenfive of the event ; but was 
extricated out of his difficulties by the treachery of 
Tarpeia daughter to the governor of the citadel, who 
agreed to betray that important fortrefs to the enemy, 
on condition of being rewarded with the bracelets 
which the Sabines wore on their left arms. But when 
once they became mailers ot this important place, they 
are faid to have crulhed Tarpeia under the weight of 
their bucklers, pretending that thus they difeharged 
their promiie, as they wore their bucklers alfo on their 
left arms. The polfeffion of the citadel enabled the 
Sabines to carry on the war with more fuccefs; but, 
at laft, in a general engagement, they had the mif- 
fortune to be driven back into the citadel, whither 
they were purfued by the Romans, who expefted to 
have retaken that important polt ; but the enemy, roll¬ 
ing down great Hones from the top ol the hill, wound¬ 
ed Romulus on the head, fo that he was carried in- 
fenlible out of the field of battle, while, in the mean 
time, his troops were repulled, and purlued to the very 
gates of Rome. However, the king loon recovering 
himlelf, encouraged his routed troops, and drove the 
enemy back into the citadel. But while the two na¬ 
tions were thus fiercely contending, the women, for 
whofe caufe the war had been commenced, undertook 
the office of mediators ; and having obtained leave from 
the fenate, marched in a body to the camp of the Sa¬ 
bines, where they pleaded the caufe of their hulbands 
fo elFedtually, that a treaty of union between the two 
nations was fet on foot, and a peace was at la!l con¬ 
cluded, on the following terms. 1. That the two 
kings lhould refide and reign jointly at Rome. 2. That 
the city lhould Hill, from Romulus, be called Rome; 
but the inhabitants Q irites , a name till then peculiar 
to the Sabines. 3. That the two nations lhould be¬ 
come ore; and that the Sabines lhould be made free 
in Rome, and enjoy all the privileges of Roman citi¬ 
zens. As Rome was chiefly indebted for this increafe 
of her power and fplendor to the Sabine women, honour¬ 
able piivileges and marks of diiiindlion were allowed 
them., Every one was commanded to give way to them ; 
in capital caufes they were exempted from the jurifdic- 
t'en of the ordinary judges; and their children were 
.dh.-.ved to wear a golden ball hanging from their necks, 


to diflin- Rome. 


and a paiticul.tr kind of robe called pralexta, 
gniih them from the vulgar. 

The two kings reigned with great harmony for the 
fpace of five years; during which time the only military 
exp oit they accomplilhed was the reduction of the city 
of Cameria at a fmall diftance from Rome. Four thou- 
fand of the Camsrini were tran'planted to Rome, and 
a Roman colony fent to repeople Cameiia ; foon a! ter ^ 
which the Sabine king was murdered by the L lvinians, T' at ; u , 
on account of his granting proteftion to fome of his murdered, 
friends who had ravaged their territories. The Lavi- 
nians, fearing the refentment of Romulus, delivered up 
the affaffins into his hands; but he fent them back un- 
punillied, which gave occafion to fufpedl that he was 
not difpleafed with the death of his colleague. 

Soon after the death of Tatius, Rome was afflicted 
with famine and peflilence, which encouraged the Ca- 
merini to revolt; but Romulus marching againfl them 
fuddenly, defeated them with the lofs of 6000 men. 

After which he attacked the Fidenates, whofe city 
Hood about five miles from Rome, took their capital, 
and made it a Roman colony. This drew upon him 
the refentment of the Veientes, a powerful nation in. 
the neighbourhood, who claimed Fidense as within 
their jurifdidfiou ; but their forces being defeated in 
two engagements, and a great number of them taken 
prifoners, they were obliged to fue for peace. Romulus 
granted them a truce for xoo years, on condition that 
they delivered to him feven fmall towns on the Tiber, 
together with fome falt-pits near the mouth of that ri¬ 
ver, «nd fent 50 of their chief citizens as hoHages 
to Rome. The prifoners taken in this war were all fold 
for Haves. 

The remaining part of the life of Romulus was fpent 
in making laws for the good of his people ; but to¬ 
wards the latter end of his reign, being elated with 
fuccefs, he began to enlarge the bounds formerly fet 
to his prerogative, and to behave in an arbitrary man¬ 
ner. He paid no longer any regard to the voice of the 
fenate, but aflembled them only lor form’s fake to ratify 
his commands. The fenate therefore confpired to de- 
firoy him, and accomplilhed their purpofe while he 
was reviewing his troops. A violent Horm of hail and 
thunder difperfed the army ; and the fenators taking 
this opportunity, when they were left alone with the 
king, imlantly killed him, and conveyed his body out 
of light. Some writers tell us, that, the better to Arul like- 
conceal the fa<St, they cut his body in pieces, each ofwife R.a- 
them carrying away a part under his robe; after which nlulus - 
they told the multitude, that their king was on a Hid¬ 
den furrounded by flame, and fnatehed up into heaven. 

This Hratagem, however, did not fatisfy the foldiery, 
and violent diflurbances were about to enfue,when Julius 
Proculus, a fenator of great diflindlion, having aflem- 
bled the Curiae, told them that Romulus had appear¬ 
ed to him, and enjoined him to acquaint the people that 
their king was returned to the gods from whom h. 
originally came, but that he would continue to be pro¬ 
pitious to them under the name of Quirinus; and to 
the truth of this Hory Julius fwore. 

Romulus reigned, according to the common com¬ 
putation, 37 years: but fome hiflorians reduce the 
length of his reign to little more than 17; it being 
very unlikely, as they obferve, that a prince of fuel/, 
an active difpofition fliould perform nothing worthy < f 
T t 2 ~ record 
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■Rome, record during a period of 20 years. Be this as it will, 
however, the death of Romulus was followed by an in- 
His death terregnum, during which the fenators, to prevent anar- 
followed chy and confufion, took the government into their 
hy an in- own hands. Tatius added another hundred to that 
terregnum. body : and thefe 2CO fenators divided themfelves into 
decuries or tens. Thefe decuries drew lots which 
.fhould govern firft; and the decury to whofe lot it fell 
enjoyed the fupreme authority for five days; yet ip 
fuch a manner, that one perfon only of the governing 
decury had'the enfigns of fovereignty at a time. To thefe 
another decury fucceeded, each of them fitting on the 
throne in his turn, See. But the people foon growing 
weary of filch frequent change of mailers, obliged the 
fenate to refolye on the election of a king. The fe- 
nate referred the eleftion to the people, anti the people 
to the fenate, who at lad undertook the tafk. Some 
difficulties, however, occurred: the Romans did not 
choofe to be fubjedt to a Sabine; and the Sabines, 
as they had been fubject to Romulus after the death 
of Tatius, infifted that the king fhould be chofen out 
of their nation. At laft it was agreed, that the king 
fhould be a Sabine, but’that the Romans fhould make 
the choice. 

Numa In confequence of this determination, the Romans 

Pompilius eledted Numa Pompilius, an au.ftere philofopher, who 
the fecond had married Tatiaj the daughter of Tatius the late 
kfcfr king. After the death of his wife, he gave h.imfelf en¬ 
tirely up' to philofophy and fuperftition, wandering 
from folitilde to folitude, in fearch of facred woods 
and fountains, which gave the people a great opinion 
of his fandfity. The philofopher at firft rejedted the 
offer of the kingdom ; but being at laft prevailed upon, 
he fet out for Rome, where, he was received wiih loud 
acclamations, arid had his eledtion unanimoufly con¬ 
firmed by the fenate. 

The reign of Numa is by no means memorable for 
battles or conquefts. He was averfe to war; and made 
it his ftudy to fofteri the manners of the Romans’, ra¬ 
ther than to exalt them to fuperiority over their neigh¬ 
bours. He difmifled the celeres, encouraged agricul¬ 
ture, and divided the citizens into diftindt bodies of 
tradefmer.. This laft meafure he took on purpofe to 
aboliffi the diftindtion between Romans and Sabines, 
which had hitherto rent the city into two fadtions ; 
arid this effedtually anfwered his end": for now all of 
each particular profeffion, whether Romans or Sabines, 
were obliged to aflociate together, and had each their 
refpedtive epurts and privileges. In this dividon the 
muficians held the firft rank, becaufe they were em¬ 
ployed in the offices of religion. The golclfmiths, car¬ 
penters, curriers, dyers, taylors, &c. formed alfo di¬ 
ftindt communities ; and were allowed to make bye¬ 
laws among themfelves, to have their own fellivals,par¬ 
ticular facri’fices, &c. 

Though Numa him/elf is faid by Plutarch to have 
bad pretty juft notions of the Supreme Being, he He- 
verthelefs added innumerable fuperfintions to tbofe he 
found in Rome. He divided the minifters of religion 
into eight dalles, appointing to each their office with 
the greateft precifion; he eredted a temple to Janus, 
the J'ymbol of prudence, which was to remain.open in 
time of war, and to be fhut in time of peace. Ano¬ 
ther temple was eredted to Bona Fules ; and he in- 
jented a new kind of deities called DU Termini, or 


boundaries, which he caufed to be placed on tit? bor- Ro me. 
ders of the Roman Hate, and of each man’s particular 
lands.—The laft reformation which Numa undertook, 
was that of the kalendar. Romulus had divided his 
year into ten months, which, according to Plutarch, 
had no certain or equal number of days; fome con¬ 
fiding of 20, forne of 35, &c. However, by other 
hiftorians, we are informed tliat he allotted to March, 

May, Quintilis, and Obtober, 31 days ; to April, June, 
Sextilis 7 "November, and December 30 ; making in all 
304 days. But Numa being better acquainted with the 
celeftial motions, added to thefe the two months of 
January and February. ‘ Tq compofe thefe two months 
he added 50 days to the 304; and thus made the year 
anfwer to the courfe of the moon. He then took fix 
more from the months that had even days; and added 
one day merely out of fuperftition, that the year might 
prove fortunate; for the pagans looked upon even 
numbers as unlucky, but imagined ofid numbers-to bp 
fortunate. However, he could make out no more 
than 28 for February, and therefore tliat month was 
always reckoned unlucky among the Romans. Be- 
fides this, he obferveef the difference between the folar 
and lunar year to be 11 days ; and to remedy the in¬ 
equality, he added a.n intercalary month named Mer- 
cedinus of Bjercedoiuus, of 22 days every two years : 
but as he knew alfo that the folar year confifted of 
365 days 6 hours, lie ordered that every fourth year 
the month Mer.cedinus iliould conffft of 23. days. The 
care of thefe intercalations was left to the priefts, who 
left out or pu.t in the intercalary day or month as they 
imagined it to be lucky or unlucky ; and by that means 
created fuch confufion, that the feftivals came in procefs 
of time to be kept at a feafon quite oppofite to what 
they had been f rmerly. ’ 3c> 

Thefe are ail the remarkable tranfadlipns. qf the Succeeded 
reign oi Numa, which is faid to have continued 43 by Tulles 
years ; though feme think that its duration could not 
t)L above 15 or 16. His death, was followed by a 
fhort intenegnom; after which Tullus Hoftilius, the 
fun or grandfen of the fi nr us Herfilia, was unani- 
moufly chofen king. Being of a bold and fiery tem¬ 
per, he did pot 1 ng continue to imitate his peaceful 
piedeceiipr. The Albans, indeed, foon gave him an 
opportunity of exercifihg liis martial difpqfitipn. Coe- 
lith, or, as he is called by Livy, Cluilius, who was at 
the head of the Alban ’republic, jealous of the grow r 
ing greatnefs of Rome, privately commiffioned fome 
of the rtioft indigent of his fubjedts to wafte the Ro¬ 
man territory ; in confequence of which a Roman ar- 
in > entered the territories of Alba, engaged the rob¬ 
bers, killed many, and took a great .number prifoners, 

A war loon commenced, in confequence of this, be- Hi s 3 war 
tween the two nations; but when the armies came with The 
in light of each oilier, their ardour cooled, neither .tlbans. 
of them Teeming inclined to come to an engage¬ 
ment. This inadtion raifed a great difeontent in the 
Alban aririy agarnft Cluilius; inlomuch that he, came 
to a resolution of . giving battle to the, Romans nexjt 
morning, or of ftorrning thei^ trenches if they ffiould 
decline it. Next morning, however, he was found 
dead in his bed; after which the Albans chofe in his 
ftead one IVjettus Fuffetius, a man remarkable for his 
hatred to the Roman name, as Cluilius had been be¬ 
fore him. Fuffetius, h.ovyever, continued in the fame 

ftate 
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Rom#. ftate of inactivity as his predeceffor, until he receiv- 
ed certain intelligence that the Veientes and Fide- 
nates had refolved to dertroy both Romans and Albans 
when they fhould be weakened by a battle. Fuffe- 
tius then refolved to came to an accommodation with 
the Romans; and, having obtained a conference with 
Tullus, both feemed equally defirous of avoiding the 
calamities of war. But, in order to eftablifh the peace 
on the moft perfedt foundation, Tullus propofed that 
all, or at lead the chief families in Alba, fhould re¬ 
move to Rome ; or, in cafe they were unwilling to 
leave their native city, that one common council fhould 
be eftablifhed to govern both cities, under the direc¬ 
tion of one of the two fovereigns. Fuffetius took afide 
thofe who attended him, to confult with them about 
this propofal; but they, though willing to come to 
an accommodation with Rome, abfolutely refufed to 
leave Alba. The only difficulty remaining, then, was 
to fettle which city fhould have the fuperiority; and, 
as this could not be determined by argument, Tullus 
propofed to determine it by fingle combat betwixt 
himfelf and Fuffetius. This propofal, however, the Al¬ 
ban general thought proper to decline; and it was at 
lad agreed, that three champions fhould be chofen out 
of each camp to decide the difference. This produced 
the famous combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, 
by vyhiph the fovereignty was decided in favour of Rome. 
See Ho&atii. 

Tullus now refolved to call the Fidenates to an ac¬ 
count for. their treacherous behaviour during the war 
with Alba, and therefore cited them to appear before 
the fenate ; but they, confcious of their guilt, refufed 
to appear, and took up arms in conjuniflion with the 
Yeientes. Fuffetius, in obedience to the orders of 
Tullus, joined him with the Alban troops ; but the 
day before the battle, he acquainted the principal 
officers with his defign, which was to dand neuter till 
fortune had declared for one fide, and then to join 
with the conqueror. This defign being approved, 
Fuffetius, during the engagement, retired with his forces 
to a neighbouring eminence. Tullus perceived his 
treachery ; but diffcmbling his nneaiinefs, told his men 
that Fuffetius had polielied himfelf of that hill by his 
order, and that he was fiom thence to rufh dswn upon 
the enemy. The Veientes, in the mean time, who 
had expected that Fuffetius was to join them, were 
difmayed, and the Romans obtained the vi&ory. After 
the battle, Tullus returned privately to Rome in the 
night; and having confulted with the fenate about the 
treachery of Fuffetius, returned to the camp by break 
of day. Fie then detached Horatius, who had con¬ 
quered the three Curiatii, with a chofen body of horfe 
and foot, to demolifh Alba, as had been concerted at 
Rome. In the mean time, he commanded b. th the 
Roman and Alban troops to attend him unarmed, but 
gave private orders to the Romans to bring their fwords 
concealed under their garments. When they were af- 
2^ Rmbled, he laid open the treachery of Fuffetius, and 
Alb? dc- ordered him to be torn in pieces by hories. His ac- 
molithed, complices were all put to the fword ; and the inhabi- 
th, m- tants 0 f Alba carried to Rome, where they were ad- 
trarfpornd fitted to the privileges of citizens, and fome of them 
to Rome. e v^ n admitted to the fenate. 

Tullus now turned his arms againft Fidense, which 
h,e again reduced under the Roman yoke; and took 
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Medulia, a ftrong city of the Latins; after which he Rome, 
waged a fuccefsful war with the Sabines, whole union 
with the Romans feems to have ceafed with the time of 
Numa. This was the laft of his martial exploits; af¬ 
ter which we hear no more of him, but that he be¬ 
came extremely fuperftitious in his advanced years, 
giving, ear to many foolifh dories, as that it rained 
llones, that miraculous voices were heard from heaven, 

&c. and for this he appointed nine days expiatory 
facrifices; whence it became a cuftom to appoint nine 
days to appeafe the wrath of the gods as often as men 
were alarmed with prodigies. As to the manner of 
his death authors are not agreed. Some tell us that Death of 
he was killed by lightning, together with his wife, Tullus, 
children, and his whole family; while others are of £ nc * 
opinion that he was murdered with his wife and chil- y 

dren by Ancus Martius who fucceeded him. He died Martius. 
after a reign of 33 years, leaving the city greatly in- 
creafed, but the dominions much the fame as they had 1 
been in the time of Romulus. 

Alter a fhort interregnum, Ancus Martius, the 
grandfon of Numa by his daughter Pompilia, and 
Marcus his relation, was unanimoufly chofen by the 
people and fenate. Though naturally inclined to war, 
he began his reign with attempting to reftore die 
ceremonies of Numa, which had been negleffed under 
Tullus Hoffilius. He endeavoured alio to draw the 
attention of his people to hufbandry and the peaceful 
arts; advifing them to lay afide all forts of violence, 
and to return to their former employments. This 
gained him ihe affecliuns of his fubjeCts, but brought 
up n him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. 

The Latins, pretending that their treaty with Rome 
■was expired, made inroads into the Roman territories. ^ 
Ancus, after ufmg the ceremonies directed by Numa, His war- 
took the field with an army confiding entirely of new like ex- 
levied troops,and reduced the cities of Politorium, Tille- P lolt9 anci 
na, and Ficana, tranfplanting the inhabitants to Rome. < * eat * 1 ’ 

A new colony of Latins repeopled Poliiorium ; but 
Ancus retook the place next year, and entirely demo- 
lifhed it. He then laid fiege to Medulia; which, 
though it had been ruined by Tullus Hoffilius, was 
now flronger than ever. It fubmitted after a fiege cf 
four years, when Ancus found himfelf obliged to un¬ 
dertake a fecond expedition againft Ficana, which lie 
had before reduced, as we have already related; and 
it was not without the utmoft difficulty that he re¬ 
duced. it a fecond time. After tins he defeated the 
Latins in a pitched battle ; vanquifhed the Fidenates, 

Veientes, and Sabines; and having t-iken in the hill 
Janiculum to be included within the walls, and built the 
port of Oftia, he died in the 24th year of his reign. 

Ancus Martius left two fons behind him, one an 
infant, and the other about 15 years of age. Both 
of thefc he put under the tuition ofTarqnin, the fon of 
a rich merchant in Corinth, v, ho had fled from that city 
to fecure his wealth from Cypfelus tyrant of the place. 

He fettled in Tarquimi, one of the principal cities in 
Hetruria; but finding that he could not there attain ^ 3 J 
to any of the principal ports m the city on account of his fupplanTed 
,foreign extraction, he removed to Rome, where he ty Tarqnin 
had been gradually t .fifed to the rank of partrician and I* 
fenator. The death of Ancus Martius gave him an 
opportunity of affumir.g the regal dignity, and fetting 
afide his pupils; and in the beginning of his reign he 

took 
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Uome!- took care to (Lengthen his party in the fenate by 
adding another hundred to that body. Thefe were 
called fenatores minorumgentium, becaufe they werechofen 
out of the plebeians; however, they had the fame au- 
thorny in the fenate as the others, and their children 
36 were called patricians. 

Tarqum’s Tarquin was not inferior to any of his predeceflors 

iuct,) > m either in his inclination or abilities to carry on a war. 

v-ai. As j- Qon as j ie a f cen( jed the throne, he recommenced 
hoftilities with the Latins ; from whom he took the ci¬ 
ties of Apiolse, Cruftuminum, Momentum, and Colla- 
tia. The inhabitants of Apiolae were fold for flaves ; 
but thofe of Cruftuminum and Nomentum, who had 
fubmitted after their revolt, were treated with great 
clemency. The inhabitants of Collatia were, ddarmed, 
and -obliged to pay a large fum of money ; the fover- 
eignty of it, in the mean time, being given to Egerius, 
the fon of Arunx, Tarquin’s brother; from whence he 
took tlje name of Collatinus, which he tranfmitted to his 
pofterity. Corniculum, another city of Latium, was 
taken by ftorm, and reduced to allies. This progrefs 
having greatly alarmed the Latins, feveral of them join¬ 
ed their forces in order to oppofe fuch a formidable 
enemy ; but being defeated in a bloody battle near Fi¬ 
denae, they were obliged to enter into an alliance with 
Rome; upon which the Latins having held a national 
conference, entered into a league with the Hetrurians, 
and again took the field with a very numerous army. 
But Tarquin, having defeated the confederate armies 
in two very bloody battles, obliged the Latin cities 
to fubmit to a kind of dependence on Rome; and, 
having entered the city in triumph, built the circus 
maximus with the fpoils which he had taken from the 
enemy. 

The war with the Latins was fcarce ended, when 
another commenced with Hetruria. This was ac¬ 
counted the moil powerful nation in Italy, and was at 
that time divided into 12 tribes or lucomonies. Thefe 
appointed a national aifembly, in which it was decreed 
that the whole force of Hetruria fhould be employed 
againft Tarquin ; and if any city prefumed only to 
fland neuter, it fhould be for ever cut off from the na¬ 
tional alliance. Thus a great army was faded, with 
which they ravaged the Roman territory, and took 
Fidenae by the treachery of fome of its inhabitants. 
Tarquin, not being in a condition to oppofe them at 
firft, was obliged to fubmit to the lofs occafioned by 
their ravages for a whole year; after which he took 
the field v. ith all the forces he could raife. The Ro¬ 
man army was divided into two bodies, one under the 
king himfelf, the other commanded by his nephew 
Collatinus. The latter, having divided his forces in 
order to plunder the country, was defeated ; but Tar¬ 
quin, in two engagements, vanquifhed the army which 
oppofed him. He then marched againft Fidenae, where 
he gained a third battle; after which he took the city. 
Such of the citizens as wereTufpedted to have been 
concerned in betraying it to the enemy were whipped 
to death ; the reft were fent into banifhment, and their 
lands divided by lot among the Roman foldiers. Tar¬ 
quin now haftened to oppofe the new army of the 
Hetrurians before their forces could be properly col¬ 
lected ; and having come up with them at Eretum, a 
place about 10 miles from Rome, defeated them with 
great {laughter, for which victory he was decreed a 


triumph by the fenate; while the enemy, difheartened Rome, 
by fo many misfortunes, were glad to fue for peace; 
which Taiquin readily granted, upon the foie condi- 37 
tion of the.r owning his fuperiority over them. In Enfigns of 
compliance with this, the Hetrurians fent him all the 
enfigns of royalty which were in ufe among them, viz. kwhe'tle- 
a crown of gold, a throne of ivory, a feeptre with trur i 3Us . 
an eagle on the top of it, a tunic embroidered with 
gold, and adorned with figures of palm-branches, to¬ 
gether with a purple robe enriched with flowers of 
leveral colours. Tarquin, however, would not wear 
thefe magnificent ornaments till fuch time as the fenate 
and people had cunfented to it by an exprefs law. 

He then applied the regalia to the decoration of his 
triumph, and never afterwards laid them afide. In 
this triumph he appeared in a gilt chariot, drawn by 
four horfes, clothed in a purple robe, and a tunic em¬ 
broidered with gold, a crown on his head, and a feeptre 
in his hand, attended by 12 liCtors with their axes and 
fafees. 

Tarquin, having now obtained fome refpite from 
war, applied himfelf to the beautifying and ornament¬ 
ing the city. He built the walls of Rome with hewn 
ftone, and ereCted thofe famous common fewers which 
have defervedly been accounted one of the wonders of 
the world. Rome at this time contained four hills 
within its compafs, viz. the Palatinus, Tarpeius, Qui- 
rinalis, and Ccelius. In the valleys between thefe hills, 
the rain-water and fprings uniting, formed great pools 
which laid under water the ftreets and public places. 

The mud likewife made the way impaffable, infeCted 3 g 
the air, and rendered the city unhealthy. Tarquin Builds the 
undertook to free the city from this nuifance, by con- common 
veying off thefe waters by fubterraneous channels into fewers ’ anl1 
the Tiber. In doing this, it was neceflary to cut thro’ cfty DtS 
hills and rocks a channel large enough for a navigable 
ftream, and covered with arches ftrong enough to bear 
the weight of houfes, which were frequently built upon 
them, and flood as firm as on the moft folid founda¬ 
tions. All thefe arches were made of hard ftone, and 
neither trouble nor expence were fpared to make the 
work durable. Their height and breadth were fo con- 
fiderable, that a cart loaded with hay could eafily pafs 
through them under ground. The expence of con- 
ftrudting thefe fewers was never fo thoroughly under- 
flood as when it became neceflary to repair them ; for 
then the cenfors gave no lefs than 1000 talents to the 
perfon appointed for this purpofe. 

Befides thefe great works, Tarquin adorned the fo¬ 
rum, furrounding it with galleries in which were fhops 
for tradefmen, and building temples in it for the youth 
of both fexes, and halls for the adminiftration of pub¬ 
lic juftice. He next engaged in a war with the Sa¬ 
bines, on pretence that they had affifted the Hetru¬ 
rians. Both armies took the field, and came to an 
engagement on the confines of Sabinia, without any 
conliderable advantage on either fide; neither was any 
thing of confequence done during the whole campaign. 

Tarquin then, confidering with himfelf that the Ro¬ 
man forces were very deficient in cavalry, refolved to 
add fome new bodies of knights to thofe already in- 
ftituted by Romulus. But this project met with great 
oppofition from the fuperftitious augurs, as the ori¬ 
ginal divifion of horfe into three bodies had been de¬ 
termined by auguries; and Actius Naevius, the chief of 

the 
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Rome. t he diviners at that time, violently oppofei the king's 
will. On this Tarquin, defirous to expole the deceit 
Adventure of thefe people, fummoned Nxvius before an alfembly 
of N.-uvius of the people, and defired him to Ihow a fpecimen of 
the augur. hj s art) gy telling the king if what he thought of at 
that time could be done or not. The augur replied, 
after confulting his birds, that the thing was very pof- 
fible. On which Tarquin told him, that he had been 
thinking whether it was poflible to cut a flint with a 
razor, pulling at ,the fame time a razor and flint from 
below his robe. This fet the people a-laughing ; but 
Nxvius gravely defiring the king to try it, he was fur- 
prifed to find that the flint yielded to the razor ; and 
that with fo much eafe as to draw blood from his 
hand. The pe pie tefiified their furprife by loud ac¬ 
clamations, and Tarquin himfelf continued to have a 
great veneration for augurs ever after. A ftatue of 
brafs was ereded to the memory of Nxvius, which 
continued till the time of Auguflus; the razor and flint 
were buried near it, under an altar, at which witneffes 
were afterwards fworn in civil caufes. 

This adventure, whatever was the truth of it, caufed 
Tarquin to abandon hisdefign of increafing the number 
of bodies of horfe, and content himfelf with augment¬ 
ing the number in each body. He then renewed the 
war with the Sabines, ravaged their country defeated 
them in three pitched battles, obliging them at laft 
to fubmit to him and put him in pofTeffion of their 
country. In the decline of life he employed himfelf 
4Q in further decorating the city, building temples, &c. 
Affaffinated He was affaffinated in his palace, in the 8oth year of 
by the fons his age, by the fons of Ancus .Martius, whom he had 
of Ancus originally deprived of the kingdom. 

Martius. After the death of Tarquin I. his wife Tanaquil 
preferved the kingdom to her fon-in-law Servius Tul¬ 
lius, by artfully giving out that the king was only 
dunned, and would foon recover ; upon which the fons 
of Ancus went voluntarily into banifhment. The fecond 
day after his deceafe, Servius Tullus heard caufes from 
the throne in the royal robes and attended by the lie- 
tors ; but as he pretended only to fupply the king’s 
place till he Ihould recover, and thought it incumbent 
on him to revenge the wicked attempt upon his life, 
he fummoned the fons of Ancus to appear before his 
tribunal; and on their non-appearance, caufed them to 
be declared infamous, and their eftates to be confifca- 
Servius ted. After he had thus managed matters for fome 

Tullus time in fuch a manner as to engage the affedions of 

fucceeds. the people, the death of Tarquin was publilhed as a 
thing that had newly happened, and Servius Tullius 
afiumed the enfigns of royalty, having none to difpute 
the honour with him. 

The new king {bowed himfelf every way worthy of 
the throne. No fooner were the Hetrurians informed 
of Tarquin’s death, than they {hook off the yoke ; but 
Servius quickly reduced them to obedience, depriving 
them of their lands, which he {bared among the poor 
Roman citizens who had none. For this he was de¬ 
creed a triumph by the people, in fpite of the oppo- 
fition of the fenate, who could never be brought to 
approve of his eledion to the kingdom, though he was 
foon after legally chofen by the tribes. 

After Servius had ob’.ained the fandion of the po¬ 
pular voice, he marched a fecond time againft the re¬ 
volted Hetrurians; and having again yanquilhed them, 


was decreed another triumph. He then applied him- Rome, 
felf to the enlarging and adorning the city. To the 
hills Palatines, Tarpei us, Quirinalis, Ccelius, and Aven- iinUrcr* 
tinus, he added the Efquilinus and Viminalis, fixing the city, 
his own palace on the Efquilinus, in order to draw in-^ r:J 
habitants thither. He likewife added a fourth tribe, 
which he called Tribus Efquilina, to thofe inftiluted ; n _ 

by Romulus. He divided alfo the whole Roman ter- fiitutcJ- 
ritory into diftind tribes, commanding that there Ihould 
be at lead one place of refuge in each tribe, fituated* 
on a rifing ground, and ftrong enougli to fecure the 
effeds of the peafants in cafe of a fudden alarm. Thefe 
ftrong-holds he called pagi, that is, <! villagesand 
commanded that each of them Ihould have their pecu¬ 
liar temple, tutelary god, and magiftrates. Each of 
them had likewife their peculiar feftival, called paga- 
nalia ; when every perfon was to pay into the hands 
of thofe who prefided at the facrifices a piece of mo¬ 
ney, the men of one kind, the women of another, and 
the children of a third. By this means an exad com¬ 
putation was made of the men, women, and children, 
in each tribe. 

In the mean time, his two wards, Lucius Tarquiniu-s 
and Arunx, the grandchildren of Tarquin, being grown 
up, in order to fecure their fidelity, he married them to 
his two daughters. And though the elder of thefe- 
daughters, who was of a mild and tradable difpofition, 
refembled in charader the younger of his pupils, as 
the elder of his pupils did the younger of his daugh¬ 
ters, who was of a violent and vicious temper, yet he 
thought it advifable to give his elder daughter to Tar¬ 
quin, and the younger to Arunx ; for by that means 
he matched them according to their ages, and at the 
fame time hoped that the elder Tullia’s fweet difpo¬ 
fition would temper Tarquiifls impetuofity, and the 
younger Tullia’s vivacity roufe the indolence of 
Arunx. 

During the public rejoicing for this double mar¬ 
riage, the twelve lucumonies of Hetruria uniting their 
forces, attempted to {hake off the Roman yoke ; but 
were infeveral battles defeated by Servius, and obliged 
to fubmit to him on the fame conditions on which they 
had fubmitted to his predeceffor. For this fuccefs Ser¬ 
vius was honoured with a third triumph. 

The king being thus dilengaged from a troublefome _ 43 

war, returned to the purfuit of his political fchemes; th e e ft™ 
and put in execution that mafterpiece of policy which 
Rome made ufe of ever after, and which eftablifhed a 
perpetual order and regularity in. all the members of 
the ftate, with refped to wars, to the public revenues, 
and the fuffrages of the comitia. The public fupplies 
had hitherto been raifed upon the people at fo much 
an head, without any diftindion of rich and poor ; 
whence it likewife followed,that when levies were made 
for the war, the rich and poor were equally obliged to 
take the field, according to the order of their tribe ; and 
as they all ferved at their own exper.ee, the poorer fort 
could hardly bear the charges of a campaign. Befides, 
as the mo ft indigent of the people faw themfelves bur¬ 
dened with the fame taxes as the rich, they pretended 
to an equal authority in the comi'.ia : fo that the elec¬ 
tion of kings and magiftrates, the making of peace or 
war, and the judging of criminals, were given up into 
the hands of a populace who were eafily corrupted, and 
had nothing to lofe, Servius formed a projed to remo- 
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dy thefe evils, and put it in execution, by enacting a 
law, enjoining all the Roman citizens to bring in an ac¬ 
count in writing of their own names and ages, and 
of thefe of their fathers, wives, and children. By the 
f.mc law, all heads of families were commanded to de¬ 
liver in upon oath a jutt eftimate of their effedts, and 
to add to it the places of their abode, whether in town 
or c> ur.try. Whoever did not bring in an account of 
his effects, was to be deprived of his eftate, to be beat 
m ith rods, -md publicly fold for a Have. Servius, from 
thefe particular accounts, which might be pretty well 
relied on, undertook to eafe the poor by burdening the 
rich, and at the fame time to pleale the latter by increa- 
fmg their power. 

To this end, he divided the Roman people into fix 
cl a lies,; the firft clafs confuted of thofe whofe eftates 
and effects amounted to the value of to,ooo drachms, 
or 100,000 afesofbrafs; the firft way of computing be¬ 
ing ui'ed by the Greeks, and the latter by the Latins. 
This clafs was fubdivided into 80 centuries, or com¬ 
panies of foot. To thefe Servius joined 18 centuries 
cf Roman knights, who fought on horfeback ; and 
appointed this eomfiderable body of horfemen to be at 
the head of the firft clafs, becaufe die eftates of thefe 
knights, without all doubt, exceeded the fum neceflary 
to be admitted into it. However, the public fupplied 
them with horfes ; for which a tar was laid upOn wi¬ 
dows, who were exempt from all other tributes. This 


he gave it almoft the whole authority in public affairs ; Rome, 
changing the comitia by enrise, in which every man 
gave hi, vote, into comitia by centuries, in which the 
majority wa- not reckoned by iingle perfons, but by 
centuries, how few foever there might be in a century. 

Hence the firft clafs, which contained more centuries 
than the other five taken together, had every thing at 
its difpofial. The votes of this clafs were firft taken j 
and if the 98 centuries happened to agree, or only 97 
of them, the affair was determined ; became thefe made 
the majority of the 193 centuries which compofed the 
fix dalles. II they difagreed, then the fecond, the third, 
and the other claffes in their order, were called to vote, 
though there w.iS very feldom any occafion to go fo 
low as the fourth clafs for a majority of vote-: fo that 
by this good order Servius brought the affairs i f the 
ftate to be determined by the judgment of the moll 
confiderable citizens, who onderltood the public inte- 
relt much belter than the blind muldtude, liable to be 
impefed upon, and eafily corrupted. 

And now the people being thus divided into feveral The cen- 
orders, accord ng to the cenfus or valuation of their J us an d 
eftates, Servius refolvea to folemnize this prudent re- r “ m ”’ 
gulation by feme public adt of religion, that it might 
be the more refpedted and the more tailing. Accord¬ 
ingly, all the citizens were commanded to appear, oft 
a day appointed, in the Campus Martius, which was 
a large plain,, lying between the city and the Tiber, 
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firft clafs, including infantry and cavalry, eonfifted of formerly confecrated by Romulus to the god Mars. 

Here the centuries beingdrawn up in battalia, a folemn 
luftration or expiatory facrifice was performed in the 
name ofallthe people. The facrifice eonfifted of aTow, 
a fheep, and a bull, whence it took the name of fuove- 
tauriiist. The whole ceremony was called luftrum , a 
luenda; that is, from paying, expiating, clearing, or 
perhaps from the goddefs Lua, who prefided over ex¬ 
piations, and to whom' Servius had dedicated a templet 
This wife king confideriftg, that in the fpace of five 
years there might be fuch alterations irt the fortunes of 


9$ centuries. The. fecond elafs. comprehended thofe 
whofe eftates were valued at 5700 drachma, or 75,000 
afes of hrafs. It was fubdivided into 20 centuries, all 
loot. To thefe were added two centuries of carpen¬ 
ters, fmiths, and other artificers. In the third clals 
were thole who were eftetmed Worth 5000 drachm*, 
or 50,000 afes. This clafs was fubdivided into 20 cen¬ 
turies. The fourth clafs was of thofe whofe- effedts 
were rated at the value of 500 drachm*, or 25,000 
afes, and was divided into 20 centuries; to which were 


added two other centuries of trumpets, and blowers of private perfons as to entitle fome to be raffed to an 


the horn, who fupplied the whole army With this mar¬ 
tial mufic. The filth clafs included thofe only whofe 
whole fubftance did not amount to more than 1250 
drachm*, or 12,500 afes ; and* this clafs was divided 
into 30 centuries. The fixth clafs comprehended all 
thofe who were not worth fo much as thofe of the fifth 
clafs : they exceeded in number any-other clafs, but ne- 
verthelefs were reckoned but as one century. 

The king drew from thefe regulations all the ad¬ 
vantages he had expedted, Levies for the army were 
no longer, raffed by tribes, nor were taxes laid at fo 
much a head as formerly, but all was levied by centu¬ 
ries. When, for inftance, an army of 20,000 men, or 
a large fupply of money, Was wanted for the war, each 
century furnithed its quota' both of men and money : 
fo.tbat the firft clals, which contained more centuries, 
though fewer men, thanall the others together, furnilh- 
ed,more men and more money for the public fervice 
than the whole Roman ftate belides. And by this 
means the Roman armies eonfifted for the ittoft part 
of tire rich citizens of Rome ; who, as they had lands 
and. effedls to defend, fought’ with more refoltition, 
while- their riches enabled them to bear the expence 
of a.campaign. As it was but juft the king fhould 
make the firft clafs amends, for the weight, laid on it, 
4 


higher clafs, and reduce others to a lower, enjoined 
that the cenfus Ihould be renewed every fiveyears. As 
the cenfus was ufually clofed by the luftrum,- the Ro¬ 
mans henceforth began to compute time by luftrums, 
each luftrum containing the fpace of five years. How¬ 
ever, the luftrtims were not always regularly obferved, 
but often put off, though the cenlus had been made iri 
the fifth year. Some writers art of opinion, that Ser¬ 
vius at this- time coined the-firft money that- had 1 ever 
appeared at Rome; and add,- that the circumltances 
of th« luftrum probably led him to ftattip the figures of 
the animals there flam on pieces of brafs of a certain 
weight. . 6 

The government of the city bring thus eftablilhed The freed* 
in fo;regular a manner, Servius, touehed with' compafi men. 
fiott for thofe whom the misfortunes of an unfuccefsful 
war had reduced to flavery, thought that fdeh of therri 
as bad by long and faithful fervices deferved and ob¬ 
tained their freedom, Were much more wbrthy of being 
made Roman citizens, than uirtradtaffie vagabonds from 
foreign countries, who were admitted'without diftinc- 
tion. He therefore gave the- freed men their choice, 
either to return to their owrt country, or continue at 
Rome. Thofe who chofe to continue there, he divided 
into four tribes, and - fettled them within the city; 

an 
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Rome, and though they were diftinguifhed from the plebians 
by their old name of liter/i or freedmen, yet they en¬ 
joyed all the privileges of free citizens. The lenale 
took offence at the regard which the king ihowed to 
fuch mean people, who had but lately fh .ken off their 
fetters; but Servius, by a mod humane and judicious 
difcourfe, entirely appeafed the fathers, who paffed his 
inftitution into a law, which fubfifted ever after. 

The wife king, having thus eltablifhed order among 
the people, undertook at laft to reform the royal power 
itfelf; Ins equity, which was the main fpring of all his 
refolutions, leading him to adl contrary to his own al¬ 
tered, and to fiicrifice one half of the royal authority 
to the public good. His predeceffors had referved to 
themfelves the cognizance of all caufes both public and 
private ; but Servius, finding the duties of his office 
too much for one man to difcharge well, committed the 
cognizance of ordinary fuits to the fenate, and referved 
that only of Hate-crimes to himfelf. 

All things being now regulated at home, both in the 
city and country, Servius turned his thoughts abroad, 
and formed a fcheme for attaching the Sabines and La¬ 
tins to the Romans, by fuch focial ties as ffiould be 
(Lengthened by religion. He fummoned the Latin 
and Sabine cities to fend their deputies to Rome, to 
confult about an affair of great importance. When 
they were come, he propofed to them the building of a 
temple in honour of Diana, where the Latins and Sa¬ 
bines (hould meet once a year, and join with the Ro¬ 
mans in offering facrifices to that goddefs ; that this 
feftival (hould be followed by a council, in which all 
difputes between the cities (hould be amicably deter¬ 
mined ; that there proper meafures (hould be taken to 
purfue their common intereft ; and, laftly, in order to 
draw the common people thither, a fair (hould be kept, 
at which every one might fumith himfelf with that he 
wanted. The king’s defign met with no oppofition : 
the deputies only added to it, that the temple (hould 
be an inviolable afylum for the united nations; and 
that all the cities (hould contribute toward the expence 
of building it. It being left to the king to choofe a 
proper place for it, he pitched upon the Aventine hill, 
where the temple was built, and affemblies annually 
held in it. The laws which were to be obferved in 
thefe general meetings were engraved on a pillar of 
brafs, and were to be feen in Auguftus’s time, in the 
Latin tongue, but in Greek characters. 

But now Servius was grown old ; and the ambition 
intrigues of of Tarquin his fon-in-law revived in proportion as the 
king advanced in years. His wife ufed her utmoft en¬ 
deavours to check the rafhnefs and fury of her hufband, 
and to divert him from all criminal enterprifes ; while 
her younger filler was ever inftigating Arunx, who 
placed all his happinefs in a private lifei to the moft 
villanous attempts. She was continually lamenting her 
fate in being tied to fuch an indolent hulband, and 
wilhing (he had either continued unmarried, or Were 
become a widow. Similitude of temper and manners, 
formed, by degrees, a great intimacy between her and 
Tarquin. At length (he propofed nothing lefs to him 
than the murdering of her father, fitter, and hufband, 
that they two might meet and afcend the throne to¬ 
gether. Soon after, they paved their way to an ince- 
ltuous marriage, he by poifoning his wife, and (he her 
hufband ; and then had the affurance to alk the king’s 
Vol. XVI. 
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and queen’s confent to their marriage. Servius and 
Tarquinia, though they did not give it, were filent, 
through too much indulgence to a daughter in whom 
now was their only hope of pollerity. But thefe cri¬ 
minal nuptials were only the firft ftep towards a yet 
greater iniquity. The wicked ambition of the new- 
married couple firft (howed itfelf againft the king: for 
they publicly declared, that the crown belonged to 
them ; that Servius was an ufurper, who, being ap¬ 
pointed tutor to Tarquin’s grandchildren, had deprived 
his pupils of their inheritance; that it was high time 
for an old man, who was but little able to fupport the 
weight of public affairs, to give place to a prince who 
was of a mature age, &c. 

The patricians, whom Servius had taken great plea- 
fure in humbling during the whole time of his reign, 
were eafily gained over to Tarquin’s party ; and, by 
the help of money, many of the poorer citizens were 
alfo brought over to his intereft. The king, being in¬ 
formed of their treafonable practices, endeavoured to 
diffuade his daughter and fon-in-law from fuch proceed¬ 
ings, which might end in their ruin ; and exhorted 
them to wait for the kingdom till his death. But they, 
defpifmg his eounfels and paternal admonitions, refol- 
ved to lay their claim before the fenate ; which Servius 
was obliged to fummon : fo that the affair came to a 
formal procefs. Tarquin reproached his father-in law 
with having afeended the throne without a previous in¬ 
terregnum ; and with having bought the votes of the 
people, and defpifed the fuffrages of the fenate. He 
then urged his own right of inheritance to the crown, 
and injuftice of Servius, who, being only his guardian, 
had kept poffeffion of it, when he himfelf was of an 
age to govern. Servius anfwered, that he had been 
lawfully eledted by the people ; and that, if there 
could be any hereditary right to the kingdom, the fons 
of Ar.cus had a much better one than the grandfons of 
the late king, who muft himfelf have been an ufurper. 
He then referred the whole to an affembly of the peo¬ 
ple ; which being immediately proclaimed all over the 
city, the forum was foon filled ; and Servius harangued 
the multitude in fuch a manner as gained all their affec¬ 
tions. They all cried out with one voice, Let Servius 
reigti ; let him continue to make the Romans happy. A- 
midft their confufed clamours, thefe words were like- 
wife heard : Let Larquin perijh ; let him die ; let us kill 
him. This language frightened him fo, that he retired 
to his houfe in great hade; while the king was con¬ 
ducted back to his palace with the acclamations of the 
people. 

The ill fuccefs of this attempt cooled Tarquin’s ar¬ 
dent defire of reigning; but this ambition made him aft 
a new part. He undertook to regain the favour of his 
father-in-law by careffes, fubmiffi ms, and proteftations 
of a fincere regard and affedtion for him; infomuch 
that the king, who judged of the policy of others from 
his own, was fincerely reconciled to him, and tranquil¬ 
lity re-eftablifhed in the royal family. But it Was not 
long ere Tarquin, roufed by the continual reproaches 
of his wife, began to renew his intrigues among the 
fenators; of whom he had no fooner gained aconfider- 
able party, than he clothed himfelf in the royal robes, 
and canfmg the fafees to be carried before him by fome 
of his domeftics, eroded the Roman forum, entered the 
temple where the fenate ufed to meet, and feated bim- 
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felf on the throne. Such of the fenators as were in 
the fadlion he found already in their places (for he had 
given them private notice to be there early) ; and the 
reft, being fummoned to affemble in Tarqnin’s name, 
made what hafte they could to the appointed place, 
thinking that Servius was dead, fince Tarquin afl'urned 
the title and fundtions of king. When they were all 
affembled, Tarquin made a long fpeech, reviling his 
father-in-law, and repeating the invedtives againft him, 
which he had fo often uttered, calling him a Have, an 
u fur per, a favourer of the populace, and an enemy to 
the fenate and patricians. When he was yet fpeaking, 
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ger in which he flood by lofing the affedtions of his 
people in fucha manner. He therefore provided a fuf-' 
Scent number of Soldiers, by way of guard, to prevent 
attempts upon his perfon ; and gave his daughter to 
Odtavius Mamilius, one of the moft confiderable men 
among the Latins, in order to ftrengthen his intereft 
by this foreign alliance, in cafe of a revolt among his 
fubjedts. Mamilius accordingly procured many friends 
to his father-in-law, but he had like to have loft them 
again by his haughty behaviour. He had defired the 
Latins to call a national council at Ferentinum, where 
he would meet them on a day appointed by himfelf. 
Servius arrived ; and, ralhly giving way to the motions The Latins accordingly met; hut after waiting for fe- 
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of his courage, without confidering his ftrength, drew 
near the throne, to pull Tarquin down from it. This 
raifed\a great noife in the affembly, which drew the 
people into the temple ; but nobody ventured to part 
the two rivals. Tarquin therefore, being more ftroing 
and vigorous, feized the old man by the waift, and, 
hurrying him through the temple, threw him down from 
the top of the fteps into the forum. The king, who 
was grievoufly wounded, raifed himfelf up with fome 
difficulty: but all his friends had abandoned him; only 
two or three of the people, touched with compaflion, 
lent him their arms to condudt him to his palace. 

As they were leading him on fo flowly, the cruel 
Tullia appeared in the forum, whither fhe had haften- 
ed in her chariot on the firft report of what had paffed 
in the fenate. She found her hufband on the top of 
the fteps of the temple ; and, tranfported with joy, was 
the firft who faluted him king. The example was im¬ 
mediately followed by the fenators of Tai quin’s party. 
Nor was this enough for the unnatual daughter: fhe 
took afide her hufband, and fuggefted to him, that he 
would never be fafe folong as the ufuper of his crown 
was alive. Hereupon Tarquin inftantly difpatched fome 
of his domeftics to take away the remains of the un¬ 
fortunate king’s life. The orders for the wicked par¬ 
ricide were no fooner given than Tullia mounted her 
chariot again, with an air of triumph, to return home. 
The way to her houfe was through a narrow ftreet, 
called vicus cyprius, or the good Jlreet. There the affaf- 
fins had left the king’s body, which was (fill panting. 
As this fight, the charioteer, ftruck with horror, check¬ 
ed his horfes, and made a flop: but Tullia forced him 
to go on; and the blood of the father is faid to have 
dyed the wheels of the chariot, and even the clothes of 
the inhuman daughter, whence the ftreet was called 
ever after vicus fceleraius. 

The new king proved a moft defpotic and cruel ty- 
' rant; receiving, in the very beginning of his reign, the 
furname of proud, on account of his capricious humour 
and haughty behaviour. All controverfies whatever 
were decided by himfelf and his friends ; and he ba- 
nilhed, fined, and even executed, whom he pleafed. 
The cenfus and luftrum, the divifion of citizens into 
claffes and centuries, were abolifhed ; and all kinds of 
affemblies, even thofe for amufement and recreation, 
were prohibited, both in town and country. Nay, to 
fuch a height did Tarquin carry his infolence and ty¬ 
ranny, that the moft virtuous of the fenators went into 
voluntary baniftunent; while many of thofe who^reiria jp- 
ed were cut off on various pretences, that tfce kipg 
might enjoy their eftates. : ^ 

Tarquin could not but be fenfible of the extreme dan- 


veral hours, Tarquin did not appear. On this, one 
Turnus Herdonius, an enterprifing and eloquent man, 
who hated Tarquin, and was jealous of Mamilius, made 
a fpeech, in which he inveighed againft the haughty 
behaviour of Tarquin, fet forth the contempt which he 
had put upon the Latins, and concluded with defiring 
the council to break up and return home without ta¬ 
king any further notice of him. Mamilius, however, 
prevailed upon them to return the day following; when 
Tarquin made his appearance, and told the affembly 
that his' defign in calling them together was to claim 
his right of commanding the Latin armies, wh ch he 
faid was derived from his grandfather, but which he 52 
defired to be confirmed to him by them. Thefe words in fo- 
were fcarce out of his mouth, when Herdonius, riling mousftra * 
up? entered into a detail of Tarquin’s tyranny and ar-^qt™* 0 
bitrary behaviour at Rome, which, he faid, the Latins Herdonius. 
would foon feel in an equal degree, if they complied 
with Tarquin’s demand. To this fpeech the king 
made no reply at that time, but promifed to anfwer him 
next day. In the mean time, however, he bribed the 
domeftics of Herdonius to admit among his baggage a 
large quantity of arms: and then, telling the Latins 
that Herdonius’s oppofition proceeded only from Tar¬ 
quin’s having refufed him his daughter in marriage, ac- 
cufed him of having laid a plot to cut off all the depu¬ 
ties there prefent, and to ufurp a jurifdidtion over the 
Latin cities; as a proof of which he appealed to the 
arms hid among the baggage of Herdonius- The ac- 
cufed, confcious of his innocence, defired that his bag¬ 
gage might be fearched; which being aeccordingly done 
and the arms found, he was hurried away without be¬ 
ing allowed to make any defence, and thrown into a 
bafon at the head of the fpring of Ferentinum, where a 
hurdle being laid upon him, and ftones laid uppn the 
hurdle, he was preffed down into the water and drown- 
ed. 

In confequence of this monftrous treachery, Tarquia 
was looked upon by the Latins as their deliverer, and 
declared general of the Latin armies ; foon after which, 
the Hernici and two tribes of the Volfci entered into 
an alliance with him on the fame terms. In order to 
keep thefe confederates together, Tarquin, with, their, 
confent, eredted a temple to Jupiter Latialis on .an hill 
near the ruins of Alba, where he appointed certain 
feafts called Fer'ta Latina to be held on the 27th of infjtutes 
April, where the feveral nations were to facrif.ce tege- the Feria 
ther, and on no^accountto commit any hoftilitios againft Latins., 
each other during their continuance. The king then 
proceeded to make war on the reft of the Voifci who 
had refufed to enter into an alliance with him. Some 
depredations which they had committed in the territo¬ 
ries 
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Rome. lies of the Latins ferv-d fora pretence to begin the 
war ; but as Tarquin had no confidence in the Romans, 
his army was compofed only of a fmall body of them 
who were incorporated among the Latin aux liaries. 
However, he defeated the enemy, took one of their ci¬ 
ties by dorm, and gave the booty to his foldiers. He 
next turned his arms agamit the Sabines, whom he en¬ 
tirely defeated in two engagements, and made the 
whole nation tributary ; for which exploits he decreed 
himfelf two triumphs, and on his return to Rome he 
employed the populace in finilhing the fewers and 
circus which had been begun by his grandfather Tar- 
quin I. 

Reduces In the mean time, the perfecmions of Tarquin a- 

Gabii by gain 11 his own fubjefts daily drove fome of the mod: 

treachery, conftderable into banilhment. A great number of pa¬ 
tricians took refuge in Gabii, a city oi Latium about 13 
miles from Rome ; where the inhabitants, touched with 
compaffion for their misfortunes, not only received them 
with kindnefs, but began a war with Tarquin on their 
account. The Gabini feem to have been the mod for¬ 
midable enemies whom the Romans had hitherto met 
with ; fince Tarquin was obliged to raife a prodigious 
bulwark to cover the city on the fide of Gabii. The 
war lalled feven years ; during which time, by the mu¬ 
tual devadations committed by the two armies, a great 
fcarcity of provilions took place in Rome. The people 
foon grew clamorous; and Tarquin being unable either 
to quiet them, or to reduce the Gabini, fell upon the 
following difhonourable and treacherous expedient. His 
fon Sextus Tarquinius pretended to be on very bad 
terms with his father, and openly inveighed againd him 
as a tyrant; on which he was proclaimed a rebel, and 
publicly beaten in the forum. This being reported at 
Gabii, by perfons fent thither on purpofe, the inhabi¬ 
tants became vety defirous of having Sextus among 
them ; and accordingly he foon went thither, having 
previoufly obtained a folemn promife from the inhabi¬ 
tants never to deliver him up to his father. Here he 
made frequent inroads into the Roman territories, and 
always came back laden with lpoii, his father fending 
againd him only fuch weak parties as mud infallibly be 
worded. By this means he foon came to have fuch a 
high degree of credit among the Gabini, that he was 
chofen general of theii army, and was as much mailer 
at Gabii as Ta. quin was at Rome. Finding then that 
his authority was fufficiently eltablifhed, he difpatched 
a Have to his father for inllrudlions ; but the king un- 
willing to return an explicit anfwer, only tcok the mef- 
ienger into the garden, where he drnck off the heads 
of the tailed poppies. Sextus underftood that by this 
hint die king delired him to put to death the leading 
men in the city of Gabii, which he immediately put in 
execution ; and while the city was in confufion on ac¬ 
count of this maifacre, he opened the gates to his fa¬ 
ther, who t. ok pofleflion of the city with all the pride 
of a conqueror.—The inhabitants dreaded every thing 
from the haughty tyranny of the Roman monarch : 
however, on this occalion he confulted his policy rather 
than his revenge ; granted them their life, liberty, and 
eftates, and even entered into a treaty of alliance with 
them. The articles were written on the hide of an ox, 
which was ftill to be feen in the time of Auguftus, in 
the temple of. Jupiter Fidius. After this, however, he 
made his fon Sextus king of-Gabii ; fencing off alfo 
t ■■ 


his two other fons, Titus and Arunx, the one to bu;!d Rome 
a city at Signia, the other at Circoeum, a promontory 
of the Tyrrhene fea, and both thef'e to keep the Vollci 
in awe. 

For fome time Tarquin now enjoyed a profound 
peace ; the Romans, being accuftomed to oppreffion 
and the yoke of an imperious matter, making no op- 
pofition to his will. During this interval Tarquin j See Sibyl, 
met with the celebrated adventure of the Sibyl f ; 55 

whofe books were ever afterwards held in high eftima- Cook, of 
tion at Rome, and Tarquin appointed two perlons 0 fthebibys. 
diftin&ion to take care ef them. Tbefe were called 
Duumviri : but their number was afterwards increafed 
to 10, when they were called Decemviri ; and then to 
15, when they were termed Quin decemviri. At this 
time alfo the written civil law had its origin among the 
Romans; all the ftatutes ena<5fed by the kings being 
colledied into one body ; which, from Papirius the 
name of the colleger, was called the Papirian law. The 
temple of the Capitol was alfo finifhed ; for which pur¬ 
pofe the moll Ikilful archite&s and workmen were 
brought from Hetruria, the populace being obliged to 
fervethem in the mod laborious parts. 56 

We now come to the important revolution which put Downfal 
an end to the regal power at Rome, and introduced a 'he re - 
new form of government, to which this city is allowed P ower * 
to owe the greateft part of her grandeur. Tarquin, as 
we have already feen, had left himfelf no friends among 
the rich citizens, by reafon of the oppreffion under 
which he made them labour; and the populace were 
equally difaffedted on account of their being obliged to 
labour in his public works. Among the many perfons 
of diftindlion who had been facrificed to the avarice or 
fufpicions of Tarquin, was one M. Junius, who had 
married the daughter of Tarquin I. This nobleman 
had a fon named L. Junius Brutus , who efcaped the 
cruelty of the tyrant by pretending to be an idiot, 
which part he had ever fince continued to adl. Soon 
after the finilhing of the works abovementioned, a vio¬ 
lent plague happening to break out at Rome, Tarquin 
fent his fons Titus and Arunx to confult the oracle of 
Delphi; and the princes took Brutus along with them, 
to divert themfelves with his pretended folly by the 
way. Brutus chofefor his offering to the Delphic A- 
pollo a ffick of elder; which occafioned much laugh¬ 
ter. However, he had the precaution to inclofe a rod 
of gold within the ffick ; and to this probably it was 
owing that the prieftefs gave the princes the following 
riddle, that he who lhould firft kifs his mother ihould 
fucceed Tarquin in the government of Rome. This 
anfwer had been given to their inquiries concerning the 
fucceffion ;upon which the two brothers either drew 
lots which of them lhould kifs ther mother at their re¬ 
turn, or agreed to do it at once, that both might reign 
jointly: but Brutus, imagining the oracle had another 
meaning,»fell down and kilfed the earth, the common 
mother of all living. This, in all probability, the 
prieftefs had metlnt; and had given the anfwer on pur¬ 
pofe to have another proof of Brutus’s ingenuity, which 
had already difeovered itfelf, by his offering the elder 
ffick. -,ij 

On the return of the princes to Rome, they found 
their father engaged in a war with the Rutuli. The 
treafury being exbaufted by the fums which Tarquin 
had expended in his public works, he had marched to 
U u 2 Aide.!, 
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Rome. Afdea, the capital of that nation, which lay about 20 
miles from Rome, in hopes of taking it without op- 
pofition. Contrary to his expedition, however, he 
was obliged to befiege it in form ; and this conftrained 
him to lay a heavy tax upon his fubjedts, which increa- 
fed the number of malcontents, and difpofed every thing 
for a revolt. As the fiege was carried on very {lowly, 
the general officers frequently made entertainments for 
one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus 
Tarquinius was entertaining his brothers, the conver- 
fation happened to turn upon their wives : every one 
extolled the good qualities of his own ; but Collatinus 
beftowed fuch extravagant praifes on his Lucretia, 
that the difpute ended in a kind of quarrel. It was 
then refolved that they fhould mount their horfes and 
i'urprife their wives by their unexpedted return. The 
king’s daughters-in-law were employed in feafting and 
diverfion, and feemed much difconcerted by the ap¬ 
pearance of their-hufbands; but Lucretia, though the 
night was far advanced, was found, with her maids 
about her, {pinning and working in wool. She was 
not at ah difcompofed by the company whom her 
hufband brought with him, and they were all pleafed 
with the reception {he gave them. As Lucretia was 
very beautiful, Sextus Tarquinius conceived a paflion 
for her, which refolving to fatisfy at all events, he 
foon returned to Collatia in the abfence of Lucretia’s 
hufband, and was entertained by her with great civility 
ravilhed by and refpedt. In the night-time he entered Lucretia’s 
Sestus Tar- a p ar tment, and threatened her with immediate death if 
{he did not yield to his defires. But finding her not 
to be intimidated with this menace, he told her, that, 
if flie ftill perfifted in her refufal, he would kill one of 
her male {laves, and lay him naked by her when {he 
was dead, and then declare to all the world that he had 
only revenged the injury of Collatinus. On this the 
virtuous Lucretia (who, it feems, dreaded proftitution 
lefs than the infamy attending it) fubmitted to the de¬ 
fires of Sextus ; but refolved not to outlive the violence 
which had been offered her. She dreffed, herfelf in 
mourning, and took a poniard under her robe, having 
previoufly wrote to her hufband to meet her at her fa¬ 
ther Lucretius’s houfe, where {he refufed to difcover 
the caufe of her grief except in a full affembly of her 
friends and relations. Here, addreffing herfelf to her 
hufband Collatinus, {he acquainted him with the whole 
affair; exhorted them to revenge the injury; and pro¬ 
filed that {he would not outlive the lofs of her honour. 
Every one prefent gave her a folemn promife that they 
would revenge her quarrel; but while they endeavour¬ 
ed to comfort her, {he fuddenly ftabbed herfelf to the 
heart with the dagger which Ihe had concealed under 
her robe. See Chastity. 

This extravagant adtion inflamed beyond meafure the 
minds of all prefent. Brutus, laying afide his pretend¬ 
ed folly, drew the bloody dagger out of Lucretia’s bo¬ 
dy ; and, fhowing it to the affembly, fwore by the blood 
upon it that he would purfue Tarquin and his family 
with fire and fword : nor would he ever fuffer that or 
any other family to reign in Rome. The fame oath 
was taken by all the company ; who were fo much fur- 
prifed at the apparent tranfition of Brutus from folly 
to wlfdom, that they did whatever he defired them.— 
By his advice the gates of the city were {hut, that no- 
body might go out of it to inform Tarquin of what 


was going forward; which, as Lucretius had been left Rome, 
governor of the city by Tarquin, was putin execution 
without difficulty. The corpfe of Lucretia was then 
expofed to public view; and Brutus having made a 
fpeechto the people, in which he explained the myfte- 
ry of hisconduft in counterfeiting folly for many years 
paft, proceeded to tell them that the patricians were 
come to a refolution of depofing the tyrant, and ex- 
horted them to concur in the famje defign. The people Tarquin 
teftified their approbation, and called out for arms ; but depofed 
Brutus did not think proper to truft them with arms 
till he had firft-obtained a decree of the fenate in fa¬ 
vour of the defign. This was eafily procured: the fe¬ 
nate enaided that Tarquin had forfeited all the prero¬ 
gatives belonging to the regal authority, condemned 
him and all his pofterity to perpetual baniftiment, and 
devoted to the gods of hell every Roman who fhould 
hereafter, by word or deed, endeavour his reftoration ; 
and this decree was unanimoufly confirmed by the 


curias. 


Tarquin being thus depofed, the form of government The form 
became the next objeft, Lucretius was for the prefent of govern- 
declared Interrex ; but Brutus being again confulted, ment chan- 
declared, that though it was by no means proper for S ef *- 
the ftate to be without fupreme magifti ates, yet it was 
equally neceffary that the power lhould not be centered 
in one man, and that it {hould not be perpetual. For 
this reafon he propofed, that two magiftrates, called 
confuls, lhould be elected annually ; that the ftate fhould 
thenceforth have the name of republic ; that the enfigns 
of royalty fhould be abolifhed ; and that the only en¬ 
figns of confular dignity lhould be an ivory chair, a 
white robe, and 12 lidlors for their attendants. How¬ 
ever, that he might not utterly abolifh the name of 
king, he propofed that this title fhould be given to him 
who had the fuperintendency of religous matters, who 
fhould thenceforth be called rex facrorum, or ling of fa- 
cred things. g 0 

This fcheme of Brutus being approved of, Brutus and Tullius 
Collatinus were propofed by Lucretius as the two firft leaves 
confuls, and unanimoufly accepted by the people, who Rome, 
thought it was impoffible to find more implacable ene¬ 
mies to the Tarquins. They entered on their office 
in the year 508 B. C.; and Tuliia, perceiving that now 
all was loft, thought proper to leave the city, and re¬ 
tire to her huftiand at Ardea. She was fuffered to de¬ 
part without moleftation, though the populace hooted 
at her, and curfed her as fhe went along. Tarquin, in 
the mean time, being informed by fome who had got 
out of Rome before the gates were fiiut, that Brutus 
was railing commotions to his prejudice, returned in 
hafte to the city, attended only by his fons and a few 
friends; but, finding the gates {hut, and the people in 
arms on the wails, he returned again to the camp : but 
here again, to his furprife, he found that the confuls 
had taken the opportunity of gaining over the army to 
their intereft; fo that, being refufed admittance into 
the camp alfo, he was forced to fly for refuge, at the 
age of 76, with his wife and three fons, to Gabii, where 
Sextus had been made king. Here he continued for 
fome time: but not finding the Latins very forward t6 
revenge his caufe, he retired into Hetruria ; where, be¬ 
ing the country of his mother’s family, he hoped to 
find more friends, and a readier affiftancc tor attempting 
the recovery of his throne.. 

The 
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Rome. The Romans now congratulated themfelves on their 
' w happy deliverance from tyranny. However, as Tar- 
State of the quin had by his policy procured himfelf many friends 
abroad, thefe now became enemies to the Roman name ; 
and, by the defection of their allies, the Rom^n domi¬ 
nions were left in much the fame ftate as they had been 
in the time of Romulus. The territory of Rome had 
always been confined to a very narrow compafs. Though 
almoll conftantly victorious in war for 243 years, they 
had not yet gained land enough to fupply their city 
with provifions. The main ftrength of the ftate lay in 
the number of the citizens of Rome ; which the cuftom 
of tranfplanting the inhabitants of the conquered cities 
thither had fo prodigioufly increafed, that it put the 
Romans in a condition of ufurping the authority over 
Other nations, the mcft inconliderable of which had an 
extent of territory far exceeding theirs. By frequent 
depredations and incurfions they fo harafled the petty 
dates of Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were 
conftrained to enter into treaties with Rome, by which 
they obliged themfelves to furnifh her with auxiliaries 
whenever (he Ihould be pleafed to invade and pillage the 
lands of her other neighbours. Submiffions of this kind 
the Romans called making alliances with them, and thefe 
ufeful alliances fupplied the want of a larger territory ; 
but now, upon the change of her government, all the 
allies of Rome forfook her at once, and either ftood 
neuter, or efpoufed the caufe of the banifhed king; fo 
that (he was now obliged to maintain her liberties as 
Ihe bell might. 

The new confuls in the mean time took the mofl ef¬ 
fectual methods they could for fecuring the liberties of 
the republic. The army which had been employed in 
the fiege of Ardea marched home under the conduct 
of Herminius and Horatius, who concluded a truce 
with the Ardeates for 15 years. The confuls then 
again affembled the people by centuries, and had the 
decree of Tarquin’s banifhment confirmed ; a rexfacro- 
rum was elefled to prefule at the facrifices, and many 
of the laws of Servius Tullius were revived to the 
great joy of the people, who were thus reftored to their 
ancient right of voting in all important affairs. Tar- 
quin, however, refolved not to part with his kingdom 
on fuch eafy terms. Having wandered from city to 
city in order to move compaffion, he at length made 
Tarquinii the feat of his refidence ; where he engaged 
the inhabitants to fend an embaffy to Rome, with a 
modeft, fubmifllve letter from himfelf, directed to the 
Roman people. The amba/fadors reprefented in fuch 
ftrong teims to the fenate how reafonable it was to let 
the Roman the king be heard before he was condemned, and the 
people. danger which threatened the ftate from the neighbour¬ 
ing powers if that common juftice were iefufed, that 
the confuls inclined to bring thefe agents before the 
people, and to leave the decifion thereof to the curias; 
but Valerius, who had been very aClive in the revolu¬ 
tion, ftrenuoufly oppofed this, and by his : nfiuence in 
the fenate got it prevented. As that illuftrious body 
had been greatly thinned by the murders committed by 
Tarquin, new numbers were elected from among the 
knights, and the ancient number of 300 again com¬ 
pleted. The old fenators had been called patres or “ fa¬ 
thers and as the names of the new ones were now 
written on the froall roll, the whole body received the 
rare of patres confcripti. 

The old king was not to be foiled by a fingle at- 
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tempt. He prevailed on the inhabitants of Tarquinii Roroe. 
to fend a fecond embafTy to Rome, under pretence of 
demanding the eftates of the exiles, but with private 
inftruChons to get the confuls affaffinated. The reite¬ 
ration of the eftates of the exiles was oppofed by Bru¬ 
tus, but Collatinus was for complying with it; where¬ 
upon Brutus accufed his colleague of treachery, and of 
a defign to bring back the tyrant. The matter was 
then referred to the people, where it was carried by one 
vote in favour of the Tarquins. But whilft the people A 
were employed in loading carriages with the effeCls hr 

the exiles, and in felling what could not be carried off, f av ^ r> lB 
the ambaffadors found means to draw fome of the near- 
eft relations of the confuls into a plot with them. Thefe 
were three young noblemen of the Aquilian family (the 
Tons of Collatinus’s filler), and two of the Vite.iii 
(whofe filler Brutus had married) ; and thefe lall en¬ 
gaged Titus and Tiberius, the two fons of Brutus, in 
the fame confpiracy. They all bound themfelves by 
folemn oaths, with the dreadful ceremony of drinking 
the blood of a murdered man and touching his entrails. 

They met at the houfe of the Aquilii, where they 
wrote letters to Tarquin and gave them to the ambaf¬ 
fadors. But though they ufed all imaginable precau¬ 
tion, their proceedings were overheard by one Vindi- 
cius a Have, who immediately communicated the whole 
to Valerius; upon which all the criminals were appre- 
hended. Brutus ftood judge over his own fons ; and, Brutus 
notwithllanding the interceflion of the whole alfembly, caufes two 
and ihe tears and lamentations of his children, com- of his own. 
manded them to be beheaded ; nor would he depart 
till he faw the execution of the fentence. Having per¬ 
formed this piece of heroic barbarity, he quitted the 
tribunal, and left Collatinus to perform the reft. Col¬ 
latinus, however, being inclined to fpare his nephews, 
allowed them a day to clear themfelves ; and caufed 
Vindicius, the only witnefs againfl them, to be deliver¬ 
ed up to his mailers. This roufed the indignation of 
the people in general, efpecially of Valerius, who had 
promifed to proteft the witneii, and therefore he re- 
fufed to deliver him up to the lidlors. The multitude 
called aloud for Brutus to return ; which when he had 
done, he told them that he had executed his two fons 
in confequence of his own paternal authority ever them,, 
but that it belonged to the people to determine the 
fate of the reft. Accordingly, by a decree of the curiae, 
all the delinquents fuffered as traitors except the am- 
baftadors, who were fpared out of refpedt to their cha¬ 
racter. The Have Vindicius had his liberty granted 
him ; and was prefented with 25,000 afes of brafs, in 
value about 360 Spanilh dollars. The decree for 
reftoring the eftates of the exiled Tarquins was an¬ 
nulled, their palaces were dellroyed, and their lands 
divided / among the indigent people. The public only 
retained a piece of ground near the Campus Martius, 
which the king had ufurped. This they confecrated 
to Mars, and it afterwaids became a common field 
where the Roman youth exercifed themfelves in run¬ 
ning and wrefiling. But after this confecration, the 
fuptrflitious Romans fcrupled to ufe the corn which 
they found there ready reaped to their hands : fo that, 
with fome trees, it was thrown into the Tiber; and 
the water being low, it flopped in the middle of the ri¬ 
ver, and began to form a fine ifland named afterwards 
Infi,-a Sutra 

The behaviour of Brutus towards his two fons ftrucfc 

fuch. 
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a terr<)1 i nt0 ^ le Romans, that fcarce any perfon 
Wur it op p 0 fe him ; and therefore, as he hated Collatinus, 
he qpenly accufed him before the people, and without 
65 cef’emony depofed .him from the-confulftiip, banifh ng 
Deputes his him at the fame time from Rome. The multitude-ac- 
coU-.fttii; quiefced in every thing he fa id, and refufed to hear 
C%llatinus. Collatinus fpeak in his own defence ; fo that the con- 
ful was on the point of being driven out with ignominy 
and difgrace, when Lucretius interpofed, And prevailed 
up >n Brutus to allow his colleague quietly to refign 
tile f.ifces, and retire of his own accord from the city. 
Brutus ( ,.then, to remove all fufpicions of perfonal en¬ 
mity,..procured him a prefent of 20 talents out of the 
public treafury, to which he added five of his own. 
Collatinus then retired to Lavinium, where he lived in 
peace, and at laft died of old age. 

After the abdication of Collatinus, Valerius was cho- 
fen in his room ; and as his temper agreed much better 
.with Brutus than that of Collatinus, the two confuls li¬ 
ved in great harmony.Nothing,however,could makethe 
dethroned king forego the hope of recovering his king- 
The Volfci ^ om f° rce - He firft engaged the Volfci and Tar- 
and far- quinienfes to join their forces in order to fupport his 
quinienfes rights. The confuls marched out without delay to meet 
declare m them. Brutus commanded the horfe and Valerius the 
favour of foot, drawn up in a fquare battalion. The two armies 
aiqum. g e ; n g ; n fight of each other, Brutus advanced with his 
cavalry, at t-he fame time that Arunx, one ofjTar quin’s 
fons, was coming forward with the enemy’s horfe, the 
, king himfelf following with the legions. Arunx no 
Brutus and f° oner difcovered Brutus, than he made towards him 
Arunx kill with all the fury of an enraged enemy. Brutus ad- 
each other, vanced towards him with no lefs fpeed; and as both 
were aftuated only by motives of hatred, without 
thoughts of felf-prefervation, both of them were pierced 
through with their lances. The death of the two ge¬ 
nerals ferved as a prelude to the battle, which continued 
with the utmoft fury till night, when it could not be 
known which fide had got the victory, or which had 
loft the greateft number of men. A report was fpread, 
however, that a voice had been heard out of a neigh¬ 
bouring wood, declaring the Romans conquerors; and 
this, probably a ftratagem of Valerius, operated fo 
powerfully on the fuperftitious minds of the Volfci, 
that they left their camp in confufion, and returned to 
their own country. It is faid that Valerius, having 
caufed the dead to be numbered, found that the Volfci 
had loft 11,300 men, and the Romans only one fhort 
of that number. 

Valerius being left without a colleague in the con- 
fulfhip, and having for fome reafons delayed to choofe 
one, began to be fufpeCted by the people of afpiring 
at the fovereignty; and thefe fufpicions were in fome 
meafure countenanced by his building a fine houfe on 
the fteep part of the hill Palatinus, which overlooked 
the forum, and was by them confidered as a citadel. 
But of this Valerius was no fooner informed, than he 
caufed this houfe to be pulled down, and immediately 
called an affembly of the people for the election of a 
conful, in which he left them entirely free. They chofe 
Lucretius; and, being afhamed of having fufpeCted Va¬ 
lerius ; they complimented him with a large ground- 
plot in an agreeable place, where they built him a 
houfe. The new conful died a few days after his pro- 
Siotion, fo that Valerius was once more left foie go¬ 


vernor. In the interval betwixt the death of Lucre* Rome, 
tius and the choice of another conful, Valerius gave ~”’" v ' 

the people fo many ftriking proofs of his attachment 
to their intereft, that they beftowed upon him the fur- 
name of P op icohi or “popular;” nor was he ever call¬ 
ed by another name afterwards. 

When Poplicola’s year of confulfhip expired, the Ro¬ 
mans thought fit, in confequence of the critical fttua* 
tion of affairs, to eleCt him a fecond time, and joined 
with him T. Lucretius, the brother of the famous Lu- 
cretia. They began with reftoring the cenfus and lu- 
ftrum; and found the number of Roman citizens, at 
or above the age of puberty, to amount to 130,000. 

As they apprehended an attack from the Latins on ac¬ 
count of Tarquin, they were at great pains to fortify 
Smquirinum or Singliuria, an importantpoft on that 
fide. Contrary to their expectations, however, the La¬ 
tins remained quiet; but an haughty embafly was re- gg 
ceived from Porfena king of Clufium in Hetruria, com- p or fena in- 
manding them either to take back the Tarquins to vades the 
Rome, or to reftore them their eftates. To the firft R-mau 
of thefe demands the confuls returned an abfolute re- territories, 
fufal: and, as to the fecond, they anfwered, that it was 
impracticable ; a part of thofe eftates having been con- 
fecrated to Mars, and the reft divided among indigent 
people, from whom they could not be recovered. The 
imminent danger which now threatened the city, pro¬ 
cured Valerius the honour of a third coufullhip; and 
with him was joined Horatius Pulvilius, who had en¬ 
joyed the dignity for a few months before in the inter¬ 
val betwixt the death of Lucretius and the expiration of 
the fii ft confulate. 69 

While the Romans were making the moft vigorous And le- 
preparations for defence, Porfena; attended by his fon ^ eats t ^ le ‘ r 
Arunx and the exiles, marched towards the city at the army ‘ 
head of a formidable army, which was quickly joined 
by a confiderable body of Latins under Manrilius, the 
fon-in-law of Tarquin. The confuls and the fenate 
took all imaginable care to fupply the common people, 
with provifions, left famine fhould induce them to open 
the gates to Tarquin; and they defired the country 
people to lodge their effects in the fort Janiculum, 
which overlooked the city, and which was the only for¬ 
tified place poffeiTed by the Romans on that fide the 
Tiber. Porfena, however, foon drove the Romans out 
of this fort; upon which the confuls made all their 
troops pafs the river, and drew them up in order of 
battle to defend the bridge, while Porfena advanced to 
engage them. The victory was a long time doubtful, 70 
but at laft the Romans fled. Horatius Codes, nephew Bravery of 
to the conful, with Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius, Horatius 
who had commanded the right-wing, polled themfelves { -' oclcs- 
at the entrance of the bridge, and for a long time 
bravely defended it; but at laft, the defenfive arms of 
Lartius and Herminius being broken, they retired ; and 
then Horatius defiring them to advife the confuls from 
him to cut the bridge at the other end, he for a while 
fuftained the attack of the enemy alone At laft, be¬ 
ing wounded in the thigh, and the fignal given that 
the bridge was almoft broken down, he leaped into 
the river, and fwam acrofs it through a fhower of darts. 

The Romans, in token of gratitude for this eminent 
fervice, erected a ftatue to him in the temple of Vulcan, 
gave him as much land as he himfelf with one yoke of 
oxen could plough in one day $ and each of the inha¬ 
bitants 
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Rome bitants, to the number of 300,000, gave him the value 
of as much food as each confumed in a day. But not- 
withftanding all this, as he bad loft one eye, and from 
his wounds continued lame throughout the remainder 
of his life, thefe defedts prevented his ever being raifed 
to the confulate, or inverted with any military com¬ 
mand. 

The city was not yet fully inverted ; but as it was 
very difficult to find provifions for fuch a multitude, 
the inhabitants foon began to be in want. Porfena 
being informed of their difficulties, told them that he 
would fupply them with provifions if they would take 
back their old marters ; but to this they replied, that 
hunger was a lefs evil than flavery and oppreffion. The 
conftancy of the Romans, however, was on the point 
of failing, when a young patrician, named Mutius Cor- 
dus, with the confent of the fenate and confuls, under¬ 
took to affaffinate Porfena. He got accefs to the He- 
71 trurian camp, difguifed like a peafant, and made his 
Attempt way to the king’s tent. It happened to be the day on 
of Mutius which the troops were all reviewed and paid ; and Por- 
affaffiuat° ^ ena>s fecretary, magnificently drelfed, was fitting on 
Porfena, the f ame tribunal with the king. Mutius, miftaking 
him for Porfena, inftantly leaped upon the tribunal and 
killed him. He then attempted to make his efcape; 
but being feized and brought back, he owned his de- 
fign ; and with a countenance expreffive of defperate 
rage and difappointment, thruft his hand which had 
miffed the blow into a pan of burning coals which 
flood by, and there held it for a confiderable time. On 
this, Porfena, changing his refentment into admiration, 
granted him his life and liberty, and even reftored him 
the dagger with which he intended to have dabbed 
himfelf Mutius took it with his left hand, having loft 
the ufe of the other ; and from this time had the name 
of Scavola, or “ left handed.” He then, in order to 
induce Porfena to break up the fipge, invented a ftory 
that 300 young Romans, all of them as refolute as 
himfelf, had l'worn to take away the life of the king of 
Hetruria, or to perifh in the attempt. This had the 
defired effedt ; Porfena fent deputies to Rome, whofe 
only demands were, that the Romans fhould reftore 
the eftates of the Tarquins, or give them an equiva¬ 
lent, and give back the feven fmall towns which had 
been formerly taken from the Veientes. The latter of 
thefe demands was cheerfully complied with ; but the 
former was Hill refufed, until Porfena fhould hear the 
ftrong reafons they had to urge againft it. A truce 
being agreed on, deputies were fent to the Hetrurian 
camp to plead the Roman caufe againft the Tarquins, 
and with them ten young men, and as many virgins, by 
way of hoftages for performing the other article. 

The reception which Porfena gave the deputies rai¬ 
fed the jealcufy of the Tarquins ; who ftill retaining 
their ancient pride, refufed to admit Porfena for a 
judge between them and the Romans. But the king 
without any regat d to their oppofition, refolved to fa- 
tisfy himfelf, by an exadt inquiry, whether the protec¬ 
tion he had given the Tarquins was juft. But while 
the caufe was ready to be opened before the Roman 
deputies, news were brought that the young women 
whom the R. mans had fent as hoftages had ventured 
Adventure t0 ^ w * m acrofs the Tiber, and were returned to Rome, 
of Clalia. They had gone to bathe in the river, and Clxlia hap¬ 
pening to turn her eyes towards her native city, that 


fight raifed in her a defire of returning to it. She there- '_Ro , 
fore ventured to fwim acrofs the river ; and having en¬ 
couraged her companions to follow her, they all gtot 
fafe to the oppofite fhore, and returned to their fathers 
houfes. The return of the hoftages gave the conful 
Poplicola great uneafinefs j he was afraid left this ralh 
adfion might be imputed to want of fidelity in the Ro¬ 
mans. To remove therefore all fufpicions, he fent a de¬ 
putation to the Hetrurian camp, affuring the king that 
Rome had no lhare in the foolifh attempt of the young- 
women ; and promifing to fend them immediately back 
to the camp from whence they had fled. Porfena was 73 
eaflly appeafed ; but the news of the fpeedy return of Treachery 
the hoftages being known in the camp, the Tarquins, lar * 
without any regard to the truce, or refpedt to the kjng fl uins ' 
their protedfor, lay in ambufti on the road to furprife 1 
them. Poplicola having put himfelf at the head of the 
Roman troops who efcorted them, fuftained the attack 
of the Tarquins, though fudden and unexpedted, till his 
daughter Valeria rode fullfpeed to the Hetrurian camp,, 
and gave notice of the danger her father and compa¬ 
nions were in ; and then Arunx, the king’s fon flying 
with a great body of cavalry to their relief, put the ag- 
greff rs to the rout. 

This notorious piece of treachery in the Tarquins 
gave Porfena ftrong fufpicions of the badnefs of their 
caufe. He therefore affembled the chief commanders 
of the Hetrurians ; and having heard in their prefence 
the complaints of the Romans, and the juftification of 
their proceedings againft the Tarquins,he was fo ftruck 
with horror at the recital of the crimes the Tarquins were Porfena a- 
charged with, that he immediately ordered them to bandons 
leave his camp ; declaring, that he renounced his alii- their caufe- 
ance with them, and would no longer continue the hof- 
pitality he had fhown them. He then commanded the 
ten young virgins to be brought before him and in¬ 
quired who was the firft author and chief manager of 
the enterprile. They all kept filence, till Claelia her- 
felf, with an air of intrepidity, confeffed, that fee alone 
was guilty, and that fhe had encouraged the others by 
her advice. Upon this the king, extolling her refo- 
lution above the bravery of Horatius and the intrepi¬ 
dity of Mutius, made her a prefent of a fine horfe, with 
fumptuous furniture. After this he concluded a peace ^ 
with the Romans, and reftored to them all their hofta- a ** 
ges ; declaring, that their bare word was to him a fuffi- -with the 
cient fecurity fcr the performance of the articles. Romans, 

And now Porfena being about to return to CJufium, anJ r '-~ 
gave, before hi departure, a further teftimony of his *' sves 
refpecl and friendfliip for the Romans. He knew that t ^ cm> 
Rome was greatly diftreffed for want of provifions; but 
being afraid to offend the inhabitants by relieving them 
in a direct maimer, he ordered his foldiers to leave be¬ 
hind them their tents and provifions, and to carry no¬ 
thing with them but their arms. As his camp abound¬ 
ed with all forts of provisions, Rome was hereby much 
relieved in her wants. The moveables and corn of the 
Hetrurians were fold by audfion to private perfons; 
and on this occafion the Remans took up the cuftom 
of making a proclamation by an&jierald, whenever any 
.effedfs belonging to fhe public wire to be fold, in the 
following words, Thefe are Porfena.’s goods. The de- 
fignof this was to prell-rve the memory of that prince’s 
kindnefs. The fenate, not fatisned with this, eredted 
a ftatue of the king near the comitium, and fent an 

embaffy 
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Rome, embaffy to him with a ptefent of a throne adorned with 
ivory, a fceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal 
robe. 

Thus the Romans efcaped the greateft danger they 
had hitherto been in. However, they did not yet enjoy 
tranquility. The Sabines revolted, and continued the 
war for fome time with great obftinacy : but being de¬ 
feated in feverai engagements, they w ere at laft obliged 
to fubmit; and fcarce was this war ended, when ano- 
‘>6 ther began with the .Latins, who now declared for king 
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The Latins q' ar q u , n . Bef.re they began this war, however, an 
Ta'oui 1 r emba{I V v?as f ent t0 Rome, the purport of which was, 
^ ’ that the Romans fhould raife the fiege of Fidenae which 

had revolted, and receive the Tarquins; who, on their 
part, lhOuld grant a general amnefty. The ambaffadors 
Were to allow the Romans a whole year to confider on 
thofe overtures ; and to threaten them with a war in 
cafe they iefufed to comply with them. The chief 
view of Tarquin and his partitans in promoting this 
embaffy was, to lay hold of that oportunity to raife a 
fedition in the city. To the ambaffadors, therefore, of 
the Latins, he joined fome of his own emiffaries, who, 
on their arrival in the city, found two forts of people 
difpofed to enter into their meafures ; to wit, theflaves, 
77 and the meaner citizens. 

A dange- The ffaves had formed a confpiracy the year before 
rous coa- t£) f e ; ze Capitol, and fet fire to the city in feveral 
againft the ft uarters at tbe f arne time. But the plot being difco- 
ftate, vered, thofe who were concerned in it had been all 
crucified, and this execution had highly provoked the 
whole body of {laves. As to the meaner citizens, who 
were for the mod part overwhelmed with debt, and 
cruelly ufed by their creditors, they were well appri- 
fed that there could happen no change in the govern¬ 
ment but to their advantage. Thef'e were the confpi¬ 
rators pitched upon, and to them were given the fol¬ 
lowing parts to aft: the citizens were to make them- 
felves mailers of the ramparts and gates of the city, at 
an appointed hour of the night $ and then to raife a 
great fhout as a fignal to the ffaves, who had engaged 
to maffkcre their matters at the fame inftant: the gates 
of the city were then to be opened to the Tarquins, 
who were to enter Rome while it was yet reeking with 
the blood of the fenators. The confpiracy was ripe 
for execution, when Tarquin’s principal agent, Pub¬ 
lius and Marcus, both of his own name and family, 
being terrified with frightful dreams, had not courage 
enough to proceed in their defign till they had con- 
fulted a diviner. However, they did not difcover to 
him the confpiracy ; but only alked him in general 
g terms, what fuccefs they might expeft in a piojeft 
Hoiv difca- they had formed? The foothfayer, without the leaft 
Vered. hefitation, returned the following anfwer: Tour project 
will end in your ruin ; d't/burden yourfehis of fo heavy a 
had. Hereupon the Tarquins, fearing lett fome of the 
other confpirators fhould be before hand with them in 
informing, went immediately to S. Sulpitius, the only 
conful then at Rome, and difcovered the whole matter 
to him. The conful greatly commended them, and de¬ 
tained them in his houfe, till, by private inquiries, he 
was allured of the truth of their depofitions. Then he 
alfembled the fenate, and gave the Latin ambaffadors 
their audience of leave, with an anfwer to their propo¬ 
sals ; which was, that the Romans would neither receive 
the Tarquins, nor raife the fiege of Fidenae, being all 
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to a man ready to facrifice their lives in defence of their Rome, 
liberties, and willing to undergo any dangers rather than ‘ 

iubmit to the government of a tyrant. 

The ambaffadors being difmiffed with this anfwer, 
and condufted out of the city, Sulpitius laid open to 
the fathers the dreadful confpiracy. It ftruck them 
with horror : but they were all at a lofs in what man¬ 
ner they fhould apprehend and punifh the guilty; fince, 
by the law of Poplicola, there was an appeal to the 
people in all capital cafes; and the two witneffes, who 
were ftrangers, might be excepted agamft by Roman 
citizens. In this perplexity they left the whole con- 
duft of this critical afair to Sulpitius; who took a me¬ 
thod which he thought would equally ferve to prove 
the guilt and punifh the guilty. He engaged the two 
informers to affemble the confpirators, and to appoint 
a rendezvous at midnight in the forum, as if they de- 
figned to take the lall meafures f >r the execution of the 
cnterprife. In the mean time he ufed all proper means 
to fecure the city, and ordered the Roman knights to 
hold themfelves ready, in the houfes adjoining to the 
forum, to execute the orders they fhould receive. The 
confpirators met at the time and place appointed by 
the two Tarquins; and the knights, upon a fignal 
agreed on beforehand, inverted the forum, and blocked 
up all the avenues to it fo clofely, that it was impoflible 
for any of the confpirators to make their efcape. As 
foon as it was light, the two confuls appeared with a 
ftrong guard on the tribunal; for Sulpitius had fent to 
his colleague Manius, who was befieging Fidenae, defi¬ 
ring him to haften to the city with a chofen body of 
troops. The people were convened by curiae, and ac¬ 
quainted with the confpiracy which had been formed. 
againrt the common liberty. The accufed were allow¬ 
ed to make their defence, if they had any thing to 
offer againft the evidence : but not one of them denying 
the faft, the confuls repaired to the fenate, where fen- 
tence of death was pronounced againft the confpirators, 
in cafe the people approved it. 

This decree of the fenate being read to and approved The confpj 
by the affembly, the people were ordered to retire, and rators pli¬ 
the confpirators were delivered up to the foldiers, who nilhed. 
put them all to the fword. The peace of Rome was 
thought fufficiently fecured by this ftroke.of feverity ; 
and therefore, though all the confpirators were not pu- 
nifhed with death, it was judged proper not to make 
any further inquiries. The two informers were reward¬ 
ed with all the privileges of Roman citizens, 100,000 
afes, and 20 acres of land. Three feftival-days were 
appointed for expiatisns, facrifices, and public games, 
by the way of thankfgiving to the gods. But the general 
joy was difturbed by a melancholy accident: as the 
people were condufting Manitts Tullius the conful 
from the circus to his houfe, he fell from his chariot, 
and died three days after. 

The city of Fidenae was not yet reduced : it held 
out during the following confulfhip of T. iEbutius and 
P. Veturius; but was taken the next year by T. Lar- 
tius, who, together with Q^Claelius, was raifed to the 
confular dignity. The Latins, enraged at the lofs of 
this town, began to complain of their leading men ; 
which opportunity Tarquin and Mamilius improved fo 
far, as to make all the Latin cities, 24 in number, enter 
into an alliance againft Rome, and to bind themfelves 
by oath never to violate their engagements. The La¬ 
tins 
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Rome, tins made vaft preparations, as did likewife the Romans ; 

but the latter could procure no afliftance from their 
neighbours. As the Latin nation was much fuperior 
to them in ftrength, they fent deputies to folicit fuc- 
cours from the feveral Hates with which they were fur- 
rounded : but their negotiations proved every where 
unfuccefsful; and, what was worfe than all, the republic 
had rebellious fons in her own bofom, who refufed to 
lend their aid in defence of their country. The poorer 
fort of people, and the debtors, refufed to take the mi¬ 
litary oaths, or to ferve ; alleging their poverty, and the 
fruitlefs hazards they ran in fighting for the defence of 
a city, where they were oppreffed and enflaved by their 
creditors. This fpirit of mutiny fpread among the in¬ 
ferior claffes, mod of them refufmg to lift themfelves, 
unlefs their debts were all remitted by a decree of the 
fenate ; nay, they began to talk of leaving the city, and 
fettling elfewhere. 

The fenate, apprehending a general infurreftion, af- 
fembled to deliberate on the means of quieting thofe 
domeftic troubles. Some were tor a free rerniffion of 
all debts, as the fafcll expedient at that juncture ; others 
urged the dangerous con equences of fuch a condefcen- 
fion, advifing them to lift fuch only as were willing to 
ferve, not doubting but thofe who refufed their af- 
fiftance would offer it of their own accord when it was 
no longer defired. Several other expedients were pro- 
pofed : but at length this prevailed ; to wit, that all 
actions f r debts ftiould be fufpended till the concluiion 
of the war with the Latins. But this the indigent 
debtors thought only a fufpenfion of their mifery ; and 
therefore it had not the intended effeCt on the minds 
of the unruly multitude. The fenate might indeed 
have profecuted the ringleaders of the fedition ; but 
the law of Poplicolo, called the Valerian Lvzu, which 
allowed appeals to the affembly of the people, was a 
protection for the feditious, who were fure of being 
acquitted by the accomplices of their rebellion. The 
fenate, therefore, to elude the effeCt of a privilege that 
put fuch a reftraint upon their power, refolved to create 
one fupreme magiftrate, who, with the title of diclator, 
ftiould have an abfolute power for a time: but as this 
could not be done without ftriking at the law of Po- 
plicola, and transferring the power of the people in cri¬ 
minal caufes to a magiftrate fuperior to all laws, it was 
neceffary to ufe artifice, in order to obtain the confent 
of the curia:. They therefore reprefented to them in 
a public affembly, that, in fo difficult a conjuncture, 
when they had their domeftic quarrels to decide, and 
at the fame time a powerful enemy to repulfe, it would 
A dictator he expedient to put the commonwealth under a fingle 
creattd. governor, who, fuperior to the confuls themfelves, fhould 
be the arbiter of the laws, and as it were the father 
of his country ; that his power fhould have no limits: 
but, however, left lie fhould abufe it, they ought not 
to truft him with it above fix months. 

The people, not forefeeing the confequences of this 
change, agreed to it; but the greateft difficulty was to 
find a man duly qualified in all refpeCts for fo great a 
truft. T. Lartius, one of the confuls, fsemed to be 
of all men the rnoft unexceptionable ; but the fenate, 
fearing to offend his colleague by an invidious prefe¬ 
rence, gave the confuls the pow er of drooling a dicta¬ 
tor, and obliged them to name one of themfelves, not 
doubting hot Clcelius would vield to the fuperior ta- 
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lents of his colleague ; nor were they aifappointed in , 

their expectations. But Lartius, with the fame reach- 
nefs, named Clcelius; and the only conteft was, which 
of the two fhould raife the other to the fupreme autho¬ 
rity. Each perfifted obftinately in remitting the dig¬ 
nity to his colleague, till Clcelius, ftarting up on a fod- 
den, abdicated the confulfhip, and, after the manner 
of an interrex, proclaimed Titus Lartius dictator, who 
thereupon was obliged to take upon him the government 
of the republic. 81 

Lartius indeed tool: as much ftate upon him, after He cboofes 
lie had entered upon 1 is office, as he had fhown mo- a general 
defty in refufing it. He began by creating, without 0 lor e ’ 
the participation either of the fen ate or people, a ge¬ 
neral of the Roman horfe; an office which lafted.only 
during the diCtatorftrp, and which all fubfequent dic¬ 
tators revived immediately after their election. Sp. 

Caffius, formerly conful, and honoured with a triumph, 
was the perfon he advanced to this fecond ftation in the 
republic. Lartius, having by this means fecured the 
Roman knights, refolved, in the next place, to make 
the people refpeCt and fear him. With this view he 
never appeared in public, without being attended by 
24 liCtors, to whole fafees he again added the axes 
which Poplicola had caufed to be taken from them. 

The novelty of this fight was alone fufficient to awe 
the feditous, and, without executions, to fpread con- 
fternation throughout Rome. The murmurs of the in¬ 
ferior claffes being by this means filenced, the dictator 
commanded a cenfus to be taken, according to the in- 
ftitution of King Servius. Every one, without excep¬ 
tion, brought in his name, age, the particulars of his ^ 
eftate, &c. and there appeared to be in Rome 150,700 Number of 
men wffio were paft the age of puberty^ Out of thefe the Ro- 
the dictator formed four armies : the firft he command- mans, 
ed himfelf; the fecond he gave to Clcelius his late col 
league; the third to Sp. Caffius his general of the horfe ; 
and the fourth he left in Rome, under the command 
of his brother Sp. Lartius, who was to guard the city. 

The Latins not being fo forward in their preparations 
as w r as expeCled, all their hoftilities againft Rome this 
campaign amounted to no more than the fending a de¬ 
tachment into the Roman territory to lay it wade. The 
dictator gained fome advantage over that party ; and 
the great humanity wuth which he treated the prifon- 
*ers and wounded, difpofed the Latins to liftenthe more 
readily to the overtures which he at the fame time made 
them for a fufpenfion of hoftilides. At length a truce 
was agreed on for a year; and then Lartius, feeing 
the republic reftored to its former tranquillity, refigned 
the dictatorfhip, though the time appointed for its du- 
lation was not yet expired. 

The following confulfhip of Semprcnius Atralinus 
and Minutius Angurinus, produced nothing memor¬ 
able. But the next year the truce expired, when 
Aulus Pofthumius and T. Virginius took poffeffion of 
the confulfhip Both Romans and Latins werebnfiei 
in making the neceffary preparations for war. The 
nobility of Latium, who were for the moll part in the 
intereft of the Tarquins, having found means to ex¬ 
clude the citizens from the Latin diets, carried all 
bef me them in thofe affemblies: whereupon many of 
the citizens removed with their families to Rome, where 
they were well received. The Latins being bent up¬ 
on war, the lenute, not with Handing the perfect har- 
X x mony- 
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Rome. mony that reigned between them and the people, 
thought it expedient to create a didlator. The two 
confuls were therefore impowered to name one of them- 
felves to that dignity ; whereupon Virginius readily 
yielded it to his colleague Pofthumius, as the more able 
commander. The new didlator, having created iEbu- 
tius Elva his general of the horfe, and divided his army 
into four bodies, left one of them, under the command 
of Sempronius, to guard the city ; and with the other 
three, commanded by liimfelf, Virginius, and JEbu- 
tius, marched out againft the Latins, who, with an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3000 horfe, under the com¬ 
mand of Sextus Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, and 
Mamilius, had already made themfelves mailers of Cor- 
bio, a ftrong-hold belonging to the republic,' and put 
g 4 the garrifon to the fword. Pofthumius encamped in 
Battle of the night on a fteep hill near the lake Regillus, and 
Regillus. Virginius on another hill over-againft him. iEbutius 
was ordered to march filently in the night, with the 
cavalry and light-armed infantry, to take poffeffion of 
a third hill upon the road, by which provifions mull be 
brought to the Latins. 

Before jEbutius had fortified his new camp, he was 
vigoroufly attacked by Lucius Tarquinius, whom he 
repulfed three times with great lofs, the didlator ha¬ 
ving fent him a timely reinforcement. After this, JK- 
butius intercepted two couriers fent by the Volfci to 
the Latin generals, and, by letters found upon them, 
difcovered, that a confiderable army of the Volfci and 
Hernici were to join the Latin forces in three days. 
Upon this intelligence, Pofthumius drew his three bo¬ 
dies of troops together, which amounted in all to no 
more than 24,000 foot and toco .horfe, with a defign 
to engage the enemy before the arrival of the fuccours 
they expedled. Accordingly he encouraged his men, 
and, with his army in battle-array, advanced to the 
place where the enemy was encamped. The Latins, 
who were much fuperior to the Romans in numbers, 
and befides began to want provifions, did not decline the 
engagement. Titus Tarquinius, at the head of the 
Roman exiles and deferters, was in the centre, Mami¬ 
lius in the right wing, and Sextus Tarquinius in the 
left. In the Roman army the didlator commanded in 
the centre, iEbutius in the left wing, and Virginus in 
the right. 

The firft body which advanced was that of the dic¬ 
tator ; and, as foon as it began to march, T. Tar¬ 
quinius, fingling out the didlator, ran full fpeed againft 
him. The didlator did not decline the encounter, but, 
flying at his adverfary, wounded him with a javelin in 
the right fide. Upon this, the firft line of the Latins 
advanced to cover their general; but he being carried 
out of the field, they made but a faint refiftance when 
charged by the troops of the didlator. They were de- 
flitute of a leader ; and therefore began to retire, when 
Sextus Tarquinius, taking the place of his brother, 
brought them back to the charge, and renewed the 
. fight with fuch vigour, that the vidlory in the centre 

was ftill doubtful. On the fide of Mamilius and iEbu- 
tius, both parties, encouraged by the example of their 
leaders, fought with incredible bravery and refolution. 
After a long and bloody conteft, the two generals 
agreed to determine the doubtful vidlory by a Angle 
cl inbat. Accordingly the champions pufhed on their 
h rfes againft each other. iEbutius with his lance 


wounded Mamilius in the breaft 5 and Mamilius with Rome, 
his fword iEbutius in the right arm. Neither of the ‘—'~ v 
wounds were mortal; but, both generals falling from 
their horfes put an end to the combat. Marcus Va¬ 
lerius, the brother of Poplicola, fupplying the place of 
iEbutius, endeavoured, at the head of the Roman 
horfe, to break the enemy’s battalions ; but was re¬ 
pulfed by the cavalry of the Roman royalifts. At the 
fame time Mamilius appeared again in the vail, with a 
confiderable body of horfe and light-armed infantry. 

Valerius, with the afliftance of his two nephews, the 
fons of Poplicola, and a chofen troop of volunteers, 
attempted to break through the Latin battalions, in 
order to engage Mamilius; but, being furrounded by 
the Roman exiles, he received a mortal wound in his 
fide, fell from his horfe, and died. The dead body 
was carried off by the two fons of Poplicola, in fpite 
of the utmoft efforts of the exiles, and delivered to Va¬ 
lerius’s fervants, who conveyed it to the Roman camp; 
but the young heroes being afterwards inverted on all 
fides, and overpowered by numbers, were both killed 
on the fpot. Upon their death, the left wing of the 
Romans began to give ground, but were foon brought 
back by Pofthumius; who, with a body of Roman 
knights, flying to their afliftance, charged the royalifts 
with fuch fury, that they were, after an obftinate re¬ 
fiftance obliged to give way, and retire in the utmoft 
confufion. In the mean time Titus Horminius, one 
of the dilator’s lieutenants, having rallied thofe who 
had fled, fell upon fome clofe battalions of the enemy’s 
right wing, which ftill kept their ground under the 
command of Mamilius, killed him with his own hand, 
and put that body to flight. But while he was bufy 
in dripping the body of his enemy, he received him- 
felf a wound, of which he died foon after. 

Sextus Tarquinius in the mean time maintained the 
fight with great bravery, at the head of the left wing, 
againft the conful Virginius ; and had even broke thro’ 
the right wing of the Roman army, when the didlator 
attacked him unexpedledly with his victorious fqua- 
drtins. Then Sextus, having loft at once all hopes of 
vidlory, threw himfelf, like one in defpair, into the 
mid ft of the Roman knights, and there funk under a 
multitude of wounds, after he had diftinguilhed bimfelf o- 
in a moft eminent manner. The death of the three The Latins 
generals was followed by the entire defeat of the Latin entirely de¬ 
army. Their camp was taken and plundered, and moft felted, and 
of their troops cut in pieces; for, of the 43.000 men th . eir cam P 
who came into the field, fcarce 10,000 returned home. taken ‘ 

The next morning the Volfci and Hernici came, ac¬ 
cording to their agreement, to affift the Latins ; but 
finding, upon theii arrival, how matters had gone, fome 
of them were for falling upon the Romans before they 
could recover from the fatigue of the preceding day ; 
but others thought it more fafe to fend ambaffadors to 
the didlator, to congratulate him on his vidlory, and 
affure him that they had left their own country with 
no other defign than to affift Rome in fo dangerous a 
war. Pofthumius, by producing their couriers and let¬ 
ters, gave them to underftand that he was well apprifed 
of their defigns and treacherous proceedings. How¬ 
ever, out of a regard to the law of nations, he fent 
them back unhurt, with a challenge to their generals 
to fight the next day; but the Volfci, and their con¬ 
federates) not caring to engage a vidtorious army, de¬ 
camped 
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Rome, camped in the night, and returned to their refpeftive 
countries before break ot day. 

The Whole The Latins having now no remedy but an entire 
nation fub- fubmiffion, fent ambaffadors to folicit a peace at Rome, 
mils. yielding themfelves abfolutely to the judgment of the 
fenate. As Rome had long fince made it a maxim to 
fpare the nations that fubmitted, the motion of Titus 
Lartius, the late dictator, prevailed; and the ancient 
treaties with the Latins were renewed, on condition, 
however, that they fhould reftore the prifoners they had 
taken, deliver up the deferters, and drive the Roman 
exiles out of Latium. Thus ended the laft war which 
the Romans waged with their neigbours on account 
of their banifhed king; who, being now abandoned 
by the Latins, Hetrurians, and Sabines, retired into 

87 Campania, to Ariltodemus tyrant of Cuma;, and there 

Tarqiun died, in the 90th year of his age and 14th of his exile, 
dies. The Romans were no,fooner freed from thefe dan¬ 

gerous wars, than they began to opprefs one another; 
and thofe domeftic feuds took place which continued 

88 more or lefs during the whole time of the republic. 
New Ji The firft difturbances were occafioned by the oppref- 
fturba.ices r oj1 0 f t ] le plebeians who were debtors to the patri¬ 
ae orae. c ; ans _ The fenate, who were at the head of the patri¬ 
cians, chofe to the confulate one Appius Claudius, who 
violently oppofed-the pretenfions of the plebeians; but 
gave him for his colleague one P. Servilius, who was 
of a quite contrary opinion and difpofition. The con- 
fequence of this was, that the conluls difagreed; the 
fenate did not know what to determine, and the people 
were ready to revolt. In the mid ft of thefe ditlur- 
bances, an army of the Volfci advanced towards Rome ; 
the people refufed to ferve ; and had not Servilius pro¬ 
cured i'ome troops who ferved out of a perfonal affec¬ 
tion to himfelf, the city would have been in great dan- 
ger. 

But though the Volfci were for this time driven 
back, they had no intention of dropping their defigns ; 
they engaged in an alliance with them the Hernici and 
Sabines. In the mean time, the difputes at Rome con¬ 
tinued with as much violence as ever. Nay, though they 
were exprefsly told that the Volfcian army was on its 
way to befiege the city, the plebeians abfolutely refufed 
to march againft them; faying that it was the fame 
thing whether they were chained by their own country¬ 
men or by the enemy. In this extremity Seivilius 
promii'ed, that when the enemy were repulfed the fe¬ 
nate would remit all the debts of the plebeians. This 
having engaged them to ferve, the coniul marched out 
at their head, defeated the enemy in a pitched battle, 
and took their capita), giving it up to be plundered 
by his foldiers, without referving any part for the pu¬ 
blic treafury. 

Whatever might have been the reafons of Servilius 
for this flep, it furnifhed Appius with a pretence for 
refufing him a triumph, as a man of a feditious difpo- 
f;tion who aimed at popularity by an exceffive indul¬ 
gence and profufenefs to his foldiers. Servilius, incen- 
fed at this irjuftice, and encouraged by the acclama¬ 
tions of the people, decreed himfelf a triumph in fpite 
of Appius and the fenate. After this he marched 
againft the A urunci, who had entered Latium; and, in 
conjunction with Pofthumius Regillens, he utterly de¬ 
feated them, and obliged them to retire into their own 
country. But neither the fervices of the general nor 


his foldiers could mollify the fenate and patrician par 17. R ;m e. 
Appius even doubled the feverity of his judgments, 
and imprifoned all thofe who had been fet at liberty 
during the war. The prifoners cried for relief to Ser¬ 
vilius ; but he could not obtain the accomplifliment of 
thofe promifes which the fenate never had meant to 
perform ; neither did he choofe to quarrel openly with 
the whole patrician body ; fo that, driving to preferve 
the friendfhip of both parties, he incurred the hatred 
. of the one and the contempt of the other. Perceiving 
therefore that he had loft all his intereft with the ple¬ 
beians, he joined wiih the patricians againft them ; 
but the plebeians rufhing tumultuoufly into the forum, 
made fuch anoife, that no fentence pronounced by the 
judges could be heard, and the utmoft confuftnn pre¬ 
vailed through the whole city. Several propofals were 
made to accommodate matters ; but through the obfti- 
nacy of Appius and the majority of the fenators, they 
all came to nothing. In the mean time it was neccf- 
fary to raife an army againft the Sabines, who had in¬ 
vaded the territories of the republic ; but the people 
refufed to ferve. Manius Valerius, however, brother 
to the celebrated Poplicola, once more prevailed upon 
them to march out againft the common enemy ; having 
previoufly obtained affurance from the fenate that their 
grievances Ihould be redrefied. But no focner had 
victory declared in favour of the Romans, than the fe¬ 
nate, apprehending thijt the foldiers at their return 
would challenge Valerius, who had been nominated dic¬ 
tator, for the performance of their promifes, defired 
him and the two confuls to detain them ftill in the 
field, under pretence that the war was not quite fin idl¬ 
ed. The confuls obeyed ; but the dictator, whofe au¬ 
thority did not depend on the fenate, dilbanded his 
army, and declared his foldiers free from the oath which 
they had taken ; and as a further proof of his attach¬ 
ment to the plebeians, he chofe out of 'hat order 400, 
whom he in veiled with the dignity of knights. After 
this he claimed the accomplifhment of the promifes 
made by the fenate ; but inftead of performing them, 
he had the mortification to hear himfelf loaded with 
reproaches; on which he refigned his office as dicta¬ 
tor, and acquainted the people with his inability to ful- „ 
fil his engagements to them. No fooner were thefe The foldi- 
tranfaCfions known in the army, than the foldiers, to a resrevolt, 
man, deferted the confuls and other officers, and reti- but all the 
red to a hill called afterwards Mont Sacer, three miles troubles 3 re 
from Rome, where they continued to obferve an exaCt en< * e< } by 
difeipline, offering no fort of violence whatever. The 
fenate, after taking proper meafures for the defence of ^ thj , e3 
the city, fent a deputation to the malecontents ; • but peopri. 
it was anfwered with contempt. In fhort, all things 
tended to a civil war, when at laft matters were com. 
promifed by the inftitution of tribunes of the people, 
who had power to prevent the paffing of any law that 
might be prejudicial to the people, and whofe perfons 
were declared facred, infomuch that whoever offered 
the leaft violence to the perfon of a tribune was decla¬ 
red accurfed, his effects were to be confecrated to Ceres, 
and he himfelf might be killed with impunity ; and all 
the Romans were to engage themfelves, in th.ir own 
name and that of their pofterity, never to repeal this 
law. The people, after thefe regulations, ereCted an 
altar to Jupiter the Terrible, on the top of the hill 
where their camp had flood; and when they had offer- 
X x a ed. 
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'Rome, ed facrifices to the god, and confecrated the place of 
their retreat, they returned to Rome, led by their new 
magiftrates and the deputies of the fenate. 

Thus the Roman conftitution, which had originally 
been monarchic, and from thence had palled into an 
. ariftocracy, began now to verge towards a democracy. 
The tribunes immediately after their ele6lion obtained 
permiffion from the fenate to eledt two perfons as their 
minifters or affiftants, who Ihould eafe them a little in 
the great multiplicity of their affairs. Thefe were call¬ 
ed plebeian adiles ; and afterwards came to have the in- 
fpedtion of the public baths, aquedudts, with many 
other offices originally belonging to the confuls, after 
which they were called Amply adiles. 

All oppofition to the making of regular levies be¬ 
ing now at an end, the conful Cominius led an army 
againft the Volfci. He defeated them in battle, and 
took from them Longula and Polufca ; after which he 
-befieged Corioli, a city ftrongly fortified, and which 
might be called their capital. He carried this plate, 
90 and gained a vidtory over the Antiates, the fame day ; 
Bravery of but Caius Marcius, an eminent patrician, had all the 
ar- gl or y 0 f both adtions. The troops detached by the 
_ conful to fcale the walls of Corioli being repulfed in 
itheir firft affault, Marcius rallied the runaways, led 
them on afrefh to the charge, drove back the enemy 
within their walls, and, entering the city with them, 
made himfelf mailer of it. This exploit atchleved, he 
with all expedition put himfelf in the foremoft ranks of 
the conful’s main army, that was juft gcing to engage 
with the Antiates, who were come to the relief of the 
place; and there he behaved with equal bravery, and 
had equal fuccefs. 

The next day the conful, having eredted his tribunal 
before his tent, called the foldiers together. His whole 
fpeech to them was little more than a panegyric upon 
Marcius. He put a crown upon his head ; affigned 
him a tenth part of all the fpoil; and, in the name of 
the republic, made him a prefent of a fine horfe with 
ftately furniture, giving him leave at the fame time to 
choofe out any ten of the prifoners for himfelf; and 
laflly, he alloted him as much money as he could carry 
away. Of all thefe offers Marcius accepted only the 
horfe, and one captive of the ten, an old friend of his 
family, that he might give him his liberty. To add 
to the glory of the brave warrior, the conful bellowed 
on him the furname of Coriolanus , transferring thereby 
from himfelf to Marcius all the honour of the conqueft 
of Corioli. Cominius, at his return to Rome, dilband- 
ed his army ; and war was fucceeded by works of re¬ 
ligion, public games, and treaties of peace. A cenfus 
and a luftrum clofed the events of this memorable con- 
fulfhip. There appeared to be in Rome at this time no 
more than 110,000 men fit to bear arms ; a number by 
many thoufands lefs than at the lift enrollment. Doubt- 
lefs great numbers had run away to avoid being Haves 
£o their creditors. 

Under the following adminiflration of T. Geganius 
and P. Minuciu*, Rome was terribly afflicted by a fa¬ 
mine, occafioned chiefly by the negledt of ploughing 
and fowing during the late troubles ; for the fedition 
had happened after the autumnal equinox, about fow- 
ing-time, and the accommodation was not made till 
juft before the winter ffiftice. The fenate difpatched 
in the cfty. agents into Ketrqria, Campania, the country of the 
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Volfci, and even into Sicily, to buy corn. Thofe who 
embarked for Sicily met with a tempeft which retarded 
their arrival at Syracufe ; where they were conftrained 
to pafs the winter. At Cumae, the tyrant Ariftode- 
mus feized the money brought by the commiffaries; 
and they themfelves with difficulty faved their lives by 
flight. The Volfci, far from being difpofed to fuc- 
cour the Romans, would have marched againft them, 
if a fudden and moft deftrudtive peftilence had not de¬ 
feated their purpofe. In Hetruria alone the Roman 
commiffaries met with fuccefs. They fent a confider- 
able quantity of grain from thence to Rome in barks: 
but this was in a ftiort time confumed, and the mifery 
became exceffive: the people were reduced to eat any 
thing they could get; and nature in fo great extremity 
loathed nothing. 

During this diftrefs a deputation came from Velitrse a co?ony 
a Volfcian city, where the Romans had formerly plant- font to Ve- 
ed a colony, reprefenting that nine parts in ten of its litrs. 
inhabitants had been fwept away by a plague, and 
praying the Romans to fend a new colony to re-people 
it. The confcript fathers without much hefitation grant¬ 
ed the requeft, preffed the departure of the colony, and 
without delay named three leaders to condudt it. 

The people at firft were very well pleafed with the 
propofal, as it gave them a profpedt of relief in'their 
hunger : but when they reflected on the terrible havoc 
the plague had made among the old inhabitants of Ve- 
litrac, they began to fear that the place might be ftill 
infedted ; and this apprehenfion became fo univerfal, 
that not one of them would confent to go thither. 
Neverthelefs the fenate at length publilhed a decree 
that all the citizens ihould draw lots; and that thofe 
to whofe lot it fell to be of the colony ihould inftantly 
march for Veliir®, or fuffer the fevereft puniihments 
for their difobedience : fear and hunger made the people 
comply; and the fathers, a few days after, fent away a 
fecond colony to Norba, a confiderable city of Latium. 

But the patricians were difappointed as to the benefit 
they expefted from thefe meafures. The plebeians who 
remained in Rome being more and more preffed by 
hunger and want, grew daily more angry with the fe¬ 
nate. At firft they affembled in fmall companies to 
vent their wrath in abufive complaints; and at length, 
in one great body, rallied all together into the forum, 
calling out upon their tribunes for fuccour. 

The tribunes made it their bufinefs to heighten the Difturban- 
general difcontent,; Having convened the people, Spu- ces raifed' 
rius Icilius, chief of the college of tribunes, inveighed by the tri« 
moft bitterly againft the fenate ; and when he had end- l,unes * 
ed his harangue, exhorted others to fpeak freely their 
thoughts; particularly, and by name, calling upon Bru¬ 
tus and Sicinius, the ringleaders of the former fedition, 
and now aediles, Thefe men, far from attempting to 
extinguifh the fire, added frefti fuel to it: And the 
more to inflame the fpirits of the muljitude, they enu¬ 
merated all the paft infults which the people hadfuffer- 
ed rrom the nobles. Brutus concluded his harangue 
with loudly threatening, that if the plebeians would ffol-, 
low his advice, he would foon oblige thofe men who 
had caufed the prefent calamity to find a remedy for 
it ; after which the affembly was difmiffed. 

The next day, the confuls, greatly alarmed at this 
commotion, and apprehending from the menaces of 
Brutus forne very mifckievous event, thought it advi- 

fable- 
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Rome. fable to convene the fenators, that they might confider 
of the beft means to avert the impending evil. The fa¬ 
thers could not agree in opinion. Some were for em¬ 
ploying foft words and fair promifes to quiet and gain 
over the molt turbulent. But Appius’s advice prevail¬ 
ed : which was, that the confuls fhould call the people 
together, affine them that the patricians had not brought 
upon them the miferies they fuffered, and promife, on 
the part of the fenate, all poffible care to provide for 
their neceflities ; but at the fame time fhould reprove 
the difturbers of the public peace, and threaten them 
with the fevereft punifhments if they did not amend their 
behaviour. 

When the confuls, towards the clofe of the day, ha¬ 
ving aflembled the people, would have fignified to them 
the difpofition and intention of the fenate, they were 
interrupted by the tribunes. A difpute enfued, in which 
no order or decency was obferved on either fide. Se¬ 
veral fpeaking at the fame time, and with great vocife¬ 
ration, no one could be well underflood by the audi¬ 
ence. The confuls judged, that being the fuperior ma- 
giftrates, their authority extended to all affemblies of the 
citizens. On the other fide, it was pretended, that the 
affemblies of the people were the province of the tri¬ 
bunes, as the fenate was that of the confuls. 

The difpute grew warm, and both parties were ready 
to come to blows; when Brutus having put fome que- 
ftions to the confuls, ended it for that time. Next day 
The power- P r °P°fed a law which was carried, that no perfon 
«f the whatever fhould interupt a tribune when fpeaking in 
people in- an affembly of the people ; by which means the influ- 
ireafes. ence and power of the popular party was confiderably 
increafed, and the tribunes became formidable oppo¬ 
nents to the confuls and patricians. An opportunity 
foon offered for both parties to try their ftrength. A 
great fleet of fhips laden with corn from Sicily, a great 
part of which was a prefent from Gelon the king of 
that country to the Romans, and the reft purchafeJ by 
the fenate with the public money, raifed the'r fpii its once 
more. 

But Coriolanus incurred their refentment, by infill¬ 
ing that it fhould not be diftributed till the grievances 
of the fenate were removed. For this, the tribunes fum- 
moned him to a trial before the people, under pretence 
that he afpired at the fovereignty. 

Coriolanus When the appointed day was come, all perfons were 
banifhed. filled with the greateft expectations, and a vaft con- 
courfe from the adjacent country aifembled and filhd 
up the forum. Coriolanus, upon this, prefented him- 
felt before the people with a degree of intrepidity that 
merited belter fortune. His graceful perfon, his per- 
fuafire eloquence, the cries of thofewhomhe had faved 
from the enemy, inclined the auditor to relent. But 
being confounded with a new charge which he did not 
expect, of having embezzled the plunder ofAntium, 
the Tribunes immediately took the votes, and Coriola- 
eus was condemned to perpetual exile. 

This fentence againft their braveft defender ftruck 
the whole body of the fenate with forrow, confternation, 
and regret. Coriolanus alone, in the midft of the tu¬ 
mult, feemed an unconcerned fpeClator. He returned 
home, followed by the lamentations of hundreds of the 
molt refpeCtable fenators and citizens of Rome, to take 
a tailing leave of his wife, his children and his mother 
Veturia. Thus recommending his little children to 


their care, he left the city, without followers or for- Rome, 
tune, to take refuge with Tullus Attius, a man of great 
power among the Volfcians, who took him under his He leaves 
protection, and efpoufed his quarrel. the eity. 

The firft thing to be done, was to induce the Volfci and i oins . 
to break the league which had been made with Rome; the Volfci, 
and for this purpofe Tullus fent many of his citizens 
thither, in order to fee fome games at that time cele¬ 
brating ; but at the fame time gave the fenate private 
information, that the ftrangers had dangerous inten¬ 
tions of burning the city. This had the defned ef¬ 
fect ; the fenate iffued an order that all ftrangers, who¬ 
ever they were, fliould depart from Rome before fun- 
fet. This order Tullus reprefented to his countrymen 
as an infraction of the treaty, and procured an embaffy 
to Rome, complaining of the breach, and demanding 
back all the territories belonging to the Volfcians, of 
which they had been violently difpoffeffed ; declaring 
war in cafe of a refufal: but this meffage was treated 
by the fenate with contempt. 9 g 

War being thus declared on both fides, Coriolanus Gainsgrcat 
and Tullus were made generals of the Volfcians; and advantages 
accordingly invaded the Roman territories, ravaging over ( h e 
and laying waile allfuch lands as belonged to the pie- K 0 ” 1 ® 118, 
beiam, but letting thofe of the fenators temain un¬ 
touched. In the mean time, the levies wenton very , 
flowly at Rome ; the two confuls, who were re-eleCted 
by the people, feemed but little fkilled in war, and even 
feared to encounter a general whom they knew to be 
their fuperior in the field. The allies alfo fhowed their 
fears, and flowly brought in their fuccours ; fo that 
Coriolanus continued to take their towns one after the 
other. Fortune followed him in every expedition ; and 
he was now fo famous for his victories, that the Volfci 
left their towns defencelefs to follow him into the field. 

The very foldiers cf his colleague’s army came over to 

him, and would acknowledge no other general. Thus 

finding himfelf ur.oppofed in the field, and at the head 

of a numerous army, he at length inverted the city of 

Rome itfelf, fully refolved to befiege it. It was then i„ V eiU the 

that the fenate and the people unanimoufly agreed to city. 

fend deputies to him, with propofals of reftoration, in 

cafe he fhould draw off his army. Coriolanus received 

their propofals at the head of his principal officers, and, 

with the liernneis of a general that was to give the law, 

refufed their-offers. 

Another embaffy was now fent forth, conjuring him 
not to exaft from his native city aught but what be¬ 
came Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, ftill per- 
fifted in his former demands, and granted them but 
three days in which to finifh their deliberations. In 
this exigence, all that was left was another deputation 
ft’ll more folemn than either of the former, compofed 
of the pontiffs, the priefts, and the augurs. TLefe, 
cloathed in their habits of ceremony, and with a grave 
and mournful deportment, iffued from thecitv, and en¬ 
tered the camp of the conqueror: but all in vain, 
they found him fevere and inflexible as before. 

When the people faw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonwealth as loft. Their 
temples were filled with old men, with women and bi>- 
dren, who, proftrate at their altars, put up their ardent 
prayers for the prefervation of their country. Nothing 
was to be heard but anguifh and lamentation, nothin^ 
to be feen butfeeues of affright and diftrefs. At length 

it 
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it was fuggefted- to them, that what could^not be ef- Thus, by threats and well-timed, fubmiffion, he pre- 
fefted by the interceffion of the fenate or the adjuration vailed upon the tribunes to put off their law for a time, 
of the priefts, might be brought about by the tears of and carried himfelf fo as to be a terror to the multitude 
his wife, cr the commands of his mother. This depu- whenever they refufed to enlift ; and their greateft en- 
tation feemed to be relilhed by all; and even the fenate courager whenever their fubmiffion defervedit. Thus, 
itfelf gave it the fancfion of their authority. Veturia, having reftored that tranquillity to the 'people which 
But aban- the mother of Coriolanus, at firfl made fome hefitation he fo much loved himfelf, he again gave up the fplen- 
dons the t0 unc j er take fo pious a work : however, (he at laft un- dors of ambition, to enjoy it with a greater relifh in his 
at the'in- dertook the embaffy, and fet forward from the city, ac- little farm. 

terceffion companied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, Cinct inatus was not long retired from his office when 
with Volumnia his wife, and his two children. Corio- a frefh exigence of the date once more required his af- 
lanus, who at a diftance difcovered this mournful train fiftance. ThqiEqui and the Volfci, who, though Hill 
of females, was refolved to give them a denial, and worded, dill were for renewing the war, made new in- 
called his officers round him to be witnefs of his refo- roads into the territories of Rome. Minutius, one of 
lution; but, when told that his mother and his wife 
. ere among the number, he indantly came down from 
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his tribunal to meet and embrace them. At fird, the 
womenis tears and embraces took away the power of 
words ; and the rough foldier himfelf, hard as he was, 
could not refrain from diaring in their didrefs. Co¬ 
riolanus now feemed much agitated by contending paf- 
fions ; while his mother, who faw him moved, feconded 
her words by the mod perfuafive eloquence, her tears : 
his wife and children hung round him, intreating for 
prote&ion and pity ; while the fair train, her compa¬ 
nions, added their lamentations, and deplored their own 
and their country’s didrefs. Coriolanus for a moment 
was filent, feeling the drong conflidt between honour 
and inclination : at length, as if rouzed from his dream, 
he flew to take up his mother, who had fallen at his 
feet, crying out, “ O my mother, thou had faved 
Rome, but lod thy fon. ” He accordingly gave orders 
to draw off the army, pretending to the officers that 
the city was too drong to be taken. Tullus, who had 
long envied his glory, was not remifs in aggravating 
the lenity of his condudl to his countrymen. Upon 
their return, Coriolanus was flain in an infurredtion of 
the people, and afterwards honourably buried, with late 
and ineffectual repentance- 

The year following, the two confuls of the former 
year, Manlius and Fabius, were cited by the tribunes 
to appear before the people. The Agrarian law, 
which’had been propofed fome time before, for equally 
dividing the lands of the commonwealth amoag the 
■ people, was the objedt invariably purfued, and they 
were accufed of having made unjudifiable delays in put¬ 


ting it off. 


It feems the Agrarian law was a grant 
could not think of giving up to the people. 


the fenate 
The con- 


the confuls who fucceeded Cincinnatus, was fent to op- 
pofe them ; but being naturally timid, and rather more 
airaid of being conquered than dedrous of vidtory, his 
army was driven into a defile between two mountains, 
from which, except through the enemy, there was no 
egrel's. This, however, the vEqui had the precaution 
to fortify ; by which the Roman army was fo hemmed 
in on every fide, that nothing remained but fubmiffion 
to the enemy, famine, or immediate death; Some 
knights, who found means of getting away privately 
through the enemy’s camp, were the fird that brought 
the account of this difader to Rome. Nothing could 
exceed the condernation of all ranks of people when in¬ 
formed ofit. The fenate at fird thought of the other 
conful; but not having fufficient experience of his abi¬ 
lities, they unanimoufly turned their eyes upon Cincin¬ 
natus, and refolved to make him didlator. Cincinnatus, 
the only perfon on whom Rome could now place her 
whole dependence, was found, as before, by the meffen- 
gers of the fenate, labouring in his little field with 
cheerful indudry. He was at fird adonifhed at the en- 
figns of unbounded power with which the deputies 
came to inveff him ; but dill more at the approach of 
the principal of the fenate, who came out to meet him. 
A dignity fo unlooked for, however, had no effedt 
upon the dmplicity or the integrity of his manners : 
and being now poffeffed of abfolute power, and called 
upon to nominate his mader of the horfe, he chofe a 
poor man named Tarquithis, one who, like himfelf, 
deipifed riches when they led to didionour. Upon 
entering the city, the didlator put on a ferene look, 
and intreated all thofe who were able to bear arms to 
repair before fun-(et >o the Campus Martius (the place 
where the levies were made) with neceffary arms, and 
provifions for five days. He put himfelf at the head of 
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fuls, therefore, made many delays and excufes, till at thefe; and, marching all night with great expedition, 
length they were once more obliged to have recourfe he arrived before day within fight of the enemy. Up- 
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to a didlator ; and they fixed upon Quintus Cincinna¬ 
tus, a man who had for fome time given up all views of 
ambition, and retired to his little farm, where the de¬ 
puties of the fenate found him holding the plough, and 
dreffed in the mean attire of a labouring hufbandman. 


on his approach, he ordered his foldiers to raile aloud 
ftout, to apprize the conful’s army of the relief that 
was at hand. The zEqui were not a little amazed 
when they faw themfelves between two enemies; but 
{till more when they perceived Cincinnatus making the 


He appeared but little elevated with the addreffes of ftrongeft entrenchments beyond them, to prevent their 


ceremony and the pompous habits they brought him ; 
and, upon declaring to him the fenate’s pleafure, he te- 
ffined rather a concern that his aid fhould be wanted. 
However, he departed for the city, where both parties 
were ftrongly enflamed againft each other : but he was 
refolved to fide with neither ; only, by a ftridt attention 
•fo the interefts of his country, inftead of gaining the 
confidence of faction, to obtain the effeem of all. 


efcape, and inclofing them as they hadinclofed the con¬ 
ful. To prevent this, a furious combat enfued ; but 
the iEqui, being attacked on both fides, and unable to 
refill or fly, begged a ceffation of arms. They offered 
the di6tator his own terms : he gave them their lives ; 
but obliged them, in token of fervitude, to pafs under 
the yoke, which was two fpears fet upright, and ano¬ 
ther acrofs, in the form of a gallows, beneath which 

the 
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Rome, the vanquished were to march. Their captains and ge¬ 
nerals he made pnfoners of war, being referved to adorn 
his triumph. As for the plunder of the enemy’s camp, 
that he gave entirely up to his own foldiers, without 
referving any part for himfelf, or permitting thofe of 


thence as by experience had been found rrioft equi- 
table and ufeful. For this purpofe, three Senators, 
Pofthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed upon, 
and galleys affigned to convoy them, agreeable to the 
majefty of the Roman people. While they were upon 


Rome. 


the delivered army to have a lhare. Thus, having re- this commiffion abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated 
fcued a Roman army from inevitable deftruffion, having the city at home, and Supplied the interval of their ab- 
defeated a powerful enemy, having taken and fortified fence with other anxiety than that of willies for their 
their city, and, ffcill more, having refufed any part of return. In about a year the plague ceafed, and the 
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the fpoil, he refigned his didlatorffiip, after having en¬ 
joyed it but 14 days. The fenate would have enriched 
him ; but he declined their proffers, choofing to retire 
once more to his farm and his cottage, content with 
temperance and fame. 

But this repofe from foreign invafion did not leffen 
the tumults of the city within. The clamours for the 
Agrarian law ftill continued, and Hill more fiercely', 
when Sicinius Dentatus, a plebeian, advanced in "years, 

it. 
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came forward, to enumerate his. hardlhips and his me¬ 
rits. This old foldier made no fcruple of extolling the 
various merits of his youth ; but indeed his atchieve- 
ments Supported oftentation. He had Served his coun¬ 
try in the wars 40 years ; he had been an officer 30, 
firft a centurion, and then a tribune: he had fought 
120 battles, in which, by the force of his Single arm, 
he had faved a multitude of lives : he had gained 14 ci¬ 
vic, three mural, and eight golden crowns, befides 83 
chains, 60 bracelets, 18 gilt fpears, and 23 horfe-trap- 
pings, whereof nine were for killing the enemy in Single 
combat: moreover, he had received 45 wounds, all be¬ 
fore, and none behind. Thefe were his honours : yet, 
notwithHanding all this, he had never received any 
Share of thofe lands which were won from the enemy, 
but continued to drag on a life of poverty and con¬ 
tempt ; while others were poffeffed of thofe very terri¬ 
tories which his valour had won, without any merit to 
deferve them, or ever having contributed to the con- 
queft. A cafe of fo much hardflitp had a ftrong effect 
upon the multitude ; they unanimoufly demanded that 
the law might be paffed, and that Such merit (houldnot 
go unrewarded. It was in vain that Some of the Sena¬ 
tors rofe up to fpeak aganft it ; their voices were 
drowned by the cries of the people. When reafon, 
therefore, could n■> longer be heard, paffion, as ufual. 
Succeeded ; and the young patricians, running, furioufly 
into the throng, broke the balloting urns, and difper- 
fed the multitude that offered to oppofe them. For 
this they were fome time after fined by the tribunes ; 
but their refolution, neverthelefs, for the prefent, put 
off the Agrarian law. 

The commonwealth of Rome had now for near 60 
years been fluctuating between the contending orders 
that rompofed it, till at length, each fide, as if weary, 
were willing to refpire a while from the mutual exer¬ 
tions of their claims. The citizens, now, therefore, 
of Cvery rank, began to complain of the arbitrary de¬ 
cisions of their magiftrates, and wifhed to be guided 
by a written body of laws, which being known might 
prevent wrongs as well as puniffi them. In this both 
the fenate and the people concurred, as hoping that 
fuch laws would put an end to the commotions that fo 
brin.’. new long had haraffed the ftate. It was thereupon agreed, 
thence >ln ambaffadors ffiould be fent to the Greek cities in 
Italy, and to Athens, to bring home fuch laws from 


ambaffadors returned, bringing home a body of laws, 
collected from the mod civilized ftates of Greece and 
Italy, which being afterwards formed into ten tables, 
and two more being added, made that celebrated code 
called the Laws of the Twelve Tables, many fragments 
of which remain to this day. 

The ambaffadors were no Sooner returned, than the Decemviri 
tribunes reqn'red that a body of men fhould be cho- elected, 
fen to dtgeft their new laws into proper form, and to 
give weight to the execution of them. After long de¬ 
bates whether this choice ffiould not be partly made 
from the people as well as the patricians, it was at Lift 
agreed that 10 of the principal Senators ffiould be elec¬ 
ted, whofe power, continuing for a year, ffiould be 
equal to that of kings and confuls, and that without 
any appeal. The perfons chofen were Appius and 
Genutius, who had been elected confuls for the en- 
fuing year; Pofthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, the 
three ambaffadors ; Sextus and Romulus, former con- 
fuL ; with Julius Veturius, and Horatius, Senators of the 
firft consideration. 

The decemviri being now inverted with abfolute power, 
agreed to take the reins of government by turns, and 
that each ffiould difpenfe juftice for a day. 

Thefe magiftrates, for the firft year, wrought with 
extreme application: and their work being finifhed, it 
was expected that they would be contented to give 
up their offices; but having known the charms of 109 
power, they were now unwilling to reftgn it: they They be- 
therefore pretended that fome laws were yet wanting come abfo- 
to complete their defign, and intreated the fenate for lute ‘ 
a conti iuence of their offices ; to which that body af- 
fented. 

But they foon threw off the mafk of moderation ; 
and, regardlels either of the approbation of the fenate 
or the people, iefolved to continue themfelves, againft 
all order, in the decemvirate. A condud: fo notorious 
produced difeontents ; and thefe were as fure to pro¬ 
duce frefli ads of tyranny. The city was become al- 
moft a defert, with refperi: to all who had any thing to 
lofe; and the decemvirs’ rapacity was then only discon¬ 
tinued, when they wanted frefli objects to exercife it 
y up'in. In this ftate of Slavery, proscription, and mu¬ 
tual diftruft, not one citizen was found to ftrike for 
his country’s freedom ; thefe tyrants continued to rule 
without controul, being conftantly guarded, not with 
their liClors alone, but a numerous crowd of depen 
dents, clients, and even patricians, whom their vices had 
confederated round them. 

In this gloomy Situation of the ftate, the SEqui and I nTa fio°n of 
Volfci, thofe conftant enemies of the Romans, under- the TSjui 
took their incurfions, refolved to profit by the inteftine and VJai, 
divihons of the people, and advanced within about 10 
miles < f Rome 

But the decemviri, being put in poffeffion of all the 
military as well as of the civil power, divided their ar¬ 
ray 
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Rome, my into three parts; whereof one continued with Ap- 
w '' v '' w pius in the city, to keep it in awe ; the other two 
were commanded by his colleagues, and were led one 
againft the JEqui, and the other againft the Sabines. 
The Roman foldiers had now got into a method of pu- 
nifhing the generals whom they difliked, by fuffering 
themfelves to be vanquilhed in the field. They put it 
in pra&ice upon this occafion, and lhamefully aban- 
,i r doned their camp upon the approach of the enemy. 
The Ro- Never was the news of a vi&ory more joyfully recei- 
mans, .je- ved at Rome than the tidings of this defeat: the ge- 
feated, nerals, as is always the cafe, were blamed for the 
treachery of their men: fome demanded that they 
fhould be depofed ; others cried out for a di&ator to 
lead the troops to conqueft : but among the reft, old 
Sicinius Dentatus the tribune fpoke his fentiments 
with his ufual opennefs ; and treating the generals 
with contempt, fhowed all the faults of their difeipline 
in the camp, and of their conduit in the field. A ppius, 
in the mean time, was not remifs in obferving the dif- 
pofition of the people. Dentatus, in particular, was 
marked out for vengeance, and, under pretence of do¬ 
ing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, 
and put at the head of the fupplies which were fent 
from Rome to reinforce the army. The office of le¬ 
gate was held facred among the Romans, as in it were 
Hi united the authority of a general, with the reverence 
Murder of due to the priefthood. Dentatus, no way fufpedting 
Sicinius. his defign, went to the camp with alacrity, where he 
Dentatus- was received with all the external marks of refpeit. But 
the generals foon found means of indulging their de¬ 
fire of revenge. He was appointed at the head of 100 
men to go and examine a more commodious place for 
encampment, as he had very candidly allured the com¬ 
manders that their prefent fituation was wrong. The 
foldiers, however, who were given as his attendants, 
were aflaffins ; wretches who had long been minifters of 
the vengeance of the decemviri, and who now engaged 
to murder him, though with all thofe apprehenfions 
which his reputation, as he was called the Roman A- 
chilles, might be fuppofed to infpire. With thefe de- 
figns, they led him from the way into the hollow bo- 
fom of a retired mountain, where they began to fet up¬ 
on him from behind. Dentatus, now too late, percei¬ 
ved the treachery of the decemviri, and was refolved to 
fell his life, as dearly as he could ; he therefore put his 
back to a rock, and defended himfelf againft thofe who 
prefled moft clofely. Though now grown old, he had 
ftill the remains of his former valour, and killed no lefs 
than 15 of the aflliilants, and wounded 30. The aflaffins 
now therefore, terrified at his amazing bravery, fhower- 
ed in their javelins upon him at a diflance ; all which 
he received in his fhield with undaunted relolution. 
The combat, though i'o unequal in numbers, was ma¬ 
naged for fome time with doubtful fuccefs, till at length 
his aflailants bethought themfelves of afeending the 
rock againft which he flood, and thus poured down 
ftones upon him from above. Th ; s fucceeded ; the old 
fiddler fell beneath their united efforts after having 
ihown by his death that he owed it to his fortitude, 
and not his fortune, that he had come off fo many 
times vi&orious. The decemviri pretended to join in 
the general forrow for fo brave a man, and decreed 
him a funeral, with the firft military honours: but the 
greatnefs of their apparent diftrefs, compared with their 
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known hatred, only rendered them ftill more deteftable Rome - 
to the people. 

But a franfaftion ftill more atrocious than the for- Tragical 
mer ferved to infpire the citizens with a refolution to of 
break all meafures of obedience, and at laft to reftore v ‘ r E mia - 
freedom. Appius, who ftill remained at Rome, fit¬ 
ting one day on his tribunal to difpenfe juftice, few a 
maiden of exquifite beauty, and aged about 15 paff- 
ing to one of the public fcliools, attended by a matron 
her nurfe. Conceiving a violent paffion for her, he 
refolved to obtain the gratification of his defire, what¬ 
ever fhould be the confequence, and found means to 
inform himfelf of her name and family. Her name was 
Virginia, the daughter of Virginius a centurion, then 
with the army in the field ; and fhe had been contract¬ 
ed to Icilius, formerly a tribune of the people, who 
had agreed to marry her at the end of the prefent 
campaign. Appius, at firft, refolved to break this 
match, and to efpoufe her himfelf: but the laws of 
the Twelve Tables had forbidden the patricians to in¬ 
termarry with the plebeians ; and he could not infringe 
thefe, as he was the enaiter of them. Nothing thefe- 
fore remained but a criminal enjoyment; which, as he 
was long ufed to the indulgence of his paflions, he re¬ 
folved to obtain. After having vainly tried to cor¬ 
rupt the fidelity of her nurfe, he had recourfe to ano¬ 
ther expedient, ftill more guilty. He pitched upon 
one Claudius, who had long been the minifter of his 
pleaf’ures, to aflert the beautiful maid was his flave, 
and to refer the caufe to his tribunal for decifion. 
Claudius behaved exadtiy according to his inftrudfions ; 
for entering into the fchool, where Virginia was play¬ 
ing among her female companions, he feized upon her 
as his property, and was going to drag her away by 
force, bht was prevented by the people drawn toge¬ 
ther by her cries. At length, after the firft heat of 
oppofition was over, he led the weeping virgin to the 
tribunal of, Appius, and there plaulibly expofed his 
pretenfions. He aflerted, that fhe was born in his 
houfe, of a female flave, who fold her to the wife of 
Virginius, who had been barren. That he had feve- 
ral credible evidences to prove the truth of what he 
faid ; but that, until they could come together, it was 
but reafonable the flave fhould be delivered into his 
cuftody, being her proper mafter. Appius feetned to 
be ftruck with the juftice of his claims. He obferved, 
that if the reputed father himfelf were prefent, he 
might indeed be willing to delay the delivery of the 
maiden for fome time ; but that it was not lawful for 
him, in the prefent cafe, to detain her from her ma¬ 
fter. He therefore adjudged her to Claudius, as his 
flave, to be kept by him till Virginius fhould be able to 
prove his paternity. This fentence was received with 
loud clamours and reproaches by the multitude : the 
women, in particular, came round Virginia, as if will¬ 
ing to protect her from the judge’s fury ; while I.ilius, 
her lover, boldly oppofed the decree, and obliged Clau¬ 
dius to take refuge under the tribunal of the decemvir. 

All things now threatened an open infurre&ion ; when 
Appius, fearing the event, thought proper to fufpend 
his judgment till the arrival of Virginius, who was 
then about 11 miles from Rome, with the army. The 
day following was fixed for the trial; and, in the mean 
time, Appius fent letters to the generals to confine 
Virginius, as his arrival in town might only ferve to 

kindle 
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P-oitie. kindle fedition among the people. Thefe letters, how- 

P'-- ever, Were intercepted by the centurion’s friends, who 

fent him down a full relation of the defign laid againft 
the liberty and the honour of his only daughter. Vir¬ 
ginia, upon this, pretending the death of a near rela¬ 
tion, got permiffion to leave the camp, and flew to 
Rome, inipired with indignation and revenge. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the next day he appeared before the tribu¬ 
nal, to the aftonifhment of Appius, leading his weep¬ 
ing daughter by the hand, both habited in the deeped 
mourning. Claudius, the accufer, was alfo there, and 
began by making his demand. Virginius next fpoke 
in turn: he reprefented that his wife had many chil¬ 
dren ; that (he had been feen pregnant by numbers ; 
that, if he had intentions of adopting a fuppofitious 
child, he would have fixed upon a boy rather than a 
girl; that it was notorious to all, that his wife had her- 
felf fuckled her own child 5 and that it was furprifing 
fuch a claim fhould be now revived after a iy years 
difcontinuance. While the father fpeke this with a 
ftern air, Virginia flood trembling by, and, with looks 
of perfuafive innocence, added weight to all his remon- 
ftrances. The people feemed entirely fatisfied of the 
haidfhip of his cafe, till Appius, fearing what he faid 
might have dangerous effects upon the multitude, inter¬ 
rupted him, under a pretence of being fuflicieritly in- 
ftruded in the merits of the caufe, and finally adjudged 
. her to Claudius, ordering the lidors to carry her off. 
'The lidors, in obedience to his command, fuon drove 
off the throng that prefled round the tribunal ; and now 
they feized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found 
that all was over, feemed to acquielce in the fentence. 
He therefore mildly intreated Appius to be permitted 
to take a laft farewell of one whom he had long con- 
fidered as his child ; and fo fatisfied, he would return 
to his duty with frefli alacrity. With this the decem¬ 
vir complied, but upon condition that their endear¬ 
ments fhould pafs in his prefence. Virginius, with the 
moft poignant anguifh, took his almoff expiring daugh¬ 
ter in his arms, for a while fupported her head upon 
Iris breaft, and wiped away the tears that rolled down 
her lovely vifage ; and happening to be near the fhops 
that furrounded the forum, he fnatched up a knife that 
lay on the fhambles, and buried the weapon in her 
breaft ; then holding it up, reeking with the blood of 
his daughter, “Appius (he cried) by this blood of 
innocence, I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” 
Thus faying, with the bloody knife in his hand, and 
threatening defirudion to whomfoever ftiould oppofe 
him, he ran through the city, wildly calling upon the 
people to ftrike for freedom, and from thence went to 
the camp, in order to fpread a like flame through the 
army. 

He no fooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
number of his friends, hut he informed the army of all 
that was done, ftill holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. He afked their pardon, and the pardon of the 
gods, for having committed fo rath an adion, but af- 
cribed it all to the dieadful neceffity of the times. The 
army, already predifpofed, immediately with {houts 
echoed their approbation ; and decamping, left their 
generals behind, to take their ftation once more upon 
mount Aventine, whither they had retired about jo 
Von. XVI. 


years before. The other army, which had been to op- Bmup, 
pofe the Sabines, feemed to feel a like refentment, and 
came over in large parties to join them. 114 

Appius, in the mean time, did ail he could to quell The de- 
the difturbances in the city ; but finding the tumult cfmv ' riI , s 
incapable of controul, and perceiving that his mortal 
enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were the moft adive 
in opposition, at firlt attempted to find fafety by flight; 
neverthelefs, being encouraged by Oppius, who was 
one of his colleagues,'he ventured to alfemole the fe- 
nate, and urged the punilhment of all deferters. The 
fenate, however, were far from giving him the relief 
he fought for ; they forefaw the dangers and miferies 
that threatened the ftate, in cafe of op poling the in- 
cenfed army ; they therefore dilpatched mellengers to 
them, offering to reltore their former mode of govern¬ 
ment. To this propofal all the people joyfully affeiu- 
ed, and the army gladly obeyed. Appius and Oppius, 
one of his colleagues, both died by their own hands in 
prifon. The other eight decemvirs went into voluntary 
exile ; and Claudius,’the pretended mafier of Virginia, 
was driven out after them, nj 

The tribunes now grew more turbulent : they pro- New dif- 
pofed two laws; one to permit plebeians to intermarry furb'ances. 
with patricians; and the other, to permit them to be 
admitted to the confuHhip alfo. The fenaters received 
thefe propofals with indignation, and feemed refolved 
to undergo the atrnoft extremities rather than 1'ubmit 
to enad them. However, finding their refiftance only 
increafe the commotions of the ftate, they at laft con- 
fented to pafs the law concerning intermarriages, ho- 
ping that this conceflion would fatisfy the people. 

But they were to be appeafed but for h very flioit 
time : for, returning to their old cull m of refufing 
to enlift upon the approach of an enemy, the confuls 
were forced to hold a private conference with the 
chief of the fenate ; where, after many debates, Clau¬ 
dius propofed an expedient as the moft probable means 
of fatisfying the people in the prefent conjundure. 

This was, to create fix or eight governors in the room 
of confuls, whereof one half at leaft fhould be patricians. v ,., Tl6 
This projed was eagerly embraced by the people ; yet f V,iVm 7 
fo fickle were the multitude, that though many of the 
plebeians flood, the choice wholly fell upon the patri¬ 
cians who offered themfelves as candidates. Theie 
new magiftrates w'ere called military tribunes ; they were 
at firlt but three, afterwards they were increased to 
four, and at length to fix. They had the power and 
eniigns of confuls ; yet that power being divided among 
a number, each fingly was of lels authority. The firlt 
that were chofen only continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found fomething amifs in the 
ceremonies of their eledion. 

The military tribunes being depofed, the confuls 
once more came into office ; and, in order to lighten 
the weight of bufinefs which they’ W'ere obliged: to fu- , r 
ftuin, a new office was ereded, namely, that ofeenfon, The nL- 
to be chofen every filth year. Their bufinefs was to ofcctifor 
take an eftimate of the number and efiates of the hilLituwd. 
people, and to diftribute them into their proper daffies ; 
to infped into the lives and manners of their fellow-ci¬ 
tizens ; to degrade fenators for mifeondud’; to difmoir t 
knights; and to turn down plebeians from their tribes 
into an inferior, in cafe of rnifdemeanour. 'The two firlt 
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Rome, cenfors were Fapirius and Sempronius, both patricians ; 
and from this order they continued to be eleded for 
near ioo years. 

This new creation ferved to redore peace for fome 
time among the orders ; and the triumph gained over 
the Volfcians by Geganius the conful, added to the uni- 
verfal fatisfadion that reigned among the people. 

This calm, however, was but of fhort continuance : 
for, fome time after, a famine prefling hard upon the. 
poor, the ufual complaints againil the rich were renew¬ 
ed ; and thefe, as before, proving ineffedual, produced 
new feditions. The confuls were accufed of negled 
in not having laid in proper quantities of corn: they, 
however, difregarded the murmurs of the populace, 
content with exerting all their care in attempts to fup- 
ply the prefling neceflities. But though they did all 
that could be expeded from adive magiftrates, in pro¬ 
viding, and diftributing provifions to the poor; yet 
Spurius Mselius, a rich knight, who had bought up all 
the corn ofTufcany, by far outfhone them in liberality. 
This demagogue, inflamed with a fecret defire of be¬ 
coming powerful by the contentions in the ftate, diflri- 
buted corn in great quantities among the poorer fort 
each day, till his houfe became the afylum of all fuch 
as wiffied to exchange a life of labour for one of lazy 
dependence. When he had thus gained a fufficient 
number of partizans, he procured large quantities of 
arms to be brought into his houfe by night, and form¬ 
ed a confpiracy, by which he was to obtain the com¬ 
mand, while fome of the tribunes, whom he had found 
means to corrupt, were to ad under him, in feizing 
upon the liberties of his country. Minucius foon dis¬ 
covered the plot; and informing the fenate thereof, 
they immediately formed the refolution of creating a 
didator, who (hould have the power of quelling the 
confpiracy, without appealing to the people. Cincin- 
natus, who was now 80 years old, was chofen once 
more to refcue his country from impending danger. 
He began by fummoning Mselius to appear ; who refu- 
fed to obey. He next fent Ahala, the mafter of his 
horfe, to force him ; who, meeting him in the forum, 
and prefling Mselius to follow him to the didator’s tri¬ 
bunal, upon his refufal Ahala killed him on the fpot. 
The didator applauded the refolution of his officer, 
and commanded the confpirator’s goods to be fold, and 
his houfe to be demolillied, diftributing his (lores among 
the people. 

The tribunes of the people were much enraged at 
the death of Mselius ; and, in order to punifh the fe- 
uate, at the next eledion, inftead of confuls, infilled 
upon reftoring their military tribunes. With this the 
fenate were obliged to comply. The next year, how¬ 
ever, the government returned to its ancient channel, 
and confuls were chofen. 

The Veientes had long been the rivals of Rome ; 
ftradirmof they had ever taken the opportunity of its internal 
Vcii refoi- diftrefTbi, to ravage its territories, and had even threat- 
ve ^‘ ened its ambafladors, fent to complain of thefe injuries, 
with outrage. In war they had been extremely for¬ 
midable, and had cut off alinod all the Fabian family; 
who, to the number of 306 perfons, had voluntarily 
undertaken to defend the frontiers againft their in- 
curfions. It feemed now therefore determined, that 
the city of Veii, whatever it ftiould coil, was to fall ; 
and the Romans accordingly fat regularly down before 
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it, prepared for a long and painful refinance. The Rome, 
ftrength of the place, or the unflrilfulnefs of the befie- 
gers, may be inferred from the continuance of the fiege, 
which laded for 10years; during which time the army 
continued encamped round it, lying in winter under 
tents made of the (kins of beads, and in dimmer dri¬ 
ving on the operations of the attack. Various was the 
fuccefs, and many were the commanders that direfled 
the fiege : fometimes all the befiegers’ works were de- 
droyed, and many of their men cut off by fallies from 
the town; fometimes they were annoyed by an army 
of Veians, who attempted to bring affidance from 
without. A fiege fo bloody feemed to threaten de¬ 
population to Rome itfelf, by draining its forces con¬ 
tinually away; fo that a law was obliged to be made 
for all the bachelors to marry the widows of the fol- 
diers who were (lain. In order to carry it on with 
greater vigour, Furius Camillus was created didator, 
and to him was intruded the foie power of managing 
tire long protradled war. Camillus, who, without in¬ 
trigue or any folicitation had raifed himfelf to the fird 
eminence in the date, had been made one of the cen¬ 
fors fome time before, and was confidered as the head 
of that office; he was afterwards made a military tri¬ 
bune, and had in this pod gained feveral advantages 
over the enemy. It was his great courage and abi¬ 
lities in the above offices that made him thought mod 
worthy to ferve his country on this preffing occafion, 

Upon his appointment, numbers of the people flocked 
to his flandard, confident of fuccefs under fo expe¬ 
rienced a commander. Confcious, however, that he 
was unable to take the city by dorm, he fecretly 
wrought a mine into it with vad labour, which opened 
into the midd of the citadel. Certain thus of fuccefs, 
and finding the city incapable of relief, he fent to the 
fenate, defiring that all who chofe to (hare in the plun¬ 
der of Veii (hould immediately repair to the army. 

Then giving his men dire&ions how to enter at the 
breach, the city was indanty filled with his legions, 
to the amazement and condernation of the befieged, 
who, but a moment before, had reded in perfedt fecu- 12J 
rity. Thus, like a fecond Troy, was the city of Veii Is taken by- 
taken, after a 10 years fiege, and with its fpoils en- Camillus. 
riched the conquerors ; while Camillus himfelf, tranf- 
ported with the honour of having fubdued the rival of 
his native city, triumphed after the manner of the 
kings of Rome, having his chariot drawn by four 
milk-white horfes; a didinftion which did not fail to 
difgud the majority of the fpedlators, as they confidered 
thofe as facred, and more proper for doing honour to 
their gods than their generals. 

His ufual good fortune attended Camillus in another Hisgenero- 
expedition againd the Falifci; he routed their army, City to the 
and befieged their capital city Falerii, which threatened Falifci. 
a long and vigorous refidance. Here a fchoolmader, 
who had the care of the children belonging to die 
principal men of the city, having found means to de¬ 
coy them into the Roman camp, offered to put them 
into the hands of Camillus, as the fured means of in¬ 
ducing the citizens to a fpeedy furrender. The ge¬ 
neral was druck with the treachery of a wretch whofe. 
duty it was to protefl innocence, and not to betray 
it; and immediately ordered him to be dripped, his 
hands tied behind him, and in that ignominious man¬ 
ner to be whipped into the town by his own fcholars. 

This 
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Rome. This generous behaviour in Camillus effe&ed more 
than his arms could do the magiftrates of the town 
immediately fubmitted to the fenate, leaving to Ca¬ 
millus the conditions of their furrender; who only 
fined them in a fum of money to fatisfy his army, and 
received them under the protediion and into the alliance 
of Rome. 

Notwithftanding the veneration which the virtues of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they feemed but little 
adapted to bring over the refpedt of the turbulent tri¬ 
bunes at home, as they raifed fome frefh accufation 
againft him every day. To their other charges they 
added that of his having concealed a part of the plun¬ 
der of Veii, particularly two brazen gates, for his own 
ufe ; and appointed him a day on which to appear be¬ 
fore the people. Camillus, finding the multitude ex- 
afperated againft him upon many accounts, detefting 
their ingratitude, refolved not to wait the ignominy 
of trial; but, embracing his wife and children, pre¬ 
pared to depart from Rome. He had already parted 
as far as one of the gates, unattended on his way, and 
unlamented. There he could fupprefs his indignation 
He go-sin- no longer; but, turning his face to the Capitol, and 
tn volun- lifting up his hands to heaven, intreated all the gods 
tary exile. t ^at his- country might one day be fenfible of their 
injuftice and ingratitude ; and fo faying, he parted for¬ 
ward to take refuge at Ardea, where he afterwards 
learned that he had been fined 1500 afes by the tri¬ 
bunes at Rome. 

The Romans indeed foon had reafon to repent their 
ufage of Camillus ; for now a more formidable enemy 
124 than ever they had met with threatened the republic : 
Italy inva- an inundation of Gauls, leaving their native woods, un¬ 
tied by the der the command of one Brenuus, wafted every thing 
Gauls. with fire and fword. It is fitid that one Cceditius, a 
man of the loweft rank, pretended to have heard a mi¬ 
raculous voice, which pronounced diftindlly thefe words: 
“ Go to the magiftrates, and tell them that the Gauls 
draw near.” The meannefs of the man made his warn¬ 
ing defpifed ; though, when the event ftvowed the truth 
of his prediflion, Camillus erected a temple to the un¬ 
known Deity, and the Romans invented for him the 
name of Aius Loculius. Meflenger after mertenger ar¬ 
rived with the news of the progrefs and devaluations of 
the Gauls; but the Romans behaved with as much fe- 
curity as if it had been impolfible for them to have felt 
the effedls of their depredations. At laft envoys ar¬ 
rived at Rome, imploring the afliftance of the republic 
againft an army of Gauls, which had made an irruption 
OccaCon of * nt0 I ta ly> an< i now befieged their city. The occafion 
tlu ir inva- of the irruption and fiege was this : Arunx, one of the 
Con. chief men of Clufium in Hetruria, had been guardian 
to a young lucumo, or lord of a lucumony, and had 
educated him in his houfe from his infancy. The lu- 
cuma, as foon as he was of an age to feel the force of 
putlion, fell in love with his guardian’s wife ; and, 
upon the firft difcovery of their intrigue, conveyed her 
away. Arunx endeavoured to obtain reparation for the 
injury he had received ; but the lucumo, by his intereft 
and money, gained over the magiftrates : fothat the in¬ 
jured guardian, finding no protettors in Hetruria, refol¬ 
ved to make his application to the Gauls. The people 
among all the Celtic nations, to whom he chofe to ad- 
drefs himfelf, were the Senones; and, in order to en¬ 


gage them in his quarrel, he acquainted them with the 
great plenty of Italy, and made them tafte of fome Ita¬ 
lian wines. Upon this the Senones refolved to follow 
him ; and a numerous army was immediately formed, 
which palling the Alps, under the condudt of their He- 
trurian guide, and leaving the Celtse in Italy unmolefted, 
fell upon Umbria, and pollefled themfelves of all the 
country from Ravenna to Picenum. They were about 
fix years in fettling themfelves in their new acquilitions, 
while the Romans were carrying on the fiege of Veii. 

At length Arunx brought the Senones before Clufium, 
in order to befiege that place, his wife and her lover 
having ftiut themfelves up there. . 

The fenate, being unwilling to engage in an epen The Ro „ 
war with a nation which had never offended them, fent mans f e nd 
an embafly of three young patricians, all brothers, and an embafly 
of the Fabian family, to bring about an accommodation t° them, 
between the two nations. Thefe ambartadors, being ar¬ 
rived at the camp of the Gauls, and conduced into the 
council, offered the mediation of Rome ; and demanded 
of Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, What injury the 
Clufini had done him ; or what pretenfions any people 
from a remote country could have upon Hetruria ? 

Brennus anfwered proudly, that his right lay in his 
fword, and that all things belonged to the brave ; but 
that, without having recourfe to this primitive law of 
nature, he had a juft complaint againft the Cluilans, 
who, having more lands than they could cultivate, had 
refufed to yield to him thofe they left untilled : And 
what other motives had you yourielves, Romans (faid 
he), to conquer fo many neighbouring nations : You 
have deprived the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, 
the .ZEqui, and the Volfci, of the beft part of their ter¬ 
ritories. Not that we accufe you of injuftice ; but it 
is evident, that you thought this to be the prime and 
moft ancient of all laws, to make the weak give way to 
the ftrong. Forbear therefore to intereft yourfelves for 
the Clufini, or to allow us to take the part of the people 
you have fubdued.” 

The Fabii were highly provoked at fo haughty an imprudent 
anfwer ; but, diffembling their refentment, defired leave ronducl of 
to go into the town, under pretence of conferring with the ambai- 
the magiftrates. But they were no fooner there, than 
they began to ftir up the inhabitants to a vigorous de- 
fence ; nay, forgetting their character, they put them¬ 
felves at the head of the befieged in a fally, in which 
Q^Fahius, the chief of the ambartadors, flew with 1 .is 
own hand one of the principal officers of the Gauls. 

Hereupon Brennus, calling the gods to witnefs the per- 
fidioufnefs of the Romans, and their violating the law ,, 
of nations, immediately broke up the fiege of Clufium, T t ;e Gaul? 
and marched leifurely to Rome, having fent an herald require 
before him, to demand that thofe ambartadors, who had tJlc,n t0 ] r 
fo manifeftedly violated the law of nations, fiiould be de- deliv ered 
livered up to him. The Roman fenate was greatly butartTr? 
perplex-ed between their regard for the law of nations luLT.'' ^ 
and their affeftion for the Fabii. The wifeft of the 
fenate thought the demand of the Gauls to be but juft 
and reafonable : however, as it concerned perfons of 
great confequence and credit, the confcript fathers re¬ 
ferred the affair to the people aflembled by curite. As 
the Fabian family was very popular, the curitE were fo 
far from condemning the three brothers, that, at the 
next eleflion of military tribunes, they were chofen the 
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firil. Brennus, looking upon the promotion of the F a 
bii as an high affront on his nation, haftened his march 
to Rome. 

As his army was very numerous, the inhabitants of 
the towns and villages through which he paffed left 
their habitations at his approach; but he flopped no¬ 
where, declaring that his defign was only to be reven¬ 
ged on the Romans. The'fix military tribunes, to wit, 
Q^Fabius, Csefo Fabius, Caius Fabius, Q^Sulpitius, 
Q^Servilius, and Sextus Cornelius, mardhdd out of 
Rome at the head of 40,000 men, without either facri- 
ficing to the gods or confulting the aufpices; effential 
ceremonies among'a people that drew their courage and 
confidence from the propitious figns which the augurs de¬ 
clared to them. A s moft of the military tribunes were 
young, and men of more valour than experience, they 
advanced boldly againft the Gauls, whnfe army was 
70,000 flrong. The two armies met near the rivet 
Allia,, about 60 furlongs from Rome. The Romans, 
that they might not be fufrounded by the enemy, ex¬ 
tended their wings fo fdr' as to make their centre very 
thin. Their belt troops, to the number of 24,000 
men, they polled between the river and the adjoining 
hills ; the jell they placed on the hills. The Gauls firft 
attacked the latter, who being foon put into cotifufion, 
the forces in, the plain were ftruck with fuch terror 
that they fled without drawing their fwords. In this 
general diforder, moft of the foldiers, inftead of return¬ 
ing to Rome fled to Veii: fome were drowned as they 
endeavoured to fwim acrofs the Tiber; many fell in 
the purfuit by the fword of the conquerors ; and fome 
got’to Rome/which they filled'with terror and confter- 
nation, it being believed there that all the reft were cut off. 
The day after the battle, Brennus marched his troops 
into the neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped on the 
banks of the Anio. Thither flis fcouts brought him 
word, that the gates of the city lay open, and that not 
One Roman was to be feen on the ramparts. This 
made him apprehenfive offome ambufcade, it being un- 
reafonable to fuppofe that the Romans would abandon- 
their city to be plundered and facked without making 
any refinance. On this confideration he advanced flow- 
ly, which gave the Romans an opportunity to throw 
into the Capitol all the men who were fit to bear arms. 
They carried into it all the provifions they could get; 
and, that they might laft the longer, admitted none into 
the place but fuch as were capable of defending it. 

As for the city, they had not fufficient forces to de¬ 
fend it; and therefore the old men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, feeing themfelves abandoned, fled to the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. The Veftals, before they left Rome, 
took care to hide every thing appropriated to the gods 
which they could not carry off. The two palladiums, 
and the facred fire, they took'with thefn. When they 
came to the Janiculus, one Albinius,. a plebeian, who 
was conveying his wife and children in a carriage to a 
place of fa'fety, feeing the facred virgins bending under 
their load, and their feet bloody, made his family alight, 
put the priefteffes and their gods into the carriage, 
and conduced them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, 
where they met with a favourable reception. The 
Veftals remained at Caere, and there continued to per¬ 
form the ufual rites of religion ; and hence thofe rites 
were ‘called' cerenionies. But While the reft, of the citi¬ 
zens at Rome were providing for their fafety, about 80 


of the moft illuftrious and venerable old men, rather Roma, 
than fly from their native city, chofe to devote them- * — 

felves to death by a vow, which Fabius the high pon¬ 
tiff pronounced in their names. The Romans believed, 
that, by thefe voluntary devotements to the infernal 
gods,' diforder artd confufion was brought among the 
enemy. Of thefe brave old men fome were pontifices, 
others had been confuls, and other generals of airmies, 
who had been honoured with triumphs. To complete 
their facrifice with a folemnity and pomj> becoming the 
magnanimity and conftancy of the Romans, they dref- 
fed themfelves in their pontifical, confular, and trium¬ 
phal rdbes ; and repairing to the forum, feated them¬ 
felves there in their curule chairs, expecting the enemy 
and death with the greateft conftancy. ‘ 132 

At length Brennus, having fpent three days in ufe- Rome pill 
lefs precaution's, entered the'city the fourth day after la g ed an<1 
the battle. He found the gates open,'the walls with- * 3urnt - 
out defence, and the houfes without inhabitants. Rome 
appeared to him like a' mere defart ; and this folitude 
increafed s his anxiety. He could not believe, either 
that the Romans were lodged in the Capitol, or that 
fo numerous a people fhould abandon the place of their 
nativity. Oh the other hand, he could nowhere fee 
any armed men but on the 'walls of the citadel. How¬ 
ever, having firft fecured all the avenues to the Capitol 
with ftrong bodies of guards, he gave the reft of his 
foldiers leave to difperfe themfelves all over the city and 
plunder it. Brennus himfelf advanced into the forum 
with the troops under his command, in good order; 
and there he was ftruck with admiration at the unex¬ 
pected fight of the venerable old men who had devoted 
themfelves to death. Their magnificent habits, the 
majefty of their countenances, the filence .they kept, 
their modefty and conftancy at the approach of his 
troops, made him take them for fo many deities: for : 
they continued as motionlefs as ftatues, and faw the 
enemy advance without fhowing the lead concern. The 
Gauls kept a great while at an awful diftance from 
them, being afraid to come near them. But at length 
one foldier bolder than the reft, having out of curiofity 
touched the beard of M. Papirius, the venerable old 
man, not being ufed to fuch familiarity, gave him a 
blow on the head with his ivory ftaff. The foldier iff 
revenge immediately killed him '; and the reft of the 
Gauls following his example, flaughtered all thofe ve¬ 
nerable old men without mercy. 

After this the enemy fet no bohnds to their rage 
and fury. They plundered all places, dragging fuch 
of the Romans as had (hut themfelves up in their houfes % > 
into the ftreets, and there putting them to the fword 
without diftinflion of age or fex. Brennus then in - ThZ/fn- 
vefted the Capitol ; but being repulfed with great lofs, veft the 
in order to be revenged of the Romans for their refill- Capitol, 
ance, he refolved to lay the city in allies. Accord- 
ly, by his command, the foldiers fet fire to the houfes, 
demolifhed the temples and public edifices,and rafed the 
Walls to the ground. Thus was the famous city of 
Rome entirely deftroyed ; nothing was to be feen in 
the place where it flood but a few little hill's covered 
with ruins, and a wide wafte, in which the Gauls who 
inverted the Capitol were encamped. Brennus, finding 
he fhould never be able to take a pl^pe which nature 
had fo well fortified otherwife than-fey famine, turned 
the fiege into a blockade. Bit iff -the mean time, his 
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army being diftreffed for want of provifions, he fent 
out parties to pillage the fields, and raife contributions 
in the neighbouring cities. One of thefe parties ap¬ 
peared before Ardea, where the great Camillus had 
now fpent two years in a private life. Notwithftand- 
ing the affront he had received at Rome, the love he 
bore his country was not in the leaft diminifhed. The 
fenate of Ardea being met to deliberate on the mea- 
fures to be taken with relation to the Gauls, Camillus, 
more afflicted at the calamities of his country than at 
his own banilhment, defired to be' admitted into the 
council, where, with his eloquence, he prevailed Upon 
the Ardeates to arm their youth in their own defence, 
and refufe the Gauls admittance into their city. 

Hereupon the Gauls, encamped before the city ; and 
as they defpifed the Ardeates after they had made 
themfelves mailers of Rome, they preferved neither or¬ 
der nor difcipline in the camp, but fpent whole days in 
drinking. Hereupon Camillus, having eafily perfuaded 
the youth of the city to follow him, marched cut of 
Ardea in a very dark night, furprifed the Gauls drown¬ 
ed in wine, and made a dreadful flaughter of them. 
Thofe who made their efcape under the flielter of the 
night fell next day into the hands of the peafants, by 
whom they were maffacred without mercy. This de¬ 
feat of the enemy revived the courage of the Romans 
fcattered about the country, efpecially of thofe who 
had retired to Veii after the unfortunate battle of Al- 
lia. There was not one of them who did not condemn 
himfelf for the exile of Camillus, as if he had been the 
author of it ; and looking upon that great man as their 
laft refource, they refolved to choofe him for their lead¬ 
er. Accordingly, they fent without delay ambaffadors 
to him, befeeching him to take into his protection the 
fugitive Romans, and the wrecks of the defeat at Allia. 
But Camillus would not accept of the command of the 
troops till the people affembled by curiae had legally 
conferred it upon him. He thought the public autho¬ 
rity was lodged in the hands of thofe who were {hut up 
in the citadel, and therefore would undertake nothing 
at the head of the Roman troops till a coinmiflion was 
brought him from thence. 

To do this was very difficult, the place being inverted 
on all fides by the enemy. However, one Pontius Co- 
rninius, a man of mean birth, but bold, and very ambi¬ 
tious of glory, undertook it. He put on a light habit, 
and providing himfelf with cork to keep the longer 
above water, threw himfelf into the Tiber above Rome 
in the beginning of the night, and fuffered himfelf to 
be carried down with the ftream. At length he came 
to the foot of the Capitol, and landed at a fteep place 
where the Gauls had not-thought it neceffary to poll 
any centinels. There he mounted with great difficulty 
to the rampart of the citadel ; and having made himfelf 
known to the guards, he was admitted into the place, 
and conduced to the inugiftrates. The fenate being 
immediately affembled, Pontius gave them an account 
of Camillus’s victory; and in the name of all the Ro¬ 
mans at Veii demanded th it great captain for their ge¬ 
neral. There was not much time fpent in debates : the 
curiae being called together, the aCt of condemnation 
which had been palled on Camillus was abrogated, and 
he named dictator with one voice. Pontius was imme¬ 
diately dilpatchcd with the decree; and tire fame good 
lortune which had attended him to the Capitol accom¬ 


panied him in his return. Thus was Camillus, from the Rome, 
ftate of banilhment, raifed at once to be fovereign ma- — ^ 
giftrate of his country. His promotion to the com¬ 
mand was no fooner known, but foldiers flocked from 
all parts'to his camp ; infomuch that he fbon law him¬ 
felf at the head of above 40,000 men, partly Romans 
and partly allies, who all thought themfelves invincible 
under fo great a general. 136 

While he was taking proper meafures to raife the The Saul* 
blockade of the citadel, fome Gauls rambling round the 
place, perceived on the fide of the hill the print of Pon- the 
tius’s hands and feet. They obferved likewife, that the to i ; 
mofs on the rocks was in feveral places tom up. From 
thefe marks they concluded, that fomebodyhad lately 
gone up to and returned from the capitol. The Gauls 
immediately made their report to Brennus of what they 
had obferved ; and that experienced commander laid a 
defign, which he imparted to nobody, of furprifing the 
place by the fame way that the Roman had afeended. 

With this view he chofe out of the army fuch foldiers 
as had dwelt in mountainous, countries, and been accu- 
ftomed from their youth to climb precipices. Thefe 
he ordered, after be had well examined the nature of 
the place, to afeend in the night the fame way that was 
marked out for them ; climbing two abreaft, that one 
might fupport the other in getting up the fteep parts 
of the precipice. By this means they advanced with 
much difficulty from rock to rock, till they arrived at’ 
the foot of the wall. They proceeded with fuch filence, 
that they were not difeovered or heard, either by the 
centinels who were upon guard in the citadel, or even 
by the dogs, that are ufually awaked and alarmed at 
the leaft noife. But though they eluded the fagacity 
of the dogs, they could not efcape the vigilance of the 
geefe. A flock of thefe birds was kept in a court of 
the Capitol in honour of Juno, and near her temple.’ 
Notwithftanding the want of provifions in the garrifon, 
they had been fpared out of religion; and as thefe 
creatures are naturally quick of hearing, they were 
alarmed at the firft approach of the Gauls; fo that 
running up and down, with their cackling and beating 
of their wings, they awaked Manlius, a gallant foldier, 
who fome years before had been conful. He founded 
an alarm, and was the firft man who mounted the ram- 7 
part, where he found two Gauls already upon the wall. j - 
One of thefe offered to difeharge a blow at him with But are ' 
his battle-ax ; but Manlius cutoff his right hand atone difeovered 
blow, and gave the other fuch a pufh with his buckler, and re “ 
that he threw him headlong from the top of the rock P u,fed- 
to the bottom. He, in his fall, drew many others with 
him; and, in the mean time, the Romans crowding to 
the place, prdTed upon the Gauls, and tumbled them 
one over another. As the nature of the ground would 
hot fuffer them to make a regular retreat, or even to fly, 
moft of them, to avoid the fwords of the enemy, threw 
themfelves down the precipice, fo that very few got 
fafe back to their camp. 

As it was the cuftom of the Romans at that time 
not to fuffer any commendable aftion to go unreward¬ 
ed, the tribune Sulpitius affembled his troops the next 
morning, in order to beftow the military rewards on 
thofe who, the night before,iiad deferved them. Amonh 
thefe Manlius was firft named; and, in acknowledgment 
of the important fervice he'had juft rendered the ftate, 
every foldier gave him part or the corn which he recei¬ 
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Rome, ved fparingly from the public ftock, and a little meafure 
of wine out of his fcanty allowance. An inconfiderable 
prefent indeed in itfelf, but very acceptable at that time 
to the perfon on whom it was bellowed. The tribune’s 
next care was to punifh the negligent: accordingly the 
captain of the guard, who ought to have had an eye 
over the centinels, was condemned to die, and, purfuant 
to his fentence, thrown down from the top of the Capi¬ 
tol. The Romans extended their puniihments and re¬ 
wards even to the animals. Geefe were ever after had 
in honour at Rome, and a flock of them always kept 
at the expence of the public. A golden image of a 
goofe was eredled in memory of them, and a goofe every 
year carried in triumph upon a foft litter finely adorn¬ 
ed ; whilft dogs were held in abhorrence by the Ro¬ 
mans, who every year impaled one of them on a branch 
of elder. 

Ths blockade of the Capitol had already lafted feven 
months; fo that the famine began to be very fenfibly 
felt both by the befieged and befiegers. Camillus, 
fince his nomination to the didlatorfhip, being mafter 
of the country, had polled ftrong guards on all the 
roads ; fo that the Gauls dared not flir out for fear 
of being cut to pieces. Thus Brennus, who befieged 
the Capitol, was befieged himfelf, and fuffered the fame 
inconveniences which he made the Romans undergo. 
Befides, a plague raged in his camp, which was placed 
in the midft of the ruins of the demolifhed city, his men 
lying confufedly among the dead carcafes of the Ro¬ 
mans, whom they had {lain, and not buried. So great 
a number of them died in one quarter of the city, that 
it was afterwards called Bujla Gall'tca, or the place 
where the dead bodies of the Gauls were burnt. But, 
in the mean time, the Romans in the Capitol were 
more pinched with want than the Gauls. They were 
reduced to the laft extremity, and at the fame time ig¬ 
norant both of the lamentable condition to which the 
enemy’s army was brought, and of the Heps Camillus 
was taking to relieve them. That great general only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to fall upon the 
enemy ; but, in tire mean time, fuffered them to pine 
away in their infe&ed camp, not knowing the extreme 
want the Romans endured in the Capitol, where they 
were fo dellitute of all forts of provisions, that they 
could no longer fubfift. Matters being brought to this 
fad pafs on both fides, the centinels of the Capitol, and 
thofe of the enemy’s army, began to talk to one ano¬ 
ther of an accommodation. Their difeourfes came at 
length to the ears of their leaders, who were not averfe 
to the defign. 

The fenate, not knowing what was become of Camil¬ 
las, and finding themfelves hard pinched by hunger, re- 
folved to enter upon anegociation, and empowered Sul- 
pitius, one ot the military tribunes, to treat with the 
Gauls; who made no g-eat difficulty in coming to 
terms, they being no lefs defirous than the Romans to 
put an end to the war. In a conference, therefore, be¬ 
tween Brennus and Sulpitius, an agreement was made, 
138 andfworn to. The Romans were to pay to the Gauls 
The Ro- 1000 pounds weight ot gold, that is, 45,0001. Sterling; 
mans agree an( j the latter were to raife the fiege of the Capitol, 
tf> ^nds^f 0 an d ^ le R- ornan territories. On the day ap- 

gold for pointed, Sulpitius, brought the fum agreed on, and 
their ran- Brennus the feales and weights; for there were no gold 
toui, or filver coins at that time, metals paffing only by 


weight. We are told, that the weights of the Gauls Rome, 
were falfe, and their feales untrue ; which Sulpitius 
complaining of. Brennus, inftead of redreffing the in- 
juftice, threw his fword and belt into the fcale where 
the weights were ; and when the tribune afked him the 
meaning of fo extraordinary a behaviour, the only an- 
fwer he gave was, Va vi&is ! “ Wo to the conquered !” 

Sulpitius was fo flung with this haughty anfwer, that 
he was for carrying the gold back into the Capitol, 
and fuflaining the fiege to the laft extremity; but 
others thought it advifable to put up the affront, fince 
they had fubmitted to a far greater one, which was to 
pay any thing at all. 

During thefe difputes of the Roman deputies among 
themfelves and with the Gauls, Camillus advanced with 
his army to the very gates of the city ; and being there 
informed of what was doing, he commanded the main 
body to follow him {lowly and in good order, while he, 
with the choiceft of his men, baftened to the place of 
the parley. The Romans, overjoyed at his unexpedted 
arrival, opened to make room for him as the fupreme 
magiftrate of the republic, gave him an account of the 
treaty they had made with the Gauls, and complained 
of the wrong Brennus did them in the execution of it. 

They had fcarce done fpeaking, when Camillus cried 
out, “ Carry back this gold into the Capitol; and you, Camillus 
Gauls, retire with ycur feales and weights. Rome drivesaway 
muft not be redeemed with gold, but with fteel.” Bren- t * le l ' au * 3 - 
nus replied, That he contravened a treaty which was 
concluded and confirmed with mutual oaths. “ Be it 
fo (anfwered Camillus); yet it is of no force, having 
been made by an inferior magiftrate, without the privi¬ 
ty or confent of the didlator. I, who am inverted with 
the fupreme authority over the Romans, declare the 
contract void.” At thefe words Brennus flew into a 
rage; and both fides drawing their fwords, a confufed 
feuffie enfued among the ruins of the houfes, and in the 
narrow lanes. The Gauls, after an inconfiderable lofs, 
thought fit to retire within their camp ; which- they 
abandoned in the night, not caring to engage Camil- 
lus’s whole army, and, having marched eight miles, en¬ 
camped on the Gabinian way. Camillus purfued them 
as foon as it was day, and, coming up with them, gave 
them a total overthrow. The Gauls, according to Li¬ 
vy, made but a faint refiftance, being difheartened at the 
lofs they had fuftained the day before. It was not, l40 
fays that author, fo much a battle as a {laughter. Ma- The Gault 
ny of the Gauls were flain in the adtion, more in the entirely cut 
purfuit; but the greater number were cut off, as they 
wandered up and down in the fields, by the inhabitants ^ 
of the neighbouring villages. In fhort, there was not 
one fingle Gaul left to carry to his countrymen the 
news of this fatal cataftrophe. The camp of the bar¬ 
barians was plundered; and Camillus, loaded with 
fpoils, returned in triumph to the city, the foldiers in 
their fongs flyling him Romulus, Father of his country , 
and Second founder of Rome. 

As the houfes oi Rome were all demolifhed, and the 
walls razed, the tribunes .of the people renewed, with 
more warmth than ever, an old project which had occa- 
fioned great difputes. They had formerly propofed a 
law for dividing the fenate and government between I4I 
the cities of Veii and Rome. Now this law was revi- Difputeg 
ved ; nay, mod of the tribunes were for entirely aban- about re- 
doning their old ruined city, and making Veii the foie n >°ying to 
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Rome, feat of the empire. The people were inclined to favour 
w " v '' w the project, Veii offering them a place fortified by art 
and nature, good houfes ready built, a wholefome air, 
and a fruitful territory. On the other hand, they had 
no materials for rebuilding a whole city, were quite 
exhaufted by misfortunes, and even their ftrength was 
greatly diminiflied. This gave them a reludiance to fo 
great an undertaking, and emboldened the tribunes to 
utter feditious harangues againft Camillus, as a man 
too ambitious of being the reftorer of Rome. They 
even infinuated that the name of Romulus, which had 
been given him threatened the republic with a new 
king. But the fenate took the part of Camillus, and, 
being defirous to fee Rome rebuilt, continued him, 
contrary to cuftom, a full year in the office of dictator j 
during which time he made it his whole bufinefs to fup- 
prefs the ftrong inclination of the people to remove 
to Veii. Having affembled the curia, he expoftulated 
with them upon the matter; and, by arguments drawn 
from prudence, religion, and glory, prevailed upon them 
to lay afide all thoughts of leaving Rome. As it was 
neceffary to have the refolution of the people confirmed 
by the fenate, the diftator reported it to the confcript 
fathers, leaving every one at full liberty to vote as he 
pleafed. While L. Lucretius, who was to gave his 
opinion the firft, was beginning to fpeak, it happened 
that a centurion, who with his company had been upon 
guard, and was then marching by the fenate-houfe, 
cried out aloud, “ Plant your colours, enfign ; this is 
the beft place to flay in.” Thefe words were confider- 
ed as dictated by the gods themfelves ; and Lucretius, 
taking occafion from them to urge the neceffity of 
flaying at Rome, “ An happy omen, (cried he); I 
adore the gods who gave it.” The whole fenate ap¬ 
plauded his words; and a decree was paffed without 
©ppofition for rebuilding the city. 

Though the tribunes of the people were defeated 
by Camillus in this point, they refolved to exercife their 
authority againfl another patrician, who had indeed de- 
lerved puniihment. This was Q^_Fabius, who had vio¬ 
lated the law of nations, and thereby provoked the 
Gauls, and occalioned the burning of Rome. His 
crime being notorious, he was fummoned by C. Mar¬ 
tins Rutilus before the affembly of the people, to an- 
fwer for his conduit in hisemb.iffy. The criminal had 
reafon to fear the fevereft punifhment: but his relations 
gave out that he died fuddenly ; which generally hap¬ 
pened when the accufed perfon had determined to 
144 prevent his condemnation, and the fhame of a public 
Marcus punifhment. On the other hand, the republic gave 
Manlius an houfe fituated on the Capitol to M. Manlius, as a 
rewarded, monument of his valour, and of the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. Camillas rlofed this year by laying 
down his diitatorfhip : whereupon an interregnum en- 
fued, during which he governed the ftale alternately 
with P. Cornelius Scipio ; and it fell to his lot to prefide 
at the eleilion of new magiftrates, when L. Valerius 
Poplicola, L. Virginius Tricoftus, P. Cornelius Coffus, 
A. Manlius Capitolinu'-, L. iEmilius Mamercinus, and 
L. Potlhnmius Albtnus, were chofen. The firfl care 
of thefe new magiftrates was to colleft all the ancient 
monuments of the religion and civil law's of Rome 
which could be f< und among the ruins of the demolifh- 
ed city. The laws of the twelve tables, and fome of 
the law’s of the kings, had been written on brafa* and 


fixed up in the forum ; and the treaties made with fc- Rome, 
veral nations had been engraved on pillars eredted in 
the temples. Pains were therefore taken to gather up 
the ruins of thefe precious monuments ; and what could 
not be found was fupplied by memory. The ponti- 
fices, on their part, took care to re-eftablifh the reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, and made alfo a lift of lucky and un¬ 
lucky days. _ *43 

And now the governors of the republic applied them- 
felves wholly to rebuild the city. Plutarch tells us, re “* t ' 
that as the workmen were digging among the ruins of 
the temple of Mars, they found Romulus’s augural ftaff 
untouched by the flames ; and that this was looked 
upon as a prodigy, from whence the Romans inferred 
that their city would continue for ever. The expence 
of building private houfes was partly defrayed out of 
the public treafure. The sediles had the direction of the 
works ; but they had fo little tafte for older or beauty, 
that the city, when rebuilt, was even lefs regular than in 
the time of Romulus. And though in Auguftus’s time, 
when Rome became the capital of the known world, 
the temples, palaces, and private houfes, were built in 
a more magnificent manner than before ; yet even then 
thefe new decorations did not reffify the faults of the 
plan upon which the city had been built after its firft 
demolition. 1 I44 

Rome was fcarce reftored, when her citizens were A general 
alarmed by the news that all her neighbours were com- eombi- 
bining to her deftrudtion. The iEqui, the Volfci, the nat ‘ ol l 
Hetrurians, and even her old friends the Latins and 6 

the Hernici, entered into an alliance againft her, in 
h«pes of oppreffing her before lhe had recovered her 
ftrength. The republic, under this terror, nominated 
Camillus didfator a third time. This great commander,, 
having appointed Servillus to be his general of horfe, 
fummoned the citizens to take arms, without excepting 
even the old men. He divided the new levies into 
three bodies. The firft, under the command of A. 

Manlius, he ordered to encamp under the walls of 
Rome ; the fecond he fent into the neighbourhood of 
Veii; and marched himfelf at the head of the third, 
to relieve the tribunes, who were clofely befieged in 
their camp by the united forces of the Volfci and La¬ 
tins. Finding the enemy encamped near Lanuvium, 
on the declivity of the hill Marcius, he ported himfelf 
behind it, and, by lighting fires, gave the diftrefl'ed 
Romans notice of his arrival. The Volfci and Latins, 
when they underftood that Camillus was at the head of 
an army newly arrived, were fo terrified, that they 
ffiut themfelves up in their camp, which they fortified l4 ,^ 
with great trees cut down in hafte. The dictator, ob- Camilla 
ferving that this barrier was of green wood, and that defeats the 
every morning there arofe a great wind, which blew Vo, f ci and. 
full upon the enemy’s camp, formed the defign of ta- La,ins ‘ 
king it by fire. With this view he ordered one part 
of his army to go by break of day with fire-brands to 
the windward fide of the camp, and the other to make 
a briik attack on the oppofite fide. By this means the 
enemy were entirely defeated, and their camp taken. 

Camillus then commanded his men to extinguilh the 
flames, in order to feve the booty, with which he re¬ 
warded his army. He then left his fon in the camp 
to guard the prifoners ; and, entering the country of 
the iEqui, mads himfelf mafter of their capital city 
Bola. From thence he marched againft the Volfci ? 

whom 
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whom he entirely reduced, after they had waged war ceeding ones, they voluntarily laid down their office, Rome, 
with the Romans for the fpace of 107 years. Having So that, after a lhort interregnum, during which M. 
fubdued this untradable people, he penetrated into Manlius, Ser, Sidpitius, and L. Valerius Potitus, go. 
Hetruria, in order to relieve Sutrium, a town in that; vented the republic, fix new military tribunes L. Papi- 
country in alliance with Rome, and befieged by a nu- rius, C. Surgius, L.AErinilius, L. Menenius, L. Vale- 
merous army of Hetrurians. But, notwithhanding-all rius, and C. Cornelius, were chofen for the tnfuing 
the expedition Camillus could ufe, he did not reach the year, which was ipent in works of peace. A temple, 
place before it had capitulated. The Sutrir.i, being which had,been vowed to Mars during the war with 
greatly diftreffed for want of provifions, and exhaufted the Gauls, was built, and confecrated by ,T- Quindiu*, 
with labour, had furrendered to the Hetrurians, who who prefided over the affair s of-religion, As there had 
had granted them nothing but their lives, and the hitherto been but few Roman tribes beyond the Tiber 
cloaths on their backs. In this deftitute condition which had a right of fuffrage in the comitia, four new 
they had left their own country, and were going in ones were added, under the name of the Stellatina, Tra- 
fearch of new habitations, when they met Camillus, montina, Sahatma, and Armenfu ; fo that the tribes-were 
leading an army to their relief. now in all 25, which enjoyed the fame rights and pri-. 

The unfortunate multitude no fooner' faw the Ro- vileges. 147 

mans, but they threw themfelves at the dilator’s feet. The expectation of an approaching war induced the Unbound- 
who, moved at this melancholy fight, defired them to centuries to choofe Camillus one of the military tribunes ed power 
take a little reft, and refrefh themfelves, adding, that for the next year. His colleagues were Ser, Cornelius, conferred- 
he would foon dry up their tears, and transfer their Q^Servilius, L. Quindius, L. Horatius, and P. •* 

forrows from them to their enemies. .He imagined, lerius. As all theie were men of moderation, they ’ 
that the Hetrurians would be wholly taken up iri.plun- agreed to inveft Camillus with the foie management of 
dering the city, .without being upon their guard, or affairi in time of war; and accordingly in full fenate 
bbferving any difeipline. And herein he was not mif- transferred all their power into his hands ; fo that he 
taken., The Hetrurians did not dream jthat the die- became in effed dictator. It had been already deter- 
tator could come fo fpeedily from fuch a diftance to mined in the fenate to turn the arms of the republic 
furprife them ; and therefore were wholly employed in againft the Hetrurians ; but, upon advice that the An- 
plundering the houfes and carrying off the booty, or tiates had entered the Pomptin territory, and obliged 
feaftipg on the provifions they had found in them, the Romans who had taken poffeffiori of it to retire, it 
Many of them were put to the fword, and an incredible was thought neceffary to humble them before the re¬ 
number made prifoners ; and the city was reftored to its . public engaged in any other enterprife. The Antiates 
ancient inhabitants, who had not waited in vain for the had joined the Latins and Hernici near Satricum ; fo 
performance of the dictator’s promife. And now, after that the Romans, being terrified at their prodigious 
thefe glorious exploits, which were finifhed in fo fhort numbers, fhewe'd themfelves very backward to engage; 
a time, the great Camillus entered Rome in triumph a which Camillus perceiving, he inftantly mounted his 
third time. .: horfe, ai d riding through all the ranks of the army, 

Camillus having refigned his didatorlhip, the repub- encouraged them by a proper fpeech ; after which he 
lie, chole fix new military tribunes, CC QuinCtius, difinounted, took the next ftandard-bearer by the hand, 

Servius, L. Julius, L. Aquilius, L. Lucretius, and Ser. led him towards the enemy, and cried out, Soldiers, ad- 
bulpitius, Luring their adnainiftration the country of vance. The foldiery. were afhamed not to follow a ge- 
the iEqui was laid wafte, in order to put it out of their neral who expofed himfelf to the firft attack ; arid there- 
power to revolt anew; and the two cities of Cortuofa fore, having made a great Ihout, they fell upon the o 
and Contenebra, in the lucumony of the Tarquinienfes, enemy with incredible fury. Camillus, in order to in- whc/Vives 
were taken from the Hetrurians, and entirely demoljih- creafe their eagernefs ftill more, commanded a ftandard the Anti- 
ed. At this time it was thought proper to repair the to be thrown into the middle of the enemy’s battalions; ates &c. a; 
Capitol, and add new wprks to .that part of the hill which made the foldiers, who were fighting in the firft S reat de- 
where the Gauls had endeavoured to fcale the citadel, ranks, exert all the refolution they could to recover it. ^ eat " 
Thefe works were, efteemed very beautiful, as Livy in- The Antiates, not being able any longer to make head' 
forms us, even in the time of Auguftus, after the city, againft the Romans, gave way, and were entirely de- 
>vas embellifhed with moft magnificent decorations. feated. The Latins and Hernici feparated from the 

And now Rome .being reinftated in her former Volfci,. and, returned home. The Volfci, feeing them- 
flouriftiing condition, the tribunes of the people, who felves thus abandoned by their allies, took refuge in the 
Jrad been for. fome time quiet, began to renew their fe- neighbouring city of Satricum ; which Camiilus im- 
ditious harangues, and revive the old qu.arrel about the mediately inverted, and took by affault. The Volfci 
divifion of the conquered lands. The patricians had. threw down their arms, and furrendered at diferetion. 
appropriated to themfelves foe Pomptin territory lately He then left his army under the command of Valerius ; 
taken from the Volfci, and the tribunes laid hold of this and returned to Rome to folicit the confent of the fe- 
ppportunity to raife new difturbances. But the citi- riate, and'to make the necefl’ary preparations for under- 
zens being fo drained of their money that they had not taking the fiege of Antium. ‘ 

enough left to cultivate new farms and ftock them with But, while he was propofing this affair to the fe- Hi/other 
cattle, the declamations of the tribunes madejto impref- riate, deputies arrived from Nepet and Sutrium, two ci- fucceffes, 
fion upon their minds ; fo that the . projed vanifhed. ties in alliance with Rome in the neighbourhood of He- 
As for the military tribunes, they owned that their tnnia, demanding fuccours againft the Hetrurians, 
eledion had been defedive ; and, left the irregularities who threatened to befiege thefe two cities, which were 
of the former comitia Ihould be continued in the fuc- the keys of Hetruria. Hereupon the expedition againft 
1 Antium 
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' Rome. Antium was laid afide, and Camillas commanded to 
batten to the relief of the allied cities, with the troops 
which Servilius had kept in readinefs at Rome in cafe 
of an emergency. Camillus immediately fet Out for the 
new war; and, upon his arrival before Sutrium, found 
that important place not only beiieged, but almoft ta¬ 
ken, the Hetrurians having made themfelves matters of 
1'ome of the gates, and gained pofl’eflion of all the ave¬ 
nues leading to the city. However, the inhabitants no 
fooner heard that Camillus was come to their relief, but 
they recovered their courage, and, by barricadoes made 
in the ftreets, prevented the enemy from making them¬ 
felves matters of the whole city. Camillus in the mean 
time having divided his army into two bodies, ordered 
Valerius to march round the walls, as if he defigned to 
fcale them, while he with the other undertook to charge 
the Hetrurians in the rear, force his way into the city, 
and ftiut up the enemy between the betteged and his 
troops. The Romans no fooner appeared but the He¬ 
trurians betook themfelves to a disorderly flight through 
a gate which was not inverted. Camillus’s troops made 
a dreadful flaughter of them within the city, while Va¬ 
lerius put great numbers of them to the fword without 
the walls. From reconquering Sutrium, Camillus haf- 
, tened to the relief of Nepet. But that city being bet¬ 

ter affected to the Hetrurians than to the Romans, had 
voluntarily fubmitted to the former. Wherefore Ca¬ 
millus, having inverted it with his whole army, took it 
by affaulr, put all the Hetrurian foldiers without dif- 
tindlion to the fword, and condemned the authors of 
the revolt to die by the axes of the lidtors. Thus end¬ 
ed Camil'lus’s military tribunefhip, in which he acquired 
nc< lefs reputation than he had done in the moft glo- 
rious of his didlatorlhips. 

Ambition In' the following magiftracy of fix military tribunes, 
of M.Man- a dangerous fedition is laid to have taken place through 
lius, the ambition of Marcus Manlius, who had faved the 
Capitol from the Gauls in the manner already related. 
Though this man had pride enough to delpife all the 
other great men in Rome, yet he envied Camillus, and 
took every opportunity of magnifying his own exploits 
beyond thofe of the diftator. But rot finding fuch a 
favourable reception from the nobility as he defired, he 
concerted meafures with the tribunes of the people, and 
rtrove to gain the alFedtions of the multitude. Not con¬ 
tent with renewing the propofal for the diftribution of 
conquered lands, he alfo made himfelf an advocate for 
infolvent debtors, of whom there was now a great num¬ 
ber, as moft of the lower clals had been obliged to 
borrow money in order to rebuild their houfes. The 
fenate,. alarmed at this oppofition, created A. Cornelius 
Colitis diftator, for which the war with the Volfci af- 
forded them a fair pretence. Manlius, however, ftill 
continued to inflame the people againft the patricians. 
Befides the moll unbounded perfonal generality, he held 
ailcmblies at his own houfe (in the citadel), where he 
confidently gave out that the fenators, not content with 
Vol. XVI. 


being the poffeffors of thofe lands which ought to have Romv. 
been equally divided among all the citizens, had con- 
cealed, with an intent to appropriate it to their own 
ule, all the gold which was to have been paid to the 
Gauls, and which would alone be fufficient to difeharge 
the debts of all the poor plebeians; and he moreover 
promifed to ftiow in due time where this treafure was 
concealed. For this affertion he was brought before 
the diflator; who commanded him to difeover where 
the pretended treafure was, or to confefs openly before 
the whole affembly that he had flandered the fenate.—• 

Manlius replied, that the diftator himfelf, and the prin¬ 
cipal ptrfons in the fenate, could only give the proper 
intelligence of this treafure, as they had been the moft 
aftive in fecuring it. Upon this he was committed to 
prifon ; but the people made fuch difturbance, that the 
fenate were foor. after fain to releafe him. By this he 
was emboldened to continue his former praftices ; till at 
laft the fenate gave an order to the military tribunes to 
take care that the commonwealth futfered no detriment 
from the pernicious projects of Marcus Manlius, and 
even gave them authority to affaffinate him, if they 
found it neceffary fo to do. At laft, however, he was 
publicly accufed of afpiring to be king ; however, the 
people, it is faid, were fo tlruck with gratitude, on ac- 
countof his having delivered the Capitol from the Gauls, 
that they could not refolve to condemn him. But the 
military tribunes, who, it feems, were bent on his de- ' 
ftrudlion, having appointed the affembly to be held 
without the city, there obtained their wjfh. Marflius wiio is 
was thrown headlong from the Capitol itfelf: it was condemned 
thenceforth decreed that no patrician Ihould dwell in and sca¬ 
the Capitol or citadel; and the Manlian family refolved tec *‘ 
that no member of it Ihould ever afterwards bear the 
praenomen of Marcus. No fooner was Manlius dead, 
however, than the people lamented his fate ; and be- 
caufe a plague broke out foon after, they imputed it 
to the anger of the gods on account of the delirudtion 
of the hero who had faved the ftate (a). 

The Romans, having now triumphed over the S.i- 
bines, the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the 
aEqui, and the Volfcians, began to look for greater 
conquefts. They accordingly turned their arms againft 
the Samnites, a people about 100 miles eaft from the 
city, defeended from the Sabines, and inhabiting a 
large trail of fouthern Italy, which at this day makes 
a confiderable _part of the kingdom of Naples. Vale¬ 
rius Corvus and Cornelius were the two confuls, to 
whofe care it firft fell to manage this dreadful conten¬ 
tion between the rival Hates. 

Valerius was one of the greateft commanders of his \v a r with 
time ; he was furnamed Corvus, from a ftrange cir- the Sam- 
cumftance of being aflifted by a crow in a Angle com- niter, 
bat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul of a gigan¬ 
tic ftatufe. To his colleague’s care it was configned to 
lead an army to Samnium, the enemy’s capital; while 
Corvus was fent to relieve Capua, the capital of the 
Z z Cam- 


( a) The above accounts are exactly conformable to what is to be found in the beft Latin hiftorians ; neverthe¬ 
less they are far from being reckoned univerfally authentic. Mr Hooke, in his annotations on the death of M., 
Manlius, has given very ftrong reafons againft believing either that Camillus refeued the gold from the Gauls,’ 
or that Manlius was condemned. See Hooks’s Roman Hijiory. Vol. II. p. 326, et jeq. 
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R<>-nr Campanians. The Samnites were the braved men the 
Romans had ever yet encountered, and the contention 
between the two nations was managed on both tides 
■with the molt determined reiolution.' But the fortune 
of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at length fled, aver¬ 
ring, that they were not able to withftand the fierce 
looks and the fire-daiting eyes of the Roman?. The 
other conful, however, was not at firft fo fortunate; 
for haying unWaririgly led his arniy into it defile, he was 
in danger of being cut off, had not Decius,- a tribune 
of the army, pbffeffed himfelf of an hill which com¬ 
manded the enemy : fo that the Samnites, being at¬ 
tacked on either fide, were defeated- with great flaugh- 
ter, no lefs than 30,000 of them being left dead upon 
the field of battle. . uq^J. 

Some time after this viftory, the foldiers who were 
ftationed at Capua mutinying, forced Quintius, ah old 
and eminent foldier, who was then refiding in the coun¬ 
try, to be their leader; and, condudted by their rage 
more than their general, came within eight miles of 
the city. So terrible an enemy, almoft at the gates, 
not a little alarmed the fenatewho immediately created 
Valerius Corvus diftator,- and fent him forth with ano¬ 
ther army to oppofe them. ' The two armies were now 
drawn up again ft tech other, while fathers and fons be¬ 
held themfelves prepared to engage in oppolite caufes; 
but Corvus, knowing his influehce arm ng the foldiery, 
inftead of going forward to meet the mutineers in an 
hoftle manner, went with the moft cordial friendlhip 
to embrace and expcftulate with his old acquaintances. 
His conduct had the defired effeeft. Quintius, as their 
fpeaker, only defired to have their del eft ion from their 
duty forgiven ; and as for himfelf, as he was innocent 
of their confpiracy, he had no realon to folicit pardon, 
lor his offences. 

A w r ar between the Romans and the Latins followed 
loon after; but as their habits, arms, and language, 
were the fame, the moft ex aft difeipline was neceflaiy 
to prevent confufion in the engagement. Orders, 
therefore, were iilued by Manlius the conful, that rio 
foldier fliotild leave his ranks upon whatever "'provoca¬ 
tion ; and that he fhould be certainly put to ,death who 
fhould offer to do other wife. With thefe injunftions, 
poth armies were drawn out in array, and ready to be¬ 
gin ; when Metius, the general of the enemy’s cavalry, 
pufhed forward from his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to fingle combat. For fome 
time there was a general paufe, no foldier offering to 
difobey his orders, till Titus Manlius, the conful’s own 
fon, burning with fhame to fee the whole body ot the 
Romans intimidated, boldly fallied out againft his ad- 
verfary. The foldiers on both fides for a while fufpend- 
ed the general engagement to be fpeftators of this 
fierce encounter. Manlius killed his adverfary; and 
then difpoiling him of his armour, returned in triumph 
to his father’s tent, where he was preparing atid giving 
orders relative to the engagement. Howfoever he 
mi^ht have been applauded by his fellow-foldiers, being 
as yet doubtful of the reception he fhould find from his 
father, he came, with helitation, to lay the enemy’s 
fpoils at his feet, and with a modeft air infinuated, that 
what he did was entirely from a fpirit of hereditary vir¬ 
tue. But he was foon dreadfully made fenfible ot his 
error, when his father, turning away, ordered him to 
bj Led publicly forth before the army, and there to 


have his head ftruck of on account of his difobeying Rome, 
orders. The whole army was ftruck with horror at 
this Unnatural mandate : fear for a while kept them in 
fufpenfe; but when they faw their young champion’s 
head ftruck off, and his blood ftreaming upon the 
ground, they could no longer contain their execrations 
and their groans.'. His dead body was carried forth 
without the camp, and being adorned with the fpoils of 
the varfquiihed enemy, was buried with all the pomp cf 
military diftrefs. . T53 

In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual A bloody 
fury ; and as the jtwo aimies bad often fought under b * ttle WIt!l 
the fame leaders, they combated with all the animo- 6 atllia * 
fity of a civil war. The Latins chiefly depended pp 
their bodily ftrength; the Romans, on their invincible 
courage and conduift. Forces fo nearly matched Teem¬ 
ed only to require the protection of the deities to turn 
the fcale of vidory; and, in fact, the augurs had fore¬ 
told, that whatever part of the Roman army fhould be 
diftreffed, the commander of that part fhould devote 
himfelf for his country, and die as a facrifice to the 
immortal gods. Manlius commanded the right, wing, 
and Decius led on the left. Both fides fought for fome 
time with doubtful fuccefs, as their courage was equal ; 
but, after a time, the left wing, of the Roman army 
began to give ground. It was then that Decius, who 
commanded there, refolved to devote himfelf for his 
country, and to offer his own life as an atonement to 
fave his army. Thus determined, he called out to 
Manlius with a loud voice, and.demanded his inftruc- 
tions, as he was the chief pontiff, how to deyote him¬ 
felf, and the form of the words he fhould ufe. By his 
dire&ions, therefore, being clothed in a long robe, his 
head covered, and his arms ftretched forward, {landing 
upon a javelin, he devoted himfelf to the celeftial and 
infernal gods for the fafety of Rome. Then arming 
himfelf, and mounting on horfeback - , he drove furious¬ 
ly into the mtdft of the enemy, carrying terror and 
confternation wherever he came, till he fell covered with 
wounds. In the mean time, the Roman army confi-. 
dered his devoting himfelf in this manner as an aifurance 
of fuccefs; nor was the fuperftition of the Latins lefs 
powerfully influenced by his refolution ; a total rout 
began to enfue : the Romans preiftd them on every 
fide ; and fo great was the carnage, that fcarce a fourth 
part of the enemy furvived the defeat. This was the laft ytrh s are 
battle of any confequence that the Latins had with the totally di- 
Romans: they were forced to beg a peace upon hard feated and 
conditions; and two years after, their ttrongeft city, fubdued. 
Psedum, being taken, they were brought Hnder an en¬ 
tire fubmiffion to the Roman power. 

A (ignaldifgrace which the Romans fuftained about 
this time in their conteft with the Samnites, made a 
paufe in their ufual good fortune, and turned the fcale 
for awhile in the enemy's favour. The fenate having 
denied the Samnites peace, Pontius their general was 
refolved to gain by ftratagem wliat, be had,-frequently 
loft by force. Accordingly, leading his army into a 
defile called, Cluudium, and taking polfeffion of all its 
outlets, he fent. 10 of his foldiers, habited like fhepherds, 
witfi directions to throw themfelves in the way the Ro¬ 
mans were to march. The Roman copful met them, 
and taking them for what they appeared, demanded the 
route the Samnite army had taken ; they, with Teeming 
indifference,, replied, that, they were gone to Luceria, a 

tow#. 
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town in Apulia, and were then actually befieging it. immediately fent before him the famous Cyneas, with ^ R o mr ^ _ 
The Roman general, not fufpeding the ftratagem that 3000 men, to take poifeftion of the citadel o£ Ta- 
was laid againft him, marched diredlly by the fhorteft rentym.. This eloquent minrfter foon found means to 
road, which lay through the defiles, to relieve the city ; depofe Agis, whom the Tarentines had chofen to be 
and was not undeceived till he faw his army furrounded, their general and the governor of the city, though a 
and blocked up on every fide. Pontius thus having the fincere friend to the Romans. He likewile prevailed 
Romans entirely in his power, firft obliged the army to upon die Tarentines to deliver up the citadel into his 
pafs under the yoke, having been previoufly ftripped of hands; which he no fooner got poffefiion of, than he 
all but their garments ; he then ftipulated that they difpatcbed meffengers to Pyrrhus, foliciting him to 
fliould wholly quit the territories of the Samnites, and haften his departure for Italy. In the mean time, the 
that they fliould continue to live upon terms of former conful rEmilius, finding that he could not attempt any 
confederacy. The Romans were conftrained to fubmit thing with fuccefs againft tjie Tarentines this campaign, 
to this ignominious treaty, and marched into Capua dif- refolved to put his troops into winter-quarters in Apulia, 
armed and half naked. When the army arrived at which was not far from the territory of Tarentum, 

Rome, the whole city was mod furprifingly affliited at that was fpou to become the feat of the war. As 
their fliameful return; nothing but grief and refentment he was obliged to pafs through certain defiles, with 
was to be feen, and the whole city was put into mourn- the fea on one fide and high hills on the other, he 
ing. was there attacked by the Tarentines and Epirots 

But this was a tranfitory calamity ; the war was car- from great numbers of barks fraught with balifbe (that 
ried on as ufual for many years; the power of the is, engines for throwing ftones of a vaft weight), and 
Samnites declining every day, while that of the Ro- from the hills, on which were polled a great many arch¬ 
mans continually increafed. Under the conduit of Pa- ers andL {lingers. Hereupon iEmilius placed the Ta- 
pirius Curfor, who was at different times conful and rentine prifoners between him and the enemy; which 
didlator, repeated triumphs were gained. Fabius Maxi- the Tarentines perceiving, foon left off molefting the 
mus alfo had his fhare in the glory of conquering Romans, out of compaffion to their own countrymen ; 
them; and Decius, the fon of that Decius whom we fo that the Romans arrived fafe in Apulia, and there 
faw devoting himfelf for his country about 40 years be- took up their winter-quarters. 

fore, followed the example of his father, and ruftied The next year aEmilius was continued in the com. 
into the midft of the enemy, imagining that he could mand of his own troops, with the title of proconful; and 
fave the lives of his countrymen with the lofs of his was ordered to make war upon the Salentines, who had 
own. declared for the Tarentines. The prefent exigence of 

The fuccefs of the Romans againft the Samnites affairs obliged the Romans to enlift the proletarii, who 
alarmed all Italy. The Tarentines in particular, who were the meaneft of the people, and therefore by way 
had long plotted underhand againft the republic, now of contempt called proletarii , as being thought inea- 
openly declared themfelves ; and invited into Italy pable of doing the ftate any other fervice than that of 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus, in hopes of being able by peopling the city, and flocking the republic with, fub- 
his means to fubdue the Romans. The offer was rea- jeifts,. Hitherto they had never been fuffered to bear 
dily accepted by that ambitious monarch, who had no- arm’s; but were now, to their great fatisfaftion, en- 
thing lei's in view than the conqueft of all Italy.— rolled as well as others. In the mean time Pyrrhus 
Their ambaffadors carried magnificent prefents for the arrived at Tarentum, having narrowly' efcaped fliip- 
king, with inftru&ions to acquaint him, that they only wreck ; and being conduced into the city by his faith- 
wanted a general of fame and experience ; and that, as ful Cyneas, was received there with loud acclamations. 
for troops, they could themfelves furnifli a numerous The Tarentines, who were entirely devoted to their l-’yrrhm 
army of 20,000 horfe and 350,000 foot, made up of pleafures, expe&ed that he ftiould take all the fatigues obliges the 
Lucanians, Meffapians, Samnites, and Tarentines. As of the war on himfelf, and expofe only his Epirots to 'Tarentines 
foori as the news of this deputation were brought to the danger. And indeed Pyrrhus for fome days diffembled 
Roman camp, iEmilius, who had hitherto made war on his defign, and fuffered the Tarentines to indulge ° Wa ’ 
the Tarentines but gently, in hopes of adjufting mat- without reftraint in their ufual diverfions. But hisihips, 
ters by way of negociation, took other meafures, and which had been difperfed all over the Ionian fea, ar- 
hegan to commit all forts of hoftilities. He took ci- riving one after another, and with them the troops 
ties, ftormed caftles, and laid the whole country wafte, which he had put on board at Epirus, he began to 
burning and deftroying all before him. The Taren- reform the diforders that prevailed in the city. The 
tines brought their army into the field; but iEmilius theatre was the place to which the idle Tarentines re- 
loon obliged them to take refuge within their walls, forted daily in great numbers, and where the incen- 
However, to induce them to lay afide the defign of re- diaries ftirred up the people to fedition with their ha- 
ceiving Pyrrhus, he ufed the prifoners he had taken rangues : he therefore caufed it to be flrnt up, as he did 
with great moderation, and even fent them back with- likewife the public gardens, porticoes, and places of 
out ranfom. Thefe highly extolled the generofity of exercife, where the inhabitants ufed to entertain them- 
the conful, infomuch that many of the inhabitants were felves with news, and fpeak with great freedom of their 
brought over to the Roman party, and they all began governors, cenfuring their cpnduft, and fettling, the go¬ 
to repent of their having reje&ed a peace and fent for vernment according to their different humour-s, which 
Pyrrhus; occafioned greatdivifions, and rent the city into various 

But, in the mean time, the Tarentine ambaffadors fa&ions. As they were a very voluptuous and indo- 
arriving in Epirus, piirfuunt to the poweis they had lent people, they fpent whole days and nights in feafts, 
revived, made an abfolute treaty with the king ; who mafquerades, plays, &c. Thefe therefore Pyrrhus ab- 
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folutely prohibited, as no lefs dangerous than the affem- Lsevinus being determined to draw the enemy to a Rome, 
blies of prating politicians. They were utter ftran- battle before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he '^157**^ 
gers to militarytexercifesgjaud the art of handling arms; expected, having harangued his troops, marched to the His firll: 
but Pyrrhus having caufed anexari regifter to be.made banks of the Siris ; and there drawing up his infantry battle with 
ef all the young men who were fit for war, picked out in battalia, ordered the cavalry to file off) and march 
the drongeft among them, and incorporated them great way about, in order to find a paffage at fome man6, 
among his own troops, faying, that he would take it place not defended by the enemy. Accordingly, they 
upon himfelf to give them courage. He exercifed paffed the river without being obferved; and falling 
them daily for feveral hours ; and on that occafion be- upon the guards which Pyrrhus had. polled on the 
haved with an inexorable feverity, inflicting exemplary banks over-againll theconfular army, gave the infantry 
pnnifliment on fuch as did not attend or failed in their an opportunity of eroding the river on bridges which 
duty. By thefe wife meafures he prevented feditions Lsevinus had prepared for that purpofe. But before, 
among the citizens, and inured their youth to military they got ovei, Pyrrhus, haftening from his camp, which 
discipline; and becaufe many, who had not been accuf- was a.tfome diftance from the river, hoped to cut the 
tomed to fuch feverity and. rigour, withdrew .from Roman army in pieces while they were difordered with 
their native country, Pyrrhus by a public proclama- the difficulties of palling the river, and climbing up the 
tion, declared all thofe capitally guilty who Ihouldat- deep banks; but the-cavalry covering the infantry, and 
tempt to abandon their country, or abfent tflemfelves Handing between them and the Epirots, gave them time 
from the common mubers. to form themfelves on the banks' of the river.' On the 

The Tarentines, being now fenfible that Pyrrhus Other band, Pyrrhus drew up hjs men as fall as they, 
was determined to be their ir.after, began loudly to. came from the camp, and performed fuch deeds of va- 
complain of his conduCl; but he, being informed of. lour, that the Romans thought him worthy of the great 
whatever paffed among them by his fpies, who infinu- reputation he had acquired. 

ated themfelves into all companies, privately difpatched As the; cavalry alone bad hitherto engaged, Pyrrhus, 
the mod fadious, and lent thofe whom he fufpeCted, who confided moll in his infantry, haftened back to the 
under various,, pretences, to his fon’s court in Epirus. camp, in order to bring them to the charge; but took 
In the mean time, P. Valerius Lte.vinus, the Roman two precautions before' he began the attack : the firll 
copfpl, entering the, country of the Lucanians, who was, to ride through the ranks, and fliow.himfelf to the 
were in alliance with the Tarentines, committed great whole army; for his horfe having been killed under 
ravages there; and having takep and fortified one of him in the firll onfet, a report had been fpread that he 
their callles, waited in that neighbourhood for-Pyrrhus, was {lain : the fecond was, to change his habit and hel- 
The king, though he had not yet received any fuc- met with Megacles; for having been known in the en- 
eours from the Samnites, Meffapians, and other allies gagement of the horfe by the riclmefs. of his attire and 
of the Tarentines, thought it highly dillionourable to armoyr, many of the Romans had aimed at him in par-, 
continue fhut up in -a city, while the Romans were ticular, fo that he was with the.utmoll difficulty taken- 
ravaging the country of his friends. He therefore and faved, after his horfe had been killed under him., 
tyjokthe field with the troops he had brought with him Thus difguifed, he led his phalanx againll the Roman 
from Epirus, fome recruits of Tarentum, and a fmall legions, and attacked them with incredible fury. Lee- 
number of Italians. But before he began holtilities, vjnus fubained the Ihock with great refolution, fo that 
be wrote a letter to Lasvinus, commanding him to dif- the viClory was for many hours warmly difputed. The 
band his army ; and on his refufal, immediately march- Romans gave feveral times way to the Epirots, and the 
ed towards thofe parts where Lsevinus was waiting for Epirots to the Romans; but both parties rallied again, 
him. Tne Romans were encamped on the hither fide and were brought back to the charge by their com- 
of the liver Siris ; and Pyrrhus appearing on the oppo- manders. Megacles, in the attire and helmet of Pyr- 
iite bank, made it his firll bufinefs to reconnoitre the. rims, was in all places, and well fu-pported the charac-. 
enemy’s camp in perlon, and fee what appearance they ter he had affumed, But his difguife at lall proved 
made. With this view he croffed the river, attended fatal to him : for a Roman knight, byname Dexter ,, 
by Megacles, one of his officers and chief favourites; taking him for the king, followed him wherever he 
and having obferved thecotfful’s intrenchments,the man- went; and having found ap opportunity of difeharging 
per in which he had polled.his advanced guards, and. a blow at him, brack him dead on the fpot, dripped, 
the good order of his camp, he was greatly furpi ifed ; him of his helmet and armour, and carried them in tri- 
and addreffing Megacles, “ Thefe people ,(faid he) are umph to the conftll, who by {flowing to the Epirots the 
not luch barbarians as we take them to . be ; let us try fpoils of their king, fo terrified, them, that they began 
them, before we condemn them.” On his return, he tp givg ground. But Pyrrhus, appearing bare-headed 
changed his refolution of attacking them; and, drat- in the firll files of his phalanx, and riding through all 
ting himfelf up in his intrenebments, waited for the ar- the lines, undeceived his men, and infpired them with 
rival of the confederate troops. In the mean time, he. new courage. 

pofied flrong guards along die river, to prevent the The advantage feemed to be pretty equal on both 
enemy from palling it, and continually fent out fcouts fides, when Lsevinus ordered his cavalry to advance; 
to difcover the deligns, and watch die modons of the which Pyrrhus obferving drew up 20 elephants in the 
conful. Some of thefe being taken by the advanced front of .his array, with towers, on their backs full of 
guards of the Romans, the conful himfelf led them bowmen. The very fight of thofe dreadful animals 
through his camp, and having {flawed them his army, chilled the bravery of the Romans, who had never be- 
fent them back to the king, tilling, them, that he had foreseen any. However, they dill advanced, till their 
many otfier troops to {flow them in due time.. liorfes, not being able to bear the fmell of them, and 
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frightened at the ftrange noife they made, either threw is faid to have advanced fo near the walls, that he drove 
their riders, or carried them on full fpeed in fpite of a cloud of duft into the city. But he was foon forced 
their utmoft efforts. In the mean time, the archers, to retire by the other conful T. Coruncanius, who, 
difeharging fhowers of darts from the towers, wounded having reduced Hetruria, was juft then returned witli 
feveral of the Romans in that confufion, while others his victorious army to Rome. r ilxe king of Epirus, 
were trod to death by the elephants. Notwithllariding therefore, having no hopes of bringing the Hetrurians 
the diforder of the cavalry, the legionaries ftill kept into his intereft, and feeing two conlular armies ready 
their ranks, and could not be broken, till Pyrrhus at- to fall upon him, raifed the fiege of Prcenefte, and 
tacked them in perfon at the head of the Theffalian haftened back into Campania - y where, to his great fur- 
horfe. The onfet was fo furious, that they were forced prife, he found Latvinus with a mere numerous army 
to yield, and retire in diforder. The king of Epirus than that which he had defeated on the banks of the 
reftrained the ardour of his troops, and would not fuf- Siris. The conful went to meet him, with a defign 
fer them to purfue the enemy : an elephant, which had to try the fate of another battle ; which Pyrrhus be- 
been wounded by a Roman foldier, named Minttcius, ing unwilling to decline, drew up his army, and, to 
having caufed a great diforder in his army, this ac- ftrike terror into the Roman legions, ordered his men 
cident favoured the retre.-.t of the Romans, and gave to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the lead- 
them time to repafs the river, and take refuge La Apu- ers of the elephants to force them to make a hideous 
lia. The Epirot remained mafter of the field and had noife. But the noife was returned with fuch an univer- 
the pleafure to fee the Romans fly before him : but the fal fhout by the Romans, that Pyrrhus, thinking fo 
victory coft him dear, a great number of his beft offi- much alacrity on the part of the vanquiflied too fure a 
cers and foldiers having been flain in the battle ; whence prognoftic of viOory, altered his mind ; and, pretending 
he was heard to fay after the aCtion, that he was both that the auguries were not favourable, retired to Taren- 
conqueror and conquered, and that if he gained fuch turn, and put an end to the campaign. 160 

another victory, he fhould be obliged to return to.Ept- While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Turentum, lie He inclines 
rus alone. had time to reflect on the valour and conduct of the t0 P eace ’ 

His firft care after the aCtion was to bury the dead, Romans j. which made him conclude, that the war in 
with which the plain was covered ; and herein he which lie was engaged muft end in his ruin and dif- 
made no diftinCtion between the Romans and his own grace, if not terminated by an advantageous peace. 

Epirots. In viewing the bodies of the former, he ob- He was therefore overjoyed when he heard that the 
ierved, that none of them had received difhonourable fenate had determined to fend an honourable embaffy 
wounds; that they had all fallen in the pofts afligned to him, not doubting but their errand was to propofe 
them, ftill held their fwords in their hands, and fhow- terms of peace. The ambaffadors were three men oi 
ed, even after death, a certain martial air and fierce- diftinguifhed merit; to wit, Cornelius Dolabella, who 
net's in their faces; and on this occafion it was that he was famous for the fignal victory he had gained over 
uttered thofe famous words: “ O that Pyrrhus had the Senones, I’abricius, and JEmiliusPappus, who had 
the Romans for his foldiers, or the Romans Pyrrhus been his colleague in the confulate two years before.’ 
for their leader! together, we fhould fubdue the whole When they were admitted to an audience, the only 
world.” thing they demanded was a funrender of the prifon- 

The king of Epirus underftood -the art of war too ers, either by the way of exchange,- or at fuch a ran- 
- well not to reap \\ hat advantage he could from his vie- fom as fhould'be agreed on ; for Pyrrhus, in the late 
tory. He broke into the countries in alliance with the battle, had made 1800 prifbners, moll of them Ro- 
Romans, plundered the lands of the republic, and made man knights and men of diftinCtion in the republic., 
incurfions even into the neighbourhood rf Rome. Ma- They had (ought with great bravery, till their horfes, 
uy cities opened their gates to h m, and in a ihort time frightened with the roaring of tile king’s elephants, 
he made himfelf mafter of the greateft part of C tmpa- had either thrown them, or obliged them to difmount; 
nia. While lie was in that fruitful province, fubliftiug by which unforefeen accident they had fallen into the 
his troops there at the expence of the Ramans, he was enemy’s hands. The fenate, therefore, pitying the 
joined by the Sammies, Lucanians, and Meffapians, condition of thofe brave men, had determined, con- 
v.hom he had fo long expeded. After having re- trary to their cuftom, to redeem them. Pyrrhus wa^ 
proached them lor their delay,, he gave them a good greatly furprifed and difappointed when he found that 
(hare of the (polls he had taken from the enemy ; and they had no other piopofals to make ; but, conceal- 
having by thi, means gained their aneftions, be march- ing his thoughts, he only anfwered that he would 
ed without iofs of time to lay fiege to Capua: but Lie- confider of it, and let them know his refolntion. Ac- 
vmus, having already received a reinforcement of two cordingiy,. he aflembled his council:, but his chief (a- 
legions, threw fonic troops into the city ; which Obliged veurites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who 
Pyrrhus to drop his defign, and,, leaving Capua, to commanded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for co- 
uiarcli ftraight to Naples. Lsevinus followed him, ha- roing to no compofition with the Romans ; but Cv- 
rafling his troops cn their march ; and at length, by- neos, who knew his mailer’s inclination, propofed not 
keeping his army in the neighbourhood, forced him to only fending back the prifoners without ranfom, but 
give over all thoughts of making himfelf niafter of that' difpatching an embaffy to Rome to treat with the 
important city. The king then, all on a hidden, took fenate of a. lading peace.. His advice was approved,, 
l.is route towards Rome by the Latin way, furprifed and he himfelf appointed to go on that embaffy. Af. 

EregeliK, and, marching through the country of the ter tliefe refolutsons, the king acquainted the ambaffa- 
Hernici, fat down before Prasnefte. There, from the dors, that he intended to releafe the prifoners without 
top of an hill, he had the pleafure of feeing Rome j and lanfcm,. fince he had already riches enough, ar.d de¬ 
fir id 
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HoMf. fired nothing of the republic but her friendfhip. Af- fliould be continued ; that his ambaffador fliould be fent 
ter wards he had feveral conferences with Fabricius, back that very day; that the king of Epirus fhould not 
whofe virtue he had tried with mighty offers of riches be permitted to come to Rome; and that they fhould 
and grandeur ; but finding him proof againfl all temp- acquaint his ambaffador, that Rome would enter into 
tations, he refolvetf to try whether his intrepidity and no treaty of peace with his mafter till he had left 
courage were equal to his virtue. With this view, he. Italy. 

caufed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in the Cyneas, furprifed at the anfvcer given him, left Rome 
hall where he received the Roman ambaffador. As Fa- the fame day, and returned to Tarentum, to acquaint 
fcricius had never ieen one of tho'e beads, the king, ta- the king with the final refolution ot the fenate. Pyr- 
ling a turn or two in the hall with him, brought him rlius would have willingly concluded a peace with them 
within the elephant’s reach, and then caufed the curtain upon honourable terms ; but, as the conditions they of- 
to be drawn all on a fudden, and that monftrous animal fered were not by any means-confident with the repu- 
to make his ufual noife, and even lay his trunk on tatiOn of his arms, he began, without lofa of time, to 
Fabricius’s head. But the intrepid Roman, without make all clue preparations for the next campaign. On 
betraying the lead fear or conce'fn, “Does the gjeat the other hand, the Romans having raifed to the con¬ 
king (faid he, with furprifmg calmnefs), who could not fulate P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and P. Decius Mus, dif- 
ltagger me with his Offers, think to frighten me with patched them both into Apulia, where they found Pyr- 
the braying of a bead?” Pyrrhus, aAonifhed at his rhus encamped near a little town called Afculum. There 
immoveable cortdancy, invited Him to dine with him ; the canfuls, joining their armies, fortified themfelves at 
and on this occafiOn it was; that the convention turn- the foot of the Appennines, having between them and 
ing upon Epicurean philofophy, Fabricius made that the enemy a large deep dream which divided the plain, 
celebrated exclamation, “ O that Pyrrhus, both for Both armies continued a great while on the oppolite 
Rome’s fake and his own, had placed his happinefs in banks, before either ventured to pafs over, to attack the 
the boaded indolence of Epicurns.” other. The Epirots allowed the Romans to crofs the 

Every thing Pyrrhus heard or faw of the Romans dream, and draw up on the plain. On the other hand, 
increafed his earnednefs for peace. He fent for the Pyrrhus placed his men likewife in order of battle in the 
three ambaffadors, releafed 200 of the prifoners with- fame plain; and all the ancients do him the judice to 
out ranfom, and differed the red, on their parole, to fay, that,no commander ever underdood better the art 
return to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, Or feads ©f drawing up an army and cjiredting its motions. In Another 
of Saturn, in their own families. Having by this ob- the right wing,he placed his Epirots and the Samnites; battle, 
liging behaviour gained the good will of the Roman in his left the Lucanians, Bruttians and Salentines; 
ambaffadors, he fent : Cyneas to Rome, almod at the and his phalanx in the centre. The centre of the Ro- 
fame time that they left Tarentum. The inflrudiiohs man army confided of four legions, which were to en- 
he gave this faithful minider, were, to bring the Ro- gage the enemy’s phalanx ; on their wings were poded 
mans to grant thefe three articles : 1. That the Ta- the light-armed auxiliaries and the Roman horfe. The 
rentines fliould be included in the treaty made with confuis, in order to guard their troops againfl the fury 
the king of Epirus. 2. That the Greek cities in of the elephants had prepared chariots, armed with 
Italy fhould be differed to enjoy their laws and liber- long points cf iron in the fhape of forks, and filled 
ties. 3. That the republic fliould redore to the Sam- with foldiers carrying firebrands, which they were di- 
nites, Lucanians, and* Bruttians, all the places flie had reCted to throw at the elephants, and by that means 
taken from them. Upon thefe conditions, Pyrrhus frighten them, and fet their wooden towers on fire, 
declared himfelf ready to forbear all farther hoftilities, Thefe chariots were poded over-againd the king’s 
and conclude a lading peace. With thefe indrudlions elephants, and ordered not to dir till they entered 
Cyneas fet out for Rome ; where, partly by his elo- upon adlion. To this precaution the Roman generals 
quence, partly by rich prefents to the fenators and added another, which was, to diredl a body of Apu- 
tneir wives, he foorf gained a good number of voices, lians to attack Pyrrhus’s camp in the heat of the en- 
Wben he was admitted into the fenate, he made an gagement, in order to force it, or at lead to draw off 
harangue worthy of a difciple of the great Demod-, part of the enemy’s troops to defend it. At length 
henes; after which he read the conditions Pyrrhus pro- the attack began, both parties being pretty equal in 

poked, and, with a great deal of eloquence, endeavour- number; for each of them confided of about 40,000 

ing to (how the reafonablenefs and moderation of his men. The phalanx fudained, for a long time, the 

mailer’s demands, alked leave for Pyrrhus to come to furious onfet of the, legions with incredible bravery: 

Rome to conclude and lign the treaty. The fenators but at length being forced to give way, Pyrrhus com- 

were generally inclined to ! agree to' Pyrrhus’s terms; manded his elephants to advance, but not on the fide • 

but ntverthelefs, as feveral fenators were abfent, the de- where the Romans had poded their chariots; they 

termination of the affair was poftpOned to the next day; marched round, and. falling upon the Roman horfe, 

when Appins Claudius, the greated orator and mod foon put them into confufion. Then the phalanx, re¬ 
learned-civilian in Rome, old find blind as he was, cau- turning With frefh courage to the charge, made-the Ro- 

jgj fed himfelf to be carried to the fenate, where he had man legions in their turn give ground. On this occa- 

T! e Ro- not appeared for many years ; and there, partly by his fion Decius was killed, fo that one conful only was left 

mins refute eloquence, partly by his' authority, fo prepoffeffed the to command the two Roman armies. . But while all 

to treat. minds of the fenators againfl the king of Epirus, and things feemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of Apulians 

the conditions he offered, that, when he had done fpeak- which we have mentioned above, falling unexpected! y , 

ing, the confcript fathers unanimoufly paffed a decree, on “The camp of the Epirots, obliged the king to dif- ■ 

the fubdance of which was, That the war with Pyrrhus patch a Arong detachment to defend his intrenchments. 

Upon, 
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Upon the departure of thefe troops, fome of the Epi- lofe the reft if he ventured another engagement. While 
rots, imagining that the camp was taken, began to lofe he was revolving thefe melancholy thoughts in his i6j 
courage, and retire ; thofe who were next to them fol- mind, ambaffadors arrived at his camp from the Syra- Pyrrkus 
lowed & their example, and in a lhort time the whole ar- cufian', Agrigentines, and Lepntines, imploring the af- g° e * ,nt0 
my gave way. Pyrrhus having attempted feveral times finance of his arms to drive out the Carthaginians, and ICI 
in vain to rally his forces, returned to the charge wi h put an end to the troubles which threatened their re- 
a fmall rumber of his friends and the moft couragious fpedfive liates with utter deftrudfion. Pyrrhus, who 
of his officer'. With thefe he fuftained the fury of the w anted only fome honourable pretence to leave Italy, 
victorious legions, and covered the retreat of his own laid hold of this ; and appointing M’lo governor of Ta- 
inen. But being, after a moll gallant behaviour, dan- rentum, with a rtroog gairifon to keep.the inhabitants in 
geroufly wounded, he retired at lad with his fmall band awe during his abfence, he fet fail for Sicily with 30,000 
in good order, leaving the Romans mafters of the field, foot and 2500 horfe, on board a fleet of 200 Ihips. 

As the fun was near fetting, the Romans, being ex- Here he was at firit attended with gieat fuccefs ; but 
tremely fatigued, and a great number of them wound- the Sicilians, difgutted at the refolution he had taken 
ed, the conlul Sulpicius, not thinking it advifable to of palling over into Africa, and much more at the enor- 
purfue the enemy, founded a retteat, repaffed the dream, mous exactions and extortions of his miniders and coyr- 
and brought his troops back to the camp. Sulpicius tiers, had fubmitted partly to the Carthaginians and 
appeared in the field of battle the next day, with a de- partly to the Mamertines-j[ When Carthage heard of 
lign to bring the Epirots to a fecond engagement; but this change, new troops were raifed all over Africa, and 
finding they had withdrawn in the night to Tarentum, a numerous army fent into Sicily to recover the cities 
he likewife retired, and put his troops into winter-quar- which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Sicilians daily de¬ 
ters in Apulia. ferted from him in crowds, he was no W'ay in a condi- 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters during tion, with his Epirots atope, to withftand fo powerful 
winter ; but early in the fpring took the field anew.— an enemy 5 and therefore, when deputies came to him 
The Romans were commanded this year by two men from the Tarentines, Samnttes, Bruttians, and' Luca- 
of great fame, whom they had raifed to the confulate nians, reprefenting to him the Ioffes they had fuftained 
the fecond time: thefe were the celebrated C. Fabri- fince his departure, and remonftrating, that, without 
cias and Q^uEmilius Pappus ; who no fooner arrived his affiftance, they mull fall a facrifice to the Romans, 
in Apulia, then they led their troops into the territory he laid hold of that opportunity to abandon tlie ifland, ^ 
of Tarentum. Pyrrhus, who had received confiderable and return to Italy. His fleet was attacked by that of He returns 
reinforcements from Epirus, met them near the fron- Carthage; and his army, after their landing, by the into led}, 
tiers, and encamped at a fmall diftance from the Ro- Mamertines. But Pyrrhus having, by his heroic bra- 
man army. While the confuls were waiting here for a very, efcaped all danger, marched along the fea fhore, 
favourable opportunity to give battle, a meffenger from in order to reach Tarentum that way. As he paffed 
Nicias, the king’s phyfician, delivered a letter to Fabri- through the country of the Loci tans,, who had net 
cius ; wherein the traitor offered to take off his mafter long before maffacred the troops he had left there, he 
by puifon, proviJed the conful would promife him a not only exercifed all forts cf cruelty on the inbabi. 
reward proportionable to the greatnefs of the fervice. tants, but plundered the temple of Proferpine to fupply 
The virtuous Roman, being filled with horror at the the wants of his army. The immenle riches which he 
bare propofal of fuch a crime, immediately communica- found there, were, by his order, lent to Tarentum by 
ted the affair to his colleague; who readily joined with fea; but the fhips that carried them being dallied 
him in writing a letter to Pyrrhus, wherein they warn- againft the rocks by a tempeft, and the mariners all loft, 
ed him, " ithout difeovering the criminal, to take care this proud prince was convinced,fays Livy, that the gods 
of himfelf, and be upon his guard againft the tieache- were not imaginary beings, and caufed all the treasure, 
reus defigns of thofe about him. Pyrrhus, out of a which the fea had thrown upon the Ihore, to be care- 
deep fenfe of gratitude for fo great a benefit, rcleafed fully gathered up, and replaced in the temple : nay, to 
immediately, without ranfom, all the prifoners he had appeafe the wrath of the angry goddefs, he put all 
taken. But the Romans, dildaining to accept either thole to death who had advifed him to plunder her tem- 
a favour from an enemy, or a recompence for not com- pie. However, fhpefftition made the ancients aferibe 
milting the blacked treachery, declared, that they to this adt of impiety all the misfortunes which after- 
would not receive their prifoners but by way of ex- wards befel that unhappy prince. 

change ; and accordingly fent to Pyrrhus an equal num- Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum ; but of the 
ber of Samnite and Tarentine prifoners. army he had earned into Sicily, he brought back into 

As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary Italy only 2000 horfe and not quite 20,000 foot. He 
cf a war which he feared would end in his difgrace.. he therefore reinforced them with the bell troops he could 
fent Cyneas a fecond time to Rome, to try whether he raife in the countries of the Samnites, Luca nians, and 
could, with his artful harangues, prevail upon the con- Bruttrans; and hearing that the two new cenfuls, Cu- 
feript fathers to hearken to an accommodation, upon ritis Dentaius and Cornelius Lentulus, had divided 
Inch terms as were confident with his honour. But their forces, the one invading Lucania- and the other 
the arabaffador f und the fenators Heady in their for- Samnium, he likewife divided his army into two bodies, 
mer refolution, and determined not to enter into a trea- marching with the choice of his Epiiots againft Den- 
ty with his mafter till he had left Italy, and withdrawn tatus, in hopes of furprifing him in h’s camp near Be- 
from thence all his forces. This gave the king great neventum. But the conful having notice i f his ap- 
unealinefs ; for he had already loft moft of his veteran proach, went out of his intrenchments with a ftrong 
troops and heft officers, and was fenfible that he Ihould detachment cf legionaries to meet him ; repulled his 

van- 
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Rome, van-guard, put many of the Epirots to the fword, and 
took fome of their elephants. Curius encouraged with 
this fuccefs, marched his army into the Taurafian fields, 
and drew it up in a plain which was wide enough for 
his troops, but too narrow for the Epirot phalanx, the 
167 phalangites being fo crowded that they could not handle 
Is utterly their arms without difficulty. But the king’s eagernefs 
defeated by t0 tr y j-,j 3 fa-ength and Ikill with fo renowned a com- 
Cunus mander, made him engage at that great difadvantage. 
enta us. ^jp Qn £ r p. fjg na i the action began ; and one of the 
king’s wings giving way, the victory feemed to incline 
to the Romans. But that wing where the king fought 
in perfon repulfed the enemy, and drove them back 
quite to their intrencbments. This advantage was in 
great part owing to the elephants ; which Curius per¬ 
ceiving, commanded a corps de referve, which he had 
polled near the camp, to advance and fall upon the ele¬ 
phants. Thefe carrying burning torches in one hand, 
and their fw.ords in the other, threw the former at the 
elephants, and with the latter defended themfelves 
againft their guides; by which means they were both 
• forced to give way. The elephants being put to flight 
broke into the phalanx, clofe as it was, and there caufed 
a general difoi der; which was increafed by a remark¬ 
able accident: for it is faid, that a young elephant be¬ 
ing wounded, and thereupon making a dreadful noife, 
the mother quitting her rank, and haftening to the af- 
iiffance of her young one, put thofe who Hill kept their 
tanks into the utmoft confufion. But, however .that 
be, it is certain that the Romans obtained at laft a com¬ 
plete victory. Orofius and Eutropius tell us that 
Pyrrhus’s army confifted of 8o,coo foot and 6000 
horfe, including his Epirots and allies ; whereas the 
confular army was fcarce 20,000 ftrong. Thofe who 
exaggerate the king’s lofs fay, that the number of the 
flain on his fide amounted to 30,000 men ; but others 
reduce it to 20,000. All writers agree, that Curius 
took 1200 prifoners and eight elephants. This victory, 
which was the moll decifive Rome had ever gained, 
brought all Italy under fubjection, and paved the way 
for thofe vaft conquefts which afterwards made the 
Romans mailers of the whole known world. 

He aba ii- Pyrrhus being no way in a condition, after the gTeat 

dons his l 0 fs he had fuftairied, to keep the field, retired to Ta- 
alhes, rentum, attended only by a fmall body of horfe, lea¬ 
ving the. Romans in full poffeflion of his camp ; which 
they fo much admired, that they made it ever after a 
model to form theirs by. And now the king of Epi¬ 
rus refolved.to leave Italy as foon as poflible ; but con¬ 
cealed his defign, and endeavoured to keep up the 
drooping fpirits of his. allies, by giving them hopes of 
ipeedy fuecours from Greece. Accordingly he dif- 
patched ambafladcrs into iEtclia, Illyricum, and Ma- 
cedon, demanding fupplies of men and money. But 
the anfwers from thofe courts not proving favourable, 
he forged fuch as might pleafe thofe whom he was wil¬ 
ling to deceive ; and by this means fupported the cou¬ 
rage of his friends, and kept his enemy in play. When 
he could conceal,his departure no longer, he pretended 
to been a fudden in a great paflion at the dilatorinefs 
of his friends in fending him fuecours; and acquainted 
the TarentinCs, that he mull go and bring them over 
himfelf. However, he left behind him a ftrong garri- 
fon in the citadel of Tarentum, under the command of 
the fame Milo w ho had kept it for him during, his ftay 
1 


in Sicily. In order to keep this governor in his duty, Rome, 
he is faid to have made him a very ftrange prefent, w'z. 
a chair covered with the Ik in of Nicias, the treacherous 
phy fician, who had offered Fabricius to poifon his mailer. 

After all thefe difguifes and precautions, Pyrrhus at 
laft fet fail for Epirus, and arrived fafe at Acrocerau- 
nitim with 8000 foot and 500 horfe ; after having 
fpent to no purpofe fix years in Italy and Sicily. 

Though, from the manner in which Pyrrhus took 
his leave, his Italian allies had little reafon to expeft 
any further afliftance from him, yet they continued to 
amufe themfelves with vain hopes, till certain accounts 
arrived of his being killed at the fiege of Argos, as has 16^ 
been related under the article Epirus. This threw Who are 
the Samnites into defpair; fo that they put all to the f“b Jutd, 
iflue of a general battle ; in which they were defeated JJ 1 
with fuch dreadful llaughter, that the nation is faid to become 
have been almoft exterminated. This overthrow was raa ft e r3 of 
foon followed by the fubmiffion of the Lucariians, Brut- all Italy, 
tians, Tarentines, Sarcinates, Picentes, and Salentines; 
fo that Rome now became miftrefs of all the nations 
from the^ remotell parts of Hetruria to the Ionian fea, 
and from the Tyrrhenian fea to the Adriatic. All thefe 
nations, however, did not enjoy the fame privileges. 

Some were entirely fubjedt to the republic, and had no 
laws but what they received from thence ; others re¬ 
tained their old laws and cuftoms, but in fubjeClion to 
the republic : fome were tributary ; and others allies, 
who were obliged to furnifh troops at their own ex¬ 
pence when the Romans required. Some had the pri¬ 
vilege of Roman citizenfhip, their foldiers being incor¬ 
porated in the legions ; while others had a right of fur- 
frage in the elections made by the centuries. Thefe 
different degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were 
founded on the different terms granted to the conquer¬ 
ed nations when they furrendered, and were afterwards 
increafed according to their fidelity and the fervices 
they did the republic. 

The Romans now became refpeCted by foreign na- other con- 
tions, and received ambaffadors from Ptolemy Philadel- quefts 
phus king of Egypt, and from Apollonia a city of Ma- made by 
cedon. Senfible of their own importance, they now tlle Ro " 
granted protection to whatever nation requefted it of 
them ; but this not with a view of fervipg one party, 
but that they might have an opportunity of fubjeCting 
both. In this manner they aflifted the Mamertines 
againft Hiero king of Syracufe, which brought on the 
wars with the Carthaginians, which terminated in the 
total deftruClion of that ancient republic, as has been 
related under the article Carthage. The interval be¬ 
tween the firft and fecond Punic wars was by the Ro¬ 
mans employed in reducing the Boii and Ligurians, 
who had revolted. Thefe were Gaulilh nations, and 
had always been very formidable to the Romans, who 
now gave one of their confuls a notable defeat. How¬ 
ever, he foon after fufficiently revenged himfelf, and 
defeated the enemy with great llaughter; though it 
was not till fome time after, and with, a good deal i.t 
difficulty, that they were totally fubdued. During this 
interval alfo, the Romans feized on the ilbinds ot Sar¬ 
dinia, Corfica, and Malta ; and in the year 219 B. C. 
the two former were reduced to the form of a province. 
Papirius,who had fubdued Corfica, demanded a triumph; 
but not having intereft enough to obtain it, he took a 
method entirely new to do himfelf juftice. He .put' 

him- 
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himfelf at the head of his victorious army, and marched 
to the temple of Jupiter Latialis, on the hill of Alba, 
with all the pomp that attended triumphant vidtors at 
Rome. He made no other' alteration in the ceremony, 
lmt that of wearing a crown of myrtle iriflead of a 
crown of laurel, and this on account of his hating de¬ 
feated the Corficans in a place where there was a grove 
of myrtles. The example of Papirius was afterwards 
followed by a great many generals to whem the fenate 
refufed triumphs. 

The next year, when M. iEmilius Barbula and M. 
Junius Peru were c-mllils, a new war fprung up in a 
kingdom out of Italy, lilyrlum, properly fo called, 
which bordered upon Macedou and Epirus, was at this 
time governed by a woman named ‘ Teuta , the widow 
of king Agren, and guardian to her fori Pinscuf, who 
was undc-r age. The fuccefs of her late hufband again ft 
the iEtolians had flulhed her to fuch a degree, that, 
indead of fettling the affairs of her ward in peace, fhe 
commanded her fuhjeCts to crulfe along the craft, feize 
all the fliips they met, take what places they could, and 
fpare no nation. Pier pirates had, purfuant to her or¬ 
ders, taken and plundered many (hips belonging to the 
Roman merchants ; and her troops were then befieging 
the ifland of Ilia in the Adriatic, though the' inhabi¬ 
tants had put themfelves under the protection of the re¬ 
public. Upon the complaints therefore cf the Italian 
merchants, and to protect the people of Ufa, the fenate 
fent two ambalfadors to the Illyrian queen, Lucius and 
Caius Coruncanus, to demand of her that fhe would 
reftrain her fubjeCts from infefting the fea with pirates. 
She anfwered thi m haughtily, that fhe could only pre- 
mife that her fubjeCts fhould not f. t the future attack 
the Romans in her name, and by public authority : 
“ but as for any thing more, it is not cuftomary with us 
(faid fhe) to lay reftraints on our fubjeCts, nor will we 
forbid them to reap thofe advantages from the fea which 
it offers them.” “ Your cuftoms then (r-plied the young- 
eft of the ambaffadors) are very different from ours. 
At Rome we make public examples of thofe fubjeCts 
who injure others, whether at home or abroad. Teuta, 
we can, by our arms, force you to reform the abufes of 
your bad government.” Thefe unfeafonable threaten- 
ings provoked Teuta, who was naturally a proud and im¬ 
perious woman, to fuch a degree, that, without regard 
to the right of nations, flie caufed the ambaffadors to 
be murdered on their return home. 

When fo notorious an infraction of the law of na¬ 
tions was known at Rome, the people demanded ven¬ 
geance and the fenate having firft honoured the manes 
of the ambaffadors, by erecting, as was ufual in fuch 
cafes, ftatues three feet high to their memory, ordered 
a fleet to be equipped, and troops raifed, with all pof- 


fent her fleet to feize on the ifland of Ilia, which the 
Romans had taken under their protection. 

Hereupon the confuls for the new year, P. Pofthn- 
mius Albinius and On. Fulvius Centumalus, embark.d 
for Illyricnm ; Fulvius having the command of the fleer, 
which confirted of 100 galleys; and : Pc.fthumius of the 
land forces, which amounted to 20,000 foot, be flees a 
fmall body ofhorfe. Fulvius appeared with his flee: 
before Corcyra in the Adriatic, and was put in pof 
feflion loth cf the ifland and city by Demetrius of 
Pharos, governor of the place for Queen Teuta. Nor 
was this all; Demetrius found means to make the in¬ 
habitants of Apollonia drive out the Illyrian garriibr;, 
and admit into their city the Roman troops. Ac Apol- 
lonia was one of the keys of Illyricum on the fide of 
Macedou, the confuls, who had hitherto afted jointly, 
no fooner law themfelves in polieUion of it than they 
feparated, the fleet cruifirig along the coaft, and the 
army penetrating into the heart of the queen’s domi¬ 
nions. The Andvceans, Parthini, andAtintar.es, vo¬ 
luntarily fubmitted to Poftbumius, being induced by 
the perfuaflons of Demetrius to {hake off the Illyrian 
yoke. Theconful being row in poffeflion of meft of 
the inland towns, returned to the coaft, where, w ith 
the affiltance of the fleet, betook many flrong-hold., 
among which was Nutria, a place of great (Length, and 
defended by a numerous garrifon ; fo that it made a vi¬ 
gorous defence, the Romans having loft before it a great 
many private men, feveral legionary tribunes, and one 
quaefter. However, this lofs was repaired by the ta¬ 
king of 40 Illyrian veffels, which were returning home 
laden with booty. At length the Roman fleet appeared 
before Ifla, which, by Teuta’s order, was ftill clofely 
befieged, notwithftanding the Ioffes fhe. had fullair.ed. 
Howes er, upon the approach of the Roman fleet, the 
Illyrians difperfed ; but the Pharians, w ho ferved among 
them, followed the example of their countryman Dcme- 
tiius, and joined the Romans, to whom the Ilfani rea¬ 
dily fubmitted. 

In the mean time Sp. Corvilius and Q 1 Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus being raifed to the confulate afeccnd time, Poft- 
humius was recalled from Illyricum, and refufed a tri¬ 
umph for having been too prodigal of the Roman blood 
at the ftege of Nutria. His colleague Fulvius was ap¬ 
pointed to command the land forces in his room, in 
quality of prcconlul. Hereupon Teuta, who had foun¬ 
ded great hopes on the change of the confuls, retired to 
one of her ftrong-holds called Rbizon, and from thence 
early in the fpring fent an embaffy to Rome. The fe¬ 
nate refufed to treat with her ; but granted the young 
king a peace upon the following conditions : 1. That 
he Ihould pay an annual tribute to the republic. 2. That 
he fhould furrender part of his dominions to the Ro¬ 



uble expedition. But now Teuta, reflecting on the mans. 3. That he fhould neverfufFer above three of 
enormity of her proceedings, fent an embaffy to Rome his (hips of war at a time to fail beyond Lyffus, a town 
alluring the fenate teat the bad no hand in the murder on the confines of Macedon and Illyricum. The places 
of the ambaffadors, and offering to deliver up to the he yielded to the Romans in virtue of this treaty, were 
republic thofe w'ho had committed that'barbarous af- the ifland s of Corcyra, Ilia, and Pharos, the city of 
falFination. The Romans being at that t'me threaten- Dyrrhachium, and the country of the Atintanes. Soon 
ed with a war from the Gauls, were ready to accept after Teuta, either out of fhame, or compelled by a fe- 
this fat is faction : but in the mean time the Illyrian fleet cret article of the treaty, abdicated the regency, and 
having gained fome advantage over that of the Achse- Demetrius fucceeded her. The^G 1 

ans, and taken the ifland of Corcyra, near Epirus, this Before this war was ended, the Romans were alarm- (J f infubria 
fuccefs made Teuta believe hcrfelf invincible, ani for- ed by new motions of the Gauls, and the great progrefs and Ligu-" 
get the promife fhe had made to the Romans; nay, fhe which the Carthaginians made in Spain. At’this time r » fubdu- 
' Vol. XVI, 3 A alfo «*■ 
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alio the fears of the people were excited by a prophecy 
laid to be taken out of the Sybilline books, that the 
Gauls and Greeks fttould one day be in poifelfion of 
Rome. This prophecy,however, the fenate found means 
to elude, as they pretended, by burying two Gauls and 
two Greeks alive, and then telling the multitude that 
the Gauls and Greeks were now in the poflelfion of 
Rome. The difficulties which i'uperftition had raifed 
being thus furmounted, the Romans made vaft prepara¬ 
tions again!! the Gauls, whom they feem to have dread¬ 
ed above all other nations. Some fay that the number 
of forces raifed by the Romans on this occafion amount¬ 
ed, to no fewer than 800,000 men. Of this incredible 
multitude 248,000'foot and 26,000 horfe were Ro¬ 
mans or Campanians ; neverthelefs, the Gauls, with only 
50,000 foot and 29,000 horte, forced a paflage through 
Hetruvid, and took the road,towards Rome. Here 
they had the good fortune at firft to defeat one of the 
Roman armies ; but being foon after met by two others, 
they were utterly defeated, with the lofs of more than 
5.9,000 ot their number. The Romans then entered 
their country., which they cruelly ravaged ; but a plague 
breaking out in their army, obliged them to return 
home. This was followed by a new war, in which 
thofe Gauls who inhabited Infubria, and Liguria were 
totally fubdued, and their country reduced to a. Roman 
province. Thefe conquefts were followed by that of 
Iftria; Dimalum, a city of importance in Illyricuin; 
and Pharos, an ifland in the Adriatic fea. 

The fecond Punic war for fome time.retarded the 
conqueft of the Romans, and even threatened their 
Hate with entire deftrudtion ; but Hannibal being at 
laft recalled from Italy, and entirely defeated at Zama, 
they made peace upon fuch advantageous terms as gav-e 
them an entire fuperiority over that republic, which 
they not long after entirely fubverted, as has been re- 
lated in the hiftory of Carthage. 

The fuccefsful iffue of the fecond Punic war had 
greatly increafed the 'extent of the Roman empire. 
They were now matters of all Sicily, the Mediterra¬ 
nean iHands, and great part of Spain ; and, through 
die diilenfions of the Afiatic Hates with the king of Ma¬ 
cedon, a pretence was now found for carrying their 
arms into thefe parts. The Gauls in the mean time, 
however, continued their incurjipns, but now ceafed to 
be formidable ; while the kings of Macedon, through 
mifeonduet, were firH obliged to fubmit to a diladvan- 
fageous peace, and at laft totally fubdued (fee Mace- 
uon).. The reduction ' of Macedon was foon followed 
by that of all Greece, either by the najne of allies or 
otherwife ; while Antiochus j;he Great, to whom Han¬ 
nibal fled (or proteftion, by an unfuccefsful war firft 
gave the Romans a footing in A-fia (fee Syria). , The 
Spaniards and Gauls continued to be the molt obftinate 
enemies. ' The former, particularly, were, rather exter¬ 
minated than reduced; and even this required the ut- 
moft care and vigilance of Scipio.aEmilianus, the con¬ 
queror of Carthage, to execute. See Seaik and Nu- 

MANTIA. 

Thus the Romans attained to a height of power fit- 
periorto any other nation in the world ; but now a fe- 
dition broke out, which we may fay was never teimina- 
-T'oTc of ted but with the overthrow of the republic., This had. 
r3C " its origin from Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, defeen- 
ded from a family which,, though plebeian, was, as illu,- 
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ftrious as any in the commonwealth. His father had Rome, 
been twice raifed to the confulate, was a great general, 
and had been honoured with two triumphs. But he 
was ftill more lenowned for his domeftic virtues and pro¬ 
bity,! than fpr his birth or valour. Fie married the 
daughter dfUhe firft Africanus, faid to be the pattern 
of her lex, and the prodigy of her age ; and had by 
her feveral children, of whom three only arrived to ma¬ 
turity of age, Tiberius Gracchus, Caius Gracchus, and 
a daughter named Scmpronia, who was married to the 
fecond Africanus. Tiberius, the elded, was deemed 
the moft .accompliftied youth in Rome, with refpeft to 
the qualities both of body and mind. His extraordina¬ 
ry talents were heightened by a noble air, an engaging 
countenance, and all thofe winning graces, of nature 
which recommend merit. He made his firft campaigns 
under his brother-in-law, and diftinguifhed himielf on 
all o.ccafions by‘-is courage, and by the prudence of his 
condudt. When he returned to Rome, he applied bim- 
felf to the liudy of eloquence ; and at 30 years old 
was accounted the beft orator of his age. He married 
the daughter of Appius Claudius, who had been for¬ 
merly conful and cenfor, and was then prince of the le- 
nate- He continued for fome time in the fentiments 
both of his own and his wife’s family, and fupported 
the interefts of the patricians; but without openly at¬ 
tacking the popular faftion. He was the chief author 
and negociator of that fhameful neceflary peace with 
the Numantines; which the fenate, with the utmoft in- 
juftice, difannulled, and condemned the conful, the qux- 
ftor, and all the officers who had figned it, to be de¬ 
livered up to the Numantines (fee Numantia). The 
people indeed, out of efteem for Gracchus, would not 
fuffer him to be facrificed: but, however, he had juft 
reafon to complain, both of the fenate and people, 
for palling fo fcandalous a decree again!! his general 
and himfelfj. and breaking a treaty whereby the lives of 
fo many citizens had been faved. But as the fenate 
had chiefly promoted fuch bafe and iniquitous pro¬ 
ceedings, he refolved in due time to fhow his refent- 
ment again!! the party which had contributed moft to 
his difgrace. 

In order to this, he flood for the tribunelhip of the 
people; which he no fooner obtained, than he refolved 
to attach the nobility in - the moft tender part. They 
had ufurped lands unjuftly ; cultivated them by Haves,, 
to the great detriment of the public ; and had lived for 
about 250 years in open defiance to the Licinian law, 
by which it was enadted that no citizen fliould poffefs 
more than 500 acres, This law Tib. Gracchus refol¬ 
ved to revive, and by that means revenge himfelf on 
the patricians. But, it was not revenge alone which' 
prompted him to embark in fo dangerous an attempt. 

It is pretended, that his mother Corneliaanimated him 
to undertake fomething worthy both of his and her fa¬ 
mily. The reproaches of his mother, the authority of 
fome great men, namely of his father-in-law Appius 
Claudius, of P. Cralfus the pontifey maximus, and of 
Mutius Scffivola, the moft learned civilian in Rome, and 
his natural thirl! after glory, joined with an eager defire 
of revenge, confpired to draw him into this moft un¬ 
fortunate febeme. 

The law, as he firft drew it up, was very mild : for a ^ j aw 
it only enabled, that thofe who polfelfed more than 500 propofed 
acres, of land Ihould part with the overplus; and that by Grac- 
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Rome, the full value of the faid lands fnould be paid them out 
0 f the public treafury. The lands thus purchafed by 
the public were to be divided among the poor citizens; 
and cultivated either by themfelves or by freemen, who 
were Upon the fpot. Tiberius allowed every child of a 
family to hold 250 acres in his own name, over and 
above what was allowed to the father. Nothing could 
be more mild than this new law; fince by the Licinian 
he might have abfolutely deprived the rich of the lands 
they unjuftly poflelfed, and made them accountable for 
the profits they had received from them during their 
long pofleflion. But the rich patricians could not fo 
much as Bear the name of the Licinian law, though 
thus qualified. Thofe chiefly of the fenatorial and eque- 
ftrian order exclaimed ugainft it, and were continually 
mounting the toflra one after another, in order to dif- 
fuado the people from accepting a law which, they 
faid, would raife diftuibances, that might prove more 
dangerous than the evils which Tiberius pretended to 
redrefs by the promulgation of it. Thus the zealous 
tribune was obliged day after day to enter the lifts with 
frefh adverfaries; but he ever got the better of them 
both in point of eloquence and argument. 

The people were charmed to hear him maintain the 
caufe of the unfortunate with fo much fuccefs, and be- 
flowed on him the higheft commendations. The rich 
therefore had recourfe to violence and calumny, in or¬ 
der to deftroy, or at lealt to difcredit, the tribune. It 
is faid diey hired aflaffins to difpatch him; but they 
could not put their wicked defign in execution, Grac¬ 
chus being always attended to and from the roftra by 
a guard of about 4000 men. His adverfaries therefore 
endeavoured to ruin his reputation by the blacked ca¬ 
lumnies. They gave out that he aimed at monarchy ; 
and publifhed pretended plots laid for crowning him 
king. But the people, without giving ear to fuch 
groundlefs reports, made it their whole bulinefs to en¬ 
courage their tribune, who was hazarding both his life 
and reputation for their fakes. 

When the day came on which this law was to be 
accepted or rejedted by the people alfembled in the co- 
mitium, Gracchus began with haranguing the mighty 
croud which an affair of fuch importance had brought 
together both from the city and country. In his fpeech 
he fhowed the juftice of the law with fo much elo¬ 
quence, made fo moving a defcription of the miferies 
of the meaner fort of people, and at the fame time fet 
forth in fuch odious colours the ufurpation of the pub¬ 
lic lands, and the immenfe liches which the avarice 
and rapacioufnefs of the great had raked together, 
that the people, tranfported with fury, demanded with 
loud cries the billets, that they might give their fuf- 
frages. Then Gracchus, finding the minds of the ci¬ 
tizens in that warmth and emotion which was necef- 
fary for the fuccefs of his defign, ordered die law to be 
t7 6 read. 

Oppofedby But unluckily one of the tribunes, by name Marcus 
the tribune Oflavius Ccecina , who had always profeffed a great 
Odlavius. fVi en dfhip for Gracchus, having been gained over by 
the patricians, declared againft the proceedings of his 
friend and colleague; and pronounced the word which 
- had been always awful in the mouth of a tribune of the 

people, Veto, “ I forbid it.” As Odtavius was a man 
of an unblameable charadler, and had hitherto been 
ver.y zealous for the publication of the law, Gracchus 


was greatly ftirprifed at this unexpedted oppofiticn from R un/, 
his friend. However, he kept his temper, and only dc- 
fired the people to aflemble again the next day to hear 
their two tribunes, one In defence of, the other in op- 
pefition to, the law propofed. The people met at the 
time appointed ; when Gracchus addrefling himfelf to 
his colleague, conjured him by the mutual duties cf 
their function, and by the bonds of their ancient friend- 
fhip, not to oppofe the good of the people, whom tliey 
were bound in honour to protedt againft the ufurpation 
of the great: nay, taking his colleague afide, he addref- 
fed him thus, “ Perhaps you are perfonally concerned 
to oppofe this law ; if fo, I mean, if you have more 
than the five hundred acres, I myfelf, poor as I am, en¬ 
gage to pay you in money what you will lofe in land.” 

But Odtavius, either out of fhame, or from a principle 
of honour, continued immoveable in the party he had 
embraced. 

Gracchus therefore had recourfe to another expe¬ 
dient ; which was ? to fufpend all the magiftrates in 
Rome from the execution of their offices. It was law¬ 
ful for any tribune to take this llep, when the palling 
of the law which he propofed was prevented by mere 
chicanery. After this, lie aflembled the pehple anew, 
and made a fecond attempt to fucceed in his defign. 

When all things were got ready for colledting the fuf- 
frages, the rich privately conveyed away the urns in 
which the tablets were kept. This kindled the tri¬ 
bune's indignation, and the rage of the people. The 
comitium was like to become a field of battle, when 
two venerable fenators, Manlius and Fulvius, very fea- 
fonably interpofed ; and throwing themfelves at the tri¬ 
bune’s feet, prevailed upon him to fubmit his law to 
the judgment of the confcript fathers. This was ma¬ 
king the fenators judges in their own caufe : but Grac¬ 
chus thought the law fo undeniably juft, that he could 
not perfuade himfelf that they would reject it; and if 
they did, he knew that the incenfed multitude would 
no longer keep any meafures with them. 

The fenate, who wanted nothing but to gain time, 
affedted delays, and came to no r'efolution. There were 
indeed fome among them, who, out of a principle of 
equity, were for paying fome regard to the complaints 
of the tribune, and for facrificing their own intereft to 
the relief of the diftrefled. But the far greater part 
would not hear of any compofition whatfeever. Here¬ 
upon Gracchus brought the affair anew before the people, 
and eameftly in treated his colleague Odlavius to drop his 
oppofition, in compaflion to the many unfortunate people 
for whom he interceded. He put him in mind of their 
ancient friendlliip, took him by the hand, and affedtion- 
ately embraced him. But ftill Odlavius was inflexible. 

Hereupon Gracchus refolved to deprive Odtavius of his 
tribunefhip, fince he alone obftinately withftood the de¬ 
fires of the whole body of fo great a people. Having 
therefore affembled the people, he told them, that fince 
his colleague and he were divided in opinion, and the 
republic liiffered by their divifion, it was the province 
of the tribes aflembled in comitia to re-eftablifh con¬ 
cord among their tribunes. “ If the caufe I maintain 
(faid he) be, in your opinion, unjuft, I am ready to 
give up my feat in the college. On the contrary, if 
you judge me worthy of being continued in your ler- 
vice in this ftation, deprive him of the tribunefliip who 
alone obftrudls my wifhes, As foon as you {hall have 
3 A 2 nominated 
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nominated one to fucceed him, the law will pafs with- of them had appropriated to themfelves lands belonging Rome, 
out oppofition.” Having thus fpoken, he difmiffed the to the republic. But after all, the tribune, upon a ftridt 
affembly, after having fummoned them to meet again inquiry, found that the lands taken from the rich would 
the next day. not be enough to content all the poor citizens. But 

And now Gracchus, being foured with the oppofition the following accident eafed him of this difficulty, and 
he had met with from the rich, and from his obftinate enabled him to (lop the murrains of the malcontents 
colleague, and being well apprifed that the law would among the people. 

pafs in any form in which he fhould think fit to pro- £r Attalus Philometer, king of'Pergamus, having he- xhe'trea- 
prfte it, refolved to revive it as it was at fir ft puffed, queathed his dominions andeffe&s to the Romans, Eu- f lIre s of At- 
without abating any thing of its feverity. There was dernus the Pergamean brought his tieafures to Rome talus dr- 
no exception in favour of the children in families jj or at this tirne ; and Gracchus immediately got a new law vi d e <l a * 
reimburfement promi fed to thole who fhould part 'with puffed, enattin’g, that this money fhould be divided mon g 
the laads they poffeffed above 500 acres. The next day among the poor citizens who could not have lands ; ^ 

the people being affemblcd in vaft crowds - on this ex- and that the difpofal of the revenues of Pergamus 
traordinary occafion, Gracchus made frefh applications fhould not be in the ferlate, but in the corrida. By 
to Odavm-, but to no purpole; he obllinutely perfiffed thefe fteps Gracchus moft effedually humbled the ie- 
in his oppofition. Then Gracchus turning to the people, nate ; who, in order to difcredit him among the people, 

“ Judge you, (ftid he), which of us deforves to he de- gave out that Eudemus, who had brought the king’s 
prived of his office.” At thefe words the firil tribe will to Rome, ba-d left with Gracchus the royal diadem 
voted, and declared for the depofition of Oftavius. Up- and mantle 1 of Atialus, which the law-making tribune 
on which Gracchus, fufpending the ardour of the tribes, was to ufe when he fhould Be proclaimed king of Rome, 
made another efFortto'bringoverhLs opponehtbygenile But thefe reports only ferved to make' Gracchus be 
methods. But all his endeavours proving ineffectual, more upon his guard, and to infpire 1 . the people with 
the other tribes went on to vote in their turns, and fol- an implacable hatred againft the rich who were the 
lowed the example of the firft. Of 37 tribes, 17 had authors of them." Gracchus being now, by his power 
already declared againft Oflavius, arid the 18th was juft over the minds of the multitude, abfolute mafterof their 
going to determine the affair, when Gracchus, being fuffrages, formed a defign of raifing his father-in-law 
willing to try once more whether he could reclaim his Appius Claudius to the confu]ate next year, of promo- 
colleague, fufpended the collecting of the fuffrages ;~and ting his brother Caius to the tribunelhip, and getting 
addretfing OCtavius in the moft preffing terms conjured himfelf continued in the fame office. The laft was 
him not to expofe himfelf, by his obftinacy, to fo great what moft nearly concerned him ; his perl'on, as long 
a difgrace, nor tct give him the grief of having caft a as he was in office, being facred and inviolable. As. 
blemilh upon his colleague and friend, which neither the fenate was very aftive in endeavouring to get fuch 
■ time nor merit would ever wipe off. OCtavius, how- only elected into the college of tribunes as were enemies 
ever, continuing obftinate, was depofed, and the law to Gracchus and his faction, the tribune left no ftone 
paffed as Gracchus had propofed it the laft time, unturned to fecure his election. He told the people. 

The depofed tribune was dragged from the roftra by that the rich had refolved to affaffinate him as foon as 
the inceafed multitude, who would have intuited him he was out of his office ; he appeared in mourning, as 
further, had not the fenators and his friends facilitated was the cuftom in the greateft calamities; and bringing, 
hisefcape. ' Jl his children, yet young, into the forum, recommended 

The Licinian law being thus revived with one con- them to the people in fuch terms, as fhowed that he 
lent both by the city and country tribes, Gracchus defpaired of his own prefervation. At this fight the 
cuffed the people to appoint triumvirs, 01 three com- populace returned no anfwer, but by outcries and me- 
miffiorters, to haften its execution. In this comrailon naces againft the rich. 

the people gave Gracchus t e firft place ; and he had When the day appointed for the election of new 
intcrcft enough to get his father-in-law Appius Clau- tribunes came, the people were ordered to af&mble in, 
dius and his brother Caius Gracchus, appointed his the Capitol in the great court before the temple of Ju- 
colleagues. Thefe three fpent the whole fummer in piter. The tribes being met, Gracchus produced his 
travelling through all the Italian provinces, to examine petition, intreating the people to continue him one year 
what lands were held by any perfim above 500 acres, in longer in the office of tribune, in conilderation cf the 
order to divide them among the poor citizens. When great danger to which he was expefed, the rich having 
Gracchus returned from h ; s progrefs, he found, by the vowed his deftruftiou as foon as his peril n fhould be no- 
death of his chief agar, tout his abfence had not aba- more facred. This was indeed an unufual requeft, fit¬ 
ted either the hatred of the 1 ieh, or the love of the poor, having been long cuftomary not to continue any tribune 
toward him. As' it pi.,inly appeared that the deceafed in his office above a year, However, the tribes began 
had been poffoned, the tribune took this occafion to to vote, and the two firft declared for Gracchus. Here- 
apply himfelf again to his protectors, and implore their upon the rich made great clamours ; which terrified 1 

afliltance again ft the tiolencc and treachery < f his ene- Rubrius Varro, who prefided in the college of tribunes 
rules. The populace, more attached after this accident that day, to fuch a degree, that he refigned his place £0 
to their hero than ever, declared they would (land by Q^Mummius, who offered toprefide in his room. But 
him to the Lift drop cf their blood ; and. this their zeal this raffed a tumult among the tribunes themfelves ; fo 
encouraged him to add'a new claufe to the law, viz. that Gracchus wifely d'ffmiffed the aifernbly, andorder- 
that the ccmm : fficners ftruld like wife" inquire what ed them to meet again the next day. 
j. r.ds had been ofurped frem the republic. This was In the mean time the people, being fenfible of what 
touching theft waters in a meft tender point 5 fc-r rr.cft importance it was to them to prel'eive the life of fo 
° powerful 
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Ron If powerful a proteftor, not only conduced him home, 
' but watched by turns all night at his door. Next 

morning by break of day, Gracchus having aflem- 
bled his friends, led them from his houfe, and poded 
one half of them in the comitium, while he went up 
himfelf with the other to the Capitol. As foon as he 
appeared, the people faluted him with loud acclama¬ 
tions i>f joy. But fcarce was he placed in his tribunal, 
when Fulvius Flaccus a fenator, and friend to Grac¬ 
chus, breaking through tne crowd, came up to him, 
and gave him notice, that the fenators, who were af- 
fembled in the temple of Faith, which almod touched 
A confpi- that of Jupiter Capitolinus, had confpired againll his 
racyagainft life, and were refolved to attack him openly on his 
his life. very tribunal. Hereupon Gracchus tucked up his 
robe, as it were, to prepare for a battle ; and, after 
his example, fome of his party, feizing the (laves of 
the apparitors, prepared to defend themfelves, and to 
repel force by force. Thefe preparations terrified the 
other tribunes ; who immediately abandoned their 
places in a cowardly manner, and mixed with the 
crowd; while the prieds ran to (hut the gates of the 
temple, for fear of its being profaned. On the other 
hand, the friends of Gracchus, who were difperfed by 
parties in different places, cried out, We are ready : 
What mujl we do ? Gracchus whole voice could not 
be heard by all his adheients on account of the tu¬ 
mult, the clamours, and the confided cries of the dif¬ 
ferent parties, put his hand to his head ; which was 
the fignal agreed on to prepare for battle. But fome 
of his enemies, putting a malicious conftrudtion upon 
that gedure, immediately flew to the fenate, and told 
the fathers, that the feditious ti ibune had called for 
the crown to be put upon his head. Hereupon the 
fenators, fancying they already faw the king of Perga- 
nnis’s diadem on the tribune’s head, and the royal 
mantle on his (houlders, lefolved to give the conful 
leave to arm his legions, treat the friends of Gracchus 
as enemies, aud turn the comitium into a field of 
battle. 

But the conful Multius Scaevola, who was a pru¬ 
dent and moderate man, refufed to be the indrument 
of their ralli revenge, and to dilhor.our his confulate 
with the ma/Tacre of a difirmed people. As Calpur- 
riius Pifo, the other conful, was then in Sicily, the 
mod turbulent among the fenators cried out, “ Since 
one of our confuls is abfent, and the ether betrays 
the republic, let us do ourfelves juftice ; let us imme¬ 
diately go and dcmoliih with our own hands this idol 
of the people.” Scipio Nafica, who had been all 
along for violent mea.'ures, inveighed bitterly againft 
the conful for refit fing to fuccour the republic in her 
greatefl diftrefs. Scipio Uafica was the great grand- 
fon of Ci'.eius Scipio, the uncle of the fird Africanus, 
and confequently coufin to the Gracchi by their mo¬ 
ther Cornelia. But neverthelefs not one of the deflators 
betrayed a more irrecortcileable hatred againd the tri¬ 
bune than he. When the prudent conful refufed to arm 
his legi n c , and put the adherents of Gracchus to death 
contrary to the uiunl forms of ju(lice, he let no bounds 
to his fury, bn’', riling up from his place, cried out like 
a madman, “ Since our conful betrays us, let thofe who 
live the republic follow me.” Having uttered thefe 
words, he immediately walked out of the temple, at¬ 
tended by a great number of fenators. 
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Nafica threw ins robe over his (hcukirs, aim having «««>> 
covered his head with it, advanced with his followeis '"’’TaT)'**" 
into the crowd, where he was joined by a company of a Ruffle 
tire clients and friends of the patricians, armed with enfues, in 
davesand club,. Thefe, falling indifferently upon all 
who flood in their way, difperfed the crowd. Many of " 

Gracchus’s party took to their heels ; and in that tu¬ 
mult all the feats being overturned and broken, Nafica, 
armed with the leg of a broken bench, knocked down 
all who eppofed him, and at length reached Gracchus. 

One of his party feized the tribune by the lappet of his 
robe : but he, quitting his gown, fled in his tunic ; and 
as lie was in that hurry of (pints, which is infeparable 
from fear, leaping over the broken benches, he had the 
misfortune to flip and fall. As he was getting up again, 
he received a blow on the head, which dunned him : 
then his adverfarics ruffing in upon him, with repeated 
blows put an .end to his life. 

Rome was by his death delivered, according to Ci ¬ 
cero, irom a domelike enemy, who was more fortnidahl" 
to her than even that Numantiu, which had fii d kindled 
hts refentments. Perhaps no man was ever born with 
greater talents, or more capable of aggrandizing him- 
(elf, and doing honour to his country. But his grc.it 
mind, his manly courage, his lively, eafy, and power¬ 
ful eloquence, were, fays Cicero, like a ("word in the 
hands of a madman. Gracchus abufed them, net in 
fupportiug an unjuft caufe, but in conducing a good 
one with too much violence. Fie went fo far as to 
make fome believe that he had really foir.ething in 
view befides the intered of the people whom he pre¬ 
tended to relieve ; and therefore fome hidori.ms have 
reprefented him as a tyrant. But the mod judicious 
writers clear him from this impuiation, andaferibe his 
fird defign of reviving the Licinian law to an eager de¬ 
fire of being revenged on the fenators for the affront 
they had very unjudly put upon him, and the conful 
Mancinus, as we have hinted above. 'The law he at¬ 
tempted to revive had an air of jndice, which gave a 
fanftion to his revenge, without ending any blemilh on 
his reputation. 

The death of Gracchus did not put an end to the tu- His lrierd* 
mult. Above 300 of the tribune’s friends lod their nuff.icud. 
lives in the fray ; and their bodies were thrown, with 
that of Grace!):!', into the Tiber. Nay, the fenate 
carried their revenge beyond the fatal day which had 
flained the Capitol with Roman blood. They fought 
fi r all the friends of the late tt ibune, and without ary 
form of law aifaifinated fome, and forced others into 
banifiiment. Cuius Billius, one cf the mod zealous do 
fenders of the people, was feized by his enemies, and 
(hut up in a calk with fnakes and vipers, where he mi- 
ferably perilled. Though the laws prohibited any ci¬ 
tizen to take away the life of another before he had 
been legally condemned, Nafica and his followers were 
acquitted by the fenate, who enacted a decree, judify- 
ing all the cruelties committed againd Gracchus and 
his adherents. 

Thefe didurbances were for a fliort time interrupted 'rh^tlfflw 
by a revolt of the (laves in Sicily, occafioned by the bai.ccs h>" 
cruelty of their naders; but they being foon reduced, create. 
the cont.ds about the Semproidxn /,/«•, as it was called, 
again took place. Both parties were determined not 
to yield; and therefore the mod fatal ejects enfned. 

The fir ft thing cf corf.quenee wa: the d;a:h of Sci- 
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pio AiYio.tnu-, tlie Second, who was privately firangled The haughty Romans were now made thoroughly fen- 
in his bed by ioine oftne partifans of • the plebeian par- Able that they were not invincible : they were defeated 
tv, about 129 B, C. Cuius Gracchus, brother to him : hr almoil every engagement; and mufl foon have yield— 
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vi; ) bad been formerly killed, not only undertook the 
"revival of die Scrnproniun law, out propoled a new one, 
granting the rights of Roitiua citizensto all the Italian 
allies, who could receive no fhare-of the lands divided in 
eonfcquence of the Semproniari law. The cohfequebces 
of this were much, worfe than the former ; the flame 
Spread through all Italy ; and the nations who had made 
war with the republic in its infancy again commenced 
■enemies more formidable than before. Fregellte, a city 
of die Volfci, revolted : but being fuddenly attacked, 
was obliged to fubmit, and-was- rafed to the ground; 
which quieted matters hr the prelent. Gracchus, 
however, dill continued his attempts to humble the fe- 
nate and the fell of the patrician body : the ultimate 
eonfcquence of which was, that a price was fet on his 
head, and that of Fulvius his confederate, no lefs than 
their weight in gold, to any one who (hould bring them 
to Opimius the chief of the,patrician party. Thus the 


war. 


f See Pan* 


V.nm of pro- cuftom of profeription was begun by the patricians, of 
fcription which they themfelves foon had enough, Gracchus 
begun. ^nd p'ulvius were facriticed, but the diforders of the re- 
■public were not fo eafily cured, 

The inundation of the Cirnbri and Teutones put a 
flop to the. civil difeords for fome time longer ; but 
they being defeated, as related under the articles Cim- 
br.1 and Teutones, nothing prevented the troubles 
from being revived with greater fury than before, ex¬ 
cept the war with the Sicilian flaves, which had again 
commenced with more dangerous circumftances than 
ever. But this war being totally ended about 99 
B. C. no farther obftacle remained. Marius, the con- 
* See Nu- queror of Jugurtha * and the Cirnbri, undertook the 
midia. C aufe of the plebeians againft the fenate and patricians. 

Having afl’oeiated himfelf with Apuleius and Glaucia, 
two factious men, they carried their proceedings to 
inch a length, that an open rebellion commenced, and 
Marius himfelf was obliged to aff againft his allies. 
Peace, however, was for the prefent reftored by the 
maffacre of Apuleius and Glaucia, with a great number 
of their followers ; upon which Marius thought proper 
to leave the city. 

While factious men thus endeavoured to tear the re¬ 
public in pieces, the attempts of Well-meaning people 
to heal thole diviftons ferved only to involve the ftate 
in calamities ftill more grievous, The-confuls obferved, 
that many individuals of the Italian allies lived at 
Rome, and falfely pretended to be Roman citizens. 
By means of them, it was likewife perceived, that the 
plebeian party had acquired a great deal of its power ; 
as the votes of thefe pretended citizens were always at 
the fervice of the tribunes. The confuls therefore got 
a law pafled, commanding all thofe pretended citizens 
to return home. This was fo much refented by the 
Italian ftates,thatan univerfal defection took place. A 
fcheme was then formed by M. Livius Drufus, a tri¬ 
bune of the people, to reconcile all orders of men ; but 
„ 1 . , this only made matters worfe, and procured his own af- 

6 ° Cia fafllnation. His death feemed a fignal for war. The 
Marfi, Peligni, Samnites, Campanians, and Luca- 
nians, and in fhort all the provinces from the river Liris 
to the Adriatic, revolted at once, and formed them¬ 
felves into a republic, in oppofition to that of Rome. 


edj' had they not fallen Upon a method of dividing 
their enemies. A law was pafled, enafting, that all 
the nations in Italy, wh'ofe alliance with Rome was in- 
difputable, ’{hould enjoy the right of Roman citizens. 

This drew off feveral nations from the alliance ; and at 
the fame time,' Sylla taking upoilhim the command of 
the Roman aimies, fortune loon declared in favour of 
the latter. 

The 1 fuccefs of Rome aaainft the allies ferved only to 
bring greater miferfes Upon herfelf. Marius and Sylla 
became rivals; the former adhering to'the people, and 
the latter to the patricians. Marins aflbeiated with one 
of the tribunes named Sulpitius in conjunction with 
whom he raifeJ fuch difturbarices, that Sylla was for¬ 
ced to retire from the city. Having thus driven off 
his rival, Marius got himfelf appointed general againft 
Mithridates -j- king of Pontus ; but the foldiers refufed 
to obey any other than Sylla. A civil war immediately ^ 
enfued, in which Marius was driven out in his turn, 
and a price fet upon his head and . that of Sulpitius, 

With many of their adherents. Sulpitius was foon fei- 
zed and killed ; but Marius made his efcape. In the 
mean time, however, the cruelties of Sylla rendered 
him obnoxious both to the fenate and people ; andCin- 
na, a furious partifan of the Marian faftion, being cho- 
fen conful, cited him to give an account of his conduft. 

Upon this Sylla thought proper to fet out for Afia ; 

Marius Was recalled from Africa, whither he had fled ; 
and immediately on his landing in Italy, was joined by 
a great pumber of fhepherds, flaves, and men of defpe- 
rate fortunes ; fo that he foon faw himfelf at the head 
of a confiderable army. ^ 

Cinna, in the mean time, whom the fenators had de- Horrid 
pofed and driven out of Rome, folicited and obtained cruelties 
a powerful army from the allies; and being joined by committed 
Sertorius, a mod able and experienced general, the Marius* 1 * 
two, in conjunction with Marius, advanced, towards the &c ’ 
capital; and as their forces daily increafed, a fourth 
army was formed under the command of Papirius Car- 
bo. The fenate raifed fome forces to defend the city ; 
but the troops being vaftly inferior in number, and 
likewife inclined to the contrary fide, they were obli¬ 
ged to open their gates to the confederates. Marius 
entered at the head of a numerous guard compofed of 
flaves, whom he called his Bardiaans , and whom he 
defigned to employ in revenging himfelf on his ene¬ 
mies. The firft order he gave thefe aflaflins was, to 
murder all who came to falute him, and were not an- 
fwered with the like civility. As every one was for¬ 
ward to pay his compliments to the new tyrant, this or¬ 
der proved the deftruffion of vaft numbers. At laft 
thefe Bardiaeans abandoned themfelves to fuch exceffes 
in every kind of vice, that Cinna and Sertorius or¬ 
dered their troops to fall upon them ; which being 
inftantly put in execution, they were all cut off to a 
man. 

By the deftruffion of his guards, Marius was re¬ 
duced to the neceffity of taking, a method of gratifying 
his revenge fomewhat more tedious, though equally 
effeffual. A conferrence was held between the four 
chiefs, in which Marius feemed quite frantic with rage. 

Sertorius endeavoured to moderate his fury ; but, being 

over- 
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Rome. over-ruled by Cinna and Carbo, a refolution was taken 
to murder without mercy all the fenators who had op- 
pofed the popular faction. This was immediately put 
in execution. A general llaughter commenced, which 
lafted five days, and during which the greateft part of 
the obnoxious fenators were cut off, their heads ftuck 
upon poles over-againft the roftra, and their bodies 
dragged with hooks into the forum, where they were 
left to be devoured by dogs. Sylla’s houfe was de- 
molilhed, his goods confifcated, and he himfelf declared 
an enemy to his country; however, his wife and chil¬ 
dren had the good fortunate to make their efcape.— 
This maffacre was not confined to the city of Rome. 
The foldiers, like as many blood-hounds, were difper- 
fed over the country in fearch of thofe who fled. The 
neighbouiing towns, villages, and all the highways, 
fwarmed with affaftins ; and on this occaflon Plutarch 
obferves with great concern, that the mod facred ties 
of friendlhip and hofpitality are not proof againft trea¬ 
chery, in the day of adverflty, for there were but very 
few who did not difcover their friends who had fled to 
lg them for Ihelter. 

Syllathree- This daughter being over, Cinna named himfelf and 
tens re- Marius confuls for the enfuing year ; and thefe tyrants 

venge. feemed refolved to begin the new year as they had 

ended the old one : but, while they were preparing to 
renew their cruelties, Sylla, having proved vidtorious 
in the eaft, fent a long letter to the fenate, giving an ac¬ 
count of his many victories, and ^is refolution of return¬ 
ing to Rome, not to reflore peace to his country, but 
to revenge himfelf of his enemies, i. e. to deftroy thofe 
whom Marius had fpared. This letter occafioned an 
univerfal terror. Marius, dreading to enter the lifts 
with fuch a renowned warrior, gave himfelf up to ex- 
ceffive drinking, and died. His fon was affociated with 
Cinna in the government, though not in the confulfliip 
and proved a tyrant no lefs.cruel than his father. The 
fenate declared one Valerius Flaccus general of the for¬ 
ces in the eaft, and appointed him a confiderable army ; 
but the troops all to a man deferted him, and joined 
Sylla. Soon after, Cinna declared himfelf conful a 
third time, and took for his colleague Papirius Carbo ; 
but the citizens, dreading the tyranny of thefe inhuman 
monfters, fled in crowds to Sylla, who was now jn 
Greece. To him the fenate fent deputies, begging 
that he would have compaflion on his country, and not 
carry his refentment to fuch a length as to begin a ci¬ 
vil war ; but he replied, that he was coming to Rome 
full of rage and revenge; and that all his enemies, if 
the Roman people confented to it, Ihould perilh either 
by the fword or the axes of the executioners. Upon 
this feveral very numerous armies were formed againft 
him ; but, through the mifcondudt of the generals who 
commanded tljem, thefe armies were everywhere de¬ 
feated, or went over to the enemy. Pompey, after¬ 
wards ftyled the Great., fignalized himfelf in this war, 
and embraced the party of Sylla. The Italian nations 
took fome one fide and fome another, as their different 
inclinations led them. Cinna, in the mean time, was 
killed in a tumult, and young Marius and Carbo 
fucceeded him ; but the former having ventured 
an engagement with S> 11 a, was by him defeated, 
and forced to fly to Prsenefte, where he was clofely 
befieged. 


Thus was Rome reduced to the lowed degree of Koine, 
mifery, when one Pontius Telefinus, a Samnite of great 
experience in war, projedled the total ruin of the city. Home in 
He had joined, or pretended to join, the generals of tlx utmotl 
the Marian fa< 5 tion with an aimy of 40,000 men ; and danger 
therefore marched towards Prsenefte, as if he defigned j. 1 ^’ * e,e ' 
to relieve Marius. By this means he drew Sylla and jjamuitev 
Pompey away from the capital ; and then decamping 
in the night, over-reached thefe two generals, and by 
break of day was within 10 furlongs of the Collatine 
gate. He then pulled off the mafk; and declaring 
himfelf as much an enemy to Marius as to Sylla, told 
his troops, that it was not his deflgn to atlift one Ro¬ 
man againft another, but to deftroy the whole race. 

“ Let fire and fword (faidhe) deftroy all ; let no quar¬ 
ter be given ; mankind can never be free as long as one 
Roman is left alive.”—Never had this proud metropo¬ 
lis been in greater danger ; nor ever had any city a more 
narrow efcape. The Roman ycath inarched out to 
oppofe him, but were driven back'with great Daughter. 

Sylla himfelf was defeated, and forced to fly to his 
camp. Telefinus advanced with more fury than ever ; 
but, in the mean time, the other wing of his army ha¬ 
ving been defeated by M. Crafliis, the victorious gene¬ 
ral attacked the body where Telefinus commanded, and 
by putting them to flight, faved his country from the 
moil imminent danger. 

Sylla, having now no enemy to fear, marched firft 187 
to.Atemnae, and thence to Rome. From the former Moriftious 
city be carried 8oco piifoners to Rome, and caufed " ucit y ot 
them all to be maffacred at once in the circus. jqj b Sylla. 
cruelty next fell upon the Prseneftines, 12,000 of whom 
were maffacred without mercy. Young Marius had 
killed himfelf, in order to avoid falling into the hands 
of fuch a cruel enemy. Soon after, the inhabitants of 
Norba, a city of Campania, finding themfelves unable 
to refill the forces of the tyrant, fet fire to their Louies, 
and all perilhed in the flames. The taking of thefe 
cities put an end to the civil war, but not to the cruel¬ 
ties of Sylla. Having affembled the people in the co- 
mitium, he told them, that he was refolved not to fpare 
a Angle perfon who had borne arms againft him. This 
cruel refolution he put in execution with the moft un¬ 
relenting vigour; and having at laft cut off all thofe 
whom he thought capable of oppoiing him, Sylla 
caufed himfelf to he declared perpetual didlator, 
or, in other words, king and abfolute lovereign of 
Rome. rg7 

This revolution happeened about 80 B. C. and from He is pra- 
this time we may date the lofs of the Roman liberty. claimed 
Sylla indeed refigned his power in two years ; but the 
citizens of Rome having nice fubmitted, were ever at ° r ' 
after more inclined to l'ubmit to a mailer. Though 
individuals retained the fame enthuiiaitic notions of li¬ 
berty as before, yet the minds of the generality feem 
from this time to have inclined towards monarchy. 

New mailers were indeed already prepared for the re. 
public. Csefar and Pompey had eminently diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their martial exploits, and were 
already rivals. They were, however, for fome time 
prevented from raifing any diftuvbances by being kept 
at a diftance from each other. Sertorius, one of the 
generals of the Marian fatftion, and the only one of 
them poffeffed either of honour or probity, had retired 
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. ” into Spain, where lie credited a republic independent of 
w "' v ~ w Rome. 1 ‘ompey and Metellas, twoof the. beft reputed 
generals in Rome, were fent againft him ; but inftead 
of conquering, they were on all occafions conquered 
by him, and obliged to abandon their enterprile with 
elifgracc. At I a It Sertorius was treacheroufly murder¬ 
ed ; and the traitors, who after his death ufurped the 
command, being totally deftitute of his abilities, vvcie 
< • a ft! y defeated by Pompey: and thus that general reap¬ 
ed an undelcrved honour from concluding the war with 
luccefs* 

The Spanifli war was fcarce ended, when a very 
dangerous one was excited by Spartacus, a Thracian 
■gladiator. For fome time this rebel proved very fuc- 
<.elsful ; but at lart was tot tily defeated and killed by 
'Craflls. The fugitives, however, rallied again, to 
1( ; 9 the number of 500Q ; but, being totally defeated by 
Punspcy Pompey, the latter took occalion from thence to claim 
■uni Craffus the glory which was juftly due to Craffus, Being thus 
afftime become extremely popular, and fetting no bounds to 

Uiorit. aU " ^' s ain bition, he was chofen conful along with Craffus. 

Both generals were at the head of powerful armies ; 
and a conteft between them immediately began about 
who fhould firft lay down their arms. With difficulty 
they were in appearance reconciled, and immediately 
began to oppoie one another in.a new way. Pompey 
courted the favour of the people, by reinftating the 
tribunes in their ancient power, which had been greatly 
abridged by Sylla. Craffus, though naturally covetous, 
entertained the populace with furprifing profufion at 
10,000 tables, and at the fame time diftributed coin 
fufficient to maintain their families for three months — 
Thefe prodigious expences will feem lefs furprifing, 
v lea we ccnfider that Craffus was the richeft man in 
Rome, and that his eftate amounted to upwards of 
rooo talents, i. e. 1,356,250 1 . fterling. Notwithftand- 
i up his utmoft efforts, how'ever, Pompey ftill had the 
lupetiority; and was therefore propofe,d as a proper 
ptrfon to be employed for clearing the feas of pirates. 
]n this new ftation a moft extenlive power was to be 
granted to him. He was to have an abfolute authority 
lor three years over all the feas within the ftraits or pil¬ 
lars of Hercules, and over all the countiies for the 
ipace of 400 furlongs from the fea. He was empower¬ 
ed to raife as many foldiers and mariners as he thought 
proper ; to take what fums of money he pleafed out of 
the public treafury without being accountable for 
them ; and to choofe out of the fenate fifteen fenators 
to be his lieutenants, and to execute his orders when he 
himfclf could not be prefent. The fenfible part of the 
people were againft inverting one man with lb much 
power ; but the unthinking multitude rendered all. op- 
pofition fruitlefs. The tribune Rofcius attempted to 
fpeak again It it, but was prevented by the clamours of 
the people. He then held up two of his fingers, to 
Row that be was for dividing that extenfive commiffion 
between two perfons: but on this the affembly burft 
out into fuch hideous outcres, that a crow flying acci¬ 
dentally over the comitium, was ftunned with the noife, 
and fell down among the rabble. This law being agreed 
to, Pompey executed his commiffion fo much to the 
public fatisfaction, that on his return a new law was 
propofed in his favour. By this he was to be appoint¬ 
ed general of all the forces in Afia ; and as he was ftill 
to retain the fovereignty of the feas, he was now in 
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fad! made foVere’gn of all the Rost. an empire.— 1 
This law was fuppcrled by Cicero and Caefar, the 
former afpiring at' the cor folate, and the latter plea- 
fed to fee the Romans fo readily appointing them- 
ielves a martcr. Pompey;’however, executed his com¬ 
miffion with the utmoil fidelity and fuccefs, com¬ 
pleting the conqueft of Pontus, Albania, Iberia, &c. 
which had been fuccclsfully'begun, by Sylla and X.u- 
cullus. 

But while Pompey was thus aggrandifirg himfelf, coiUmncv 
the republic was on; the point of being fubvcrtcJ by 0 f Catilh-- 
a confpiruey formed by Lucius Sergius Catiline. He 
was deicetided from an illuftrious family j but having 
quite ruined his eftate, and rendered himfelf infamous 
by a feries of the moil deteft.ible crimes, he affociatcd 
with a number of others in circumftahces fimilar to 
his own, in order to repair their broken fortunes by 
ruining their country. Their fcherne was to murder 
the confuls together with the greateft part of the fe¬ 
nators, fet fire to the city in different places, and then 
feize the government. This wicked dsfigp. mifearried 
twice ; but was not on that account dropped by the 
confpirators. Their party increased every day ; and 
both Caefur and Craffus, who fince the departure of 
Pompey had ftudied to gain the affeflions of the peo¬ 
ple as far as poffible, were thought to have been privy 
tb the conspiracy. At laft, however, the matter was 
difeovered by means of a young knight, who bad indif- 
ereetly revealed the fecret to his paramour. Catiline 
then openly took the -field, and, f >or, railed a confider- 
abie army : but was utterly defeated and killed about 
62 B. C. ; and thus the republic was freed from the 
prefent danger. 

In the mean time, Csefar continued to advance in 
popularity and in power. Soon after the defeat of 
Catiline 1 , be was created pontifex maximas ; and after 
that was fent into Spain, where he fubdued feveVal na¬ 
tions that had never before been- fubjed to Rome.—- 
While he was thus employed, his rival Pompey re¬ 
turned from the eaft, and was received with the higheft 
honours ; but though ftill as ambitious as ever, he now 
affefted extraordinary modefty, and declined accepting 
of the applaufe which was offered him. His aim was 
to affume a fovereign authoiity without feeming to de¬ 
fire it; but,he was foon convinced,'that, if he defired 
to reign over his fellow-citizens, it muft be by force of 
arms. He therefore renewed his intrigues, and fpared 
no pains, however mean and fcandalous, to inereafe his 
popularity. Csefar, on his return from Spain, found 
the fovereignty divided between Craffus and Pompey, 
each of wh'm was, ineffectually draggling to get the 
better of the other. Csefar, no lefs ambitious than the 
other two, propofed that they fhould put an end to their 
differences, and take him for a partner in their power. 

In fliort, he projedted a triumvirate, or atfi>cia<tion of T , 
three perfons, (Pompey, Craffus, and himfelf), in which triumvi- 
fhould be lodged the whole power of the fenate and rate, 
people; and, in order to m ike their confederacy more 
lading, they bound themfelves by-mutual oaths and pre- 
miies to (land by each other ? and fuffer nothing to be 
undertaken or carried into execution without the una¬ 
nimous confent of ail the three. 

Thus was the liberty of the Romans taken away a 
fecond time, nor did they ever afterwards recover it; 
though at prefent none perceived that this was the cafe, 

except 
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except Cato. The affociation of the triumvirs was for 
a long time kept fecrct; and nothing- appeared to the 
people except the reconciliation of Pompeyand Craflus, 
for which the Hate reckoned itfelf indebted to Cxfar. 
The firft confequence of the triumvirate was the con- 
fullhip of Julius Cxtar. But though this was obtained 
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ther Cxfar or Pompey (hould firft refign the command 
of their armies, and return to the rank of private per- 
fons. As both parties faw, that whoever firft laid down 
his arms muft of courfe fubmit to the other, both refu- 
fed to difarm themfelves. As Cxfar, however, had 
amafl’ed immenfe riches in Gaul, he was now in a condi- 


Rome. 


by the favour of Pompey and Craflus, he found him- tionnot only to maintain an army capable of vying with 
"■ ' '' ■’ -- 1 -- — ' ' r ' 1 Pompey, but even to buy over the leading men in Rome 

to his intereft. One of the confills, named JEmilius 
Paulus, coft him no lefs than 1500 talents, or 3 10,625], 
fterling; but the other, named Marcellas, could not be 
gained at any price. Pompey had put at the head of 
the tribunes one Scribonius Curio, a young patrician of 
great abilities, but fo exceedingly debauched and extra¬ 
vagant, that he owed upwards of four millions and 
a. half fterling. Cxfar, by enabling him to fatisfy his 
creditors, and fupplying him with money to purfue his 
debaucheries, fecured him to his intereft ; and Curio, 
without feeming to be in Cxfar’s intereft, found means 
to do him the moft effential fervice. He propofed that 
both generals (hould be recalled ; being well allured that 
Pompey would' never confent to part with his army, 
or lay down the government of Spain with which he 
had been inverted, fo that Cxfar might draw from Pom- 
pey’s refufal a pretence for continuing himfelf in his 
province at the head df his troops. This propofal threw 
the oppolite party into great embarrailments ; and while 
both profeffed their pacific intentions, both continued 

in readinefs for the moft obftinate and bloody war._ 

Cicero took upon himfelf the office of mediator ; but 
Pompey would hearken to no terms of accommodation. 
The orator, furprifed to find him fo obftinate at the 


felf difappointed in the colleague he wanted to aflociate 
with him in that office. He had pitched upon one 
whom he knew he could manage as he pleafed, and dif- 
tributed large fums among the people in order to en¬ 
gage them to vote for him. The fenate,however, and 
even Cato himfelf, refolved to defeat the triumvir at 
his own weapons ; and having therefore fet up another 
candidate, diftributed fuch immenfe fums on the oppo- 
fite fide, that Cxfar, notwithftanding the vaft riches he 
had acquired, was forced to yield. This defeat pro¬ 
ved of fmall confequence. Cxfar fet himfelf to engage 
the affections of the people; and this he did, by an 
agrarian law, fo effectually, that he was in a manner 
idolised. The law was in itfelf very reafonable and 
juft; neverthelefs, the fenate, perceiving the defign 
with which it was propofed, thought themfelves bound 
to oppofe it. Their oppofition, however, proved 
fruitlefs : the confui Bibulus, who (hewed himfelf moft 
aCtive in his endeavours againft it, was driven out of 
the affembly with the greateft indignity, and from that 
day became of no coniideration ; fo that Casfar was 
reckoned the foie CQpiut. 

The next ftep taken by Caefar was to fecure the 
knights, as he had already done the people ; and for 
this purpofe he abated a third of the rents which they 


annually paid into the treafury ; after which he go- fame time that he negleCted to ftrengthen his army, 
verned Rome with an abfolute (way during the time of ~ n ’'' ’ ' ^ 

his confulate. The reign of this triumvir, however, 
was ended by his expedition into Gaul, where his mi¬ 
litary exploits acquired him the higheft reputation.-'— 

Pompey and Craflus in the mean time became confuls. 


and governed as defpotically as Cxfar himfelfhad done. 
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afked him with what forces he defigned to make head 
againft Cxfar? To which the other anfwered, that he 
needed but ftamp with his foot, and an army would ftart 
up out of the ground. This confidence he affumed be- 
caufe he persuaded himfelf that Cxfar’s men would 
abandon him if matters came to extremities. Cxfar, 

On the expiration of their firft confulate, the republic however, though he affected great moderation, yet kept 
fell into a kind of anarchy, entirely owing to the difor- himfelf in readinefs for the word ; and therefore, when 
ders occalioned by the two late confuls. At laft, how- the fenate parted the fatal decree for a civil war, he was 
ever, this confulion was ended by railing Craffus and not in the lead alarmed. This decree was iffued in the The d-cree 
Pompey to the confulate a lecond time. This was no year 49 B. C. and was expreffed in the following words: fl>r a tivi1 
fooner done, than a new partition of the empire was “ Let the confuls for the year, the proconful Pompey, 
propofed. Craffus was to have Syria and all the eaftern the pixtors, and all thole in or near Rome who have 

been confuls, provide for the public fafety by the moft 
proper means.” This decree was no fooner parted, than 
the coniul Marcellus went, with his colleague Lentulus, 
to a boufe at a fmall diftance from the town, where 
Pompey then was; and prefenting him with a fword, 

“ We require you (laid he) to take upon you with this 


war. 


provinces, Pompey was to govern Africa and Spain, 
and Cxlar to be continued in Gaul, and all this for the 
fpace of five years. This law was parted by a great ma¬ 
jority ; upon which Craflus undertook an expedition 
againft the Pmthians, whom he imagined he fhould ca- 
lily overcome, and then enrich himfelf with their fpoils 


Cxfir applied with great aifiduity to the completing of the defence of the republic, and the command of h 


the conquert of Gau:; and Pompey having nothing to 
do in his province, ft aid at P^ome to govern the republic 
alone. 

The affairs of the Romans were now haftening to a 
crirts. Cr.iiius, having oppreffed all the provinces of 
the eaft, was totally defeated and k:lled bv the Par- 
thi-tns '■ ; after which the two gteat locals Cxfar and 
Pompey weie left alone, without any third peil'on who 
could hold the balance between them, or prevent the 
deadly quarrel*, which were about to enfue., Matters, 
however, continued pretty'quiet till Gaul was reduced 
to a Roman p’Ovince The queftion tl.cn v as, vvhe- 
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troops.” Pompey obeyed ; and Cxfar was by the (lime 
decree diverted of his office, and one Lucius Domitius 
appointed to fucceed him, the new governor being em¬ 
powered to raife 40CO men in order to take poffeffion 
of his province. 

War being thus reftlved on, the fenate ahd Pompey 
began to make the neceil'.ry preparations for oppofiro- 
Cxfar. The attempt of the latter to withftand their 
authority they termed a tumult; from which contempti¬ 
ble epithet ic appeared that they either did not know, 
or d’d not dread, the enemy whom, they were bringing 
upon themfelves. Hwever, they ordered 30,cco°Ro- 
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man lorces to be ^enabled, together with as many- fa, the Pelignv 'which Bomitus. Ahenobarbus defended Rome, 
re;gn troops as Pompey ffiould think proper ; the ex- with,-thirty cohorts. But .Cxlar. no fo.oner invefted it* 
pence of which armament was defrayed from the public than, the garrifon betrayed them commander, and deli- 
treafury. The governments of provinces, and all pub- veredhim up. with many fenators, who had taken re¬ 
lic honours, were beftowed upon fuch as were remark, fuge in, the place, .to Caefar, who granted them their 
able for their attachment to Pompey and their enmity to lives and liberty.. , Domains, fearing the refentment of 
Csefar. The latter, however, was by no means wanting the conqueror,. hpd.Qrderedone ofhis flaves, whom he 
m what concerned his own intereft. Three of', the tri, ufe(Las a.phyfician, to give him a dcfe ofpoifon. When 
bune.s who had been his friends were driven out of Rome, he came to experience the humanity- of the conqueror, 
and arrived in his camp difguifed like flaves. Caefar he lamented his misfortune, and blamed the haftinefs 
IhoweJ them to his army in this ignominious habit; of his. own refolution. But his phyfician,,who had. on- 
and, fetting forth the iniquity of the fenate and patri- ly given him a : fleeping.draught, comforted him, and- 
cians, exhorted his men to hand by-their general under received his liberty as a reward for his affection. 
whom they had ferved fo long with fuccefs; and finding Pompey, thinking: himfelf no longer, fafe at Capua Bdieges 
by their acclamations that he could depend on them, he after the redudtion of Corfinium, retired to Brundu- i>onI P c y. 
194 refolved to begm hoftilities immediately. fium, with a defign to carry the war into the eaft, whoefca P« 

Hoftilities The fir ft defign of Csefar was to make himfelf mafter where all. the governors were his creatures. Cxfar fol- by a ftrata ~ 

clfar by °f Arimiiium, a city bordering upon Cifalpine Gaul, lowed him clofe; and arriving with his army before gem ’ 

' ’ ; and confequentlv a part of his province; but as this Brundufium,.inverted the: place on the land-fide, and: 

•would be looked upon as a declaration of war, he re-; undertook to fh-ut up. the port.by aftaccado of his.own 
-folved to keep his defign as private as poflible. At that invention. But, before- the work was completed, the-' 

•time he himfelf was at Ravenna, from whence he fent fleet which had conveyed the two coufuls with thirty, 
a detachment towards the Rubicon, defiring the officer cohorts to Dyrrhachium being returned, Pompey re- 
who commanded it to wait for him on the banks of that folved to make his efcape, which he conduced with all 

river. The next day he affi fled at a fhow of gladiators, the experience and dexterity of a great officer. He 

and made a great entertainment, Towards the clofe of kept his departure- very fecret; but, at the fame time,- 
the day he rofe from table, defiring, his g.uefts to ft ay made-all neceflary preparations for thefacilitating of it- 
till he came back, which he.faid would be very foon ; In the firft place, he walled up the gates, then dug deep 
but, inftead of returning to the company, he immedi- and wide ditches crofs all the flreets, except only thefe 
ately fet out for the Rubicon, having left orders to fome- two that led: to the. portin the ditches he planted 
of his moft intimate friends to follow him through dif- ftarp pointed flakes, covering them with hurdles and 
. ferent roads, to avoid being obferved. Having arriyed earth. After thefe precautions, he- gave exprefs orders 

at the Rubicon, which parted Cifpaline Gaul from Ita- that all the citizens ihould keep within doors, left: they, 
ly, the fucceeding misfortunes of the empire occurred: ffiould betray his defign to the.enemy-; and then, in the 
to his mind, and made him hefitate. Turning then to fpace of three days, embarked all his troops, except 
Afinius Pollio, “ If I do not crofs the river (faid he),, the fight-armedinf an try, whom he had placed on th'e 
I am undone; and if I do crofs it, how many calami- walls; and thefe likewife, on a-fignal given, abandon- 
ties {hall I by this means bring upon Rome !” Having irig their polls, repaired with great expedition to the 
-thus fpoken, he mufed a few minutes ; and then crying ffiips. Csfar,.perceiving-the walls unguarded, ordered 
out, “ The die is caft,” he threw himfelf into the. ri- his men to fcale them, and make what hafle they could' 
ver, and crofling it, marched with all poflible fpeed to after the enemy. In the heat of the purfuit, they would 
Ariminum, which he reached and furprifed before day- have fallen into the ditches which Pompey had prepared 

break. From thence, as he had but one legion with for them, had not the Brandufians warned them of the 

him, he difpatched orders to the formidable army he danger* and, byanany windings:and tamings, led them 

had left in Gaul to crofs the mountains and join him. to the haven, where.they found all the fleet under-fail, 

The aflivity of Casfar ftruck the oppofite party with, except two velTels, which had run aground in going 

-the greateft terror; and indeed not without reafon, for out of the harbour. Thefe Csefar took, made the 

they had been extremely negligent in making prepara- fbldiers on board prifoners, and brought them affiore. 
tions againft fuch a formidable opponent. Pompey Caefar, feeing himfelf, by the flight of his rival, maf- 
himfelf, no lefs alarmed than the reft, left Rome with a . ter of all Italy from the Alps to the fea, was deiirous 
defign to retire to Capua, where he bad two legions to fellow and attack him before he was joined by the 
whom he had formerly draughted out of Csefar’s army. fupplies which he expelled from.Afia. But being defi. 

He communicated his intended flight to the fenate ; but titute of .flopping, he refolved to go firft to Rome, and 
.at the fame time acquainted them, that if any magiftrate fettle fome fort of government there; mid then pafs in- 
or fenator refufed to follow him, he fliould be treated as to Spain, to drive from thence Pompey’s troops, who 
a friend to Caefar and an enemy to his country. In the had taken pofleffion of that great continent, under the - 
mean time Caefar, having raifed new troops in Cifalpine command of Afranius and Petreius. Before he left 
Gaul, fent Marc Antony with a detachment to feize Brundufium, he fent Scribcnius Curio with three legions. 

Aretium, and fome other officers to fecure Pifaurum into Sicily, and ordered Valerius, one ofhis lieute- 

and Fanum, while he himfelf marched at the head of nants, to get together what ffiips he could, and crofs. 

195 the thirteenth legion to Auximum, which opened its over with one legion into Sardinia. Cato, who com- 

Takes fe- gates to him. From Auximum he advanced into Pi- manded in Sicily, upon the firft hews of Curio’s land- 

veral towns. cenum , where he was joined by the twelfth legion from ing there, abandoned the ifland, and retired to the 

Tranfalpine Gaul. As Picenum readily fubmitted to camp of the confuls at Dyrrhachium ; and Valerius 

him, he led his forces againft Corfinium, the capital of no looner appeared with his linall fleet oft Sardinia,' 

than 
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than the Caralitini, now the Inhabitants of Cagliari, 
drove out Aurelius Cotta, who commanded there for 
the fenate, and put Caefar’s lieutenant in poffeffion both 
of their city and ifland. 

In the mean time the general himfelf advanced to¬ 
wards Rome ; and on his march wrote to all the fena- 
tors then in Italy, defiring them to repair to the capi¬ 
tal, and affi-ft him with their council. Above all, he 
was defirous to fee Cicero J but could not prevail upon 
him to return to Rome. As Caefar drew near the ca¬ 
pital, he quartered his troops in the neighbouring mu- 
nicipia; and then advancing to the city, out of a pre¬ 
tended refpeft to the ancient cuftoms, he took up his 
quarters in the fuburbs, whither the whole city crowd¬ 
ed to fee the famous conqueror of Gaul, who had been 
abfent near ten years. And now fuch of the tribunes 
of the people as had fled to him for refuge reaffirmed 
their fundtions, mounted theroftra, and endeavoured by 
their fpeeqhes to reconcile the people to the head of 
their party. Marc Antony particularly, -and Caflius 
Longinus, two of Caefar’s nroft zealous partifans, moved 
that the fenate ftiould meet in the fuburbs, that the ge¬ 
neral might give them an account of his conduct. Ac¬ 
cordingly, fuch of the fenaters as were at Rome affem- 
bled ; when Caefar made a fpeech in juftification of all 
his proceedings, and concluded his -harangue with pro- 
pofing a deputation to Pompey, with offers of an ac¬ 
commodation in an amicable manner. He even defired 
the confcript fathers, to whom in appearance he paid 
great deference, to nominate fome of their venerable 
body to carry propofals of peace to the confuls, and the 
general of the confular army ; but none of the fenators 
would take upon him that commiffion. He then began 


having fettled his affairs in great hafte at Rome, re¬ 
turned to Ariminum, affembled'his legions there, and 
paffmg the Alps, entered Tranfalpine Gaul. There he 
was informed that the inhabitants of Marfeilles had re- 
folved to refufe him entrance into their city; and that 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, whom he had generoufly 
pardoned and fet at liberty after the reduction of Cor- 
finium, had fet fail for Marfeilles with feven galleys, 
having on board a great number of his clients and 
flaves, with a defign to raife the city in favour of Pom¬ 
pey. Caefar, thinking it dangerous to let the enemy 
take poffeffion of fuch an important place, fent for die 
15 chief magiftrates of the city, and advifed them not 
to begin a war with him, but rather follow the example 
of Italy, and fubmit. The magiffrates returned to the 
city, and foon after informed him that they were to 
ftand neuter ; but in the mean time Domitius arriving 
with his fmall fquadron, was received into the city, and 
declared general of all their forces. Hereupon Caefar 
immediately invefted the town with three legions, and 
ordered twelve galleys to be built at Arelas, now Arks , 
in order to block up the port. But as the fiege was 
like to detain him too long, he left C. Trebonins to 
carry it on, and D. Brutus to command the fleet, while 
he continued his march into Spain, where he began the 
war with all the valour, ability, and fuccefs of a great 
general. Pompey had three generals in this continent, 
which was divided into two Roman provinces. Varro 
commanded in Farther Spain; and Petreius and Afra- 
nius, with equal power, and two confiderable armies, 
in Hither Spain. Caefar, while he was yet at Marfeilles, 
fent Q^Fabius, one of his lieutenants, with three legions, 
to take poffeffion of the paffes of the Pyrenees, which 


to think of providing himfelf with the neceffary fums Afranius had feized.Fabius executed his commiffion with 


for carrying on die war, and had recourfe to the public 
treafury. But Metellus, one of the tribunes, oppcrfesd 
him ; alleging a law forbidding any one to open the 
treafury, but in the prefence and with the ccnfent of 
the confuls. Caefar, however, without regarding the 
tribune, went direftly to the temple of Saturn, where 
the public money was kept. But the keys of the tiea- 
fury having been carried away by the conful Lentulus, 
he 01 dered the doors to be broken open. This Metel¬ 
lus oppofed : but Caefar, in a paflion, laying his hand 
on his (word, threatened to kill him if he gave him any 
farther diftuTbance; which fo terrified Metellus, that 
he withdrew. Caefar took out of the treafury, which 
was ever after at his command, an immenie fum ; fome 
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great bravery, entered Spain, and left the way open 
for Ctefar, who quickly followed him. As foon as he 
bad croffed the mountains, he fent out fcouts to obferve 
the fituation of the enemy ; by whom he was informed, 
that Afranius and Petreius having joined their forces, 
confiding of five legions, 20 cohorts of the natives, and 
5000 horfe, were advantageoufly polled on an hill of an 
eafy afcent in the neighbourhood of Ilerda, now Lerida,' 
in Catalonia. Upon this advice Caefar advanced within 
fight of the enemy, and encamped in a plain between 
the Sicoris and Cinga, now the Segro and Cinca. Be- Is reduced 
tween the eminence on which Afranius had polled him- t0 g rcat 
felf, and the city of Ilerda, was a fmall plain, and in the ^ lftrel6 '* 
middle of it a rifing ground, which Caefar attempted to SpaiH ' 
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fay, 300,600 pounds weight of gold. With this fupply feize, in order to cut off by that means the communi 
of money he. raifed troops all over Italy, and fent go- cation between the enemy’s camp and the city, from 
vernors into all the provinces filbjedt to the republic. whence they had all their provisions. This occafioned 
Caefar now made Marc Antony commander in chief a (harp difpute between three of Caefar’s legions and an 
of the armies in Italy, fent his brother C. AntOnius to equal niimbdr of the enemy, which lafted five hours with 
govern Illyricum, afligned Cifalpme Gaul to Licinius equal fuccefs, both parties claiming the victory. Bat 
Craffus, appointed M. .ffLmllius Lepidus governor of after ail, Afranitis’s men. who had firfl: feized the poll, 
the capital ; and having get together fome Ihips to maintained themielves in poffeffion of it in fpite of Cje- 


cruife in the Adriatic and Mediterranean feas, he gave 
the command of one of his fleets to P. Cornelius Do- 
labella, and of the other to young Horten fins, the fon 
of the famous orator. A.s Pompey had fent governors 


for’s utmoft efforts. Two days after this battle, conti¬ 
nual rains, with the melting of the fnow on the moun¬ 
tains, fo fwelled the two rivers between which Caefar 
was encamped, that they overflowed, broke down his 


into the fame provinces, by this means a general war bridges, and laid under water the neghbourins country 

_ 1 « _ jfi _ j •' .1_n *..i__ _ c - .7 ____ it.. mi • m t ^ . . * 


was kindled in almoft all the parts of the known world. 
However, Caefar would not truft any of his lieutenants 
with the condudl of the war in Spain, which was Pcm- 
pey’s favourite province, but took it upon himfelf ; and 


to a great diftance. This cut off the communication 
between h's camp and the cities that had declared for 
him; and reduced him to fuch (traits, that his army 
was ready to die for famine, wheat being fold in his 
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camp 
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k- me. camp at 50 Roman denar'r per bufliel, that is, 1 1 . 12 s. the affedtions both of the people, and the patricians. Rome. 
j ^ derlir.g. He tried to rebuild his bridges, but in He recalled the exiles, granted the rights and privileges 
% ain • the violence of’ the dream rendering all his e»- of Roman citizens to all the Gauls beyond the Po, and, 
deavours fruitlcfs. as P°ntifex niaximus, filled up the vacancies of the fa- 

Upon the news of Caefar’s diflrefs, Pompey’s party cerdotal colleges with his own friends. Though it was 
at Pome began to take courage. Several perfons of expedled that he would have abfolutely cancelled all 
diflirnfiion went to congratulate Afranius’s wife on the debts contrafted fince the beginning of the troubles, he 
fuccefs of her u.yftxmd’s arms in Spain. Many of the only reduced the intered to one-fourth. But the chief 
ftnators who bad hitherto flood neuter, haiiened to ufe he made of his didlatorfliip was to prefide at the 
Pcmpey’s camp, raking it for granted that Csefar was eledlion of confuls for the next year, when he got him- 
reduced to the lad extremity, and all hopes of his party felf, and Servilius Ifauricus, one of his mod zealous par- 
lod. Of this number was Cicero; who, without any tifans, promoted to that dignity. 202 

regard to the remondrance of Atticus, or the letters And now being refolved to follow Pompey, and carry Follows 
Csefar himfelf wrote to him, defirmg him to join nei- the war into the ead, he fet out for Brundufium, whi- Pompey 

ther party, he left Italy, and landed at Dyrrhachium, ther he had ordered 12 legions to repair with all pof- tIlc 

where Pompey received him with great marks of joy fible expedition. But on his arrival he found only five ‘ - 

and riendfhip. But the joy of Pompey’s party was there. The red, being afraid of the dangers of the fea, 

Overcomes not long-lived. For Csefar, after having attempted fe- and unwilling to engage in a new war, had marched 

his difficui- veral times in vain to rebuild the bridges, caufed boats leifurely, complaining of their general for allowing them 

ties, and t0 be made with all pcflible expedition ; and while the no refpite, but hurrying them continually from one coun- 

reduces all etleltl y were diverted by endeavouring to intercept the try to another. However, Csefar did not wait for them, 

Spam. f uccour3 that were fent him from Gaul, he laid hold of but fet fail with only five legions and 600 horfe in 

that opportunity to convey his boats in the night on the beginning of January. While the red were waiting 

carriages 22 miles from his camp; where with won- at Brundufium for fhips to tranfport’them over into 

derfufqnicknefs a great detachment palled the Sicoris, Epirus, Csefar arrived fafe with his five legions in Cha- 

and enc. mping on the oppodte bank unknown to the onia, the northern part of Epirus, near the Ceraunian 

enemy, built a bridge in two days, opened a commu- mountains. There he landed his troops, and fent the 

nication with the neighbouring country, received the fhips back to Brundufium to bring over the legions that 

fupplies from Gaul, and relieved the wants of his fol- were left behind. The war he was now entering upon 

diers. Csefar being thus delivered from danger, pur- wail the mod difficult he had yet undertaken. Pompey 
fued the armies of Afranius and Petreius with fuch fu- had for a whole year been affembling troops from all' 
perior addrefs and condudt, that he forced them to fub- the eadern countries. When he left Italy, he had only 
mit without coming to a battle, and by that means be- five legions; but fince his arrival at Dyrrhachium he 
came mader of all Hither Spain. The two generals had been reinforced with one from Sicily, another from 
diffianded their troops, fent them out of the province, Crete, and two from Syria. Three thoufand archers, 
and returned to Italy, after having folemnly promifed fix cohorts of dingers, and feven thoufand horfe, had 
never to affemble forces again, or make war upon Cs> been fent him by princes in alliance with Rome. All 
far. Upon the news of the-redudlion of Hither Spain, the free cities of Afia had reinforced his army with 
the Spaniards in Farther Spain, and one Roman legion, their bed troops ; nay, if we give credit to an hidorical 
delerted from Varro, Pompey’s governor in that pro- poet, fuccours were brought him from the Indus and 
vince, which obliged him to furrender his other legion the Ganges to the ead, and from Arabia and Ethiopia 
and all his money. to the fouth ; at lead it is certain, that Greece, Afia 

Caffiar having thus reduced all Spain in a few months, Minor, Syria, Paledine, Egypt, and all the nations from 
appointed Caffius Longinus to govern the two provinces the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, took up arms in 
with four legions, and then returned to Marfeilies; his favour. He had almod all the Roman knights, 
which city wasjud upon the point of furrendering after that is, the flower cf the young nobility, in his fqua- 
a mod vigorous refidance. Though the inhabitants had drons, and his legions confided modly of veterans 
by their late treachery deferved a fevere punilhment, yet inured to dangers and the toils of war. Pompey himfelf 
he granted them their lives and liberty ; but dripped was a general of great experience and addrefs; and had 
their arfenals of arms, and obliged them to deliver up under him fome of the bed commanders of the republic, 
all their Ihips. From Marfeilies Cssfar marched into who had formerly conduced armies themfelves. As 
Returns to Cifalpine Gaul; and from thence hadened to Rome, for his navy, he had above 500 flfips of war, befides a 
Home, and where he laid the foundation of his future grandeur, far greater number of fmall veffels, which were conti- 
is created jje found the city in a very different date from that in nually cruidng on the coads, and intercepting fuch diips 
di&ator. w fij c b b e had left it. Mod of the fenators and magi- as carried arms or provifions to the enemy. He had 
drates were fled to Pompey at Dyrrhachium. How- likewife with him above 200 fenators, who formed a 
ever, there were dill praetors there; and among them more numerous fenate than that at Rome. Cornelius 
M. Almilius Lepidus, who was afterwards one of tlie Lentulus and Claudius Marcellus, the lad year’s con- 
triumvirs with Offavius and Marc Antony. The prae- fuls, predded in it; but under the diredtion of Pompey 
tor, to ingratiate himfelf with Csefar, nominated him their protedlor, who ordered them to affemble at Thef- 
diflator of his own authority, and againd the inclina- falonica, where he built a dately hall for that pnrpofe. 
tion of the fenate. Csefar accepted the new dignity ; There, in one of their affemblies, at the motion of Ca- 
but neither abufed his power, as Sylla had done, nor to, it was decreed, that no Roman citizens {hould be 
retained it fo long. During the 11 days of his difta- put to death but in battle, and that no city fubjedl to 
tordiip, he governed with great moderation, and gained the republic fliould be facked. At the fame time the 

con- 
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confeript fathers affembled at Theffalonica decreed, that 
they alone reprefented the Roman lenate, and that thofe 
•uho refided at Rome were encouragers of tyranny, and 
friends to the t rant. And indeed, as the flower of thp 
nobility was with Pompey, and the moft virtuous men 
in the republic had taken refuge in his camp, he was 
generally looked upon as the only hope and lupport of 
the public liberty. Hence many perfons of eminent 
probity, who had hitherto ftocd neuter, flocked to him 
from ail parts. Among thefe were young Brutus, who 
alter wards confpired againft Catlar, Tidius hextius, and 
Labienus. Brutus, whole father had been put to death 
in Gal at a by Pomrey’s order, had never fpokcn to 
him, or fo much ns l’aluted' him lince that time: but ns 
he now looked upon him as the' defender of the pub¬ 
lic liberty, he joined him, facrificing therein his private 
rcfcnimcnt to the intereft of the public Pompey re¬ 
ceived him with great joy, and was willing to confer 
upon him fome command ; but he declined the offer. 
Tid ; us Sextius, though extremely old and lame, yet 
left Rome, and went as far'as Macedonia to join Pom¬ 
pey there. Labienus like wife iorfookhis old benefac¬ 
tor, under whom he had ferved during the whole courfe 
of the Gaulifh war, and went over to his rival, though 
Cteftr had appointed him commander in chief of all the 
forces on the other fide the Alps. In fhort, Pompey’s 
party gr w into fucli reputation, that his caufe was ge¬ 
nerally call' d the good caufe, while Csefar’s adherents 
we 1 e locked upon as enemies to their country, and abet¬ 
tors of tyrarny. 

A« {pon as Csefar landed, he marched dire&ly to 
Oricum, the neareft city in Epirus, which was taken 
without oppofition. The like fuccefs attended him at 
Apollonia, which was in no condition to Itand a fiege ; 
and tliefe two conquefts opened a way to Dyrrhachium, 
where Pompey had his magazines of arms and provi- 
fions. This fuccefs, however, was interrupted by the 
news that the fleet which he had fent back to Brun- 
dnfium to tranfport the reft of his troops had been at¬ 
tacked by Bibulus, one of Pompey’s admirals, who had 
taken 30, and inhumanly burnt them with the feamen 
on board. This gave Csefar great uneafinefs, cfpecially 
as he heard that Bibulus, with tio fhips of war, had 
taken pofleffion of all the harbours between Salonium 
and Oricum ; fo that ths legiens at Brundufium could 
not venture to crofs the fea without great danger of 
falling into the enemy’s hands. By this Caefar was fo 
much errlurt ailed, that he made propofals of accom¬ 
modation upon very moderate terms ; being no other 
than that both Pompey and he fhould difband their ar¬ 
mies within three days,renew their former friend (hip with 
fijemn o.itbs, and return together to Italy. Thefe pro¬ 
pofals were fent by Vibullius Ri f,is, an intimate friend 
of Pompey, whom Caefar had twice taken prifoner. 
Pompey, however, probably elated with his late good 
fortune, anfwered that he would not hearken to any 
terms, left it (hould be faid that he owed his 1 fe and 
return to Itely to Ctrlar’s favour. However, the latteF 
n.n-a'n fent cue Vatinius to confer with Pompey about a 
tieaty of peace. Labienus was appointed to receive the 
p ; .>pofals: but while the\ were conferring together, a 
party of Pc mpey’s men coming up to them, difcl urged 
their darts at Vatinius and thofe who attended him. 
Some ( f the guards were wounded, ajid Vatinius nar¬ 
rowly cfcaped with his life. 


In the mean time Caefar advanced towards Dyrrha- Rome, 
chium, in hopes of furprifing that important place; 
but Pompey unexpectedly appearing, he halted on the 
other fide, of the river A pin,, where he entrenched him- 
fqlf as,having but a fmall number of troops in com¬ 
panion of the formidable army which attended Pom¬ 
pey. The latter, however, riotwith'ftanding his fuperi- 
.ority, dnrft not crol’s the river in Csefai’s light; fo that 
the two armies continued for fome time quiet in their 
reipeCtive camps. Cxfir wrote letter after letter to 
Mure Antony, who commanded the legions he had left 
.in Italy, to cpme to his affiftance; but receiving no an- 
fwer, Csefar difguiitd himfelf in the habit of a fiave, 
and with all imaginable fecrecy went on board a fiflier- 
man’s bark, with a defigu to go over to Brundufium, 
though the enemy’s fleet was cruifing on the coafts 
both of Gieece and Italy. This defign, however, mif- 
carried, by reafon of the boat being put back by con¬ 
trary winds ; and thus C^far was reftored to his folJiers, 
who had been very uneafy at his abfence. He was no 
fooner landed than he difpatched Pofthumius,one of his 
lieutenants, with mod preffing orders to Marc Antony, 

Gabinius, and Calenus, to bring the troops to him at 
all adventures. Gabinius, unwilling to expofe all the 
hopes of his general to the hazards of the fea, thought 
it fafer to march a great way about by Illyricmn, and 
therefore engaged all the legionaries he could to follow 
him by land. But the Illyrians, who had, unknown to 
him, declared for Pompey, fell unexpectedly upon him 
and killed him and his men, not one efcaping. " Marc 
Antony and Calenus, who went by fea, were in the 
greateft danger from one of Pompey’s admirals ; but 
had the good luck to bring their troops fafe to fhore at 
Nyphaeum, in the neighbourhood of Apollonia. As 
foon as it was known that Antony was landed, Pom¬ 
pey marched to prevent his joining Csefar. On the 
other hand, Csefar inftantly decamped, and haftening to 
the relief of his lieutenant, joined him before Pompey 
came up. Then Pompey, not caring to engage them 
when united, retired to an advantageous poll in the 
neighbourhood of Dyrrhachium, known by the name of 
Afparagium, and there encamped. Cse'hr having thus at 
length got all his troops together, refolved to finifh the 
war by one general aClion, and determine the fate of the 
world, either by his own death or by that of his rival. 

To this end he offered Pompey battle, and kept his ar¬ 
my a great while drawn up in fight of the enemy. But 
Pompey declining an engagement, he decamped, and 
turned towards Dyrrhachium, as if he defigned to fur- 
prife it, hoping by this means to draw Pompey into 
the plain. But Pompey, looking upon the taking of 
Dyrrhachium as a chimerical project, followed Csefar at 
fome diftance, and letting him draw near to the city, 
encamped on a hill called Petra, which commanded the 
fea, whence he could he fupplied with provifions. from 
Gieece and Afia, while Csefar was forced to bring corn 
by land from Epirus, at a vaft expence, and through, 
many dangers. 

This inconvenience put Caefar upon a new defign,, 
which was to furround an army far more numerous 
than bis own, and, by {hutting them up within a nar¬ 
row traft of ground, diftreff them as much for want of 
forage as his troops were diftreifed for want ©f corn. 

Purfuant to this defign, he drew a line of circumvalla- Befieges 
tion from the fea quite lound Pompev’s camp, and kept Pom P e y *n 

him h;iCMnp * 
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Rome, him fo clofely blocked up, that though his men were plen- his fortune changed on a fudden. His right wing, in Rome, 
tifully fupplied with provifions by fea, yet the horfes looking for an entrance into the camp, marched along w ~ v ~'' 
of his army began foon to die in great numbers for the outfide of a trench which Cxfar had formerly car- 
want of forage. Cxfar’s men, though in the utmoft ried on from the left angle of his camp, about 400 
diftrefs for want of corn, yet bore ail with incredible paces, to a neighbouring river. This trench they mif- 
cheerfulnefs *, protefling, that they would rather live took for the rampart of the camp ; and being led away 
upon the bark of trees than fuffer Pompey to efcape, by that miftake from their left wing, they were foon 
now they had him in their power. Cxfar tells us, that after prevented from rejoining it by the arrival of Pom- 
in this extremity fuch of the army as had been in Sar- pey, who came up at the head of a legion and a large 
dinia found out the way of making bread of a certain body of horfe. Then the legion which Cxfar had at- 
root called cltera, which they deeped in milk ; and that tacked taking courage, made a briflt fally, drove hSs 
when the enemy infulted them on account of the fiar- men back to the fird entrenchment which they had 
ving condition which they were in, they threw feveral feized, and there put them in great diforder while they 
of thefe loaves among them, to put them out of all were attempting to pafs the ditch. Pompey, in the 
hopes of fubduing them by famine. “So long as the mean time, falling upon them with his cavalry in flank, 
earth produces fuch roots (faid they), we will not let completed their defeat; and then flying to the enemy’s 
Pompey efcape.” At length Pompey, alarmed at the right wing, which had pafled the trench mentioned 
diflempers which began to prevail in his army, made above, and wasfhut up between that and the ramparts 
feveral attempts to break through the barriers that in- of the old camp, made a mod dreadful daughter of them, 
clofed him, but was always repulfed with lofs. At The trench was filled with dead bodies, many falling 
length being reduced to the utmod extremity for want into it in that diforder, and others palling over them 
of forage, he refolved at all events to force the enemy’s an d preding them to death. 

lines and efcape. With the aliidance, therefore, and In this didrefs, Csefar did all he could to dop the 
by the advice of two deferters, he embarked his archers, flight of his legionaries, but to no purpofe : the flan- 
dingers, and light-armed infantry, and marching him- dard-b'earers themfelves threw down the Roman eagles 

205 felf by land at the head of 60 cohorts, "frent to attack when Cxfar endeavoured to dop them, and left them 
Ts driven that part of Cxfar’s lines which was next to the fea, in the hands of the enemy, who on this occafion took 
from fome anc j not y et q U jte dnifhed. He fet out from his camp 32 dandards ; a difgrace which Csefar had never fuf- 
ofhispofts. t jj e ,-| ea cl of the night, and arriving at the pod he fered before. He was himfelf in no fmall danger of 

dedgned to force by break of day, he began the at- falling by the hand of one of his own men, whom he 
tack by fea and land at the fame time. The ninth took hold of when flying, bidding him dand and face 
legion, which defended that part of the lines, made for about; but the man, apprehenfive of the danger he was 
fome time a vigorous reddance; but being attacked in in, drew his fword, and would have killed him, had not 
the rear by Pompey’s men, who came by fea, and land- one of his guards prevented the blow by cutting ofFhis 
ed between Cxfar’s two lines, they fled w-ith fuch pre- arm. Cxfar lod on this occafion 960 of his foot, 400 
cipitation, that the fuccours Marcellinus fent them from of his horfe, 5 tribunes, and 32 centurions. 207 

a neighbouring pod could not dop them. The enfign This lofs and difgrace greatly mortified Cxfar, but He re- 
who carried the eagle at the head of the routed legion did not difcourage him. After he had by his lenity f " e . ves * 1 ‘ s 
was mortally wounded; but neverthelefs, before he and eloquent fpeeches recovered the fpirit of his troops, a airs ’ 
died, had prefence of mind enough to confign the eagle he decamped, and retired in good order to Apollonia, 
to the cavalry of the party, defiring them to deliver it where he paid the army, and left his fick and wounded, 
to Csefar. Pompey’s men purfued the fugitives, and From thence he marched into Macedon, where Scipio 
made fuch a daughter of them, that all the centurions Metellus, Pompey’s father-in-law, was encamped. He 
of the fird cohort were cut off except one. And now hoped, either to draw his rival into fome plain, or to 
Pompey’s army broke in like a torrent upon the pods overpower Scipio if not aflided. Fie met with great 
Cxfar had fortified, and were advancing to attack Mar- difficulties on his march, the countries through which 
cellinus, who guarded a neighbouring fort; but Marc he pafled refufing to fupply his army with provifions; 

Antony coming very feafonably to his relief with 12 to iuch a degree was his reputation funk fince his lad 

206 cohorts, they thought it advifable to retire. defeat! On his entering Theflaly he was met by Do- 

Caifar de- Soon after Cxfar himfelf arrived with a flrong rein- mitius, one of his lieutenants, whom he had fent with 
feated and f orcemen t } an d pofled himfelf on the fliore, in order to three legions to reduce Epirus. Having now got all 
in great p reV ent fuch attempts for the future. From this pod his forces together, he marched dire&ly to Gomphi, 

an g er ' he oblerved an old camp which he had made within the the fird town of Theflaly, which had been formerly in 
place where Pompey was inclofed, but afterwards aban- his intered but now declared againfl him. Whereup- 
doned. Upon his quitting it, Pompey had taken pof- on he attacked it with fo much vigour, that though 
feffion of it, and left a legion to guard it. This pod the garrifon was very numerous, and the walls were of 
Cxfar refolved to reduce, hoping to repair the lofs he an uncommon height, he made himfelf Hinder of it in a 
had fudained on this unfortunate day, by taking tbe le- few hours. From hence he marched to Metropolis, an- 
gien which Pompey had pofled there. Accordingly, other confiderable town of Theflaly, which immediate- 
he advanced fecretly at the head of 33 cohorts in two ly furrendered ; as did all the other cities of the coun¬ 
lines: and arriving at the old camp before Pompey try, except Lariffa, of which Scipio had made himfelf 
could have notice of his march, attacked it with great mafler. 

vigour, forced the fird intrenchment, notwithflauding On the other hand, Pompey being continually irn- 
the brave refiflance of Titus Pulcio, and penetrated to portuned by the fenators and officers of his army, left 
the fecond, whither tire legion had retired. But here . his camp at Dyirhachium, an.d followed Cxfar, firmly 

refolved 
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Rome, refolved not to give him battle, but rather to diftrefs that punifhed thofe that were cruel to men in adver- Rome, 
him by keeping clofe at his heels, ftraitening his quar- fity. 

ters, and cutting off his convoys. As he had frequent It fhould feem that the Egyptians by this time had 
opportunities of coming to an engagement, but always fome hopes cf breaking off all allance with the Ro- 
declined it, his friends and fubalterns began to put ill mans ; which they confidered, as in fadt it was, but a 
40 g conftrudtions on his dilatorinefs to his face. fpecious fubjedtion. They firfl began to take offence 

“Pompey Tliefe, together with the complaints of his foldiers, at Caefar’s carrying the enfigns of Roman power before 
refolves to made him at length refolve to venture a general action, him as he entered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, alfo 
come to With this defign he marched into a large plain near the treated him with difrefpedt, and even attempted his life. aII 

cities of Pharfalia and Thebes; which latter was alfo Csefar, however, concealed his refentment till he had a The Egyp 
!i “' " called Philippi , from Philip king of Macedon, and the force fufficient to punifh his treachery; and fending tiall! > quar 
father of Perfes, who, having reduced the Thebans, privately for the legions which had been formerly en- 
placed a colony of Macedonians in their city. This rolled for Pompey's fervice, as being the nearefl to ’ 


plain was watered by the Enipeus, and furroirnded on 
all fides by high mountains; and Pompey, who was 
hill averfe from venturing an engagement, pitched his 
camp on the. declivity of a fteep mountain, in a place 
altogether inaccefiible. There he was joined by Scipio 
his father-in-law, at the head of the legions which he 
had brought with him' from Syria and Cilicia. Buf 
notwithftanding this reinforcement, he continued irre- 
folute, and unwilling to put all to the iffue of a Angle 
adtion ; being ftill convinced of the wifdbm of his ma¬ 
xim, that it was better to deflroy the enemy by fatigues 
and want, than to engage an army of brave veterans, 
who were in a manner reduced to defpair. As he put 
off from day to day, under various pretences, defend¬ 
ing into the plain where Csefar was encamped, his offi¬ 
cers forced him to call a council of war, when all to a 
man were for venturing a general adtion the very next 
day. Thus was Pompey obliged to facrifice his own 
judgment to the blind ardour of the multitude; and 
the neceflary meafures were taken for a general engage- 
409 nient. 

Is totally The event of this battle was in the higheft degree 
defeated, fbrtunate for Csefar f ; who refolved to purfue his ad- 
p ^ r * vantage, and fol’ow Pompey to whatever country he 
’ lhould retire. Hearing, therefore, of his being at Am- 

phipolis, he fent off bis troops before him, and them 
embarked on board a little frigate in order to crofs the 
Hellefpont; but in the middle of the ftrait, he fell in 
with one of Pompey’s commanders, at the head often 
Ihips of war. Casfar, no way terrified at the fuperiority 
of his force, bore up to him, and commanded him to 
fubmit. The other inflantly obeyed, awed by the ter¬ 
ror of Caefar’s name, and furrendered himfelf and his 
fleet at dilcretion. 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephefus, 
then to Rhodes ; and being informed that Pompey had 
been there before him, he made no doubt but that he 
was fled to Egypt; wherefore, lofing no time, he fet 
fail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria wish 
. about 4000 men ; a very inconfiderable force to keep 
fuch a powerful kingdom under fubjedtion. But he 
was now grown fo fecure in his good fortune, that he 
expedted to find obedience everywhere. Upon his land¬ 
ing, the firfl accounts he received were of Pompey’s 
aio miferable end, who had been affaffinated by orders of 
Is mur- the treacherous king as foon as he went on fhore ; and 
<lered iii f oon after one of the murderers came with his head and 
Ji 6yP t - ring as a mod grateful prefent to the conqueror. But 
Csefar turned away from it with horror, and fhortly af¬ 
ter ordered a magnificent tomb to be built to his me¬ 
mory on the fpot where he was murdered ; and a tem¬ 
ple near the place, to Nemefis, who was the gpddefs 


Egypt, he in the mean time pretended to repofe an en¬ 
tire confidence in the king’s minifler. However, he 
foon changed his manner when he found himfelf in no 
danger from his attempts ;- and declared, that, as being 
a Roman conful, it wtis his duty to fettle t’he fucceffion 
to the Egyptian crown. 

There were at that time two pretenders to the crown- 
of Egypt: Ptolemy, the' acknowledged king ; and the 
celebrated Cleopatra his fifteT; who, by the cuflom of 
the country, w&s alfo his wife, and, by their father’s 
will, fhared jointly in the fucceffion. However, not 
being contented with a bare participation of power, (he 
aimed at governing alone ; but being < ppofed in her 
views by the Roman fenate,who confirmed her brother’s 
title to the crown, fhe was banifh'ed into Syria with Ar- 
finoe her younger After. 

Csefar, however, gave her new' hopes of obtaining 
the kingdom, and fent both for her and her brother to 
plead their cauie before him. Photinus, the young 
king’s guardian, who had long borne the moil invete¬ 
rate hatred as well to Csefar as to Cleopatra, difdained 
this propofal, and backed his refufal by fending an ar¬ 
my of 20,000 men to befiege him in Alexandria. Csefar And be- 
bravely repulfed the enemy for fome time ; but finding f le 8 c him 
the city of too great extent to be defended by fo fmall ^;^ lexan " 
an army as he then had with him, he retired to the pa¬ 
lace, which commanded the harbour, where he purpo- 
fed to make a Hand. Achillas, who commanded the 
Egyptians, attacked him there with great vigour, and' 
flili aimed at making himfelf rnafter of the fleet that’ 
lay before the palace. Casfar, however, too well 
knew the importance of thofe fliips in the hands of an 
enemy; and therefore burnt them all in fpite of every 
effort to prevent it. He next poffeffed himfelf of 
the ifle of Pharos, which was the key to the Alexan¬ 
drian port, by which he was enabled to receive the fup- 
.plies fent him from all fides; and in this fituation he 
determined to withftand the united force of all the 
Egyptians. * 

In the meantime, Cleopatra having heard of the pre¬ 
fent turn in her favour, refolved to depend rather on 
Csefar’s favour for gaining the government than her 
own forces. She had, in fadt, affembled an army in 
Syria to fupport her claims ; but now judged it the 
wife ft way to rely entirely on the decifion of her felf- 
eledted judge. But no arts, as (he juftly conceived, 
were fo likely to influence Csefar, as tire ch irms of her 
perfon. The difficulty was how to get at Csefar, as 
her enemies were in poffeffion of all the avenues that 
led to the palace. For this purpofe, (he went on board 
a fmall veflel, and in the evening landed near the pa¬ 
lace ; where, being wrapped up in a coverlet, fhe was 

carried 
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Rome, carried by one Afpolodorus into the very chamber of of Cleopatra. 


ROM 


Inftead of quitting Egypf to go and ( 
Caefar. Her addrefs at firft pleafed him ; but her ca- quell the remains of Pompey’s party, he abandoned him- ' 
relfes, which were carried beyond the bounds of inno- felf to his pleafures, palling whole "nights in feafts with 
cence, entirely brought him over to fecond her claims, the young queen. He even refolved to attend her up 
While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding the Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave veterans, who 
her own views,her filter Arfinoe was alfo ftrenuoufly en- had long followed his fortune, boldly reprehended his 
gaged in the camp in purtuing a feparate intereft. She condudl, and refufed to be partners in fo infamous an 


Rome. 


had found means, by the affiftance of one Ganymede 
her confidant, to make a large divifion in the Egyp¬ 
tian army in her favour ; and foon after caufed Achil¬ 
las to be murdered, and Ganymede to take the com¬ 
mand in his dead, and to carry on the fiege with great¬ 
er vigour than before. Ganymede’s principal effort 
was by letting in the fea upon thofe canals which fup* 
plied the palace with frefh water; but this inconvenience 
Csefar remedied by digging a great number of wells. 
His next endeavour was to prevent the junction of Cas- 
far’s 24th legion, which he twice attempted in vain. 
He foon after made himfelf mailer of a bridge which 
joined the ifle of Pharos to the continent, from which 
poll Caefar was refolved to diflodge him. In the heat 


expedition. Thus, at length, roufed from his lethargy 
he left Cleopatra, by whom he had a fon who was af¬ 
terwards named Cafario> in order to oppofe Pharnaces 
the king of Pontus, who had now made fome inroads 
upon the dominions of Rome. Here he was attended 
with the greateft fuccefs, as we have related under the 
article Pontus ; and having fettled alfairs in this part 
of the empire, as well as time would permit, he em¬ 
barked for Italy, where he arrived fooner than his ene¬ 
mies could expetft, but not before his affairs there ab- 
folutely required his prefence. He had been, during 
his abfence, created conful for five years, didlator for 
one year, and tribune of the people for life. But An¬ 
tony, who in the mean time governed in Rome for him. 


ai4 
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of atrtion, fome mariners came and joined the comba- had filled the city with riot and debauchery, and many 
tants ; but being feized with a panic, inllantly fled, commotions enfued, which nothing but the arrival of 
and fpread a general terror through the army. All Csefar could appeafe. However, by his moderation 
Csefar’s endeavours to rally his forces were in vain, the and humanity, he foon reltored tranquillity to the city, 
confufion was pad remedy, and numbers were drowned fcarce making any diftindtion between thofe of his own 
or put to the fword in attempting to efcape ; on which, and the oppofite party. Thus having, by gentle means, 
feeing the irremediable diforder of his trsops, he re- reftored his authority at home, he prepared to march 
tired to a (hip in order to get to the palace that was into Africa, where Pompey’s party had found time to 
juft oppoiite. However, he was no fooner on board rally under Scipio and Cato, aflifted by Juba king of 
than great crowds entered at the fame time with him ; Mauritania. But the vigour of his proceedings had 
upon which, apprehenfive of the {hip’s finking, he like to have been retarded by a mutiny in his whole ar- 
jumped into the fea, and fwam 200 paces to the fleet my. Thofe veteran legions, who had hitherto con- 
that lay before the palace. quered all that came before them, began to murmur 

The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the for not having received the rewards which they had ex¬ 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured at leaft to get their king petrted for their paft fervices, and now infilled upon 


out of Caefar’s power, as he had feized upon his perfon 
in the beginning of their difputes. For this purpofe 
they made ufe of their cuftomary arts of diflimulation, 
profefling the utmoft defire for peace, and only wanting 
the prefence of their lawful prince to give a fanftion to 
the treaty. Caefar, who was fenfible of their perfidy, 
neverlhelefs concealed his fufpicions, and gave them 


their difcharge. However, Caefar found means to quell 
the mutiny; and then, according to his ufual diligence, 
landed with a fmall party in Africa, the reft of the ar¬ 
myfollowing foon after. After many movements and 
fkirmifhes, he refolved at laft to come to a decifive 
battle. For this purpofe he inverted the city of Tap- 
fus, fuppofing that Scipio would attempt its relief. 


aio 
He is at 
lait re- 
ieved. 


their king, as he was under no apprehenfions from the which turned out according to his exportation. Scipio, 

■ abilities of a boy. Ptolemy, however, the inftant he joining with theyoung king of Mauritania,advanced with 
was fet at liberty, inftead of promoting peace, -made his army, and encamping near Csefar, they foon came 
every effort to give vigour to hcftilities. to a general battle. Caefar’s fuccefs was as ufual; the 

In i his manner Csefar was hemmed in for fome time : enemy received a complete and final overthrow, with 
but be was at laft relieved from this mortifying fitua- little lofs on his fide. Juba, and Petrelus his general, 

killed each other in defpair; Scipio, atempting to 
efcape by fea into Spain, fell in among the enemy, and 
was flain ; fo that, of all the generals of that undone 
party, Cato was now alone remaining. 

This extraordinary man, having retired into Africa 


tion by Mitbridates Pergamenus, one of his moft faith¬ 
ful partizans; who, collecting a numerous army in Sy¬ 
ria, marched into Egypt, took the city of Pelufium, 
repulfed the Egyptian army with lofs, and at laft, join¬ 
ing with Csefar, attacked their camp, and made a great 

{laughter of the Egyptians. Ptolemy himfelf, attempt- after the battle of Pharfalia, had led the wretched 
ing to efcape on board a veffel that was failing down remains of that defeat through burning deferts and 
the river, was drowned by the {hip’s finking ; and Cas- trails infefted with fsrpents of various malignity, and 
far thus became mafter of all Egypt without any fur- was now in the city of Utica, which- he had been left 
ther oppofition- He therefore appointed, that Cleo- to defend. Still, however, in love with even the {how 
patra, with her younger brother, who was then but an of Roman government, he had formed the principal 
infant, fnould jointly govern, according to the intent of citizens into a fenat?, and conceived, a resolution of 
their father’s will; and drove out Arfinoe with Gany- holding out the town. Fie accordingly affembled his 
mede : nto bar.ifhment. fenators upon this rceafion, and exhorted them to 

Csefar now for a while feerned to relax from the ftandafiege; but finding his admonitions inefFertual, 
ufual activity of his conduct, captivated with the charms he {tabbed himfelf with his fword f. Upon his death, 
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the war in Africa being completed, Csefar returned in of refiftance. He even fet up once more the fiatues of Ron;-, 
triumph to Rome ; and, as if he had abridged all his Pompey ; which, however, as Cicero obferved, he only 
former triumphs only to increafe the fplcndor of this, did to fecure his own. The reft of this extraordi- 
the citizens were aftoniflied at the magnificence of the nary man’s life was employed for the advantage of the 
proceffion, and the number of the countries he had fub- Rate. He adorned the city with magnificent build- 
dued. It lafted four days : the firft was for Gaul, ings ; he rebuilt Carthage, and Corinth fending colo- 
the fecond for Egypt, the third for his victories in nies to both cities ; he undertook to level feveral moun- 
Afia, and the fourth for that over Juba in Africa. To tains in Italy, todrain the Pontine marfhes near Rome, 
everyone of his foldiers he gave a fum equivalent and defigned to cut through the Ifthmus of Peloponne- 
to about 150 1 . Sterling, double that fum to the fus. Thus he formed mighty projects and defigns be-j e p ns , 
centurions, and four times as much to the fuperior of- yond the limits of the longed life ; but the greatefl of 
ficers. The citizens alfo fhared his bounty ; to every all was his intended expedition againft the Parthians, 
one of whom he diftributed 10 bufhels of corn, 10 by which he defigned to revenge the death of Craffus; 
pounds of oil, and a fum of money equal to about then to pafs through Hyrcania, and enter Scythia along 
two pounds Sterling. He, after this, entertained the the banks of the Cafpian fea ; from thence to open him- 
people at about 20,000 tables, treated them with fidf a way through the immeafurable forefis of Germa- 
the combat of gladiators, and filled Rome with a con- ny into Gaul, and fo return to Rome. Thcfe were the 
courfe of fpedtators from every part of Italy. aims of ambition : but the jealoufy of a few individuals 

The people now feemed eager only to find out new put an end to them all. 
modes of homage and unuful methods of adulation for The fenate, with an adulation which marked the de- 
their great enflaver. He was created, by a new title generacy of the times, continued to load Cxfar with 
Magifter Morum, or Maher of the Morals of the frelh honours, and he continued with equal vanity to 
People; he received the title of Emperor, Father of his receive them. They called one of the months of the 
country ; his perfon was declared facred ; and, in fliort, year after his name ; they fiamped money with his 
upon him alone were devolved for life all the great dig- image; they ordered his ftatue to be fet up in all the 
nities of the ftate. It muft be owned, however, that cities of the empire; they inftituted public facrifices 
no fovereign could make a better ufe of his power. He on his birth-day; and talked, even in his life-time, 
immediately began his empire by repreffing vice and of enrolling him in the number of their gods. Anto- 
encouraging virtue- He communicated the power of ay, at one of their public feftivals, fooliihly ventured 
judicature to the fenators and the knights alone, and by to offer him a diadem ; but he put it back again, re- 
many fumptuary laws reftrained the fcandalous luxuries fufing it feveral times, and receiving at every refufal 
of the rich. Pie propofed rewards to all fuch as had loud acclamations from the people. One day, when 
many children ; and took the moll prudent methods of the fenate ordered him fome particular honours, he 
repeopling the city, that had been exhaufted in the late neglefled to rife from his feat; and from that moment 
commotions; and befides his other works, he greatly is faid to have been maiked for deftrudtion. It be- 
reformed the kalendar. gan to be rumoured that he intended to make himfelf 

Having thus reftored profperitv once more to Rome, king ; for though in fadt he already was fo, the people, 
he again found himfelf under a neceffity of going into who had an utter averfnn to the name, could not bear 
Spain, to oppofe an army which had been railed there his affuming the title. Whether he really defigned to 
under the two fons of Pompey, and Labienus his for- affume that empty honour muft now forever remain a 
mer general. He proceeded in this expedition with fecret; but certain it is, that the unfufpedting ; opennefs 
his ufual celerity, and arrived in Spain before the ene- of his condudt marked fomething like a confidence in 
my thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneius the innocence of his intentions. When informed by 
and Sextus, Pompey’s fons, profiting by their unhap- thofe about him of the jealoufies of many perfons who 
py father’s example, refolved as much as poffible to envied his power, he was heard to fay, That he had 
protrait the war; fo that the firft operations of the rather die once by treafon, than to live continually in 
two armies were fpent in fieges and fruitlefs attempts the apprehenfion of it; and to convince the world how 
to furprife each other. At length Crefar, after taking little he had to apprehend from his enemies, be difband- 
many cities from the enemy, and purfuing young Pom- ed his company of Spanifh guards, which facilitated’the 
peywith umvearud perfeverance, compelled him tocome enterprife againft his life. 220 

to a battle upon the plains of Munda. A deep-laid confpiracy was formed againft him, com- A confpf- 

After a moll obdurate engagement, Csefar gained poled of no lefts than 60 fenators. At the head of racy form- 
a complete vidtory (fee Munda) ; and having now fub- this confpiracy was Brutus, whofe life C as far had fpa- ed a S aitlft 
dued all his enemies, he returned to Rqme tor the laft red after the battle of Pharfalia, and Caffius, who had hin1- 
time to receive new dignities and honours, and to been pardoned foon after, both praetors for the prelent 
enjoy an accumulation of all the great offices of year. Brutus made it his chief glory to have been 
the Rate. Still, however, he pretended to a modcra- defeended from that Brutus who firft gave liberty to 
tion in the. enjoyment of his power ; he left the con- Rome; and from a defire of following his example, 
fuls to be named by the people ; but as he poftefled all broke all the ties of private iliendftiip, and entered 
the authority of the office, it from this time began to into a confpiracy which was to deftroy his benefactor, 
fink into contempt. Pie enlarged the number of fe- Caffius on the other hand, was impetuous and proud, 
nators alfo ; but as he had previoufly deftroyed their and hated Cxfar’s ptrfon Rill more than his canft. He 
power, their new honours were but empty titles. He had often fought an opportunity of gratifying hisrevcitfc 
took care to pardon all who had been inarms againft by aiTall.oaion, v.vfich i.y k rife rather from private than 
him, but not till he had deprived them of the power public na tives. 
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The confpirators, to give a colour of juftice tq their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of this defign to 
the ides of March, the day on which it was reported 
that Csefar was to be offered the crown. The augurs 
had foretold that this day would be fatal to him ; and 
the night preceding, he heard his wife Calphurnia la¬ 
menting in her fleep, and being awakened, fhe con- 
felled to him that fhe dreamt of his being affaffinated 
in her arms. Thefe omens, in fome meafure, began to 
change his intentions of going to the fenate, as he had 
refolved, that day ; but one of the confpirators coiping 
in, prevailed upon him to keep his refolution-, telling 
him of the reproach which would attend his flaying 
at home till his wife had lucky dreams, and of the 
preparations that were made for his appearance. As 
he went along to the fenate, a flave, who haftened to 
him with information of the confpiracy, attempted to 
come near him, but could not for the crowd. Arte- 
midorus, a Greek philofopher, who had difcovered the 
whole plot, delivered to him a memorial, containing 
the heads of his information ; but Csefar gave it, with 
other papers, to one of his fecretaries without reading, 
as was ufual in things of this nature. As foon as he 
had taken his place in the fenate, the confpirators 
came near him, under a pretence of faluting him ; and 
Cimber, who was one of them, approached in a fup- 
pliant pofture, pretending to fue for his brother’s par¬ 
don, who was banifhed by his order. All the confpira¬ 
tors feconded him with great tendernefs; and Cim¬ 
ber, Teeming to fue with flill greater fubmiffion, cook 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him fo as to 
. prevent his riflng. This was the fignal agreed on. 
Cafca, who was behind, (tabbed him, though flightly, 
in the fhoulder. Csefar inftantly turned round, and 
with the ftyle of his tablet wounded him in the arm. - 
However, all the confpirators were now alarmed ; and 
inclofing him round, he received a fecond flab from ah 
unknown hand in the breaft, while Caffius wounded 
him in the face. He flill defended himfelf with great 
vigour, rulhing among them, and throwing down fuch 
as oppofed him, till he faw Brutus among the confpira¬ 
tors, who, coming up, ftruck his dagger in his thigh. 
From that moment Csefar thought no more of defend¬ 
ing himfelf, but looking upon this confpirator, cried out, 

“ And you too, Brutus !” Then covering his head, 
and fpreading his robe before him in order to fall with 
greater decency, he funk down jit the bafe of Pompey’s 
itatue, after receiving three-and-twenty wounds, in the 
56th year ot his age, and 4th of his reign. 

As foon as the confpirators had dilpatched Csefar, 

’ they began to addrefs themfelves to the fenate, in or¬ 
der to vindicate the motives of their enterprife, and to 
excite them to join in procuring their country’s free¬ 
dom ; but all the fenators who were not accomplices fled 
with fuch precipitation, that the lives of fome of them 
were endangered in the throng. The people alfo being 
now alarmed, left their ufual occupations, and ran tumul- 
tuoufly through the city ; fome aftuated by their fears, 
and flill more by a defire of plunder. In this ftate of 
confufion, the confpirators all retired to the Capitol, and 
guaided its apceffes by a body of gladiators which Bru¬ 
tus had in pay-. It was in vain they alleged they only 
flruck for freedom, and that they killed a tyrant who 
ufurped the rights of mankind: the people, accuftom- 
qd to luxury and eafe, little regarded their prcfef- 


fions, dreading more the^ dangers of poverty than of - Rome, 
fubjeaicn.- . . -., r1 ' 

fhe friends of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the time for coming into greater power 
than before, and for iatisfying their ambition under the 
veil of promoting juftice. Of this number was An¬ 
tony, whom we have already feen acting as a lieutenant 
under Csefar.. He was a man of moderate abilities 
and exceflive vices; ambitions of power, but fkilled in 
-war, to which he had been trained from his youth. 

He was conful for this year ; and refolved, with Le- . 

P'dus, who was fond of commotions- like ’himfelf, to 
feize this opportunity of affirming the fovereign power. 

Lepidus, therefore, took poffeflion of the forum with 
a band of foldiers at his devotion ; and Antony being 
conful, was permitted to command them. Their firlt 
ftep was to poffefs themfelves of all Caefar’s papers and 
money ; and the next to convene the fenate, in order 
to determine whether Csefar had been a legal magiftrate 
or a tyrannical ufurper, and whether thofe who killed ^ 
him merited rewards or punifliments. There were many The con- 
of thefe who had received their promotions from. Casfar, fpirators 
and had acquired large fortunes in confequence of his 
appointments; to vote him an ufurper, therefore, would n ^ te 
be to endanger their property ; and yet to vote him in¬ 
nocent, might endanger the ftate. In this dilemma 
they feemed willing to reconcile extremes ; wherefore 
they approved all the acts of Casfar, and yet granted.a 
general pardon to all the confpirators. 

This decree was very far from giving Antony fatis- 
fadtion, as it granted fecurity to a number of men who 
were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would 
be foremoft in oppofing his fchemes of reftoring abfo- 
lute power. As therefore the fenate had ratified all 
Caefar’s adts without diftindlion, he formed a fcheme 
upon this of making him rule when dead as imperiouf- 
ly as he had done when liVing. Being, as was faid, 
poffefled of Caefar’s books of accounts, he fo far: gain¬ 
ed upon his fecretary as to make him infert whatever 
he thought proper. By thefe means, great fums of 
money, which Caefar never would have bellowed, were, 
here diftributed among the people ,; and every man who 
was averfe to republican principles was here fure of 
finding a. gratuity. He then demanded that Caefar’s 
funeral obfequies ftipnld be performed; which the fe¬ 
nate now could not decently forbid, as they had never 
declared him a tyrant. Accordingly, the body was 
brought forth into the. forum with the utmoft folem- 
nity ; and Antony began his operations upon the paf- 
Sons of the people, by the prevailing motives of pri- %t . 
vide interefl. He firft read Csefar’s will, in which he Antony- 
had left Octavius, his filter’s grandfon, his heir, per- inflames 
mitting him to take the name of Cafar; and three parts the P eo ~ 
of his private fortune Brutus was to inherit in cafe P le ' 
of his death. The Roman people were left the gar¬ 
dens which he had on the other fide, the Tiber; and 
every citizen, in particular, was to receive 300 fefter- 
ces. This laft bequeft not a little contributed to in- 
creafe the people’s affedtion for their late didtat.or; they 
now began to confider Caefar as a father, who, not fa- 
tisfied with doing them the greateft good while living,, 
thought of benefiting them even after his death. As 
Antony continued reading, the multitude began to 
be moved, and fighs and lamentations were heard, 
from every quarter, Antony, feeing the audience fa¬ 
vourable: 
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vourable to his defigns, now began to addrefs the af- /piracy. However, be was greatly difappointed. An- 
fembly in a more pathetic drain: he prefented before tony, whofe projects were all to aggrandize himfelf, 
them Ctefar’s bloody robe, and as he unfolded it, took gave him but a very cold reception, and, inftead of 
care they Ihould obferve the number of dabs in it: he granting him. the fortune left him by the will, delayed 
then difplayed an image, which to them appeared the the payment of it upon various pretences, hoping to 
body of Caefar, all covered with wounds. The people check his ambition by his limiting his circumftances. But 
could now no longer contain their indignation; they- Q&avianus, inflead of abating his claims, even fold his 
unanimoufly cried out for revenge; all the old foldiers own patrimonial eftate, to pay fuch legacies as Caefar 
who had f ught under him, burnt, with his body, their had left, and particularly that to the people. By 
coronets, and other marks of conqueft with which he thefe means he gained a degree of popularity, which 
had honoured them. A great number of the firff ma- bis enemies vainly laboured to diminiih, and which in 
trons in the city threw in their ornaments alfo; till at fadt he had many other methods to procure. His 
length, rage fucceeding to forrow, the multitude ran converlation was elegant and mlinuating, his face come- 
with flaming brands from the pile to fet fire to the ly and graceful, and his affedtion to the late didlator 
confpirators’ houfes. In this rage of refentment, meet- fo fincere, that every perfon was charmed either with 
ing with one Cinna, whom they miftook for another his piety or his addrefs. But what added ftill more 
of the fame name who was in the conlpiracy, they tore to his intereft was the name of Caefar, which he had 
him in piecies. The confpirators themfelves, however, affirmed, and, in confequence of which, the former fol- 
being well guarded, repulfed the multitude with no lowers of his uncle now flocked in great numbers to 
great trouble ; but perceiving the rage of the people, him.- All thefe h^ managed with fuch art/ that An- 
they thought it fafeft to retire from the city. Di- tony now began to conceive a violent jealoufy for the 
vine honours were then granted him ; and an altar was talents of his young opponent, and fecretly laboured 
eredled on the place where his body was burnt, where to counteradl all his defigns. In fadt, he did not want 
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afterwards was eredted a column infcribed, To the Fa¬ 
ther of his country-. 

In the mean time, Antony, who had excited this 
flame, refolved to make the beft of the oceafion. Ha¬ 
ving gained the people by his zeal in Caefar’s caufe, 
he next endeavoured to bring over the fenate, by a 
feeming concern for the freedom of the ftate. He 
therefore propofed to recal Sextus, Pompey’s only re- 


reafon ; for the army near Rome, that had long wifhed 
to fee the confpirators punifhed, began to turn from 
him to his rival, whom they faw more fmcerely bent 
on gratifying their defires, Antony having procured 
alfo the government of Hither Gaul from the people, 
two of his legions that he had brought home from 
his former government of Macedonia, went over to 
Odtavianus, notwithftanding all his remonftrances to 


maining fon, who had concealed himfelf in Spain fince detain them. This produced, as ufual, interviews, 
the death of his father ; and to grant him the com- complaints, recriminations, and pretended reconcilia- 
mand of all the fleets of the empire. His next ftep tions, which only tended to widen the difference; fo 
to their confidence, was the quelling a fedition of the that, at length, both fides prepared for war. Thus the 
people, who rofe to revenge the death of C®far, and ftate was divided into three diftindl fadtions; that of 


putting their leader Arnathus to death, who pretended 
to be the fon of Marius. He after this pretended to 
dread the refentment of the multitude, and demanded 
a guard for the fecurity of his perfon. The fenate 
granted his requeft ;. and, under this pretext, he drew 
round him a body of 6000 refolute men, attached to 
his intereft, and ready to execute his commands.. Thus 


Odtavianus, who aimed at procuring Caefar’s inheri¬ 
tance, and revenging his death ; that of Antony, whofe 
foie view was to obtain abfolute power ; and that of 
the confpirators, who endeavoured to reftore the fenate 
to its former authority. 

Antony being raifed by the people to his new go¬ 
vernment of Cifalpine Gaul, contrary to the inclina- 


he continued every day making rapid ftrides to abfo- tions of the fenate, refolved to enter upon his province 
lute power; all the authority of government was lodged immediately, and oppofe Brutus, who commanded a 
in his hands and thofe of his two brothers alone, who fmall body of troops there, while his army was yet en- 
fliared among them the confular, tribunitian, and prae- tire. He accordingly left Rome, and inarching thi- 
torian power. His vows to revenge Caefar’s death ther, commanded Brutus to depart. Brutus, being 
feemed either poftponed, or totally forgotten ; and his unable to oppofe him, retired with Lis forces; but 
only aim feemed to be to confirm himfelf in that power being purfued by Antony, he was at laft befleged 
which he had thus artfully acquired. But an obftacle in the city of Mutina, of which he fent word to the 
to his ambition feemed to arife from a quarter in which fenate. 

he leaft expedled it. This was from oneOdtavius, or Oc- In the mean while, Odtavianus, who by this time 
tavianus Cafar, afterwards called Augujius, who was the had raifed a body of 10,000 men, returned to Rome; 
grand-nephew, and adopted fon of Caefar, and was at and being refolved, before he attempted to take ven- 
Apollonia when his kinfman was {lain. He was then geance on the confpirators, if p< ffible to diminiih the 
about 18 years old, and had been fent to that city to power of Antony, began by bringing over the fenate 
improve himfelf in the ftudy ol Grecian literature. Up- to fecond his defigns. In this he fucceedrd by the 
on the news of Csefar’s death, notwithftanding the credit of Cicero, who had long hated Antony becaufe 


earneft dilfuafions of all his friends, he refolved to re¬ 
turn to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and revenge 
the death of his uncle. From the former profeffions of 
Antony, he expended to find him a warm afiiftant to 
his aims ; and he .doubted not, by his concurrence, to 
tak 
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he thought him the enemy of the ftate. Accordingly, A 
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by means of his eloquence, a decree was palled, or- breaksou 
dering Antony to raife the fiege of Mutina, to eva- between 
cuate Cifalpine Gaul, a-id to await the further orders them, 
of the fertate upon the banks of the Rubicon. An- 
fignal vengeance on all who had a hand in the coa- tony treated the order with contempt; ar.d inflead of 
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therto fo fubmiffive. Nothing novr therefore remained 
for the fenate but to declare him an enemy to the ftate, 
and to fend Odavianus, with the army he had railed, to 
curb his infolence. The latter was very ready to offer 
his army for this expedition, in order to revenge his 
own private injuries, before he undertook thofe of the 
public. The two confuls, Hirtius and Panfa, joined 
all their forces; and thus combined, they marched at 
the head of a numerous army, againft Antony, into 
Cifalpine Gaul. After one or two ineffedual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement; in which 
Antony was defeated, and compelled to fly to Lepi- 
dus, who commanded a body of forces in Further 
Gaul. This victory, however, which promifed the fe- 
nate fo much fuccels, produced effects very different 
from their expeditions. The two confuls were mor¬ 
tally wounded ; but Panfa, previous to his death, called 
Odavianus to his bed-fide, and advifed him to join with 
Antony, telling him, that the fenate only defired to de- 
prefs both, by oppofmg them to each other. The 
advice of the dying conful funk deep on his fpirits ; fo 
that from that time he only fought a pretext to break 
with them. Their giving the command of a party of 
his army to Decimus Brutus, and their denying him 
a triumph foon after, ferved to alienate his mind en¬ 
tirely from the fenate, and made him refolve to join 
Antony and Lepidus. He was willing, however, to 
try the fenate thoroughly, before he came to an open 
rupture ; wherefore he fent to demand the confulfhip, 
which was refufed him. He then thought himfelf ob¬ 
liged to keep no meafures with that aflembly, but pri¬ 
vately fent to found the inclinations cf Antony and 
Lepidus, concerning a junction of forces, and found 
them as eager to aflift as the fenate was to oppofe 
him. Antony was, in fad, the general of both armies, 
and Lepidus was only nominally fo, his foldiers refilling 
to obey him upon the approach of the former. Where¬ 
fore, upon being affured ,of the affiftance of Odavianus 
upon their arrival in Italy, they foon croffed the Alps 
with an army of 17 legions, breathing revenge againft 
all who had oppofed their defigns. 

The fenate now began, too late, to perceive their 
error in difobliging Odavianus; and therefore gave him 
the confulfhip which they had fo lately refufed, and, to 
prevent his joining with Antony, flattered him with 
new honours, giving him a power fuperior to all law. 
The flrft ufe Odavianus made of his new authority was 
to procure a law for the condemnation of Brutus and 
Caffius ; after which, he joined his forces with thofe of 
Antony and Lepidus. 

The meeting of thefe three ufurpers of their coun¬ 
try’s freedom was near Mutina, upon a little ifland of 
the river Panarus. Their mutual fufoicions were the 
the empire caufe of their meeting in this place. Lepidus flrft en- 
with Lepi- tered, and, finding all things fafe, made the fignal for 
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the other two to approach. Odavianus began the con¬ 
ference, by thanking Antony for his zeal in putting 
Decimus Brutus to death j who, being abandoned by 
his army, was taken as he was defigning to efcape in¬ 
to Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s command. 
Their conference lafted for three days; and the refult 
of it was, that the fupreme authority fhould be lodged 
in their hands, under the tide of the triumvirate , for 
the fpace of five years; that Antony fhould have 
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Gaul ; Lepidus, Spain ; and Odavianus, Africa, and 
the Mediterranean iilands. As for Italy, av.d the e>- 
ftern provinces, they were to remain in common, until 
their general enemy was entirely fubdued. But the laid 
article of their union was a dreadful one. It was 
agreed that all their enemies fhould be deftroyed ; of 
which each prefented a lift. In thefe were compiifcd 
not only the enemies, but the friends of the triumvi¬ 
rate, fince the partifans of the one weie often found 
among the oppofers of the others. Thus Lepidus gave 
up h:s brother Paulus to the vengeance of his col¬ 
league ; Antony permitted the profcription of his uncle 
Lucius; and Odavianus delivered up the great Cicero. 

The moft facred rights of nature were violated ; 3C0 
fenators, and above 2000 knights, were included in 
this terrible profcription ; their fortunes were confis¬ 
cated, and their murderers enriched with the lpoil. 

Rome foon felt the effeds of this infernal union, and 
the horrid cruelities of Marius and Sylla were renewed. 

As many as ci uld efcape the cruelty of the triumvirs, 
fled thither into Macedonia to Brutus, or found refuge 
with young Pompey, who was now in Sicily, and co¬ 
vered the Mediterranean with his numerous navy. 

Their cruelties were not aimed at the men alone ; but 
the fofter fex were in danger of being marked as ob- 
jeds either of avarice or rel'entment. They' made out 
a lift of 1400 women of the belt quality, and the 
richeft in the city, who were ordered to give in an ac¬ 
count of their fortunes, to be taxed in proportion. But 
this feemed fo unpopular a meafure, and was fo firmly 
oppofed by Hortenfia, who fpoke againft it, that, in- 
ftead of 1400 women, they were content to tax only 
400. However, they made up the deficiency by ex¬ 
tending the tax upon men ; near ico,ooo, as well ci¬ 
tizens as ftrangers, were compelled to furnifh fupplies 
to the fubverfion of their country’s freedom. At laft, 
both the avarice and vengeance of the triumviri feem¬ 
ed fully fatisfied, and they went into the fenate to de¬ 
clare that the profcription was at an end ; and thus ha¬ 
ving deluged the city with blood, Odavianus and An¬ 
tony, leaving Lepidus to defend Rome in their ab- 
fence, marched with their army to oppofe the confpira- 
tors, who were now at the head of a formidable army 
in Afia. 

Brutus and Caffius, the principal of thefe, upon the They are 
death of Caefar, being compelled to quit Rome, went oppofed by 
into Greece where they perfuaded the Roman ftudents Brutus and 
at Athens to declare in the caufe of freedom ; then ( -’ a ® us - 
parting, the former raifed a powerful army in Mace¬ 
donia and the adjacent countries, while the latter went 
into Syria, where he foon became mafter of 12 legions, 
and reduced his opponent Dolabella to fuch ftraits 
as to kill himfelf. Both armies foon after joining at 
Smyrna, the fight of fuch a formidable force began to 
revive the declining fpirits of the party, and to re-unite 
the two generals Hill more clofely, between whom 
there had been fome time before a flight mifunder- 
ftanding. In (hort, having quitted Italy like diftrefs- 
ed exiles, without having one Angle foldier or one 
town that owned their command, they now found 
themfelves at the head of a flourifliing army, furnilhed 
with all the neceffaries for carrying on the war, and in 
a condition to fupport a conteft where the empire 
of the world depended on the event. This fuccefs ia 
railing levies was entirely owing to the juftice, mo¬ 
deration, 
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Rom?, deration, and great humanity of Brutus, who in 
every inftance feemed ftudious of the happinefs of his 
country. 

It was in this flourifliing ftate of their affairs that 
the confpirators had formed a refolution of going againft 
Cleopatra, who, on her fide, had made great prepara¬ 
tions to affift their opponents. However, they were 
diverted from this purpole by an information that Oc- 
tavianus and Antony were now upon their march, with 
40 legions to oppofe them. Erutus now, therefore, 
moved to have their army pafs over into Greece and 
Macedonia, and there meet the enemy ; but Caffius fo 
far prevailed as to have the Rhodians and Lycians firft 
reduced, who had refufed their ufual contribution. 
This expedition was immediately put in execution, and 
extraordinary contributions were raifed by that means, 
the Rhodians having fcarce any thing left but their 
* See lives*. The Lycians fuffered (till more feverely ; for 
Rhodes. having Ihut themfelves up in the city of Xanthus, they 
defended the place againft Brutus with fuch fury, that 
neither his art nor intreaties could prevail upon them 
to furrender. At length, the town being fet on fire, 
by their attempting to burn the works of the Romans, 
Brutus, inftead ot laying hold on this opportunity to 
ftorm the place, made every effort to preferve it, in¬ 
treating his foldiers to try all means of extinguishing 
the fire : but the defperace phrenzy of the citizens was 
not to be mollified. Far from thinking themfelves ob¬ 
liged to their generous enemy for the efforts which 
were made to lave them, they refolved to perilh in the 
flames. Wherefore, inftead of extinguifhing, they did 
all in their power to augment the fire, by throwing in 
wood, dry reeds, and all kinds of fuel. Nothing could 
exceed the diftrefs of Brutus upon feeing the townfmen 
thus refolutely bent on cleftroying themfelves : he rode 
nbout the fortifications, ftretching out his hands to the 
Xanthians, and conjuring them to have pity on them¬ 
felves and their city ; but, infenfible to his expoftula- 
ticns, they rulhed into the flames witli defperate ob- 
fiinacv, and the whole foon became an heap of undi- 
ftinguifhable ruin. At this horrid fpeiftacle, Brutus 
offered a reward 11 every foldier who would bring him 
a Lycian alive. The number of thofe whom it was 
poffible to fave from their own fury amounted to no 
more than 150. 

Brutus and Caffius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the ufual ceremonies were palled between them, 
they refolved to have a private conference together, 
when, after much altercation, they were at laft per- 
fedtly reconciled. After which, night coming on, Caf- 
lius invited Biutus and his friends to an entertainment. 
Brutus fees Upon retiring home, it was that Brutus, as Plutarch 
afpedlre. tells the ftory, law a lpeffre in his tent. It was in 
the dead of the night, when the whole camp was per- 
fedtly quiet, that Brutus was employed in reading by 
a lamp that was juft expiring. On a fudden he thought 
he heard a no iff as if homebody entered ; anJ looking 
towards the door, he perceived it open. A gigantic 
figure, with a frightful afpedl, flood before him, and 
continued to gaze upon him with filent feverity. At 
laft Brutus had courage to fpeak to it: “ Art thou a 
ilscmon or a mortal man ? and why comeft thou to me r” 
“ Brutus,” replied the j h.mtom, “ I am thy evil ge¬ 
nius, thou llialt fee me again at Philippi.” “ Weil 
then,” aniw\ red Brutus, without being difeompofed, 
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“ we hull meet again.” Upon which the phantom R>>m-. 
vanifned ; and Brutus calling to his fervants, alked if 
they had feen any thing ; to which replying in the ne¬ 
gative, he again relumed his ftudies. But as he was 
itruck with fo ftrange an occurrence, he mentioned it 
the next day to Caffius, who, being an Epicurean, 
afciibed it to the effect of imagination too much exer- 
cifed by vigilance and anxiety. Brutus appeared fatis- 
fied with this folution of his late terrors; and, as An¬ 
tony and O&avianus were now advanced into Macedo¬ 
nia, they loon after palled over into Thrace, and ad¬ 
vanced to the city of Philippi, near which the forces 
of the triumvirs were pofted. 

A battle foon enfued ; in which the republicans were 
defeated, and Caffius killed, as is related in the article 
Philippi. 

The firft care of Brutus, when he became the foie The re¬ 
general, was to affemble the difperfed troops of Caf- publicans 
fius, and animate them with frelh hopes of vi&ory. A s defeated, 
they had loft all they poffeffed by the plundering of 
their camp, he promifed them 2000 denarii each man 
to make up their Ioffes. This once more infpired them 
with new ardour; they admired the liberality of their 
general, and with loud fhouts proclaimed his former 
intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence 
fufficient to face the advertary, who offered him battle 
the enfuing day. His aim was to ftarve his enemies, 
who were in extreme want of provifions, their fleet ha¬ 
ving been lately defeated. But his Angle opinion was 
over-ruled' by the reft of his army, who now grew 
every day more confident of their ftrength, and more 
arrogant to their new general. He was, therefore, at 
laft, after a refpite of 20 days, obliged to comply with 
their felicitations to try the fate of the battle. Both 
armies being drawn out, they remained a long while 
oppofite to each other without offering to engage. It 
is laid that he himfelf had loft much of his natural ar¬ 
dour by having again feen the fpedtre the night prece- 
ding : however, he encouraged his men as much as pof¬ 
fible, and gave the fignalfor battle within three hours of 2 , 4 
fun-fet. Fortune again declared againft him ; and the They are 
two triumviri exprefsly ordered by no means to fuffer defeated a 
the general to efcape, for fear he ftiould renew the fecond 
war. Thus the whole body of the enemy feemed chiefly time ‘ 
intent on Brutus alone, and his capture feemed ine¬ 
vitable. In this deplorable exigence, Lucilius his friend 
refolved, by his own death, to effedt the general’s de¬ 
livery. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horfe 
clofely purfuing Brutus, and juft upon the point of 
taking him, he boldly threw himfelf in their way, tell¬ 
ing them that he was Brutus. The Thracians, over- 
joyed with fe great a prize, immediately difpatched 
feme of their companions, with the news of their fuc- 
cel-, to the army. Upon which, the ardour of the pur- 
fuit now abating, Antony marched out to meet his pri- 
foner ; feme filently deploring the fate of lb virtuous a 
man ; others reproaching that mean defire of life for 
which he confented to undergo captivity. Antony 
now feeing the Thracians approach, began to prepare 
himfelf for the interview ; but the faithful Lucilius, ad¬ 
vancing with a cheerful air, owned the deceit that he 
had put upon him : on which the triumvir, ftruck with 
fo much fidelity, pardoned him upon the fpot; and from 
that time forward loaded him with benefits, and ho- 
nouredhim with hisfriendlhip.. 
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Ia the Mean time Brutus, with a {mall number of 
friends, paffed over a rivulet, and, night coming on, fat 
down under a rock which concealed him from the pur- 
fuit of the enemy. After taking breath for a little time, 
he fentoutone Statilius to give him fome information of 
thofe that remained ; but he never returned, being kill¬ 
ed by a party of the enemy’s horfe. Brutus judging 
very rightly of his fate, now refolved to die likewife, 
and fpoke to thofe who flood round him, to lend him 
their laft fad afliftance. None of them, however, would 
render him fo melancholy a piece of fervice. At laft 
one Strabo, averting his head, prefented the fword’s 
point to Brutus ; who threw himfelf upon it, and im¬ 
mediately expired. 

From the moment of Brutus’s death the triumviri 
began to a<ft as fovereigns, and to divide the Roman 
dominions between them, as theirs by right of con- 
queft. However though there were apparently three 
who thus participated all the power, yet, in faff, only 
two were actually poffeffed of it; fince Lepidus was at 
firft admitted merely to curb the mutual jealoufy of 
Antony and Odtavianus, and was poffeffed neither of 
intereft in the army nor authority among the people. 
Their firft care was to puniih thofe whom they had for¬ 
merly marked for vengeance. The head of Brutus 
was lent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Caefar’s 
ftatue. His afhes, however, were fent to his wife Por- 
cia, Cato’s daughter, who afterwards killed herfelf by 
fwallowing burning coals. It is obferved, that of all 
thofe who had a hand in the death of Ceefar, not one 
died a Natural death. 

The power of the triumviri being thus eftablifhed 
upon the ruins of the commonwealth, Antony went 
into Greece, andfpent fome time at Athens, converfing 
among the philofophers, and aflifting at their difputes 
in perfon. From thence he paffed over into Afia, where 
all the monarchs of the eaft, who acknowledged the 
Roman power, came to pay him their obedience. In 
this manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, 
attended by a crowd of fovereigns, exacting contribu¬ 
tions, diftrihuting favours, and giving away crowns 
with capricious infolence. He prefented the kingdom 
of Cappadocia to Syfenes, in prejudice of Ariarathes, 
only becaufe he found pleafure in the beauty of Gla¬ 
phyra, the mother of the former. He fettled Herod in 
the kingdom of Judea, and fupported him againft every 
oppofer. But among all the fovereigns of the eaft who 
{hared his favours, none had fo large a part as Cleo¬ 
patra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. 

It happened that Serapion, her governor in the ifland 
of Cyprus, had formerly furniftied fome fuccours to 
he confpirators ; and it was thought proper that fhe 
lhould anfwer for his condudt on that occafion. Ac¬ 
cordingly, having received orders from Antony to come 
and clear herfelf of this imputation of infidelity, {he 
readily complied, equally ci nfeious of the goodnefs of 
her caufe and the power of her beauty. She had al¬ 
ready experienced the force of her charms upon Casfar 
and Pompey’s eldeft foil; and the addition of a few 
years fince that time had not impaired their lufire. 
Antony was now in Tarfus, a city of Cilicia, when 
Cleopatra refolved to attend his court in perfon. Sue 
failed down the river Cydnus, at the mouth of which 
the city flood, witli the moft fumptuous pageantry. 
Her galley was covered with gold ; the fails were of 
purple, large, and floating in the wind. The oars of 


filver kept tune to the found of flutes and cymbals. She Rome, 
herfelf lay reclined on a couch fpangled with ftars of 
gold, and with fuch ornaments as poets-and painters 
had ufually aferibed to Venus. On each fide were boys 
like Cupids, who fanned her by turns; while the moft 
beautiful nymps, dreffed like Nereids and Graces, were 
placed at proper diftances around her.. Upon the banks 
of the river were kept burning the moft exquifite per¬ 
fumes, while an infinite number of people gazed upon 
the fight. Antony was captivated with her beauty ; 
and, leaving all his bufinefs to fatisfy his paflion, fhortly 
after followed her intp Egypt. 

While he thus remained idle, Oclavianus, who took 
upon him to lead back the veteran troops and fettle 
thefn in Italy, was affiudoufly employed in providing 
for their fubfifience. He had promifed them lands at 
home, as a recompenfe for their paft fervices ; but they- 
could not receive new grants, without turning out the 
former inhabitants. In confequence of this, multi¬ 
tudes of women, with children in their aims, whofe 
tender years and innocence excited univerfal compaf- 
fion, daily filled the temples and the ftreets with their 
diftreffes. Numbers of hufbandmen and fhepherds came 
to deprecate the conqueror’s intention, or. to obtain an 
habitation in fome other part of the world. Amongft 
this number was Virgil the poet, who in an humble 
manner begged permiffion to retain his patrimonial 
farm : Virgil obtained his requeft ; but the reft of his 
countrymen, of Mantua and Cremona, were turned out 
without mercy. 23 g 

Italy and Rome now felt the moft extreme miferies ; Miferies 
the infolent foldiers plundered at will; while Sextus fuftained 
Pompey, being matter of the fea, cut off all foreign by the Ro- 
communication, and prevented the people’s receiving mans ‘ 
their ufual fupplies of corn. To thefe mifehiefs were 
added the commencement of another civil war. Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, who had been left behind him at 
Rome, had felt for fome time all the rage of jealoufy, 
and refolved to try every method of bringing back her 
hufband from the arms of Cleopatra. She confidered 
a breach with Otftavianus as the only probable means of" 
roufing him from his lethargy; and accordingly, with 
the afliftance of Lucius her brother-in-law, who was 
then conful, and entirely devoted to her intereft, fhe 
began to fow the feeds of diffenfion. The pretext was, 
that Antony lhould have a fhare in the diftribution of 
lands as well as O&avianus. This produced fome nego- 
ciations between them ; OtSavianus offered to make the 
veterans th.emfelves umpires in the difpute. Lucius re- 
fufedto acquiefce ; and being at the head of more titan 
fix legions, moftly compofed of fuch as had been d’f- 
poffeffed of their lands, he refolved to compel O&avia- 
nus to accept of whatever terms he fhould offer. Thus 
a new war was excited between Oftavianus and An¬ 
tony ; or, at lea ft, the generals of the latter affumed 
the fan&ion of his name. Oriavianus; however proved 
victorious: Lucius was hemmed in between two ar¬ 
mies, and conftrained to retreat to Perufia, a city of 
Etruria, where he was clofely befieged by the oppofite 
pirrty. He made many defperate fallies, and Fulvia 
did all in her power to relieve him, but without fac- 
cefs. He was at laft, therefore, reduced to fuch extre¬ 
mity by famine that he came out in perfon and deli¬ 
vered himfelf up to the mercy of the conqueror. Oc- 
tavianus received him very honourably, and generoufly 
pardoned him and all his followers. Thus laving con¬ 
cluded 
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Rome. eluded the war in a few months, he returned in triumph Pompey, and afterwards Mattered in a ftorm, he was 
to Rome. . obliged to defer his defigns to the enfuing year. Du- 

Antony, who during this interval, was revelling in ring this interval he was reinforced by a fleet of 120 
all the ftudied luxuries procured him by his infidious fhips, given him by Antony, with which he refolded 
raiftrefs, having heard, of his brother’s overthrow, and once more to invade Sicily on three feveral quarters, 
his wife’s being compelled to leave Italy, was refolved But fortune feemed ftill determined to oppofe him. He 
to oppofe Odtavianus without delay. He accordingly was a fecond time dilabled and fhattered by a ftorm : 
failed at the head of a confiderable fleet from Alex- which fo raifed the vanity of Pompey, that he began 
andria to Tyte, from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, to ftyle himfelf the fan of Neptune . However, Odta- 
and had an interview with Fulvia his wife at Athens.' vtarius was not to be intimidated by any difgraces ; for 
He much blamed her for occafloning the late diforders, having fhortly refitted his navy, and recruited his forces, 24® 
teftified the utmoft contempt for her perfon, and, lea- he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his faith- Sextus 
ving her upon her death bed at Sycion, haftened into ful friend and affociate in war. Agrippa proved him- 
Italy to fight Odtavianus. They both met at Brun- felf worthy of the truft repofed in him : he began his an( j ta j. ea 
dufium ; and it was now thought that the flames of a operations by a vidtory over Pompey ; and, though he p r ;fouer. 
civil war were going to blaze out once more. The was fhortly after worded himfelf, he foon after gave 
forces of Antony were numerous, but moftly newly bis adverfary a complete and final overthrow, dhus 
raifed; however, he was affifted by Sextus Pompeius, undone, Pompey refolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
who in thefe oppofitiona of interefts was daily coming he expedted refuge, as he had formerly obliged that 
into power. Odtavianus was at the head of thofe ve- triumvir by giving protedlion to his mother. How- 
terans who had always been irrefiftible, but who feem- ever, he tried once more, at the head of a fmall body of 
ed no way difpofed to fight againft Antony their for- men, to make himfelf independent, and even furprifed 
mer general. A negociation was therefore propofed; Antony’s officers who had been fent to accept of his 
and a reconciliation was effedted. All offences and af- fubmiffions. Neverthelefs, he was atlaft abandoned by, 
fronts were mutually forgiven; and to cement the his foldiers, and delivered up to Titus, An'ony’slieute- 
2 ,„ union, a marriage was concluded between Antony and nant, who fhortly after caufed him to be flain. 

Theem- O&avia, the After of Odtavianus. A new divifion of The death of this general removed one very power- 

pire divi- the Roman empire was made between them; Odtavia- ful obftacle to the ambition of Odtavianus, and he re¬ 
tied anew, anus was to have the command of the weft, Antony folved to take the earlieft opportunity to get rid of the 

of the eaft, while Lepidus was obliged to content him- reft of his affociates. An offence was foon furnifhed 
felf with the provinces in Africa. As for Sextus Pom- by Lepidus, that ferved as a fufficient pretext for de- 
peius, he was permitted to retain all the iflands he had privinghim of his ihare in. the triumvirate. Being now 
already pofieffed, together with Peloponnefus; he was at the head of 22 legions, with a ftrong body of ca- 
alfo granted the privilege of demanding the confulfhip valry, he idly fuppofed that his prefent power was more 
in his abfer.ee, and of difeharging that office by any of than an equivalent to the popularity of Odtavianus. 
his friends. It was likewife ltipulated to leave the fea He therefore refolved upon adding Sicily, where he 

open, and pay the people what corn was due out of then was, to his province ; pretending a right, as having - ' 

Sicily. Thus a general peace was concluded, to the firft invaded it. His colleague fent to expoftulate upon 
great fatisfadlion of the people, who now expedled a thefe proceedings; but Lepidus fiercely replied, * that - 
ceflution from all their calamities. he was determined to have his fhare in the adminiftra- 

This calm feemed to continue for fome time : An- tion, and would no longer fubmit to let one alone pof- 
tony led his forces againft the Parthians, over whom fefs all the authority.” Odtavianus was previoufly ih- 
his lieutenant, Ventidius, had gained great advantages, formed of the difpofition of Lepidus’s foldiers; for he 
Odtavianus drew the greateft part of his army into had, by his fecret intrigues and largeffes, entirely at- 
Gaul, where there were fome difturbances ; and Pom- tached them to himfelf. Wherefore, without further 
pey went to fecurebis newly ceded province to his in- delay, he with great boldnefs went alone to the camp 
tereft. It was on this quarter that frefh motives were of Lepidus, and with no other affiftance than his pri- 
given for renewing the war. Antony, who was obli- vate bounties, and the authority he h id gained by his 
ged by treaty t-o quit Peloponnefus, refufed to evacuite former vidtories, he refolved to depofe his rival. The 
it till Pumpey had fatisfied him for fuch debts as were foldiers thronged round him with the mod dutiful ala-, 
due to him from the inhabitants. This Pompey would crity, while Lepidus haftened to prevent their defection, 
by no means comply with ; but immediately fitted out But Odtavianus, though he received a wound from one 
a new fleet, and renewed his former enterprifes, by cut- of the centurions, went with great prefence of mind to 
ting off fuch corn and provifions as were configned to the place where the military enfigns were planted, and, 

Italy. Thus the grievances of the poor were again re- flourifhiug one of them in the air, all the legionary fol- 
newed ; and the people began to complain, that inftead diers ran in crowds and faluted him as their general. 2/fI 

of three tyrants they were now opprelfed by four. Lepidus being thus abandoned by his men, diverted Lepidus 

In this exigence, Odtavianus, who had long medi- himfelf of all the marks of his authority, which he defeated 
fated the beft means of diminifhing the number, refol- could no longer keep, and fnbmiflively threw himfelf a nd b a " 
ved to begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the at the feet of Odtavianu-. This general fpared his "hheL 
ftate in continued alarms. He was mafter of two fleets;, life, notwithftanding the remon (trances, of his army; 

one of which he had caufed to be built at Ravenna ; but deprived him of all his former authority, and 

and another which Menodorus, who revolted from Pom- baniihed him to Circseum. 

pay, brought to his aid. His firft attempt was to in- Odtavianus was received upon his return to Rome 
vude Sicily ; but being overpowered in his paffage by with univerfal joy ; the fenators met him at the gates, 

andi 
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Rome, and conduced him to the Capitol: the people follow- minions; and, to crown his abfurdities, he fent a mi- Rome* 
ed, crowned with garlands of flowers ; and after ha- nute account of his proceedings to the two confuls at 
ving returned thanks to the gods, waited upon him to Rome. It was now neceffary to ad): up to his imagi- 
Antony’s his P a ^ ace - There remained now but one obftacle to nary dignity; new luxuries and pageantries were now 

imprudent his ambition, which was Antony, whom he refolved to therefore Audied, and new marks of profufion found 

conduiS. remove, and for that purpofe began to render his cha- out: not lefs than 60,000 1 . • Sterling were lavifhed 

rafter as contemptible as he poflibly could at Rome, upon one Angle entertainment; it is faid, upon this oc- 

In fadt, Antony’s condufl did not a little contribute caflon, that Cleopatra diffolved a pearl of great value in 
to promote the endeavours of his ambitious partner in vinegar, and drank it off. But v. e are told of one cir- 
the ftate. He had marched againft the Parthians with cumftance that might well reprefs their delights, and 

a prodigious army ; but was forced to return with the teach mankind to relilh the beverage of virtue, how- 

lofs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his bag- ever Ample, above their greateft luxuries. He wasfuf- 

* See gage *• This extremely diminifhed his reputation ; picious of being poifoned in every meal; he feared 

Parthia. but his making a triumphal entry into Alexandria foon Cleopatra, whom he fo much loved, and would eat no- 

after, entirely difgufted the citizens of,Rome. How- thing without having it previoufly tailed by one of his 

ever, Antony feemed quite regardleft of their refent- attendants. 244 

ment: totally difregarding the bufmefs of the ftate, he In the mean time Odtavianus had now a fiifficient refolves t» 
fpent whole days and nights in the company of Cleopa- pretext for declaring war ; and informed the fenate of make war 
tra, who Audied every art to increafe his paflion, and his intentions. However, he deferred the execution of u P on * um ' 
vary his entertainments. Not contented with (haring his defign for a while, being then employed in quelling 
in her company all the delights which Egypt could an infurreftion of the Illyrians. The following, year 
afford, Antony was refolved to enlarge his fphere of was chiefly taken up in preparations againft Antony, 
luxury, by granting her many of thofe kingdoms which who, perceiving his defign, remonftrated to the fenate, 
belonged to the Roman empire. He gave her all that he had many caufes of complaint againft his col- 
Phcenicia, Celo-Syria, and Cyprus; with a great part league, who had feized upon Sicily without offering him 
of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea; gifts which he had no a lhare ; alleging that<tie had alfo difpoffefled Lepidus, 
right to bellow, but which he pretended to grant in and kept to himfelf the province he had commanded; 
imitation of Hercules. This complication of vice and and that he had divided all Italy among his own fol- 
folly at length totally exafperated the Romans; and diers, leaving nothing to recompenfe thofe in Alia. To 
Oftavianus, willing to take advantage of their refent- this complaint Odtavianus was contented to make a far- 
ment, took care to exaggerate all his defedts. At caftic anfwer ; implying, that it was abfurd to complain 
length, when he found the people fufficiently irritated of his diftribution of a few trifling diftridts in Italy, 
againft him, he refolved to fend Odtavia, who was then when Antony having-conquered Parthia, he might now 
at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming reward his foldiers with cities and provinces. The far- 
her hulband ; but, in fadt, to furnifh a fufficient pretext cafm upon Antony’s misfortunes in Parthia fo provo- 
of declaring war againft him, as he knew Ihe would be ked him, thathe ordered Canidius, who commanded his 
difmiffed with contempt. army, to march without intermiffion into Europe; 

Antony was now in the city ofLeucopolis, revelling while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order to 
with his infidions paramour, when he heard that Odta- prepare for carrying on the war with vigour. When 
via was at Athens, upon her journey to vifit him. This arrived there, it was ridiculous enough to behold the 
was very unwelcome news to him as well as to Cleopa- odd mixture of preparations for plealure and for war. 
tra; who, fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured On one fide all the kings and princes from Europe to 
to convince Antony of the llrength of her paflion. He the Euxine feahad orders to fend him thither fupplies 
frequently caught her in tears, which fhe feemed as if both of men, provifions, and arms; on the other fide, 
willing to hide ; and often intreated her to tell him the. all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and muficians of 
caufe, which fhe feemed willing to fupprefs. Thefe ar- Greece, were ordered to attend him. Thus, frequent- 

tiflees, together with the ceafelefs flattery and importu- ly, when a {hip was thought to arrive laden with fol- 

nity of her creatures, prevailed fo much upon Antony’s diers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 

weaknefs, that he commanded Odtavia to return home with players and theatrical machinery. When news 

without feeing her, and attached himfelf Hill more clofe- was expedited of the approach of an army, meffengers 

ly to Cleopatra than before. His ridiculous paflion only arrived with tidings of a frefli quantity ofvenifon. 

now began to have no bounds. He refolved to own The kings who attended him endeavoured to gain his 

T)ivorccs, her for his wife, and entirely to repudiate Odtavia. He favour more by their entertainments than their warlike 

Odtavia, accordingly aflembled the people of Alexandria in the preparations; the provinces drove rather to pleafe him 

end mar- public theatre, where was raifed an alcove of filver, un- by facrificing to his divinity, than by their alacrity in 

ncsCIeo- g er w hich were placed two thrones of gold, one for his defence; fo that fome were heard to fay, “What 

pa "‘" himfelf and the other for Cleopatra. There he feated rejoicings would not this man make for a vidlory, 

himfelf, drefled like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat befide when,he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous war!” 

him clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Ifis, the In fliert, his bed friends now began to forfake his inte- 

principal deity of the Egyptians. On that .occafton he terefts. 

declared her queen of all the countries which he had His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where 
already bellowed upon her ; while he affociated Carla- he carried Cleopatra to receive new honours, was ex- 

rio,her fon by Ctcfar, as her partner in the government, tremely favourable to the arms of OftavianUi. This 

To the two children which he had by her himfelf he general was at firlt fcarcely in a difpofition to oppofe 

gave the title of king of kings, with very extenfive do- him, bad he gone into Italy;, but he foon found time, 
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to put himfelf in a condition for carrying on the war, queen’s female attendants reconciled them, and every 
and fhoi rly after declared it againft him in form. All thing went on as before. Still, however, he had the 
Antony’s followers were invited over to join him, with confolation to fuppofe his army continued faithful to 
great promifes of rewards : but they were not declared him; and accordingly difpatched orders to his lieute- 
enemies, partly to prevent their growing defperate, and nant Canidius to conduct it into Alia. However, he 
partly to give a fhow of moderation to his own party, was foon undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where 
At length both found themfelves in readinefs to begin he was informed of their fubmiffion to his rival. This 
the war, and their armies were anfwerable to the em- account fo tranfported him with rage, that he was hard- 
pire they contended lor. The oi.e was followed by all ly prevented from killing himfelf; but at length, at the 
the forces of the eaft ; the other drew all the flrength entreaty of his friends, he returned to Alexandria, in a 
of the weft to fupport his pretenfions. Antony’s force very different fituation from that in which he had left: 
compofed a body of 100,000 foot and 12,000 horfe ; it fome time before. Cleopatra, however, feemed to 
while his fleet amounted to 500 fhips of war. The ar- retain that lortitude in her misfortunes which had utter- 
myof Offaviunus muftered but 80,000 foot, but equal- ly abandoned her admirer. Having amaffed confiderable 
led his adverfary’s in his number of cavalry: his fleet riches by means of confutation and other adfs of vio- 
was hut half as numerous as Antony’s ; however, his lence, fhe formed a very Angular and unheard of pro- 
fhips were better built, and manned with better fol- je£t; this was to convey her whole fleet over the ifthmus 
die! s. of Suez into the Red Sea, and thereby fave herfelf in 



The great decifive engagement, which was a naval another region beyond the reach of Rome, with all her 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at the treafures. Some of her veffels were actually tranfport- 
entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. Antony ranged ed thither, purfuant to her orders ; but the Arabians 
bis fhips before the mouth of the gulph; and Oftavi- having burnt them, and Antony diifuading her from 24() 
anus drew up bis fleet in oppofltion. Neither general the defign, fhe abandoned it for the more improbable He refolves 

affumed any fixed ftation to command in ; but wont fcheme of defending Egypt againft the conquetor.— to defend 

about from fhip to fhip wherever his prefence was ne- She omitted nothing in her power to put his advice in %ypt 
celfary. In the mean time, the two land armies, on praftice, and made all kinds of preparations for war ; a 8“‘ n ^ t * le 
oppofite fides of the gulph, were drawn up, only as at leaft hoping thereby to obtain bettef terms from Oc- C0Il< l UUIir ‘ 
fpeflators of the engagement; and encouraged the tavianus. In fact, fhe had always loved Antony’s for- 

fleets by their (bouts to engage. The battle began on tunes rather than bis perfon ; and if fhe could have fallen 

both fides with great ardour, and after a manner r.ot upon any method of faving herfelf, though even at his 
praclifed upon former occafions. The prows of their expence, there is no doubt but fhe would have embraced 
veffels were armed with brazen points ; and with thefe it with gladnefs. She even fiill had fome hopes from 
they drove furioufly againft each other. In this con- the power of her charms, though fhe was arrived almoft 
fliff the (hips of Antony came with greater force, but at the age of 40 ; and was defirous of trying upon Oc- 
thofe of Offavianus avoided the fhock with greater dex- tavianus thofe arts which had been fo fuccef ful with the 
teiity. On Antony’s fide, the items of the (hips were greateft men of Rome. Thus in three emhaffies, which 


railed in form of a tower ; from whence they threw ar- were fent one after another from Antony to his rival in 
rows from machine, for that purpofe. Thofe of Oc- Afra, the queen had always her fecret agents, charged 
tavianus made ufe oflong poles hooked with iron, and with particular propofals in her name. Antony defired 
fire-pots. They fought in this manner for fome time no more than that his life might be fpared, and to have 
with equal animofity ; nor was there any advantage on the liberty of paffing the remainder of his days in ob- 
either fide, except a fmall appearance of diforder in the feurity. To thefe propofals Oftavianus made no re¬ 


centre of Antony’s fleet. But all of a fudden Cleopa- ply. Cleopatra fent him alfo public propofals in (a- 
tra determined the fortune of the day. She was feen vour of her children ; but at the fame time privately 
flying from the engagement attended by 60 fail; (truck, reiigned him her crown, with all the enfigns of royalty, 
perhaps, with the terrors natural to her lex : but what To the queen’s public propofal no anfwer was given ; 
increafed the general amazement was, to behold Anto- to her private offer he replied, by giving her affurances 
ny himfelf following foon after, and leaving his fleet at of his favour in cafe fhe fent away Antony or put him 
the mercy of the conquerors. The engagement, not- to death. Thefe negotiations were not fo private but 
withftanding, continued with, great obftinacy till five in they came to the knowledge of Antony, whofe j-ui- 
the evening; when Antony's forces, partly conftrained loufy and rage were now heightened by every concur- 
by the conduct of Agrippa, and partly perfuaded by rence. He built a fmall folitary houfe upon a mole in 
the promifes of Offavianus, fubmitted to the conque- the fea ; and there he paffed his time, fhtinning all com- 
ror. The land-forces foon after followed the example merce with mankind, and profeffing to imitate Tircon 
of the navy; and all yielded to the conqueror without the man-hater. However, his furiou^jealoufly drove 
finking a blow the fourth day after the battle. him even from this retreat into fociety; for hearing 

'When Cleopatra fled, Antony purfued her in a five- that Cleopatra had many fecret conferences with one 
cared galley; and coming along-iide of her ftiip enter- Thy ribs, an emifftry from Odtavlanus, he fei/.ed upon 
ed, without feeing or being feen by her. She was in him, and having ordered him to be cruelly fcourged, 
the Hein, ar.d lie went to the prow, where he remain- he fent him back to his patron. At the fame time he 
eu for fome time fllent, holding his head between his fent letters by him, importing, that he had chaftifed 
hand,.. In this manner he continued three whole Jays ; Thyifus for inflating a man in his mi fortunes; but 
during which, eitlnr through indignation or fhame, he withal he gave his rival permiflion to -avenge himfelf, 
neither faw nor fpoke to Cleopatra. At laft, when by fcourging Hiparchus, Antony’s freednran, in the 
they were arrived at the promontoiy of Tenarus, the fame manner. The revenge, in this cafe, would have 
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been highly pleafing to Antony, as Hyparchus had 
1 him to join the turtuaes ox his more fuccefsful rival. 


Rome. 


iiit 


Meanwhile, the operations of the war were 
vigoroufly forward, and Eg)pt was once more 


carried 
the 

theatre of the contending armies of Rome. Gallus, 
the lieutenant of Odtavianus, took Paretonium, which 
opened the whole country to his incurfions. On the 
other fide, Antony, who had Hill confiderable forces 
by fea and land, wanted to take that important place 
from the enemy. He therefore marchedtowards.it, 
flattering himfelf, that as foon as he (hould (how him- 
felf to the legions which he had once commanded, 
their affedtion for their ancient general would revive. 
He approached, therefore, and exhorted them to re¬ 
member their former vows of fidelity: Gallus, how¬ 
ever, ordered all the trumpets to found, in order to 
hinder Antony from being heard, fo that he was ob¬ 
liged to retire. 

Pelufjum Odtavianus himfelf was in the mean time advancing 
given up to with another army before Pelufium, which, by its 
Odavianus ftrong fituation, might have retarded his progrefc for 
fome time. But the governor of the city, either want¬ 
ing courage to defend it, or previoufly inftrudted by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take poffef- 
fion of the place ; fo that Qdtavianus had now no 6b- 
ftacle in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched 
with all expedition. Antony, upon his arrival, Tallied 
out to oppofe him, fighting with great defperation, 
and putting the enemy's cavalry to flight. This flight 
advantage once more revived his declining hopes ; and, 
being naturally vain, he re-entered Alexandria in tri¬ 
umph. Then going, all armed as. he was, to the pa¬ 
lace, he embraced Cleopatra, and prefented her a foldier 
who had diftinguifhed himfelf in the late engagement. 
The queen rewarded him very magnificently; prefenting 
him with an head-piece and breaft-plate of gold. With 
thefe, however, the foldier went off the next night to 
the other army. Antony could not beat this defection 
without frelh indignation; he refolved, therefore, to 
make a bold expiring effort by fea and land, but previ¬ 
oufly offered to fight his adverfary in Angle combat. 
Odtavianus too well knew the inequality of their fixa¬ 
tions to comply with this forlorn offer; he only, there¬ 
fore,. coolly replied, that Antony had ways enough to 
448 die befides fingle combat. 

Antony de- The evening before the day appointed for the laft 
ferted by defperate attempt, he ordered a grand entertainment to 
be prepared. At day-break he polled the few troops 
he had remaining upon a rifing ground near the city : 
from whence he lent orders to his galleys to engage the 
enemy. There he waited to be a fpedtator of the com¬ 
bat ; and, at firft, he had the fatisfadtion to fee them 
advance in good order; but his approbation was foon 
turned into rage, when he faw his flaps only falutjng 
thofe of Qdtavianus,. and both fleets uniting together, 
and failing back into the harbour.. At the very fame 
time his cavalry deferted him. He tried, however, to 
lead on his infantry ; which were eafily vanquished, and 
he himfelf compelled to return into the town.. His 
anger was now ungovernable ; he could not help crying 
out aloud as he paffed, that he was betrayed by Cleo¬ 
patra, and delivered by her to thofe who, for her fake 
alone, were his enemies. In thefe fufpicions he was 
not deceived ; for it was by fecret orders from the queen 
that the fleet had palled, over, to the enemy. 
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Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effedts 
of Antony’s jealoufly ; and had, fome time before, pre¬ 
pared a method of obviating any Aidden fallies it 
might produce. Near the temple of Ifis (he had erect¬ 
ed a building, which was feemingly defigned for a 
fepulchre. Hither Ihe removed all her treafure and 
moll valuable effects, covering them over with torches, 
faggots, and other combuftible matter. This fepulchre 
flie defigned to anfwer a double purpofe; as well to 
fereen her from the fudden refentments of Antony, as 
to make Odtavianus believe that (he would burn all her 
treafures in cafe he refufed her proper terms of capitu¬ 
lation. Here, therefore, (he retired from Antony’s 
prefent fury ; {hutting the gates, which were fortified 
with bolts and bars of iron : but in the mean time gave 
orders that a report fliould be fpread of her death.— 

This news, which foon reached Antony, recalled all 
his former love and tendernefs. He now lamented her 
death with the fame violence he had but a few minutes 
before feemed to defire it; and called one of his freed- 
men, named Eros, w hom he had engaged by oath to 
kill him whenever fortune fhould drive him to this laft 
refource. Eros being now commanded to perform his 
promife, this faithful follower drew the fword, as if 
going to execute his orders; but turning his face, 
plunged it into his own bofom, and died at his matter’s 
feet. Antony for a while hung over his faithful fer- Stabs him- 
vant, and, commending his fidelity, took up the fword, Wf with 
with which (tabbing himfelf in the belly, he fell back- lu* fword- 
ward upon a little couch. Though the wound was 
mortal, yet the blood flopping he recovered his fpirits, 
and earneftly conjured thole who were come into the 
room to put an end to his life ; but they all fled, being 
feized with fright and-horror. He therefore continued 
in agonies (or fome time ; till he was informed by one 
of the queen’s fecretaries that his miftrefs was (till alive. 

He then earneftly defired to be carried to the place where 
(he was. They accordingly brought him to the gate of 
the fepulchre ; but Cleopatra, who would not permit it 
to be opened, appeared at the window, and threw down 
cords in order to pull him up. In this manner, affifted 
by her two female attendants, (he raifed him all bloody 
from the ground ; and while yet fufpended in the air, 
he continued flretchii g out his hands to encourage her. 

Cleopatra and her maids had only juft; ftrength fufficir 
ent to raife him ; and at laft, with much draining, they 
effedted their purpofe, and carried him to a couch, on 
which they gently laid him. Here (he gave way to 
her forrow, tearing:her clothes, beating her bread, and 
killing the wound of which he was dying. She called, 
upon him as her lord, her hulband, her emperor, and 
feemed to have forgot her own diftrefles in the greatnefs 
of his fufferings. Antony intreated her to moderate 
the tranfports of her grief, and afked for fome wine. 

After he had drank, he intieated Cleopatra to endeavour 
to preferve her life, if {he could do it with honour ; and 
recommended Proculus, a friend of Odtavianus, as one 
(he might rely on to be her interceffor. Juft as he had . 
done (peaking, he expired ; and Proculus made his ap¬ 
pearance by command of Odtavianus, who had been 
informed of Antony’s defperate condudt. He was fent 
to try all fneans of getting Cleopatra into his power ; 
his matter having a double motive for his folicitude on 
this occafion; one, to prevent her deftroying the trea¬ 
fures Ihe had taken with her' into the tomb 5 the. other-, 
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Rome, to preferve her perfon as an ornament to grace his tri- 
umph. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, and 
would not confer with Proculus, except through the 
gate, which was well fecured. In the mean time, while 
he defignedly drew out the conference to fome length, 
and had given Gallus,onecf his fellow-foldiers,directions 
to carry on the converfation in his abfence, he entered 
a , x with two more by the window at which Antony had been 
Cleopatra drawn up. As foon as he was entered, he ran down 
taken. to the gate ; and one of the women crying out, that 
they were taken alive, Cleopatra, perceiving what had 
happened, drew a poniard, and attempted to ftab her- 
felf: but Proculus prevented the blow, and gently remon- 
ftrated that (he was cruel in refufing fo good a prince 
as his matter was, the pleafure of difplaying his cle 
mency. He then forced the poniard out of her hand, 
and examinedher cloathes to be certain (he had no poifon 
about her. Thus leaving every thing fecured, he went 
to acquaint his matter with his proceedings. 

Oftavianus was extremely pleafed at finding her in 
his power : he fent Epaphroditus to bring her to his 
palace, and to watch her with the utmoft circumfpec- 
tion. He was likewife ordered to ufe her, in every re- 
fpeft, with that deference and fubmiffion which were 
due to her rank, and to do every thing in his power to 
render her captivity agreeable. She was permitted to 
have the honour of granting Antcny the rights of bu¬ 
rial, and furnittied with every thing (he defired, that 
was becoming his dignity to receive, or her love to of¬ 
fer. Yet Kill (he languiihed under her new confine¬ 
ment. Her exceffive forrow, her many Ioffes, and the 
blows fhe had given her bofom, produced a fever 
which (he feemed willing to increafe. She refolved to 
abttain from taking any nourifhment, under the pretence 
of a regimen neceffary for her diforder ; but Oftavia- 
nus being made acquainted with the real motive by 
her phyfician, began to threaten her with regard to her 
children, in cafe (he perfifted. This was the only pu- 
nilhment that could now affeft her ; (he allowed herfelf 
to be treated as they thought proper, and received what- 
e ver was prefcribed to her recovery. 

In the mean time Oftavianus made his .entry into 
Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the fears of the 
inhabitants, by converging familiarly as he went along 
with Areus, a philofopher, and a native of the place. 
The citizens, however, trembled at his approach ; and 
when he placed himfelf upon the tribunal, they pro- 
ftrated themfelves, with their faces to the ground, be¬ 
fore him, like criminals who waited the fentence of their 
execution. Oftavianus prefently ordered them to rife ; 
telling them, that three motives induced him to pardon 
them : His refpeft for Alexander, who was the founder 
of their city ; his admiration of its beauty ; and his 
friendttrip for Areus, their fellow-citizen. Two only of 
particular note were put to death upon this occafion ; 
Antony’s eldeft fon Antyllus, and Cxfario, the fon of 
Julius Csefar: both betrayed into his hands by their re- 
fpeftive tutors, who themfelves fuffered for their perfidy 
(hortly after. As for the reft of Cleopatra’s children, 
he treated them with great gentlenefs, leaving them to 
the care of thofe who were entrufted with their educa¬ 
tion, who had orders tp provide them with every thing 
fuitable to their birth. When fhe was recovered from 
her late indifpofition, he came to vifit her in perfon.— 
Cleopatra had been preparing for this interview, ard 


made ufe of every method (he could think of to prepi- Reme. 
tiate the conqueror, and to gain his affection ; butin 
vain. However, at his departure, Oftavianus imagined 
that he had reconciled her to life, and to the indignity 
of being (hown in the intended triumph, which he was 
preparing for on his return to Rome : butin this he was 
deceived. Cleopatra, all this time, had kept a corre- 
fpondence with Dolabella, a young Roman of high 
birth, in the camp of Oftavianus ; who, perhaps, from 
compaflion, or ftronger motives, was interefted in the 
misfortunes of that princefs. From him (he learnt the 
intentions of Oftavianus, and that he was determined to 
fend her off in three days, together with her children, 
to Rome. She now therefore determined upon dying ; 
but previoufly intreated permiflion to pay her oblations 
at Antony’s tomb. This requeft being granted her, 
fhe was carried with her two female attendants to the 
(lately monument where he was laid. There (he threw 
herfelf (lpon his coffin, bewailed her captivity, and re¬ 
newed her proteftations not to furvive him. She then 
crowned the tomb with garlands of flowers ; and having 
kiffed the coffin a thoufand times, (he returned home to 
execute her fatal refolution. Having bathed, and or¬ 
dered a fumptuous banquet, (he attired herfelf in the 
mod fplendid manner. She then feafted as ufual ; and 
foon after ordered all but her two attendants, Charmi- 
on and Iras, to leave the room. Then, having previ¬ 
oufly ordered an afp to be fecretly conveyed to her in a 
balket of fruit, fhe fent a letter to Oftavianus, informing 
him of her fatal purpofe, and defiring to be buried in 
the fame tomb with Antony. Oftavianus, upon recei- Her death, 
ving this letter, inftantly difpatched meffengers to pre¬ 
vent her, but they arrived too late. Upon entering the 
chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a 
gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near her, 

Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was ftretched lifelefs 
at the feet of her miftrefs : and Charmion herfelf, al- 
moft expiring, was fettling the diadem upon Cleopatra’s 
head. She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years. Her death put an end to 
the monarchy in Egypt, which had flourifhed there from 
time immemorial. 

Oftavianus feemed much troubled at Cleopatra’s 
death as it deprived him of a principal ornament in 
his intended triumph. However, the manner of it a 
good deal exalted her charafter among the Romans, 
with whom fuicide was confidered as a virtue. Her 
dying requeft was complied with, her body being laid 
by Antony’s, and a magnificent funeral prepared for 
her and her two female attendants. 

After having fettled the affairs of Egypt, he left 
Alexandria in the beginning of September, in the 
year of Rome 720, with a defign to return through 
Syria, Afia Minor, and Greece, to Italy. On his ar¬ 
rival at Antioch, he found there Tiridates, who had 
been raifed to the throne of Parthia in oppofition to 
Phrahates, and likewife ambaffadors from Phrahates, 
who were all come on the fame errand ; to wit, to fo- 
licit the affiftance of the Romans againft each other. 
Oftavianus gave a friendly anfwer both to Tiridates and 
the ambaffadors of Phrahates, without intending to help 
either ; but rather with a defign to animate the one 
againft the other, and by that means to weaken both, 
fo far as to render the Parthian name no longer formi¬ 
dable to Rome. After this, having appointed Meffala 
3 D 2 Corvinus 
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Aor.ie. Corvinus govcroor of Syria, he marched into the pro- That if, in taking upon him the fovereigrt power, he Roma, 
vince of Afi.i, properly fo called, and there took up dreaded the name of king, a name fo odious in a com- 
his winter-quarters. He fpent the whole winter in fet- monwealth, he might content himfelf with the title of 
tiling the affairs of the feveral provinces of Alia Minor Cafar or Imperator, and under that name, which was 
and the adjacent illtnds; and early in the fpring palled well known to the Romans, enjoy all the authority of 
into Greece, whence he fet out for Rome, which he a king. 

entered in the month Sextilis, afterwards called Augujl, This advice Octavianus followed, and from that time 
in three triumphs, which were celebrated for three days laid afide all thoughts of abdicating the fovereign power; 
together. but, to deceive the people into a belief that they ftill 

And now Odtavianus was at the height of his wifhes, enjoyed their ancient government, he continued the old 
foie fovereign, foie matter, of the whole Roman empire, magiftrates, with the fame name, pomp, and ornaments, 

. _ Bur, on the other hand, the many dangers which at- hut with juft as much power as he thought fit to leave 

gnmg tenc j an u f ur p ec i power, appearing to him in a ftronger them. They were to have no military power, but on- 
spowei. light than ever, filled his mind with a thoufand perplex- ly their old jurifdiftion of deciding finally all caufes, 
ing thoughts. The natural averfion of the Romans to except fuch as were capital; and though fome of thefe 
a kingly government, their love of liberty, and the ides laft were left to the governor of Rome, yet the chief 
of March, when his father Julius was murdered in full he referved for himfelf. He paid great court to the 
fenate by tliofe very men whom he thought the moll people : the very name that covered his ufurpation was 
devoted to his perfon, made him fear there might arife a compliment to them ; for he affedled to call it the- 
another Brutus, who, to reftore liberty to his country, power of the tribunefhip, though he adled as abfolutely 
might affaffinate him on his very throne. This he knew by it as if he had called it the diftatorial power. He 
had happened to Julius Casfar ; whereas Sylla, after likewife won the hearts of the populace by cheapnefs of 
having laid down the authority he had ufurped, died provifions and plentiful markets ; he frequently enter- 
peaceably in his bed in the midft of his enemies. The tained them with fhows and fports ; and by thefe means 
paffion of fear outweighed in his foul the charms of a kept them in good-humour, and made them forget 
diadem, and inclined him to follow the example of Syl- ufurpation, flavery, and every public evil; people in 
la. He was indeed very unwilling to part with his eal'e and plenty being under no temptation of inquiring 
authority ; but fear began to get the better of his am- into the title of their prince, or refenting afts of power 
bition. However, before he came to any refolution, which they do not immediately feel, 
he thought it advifable to confult his two moft intimate As for the fenate, he filled it with his own creatures, 
and trufty friends, Agrippa and Maecenas; the former raifing the number of the confcript fathers to 1000.. 
no lefs famous for his probity than his valour ; and the He fupplied feveral poor fenators with money out of 
latter a man of great penetration, and generally efteem- the treafury to difcharge the public offices, and on all 
ed the moft refined politician of his age. Agrippa en- occafions afFefled an high regard for that venerable 

larged on the many and alinoft inevitable dangers which body ; but at the fame time divefted them of all power,, 

attend monarchy, infuportable to a free people, and to and reduced them to mere cyphers. To prevent them 
men educated in a commonwealth. He did not forget from raifing new difturbances in the diftant provinces, he 
the examples of Sylla and Csefar; and clofed his iifued an edift, forbidding any fenator to travel out of 
fpeech with exhorting ' Odtavianus to convince the Italy without leave, except fuch as had lands in Sicily,, 
world, by reftoring liberty to his country, that the or Narbonne Gaul, which at that time comprehended 
only motive for his taking up arms was to revenge Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiny. To thefe pro- 
,..4" his father's death. vinces, which were near Italy, and in a perfetf ftate of 

Put'isdif- Maecenas, on the other hand, remonftrated to him, tranquillity, they had full liberty to retire when they 
tiadfd that he had done too much to go back ; that, after pleafed, and live there upon their eftates. Before he 

from it by p 0 muc h bloodlhed, there could be no fafety for him ended his fixth cnnfullhip, he took a cenfus of the peo- 

Macenas. j Jut Qn t jj e t h r0 ne; that, if he divefted himfelf of the pie, which was 41 years after the laft; and in this the 
fovereign power, he would be immediately profecuted number of the men fit to bear arms amountedto 463,000, 
bv the children and friends of the many illuftrious per- the greateft that had ever been found before. Helike- 
fons whom the misfortunes of the times had forced him wife celebrated the games which had been decreed by the 
to lacrific? to his fafety ; that it was abfolutely necef. fenate for his vuftory at Aftium ; and it was ordered, 
fary for the welfare and tranquillity of the republic, that they fhould be celebrated every fifth year, four col- 
that the fovereign power Ihould be lodged in one per- leges ef priefts being appointed to take care of them ; 
fon, not divided among many, &c. Oaavianus thanked to wit, the pontifices, the augurs, the feptemvirs, and 
them both for their friendly advice, but fhowed himfelf quindecimvirs. The more to gain the affedtions of the 
inclined to follow the opinion of Maecenas ; whereupon people, he annulled, by one ediff, the many fevere and 
that able minifter gave him many wife inftrudtions and unjuft laws, which had been enadled during the tri- 
rules of government, which are related at length by Dio umvirate. He railed many public buildings, repaired 
Caffius, and will ever be looked upon as amallerpiece in the old ones, and added many ftately ornaments to the 
politics. Ami ng other things he told him, That he could city, which at this time was, if we may give credit, to 
not fail of being fuccefiiul in all his undertakings, hap- fome ancient writers, about 50 miles in compafs, and 
tjy in his lifetime, andfamous in hiftory after his death, contained near four millions of fouls, reckoning men,, 
it he never deviated from this rule ; to wit, To govern women, children, and Haves. He attended bufmefs, re- 
others as he would wilh to be governed himfelf, had he formed abufes, fhowed great regard for the Roman 
been born to obey and not to command. He added, name, procured-public abundance, pleafure, and jollity, 

often 
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often appearing in perlon at the public diversions* and 
in all things ftudying to render himfelf dear to the po¬ 
pulace, 


Rome 


And now Oflavianus, entering upon his feventh con- 


the fove- 
reignty. 


fullhip with M. Agrippa, the third time conful, and 
finding all things ripe for his defign, the people being 
highly pleafed with his mild government, and the fe- 
nate filled with his creatures, whofe fortunes depended 
upon his holding the power he had ulurped, went by 
the advice of Agrippa and Maecenas to the fenate- 
houfe ; and there, in a ftudied fpeech, offered to refign 
his authority, and put all again into the hands of the 
people upon the old foundation of the commonwealth ; 
being well apprifed, that the greater part of the con- 
s -55 feript fathers, whofe interefts were interwoven with his, 
ie enatc W ould U nanimoufly prefs him to the contrary : Which 

mtreat him , , r i i ■ j 

to accept happened accordingly ; for they not only interrupted' 
him while he was fpeaking, but, after he had done, uria- 
nimoufly befought him to take upon himfelf alone the 
whole government of the Roman empire. He, with a 
feeming relu&ance, yielded at laft to their requeft, as if 
he had been compelled to accept of the fovereignty. 
By this artifice he compaffed his defign, whiclvwas, to 
get the power and authority, which he had ufurped, 
confirmed to him by the fenate and people for the fpace 
of io years: for he would not accept of it for a longer 
term, pretending he fhould in that time be able to fettle 
all things in fuch peace and order that there would be 
no further need of his authority, but that he might 
then eafe himfelf of the burden, and put the govern¬ 
ment again into the hands of the fenate and people. 
This method he took to render the yoke lefs heavy j 
but with a defign to renew bis leafe, if we may be al¬ 
lowed the expreffiort, as foon as the ten years were ex¬ 
pired ; which he did accordingly from ten years to ten' 
years as long as he lived, all the while governing the 
whole Roman empire with an abfolute and uncontrouled 
power. With this new authority the fenate refolved 
to ditlinguifh him with a new name. Some of the con¬ 
fer pt fathers propofed the name of Romulus, thereby 
to import that lie was another founder of Rome ; others 
offered Other titles; but the venerable 'name of Auguf- 
the title of f USf propofed by Manatius Plancus, feemed preferable 
Auguftus. t , a u re j^ as j t ex p rc (f ec l more dignity and reve¬ 
rence than authority, the moft facred things, fuch as 
temples, and places confecrated by augurs, being termed 
by the R mans Anguf.a. Oftavianus himfelf was in¬ 
cline. 1 to nliume the name of Romulus ; but fearing he 
liiould be lufpefted of aifefiing the kingdom, he de¬ 
clined it and took that of Aagujlus, by which we (hall 
henceforth diftinguiih him. 

Though the whole power of the fenate and people 
was now veiled in Auguftus, yet, that he might feem 
to (hare it with the confcript fathers, he refufed to go¬ 
vern all the provinces ; affigning to the fenate fuch as 
were quiet and peaceable ; and keeping to himfelf thofe 
which, bordering upon barbarous nations, were moft ex- 
pt'fcd to troubles and wars, laying, He defired the fa¬ 
thers might enjoy the'r power with eafe and fafety, 
while he underwent all'the dangers and labours: but, 
by this politic conduit, he fecured all the military power 
to himfilf; the troops lying in the provinces he had 
cholen ; and the olherr, wh ch were governed by the 
fenate, being quite deftitute of forces. The latter were 
called J'cnatorial , and the former imperial, provinces. 
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Over the provinces of both forts were fet men of diftinc- 
tion, to wit, fuch as had been confuls or praetors, with 
the titles of proconful and proprietor j but the govern¬ 
ment of Egypt was committed to a private knight, 

Auguftus fearing left a perfon of rank, depending up¬ 
on the wealth and fituation of that country, might 
raife new difturbances in the empire. All thefe gover¬ 
nors held their employment only for a year, and were 
upon the arrival of their fucceffors to depart their pro¬ 
vinces immediately, and not fail to be at' Rome within 
three months at the fartheft. This division cf the pro¬ 
vinces was made, according to Ovid, on the ides of Ja¬ 
nuary ; whereas he was veiled by the fenate and people 
with the fovereign power on the feventh of the ides.of 
the famemontb, as ismanifeft from the Narbonne mar¬ 
bles : and from that time many writers date the years 
of his empire. Thus ended the greateft commonwealth, 
and at the fame time began the greateft monarchy, that 
had ever been known ; a monarchy which infinitely e>.- 
celled in power, riches, extent and continuance, all the 
empires which had preceded ( it. ^ 

It comprehended the greateft and by far the belt part Extent &c.. 
of Europe, Afia, and Africa, being near 4000 miles in of the Ro- 
length, and about half as much in breadth. As to-the nianem- 
yearly revenues of the empire, they have by a moderate P ire * 
computation been reckoned to amount to forty mil¬ 
lions fterling. But the Romans themfelves now ran 
headlong into all manner of luxury and effeminacy. 

The people were become a mere mob ; thofe who were 
wont to diretft mighty wars, to raife and depofe great 
kings, to beftow or take away potent empires, were fo 
funk and debauched, that, if they had but bread and 
(hows, their ambition went no higher. The nobility 
were indeed more polite than in former ages; but at 
the fame time idle, venal, vicious, infenfible of private 
virtue, utter ftrangers to public glory or difgrace, void 
of zeal for the welfare of their country, and folely in¬ 
tent on gaining the favour of the emperor, as knowing 
that certain wealth and preferment were the rewards of 
ready ftabmiffion, acquiefcence, and flattery. No won- 
der, therefore, that they loft their liberty, without being 
ever again able to retrieve it. 

Auguftus, now abfolute m.ifter of the Roman em- Military 
pire, took ail methods to ingratiate himfelf with his eftabliih- 
foldiers, by whofe means he had attained fuch a height men£s of 
of power. With this view, he difperfed them through Au S uft,Ii " 
different parts of Italy in 32 colonies, that he might the * 
more eafily reaffemble them on proper occafions. He * 
kept 25 legions conftantly on foot; 17 of which were 
in Europe; viz. eight on the Rhine, four on the Da¬ 
nube, three in Spain, and two in Dalmatia. The other 
eight were fent into Afia and Africa; four of them, 
being quartered in the neighbourhood of the Euphra- 
tes, two in Egypt, and two In Africa Propria, that is, 
the ancient dominions of Carthage. All thefe forces, 
amounting to 170,650 men, were conftantly kept on 
foot by the Roman emperors for feveral ages. In the 
neighbourhood of Rome were always quartered 12 co¬ 
horts, that is, about 10,000 men; nine of which were 
called praetorian cohorts ; the other three city cohorts . 

Thefe were eftabliihed as a go trd to the emperor, and 
to mamtain peace and tranquillity in the city, but had 
often a great lhare in the difturbances which took place 
throughout the empire. Befides thefe, Auguftus con¬ 
ftantly kept at fea two powerful navies; the one riding 


at 
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at anchor near Ravenna in the Adriatic fea, to command began to be attacked by thofe nations which in pro- _ 

Dalmatia, Greece, Cyprus, andthe reftof the eaftern pro- cels of time were to overthrow it. The Germans, by 
vinces; the other at Mifenum in the Mediterranean, to which name the Romans confounded a great number The empire 
keep in awe the weftern parts of the empire. They of nations dwelling in .the northern parts of Europe, invaded by 
were likewife to keep the feas clear of pirates, to con- began to make incurftons into Gaul. Their firft at- 
vey the veflels which brought to Rome the annual tri- tempt happened in the year 17 B. C. when they at j, H j ans / 
butes from the provinces beyond fea, and to tranfport firft gained an inconfiderable advantage, but were foon 
corn and other provifions neceffary for the relief and driven back with great lofs. Soon after this the Rhae- 
fubiiftence of the city. As to the civil government, ti, who feem to have inhabited the country bordering^ 

Auguftus enaded feveral new laws, and reformed Dme on the lake of Conftance, invaded Italy, where they 
of the old ones : however, he affedted to do nothing committed dreadful devaftations, putting all the males 
without the advice of the fenate; who were fo well to the fword without diftinttion of rank or ago; nay, 
pleafed with the complaifance fhowed them on all oc- we are told, that, when women with child happened 


cations, that to the reft of his titles they added that of to fall into their hands, they confulted their augur? 

n j ... n ei t?_ v. . r ^ • ry . •** - .f« ™1« . ,-,,^,4 tUoir 


Pater Patrite, or “ Father of his Country.” 

And now Auguftus having fettled all things with 
regard to the civil and military eftablifhments of the 
empire, turned his, arms againft the Spanifh nations 
called the Cantabrians and AJlurians, who had never 
been fully fubdued. The war, however, terminated as 
ufual, in favour of the Romans ; and thefe brave na 
tions were forced to receive the yoke, though not with¬ 
out the moft violent refiftajice on their part, and the 
utmoft difficulty on that of the ^Romans (See Asturia). 
. _ a 59 By this and his other conquefts the name of Auguftus 

fhl* court" becaine f° celebrated, that his friendfhip was courted 
ed by the by the moft diftant monarchs : Phrahatesking of Par¬ 
kings of thia confented to a treaty with him upon his own 
Parthia and terms, and gave him four of his own fons with their 


whether the child was male or female ; and if they 
pronounced it a male, the mother was immediately 
maffacred. Againft thefe barbarians Auguftus fent 
Drui'us the fecond J'on of the emprefs Livia; who, 
though very young, found means to gain a complete 
vidtory with very little lofs on his part- Thofe who 
efcaped took the road to Gaul, being joined by the 
Vindelici, another 1 nation in the neighbourhood ; but 
Tiberius, the elder brother of Drufus, marched againft 
them, and overthrew themfo completely, that the Rhae- 
ti, Vindelici, and Norici, three of the moft barbarous 
nations in thofe parts, were fain to fubmit to the plea- 
fure of the emperor. To keep their country in awe, 
Tiberius planted two colonies in Vindelicia, ope,ting a 
road from thence into Noricum and Rhaetia. One of 


ives and children as hoftages for the performance of the-ckies which he built for the defence of his colonies 


the articles ; and as a further inftance of his refpedt, he 
delivered up the Roman eagles and other enfigns which 
had been taken from Craffus at the battle of Cart hse. 
He received alfo an embafly from the king of India, 
with a letter written in the Greek tongue, in which 


was called Dryfotnagus; the other, Augufta Vindeliro- 
rum ; both of which are now known by the names of 
Niminghen and Augsburg. 461 

Auguftus, who had long fince obtained all the tern- Auguflus 
poral honours which could well be conferred upon him, creatscl 


the Indian monarch informed him, that “ though he now began to aflume thofe of the fpiritual kind alfo ; f 
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reigned over 600 Kings, he had fo great a value for 
the friendfhip of Auguftus, that he had fent this em- 


being in the year 13 B. C. created Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus : an office which he continued to hold till his 


baffy on fo long a journey on purpofe to defire it of death ; as did alfo his fucceffors till the time of The- 


him ; that he was ready to meet him at whatfoever 
place he pleafed to appoint; and that, upon the firft 
notice, he was ready to affift him in whatever was 
right.” This letter he fubferibed by the name of Po- 


odofius. By virtue of this office he corredted a very 
grofs miftake in the Roman kalendar ; for the pon- 
tifices having, for the lpace of 36 years, that is, ever 
fince the reformation of Julius Caefar, made every 


rus hing of India. Of the ambafladors who fet out third year a leap year, inftead of every fourth, twelve 
from India, three only reached the prefence of Auguf- days had been inferted inftead of nine, fo that the 
tus, who was at that time in the Ifland of Samos, the Roman year confifted of three days more than it ought 
others dying by the way. Of the three furvivors one to have done. Thefe three fnperfluous days having 


was named Zarmar , a gymnofophift, who followed the 
emperor to Athens, and there burnt himfelf in his pre¬ 
fence ; it being cuftcmary for the gymnofophifts to put 
an end to their lives in this manner, when they thought 
they had lived long enough, or apprehended fome mis¬ 
fortune. Soon after this the Roman dominions were 
extended fouthward over the Garamantes, a people 
whofe country reached as far as the river Niger. All 
this time the emperor continued to make new regula¬ 
tions for the good of the ftate ; and among other things 
caufed the Sybylline oracles to be reviewed. Many 


been thrown out, the form of the year has ever fince 
been regularly obferved, and is ftill known by the 
name of the oldJlyle in ufe among us. On this occa- 
fion he gave his own name to the month of Auguft, as 
Julius Caefar had formerly done to the month of July. 464 

In the year 11 B. C. Agrippa died, and was fuc-Tiberias 
ceeded in his high employment of governor of Rome fucceeds 
by Tiberius; but, before invefting him with this ample A g rl PP a * 
power, the emperor caufed him to divorce his wife 
Agrippina (who had already brought him a fon, and 
was then big with child), in order to marry Julia the 


of thefe he rejedted ; but fuch as were reckoned au¬ 
thentic, he caufed to be copied by the pontifices them- 
felves, and lodged them in golden cabinets, which he pla¬ 
ced in the temple of Apollo, built by him in his palace. 
The Roman empire had now extended itfelf fo far, 
that it feemed to have arrived at the limits preferibed 
to it by nature j and as foon as this was the cafe, it 


widow of Agrippa and daughter of the emperor. Julia 
was a princefs of an infamous character, as was known 
to almoft every body excepting Auguftus himfelf; how¬ 
ever, Tiberius made no helitatiofi, through fear of dif- 
obliging the emperor. 

The emperor now fent his two fons Tiberius and 
Drufus againft the northern nations. Tiberius redu¬ 
ced 



Rome. 
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ced the Pannonians, who had attempted to (hake off 
the yoke after the death of Agrippa. Drufiis per¬ 
formed great exploits in Germany ; but while he was 
confidering whether he ffiould penetrate further into 
thefe northern countries, he was feized with a violent 
fever, which carried him off in a few days. He was 
lacceeded in his command by Tiberius, who is report¬ 
ed to have done great things, but certainly made no 
permanent conquefts in Germany. However, he was 
honoured with a triumph, and had the tribunitial power 
for five years conferred upon him; which was no f'ooner 
done, than, to the great furprife of Auguftus and the 
whole city, he defired leave to quit Rome and retire to. 
Rhodes. Various reafons have been afligned for this 
exttaorciinary refolution; fome are of opinion that it 
was in order to avoid being an eye-witnefs of the de¬ 
baucheries of his wife Julia, who fet no bounds to 
her lewdnefs; though others imagine that he was of¬ 
fended at the honours which Auguftus had conferred 
on his grandchildren, efpecially at his ftyling, them 
princes of the Roman youth ; which left him no hopes of 
enjoying the fovereign power. However, Auguftus 
pofitively refufed to. comply with his retjueft, and his 
mother Livia ufed her utmoft endeavours to dilfuade 
him from his refolution t but Tiberius continued obfti- 
nate; and finding all other means ineffe&ual, at laft 
fhut himfelf up in his houfe, where he abftained four 
whole days from nourifhment. Auguftus, perceiving 
that he could not get the better of his obftinate and in¬ 
flexible temper, at laft complied with his reqneft. Ti¬ 
berius form grew weary of his retirement, and, giving 
out that he had left Rome only to avoid giving um¬ 
brage to the emperor’s two grandchildren, defired leave 
to return ; but Auguftus was fb much difpleafed with 
his having obftinately infilled on leaving Rome, that 
he obliged him to remain at Rhodes for feven years 
longer. His mother, with much ado got him declared 
the emperor’s lieutenant in thofe parts but Tiberius, 
dreading the refent-ment of his father-in-law, continued 
to adt as a private perfon during the whole time of his 
flay there. 

A profound peace now reigned throughout the 
whole empire; and in confequence of this the temple 
of Janus was (hut, which had never before happened 
fince the fme of Numa Porapilius. During this pa¬ 
cific interval, the Saviour of mankind was born in Ju¬ 
daea, as is recorded in the facred hiftory, 748 years af¬ 
ter the foundation of Rome by Romulus. Three years 
after, Tiberius returned to the city, by permiifion of 
Auguftus, who yet would not allow him to bear any 
public office ; but in a ffiort time, Lucius Casfar, one 
of the emperor’s grandchildren, died, not without fu- 
fpicions of his being poifoned by Livia.. Tiberius ffiow- 
ed fuch great concern for his death, that the affection 
of Auguftus for him returned; and it is faid that he 
would at that time have adopted Tiberius, had it 
not been for giving umbrage to his other grandfon Caius 
Caefar. This obftacle, however, was loon after re¬ 
moved ; Caius being taken off all'o, not without great 
fufpicions of Livia, as wella* in the former cafe. Au¬ 
guftus was exceedingly concerned at his death, and 
immediately adopted Tiberius-as bis fon,; but adopted 
alfo Agrippa Pofthumius, ti*e third fon of die famous 
Agrippa ; and obliged Tiberius to adopt Germanicus 
the fon of his brother Drufqs, though he had a fon of 
his own named Drufus ; which was a great mortifica- 
1 


tion to him. As to Agrippa, ho-wever, who might have Rome, 
been an occafion of jealoufy, Tiberius was foon freed 
from him, by his difgrace and baniffiment, which very 
foon took place, but on what account is not known. 

The northern nations now began to turn formidable : 
and though it is pretended that Tiberius was always 
fuccefsful againft them, yet about this time they gave 
the Romans a mod terrible overthrow; three legions 
and fix cohorts, under Quintilius Varus, being almeft 
entirely cut in pieces. Auguiius fet no bounds to his 
grief on this fatal occafion. For fome months he let 
his hair and beard grow, frequently tearing his gar¬ 
ments, knocking his head againft the wall, and crying 
out like a diftra&ed peifon, “ Reftore the legions. 

Varus!” Tiberius, however, was foon after fent into 
Germany; and for his exploits there he was honour¬ 
ed with a triumph. Auguftus now took him for his 
colleague in the fovereignty ; after which- he fent Ger¬ 
manicus againft the northern barbarians, and Tiberius 
into Illyricum. This was the laft of his.public adts ; 
for having accompanied Tiberius for part of his jour- 
ney, he died at Nola in Campania, in the 76th. year of Death of 
his age, and 56th of his reign. Livia was fufpedted Auguftus. 
of having haftened his death by giving him poifoned 
figs. Her reafon for this was, that ffie feared a recon¬ 
ciliation between him and his grandfon Agrippa whom 
he had baniffied, as we have already related. Some 
months before, the emperor had paid a vifit to Agrip¬ 
pa, unknown to Livia, Tiberius, or any other perfon, 
excepting one Fabius Maximus. This man, on his re¬ 
turn home, difcovered the fecret to his wife, and (he 
to the emprefs. Auguftus then perceiving that Fabius 
had betrayed him, was fo provoked, that he baniffied 
him from his prefence for ever upon which the unfor¬ 
tunate Fabius, unable to furvive his difgrace, laid vio¬ 
lent hands on himfelf. 

Tiberius who fucceeded to the empire,, refolved to 
fecure himfelf on the throne by the murder of Agrippa ; 
whom accordingly he caufed to be put to death by a 
military tribune. Though this might have been a fuf- 
ficient evidence of what the Romans had to expeift, 
the death of Auguftus was no fooner known, than the 
confuls, fenators, and knights, to ufe the expreffion of 
Tacitus, ran headlong into fiavery. The two confuls 
firft took an oath of fidelity to the emperor, and then 
adminiftered it to the fenate, the people, and the fol- 
diery. Tiberius behaved in a dark myfterious man- 
ner, taking care to rule with an abfolute fway, but at t ion 0 y -j". 
the fame time feeming to hefitate whether he ffiould berius. 
accept the fovereign power or not ; infomuch that one 
of the fenat >rs took the liberty to tell him, that other 
men were flow in performing what they had promifed, 
but he was flow in promifing what he had already per¬ 
formed. At laft, however, his modefty was overcome, 
and he declared his acceptance of the fovereignty in the 
following words :. “ I accept ti e empire, and will hold 
it, till fuch time as you, confcript fathers, in your 
great prudence, ffiall think proper to give repofe to my 
old age.” 

Tiberius had fcarce taken- pofleffion of the throne, 469 
when news were brought him that the armies in Pan Revolt of 
nonia and Gei many had mutinied. In Pannonia, three l ’ anno " 
legions having been allowed fome days of relaxation 
from their ufual duties, either to mourn for the death legion^ 
of Auguftus, or to rejoice for the aceeffion of Tiberius, 
grew turbulent and fedilious. The P. nnonian muti¬ 
neers 
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Rome, neers were headed by one Percennius, a common fel-, maflacred the ringleaders of the revolt. 


dier ; who, before heferved in the army, had made lit 
his whole bufuiel's to form parties in the theatres and 
playhoufes to hifs (ft applaud fuch aftors as he liked or 
difliked. Inflamed by the fpeeches of this man, they 
openly revolted ; and though Tiberius himfelf wrote to 


Still, how¬ 
ever, two of the legions continued in their disobedi¬ 
ence. Againft them therefore Germanicus determined 
to lead thofe who had returned to their duty. With 
this view he prepared veffels ; but before he embarked 
his troops, he wrote a letter to Csecina who com. 


Rome. 


them, and fent his fon Drulus to endeavour to quell the- manded them, acquainting him that he approached 
tumult, they maflacred fome of their officers, and iniult- with a powerful army, rei’olved to put them all to the 
ed others, till at laft, being frightened by an e.clipfe of fword without diftinftion, if they did net prevent him 
the moon, they began to fliowfome ffgns of iepentance. by taking vengeance on the guilty themfelves. This 
Of this favourable difpofition Drufus took advantage; letter Cascina communicated only -to the chief officers 
and even got the ringleaders of the revolt condemned' and fuch of thefoldiers as had all along difapproved of 
and executed. Immediately after this they were again the revolt, exhorting them at the fame time to enter 
terrified by fuch violent ftorms and dreadlul rains, that into an affociation againft the feditious, and put to the 
they quietly fubmitted, and every thing in that quarter fword fuch as had involved them intheprefent ignomi- 
was reftored to tranquillity. ., ny. and guilt. This propofal .was. approved of, and a 

The revolt of the German legions threatened much' cruel maflacre immediately took place ^ infomach that 
more danger, as they were more numerous than thofe-Iwhetv Germanicus came to the camp, he found the 
of Pannonia. They proceeded nearly, in the fame* way greateft part of the legions destroyed. This greatly af- 
as the Pannonian legions, falling', upon their officers, fected the humane Germanicus, who caufed the bo- 
efpecially the centurions, and beating them till they - dies of the flain to be burnt, and celebrated their obfe- 
almoft expired, drove them out of the. camp, and quies with the ufual folemnities ; however the fedition 
fome of them were even thrown into the Rhine. Ger- * was thus effq&ually quelled, after which he led his army 
manicus, who was at, that time in Gaul, haftened to into Germany^ . There he performed many great ex - 
the camp on the firft news’of the difturbance ; but being ploits -)- ; but ftill all that be -could perform was far 
unable to prevail bn them to return to their duty, he from freeing the empire from fo dangerous and trouble- 
was obliged to feign letters from Tiberius, granting all fome an enemy. In the year 19, he died, of poifon, as 
their demands. Thefe were, That all thofe who had was fuppofed, given b.y Eifo, his partner in the govern- 
ferved 20 years feould be difeharged ; that fuch as had ment of Syria, to which Germanicus had been promo, 
ferved 16 fliould be deemed veterans: and that feme- ted after his return from the nqrth. 
legacies which had been left them by Auguftus fliould In the mean time, Tiberius, though he affe&ed to 
noc only be paid immediately, but doubled. This laft- court the favour of the people by various methods, 
article he was obliged to difeharge without delay out yet fhowed himfelf in general fuch a cruel and blood- 
of the money which he and his friends had brought to thinly tyrant, that he became the objedt of univerfal 
defray the expences of their journey ; ’and on receiving^ abhorrence. Though he had hated Germanicus in his 
it, the troops quietly retired to their winter-quarters.' heart* he punifeed Pifo with death : but in about a 
But in the mean time, fome deputies fent either by- year after the death of Germanicus, having now no 
Tiberius or the fenate, probably to quell the feditiou,' objedt of jealoufy to keep him in awe, he began to 
occasioned frefti difturbances ; for the legionaries, ta- pull off the mafk, and appear more in his natural cha- 
king it into their heads that thefe deputies were come radter than before. He took upon himfelf the inter¬ 
revoke the conceffions which Germanicus had made, pretation of all political meafures, and began daily to 
with difficulty prevented from tearing them in diminifh the authority of the fenate j which defign 
pieces; and, notwithftanding the utmoft endeavours of was much facilitated, by their own aptitude to fla- 
Germanicus, behaved in fuch an outrageous manner,^ very ; fo that he defpifed their meannefs, while he 
that the general thought proper to fend off his wife- enjoyed its effedts. A law at that time fubfifted, 
Agrippina, with her infant fon Claudius, fhe herfelf at which made it treafon to form any injurious attempt 
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the f .me time being big with child. As fee was attended 
by many women of diltindtion, wives of the chief offi¬ 
cers in the camp, their tears and lamentations on part¬ 
ing with their hufeands occafioned a great uproar, and 
drew together the foldiers from all quarters. A nevv : 


againft the majefty of the people. Tiberius affumed 
to himfelf the interpretion and enforcement of this 
law; and extended it not only to the cafes which really 
affe&ed the fafeiy of the ftate, but to every conjunc¬ 
ture that could poflibly be favourable to his hatred or 


feeneenfued, which made an impreffion even upon the - fufpicions. All freedom was now therefore banifeed 
moftobftinate. They could not behold, without feame from convivial meetings,and diffidence reigned amongft 


and compaffion, fo many women of rank travelling thus 
forlorn, without a centurion to attend them, or a fol- 
dier to guard them ; and their general’s wife among the 
reft, carrying her infant child in her arms, and preparing 
to fly for fhelter againft the treachery of the Roman 
legions. This made fucli a deep impreffion on the 


the deareft relations. The law of offended 
being revived, many perfons of diftinflion fell a facri 
fice to it. 

In the beginning of thefe cruelties, Tiberius took 
into his confidence Sejanus, a Roman knight* but by 
birth a Volfcian, who found out the method of gain- 


minds of many of them, that fome ran to flop her,' ing his confidence, by the moft refined degree of dif- 
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while the reft recurred to Germanicus, earr.eftly in- 
treating him to recall'his wife, and to prevent her from 
being obliged to feek a fanftuary among foreigners. 
The general improved this favourable difpofition, and 
in a feort time they of their own accord feized and 

1 


fimulation, being an over-match for his 
He was 


mafter in his 

own arts. He was made by the emperor captain of 
the Prsetorian guards, one of the moft confidential trulls 
in the ftate, and extolled in the fenate as a worthy 
affociate in his labours. The fervile fenators, with 

. ready 
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ready adulation, fet up the ftatues o£ the favourite be- to vary his odious plfeafures, and forcing ins feeble 
fide thofe of Tiberius, and feemed eager to pay him frame, fhattered by age and former debaucheries, into 
fimilar honours. It is not well known whether he was the enjoyment of them. Nothing can prefent a more 
the advifer ofi all the cruelties that eafued foon after; horrid pidture than the retreat of this impure old man, 
but certain it is, that, from the beginning of his attended by all the minifters of his perverted appetites, 
miniftry, Tiberius feemed to become more fatally fu- He was at this time 67 years old ; his perfon was mod 
fpicious. difpleafing; and fome fay the dilagreeablenefs of it, in 

It was from fuch humble beginnings that this mi- a great meafure, drove him into retirement. He was 
nifter even ventured to afpire at the throne, and was quite bald before; his face was all broke out into ul- 
refolved to make the emperor’s foolilh confidence one cers, and covered overwith plalters; his body was bowed 
of the firft fteps to his ruin. However, he confidered forward, while its extreme height and leannefs increafed 173 
that cutting off Tiberius alone would rather retard its deformity. With fuch a perfon, and a mind Hill 
than promote his defigns while his fon Drufus and more hideous, being gloomy, fufpicious, and cruel, he 
tire children of Germanicus were yet remaining. He fat down with a view rather of forcing his appetites rttreat _ 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Dru- than fatisfying them. He fpent whole nights in de- 
fus; whom, after having debauched her, he prevailed baucheries at the table; and he appointed Pomponius 
upon to poifon her hulband. This was effected by means Flaccus and Lucius Pifo to the fir It polls of the em- 
of a flow poifon (as we are told), which gave his pire, for no other merit than that of having fat up with 
death the appearance of a cafual difiemper. Tiberius, him two days and two nights without interruption, 
in the mean time, either naturally phlegmatic, or at Thefe he called his friends of all hours. He made one 
leaft not much regarding his fon, bore his death with Novelius Torgnatus a prxtor for being able to drink off 
great tranquillity. He was even heard to jeff upon the five bottles of wine at a draught. His luxuries of ano- 
occafion ; for when the ambaifadors from Troy came ther kind were ftill more deteftable, and feemed to in- 
fomewhat late with their compliments of condolence, he creafe with his drunkennefs and gluttony. He made the 
anfwered their pretended diftreffe-s, by condoling- with moll eminent women of Rome fubfervient to his lulls ; 
them alfo upon the lofs of Heitor. and all his inventions only feemed calculated how to 

Sejanus having fucceeded in this, was refolved to make his vices more extravagant s~ 1 abominable. The 
make his next attempt upon the children of Germani- numberlefs obfeene medals dug in that ifland at 
cus, who were undoubted fucceffors to the empire, this day bear witnefs at once to his fhame, and the 
However he was fruftrated in his defigns, both with veracity of the hiftorians who have deferibed his de¬ 
regard to the fidelity of their governors, and the chaf- baucheries. In flv>rt, in this retreat, which was ftir- 
tity of Agrippina their mother. Whereupon he re- rounded with rocks on every fide, he quite gave up the 
folved upon changing his aims, and removing Tiberius bufinefs of the empire ; or, if he was ever adtive, it ‘ 
out of the city; by which means he expedted more was only to do mifehief. But, from the time of his 
frequent opportunities ol putting his defigns into exe- retreat, he became more cruel, and Sejanus always 
cution. He therefore ufed all his adurefs to perfuade endeavoured to increafe his diftrufts. Secret fpies and 
Tiberius to retire to fome agreeable retreat, remote informers were placed in all parts of the city, who 
from Rome. By this he expedted many advantages, converted the moll harmlefs adtions into fubjedts of 
fince there could be no accefa to the emperor but by offence. If any perfon of merit teftified any concern 
him. Thus all letters being conveyed to the prince by for the glory of the empire, it was immediately con- 
foldiers at his own devotion, they would pafs through ftrued into a defign to obtain it. If another fpoke 
his hands ; by which means he mull in time become the with regret of former liberty he was fuppofed to aim. 
foie governor of the empire, and at laft be in a capacity at re-eltablifhing the commonwealth. Every adfion 
of removing all obftacles to his ambition. He now became liable to forced interpretations ; joy exprefled 
therefore began to inlinuate to Tiberius the great and an hope of the prince’s death ; melancholy, an en- 
numerous inconveniences of the city, the fatigues of vying of his profperity. Sejanus found his aim every 
attending the fenate, and the feditious temper of the day fucceeding ; the wretched emperor’s tenors were 
inferior citizens of Rome. Tiberius, either prevailed an inftrumeni that he wrought upon at bis pleasure, 
upon by his perfuafions, or purfuing the natural turn and by which he levelled every obftade to his defigns. 
of his temper, which led to indolence and debauchery, But the chief objects of his jealouiy were the children of 
in the twelfth year of his reign left Rome, and went Germanicus, whom he refolved to put out of the way, 
into Campania, under pretence of dedicating temples to He therefore continued to render them obnoxious to 
Ju ( ter and Anguflus. After this, though he removed the emperor, to alarm him with falls reports of their 
to feveral places, he never returned to Rome ; but fpent ambition, and to terrify them with alarms ofhisin- 
the greateft part of his time in the ifland of Caprea, a tended cruelty. By thefe means, he fo contrived to 
place which was rendered as infamous by his pleafures widen the breach, that he a&ually produced on both 
as deteftable by his cruelties, which were Ihocking to, fides thofe difpofitiens which he pretended to obviate; 
human nature. Buried in this retre at, he gave him- till at length, the two princes Nero and Drufus were The chi!- 

felf up to Lis pleafures, quite regardlefs of the miferies declared enemies to the (hue, and afterwards ftarved d.-cn of 

of his fubjedts. Thus an infurredtion of the Tews, upon to deatn in priftn; while Agrippina their mother was re¬ 
placing his ftatue in Jerufalem, under the government font into ba nifhment. , cus put to 

of Pontius Pilate, gave him no fort of unealinefs. Tiie In this manner Sejanus proceeded, removing all who <lea * 

falling of an amphitheatre at Fidence, in which 50,000 ftood between him and the empire, and every day in- 

perfons were either killed or wounded, no way affected creating in confidence with Tiberius, and power with 
his repofe. He was only einnlc-vcd in ftudving hew the fenate. The number of his ft .rues exceeded even 
Von. XVI, * 3 E theft 
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thoi'e of the emperor ; people fwore by his fortune, in 
the fame manner as they would have done had he 
been actually upon the throne, and he was more dread¬ 
ed than even the tyrant who aftually enjoyed the em¬ 
pire. But the rapidity of his rife feemed only prepa¬ 
ratory to the greatnefs of his downfall. All we know 
of his firft difgrace with the emperor is, , that Satrius 
Secundus was the man who had the boldnefs to accufe 
him. Antonia, the mother of Germasicus, feconded 
the accufation. What were the particulars of his 
crimes, we cannot learn : but certain it is, that he at¬ 
tempted to ufurp the empire, by aiming at the life of 
Tiberius. He was very near difpatching him when, 
his praftices were difeovered, and his own life was 
fubftituted for that againft which he aimed. Tiberius, 
feollble of the traitor’s power, proceeded with his 
ufual diffimulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he refolved 
his death, and took him as his colleague in the con- 
fullhip. The emperor’s letter to the lenate began only 
with flight complaints againfl his friend, but ended 
with an order for putting him in prifon. He intreat- 
cd the fenators to protedt a poor old man, as he was, 
abandoned by all; and in the mean time, prepared 
flrips for his flight, and ordered foldiers for hisfecurity. 
The fenate, who had long been jealous pf the fa¬ 
vourite’s power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond their orders. 
Inftead of fentencing him to imprifonment, they di¬ 
rected his execution A ftrange revolution now ap¬ 
peared in the city ; of thofe numbers that but a mo¬ 
ment before were preffing into the prefence ofSejanus, 
with offers of fervice and adulation, not one was.found 
that would feem to be of his acquaintance ; he was de- 
ferted by all; and thofe who had formerly received the 
greateft benefits from him, feemed now converted into 
his moll inveterate enemies. Ashe was conducting to 
execution, the people loaded him with infult and exe¬ 
cration. He attempted to hide his face with his 
hands; but even this was denied him and his hands 
were fecured. Nor did the rage of his enemies fub- 
fide with his death ; his body was ignominioufly drag¬ 
ged about the ftreets, and his whole family executed 
with him. 

His death only lighted up the emperor’s rage for fur- 


the rock was to be feen, from which he ordered fuch Rome, 
as had difpleafed him to be thrown headlong. As he 
was one day examining' feme perfons upon the rack, he 
was told that an old friend of his was come from Rhodes 
to fee him. Tiberius fuppofing him brought for the 
purpofe of information, immediately ordered him to the 
torture; and when he was convinced of his miftake, 
he ordered him to be put to death, to prevent further 
difeovery. 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to torment 
others, although he was himfelf ftill more tortured 
by his own fufpicions ; fo that in one of his letters to 
the fenate, he confeiTed that the gods and goddeffes 
had fo afflicted and confounded him, that he knew not 
what or how to write. In the mean time the frontier 
provinces were invaded with impunity by the barba¬ 
rians. Msefia was feized on by the Dacians and Sar- 
matians ; Gaul was wafted by the Germans, and Ar¬ 
menia conquered by the king of Parthia. Tiberius, 
however, was fo much a Have to his brutal appetites, 
that he left his provinces wholly to the care of his lieu, 
tenants, and they were intent rather on the accumula¬ 
tion of private fortune than the fafety of the ftate. 

Such a total diforder in the empire produced fuch a 
degree of anxiety in him who governed it, that he 
was heard to wifh, that heaven and earth might per- 
rifti when he died. At length, however, in the 22d 
year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 
his diffolution, and all his appetites totally to forfake 
him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think 
of a fucceffor, and hefitated for a long while, whether 
he (hould choofe Caligula, whofe vices were too appa¬ 
rent to efcape his obfervation. He had been often 
heard to fay, that this youth had all the faults of Sylla, 
without his virtues; that he was a ferpent that would 
fting the empire, and a Phaeton that would fet the 
world in a flame. However, notwithftanding all his 
well-grounded apprehenfions, he named him for-his fuc- h 
ceffor ; willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Caligula’s ^ 
conduft to cover the memory of his own. eeffbr. 

But though he thought fit to choofe a fucceffor, he 
concealed his approaching decline with the utmoft care, 
as if he was willing at once to hide it from the world 
and himfelf. He long had a contempt for phyfic, and 
refufed the advice of fuch as attended him: he even 
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ther executions. The prifons were crowded with pre- feemed to take a pleafure in being prefent at the fports 
tended accomplices in the confpiracy of Sejanus. Ti- , of the foldiers, apd ventured himfelf to throw a javelin 


betius began to grow weary of particular executions; 
he therefore gave orders that all the accufed fhould be 
put to death together without further examination. Of 
20 fenators, whom he chofe for his council, he put 16 
to death. . “ Let them hate me (cried he) fo long as 
they obey me.” He then averred, that Priam was an 
happy man, who outlived all his pofterity. In this 
iiunner there was not a day without fome barbarous 


at a boar that was let loofe before him. The effort 
which he made upon this occafion caufed a pain in his 
fide, which haftened the approaches of death: ftill, 
however, he feemed willing to avoid his end ; and 
drove, by change of place, to put off the inquietude 
of his own reflections. He left his favourite iftand,. 
and went upon the continent, where he at lalt fixed at 
the promontory of Mifenum. It was here that Cha- 


execution, in which the fufferers were obliged to un- ricles, his phyfician, pretending to kifs his hand, felt 
dergo the molt fliameful indignities and exquifite tor- the failure of his pulfe, and apprifed Macro, the em¬ 


inent:. Wh?n one Camillus had killed himfelf to avoid 
the torture: “ All (cried Tiberius), how that man 
has been alle to efcape me!” When a prifoner ear- 
r.eftly intrea-ed that he would not defer his death : 
*■ No (cried the tyrant), I am not fufficiendy your 




iend, to ihorten your torment.” Pie often fatislitd 


his eyes with the tortures of the wretches that were 
put to 'Lath before him ; and in the days of Suetonius 


peror’s prefent favourite, that he had net above two 
days to live. Tiberius, on the contrary, who had 
perceived the art of Charicles, did all in his power to 
imprels his attendants w ith an opinion of his health : 
he continued at table till the evening; he faluted all 
his guefts as they left the roonfl and read the.afb cf 
the fenate, in w'bich they had abiblved fome perfcr.s 
he-had written againft, with great indignation. Pie 

refolved 
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Rome, refolved to take fignal vengeance of their difobedience, 
and meditated new fchemes of cruelty, when he fell 
into filch faintings, as all believed were fatal. It was 
in this fituation, that, by Macro’s advice, Caligula 
prepared to fecure the fuccedion. He received the 
congratulations of the whole court, caufed himfelf to 
be acknowledged by the Praetorian foldiers, and went 
forth from the emperor’s apartment amidlt the applaufes 
of the multitude ; when all of a fudden he was in¬ 
formed that the emperor was recovered, that he had 
begun to fpeak, and defired to eat. This unexpected 
account filled the whole court with terror and alarm : 
every one who -had before been earned: in teftifying 
their joy, now re-affumed their pretended fonow, and 
left the new emperor, through a feigned folicitude for 
the fate of the old. Caligula himfelf feemed thunder- 
ftruck ; he preferved a gloomy filence, expedting no¬ 
thing but death, inltead of the empire at which he had 
afpired. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying emperor Ihould be difpatched, 
by fmothering him with pillows, or, as others will have 
it, by poifon. In this manner Tiberius died, in the 
a 8o 78th year of his age, after reigning 22. 

Corrup- The Romans weie, at this time, arrived at their 
tions of the higheil pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of 
thi's' ime 31 a ^ mo ^ ; evei T nation of the empire, having, for fome 
time, circulated through the city, brought with it the 
luxuries peculiar to each country ; fo that Rome pre- 
fented a detedable pidture of various pollution. In this 
reign.lived Apicius, fo well known for having reduced 
gluttony into a fydem ; fome of the mod notorious in 
this way, thought it no fhame to give near 100 pounds 
for a fingle fifii, and exhauft a fortune of 50,000 pounds 
in one entertainment. Debaucheries of every other 
kind kept pace with this; while the detedable folly of 
the times thought it was refining upon pleafure to make 
it unnatural. There were at Rome men called fpintria, 
wh fe foie trade it was to dudy new modes of pleafure ; 
and thefe were univerfally favourites of the great. The 
fenators were long fallen from their authority, and were 
no lefs eftranged from their integrity and honour. Their 
whole lludy feemed to be, how to i: vent new ways of 
flattering the emperor, and various method, of torment¬ 
ing his luppofed enemies. The people were dill more 
corrupt: they had, for fome years, been accudomed to 
live in idlenefs, upon the donations of the emperor; 
and, being fatisfied with lubddence, entirely gave up 
their freedom. Too effeminate and cowardly to go to 
>' war, they only railed aguind their governors; fo that 
2Sl they were bad foldiers and fedicious citizens. In the 
Chilli cru- 18th year of this monarch’s reign, Chrid was crucified. 
<ificd. Shortly after his death, Pi’ate is faid to have written to 
Tibeiius an account of his paffion, redirection, and 
0 miracles; upon which the emperor made a report of 
the whole to the llnate, defiring that Chrid might be 
accounted a god by the Romans. But the fenate be¬ 
ing difpleafed that the propofal had not come firdfrom 
themfelves, refufed to allow of his apotheofis ; alleging 
an ancient law, which gave them the fuperintendance 
in all matters of religion. They even went fo Dr, as 
by an edict to command that all Chridians fhould 
leave the city : but Tiberius, by another ediit, threa¬ 
tened death to .ill fucli as lhould accufe them ; by which 
means they continued unmolested during the red of his 
reign. 


No monarch ever came to the throne with more ad- Uor-.r. 
vantages than Caligula. He was the fon of Germani- 
cus, who had been the darling of the army and the 
people. He was bred among the foldiers, from whom 
he received the name of Caligula , from the fhort Luf¬ 
kin, called ca/iga , that was worn by the common cen- 
tinels, and which was alfo ufually worn by him. As 
he approached Rome, the principal men of the date 
went out in crowds to meet him. He received the 
congratulations of the people on evciy fide, all equ.dly 
pleafed in being free from the cruelties of Tiberius, 
and in hoping new advantages from the virtues of his 
fucceffor. 

Caligula feemed to take every precaution to imprefs 
them with the opinion of an happy change. Amidlt 
the rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced mourning, 
with the dead body of Tiberius, which the foldiers 
brought to be burnt at Rome, according to the cudom 
of that time. Upon his entrance into the city, he was 
received with new titles of honour by the fenate, whofe 
chief employment feemed now to be, the art of increa- 
fing their emperor’s vanity. He was left co-heir with 
Gemellus, grandfon to Tiberius; but they fet adde the 
nomination, and declared Caligula foie fucceffor to the 
empire. The joy for this election was not confined to 
the narrow bounds of Italy ; it fpread through the 
whole empire, and victims without number were facri- 
ficed upon the occafion. Some of the people, upon 
his going into the ifiand of Campania, made vows for 
his return ; and Ihortly after, when he fell tick, the mul¬ 
titudes crowded whole nights round his palace, and 
fome even devoted themfelves to death in cafe he reco¬ 
vered, fetting up bills of their refolutions in the dreets. 

In this affection of the citizens, drangers themfelves 
feemed ambitious of during. Artabanus, king of Par- 
thia, fought the emperor’s alliance with affiduity. He 
came to a perfonal conference with one of his legates ; 
puffed the Euphrates, adored the Roman eagles, and 
killed the emperor’s images; fo that the whole world 
feemed combined to praife him for virtues which they 
fuppofed him to poffefs. 

The new emperor at fird feemed extremely careful Caligula 
of the public favour ; and having performed the fune- begins to 
ral folemnities of Tiberius, he hadened to the ifiands of reign wJl, 
Pandataria and Pontia, to remove the allies of his mo¬ 
ther and brothers, expofing himfelf to the dangers of 
tempeduous weather, to give a ludre to his piety. 

Having brought them to Rome, he indituted annual 
folemnities in their honour, and ordered th’e month of 
September to be called Germanicus, in memory of Li:, 
father. Thefe ceremonies being over, he conferred the 
fame honours upon his grandmother Antonia, which, 
had before been given to Eivia ; and ordered all infor¬ 
mations to be burnt, that any ways exp ffed the enemies 
of his family. He even refufed a paper that was offer¬ 
ed him, tending to the difcovery of a confpiiacy againd 
him ; alleging, That he was confcious <f nothing to 
deferve any man’s hatred, and therefore had no fears 
from their machinations. He caufed the inditutions 
of Augudus, which had been difufeJ in the reign of 
Tiberius, to be revived; undertook to reioim many 
abi.fes in the date, and fevercly punifhed c rrupt go¬ 
vernors. Among others, he banifhed Pontius Pilate 
into Gaul, where this unjufi magidrate afterwards pat 
an end to his life by filicide. He banifhed the fpir.tri.c. 
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ot inventors of abominable rccrc,i'.i(Ji')5, frotn Rome.; at¬ 
tempted to foie the ancient manner of eleding rr,a- 
giftrates by the fuffrages of the people; and gave them 
a tree jurifdiflion, without any appeal to bimfelf. Al¬ 
though the will of Tiberius was annulled by the fenate, 
and that of Livia fuppreffed by Tiberius, yet he caufed 
all their legacies to be punctually paid ; and in order-to 
make Gemellus amends for miffing the crown,he caufed 
him to be elected Princeps Juventutis, or principal of 
the youth. He reftored fome kings to their domi¬ 
nions who had been nnjuftly difpoffeffed by Tiberius, and 
gave them the arrears of their revenues. And, that he 
might appear an encourager of every virtue, he ordered 
a female Have a large fum of money for enduring the 
mod exquifite torments-without difeoverug the fecrets 
ofher nmfter. So many concefiions, and fuch apparent 
virtue, could not fail of receiving juft applaufe. Aihield- 
of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to be carried 
annually to the Capitol, attended by the fenate and the 
fons of the nobility Tinging in praife of the emperor’s 
virtues. It was likewife ordained, that the day on 
which-he was appointed to the empire fhould be called 
Pubilia ; implying, that when he came to govern, the 
city received a new foundation. 

In lefs than eight months all this {hew of modera¬ 
tion and clemency vanifhed ; while furious paffions, un- 
_ exampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take 
their turn in his mind. As mod of the cruelties of 
Tiberius arofe from fufpicion, fo moil of thofe commit¬ 
ted by Caligula took rife from prodigality. Some in¬ 
deed affiert, that a diforder which happened foon after 
liis acceffi-n to the empire, entirely difeompofed his 
underftanding. However this may be, madnefs itfelf 
could fcarce dictate cruelties more extravagant, or in- 
confiftencies more ridiculous, than are imputed to-him ; 
fome of them appear almoft beyond belief, as they feem 
entirely without any motive to incite fuch barbarities. 

The firft object of his cruelty was a perfon named 
Polilus, who had devoted himfelf to death, in cafe the 
emperor, who was then-Tick, ihould recover. When 
Caligula’s health was re-eftablifhed, he was informed 
of the zeal of PolitUs, and actually compelled him to 
complete his‘vow. This ridiculous devotee was there¬ 
fore led round the city, by children, adorned with 
chaplets, and then put to death, being thrown head¬ 
long from the ramparts. Another, named Secundus, 
h id vowed to fight in the amphitheatre upon the fame 
occation; To this he was alfo compelled, the emperor 
.himfelf choofing to be a fpeCtalor of the combat. 
However, he was more fortunate than (he former, be¬ 
ing To lucctlsful as to kill his adverfary, by which he 
obtained a releaf’e from his vow. Gemellus was the 
next who fuffered from the tyrant’s inhumanity. The 
pretence againft him was, that he had wilhed the em¬ 
peror might not' recover, and that he had taken a 
counter-poifon to feci ire him from any fecret attempts 
againft his life. Caligula ordered him to kill himfelf; 
but as the unfortunate youth was ignorant of the man¬ 
ner of doing it, the emperor’s mefl'en.gers foon inftruc- 
ted him in the fatal leflon. Silenus, the emperor’s fa¬ 
ther in-law, was the next that was put to death upon 
ftight fufpicions ; and Gercinus, a fenator of noted in¬ 
tegrity, refufirg to witnefs falfely againft him, {hared 
his fate. After thefe followed a crowd of victims to 
the emperor’s avarice or fufpicion. The pretext againft 


them Was their enmity to his family ; and in proof of his 
accufations he produced thofe very memorials which but 
a while'before he pretended to have burnt. Among the 
number of thofe who were fncrificed to his jealoufy, was 
Macro, the late favourite of Tiberius, and the perfon to 
whom Caligula owed liis empire. He was accufed of 
many crimes, fome of which were common to the em¬ 
peror as well as to him, and his death brought on the 
ruin of his whole family. 

Thefe cruelties, however, only feemed the firft fruits 
of a mind naturally timid and fufpicious: his vanity and 
profufion foon gave rife to others which were more atro¬ 
cious, as they fprung from lefs powerful motives. His 
pride firft began by a {Turning to himfelf the title of ruler, 
which was ufually granted only to kings. He would 
alfo have taken the crown and diadem, had he not been 
advifed that he was already fuperior to all the monarchs 
Of the world. Not long after, he affumed divine ho¬ 
nours, and gave himfelf the names of’fuch divinities as 
he thought raoft -agreeable to his nature. For this 
purpofe he caufed the heads of the ftatues of Jupiter 
and fome Other gods to be ftruck off, -and his own to 
be put in their places. He frequently feated himfelf 
between Caftor and Pollux, and ordered all who came 
to their temple to-worftiip, fhould pay their adorations 
only to him ; nay, at laft he altered their temple to the 
form of a portico, which he joined to his palaoe, that 
the very gods, as he faid, might ferve him in the quality 
of porters. 

He was not lefs notorious for the depravation of his 
appetices than for his ridiculous prefumptions. Nei¬ 
ther perfon, place, nor fex, were obftacles to the in¬ 
dulgence of his unnatural luft-s. There was fcarce a 
lady of-any quality in Rome that efcaped his lewdnefs ; 
and, indeed, fuch was the degeneracy of the times, that 
there were few ladies who did not think this difgrace 
an honour. He committed inceft with his three filters, 
and at public feafts they lay with their heads upon his 
bofom by turns. Of thefe he proftituted Livia and 
Agrippina to hisvile companions, and then’banilhed them 
as adultreffes and confpirators againft his perfon. As 
for Drufilla, he took her from her hufband -Longinus, 
and kept her as.his wife. Her he lovedfo -affedionate- 
ly, that, being fick, he appointed her as heirefs of his 
empire and fortune ; and fhe’happening to die before 
him, he made her a goddefs. Nor did her example 
when living, appear more dangerous to the people than 
her divinity when dead. To-mourn for her death was 
a crime, as {he was become a goddefs ; and to rejoice 
for her divinity was capital, becaufe {he was dead. 
Nay, even filence itfelf -was an unpardonable infenfibili- 
ty, either of the emperor’s lofs or his filler's advance¬ 
ment. Thus he made his lifter fubfervient to-his pro¬ 
fit, as before be had done to his pleafure ; railing vaft 
fums of money by granting pardons to fome, and by 
confifcatihg the goods of others. As to his marriages, 
whether he con traded them with greater levity, or dif- 
folved them with greater injuftice, is not eafy to deter¬ 
mine. Being prefent at the nuptials of Livia Oreftilla 
with Pifo, as foon as the folemnity was over, he com¬ 
manded her to be brought to him as his own wife, and 
then difmiffed her in a few days. He foon after ba- 
niflied her upon fufpicion of cohabiting with her huf- 
band after {he was parted fr6m him. He was enamour¬ 
ed of Lollio Paulina, upon a bare relation of her grand¬ 
mother’s 
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Rome. mother’s beauty ; and thereupon took her from her huf- 
band, who commanded in Macedonia ; notwithftanding 
which, he repudiated her as he had done the former, 
and like wife forbad her future marrying with any other. 
The wife who caught mod firmly upon his afFe&ions 
was Milonia Cxfonia, whofe chief merit lay in her per- 
fe<5t acquaintance with all the alluring arts of her fex, 
for fhe was otherwife pofleffed neither of youth nor 
beauty. She continued with him during his reign ; 
and lie loved her fo ridiculoufly, that he lometimes 
fhowed her to his foldiers dreffed in armour, and fome- 
times to his companions ftark naked. 

But of all his vices, his prodigality was the mod re¬ 
markable, and that which in fome meafure gave rife 
to the reft. The luxuries of former emperors were 
fimplicity itfelf, when compared to thole which he 
praftifed. He contrived new ways of bathing, where 
the richeft oils and rrtoft precious perfumes were ex- 
haufted with the utmoft profusion. He found out 
dilhes of immenfe value ; and had even jewels, as we 
are told, dill’cilved among his fauces. He fometimes 
had fervices of pure gold prefented before his guefts 
inftead of meat; obferving, that a man fhould be an 
ceconomift or an emperor. 

For feveral days togetlier he flung confiderable fums 
of money among the people. He ordered fhips of a 
prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, the Items of ivory 
inlaid with gold and jewels, the fails and tackling of 
various filks, while the decks were planted with the 
choiceft fruit trees, under the fhade of which he often 
.dined. Here, attended by all the minifters of his plea- 
fares, tlie-moft exquifite fingers, and the mod beauti¬ 
ful youths, he coafted along the fhore of Campania 
with great fplendor. All his-buildings feemed rather 
calculated to raife aftoniftiment, than to anfwer the 
purpofes of utility. But the moft notorious inftance of 
his fruitlefs profufion was the vaft bridge at Puteoli, 
which he undertook in the third year of his reisni. To 
fatisfy his defire of being mafter as well of the ocean 
as the land, he caufed an infinite number of fhips to be 
fattened to each other, fo as to make a floating bridge 
from BaiiE to Puteoli, acrol's an arm of the lea three 
miles and an half broad. The fhips being placed in 
two rows, in form ot a creicent, were fecured to each 
ether with anchors, chains, and cables. Over thefe 
■were laid vaft quantities of timber, nod upon that earth, 
fo as to make the whole refemble one of the ftreets of 
Home. He next caufed feveral houfes- to be built up. 
on his new bridge, for the reception of himfelf and his 
attendants, into which frelh water was conveyed by 
pipes from land. He then repaired thither with ail his 
court, attended by prodigious throngs of people, who 
came Irom all parts to beTpedtators of fuch an expen¬ 
sive pageant. It was there that Caligula, adorned with 
all the magnificence or eaftern royalty, fitting on horfe- 
back, with a civic crown and Alexander’s bread-plate, 
attended by the great officers of the army, and all the 
nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the bridge, 
and with ridiculous importance rode to the other. At 
flight, the number of torches and other illuminations 
v.’ith which this expensive ftrufture was adorned, caft 
fuch a gleam as illuminated the whole bay, and ail the 
neighbouring mountains. This feemed to give the 
weak empercr new caufe ior erultatirn ; bcafting that 
he had turned night into day, as well as fea into land. 


The next morning he again rode over in a triumphant Rcn-c. 
chariot, followed by a numerous train of charioteers, 
and all his foldiers in glittering armour. Fie then 
afeended a roftrum erefled for the occafion, where he 
made a folemn oration in praife of the greatnefs of his 
Cl itC rprife, and the affiduity of his workmen and his 
army. He then diflributed rewards among his men, 
and a fplendid feaft fucceeded. In the rnidft of the 
entertainment many of his attendants were thrown into 
the fea; feveral Ihips filled with fpedlators were at¬ 
tacked and funk in an hoftile manner; and although 
the majority efcaped through the calmnefs of the wea¬ 
ther, yet many were drowned; and fome who endea¬ 
voured to fave themfelves by climbing to the bridge, 
were ftruck down again by the emperor’s command. 

The calmnefs of the lea during this pageant, which 
continued for two days, furnifhed Caligula with frelh 
opportunities for boafting ; being heard to fay, “ that 
Neptune took care to keep the fea fmooth and ferene, 
merely out of reverence to him.” 

Expences like thefe, it may be naturally fuppofed, 
mud have exhaufted the moft unbounded wealth : in 
fait, after reigning about a year, Caligula found his re¬ 
venues totally exhaufted ; and a fortune of about 
18,000,000 of our money, which Tiberius had amaf- 
fed together, entirely fpent in extravagance and folly. 

Now, therefore, his prodigality put him upon new 
methods of fupplying the exchequer ; and as before his 
profufion, fo now his rapacity became boundlefs. He 
■putin practice all kinds of rapine and extortion; while 
his principal ftudy feemed to be the inventing new-im¬ 
ports and illicit confutations. Every thing was taxed, 
to the very wages of the meaneft: tradefman. He cau¬ 
fed freemen to purchafe their freedom a fecond time; 
and poifoned many who had named him for their heir, 
to have the immediate po/Teflion of their fortunes. He 
fet up a brothel in his own palace, by which he gained 
confiderable fums by all the methods of proftitution. 

He alfo kept a gaming-houfe, in which he himfelf pre- 
fided, ferupling none of the meaneft tricks in order to 
advance his gains. On a certain occafion having had a 
run of i:l luck, he faw two rich knights palling through 
his court; upon which he fuddenly rofe up, and caufing 
both to be apprehended, confifcated their eftates, and 
then joining Ins former companions, boafted that he 
never had a better throw in his life. Another time, 
wanting money for a flake, he went down and caufed 
feveral noblemen to be put to death; and then return¬ 
ing) told the company that they fat playiDg for trifles 
while he had won 60,000 fefterces at a caft. z g 4 

Such inlupportable and capricious cruelties produced Ridiculous 
many fecret confpiracies againft him ; but thefe were expeditions 
for a while deferred, upon account of his intended ex- Kn ~ 
pedition againft the Germans and Britons, which he q! 
undertook in the third year of his reign. For this 
purpofe, he caufed numerous levies to be made in all 
parts of the empire ; and talked with fo much refolu- 
tion, that it was univcrfally believed be would conquer 
all before him. Flis march perfectly indicated the in¬ 
equality of his temper : fometimes it was fo rapid, that 
the cohorts were obliged to leave their ftandards be¬ 
hind them ; at other times it was fo llow, that it mure 
refembled a pompous proceffion than a military expe¬ 
dition. In this difpofition he would caufe himfelf to 
be carried on eight men’s fhoulders, and order all the 

neighbouring 

Ok 
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Rome, neighbouring cities to have their ftreets well fwept and 
w ‘~ v '”' w watered to defend him from the dull. However, all 
thefe mighty preparations ended in nothing. Inftead 
of conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its baniftied princes; and this he defcribed in a letter 
to the fenate, as taking pofleffion of the whole ifland. 
Inftead of conquering Germany, he only led his.army 
to the fea-fhore in Batavia. There difpofing his en¬ 
gines and warlike machines with great folemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on 
, board his galley, with which coafting along, he com¬ 
manded his trumpets to found and the fignal to be gi¬ 
ven as if for an engagement; upon which, his men ha¬ 
ving had previous orders, immediately fell to gathering 
the (hells that lay upon the ftiore into their helmets, 
, terming them the /foils of the conquered ocean, worthy 
of the palace and the Capitol. After this doughty ex¬ 
pedition, calling his army together as a general after 
vidtory, he harangued ■ them in a pompous manner, 
and highly extolled their atchievements; and then dis¬ 
tributing money among them, difmiffed them with or¬ 
ders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon their 
riches. But that fuch exploits fhould not pafs without 
a memorial, he caufed a lofty tower to be ere&ed by 
the fea-fide ; and ordered the galleys in which he had 
put to fea to be conveyed to Rome in a great meafure 
28 s by land. 

Meannefs After numberlefs inftances of folly and cruelty in 
of the fe- this expedition, among which he had intentions of de- 
aate. ftroying the whole army that had formerly mutinied 
under his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
ttiumph. The fenate,. who had long been the timid 
minifters of his pride and cruelty, immediately fet about 
confultiug how to fatisfy his expeftations. They con- 
fidered that a triumph would, even to himfelf, appear 
as a burlefque upon his expedition: they therefore.de¬ 
creed him only an ovation. Having come to this refo¬ 
lution, they fent him a deputation, informing him of 
the honours granted him, and the decree, which was 
drawn up in terms of the moil extravagant adulation, 
However, their flattery was far from fatisfying his 
pride. He confidered their conduit rather as a dimi¬ 
nution of his power, than an addition to his glory. 
He therefore ordered them, on pain of death, not to 
concern themfelves with his honours; and being met 
by their meffengers on the way, who invited him to 
come and partake of the preparations which the fenate 
had decreed, he informed them that he would 'come ; 
and then laying his hand upon his fword, added, that 
he would bring that alfo with him. In this manner; 
either quite omitting his triumph, or deferring it to 
another time, he entered the city with only an ovation; 
while the fenate palled the whole day in acclamations 
in his praife, and fpeeches filled with the moft excef- 
iive flattery. This conduifl: in fome meafure ferved to 
reconcile him, and foon after their exceflive zeal in his 
caufe entirely gained his favour. For it happened that 
Protogenes, who was one of the moft intimate and the 
moft cruel of his favourites, coming into the houfe, 
was fawned upon by the whole body of the fenate, and 
particularly by Proculus. Whereupon Protogenes with 
a fierce look, afked how one who was fuch an enemy 
to the emperor could be fuch a friend to him ? There 
needed no more to excite the fenate againft Proculus. 
They inftantly feized upon, him, and violently tore-him. 

3 


in pieces; plainly fliowing by their conduit, that ty- Rome, 
ranny in a prince produces cruelty in thofe whom he 1 

governs.—tit was after returning from this extravagant 
expedition, that he was waited upon by a deputation 
of the Jews of Alexandria, who came to deprecate his 
anger (or not worlhipping his divinity as other nations 
had done. The emperor gave, them a very ungracious 
reception, and would probably have deftroyed their 
countrymen if he.had not foon after been cut off. 

This affair of the Jews remained undecided during 
his reign ; but it was at laft fettled by his fucceffor to 
their fatisfa&ion. It was upon this occafion that Philo 
made the following remarkable anfwer to his affpciates, 
who were terrified with apprehenfions of the emperor’s 
indignation; “ Fear nothing (cried he to them), Ca¬ 
ligula, by declaring againft us, puts God on our fide.” 

The continuation of this horrid reign (eemed to 
threaten univerfal calamity : however, it was but (hort. 3 gg 
There had already been leveral confpiracies formed to a confpi- 
deftroy the tyrant, but without fucceis. That which racy form¬ 
at laft fucceeded in delivering the world of this mon- e <l againft 
fter, was concerted under the influence oi Caflius Che- t ' le em P e V 
rca, tribune of the praetorian bands. This was a man ror> 
of experienced courage, an ardent admirer of freedom, 

.and confequently an enemy to tyrants. Befides the 
motives which he- had in common with other men, he 
had received repeated infults from Caligula, who took 
all occafions of turning him into ridicule, and impeach¬ 
ing him of cowardice, merely becaufe he had an effe¬ 
minate voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the 
watch-word from the emperor, according to cuftom, 

•he always gave him either Vends, Adonis, or fome 
fuch, implying effeminacy and foftnefs. ;Iie therefore 
fecretly imparted his defigns to feveral fenators and 
knights, whom he knew to have received perfonal in¬ 
juries from Caligula, or to be apprebenfive of thofe to 
come. Among thefe was Valerius Afiaticus, whofe wife 
the emperor had debauched. Annius Vincianus, who 
was fufpe&ed of having been in a former confpiracy, 
was now defirous of really engaging in the firft defign 
that offered. Befides thefe, were Clemens the prefect; 
and Califtus, whofe riches made him obnoxious.to the 
tyrant’s refentment. 

While thefe were deliberating upon the moft certain 
and fpeedy method of deftroying the tyrant, an unex¬ 
pected incident gave new ftrength to the confpiracy. 
Pompedius, a fenator of diftindfion, having been accu- 
fed before the emperor, of having fpoken of him with 
difrelpedt, the informer cited one Quintilia, an adlrefs, 
to confirm his accufation. Quintilia, however, was 
poflefled of a degree of fortitude not eafily found. She 
denied the fa<ft with obftinacy; and being put to the 
torture at the informer’s requeft, (he bore the fevered 
torments of the rack with unfhaken conllancy. But 
what is moft remarkable of her refolution is, that (he 
was acquainted with all the particulars of the confpi¬ 
racy ; and although Cherea was appointed to prefide 
at her torture, (he revealed nothing,: on the contrary, 
when (he was led to the rack, (he trod upon the toe of 
one of the confpirators, intimating at once her know¬ 
ledge of the confederacy, and her own refolution not 
to divulge it. In this manner (he fuffered until all her 
limbs were dillocated ; and in that deplorable Rate was 
prefented to the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity 
for wh;>t (he had fuffered. Chere.a could now no lon¬ 
ger 
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Rotes. ger contain his indignation at being thus made the As foon as the death of Caligula was made public, it 
inftrument of a tyrant’s cruelty. He therefore propo- produced the greateft confufion in all parts of the city. 
fed to the confpirators to attack him as he went to of- The confpirators, who only aimed at deftroying a ty- Great con¬ 
fer facrifices in the Capitol, or while be was employed rant without attending to a fucceffor, had all fought cn- 

in the fecret pleafures of the palace'. The reft, how- fafety by retiring to private places. Some thought j. ueS j° n his 
ever, were of opinion, that it was beft to fall upon him the report of the emperor’s death was only an artifice aca 

when he ftinuld be unattended ; by which means they of his own, to fee how his enemies would behave, 

would be me re certain of fuccefs. After feveral deli- Others averred that he was ftill alive, and adlually in 


berations, it was at laft refolved to attack him during 
the continu mce of the Palatine games, which kited 
four days; and to ftrike the blow when his guards 
fhoul J have the leaft opportunity to defend him. In 
confequence of this, the three firft days of the games 
paffed without affording that opportunity which was fo 
ardently defired. Cherea now, therefore, began to ap¬ 
prehend, that deferring the time of the confpiracy 
might be a mean to divulge it: he even began to 
dread, that the honour of killing the tyrant might fall 
to the lot of fome other perfon more bold than himfelf. 
Wherefore, he at laft refolved to defer the execution of 
his plot only to the day following, when Caligula fhould 
pals through a private gallery, to fome baths not far 
. a g 7 diftant from the palace. 

Who is The laft day of the games was more fplendid than 
murdered.. the reft ; and Caligula feemed more fprightly and con- 
. defeending than ufual. He took great amufement in 
feeing the people fcramble for the fruits and other ra¬ 
rities thrown by his order among them ; and feemed 
no way apprehenfive of the plot formed for his deftruc- 
.tion. In the mean time, the confpiracy began to tran- 
.fpire; and had he poffeffed any friends, it could not have 
failed of being difeovered. The confpirators waited a 
great part of the day with the moll extreme anxiety ; 
and at one time Caligula feemed refolved to fpend the 
whole day without any refrefhment. This unexpected 
delay entirely exafperated Cherea; and had he not been 
reftrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his 
defign in the midft of all the people. Juft at this in- 
ftant, while he was yet hefitating what he fhould do, 
Afprenas, one of the confpirators, perfuaded Caligula 
to go to the bath and take fome flight refrefhment, in 
order to enjoy the reft of the entertainment with great¬ 
er relifh. The emperor therefore rifing up, the con¬ 
fpirators ufed every precaution to keep off the throng, 
and to furround him, under pretence cf greater affi- 
duity. Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery 
that led to the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian 
children who had been inftruCted in finging, and were 
come to perform in his prefence. He was once more 
therefore going to return into the theatre with them, 
had not die leader of the band excufed himfelf, as ha¬ 
ving a cold. This was the moment that Cherea feized 
to ftrike him to the ground ; crying out, “ Tyrant, 
think upon this.” Immediately after, the other con¬ 
fpirators ruftied in; and while the emperor continued 
to refill, erving out, that he was not yet dead, they 
difpatched him with 30 wounds, in the 29th year of 
his age, after a Ihrrt reign of three years ten months 
and eight days. With him, his wife and infant daugh. 
ter alfo perifhed ; the one being ftabbed by a centurion, 
the other having its brains dallied out againll the wall. 
His coin was alfo melted down by a decree of the fe- 
nate ; and fuch precautions were taken, that all feemed 
willing, that neither his features nor his name might be 
tranfmitted to pofteritr. 


a fair way to recover. In this interval of fufpenfe, the - 
German guards finding it a convenient time to pillage, 
gave a loofe to their licentioufnefs, under a pretence of 
revenging the emperor’s death. All the confpirators 
and fenators that fell in their way received no mercy : 
Afprenas, Norbanus, and Anteius, were cut in pieces. 
However, they grew calm by degrees, and the fenate 
was permitted to affemble, in order to deliberate upon 
•what was neceffary to be done in the prefent emer¬ 
gency. 

In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was then con- 
ful, infilled much upon-the benefits of liberty; and talk¬ 
ed in raptures of Cberea’s fortitude, alleging that it 
deferved the highefl reward. This was a language 
highly pleafing to the fenate. Liberty now became the 
favourite topic ; and they even ventured to talk of ex- 
tinguifhing the very name of Csefar. Impreffed with 
this refolution, they brought over fome cohorts of the 
city to their fide, and boldly feized upon the Capitol. 

But it was now too late for Rome to regain her priftine 
freedom; the populace and the army oppofing their 
endeavours. The former were ftill mindful of their an¬ 
cient hatred to the fenate, and remembered the dona¬ 
tions and public fpedtaeles of the emperors with re¬ 
gret. The latter were fenfible they could have no 
power but in a monarchy ; and had fome hopes, that 
the eledtion of the emperor would fall to their deter¬ 
mination. In this oppofition of interefts, and variety 
of opinions, chance feemed at laft to decide the fate of 
the empire. Some foldiers happening to run about the 
palace, difeovered Claudius, Caligula’s uncle, lurking 
in a fecret place, where he had hid himfelf through 
fear. Of this perfonage, who had hitherto been delpi- 
fed for his imbecillity, they refolved to make all empe¬ 
ror : and accordingly carried him upon their fhoulders 
to the camp, where they proclaimed him at a time he 
expedted nothing but death. jg^ 

The fenate now, therefore, perceiving that force Claudius 
alone was likely to fettle the fucceffion, were refolved made em * 
to fubmit, fince they had no power to oppofe. Clau- P eror " 
dius was tire perfon mod nearly allied to the late empe¬ 
ror, then living; being the nephew of Tiberius, and 
the uncle cf Caligula. The fenate therefore paffed a 
decree, confirming him in the empire ; and went focn 
after in a body, to render him their compulfive ho¬ 
mage. Cherea was the firft who fell a facrifice to the 
jealcufy of this new monaich. He met death with all 
the fortitude of an ancient Roman ; defiring to die by 
the fame (word with which he had killed Caligula., 

Lupus, his friend, was put to death with him ; and 8a- 
binus, one of the confpirators, laid violent hands on 
himfelf. 

Claudius was 50 years old when he began to reign. 

The complicated difeafes of his infancy had in fome 
meafure affe£ted all the faculties both of his body and 
mind. He was continued in a ftate of pupillage much 
longer than was Ufual at that time ; and feemed, in 
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every part of his life incapable of conducing himfelt. 
Not that he was entirely deftitute of under Handing, 
fince he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and even wrote an hi (lory of his 
own time j which, however deftitute of other merit, 
was not contemptible in point of ftyte. Nevertheleis, 
with this fhare of erudition, he was unable to advance 
himfelf in the ftate, and feemed utterly neglefted un¬ 
til he was placed all at once at the head of affairs. 
The commencement of his reign gave the moil promi- 
fing hopes of an happy continuance. He began by 
paffing an adt of oblivion for ail former words and ac¬ 
tions, and difannulled all the cruel edidts of Caligula. 
He forbade all perfons, uponfevere penalties, to iacri- 
fice to him as they had done to Caligula ; was ardu¬ 
ous in hearing and examining complaints; and fre¬ 
quently adminiftered juftice in perfon ; tempering by 
his mildnefs the feverity of the law. We are told ot 
his bringing a woman to acknowledge her fon, by ad¬ 
judging her to marry him. The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him when he was on his tii- 
bunal, he courteoully excufed himfelf for not having 
room for them to fit down. By this deportment he to 
much gained the affedtions of the people, that upon a 
vague report of his being flain by furprife, they ran 
about the ftreets in the utmoft rage and confternation, 
with horrid imprecations againft all fuch as were ac- 
ceffary to his death; nor could they be appeafed, until 
they were affured, with certainty, of his fafety. He 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome fhould be 
continually fupplied with corn and provifions, fecuring 
the merchants againft pirates. He was not lefs affi- 
duous in his buildings, in which he excelled almoft all 
that went before him. He conftrudled a wonderful 
aquacdudt, called after his own name, much furpaffing 
any other in Rome, either for workmanftiip or plen¬ 
tiful fupply. It brought water from 40 miles diftance, 
through great mountains, and over deep valleys ; being 
built on ft ate! y arches, and furniftiing the higheft parts 
of the city. He made alfo an haven at Oftia; a work 
of fuch immenfe expence, that his fucceffors were unable 
to maintain it. But his greateft work of all was the 
draining of the lake Fucinus, which was the largeft in 
Italy, and bringing its water into the Tiber, in order to 
ftrengthen the current of that river. For effedting this, 
among other vaft difficulties, he mined through a moun¬ 
tain of ftone three miles broad, and kept 30,000 men 
employed for 11 years together. 

To this folicitude for the internal advantages of the 
ftate, he added that of a watchful guardianship over 
the provinces. He reftored Judea to Herod Agrippa, 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his 
uncle, the man who had put John the Baptift to death, 
and who was baniihed by order of the prefent emperor. 
Claudius alfo reftored fuch princes to their kingdoms 
as had been unjuftly difpoffeffed by his predeceifors ; 
but deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liber¬ 
ty, for having promoted infurredions, and crucified fome 
citizens of Rome. 

Fie even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conqueft. The Britons, who had, for near 100 years, 

■ been left in foie poffeffion of their own ifland, began 
to feek'the mediation of Rome, to quell their inteftine 
commotions. The principal man who defired to fub- 
jed his native country to the Roman dominion, waa 
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one Bericus, who, by many arguments, perfuaded the 
emperor to make a defeent upon the ifland, magnify¬ 
ing the advantages that would attend the conqueft: of 
it. In purfuance of his advice, therefore, Flantius the 
praetor was ordered to pafa over into Gaul, and make 
preparations for this great expedition. At firft, indeed, 
his foldiers feemed backward to embark; declaring, 
that they were unwilling to make war beyond the li¬ 
mits of the world, for lb they judged- Britain to be. 
However, they were at laft perfuaded to go; and the 
Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, 
were leveral times overthrown. Andthefe fucceffes foon 
after induced Claudius to go into Britain in perfon, 
upon pretence that the natives were ftill feditious, and 
had not delivered up fome Roman fugitives who had 
taken fhelter among them ; but for a particular account 
of the exploits of the Romans in that ifland, fee the ar¬ 
ticle Englanb. 

But though Claudius gave in the beginning of his Ts induced 
reign the higheft hopes of an happy continuance, he h ! s fa_ 
foon began to leffen his care for the public, and to 
commit to his favourites all the concerns of the empire, manya&s 
This weak prince was unable to adt but under the di- of cruelty, 
redtion of others. The chief of his diredtors was his 
wife Meffalina: whofe name is almoft become a com¬ 
mon appellation to women of abandoned charadters. 
However, ftie was not lefs remarkable for her cruelties 
than her lulls ; as by her intrigues Ihe deftroyed many 
of the mod illuftrious families of Rome. Subordinate 
to her were the emperor’s freedmen ; Pallas, the trea- 
lurer; Narcillus, the iecretary of ftate; and Calliftus, 
the mailer of the requefts. Thefe entirely governed 
Claudius; fo that he was only left the fatigues of ce¬ 
remony, while they were poffefled of all the power of 
the ftate. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various cruel¬ 
ties which thefe inftdious advifers obliged the feeble 
emperor to commit: thofe againft his own family will 
fuffice. Appius Silanus, a perfon of great merit, who 
had been married to the emperor’s mother-in-law, was 
put to death upon the fuggeftions of Meffalina. After 
him he flew both his fons-in-law, Silanus and Pompey, 
and his two nieces the Livias, one the daughter of 
Drufus, the other of Germanicus ; and all without per¬ 
mitting them to plead in their defence, or even with¬ 
out affigning any caufe for his difpleafure. Great 
numbers of others fell a facrifice to the jealoufy of Mef¬ 
falina and her minions; who bore fo great a fway in 
the ftate, that all offices, dignities, and governments, 
were entirely at their difpofai. Every thing was put 
to fale: they took money for pardons and penalties; 
and accumulated, by thefe means, fuch vaft fums, that 
the wealth of Crcefus was confidered as nothing in com- 
parifon. One day,- the emperor complaining that his 
exchequer was exhaufted, he was ludicroufly told, that 
it might be fufficiently repleniftied if his two freedmen 
would take him into partnerffiip. Still, however, du¬ 
ring fuch corruption, he regarded his favourites with 
the higheft efteem, and even folicited the fenate to 
grant them peculiar marks of their approbation. Thefe 
diforders in the minifters of government did not fail to 
produce confpiracies againft the emperor. Statius Cor- 
vinus and Gallus Affinius formed a confpiracy againft 
him. Two knights, whofe names are not told us, pri¬ 
vately combined to affaffinate him. But the revolt 
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Rome, which gave him the greateft uneafinefs, and which was 
punifhed with the mod unrelenting feverity, was that 
of Camillus, his lieutenant general in Dalmatia. This 
general, incited by many of the principal men of Rome, 
openly rebelled againlt him, and affumed the title of 
emperor. Nothing could exceed the terrors of Clau¬ 
dius, upon being informed of this revolt: his nature 
and his crimes had difpofed him to be more cowardly 
than the reft of mankind ; fo that when Camillus com¬ 
manded him by letters to relinquifh the empire, and 
retire to a private ftation, he feemed inclined to obey. 
However, his fears upon this occafion were foon remo¬ 
ved : for the legions which had declared for Camillus 
being terrified by fome prodigies, Ihortly after aban¬ 
doned him; fo that the man whom but five days be¬ 
fore they had acknowledged as emperor, they now 
thought it no infamy to deftroy. The cruelty of 
Meffalina and her minions upon this occafion feemed to 
have no bounds. They fo wrought upon the emperor’s 
fears and fufpicions, that numbers were executed with¬ 
out irial or proof; and fcarce any, even of thofe who 
were but fufpedled, efcaped, unlefs by ranfoming their 
lives with their fortunes. 

Their mfa- By fitch cruelties as thefe, the favourites of the em- 
tnous coil- peror endeavoured to eftablifh his and their own autho- 
dudt. rity : but in order to increafe the neceffity of their af- 
fiftance, they laboured to augment the greatnefs of his 
terrors. He now became a prey to jealoufy and dif- 
quietude. Being one day in the temple, and finding 
a fword that was left there by accident, he convened 
the fenate in a fright, and informed them of his dan¬ 
ger. After this he never ventured to go to any feaft 
without being furrounded by his guards, nor would he 
fuffer any man to approach him without a previous 
fearch. Thus wholly employed by his anxiety for felf- 
prefervation, he entirely left the care of the ftate to his 
favourites, who by degrees gave him a relifh for flaugh- 
ter. From this time he feemed delighted with in- 
flidling tortures ; and on a certain occafion continued 
a whole day at the city of Tibur, waiting for an hang¬ 
man from Rome, that he might feaft his eyes with an 
execution in the manner of the ancients. Nor was he 
lefs regardlefs of the perl’ons he condemned, than cruel 
in the infliction of their punifhment. Such was his ex¬ 
treme ftupidity, that he would frequently invite thofe 
to fupper whom he had put to death but the day be¬ 
fore ; and often denied the having given orders for 
an execution, but a few hours afeer pronouncing fen- 
tence. Suetonius allures us, that theie were no lefs 
than 35 fenators, and above 300 knights, executed in 
his reign ; and that fuch was his unconcern in the midft 
of {laughter, that one of the tribunes bringing him an 
account of a certain fenator who was executed, he quite 
forgot his offence, but calmly acquiefced in his punifh¬ 
ment. 

F.xtnfva- t ^ 1 ’ s m "' n ' ler " as Claudius urged on by Meffalina 

cant lewd- to commit cruelties, which he confidered only as whole- 
nefs of the fome feverities ; while, in the mean time, fhe put no 
cmpri is bounds to her enormities. The impunity of her paft 
Mdlalina. v j ces on ]y inci nifp g her confidence to commit new, 
her dtb.uicherie' became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdncf exceeded what had ever been feen at Rome. 
She catiied f me women of the firft quality to commit 
adultery in the prefence of their hufbands, and deftroy- 
ed Inch as refufed to comply. After appearing for 
Vol. XIV. 


fome years infatiable in her defires, fhe at length fixed Rnrue. 
her affeffions upon Cains Silius, the moft beautiful 
youth in Rome. Her love for the young Roman feem¬ 
ed to amount even to madnefs. She obliged him to di¬ 
vorce his wife Junia Syllara, that fhe might entirely 
poffefs him herfelf. She obliged him to accept of 
immenfe treafures and valuable prefents ; cohabiting 
with him in the moft open manner, and treating hum 
with the moft fhamelefs familiarity. The very impe¬ 
rial ornaments were transferred to his houfe ; and the 
emperor’s flaves and attendants had orders to wait up¬ 
on the adulterer. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the infolence of their conduCt, but their being married 
together; and this was foon after effected. They re¬ 
lied upon the emperor’s imbecility for their fecurity, 
and only waited till he retired to Oftia to put their ill- 
judged project in execution. In his abfence, they ce¬ 
lebrated their nuptials with all the ceremonies and 
fplendor which attend the moft confident fecurity. 
Meffalina gave a loofe to her paffion, and appeared as a 
Bacchanalian with a tbyrfus in her hand ; while Silius 
affumed the charadter of Bacchus, his body being 
adorned with robes imitating ivy, and his legs covered 
with bufkins. A troop of fingers and dancers attend¬ 
ed, who heightened the revel with the moft lafeivious 
fongs and the moft indecent attitudes. In the midft of 
this riot, one Valens, a buffoon, is faid to have climbed 
a tree; and being demanded what he faw, anlvvered 
that he perceived a dreadful ftorm coming from Oftia. 

What this fellow fpoke at random was actually at that 
time in preparation. It feems that fome time before 
there had been a quarrel between Meffalina and Narcif- 
fus, the emperor’s firft freedman. This fubtle ir.inifter 
therefore defired nothing more than an opportunity 
of ruining the emprefs, and he judged this to be a 
moft favourable occafion. He firft made the difeove- 
ry by means of two concubines who attended the em¬ 
peror, who were inftruCled to inform him of Mefl’a- 
lina’s marriage as the news of the day, while Narcilfus 
himfelf ftepped into confirm their information. Find¬ 
ing it operated upon the emperor’s fears as he could 
wifh, he refolved to alarm him ftill more by a difeovery 
of all Meffalina’s projects and attempts. He aggrava¬ 
ted the danger, and urged the expediency of fpeedily 
punifhing the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at 
fo unexpected a relation, fuppofed the enemy were al¬ 
ready at his gates ; and frequently interrupted Iris 
freedman, by afking if he was ftill mailer of the em¬ 
pire. Being affured that he yet had it in his power to 
continue fo, he refolved to go and punifti the affront 
offered to his dignity without delay. Nothing could 
exceed the confternation of Melfalina and her tbought- 
lefs companions, upon being informed that the empe¬ 
ror was coming to difturb their feftivity. Every one 
retired in the utmoft confufion. Silius was taken. 
Meffalina took flielter in fome gardens which Ihe had 
lately feized upon, having expelled Afiaticus the true 
owner, and put him to death. From thence fne lent 
Brittanicus, her only fon by the emperor, with OCiavia 
her daughter, to intercede for her, and implore his 
mercy. She foon after followed them herfeif; but 
Narcilfus had fo fortified the emperor a jainft her arts, 
and contrived fueh methods cf diverting his attention 
from her defence, that fhe was obliged to return in de- 
fptvr. Narcilfus being thus far fuccefsful, ied Claudius 
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Rr.mf. to the houfe of the adulterer, there {howing him the 
apartments adorned with the fpoils of his own palace ; 
and then conducing him to the praetorian camp, revu 
ved his courage by giving him aflurances of die readi- 
nefs of the foldiers to defend him. Having thus art¬ 
fully wrought upon his fears and refentment, the wretch¬ 
ed Silins was commanded to appear; who, making no 
defence, was inftantly put to death in the emperor’s 
prefence. Several others (hared the fame fate; but 
Melfalina fill flattered herfelf with the hopes of pardon. 
She refclved to leave neither prayers nor tears unat¬ 
tempted to appeafe the emperor. She fometimes even 
gave a loofe to her refentment, and threatened her ac- 
cufers with vengeance. Nor did (he want ground for 
entertaining the mod favour-able expectations. Clau¬ 
dius having returned from the execution of her para¬ 
mour, and having allayed his refentment in a banquet, 
began to relent. He now therefore commanded his at¬ 
tendants to apprife that miferable creature, meaning 
Melfalina, of his refolution to hear her accufation the 
195 next day, and ordered her to be in readinefs with her 
She is put defence. The permifiion to defend herfelf would have 
to death, been fatal to Narcilfus; wherefore he rufhed out, and 
ordered the tribunes and centurions who were in rea¬ 
dinefs to execute her immediately by the emperor’s 
command. Claudius was informed of her death in the 
midft of his banquet; but this infenfible idiot fhowed 
not the lead appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his ufual tranquillity; and the day following, 
while he was fitting at dinner, he afked why Melfalina 
was ablent, as if he had totally forgotten her crimes and 
her puniftment. 

Claudius being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that as he had hitherto been unfortunate in his mar¬ 
riages, he would remain tingle for the future, and that 
he would be contented to forfeit his life in cafe he-broke 
his refolution. However, the refolutions of Claudius 
were but of Ihort continuance. Having been accu- 
iiomed to live under the controul of Women, his prefent 
freedom was become irkfome to him, and he was en¬ 
tirely unable to live without a director. His freedmen 
therefore perceiving his inclinations, refolved to pro¬ 
cure him another wife; and, after fome deliberation 
they fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of his bro- 
The empe- ther Germanicus. This woman was more pradtifed in 
ror marries vice than even the former emprefs. Her cruelties were 
Agnppma, m ore dangerous, as they were directed with greater 
caution: Ihe had poifoned her former hulband, to be 
at liberty to attend the calls of ambition ; and, perfect¬ 
ly acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius, only 
made ufe of his. power to advance her own. However, 
as. the late declaration of Claudius teemed to be an ob- 
fiacle to his marrying again, perfons were fuborned to 
move in the fenate, that he thould be compelled to take 
a wile, as a matter of great importance to the com¬ 
monwealth ; and fome more determined flatterers than 
the relt left the houfe, as with a thorough refolution, 
that infiant, to conftrain him. When this decree patTed 
in the fenate, Claudius had fcarce patience to contain 
himfelf a day before the celebration of his nuptials. 

, However, fuch was the deteftation in which the people 
in general held thefe inceftuous matches, that though 
they were made lawful, yet only one of his tribunes, 
and one of his freedmen, followed his example. 

Claudius having now received a new diredlor, fub- 


mitted with more implicit obedience than in any for- Rome, 
mer part of his reign. Agrippina’s chief aims were to 
gain the fucceffion m favour of her own fon Nero, and 
to fet afide the claims of .young Britannkus, fon to the 
emperor and Meflalina. For this purpofe the married 
Nero to the emperor’s; daughter Odtavia, a few days 
after her own marriage. Not long after this the-urged- 
the emperor to flrengthen the fucceffion, in imitation 
of his predeceffors, by making a new adoption; and 
caufed him td take- in her fon Nero, in feme meafure to 
divide the fatigues of government. Her next care was 
to increafe her fon’s popularity, by giving him Seneca 
for a tutor. This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, 
had been banithed by- Claudius, upon the fade tefti- 
mony of Meffalina, who had acetified him of adultery 
with Julia the emperor’s niece. The people loved and 
admired him for his genius, but Ml more for his ftri& - 
morality ; and a part of his reputation neceffarily de- . 
volved to his pupil. This fubtle wbman was not lefs 
affiduous in pretending the utHioft affedtion for Britan¬ 
nkus; whom, however, the refolved in a proper time 
to deftroy: but her jealoufy was not confined to this 
child only; the, fhortly after her acceffion, procured 
the deaths of feVeral ladies who had been her rivals in 
the emperor’s affedtions. She difplaced the captains 
of the guard, and appointed Burrhus to that command ; 
a perfon of great military knowledge, and ftrongly at¬ 
tached 1 to her interefts. From that time the took lefs 
pains to difguife her power, and frequently entered the 
Capitol in a chariot; a privilege which none before 
were allowed, except of the facerdotal order. 

In the 12th year of this, monarch’s reign, the per- 
fuaded him to reftore liberty to the Rhodians, of which 
he had deprived them tome years before; and to re¬ 
mit the taxes of the city Ilium, as having been the 
progenitors of Rome. Her defign in this was to in¬ 
creafe the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the caufe 
of bothi cities with great approbation. Thus, did this 
ambitious woman take every ftep to aggrandize her 
fon, and was even contented to become hateful herfelf 
to the public, merely to increafe his popularity. 

Such a very immoderate abufe of her power ferved ' 
at laft to awaken the emperor’s lufpicions. Agrippi¬ 
na’s imperious temper began to grow unfupportable to 
him ; and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
wine, that it was his fate to fuffer the diforders of his 
wives, and to be their executioner. This expreffion 
funk deep on her mind, and engaged all her faculties 
to prevent the blow. Her firtt care was to remove 
Narciffus, whom the hated upon many accounts, but 
particularly for his attachment to Claudius. This mini- 
fter, for fome time, oppofed her defigns; but at length 
thought fit to retire, by a voluntary exile, into Campa¬ 
nia, The unhappy emperor, thus expofed- to all the 
machinations of his infidious confort, feemed entirely 
regardlefs of the dangers that threatened his deftrac- 
tion. His affedtion for Britannkus was perceived every 
day to increafe, which ferved. alfo to increafe the vigi¬ 
lance and jealoufy of Agrippina. She now, therefore, : 
refolved not to defer a crime which the had meditated 
a long while before; namely, that of poiforiing her 
hutband. She tor fome time, however, debated with 
herfelf in what manner the thould adminifter the poi- 
fon; as the feared too ftrong a dofe would difedver her 
treachery, and one too weak might fail of its effedt. 

At 
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At length (he determined upon a poifon of Angular ef¬ 
ficacy to deftroy his infellefts, and yet not fuddenly to 
terminate his life. As fne had been long converfantin 
this horrid praftice, fhe applied to a woman called 
Locujla, notorious for a {filling on fuch occafions. The 
poifon was given to the emperor among mufhrooms, a 
difh he was particularly fond of. Shortly after having 
eaten, he dropped down infenfible ; but this caufed 
no alarm, as it was ufual with him to fit eating till he 
had ftupified all his faculties, and was obliged to be 
carried off to his bed from the table. However, his 
conftitution feemed to overcome the effefts of the po¬ 
tion, when Agrippina refolved to make fure of him : 
wherefore fhe directed a wretched phyfician, who was 
her creature, to thruft a poifoned feather down his 
throat, under pretence of making him vomit j and this 
difpatched him. 

The reign of the emperor, feeble and impotent as 
he was, produced no great calamities in the flate, 
Since his cruelties were chiefly levelled at thofe about 
his perfon. The lift of the inhabitants of Rome at this 
time amounted to fix millions eight hundred and forty- 
four thoufand fouls ; a number little inferior to ail 
the people of England at this day. The general cha¬ 
racter of the times was that of corruption and luxury : 
but the military fpirit of Rome, though much relaxed 
from its former feverity, (till continued to awe man¬ 
kind ; and though during this reign, the empire might 
be juftly faid to be without a head, yet the terror of 
the Roman name alone kept the nations in obedience. 

Claudius being deftroyed, Agrippina took every pre¬ 
caution to conceal his death from the public, until fhe 
had fettled her me.ifures for fecuring the fucceffion. 
A ftrong guard was placed at all the avenues of the 
palace, while fhe amufed the people with various re¬ 
ports ; at one time giving out that he was ftill alive ; 
at another, that he was recovering. In the mean¬ 
while, file made fure of the perfon of young Britan- 
nicus, under a pretence of affeftion for him. Like 
One overcome with the extremity of her grief, fhe held 
the child in her arms, calling him the dear image of 
his father, and thus preventing his efcape. She mod 
the fame precautions with regard to his lifters, Ofta- 
via and Antonia ; and even ordered an entertainment 
in the palace, as if to amufe the emperor At Lift, 
when all things were adjufted, the palace-gates were 
thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, 
prefed of the Praetorian guards, iffued to receive tire 
congratulations of tire people and the array. The co¬ 
horts then attending, proclaimed him with the loudeft 
acclamations, though not without making fome inqui¬ 
ries after Britnnnicus. He was carried in a charot to 
the reft of the army ; wherein having made a 1 perch 
proper to the occafion, and promiling them a donation, 
in the manner of his predeceffors, he was declared em¬ 
peror by the army, the fenate, and tire people. 

Nero’s firft care was, to fhow all pofilble refpeft to 
the deceafed emperor, in order to cover the guilt of 
his death. His obi'equies were perfoirr.etl V, hi) a pomp 
equal to that of Auguitus: the young emperor pro¬ 
nounced his funeral oration, and he was canon’red 
among the gods. The funeral oration, though fpoken 
by Nero, was drawn up by Seneca ; and it was remark¬ 
ed, that this was the firft time a Roman emptier need¬ 
ed the affiftance of anothei’s eloquence, 
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Nero, though bill 

with the general approbation of mankind^ As he ow¬ 
ed the empire to Agrippina, fo in the beginning he 
fubmitted to her directions with the moft implicit obe¬ 
dience. On her part, fhe feemed refolved on govern¬ 
ing with her natural ferocity, and confidered her pri¬ 
vate animofities as the only rule to guide her in pub¬ 
lic juftice. Immediately after the death of Claudius, 
fhe caufed Silanus, the pro-conful of Afia, to be af- 
faffinated upon very flight fufpicions, and without 
ever acquainting the emperor with her defign. The 
next object of her refentment was Narciffus, the late 
emperor’s favourite ; a man equally notorious for the 
greatnefs of his wealth and the number of his crimes. 

He was obliged to put an end to his life by Agrip¬ 
pina’s order, though Nero refufed his confent. 

This bloody onfet would have been followed by His exce!- 
many feverities of the fame nature, had not Seneca ' c ‘it adnti- 
and Burrhus, the emperor’s tutor and general, oppo- ‘‘iflration 
fed. Thefe worthy men, although they owed their fo ,^ five 
rife to the emprefs, were above being the inftruments 
of her cruelty. They, therefore, combined together in 
an oppofition; and gaining the young emperor on 
their fide, formed a plan of p.nvcr, at once the moft 
merciful and wife. The beginning of this monarch’s 
reign, while he continued to aft by their counfels, has 
always been confidered as a model for fucceeding prin¬ 
ces to govern by. The famous emperor Trajan ufed 
to fay, “ That for the firft five years of this prince all 
other governments came fhort of his.” In faft, the 
young monarch knew fo well how to conceal his innate 
depravity, that his neareft friends could fcarce per¬ 
ceive his virtues to be but affumed. He appeared juft, 
liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the execu¬ 
tion of a criminal was brought to him to be figned, he 
was heard to cry out, with feeming concern, “ Would 
to Heaven that I had never learned to write !” The 
fenate, upon a certain occafion, giving him their ap- 
plaufe for the regularity and juftice of his adminiftra¬ 
tion ; he replied with Angular modefty, « That they 
fliould defer their thanks till he had deferved them.” 

His condcfcenfion and affability were not lei’s than his 
other virtues ; fo that die Romans began to think, that 
the clemency of this prince would compenfate for the 
tyranny of his prcd.ecefRrs. 


In the mean tune, Agrippina, who was excluded 
fi om any fhare in government, attempted, by every 
poffioie method, to maintain her declining power. 
Perceiving tint her fon hid fallen in love with a freed- 
woni.ui, named Jfr, and dsending the influence of a 
concubine, ihe tried every ait to prevent his growing 
pa.iton. However, Ire fo corrupt a court, it was no 
difficult nutter for the emperor to find other confi¬ 
dents ready to affift him in his wifhes. 'i he o- ra tifi. 
cation of his pafiion, therefore, in this inftancet only vokes’hia 
reived to mcreale his hatred for the emprefs. No 
it long before he gave cvice 
dier.ee, by diiplacing Pallas 


was upon this occafion that fhe firft 
ckcleufiort of her aothoiity ; which 
moft ungovernable fury. In order 
her rage, flic proclaimed that I’.r 
heir to the throne, was ftill living;, 
to receive his father 
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Rom?, there expofe his bafenefs and her own, invoking all 
the furies to her affiftance. Tliefe menaces fervedto 
alarm the fufpicions of Nero ; who, though apparently 
3 0t guided by his governors, yet had begun to give way 
Poifons his to his natural depravity. He, therefore, determined 
brother. upon the death of Britannicus, and contrived to have 
him poifoned at a public banquet. Agrippina, how¬ 
ever, ftill retained her natural ferocity : fhe took every 
opportunity of obliging and flattering the tribunes and 
centurions ; Ihe heaped up treafures with a rapacity 
beyond her natural avarice ; all her afiions feemed cal¬ 
culated to raife a fadtion, and make herfelf formidable to 
the emperor. Whereupon Nero commanded her German 
.guard to he taken from her, and obliged her to lodge 
out of the palace. He alfo forbade particular perfons 
to vifit her, and went himfelf but rarely and ceremo- 
nioufly to pay her his refpedts. She now, therefore, 
began to find, that, with the emperor’s favour, Ihe had 
loft the affiduity of her friends. She was even accufed 
by Silana of confpiring againft her fon, and of defign- 
ing to marry Plautius, a perfon defeended from Au- 
guftus, and of making him emperor. A fhort time 
after, Pallas, her favourite, together with Burrhus, 
were arraigned for a fimilar offence, and intending to 
fet up Cornelius Sylla. Thefe informations being pro¬ 
ved void of any foundation, the informers were banifh- 
ed ; a punifhment which was confidered as very inade- 
3:2 quate to the greatnefs of the offence. 

Shameful As Nero increafed in years, his crimes feemed to 
behaviour jncreafe in equal proportion. He now began to find a 
cm " pleafure in running about the city by night, difguifed 
like a flave. In this vile habit he entered taverns and 
brothels, attended by the lewd minifters of his plea- 
Jures, attempting the lives of fuch as oppofed him, 
and frequently endangering his own. In imitation of 
the emperor’s example, numbers of profligate young 
men infefted the ftreets likewife; fo that every night 
the city was filled with tumult and diforder. How¬ 
ever, the people bore all thefe levities, which they af- 
cribed to the emperor’s youth, with patience, having 
occafion every day to experience his liberality, and ha¬ 
ving alfo been gratified by the abolition of many of 
their taxes. The provinces alfo were no way affedted 
by thefe riots; for except difturbances on the fide of 
the Parthians, which were foon fuppreffed, they enjoyed 
the moft perfedt tranquillity. 

But thofe fenfualities, which, for the firft four years 
of his reign, produced but few diforders, in the fifth 
became alarming. He firft began to tranfgrefs the 
bounds of decency, by publicly abandoning Odtavia, 
his prefent wife, and then by taking Poppea, the wife 
of his favourite Otho, a woman more celebrated for 
her beauty than her virtues. This was another grating 
circumftance to Agrippina, who vainly ufed all her in- 
tereft to difgrace Poppea, and reinftate herfelf in her 
fob’s loft favour. Hiftorians affert, that fhe even offer¬ 
ed to fatisfy his paflion herfelf, by an inceftuous com¬ 
pliance ; and that, had not Seneca interpofed the fon 
would have joined in the mother’s crime. This how¬ 
ever, does not feem probable, fince we find Poppea vic¬ 
torious, foon after, in the contention of interefts ; and 
at laft impelling Nero to parricide, to fatisfy her re¬ 
venge. She began her arts by urging him to divorce 
his prefent wife, and marry herfelf: fhe reproached him 
as a pupil, who wanted not only l power over others, but 
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liberty to diredt himfelf. She infinuated the dangerous Rome, 
defigns of Agrippina ; 4 and, by degrees accuftomed 
his mind to refledt on parricide without horror. His 
cruelties againft his mother began rather by various cir- 
cumftances of petty malice than by any downright in¬ 
jury. He encouraged, feveral perfons to teafe her with 
litigious fuits; and employed fome of the meanneft of 
the people to fing fatirical fongs againft her, under her 
windows : but, at laft, finding thefe ineffedtual in 
breaking her fpirit, he refolved on putting her to death. 

His firft attempt was by poifon ; but this, though twice 
repeated, proved ineffedtual, as fhe had fortified her 
conftitution againft it by antidotes. This failing, a fhip 
was contrived in fo artificial a manner as to fall to pieces 
in the water ; on board of which fhe was invited to fail 
to the eoafts of Calabria. However, this plot was as 
ineffedtual as the former : the mariners, not being ap- 
prifed of the fecret, difturbed each other’s operations; 
fo that the fhip not finking as readily as was expedted, 
Agrippina found means to continue fwimming, till fhe 
was taken up by fome trading veffels paffing that way. 

Nero finding all his machinations were difeovered, re¬ 
folved to throw off the mafk, and put her openly to 
death, without further delay. He therefore caufed a 
report to be fpread, that fhe had confpired againft him, 
and that a poniard was dropped at his feet by one who 
pretended a command from Agrippina to affaffinate 
him. In confequence of this, he applied to his gover¬ 
nors Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice how to adt, 
and their affiftance in ridding him of his fears. Things 
were now come to fuch a crifis, that no middle way 
could be taken; and either Nero or Agrippina was to 
fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a profound filence ; while 
Burrhus, with more refolution, refufed to be perpetra¬ 
tor of fo great a crime ; alleging, that the army was 
entirely devoted to all the defeendants of Casfar, and 
would never be brought to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of any of his family. In this embarraffment, 

Anicetus, the contriver of the fnip abovementioned, 
offered his fervices; which Nero accepted with the 
greateft joy, crying out, “ That then was the firft mo¬ 
ment he ever found himfelf an emperor.” This freed* 
man, therefore, taking with him a body of foldiers, 
furrounded the houfe of Agrippina, and then forced 303 
open the doors. The executioners having difpatched her Caufes his, 
with feveral wounds, left her dead on the couch, and lilother to 
went to inform Nero of what they had done. Some murder- 
hiftorians fay, that Nero came immediately to view the e 
body; thathe continued to gaze upon it with pleafure, 
and ended his horrid furvey, by cooly obferving, that 
he never thought his mother had been fo handfome.— 

However this be, he vindicated his condudt next day 
to the fenate; who not only excufed, but applauded 
his impiety. _ _ 3 o 4 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down, Folly and 
Nero now gave a loofe to his appetites, that were not meannefs 
only fordid but inhuman. There feemed an odd con- of Ners ‘ 
trail in his difpofilion ; for while he pradtifed cruelties 
which were fufficient to make the mind ihudder witli 
horror, he was fond of thofe amufing arts that foften 
and refine the heart. He was particularly addidled, even 
from childhood, to mafic, and not totally ignorant of 
poetry. But chariot-driving was his favourite purfuit. 

He never miffed the circus when chariot-races were to 
be exhibited there; appearing at firft privately, and 

foon 
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Rome, foon after publicly ; till atlaft, his paffion increafing by carried out. Nay, it is faid, that l'everal women were 
indulgence, he was not content with being merely a delivered in the theatre. Soldiers were placed in l'everal 
fpedtator, but refolved to become one of the principal parts to obferve the looks and geftures of the lpeftators, 
performers. His governors, how ever, did all in their either to direft them where to point their applaufe, cr 
power to reflrain this perverted ambition ; but finding reftrain their difpleafure. An old fenator, named Vef- 
him refolute, they inclofed a fpace of ground in the pafiati, afterwards emperor, happening to fall afleep up- 
valley of the Vatican, where he firfi exhibited only to on one of thefe occasions, very narrowly efc.iped with 
fome chofen fpedlators, but fliortly alter invited the his life. 

whole town. The praifes of his flattering fubjedls on- After being fatigued with the praifes of his cOun- 
ly ftimulated him Hill more to thefe unbecoming pur- trymen, Nero refolved upon going over into Greece, 
fuits: fo that he now refolved to aflume a new charac- to receive new theatrical honours. The occafion was 
ter, and to appear as a finger upGn the ftage. this. The cities of Greece had made a law to fend him 

His paffion for mufic, as was obferved, was no lefs the crowns from all the games ; and deputies were ac- 
natural to him than the former ; but as it was lefs man- cordingly difpatched with this (to him) important tal¬ 
ly, fo he endeavoured to defend it by the example of baflY. Ashe one day entertained them at his table in 
fome of the mod celebrated men, who praflbed it with the mod lumptuaus manner, and converfed with them 
the fame fondnefs. He had been inftrudted in the with the utmoft familiarity, they intreated to hear him 
• principles of this art from his childhood ; and upon fing. Upon his complying, the artful Greeks teftilled 
his advancement to the empire, he had put himfelf all the marks of eeftafy and rapture. Applanfes fo 
under the moll celebrated matters. He patiently fub- warm were peculiarly pleafing to Nero: he could not 
mitted to their inftruftions, and ufed all thofe methods refrain from crying out. That the Greeks alone were 
which fingers pradlife, either to mend the voice, or worthy to hear him ; and accordingly prepared without 
improve its volubility. Yet, notwithftanding all his delay to go into Greece, where he fpent the whole year 
affiduity, his voice was but a wretched one, being both enfuing. In this journey, his retinue refembled an ar- 
feeble and unpleafant. However, he was refolved to my in number; but it was only compofed of fingers, 
produce it to the public, fuch as it was ; for flattery, dancers, taylors, and other attendants upon the theatre, 
he knew, would fupply every deficiency. His firftpub- He palfed over all Greece, and exhibited at all their 
lie appearance was at games of his own inflitution, call- games, which he ordered to be celebrated in one year, 
ed juveniles ; where he advanced upon the ftage, tuning At the Olympic games he refolved to fhow the people 
his inftrument to his voice with great appearance of fomething extraordinary; wherefore, he drove a cha- 
fkill. A group of tribunes and centurions attended riot with 10 horfes; but being unable to fultain the vio- 
behind him; when his old governor Burrhus flood by lence of the motion, he was driven from his feat The 
his hopeful pupil, with indignation in his countenance, fpedlators, however, gave their unanimous applaufe, and 
and praifes on his lips. lie was crowned as conqueror. In this manner he 9b- 

He was defirous alfo of becoming a poet: but he tained the prize at the Ifthmian, Pythian, and Nemba'n 
was unwilling to undergo the pain of ftudy, which a games. The Greeks were not fparing of their crowns; 
proficiency in that art requires ; he was defirous of be- he obtained 1800 of them. An unfortunate finger 
ing a poet ready made. For this purpofe, he got to- happened to oppofe him on one of thefe occafions, and 
getherfeveral perfons, who were confidered as great wits exerted all the powers of his art, which, it appears, 
at court, though but very little known as fuch to the were prodigious. But he feems to have been a better 
public. Thefe attended him with verfes which they finger than a politician ; for Nero ordered him to be 
had compofed at home, or which they blabbed out ex- killed on the fpot. Upon his return from Greece, he 
temporaneoufly ; and the whole of their compofnions entered Naples, through a breach in the walls of the 
being tacked together, by his diredtion, was called a city, as was cuftomary with thofe who were conquerors 
poem. Nor was he without his philofophers alfo ; he in the Olympic games. But all the fplendor of his re¬ 
took a pleafure in hearing their debates after fupper, turn was referved for his entry into Rome. There he 

but he heard them merely for his amufement. appeared feated in the chariot of Auguftus, drefled in 

Furnilhed with fuch talents as thefe for giving robes of purple, and crowned with wild olive, which 

pleafure, he was refolved to make the tour of his em- was the Olympic garland. He bore in his hand the Py- 

pire, and give the moft public difplay of his abilities thian crown, and had 1100 more carried before him_ 

wherever he came. The place of his firft exhibition, Befide him fat one Diodorus, a mufician; and behind 
upon leaving Rome, was Naples. The crowds there him followed a band of fingers, as numerous as a le- 
were fo great, and the curiofity of the people fo ear- gion, who fung in honour of his victories. The fen ate, 
neft in hearing him, that they did not perceive an the knights, and the people, attended this puerile page- 
earthquake that happened while he was finging. His ant, filling the air with their acclamations. The whole 
defire of gaining the fuperiority over the other adors city was illuminated, every ftreet fmoked with incenfe ; 
was truly ridiculous: he made intereft with his judges, wherever he ptifed, vi&ims were flain; the pavement 
reviled his competitors, formed private fa&ions to fup- was ftrewed with faffron, while garlands of flowers, 
port him, all in imitation of thofe who got their liveli- ribbons, fowls, and paftics, (for fo we are told), were 
hood up' n the ftage. While he continued to perform, ffioavered down upon him from the windows as he pafT- 
no man was permitted to depart from the theatre, upon ed along. So many honours only inflamed his defires 
any pretence whatfoever. Some were fo fatigued with of acquiring new ; he at laft began to take leflbns in 
hearing him, that they leaped privately from the walls, wreftling ; willing to imitate Hercules in ftrength, as 
or pretended to fall into fainting fits, in order to be he had rivalled Apollo in activity. He alfo caufed a 

lion 
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. _ Ro ‘ ne ^_. of pafteboard to be made with great art, againft 
which he undauntedly appeared in the theatre, and 
ftruck it down with a blow of his club. 

But his cruelties even outdid all his other extrava¬ 
gancies, a complete lift of which would exceed the li¬ 
mits of the prefent article. He was often heard to 
obferve, that he had rather be hated than loved. When 
one happened to fay in his prefence, That the world 

3°5 might be burned when he was dead : “ Nay,” replied 

Burning of N er0} “ let it be burnt while I am alive.” In f >.fl, a 

Rome. g reut p ar t 0 f ^e city of Rome was confumea by fire 

fhortly after. This remarkable conflagration took place 
in the nth year of Nero’s reign. The fire began 
among certain (hops, in which were kept fuch goods as 
were proper to feed it; and fpread every way with fuch 
amazing rapidity, that its havock was felt in diftant 
ftreets, before any meafures to ftop it could be tried. 
Befides an infinite number of common houfes, all the 
noble monuments of antiquity, all the ftately palaces, 
temples, porticoes, with goods, riches, furniture, and 
merchandize, to an immenfe value, were devoured by 
the flames, which raged firft in the low regions of the 
city, and then mounted to the higher with fuch terrible 
violence and impetuofity, as to fruftrate all relief. The 
fhrieks of the women, the various efforts of fome en¬ 
deavouring to fave the young and tender, of others at¬ 
tempting to affift the aged and infirm, and the hurry of 
fuch as ftrove only to provide for themfelves, occafion- 
ed a mutual interruption and univerfal confufion. Many, 
while they chiefly regarded the danger that purfued 
them from behind, found themfelves fuddenly involved 
in the flames before and on every fide. If they efcaped 
into the quarters adjoining, or into the parts quite re¬ 
mote, there too they met with the devouring flames. 
At laft, not knowing whither to fly, nor where to feek 
fanfluary, they abandoned the city, and repaired to the 
open fields. Some, out of defpair for the lofs of their 
whole fubftance, others, through tendemefs for their 
children and relations, whom they had not been able to 
fnatch from the flames, fuffered themfelves to perilh in 
them, though they might eafily have found means to 
-efcape. No man dared to ftop the progrefs of the fire, 
there being many who had no other bufinefs but to pre¬ 
vent with repeated menaces all attempts of that nature; 
nay, fome were, in the face of the public, feen to 
throw lighted fire-brands into the houfes, loudly decla¬ 
ring that they were authorifed fo to do; but whether 
this was only a device to plunder more freely, or in rea¬ 
lity they had fuch orders, was never certainly known. 

Nero, who was then at Antium, did not offer to re- 
;\:rn to the city, till he heard that the flames were ad¬ 
vancing to his palace, which, after his arrival, was, in 
fpite of all oppofition, burnt down to the ground, 
with all the houfes adjoining .to it. However, Nero, af- 
fefting compaffion for the multitude, thus vagabond 
and bereft of their dwellings, laid open the field of 
Mars, and all the great edifices erefted there by Agrip- 
pa, and even his own gardens. He likewife caufed ta¬ 
bernacles to be reared in bafte for the reception of the 
forlorn populace ; from Oftia, too, and the neighbour¬ 
ing cities, were brought, by his orders, all forts of fur¬ 
niture and neceffaries, and the price of corn was confi- 
derably leflened. But thefe bounties, however generous 
and popular, were bellowed in vain, becaufe a report 
us fpread abroad, that, during the time of this gene- 
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ral conflagration, he mounted his domeftic ftage, and RoAe. 
fung the deftruflion of Troy, comparing the prefent 
defolation to the celebrated calamities of antiquity. At 
length, on the fixth day, the fury of the flames was 
flopped at the foot of mount Efquiline, by levelling 
with the ground an infinite number of buildings ; fo 
that the fire found nothing to encounter but the open 
fields and empty air. 

But fcarce had the late alarm ceafed, when the fire 
broke out anew with frefh rage, but in places more 
wide and fpacious ; whence fewer perfons were deftroy- 
ed, but more temples and public porticoes were over¬ 
thrown. As this fecond conflagration broke out in cer¬ 
tain buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were both 
generally afcribed to Nero ; and it was conjeftured, 
that, by deftroying the old city, he aimed at the glory 
of building a new one, and calling it by his name. Of 
the fourteen quarters into which Rome was divided, four 
remained entire, three were laid in allies, and, in the fe- 
ven others, there remained here and there a few houfes, 
miferably fhattered, and half confumed. Among the 
many ancient and ftately edifices, which the rage of the 
flames utterly confumed, Tacitus reckons the temple de¬ 
dicated by Servius Tullius to the Moon; the temple 
and great altar confecrated by Evander to Hercules ; 
the chapel vowed by Romulus to Jupiter Stator ; the 
court of Numa, with the temple of Vella, and in it 
the tutelar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the fame 
fate weie involved the ineftimable treafures acquired by 
fo many viftories, the wonderful works of the belt 
painters and fculptors of Greece, and, what is ftill more 
to be lamented, the ancient writings of celebrated au¬ 
thors, till then preferved perfeftly entire. It was ob- 
ferved, that the fire began the fame day on which the 
Gauls, having formerly taken the city, burnt it to the 
ground. 306 

Upon the ruins of the demolilhed city, Nero found- Nero’s gol- 
ed a palace, which he called his golden houfe ; though den palace, 
it was not fo much admired on account of an immenfe 
profufion of gold, precious Hones, and other inefti¬ 
mable ornaments, as for its vaft extent, containing fpa¬ 
cious fields, large wilderneffes, artificial lakes, thick 
woods, orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. The 
entrance of this ftately edifice was wide enough to re- 
ceive a coloffus, reprefenting Nero, 120 feet high : the 
galleries, which confifted of three rows of tall pillars, 
were each a full mile in length; the lakes were encom- 
paffed wilh magnificent buildings, in the manner of 
cities, and the woods flocked with all manner of wild 
beads. The houfe itfelf was tiled with gold: the walls 
were covered with the fame metal, and richly adorned 
with precious Hones and mother-of-pearl, which in thofe 
days was valued above gold : the timber-work and ceil* 
ings of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory : the 
roof of one of the banqueting rooms refembledthe fir¬ 
mament both in its figure and motion, turning inceffant- 
ly about night and day, and fhowering all forts of 
fweet waters. When this magnificent ftruflure was fi. 
niflied, Neio approved of it only fo far as to fay, that 
at length he began to lodge like a man. Pliny tells us that 
this palace extended quite round the city. Nero, it 
feems, did not finifh it; for the firft order Otho figned 
was, as we read in Suetonius, for fifty millions offefter- 
ces to be employed in perfefting the golden palace which 
Nero had begun. 


The 
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Rome. 'The projectors of the plan were Severus and Ceier, 
two bold and enterprifmg men, who foon after put the 
Under- emperor upon a dill more expenfive and arduous under¬ 
takes to cut taking, namely, that of cutting a canal through hard 
a canal rocks and deep mountains, from the lake Avernus to 
[jjg niou th of the Tiber, 160 miles in length, and of 
ber *" ^ ut ^ 1 breadth that two galleys of five ranks of oars might 
ealily pafs abreaft. His view in this was to open a 
communication between Rome and Campania, free from 
the troubles and dangers of the fea ; for, this very year, 
a great number of veffels laden with corn were (hip- 
wrecked at Mifenum, the pilots chcofing rather to ven¬ 
ture out in a violent ftorm, than not to arrive at the 
time they were expedted by Nero. For the executing 
of this great undertaking, the emperor ordered the pri- 
foners from all parts to be tianfportea into Italy ; and 
fuch as were convicted, whatever their crimes were, to 
be condemned only to his works, Nero, who under¬ 
took nothing with more ardour and readinefs than what 
was deemed impoffible, expended incredible fums in this 
rafh undertaking, and exerted all his might to cut 
through the mountains adjoining to the lake Avernus; 
but, not being able to remove by art the obftacles of r.a- 
308 ture, he was in the end obliged to drop the enterprife. 
Rome re- The ground that was not taken up by the founda- 
built. tions of Nero’s own palace, he afiigned for houfes, 
which were not placed, as after the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, at random, and without order ; but 
the ftreets were laid out regularly, fpacious, and ftraight; 
the edifices reftrained to a certain height, perhaps of 
70 feet, according to the plan of Augutlus ; the courts 
were widened; and to all the great houfes which flood 
by themfelves, and were called ijles, large porticoes 
were added, which Nero engaged to raife at his own 
expence, and to deliver to each proprietor the fquares 
about them clear from all rubbifh. He likewife pro- 
rnifed rewards according to every man’s rank and fub- 
flance ; and fixed a day for the performance of his 
promife, on condition that againfl that day their feveral 
houfes and palaces were finilhed. He moreover made 
the following wife regulations to obviate fuch a dreadful 
calamity for the future ; to wit, That the new buildings 
fhould be raifed to a certain height without timber; 
that they fhould be arched with flone fiom the quarries 
of Gabii and Alba, which were proof againfl fire ; 
that over the common fprings, which were diverted by 
private men for their own ufes, overleers fhould be 
placed to prevent that abufe ; that every citizen fhould 
have ready in his houfe fome machine proper to extin- 
guiflr the fire ; that no wall fhould be common to two 
houfes, but every houfe be inclofed within its own pecu¬ 
liar walls, Xc. Thus the city in a fhort time refe out 
of its afhes with new luflre, and more beautiful than 
ever. However, fome believed, that the ancient form 
was more conducing to health, the rays of the fun be¬ 
ing hardly felt on account ot the narrownefs of the 
ftreets, and the height of the buildings, whereas now 
there was no fhelter againfl the fcorching heat. We 
are told, that Nero deiigned to extend the walls to Of- 
tia, and to bring from thence by a canal the fea into the 
city. 

The emperor ufed every art to throw the odium of 
this conflagration upon the Chriftians, who were at 
that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothing could 


be more dreadful than the perfecution railed againfl rv-ur--. 
them upon this falfe accufation, of which an account is ''“''A."'** 
given under the article Eccle/lajlkal Histouv. Hitherto, The cor- 
however, the citizens of Rome feerneu comparatively (piracy of 
exempted from his cruelties, which chiefly fell upon 
flrangers, and his nearell connexions ; but a confpiracy 
formed againfl him by Pifo, a man of great power and 
integrity, which was prematurely difeovered, opened a 
new train of fufpicions that deflroyed many of the prin¬ 
cipal families in Rome. This confpiracy, in which fe¬ 
veral of the chief men of the city were concerned, was 
firfl difeovered by the indifereet zeal of a woman named 
Epicharis, who, by fome means now unknown, had been 
let into the plot, which ihe revealed to Volufius, a tri¬ 
bune, in order to prevail upon him to be an accomplice. 

Volufius, inftead of coming into her defign, went and 
difeovered what he Lad learned to Nero, who immedi¬ 
ately put Epicharis in prifon. Soon alter, a freedman 
belonging to Scoenius, one of the accomplices, made a 
farther difeovery. The confpirators were examined 
apart; and as their teflimonies differed, they were put 
to the torture. Natalis vras the firfl who made a con- 
feflion of his own guilt and that of many others. Sc.r- 
nius gave a lift of the confpirators ftill more ample, 

Lucan, the poet, was amonglt the number; and he, like 
the reft, in order to fave bimfelf, ftill farther enlarged 
the catalogue, naming, among others, Attilia, his ovm 
mother. Epicharis was now, therefore, again called 
upon and put to the torture ; but her fortitude w'as 
proof againfl all the tyrant’s cruelty; neither fcourging 
nor burning, nor all die malicious methods ufed by the 
executioners, could extort the fmalleft confeffion. She 
was therefore remanded to prifon, with orders to have 
her tortures renewed the day following. In the mean¬ 
time, Ihe found an opportunity of ilrangling herfelf 
with her handkerchief, by hanging it againfl the back 
of her chair. On the difeoveries already made, Pifo, 
Lateranus, Fennius Rufus, Subrius Flavius, Sulpitius 
Afper, Veftinus the conful, and numberiefs others, 
were all executed without mercy. But the two moft 
remarkable perfonages who fell on this occafion were 
Seneca the philofopher, and Lucan the poet, who was 
his nephew. It is not certainly known whether Se¬ 
neca was really concerned in this confpiracy or not.—■ 

This great man had for fome time perceived the out¬ 
rageous conduX of his pupil; and, finding bimfelf in¬ 
capable of controuling his favage difpefition, had re¬ 
tired from court into folitude and privacy. However, 
his retreat did not now proteX him; for Nero, either 
having real teftimony againfl him, or elfe hating him 
for his virtues, fent a tribune to inform him that he was 
fufpeXed as an accomplice, and foon after fent him an 
order to put himfelf to death, with which he com¬ 
plied. 

In this manner was the whole city filled with flaunh- 
ter, and frightful inftances of treachery. No maker 
was fecure from the vengeance of his flaves, nor even 
parents from the bafer attempts of their children. Not 
only throughout Rome, but the whole country round, 
bodies of foidiers were feen in purfuit of the fufpeXed 
and the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches loaded with 
chains were led every day to the gates of the palace, to 
wait their fentence from the tyrant’s own lips. He al¬ 
ways prefided at the torture in perfon, attended by Ti- 
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gellinus, captain of the guard, who. 
moft abandoned man in Rome, was now become his 
principal minifter and favourite. 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better fituation 
than the capital city. The example of the tyrant 
feerned to influence his governors, who gave inflances 
not only of their rapacity, but of their cruelty, in every 
part of the empire. In the feventh year of his reign, 
the Britons revolted, under the condudl of their queen 
Boadiaea * ; but were at laft fo completely defeated, 
that ever after, during the continuance of the Romans 
among them, that they loft not only all hopes, but 
even all defire of freedom. 

. A war alfo was carried on againft the Parthians for 
againft the the greateft part of this reign, conduced by Corbulo ; 
T> „" w h 0j a f ter many fucceffes, had difpoffeffed Tiridates, 
and fettled Tigranes in Armenia in his room. Tiri¬ 
dates, however, was foon after reftored by an invafion 
of the Parthians into that country ; but being once 
more oppofed by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates fliould continue 
to govern Armenia, upon condition that he (hould lay 
down his crown at the feet of the emperor’s ftatue, and 
receive it as coming from him ; all which he (hortly af¬ 
ter performed. A ceremony, however, which Nero 
defired to have repeated to his perfon ; wherefore by 
letters and promifes he invited Tiridates to Rome, 
granting him the moft magnificent fupplies for his jour¬ 
ney. Nero attended his arrival with very fumptuous 
preparations,. He received him feated on a throne, ac¬ 
companied by the fenate Handing round him, and the 
whole army drawn out with all imaginable fplendor.— 
Tiridates afcended the throne with great reverence ; and 
approaching the emperor fell down at his feet, and in the 
moft abjedt terms acknowledged himfelf his (lave. Nero 
raifed him up, telling him with equal arrogance, that 
he did well, and that by his fubmiffion he had gained a, 
kingdom which his anceftors could never acquire by 
their arms. He then placed the crown on his head, 
and, after the moft coftly ceremonies and entertainments, 
he was fent back to Armenia, with incredible fums of 
money to defray the expences of his return. 

In the 12th year of this emperor’s reign, the Jews 
alfo revolted, having been feverely oppreffed by the 
Roman governor. It is faid that Floras, in particular, 
was arrived at that degree of tyranny, that by public 
proclamation he gave permiffion to plunder the coun¬ 
try, provided he received half the fpoiL Thefe oppref- 
fions drew fuch a train of calamities after them, that 
the fufferings of all other nations were flight in compa- 
rifon to what this devoted people afterwards endured, as 
is related under the article Jews. In the mean time, 
Nero proceeded in his cruelties at Rome with unabated 
le verity. 

The valiant Corbulo, who had gained fo many vidto- 
ries over the Parthians, could not efcape his fury. Nor 
did the emprefs Poppsa herfelt efcape; whom, in a 
fit of anger, he kicked when (he was pregnant, by 
which fiie mtfcarried and died. At laft the Romans be¬ 
gan to grow weary of fuch a monfler, and there ap¬ 
peared a general revolution in all the provinces. 

The fir ft appeared in Gaul, under Julius Vindex, 
who, commanded the legions there, and publicly proteft- 
ed againft the tyrannical government of' Nero. , He ap¬ 
peared to have no other motive for this revolt than that 
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of freeing the world , from an oppreffor ; for when it Rome, 
was told him that Nero had fet a reward upon his head 
of 10 ,000,000 of fefterces, he made this gallant an-. 

Aver, “ Whoever brings me Nero’s head, (hall, if he 
pleafes, have mine.” But ftill more to (how that he 
was not actuated by motives of private ambition, -he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba emperor, and-invited him 
to join in the revolt. Galba, who was at that time go¬ 
vernor of Spain^-was equally remarkable for his wifdom, 
in peace and his courage in war. But as all talents' 
under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for fome years ; 
had feerned willing to court obfcurity, giving himfelf up 
to an inactive life, and avoiding all opportunities of fig-, 
nalizing his valour. He now therefore, either through 
the caution attending old age, or from a total want of, 
ambition, appeared little inclined to join with Vindex,. 
and continued for fome time to deliberate with his friends 
on the part he fliould take. 

In the mean time, Nero, who had been apprifed of 
the proceedings againft him in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardlefs of the danger, privately flattering himfelf that 
the fuppreffion of this revolt would give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of frefh confifcations. But the aitual revolt of 
Galba, the news of which arrived'foon after, affedted 313; 
him in a very different manner. The reputation of that And of 
general was fuch, that from the moment he declared Ga ^ a *. 
againft him, Nero confidered himfelf as undone. He 
received the account as he was at fuppec; and inftant- 
ly, ftruck with terror, overturned the table with his, 
foot, breaking two cryftal yafes of immenfe value. He 
then fell into a fwoon ; from which when he recovered 
he tore his clothes, and ftruck his head, crying out, 

“ that he was utterly undone.” He then began to me¬ 
ditate (laughters more extenflve than he yet had com¬ 
mitted. He refolved to maffacre all the governors, of 
provinces, to deftroy all exiles, and to murder all the 
Gauls in Rome, as a pnnilhment for the treachery of 
their countrymen. In fnort, in the wildnefs of his rage* 
be thought of poifoning the whole fenate, of burning 
the city, and turning the lions kept for the purpofes of' 
the theatre out upon the people. Thefe defigns being 
impracticable, he refolved at laft to face the danger in 
perfon. But his very preparations ferved to mark, the 
infatuation of his mind* His principal care was, to 
provide waggons for the convenient carriage of his mu.-, 
fical inftruments; and to drefs out his concubipes like 
Amazons, with whom he intended to face the enemy. 

He alfo made a refolution, that if he came off with fafe- 
ty and empire, he would appear again upon the theatre 
with the lute, and would equip himfelf as a panto¬ 
mime. 

While Nero was thus frivoloufly employed, the, re¬ 
volt became general. Not only the armies in Spain and. 

Gaul, but alfo the legions in Germany, Africa, and 
Lnfitania, declared againft him. Virginias Rufus alone* 
who commanded an army on the Upper Rhine, for a 
while continued in fufpenfe ; during, which his forces,, 
without his permjffion, falling upon the Gauls, routed 
them with great (laughter, and Vindex flew himfelf. 

But this illluccefs no way advanced the interefts of Ne¬ 
ro ; he was fo detefted by the whole empire, that he 
could find none of the armies faithful to him, however 
they might dffagree with each other.. He therefore 
called for Loculta to furnifb him with poifon •, and, thus (huation of 
prepared for the word, he retired to the Setvilian gar- Nero- 

dens, 
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Rome, dens, with a refolution of flying into Egypt. He ac" 
cordingly difpatched the freedmen, in which he had the 
mod confidence, to prepare a fleet at Oftia; and in the 
meanwhile founded, in perfon, the tribunes and cen¬ 
turions of the guard, to know if they were willing to 
fhare his fortunes. But they all excufed themfeives, un¬ 
der divers pretexts. One of them had the boldnefs to 
anfwcr him by a part of a line from Virgil: Ufqite adetme 
miferum ejl mori ? “ Is death then fuch a misfortune ?” 
Thus deftitute of every refource, all the expedients that 
cowardice, revenge, or terror could produce, took place 
in his mind by turns. He at one time refolved to take 
refuge among the Parthians; at another, to deliver him- 
felf up to the mercy of the infurgents : one while, he 
determined to mount the roftrum, to afk pardon for 
what was paft, and to conclude with promifes of amend¬ 
ment for the future. With thefe gloomy deliberations 
he went to bed ; but waking about midnight, he was fur- 
prifed to find his guards had left him. The praetorian 
foldiers, in fadt, having been corrupted by their com¬ 
mander, had retired to their camp, and proclaimed 
Galba emperor. Nero immediately fentfor his friends 
to deliberate upon his prefent exigence ; but his friends 
alfo forfook him. He went in perfon from houfe to 
% houfe ; but all the doors were fhut againft him, and 
none were found to anfwer his inquiries. While he was 
purfuing this inquiry, his very domeftics followed the 
general defedlion ; and having plundered his apartment, 
efcaped different ways. Being now reduced to defpe- 
ration, he defired that one of his favourite gladiators 
might come and difpatch him ; but even in this requeft 
there was none found to obey. “ Alas! (cried he) 
have I neither friend nor enemy And then running 
defperately forth, he feemed refolved to plunge headlong 
into the Tiber. But juft then his courage beginning to 
fail him, he made a fudden flop, as if willing to recoi¬ 
led his reafen ; and afked for fome fecret place, where 
he might re-afl’ume his courage, and meet death with 
becoming fortitude. In this diftrefs, Phaon, one of 
his freedmen, offered him his country-houfe, at about 
four miles diftant, where he might for fome time re¬ 
main concealed. Nero accepted his offer ; and, half- 
dreffed as he was, with his head covered, and hiding 
his face with an handkerchief, he mounted on horfeback, 
attended by four of his domeftics, of whom the wretch¬ 
ed Sporus was one. H'is journey, though quite ftiort, 
was crowded with adventures. Round him he heard 
nothing but confufed noifes from the camp, and the 
cries of the foldiers, imprecating a thoufand evils upon 
his head. A paffenger, meeting him on the way, cried, 
“ There go men in purfuit of Nero.” Another afleed 
him, if there was any news of Nero in the city ? His 
horfe taking fright at a dead body that lay near the 
road, he dropped his handkerchief; and a foldier that 
was near, addreffed him by name. He now therefore 
quitted his horfe, and forfaking the highway, entered a 
thicket that led towards the back part of Phaon’s houfe, 
through which he crept, making the beft of his way 
among the reeds and brambles, with which the place 
was overgrown. When he was arrived at the back part 
of the houfe, whi’e he was waiting till there fhould be 
a breach made in the wall, he took up fome water in 
the hollow of his hands from a pool to drink ; faying, 
“ To this liquor is Nero reduced.” When the hole 
was made latye enough to admit him, he crept in upon 
Vol. XVI. 


all-fours, and took a fhort repofe upon a wretched pal- Rome, 
let, that had been prepared for his reception. Being 
preffed by hunger, he demanded fomewhat to eat: they 
brought him a piece of brown bread, which he refufed ; 
but he drank a little water. During this interval, the 
fenate finding the praetorian guards had taken part with 
Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned Nero to 
die more majorum ; that is, “ according to the t igour of 
the ancient laws.” Thefe dreadful tidings were quick¬ 
ly brought by one of Phaon’s flaves from the city, 
while Nero yet continued lingering between his hopes 
and liis fears. When he was told of the refolution of 
the fenate againft him, he afleed the melfenger what he 
meant by being punilhed “ according to the rigour of ' 
the ancient laws ?” To this he was anfwered, that the 
criminal was to be ftripped naked, his head was to be 
fixed in a pillory, and in that pofture he was to be 
fcourged to death. Nero was fo terrified at this, that 
hefeized two poniards which he had brought with him, 
and examining their points, returned them to their 
{heaths, faying, that the fatal moment was not yet ar¬ 
rived. However, he had little time to fpare ; for the 
foldiers who had been font in purfuit of him were juft 
then approaching the houfe: wherefore hearing the 
found of the horfe’s feet, he fet a dagger to his throat, 
with which, by the affiftance of Epaphroditus, his 
freedman and fecretary, he gave himfelf a mortal 315 
wound. He was not quite dead when one of the cen- His death, 
turions entering the room, and pretending he came to 
his relief, attempted to ftop the blood with his cloak 
But Nero, regarding him with a ftern countenance, 
faid, “ It is now too late. Is this your fidelity ?”— 

Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and frightfully flaring, 
he expired, in the 32d year of his age, and thg 14th of 
his reign. .jg 

Galba was 72 years old when he was declared era- Uneafinefs 
peror, and was then in Spain with his legions. How- of G " 1:>a iu 
ever, he foon found that his being raifed to the throne tbe be ?! n .' 
was but an inlet to new difquietudes. His firft embar- l * 

raffment arofe from a diforder in his own army ; for * 
upon his approaching the camp, one of the wings of 
horfe repenting of their choice, prepared to revolt, and 
he found it no eafy matter to reconcile them to their 
duty. He alfo narrowly efcaped affaflination from fome 
flaves, who were prefented to him by one of Nero’s 
freedmen with that intent. The death of Vindex alfo 
ferved to add not a little to his difquietudes ; fo that, 
upon his very entrance into the empire, he had fome 
thoughts of putting an end to his own life. But hear¬ 
ing from Rome that Nero was dead, and the empire 
transferred to him, he immediately affumed the title and 
enfigns of command. In his journey towards Rome 
he was met by Rufus Virginius, who, finding the fe¬ 
nate had decreed him the government, came to yield 
him obedience. This general had more than once re¬ 
fufed the empire himfelf, which was offered him by his 
foldiers ; alleging, that the fenate alone had the dif- 
pofal of it, and from them only he would accept the 
honour. 

Galba having been brought to the empire by mear? F au f’ t8 'in 
of his army, was at the fame time willing to fuppreft hisad-vi- 
their power to commit any future disturbance. His firft niftrarion. 
approach to Rome was attended with one of thofe ri¬ 
gorous ftrokes of juftice which onght rather to be de¬ 
nominated cruelty than any thing elfe. A body ma- 
3 G riners, 
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Rome. liners, whom Nero had taken from the oar and enlifted 
among the legions, went to meet Galba, three miles 
from the city, and with loud importunities demanded a 
confirmation of what his predeceffor had done in their 
favour. Galba, who was rigidly attached to the anci¬ 
ent difcipline, deferred their requeft to another time. 
But they, confidering this delay as equivalent to an ab- 
folute denial, infifted in a very difrefpeclful manner ; and 
fome ot them even had recourfe to arms: whereupon 
Galba ordered a body of horfe attending him to ride in 
among them, and thus killed 7000 of them ; but not con¬ 
tent with this punifhment, he afterwards ordered them 
to be decimated. Their infolence demanded correction ; 
but fuch extenfive punifhments deviated into cruelty. 
His next ftep to curb the infolence of the foldiers, was 
liis difcharging the German cohort, which had been efta- 
bliihed by the former emperors as a guard to their per- 
fons. Thofe he fent home to their own country unre¬ 
warded, pretending they were difaffe&ed to his perfon. 
He feemed to have two other objedts alfo in view ; 
namely, to punilh thofe vices which had come to an enor¬ 
mous height in the laft reign, with the ftridteft feve- 
rity ; and to repleniih the exchequer, which had been 
quite drained by the prodtgality of his predecelfors. 
But thefe attempts only brought on him the imputation 
of feverity and avarice ; for the ftate was too much cor¬ 
rupted to admit of fuch an immediate tranlition from 
vice to virtue. The people had long been maintained 
in floth and luxury by the prodigality of the former em¬ 
perors, and could not think of being obliged to feek 
for new means of fubfiftence, and to retrench their fu- 
perfluities. They began, therefore, to fatirize the old 
man, and turn the fimplicity of his manners into ridi¬ 
cule. Among the marks of avarice recorded of him, 
he is faid to have groaned upon having an expenfive foup 
fierved up to his table; he is faid to have prefented to 
his fteward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans ; a famous 
player upon the flute, named Canur, having greatly de¬ 
lighted him, it is reported, that he drew out his purfe, 
and gave him five-pence, telling him, that it was pri¬ 
vate and not public money. By fuch ill-judged fruga¬ 
lities, at fuch a time, Galba began to lofe his popula¬ 
rity ; and he, who before his acceffion was efteemed by 
all, being become emperor, was conlidered with ridicule 
and contempt. But there are fome circumftances al¬ 
leged againft him, lefs equivocal than thofe trifling ones 
already mentioned. Shortly after his coming to Rome, 
the people were prefented with a moft grateful fpedlacle, 
which was that of Locufia, Elius, Policletus, Petro- 
nius, and Pefimus, all the bloody minifters of Nero’s 
cruelty, drawn in fetters through the city, and publicly 
executed. But Tigellinus, who had been more a&ive 
than all the reft, was not there. The crafty villain had 
taken care for his own fafety, by the largenefs of his 
bribes ; and though the people cried out for vengeance 
againft him at . the theatre and at the circus, yet the 
emperor granted him his life and pardon. Helotus 
the eunuch, all'o, who had been the inftrument of poi- 
foning Claudius, efcaped, and owed his fafety to the 
proper application of his wealth. Thus, by the ine¬ 
quality of his conduft, he became defpicable to his fub- 
. jedls. At one time {hewing himfelf fevere and frugal, 
at another remifs and prodigal; condemning fome il- 
luftrious perfons without any hearing, and pardoning 
others though guilty : in Ihort, nothing was done but 
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by the mediation of his favourites; all offices were ve- Rome, 
nal, and all punifhments redeemable by money. 

Affairs were in this unfettled pofture at Rome, when 
the provinces were yet in a worfe condition. The fuc- 
cefs of the army in Spain in choofing an emperor in¬ 
duced the legions in the other parts to wifh for a fimi- 
lar opportunity. Accordingly, many feditions were 
kindled, and feveral fadtions promoted in different parts 
of the empire, but particularly in Germany. There 
were then in that province two Roman armies ; the 
one which had lately attempted to make Rufus Virgi- 
nius emperor, as has been already mentioned, and 
which was commanded by his lieutenant; the other 
commanded by Vitellius, who long had an ambition 
to obtain the empire for himfelf. The former of thefe 
armies defpifing their prefent general, and confidering 
themfelves as fufpedled by the emperor for having 
been the laft to acknowledge his title, refolved now to 
be foremoft in denying it. Accordingly, when they 
were fumrnoned to take the oaths of homage and fide¬ 
lity, th'ey refufed to acknowledge any other commands 
but thofe of the fenate. This refufal they backed by 
a meffage of the praetorian bands, importing, that they 
were refolved not to acquiefce in the election of an em¬ 
peror created in Spain, and defiring that the fenate 
fhould proceed to a new choice. 

Galba being informed of this commotion, was fen- 
fible, that, befides his age, he was lefs refpe&ed for 
want of an heir. He refolved therefore to put what 
he had formerly defigned in execution, and to adopt 
fome perfon whofe virtues might deferve fuch advance¬ 
ment, and protedt his declining age from danger. His 
favourites underftanding his determination, inftantly 
refolved to give him an heir of their own choofing; fo 
that there arofe a great contention among them upon, 
this occafion. Otho made warm application for him¬ 
felf ; alleging the great fervices he had done the em¬ 
peror, as being the firft man of note who came to 
his affiftance when he had declared againft Nero- 
However, Galba, being fully refolved to confult the. 
public good alone, rejefted his fuit; and on a day ap¬ 
pointed ordered Pifo Lucinianus to attend him. The 
charadter given by hiftorians of Pifo is, that he was 
every way worthy of the honour defigned him.. He- 
was noway related to Galba ; and had no other inte- 
reft but merit to recommend him to his favour. Taking i 
thb youth therefore by the band, in the prefence of 
his friends, he adopted him to fucceed in the empire,, 
giving him the moft wholefome leffons for guiding his 
future conduct. Pifo’s conduit fhowed that he was, 
highly deferving this diftrndtion : in all his deportment, 
there appeared fuch modefty, firmnefs, and' equality of 
mind, as befpoke him rather capable of difcharging,, 
than ambitious of obtaining, his prefent dignity. But 
the army and the fenate did not feem equally difinte- 
refted upon this.occa(ion; they had been fb long ufedto> 
bribery and corruption, that they could now bear no 
emperor who was not in a capacity of fatisfying their 
avarice. The adoption therefore of Pifo was but cold¬ 
ly received ; for his virtues were no recommendation in 
a nation of univerfal depravity. 

Otho now finding his hopes of adoption wholly fru- otho de¬ 
ftrated, and ftill further ftimulated by the immenfe load dared em- 
of debt which he had coritrafted by his riotous way of P eror - 
living, refolved upon obtaining the empire by force, 

fince 
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Rome. f ince h e could no t by peaceable fucceffion. In fadt, 
hii3 circumftances were fo very defperate, that he was 
heard to fay, that it was equal to him whether he fell 
by his enemies in the field or by his creditors in the 
city. He therefore raifed a moderate fum of money, 
by felling his intereft to a perfon who wanted a place; 
and with this bribed two fubaltern officers in the prae¬ 
torian bands, fupplying the deficiency of largeffes by 
promifes and plaulible pretences. Having in this man¬ 
ner, in lefs than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of 
the foldiers, he dole fecretly from the emperor while 
he was facrificing; and affembling the foldiers, in a 
fliort fpeech urged the cruelties and avarice of Galba. 
Finding thefe his invedtives received with univerfal 
(houts by the whole army, he entirely threw off the 
mails, and avowed his intentions of dethroning him. 
The foldiers being ripe for fedition, immediately fe- 
conded his views : taking Otho upon their (houlders, 
they inftantly proclaimed him emperor ; and, to ftrike 
the citizens with terror, carried him with their fwords 
drawn into the camp. 

f’albamur Galba, in the mean time, being informed of the re- 

dered. " v0 ^ t ^ ie arm y> feemed utterly confounded, and in 
want of fufficient refolution to face an event which he 
fhould have long forefeen. In this manner the poor old 
man continued wavering aud doubtful; till at laft, be¬ 
ing deluded by a falle report of Otho’s being (lain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, attended by 
many of his followers. Juft at the fame inftant a 
body of horfe fent from the camp to deftroy him en¬ 
tered on the oppofite fide, and each party prepared 
for the encounter. For fome time hoftilities were fuf- 
pended on each fide ; Galba, confufed and irrefolute, 
and his antagonifts ftruck with horror at the bafenefs 
of their enterprife. At length, however, finding the 
emperor in fome meafure deferted by his adherents, 
they rufhed in upon him, trampling under foot the 
crowds of people that then filled the forum. Galba fee¬ 
ing them approach, feemed to recoiled! all his former 
fortitude ; and bending his head forward, bid the affaf- 
fins ftrike it off if it were for the good of the people. 
This was quickly performed ; and his head being fet 
upon the point of a lance, was prefented to Otho, who 
ordered it to be contemptuoufly carried round the camp ; 
his body remaining expofed in the ftreets till it was bu¬ 
ried by one of his flaves. He died in the 73d year of 
his age, after a lhort reign of feven months. 

No fooner was Galba thus murdered, than the fe- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend¬ 
ing who fhould be foremoft in extolling the virtues of 
the new emperor, and depreffing the character of him 
they had fo unjuftly deftroyed. Each laboured to ex¬ 
cel the reft in his inftances of homage; and the lefs his 
affections were for him, the more did he indulge ail 
the vehemence of exaggerated praife. Otho finding 
himfelf furrounded by congratulating multitudes, im¬ 
mediately repaired to the fenate, where he received the 
titles ufually given to the emperors ; and from thence 
returned to the palace, feemingly refolved to reform his 
life, and affume manners becoming the greatnefs of his 
ftation. 

He began his reign by a fignal inftance of clemen¬ 
cy, in pardoning Marius Celfus, who had been highly 
favoured by Galba ; and not contented with barely for¬ 
giving, he advanced him to the higheft honours j af- 


ferting, that “ fidelity deferved every reward.” This R » ms - 
adt of clemency was followed by another of juftice, 
equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, Nero’s fa¬ 
vourite, he who had been the promoter of all his cruel¬ 
ties, was now put to death ; and all fuch as had been 
unjuftly banifhed, or (tripped, at his inftigation, during 
Nero’s reign, were reftored to their country and for¬ 
tunes. 320 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany Viteliius 
having been purchafed by the large gifts and fpecious revolt3 ‘ 
promifes of Viteliius their general, were at length in¬ 
duced to proclaim him emperor ; and regardlefs of the 
fenate, declared that they had an equal right to ap¬ 
point to that high ftation with the cohorts at Rome. 

The news of this condudt in the army foon fpread con- 
fternation throughout Rome ; but Otho was particu¬ 
larly ftruck with the account, as being apprehenfive 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide a conteft of which his own ambition only was 
the caufe. He now therefore fought to come to an 
agreement with Viteliius ; but this not fucceeding, both 
fides began their preparations for war. News being 
received that Viteliius was upon his march to Italy, 

Otho departed from Rome with a vaft army to oppofe 
him. But though he was very powerful with regard 
to numbers, his men, being little ufed to war, could 
not be relied on. He feemed by his behaviour fen- 
fible of the difproportion of his forces; and he is faid 
to have been tortured with frightful dreams and the 
mod uneafy apprehenfions. It is alfo reported by 
fome, that one night fetching many profound fighs m 
his deep, his fervants ran haftily to his bed fide, and 
found him ftretebed on the ground. He alleged he 
had feen the ghoft of Galba, which had, in a threaten¬ 
ing manner, beat and puftied him from the bed; and 
he afterwards ufed many expiations to appeafe it. How¬ 
ever this be, he proceeded with a great fhow of cou¬ 
rage till he arrived at the city of Brixellum, on the ri¬ 
ver Po, where he remained, fending his forces before 
him under the conduit of his generals Suetonius and 
Celfus,who made what hafte they could to give the 
enemy battle. The army of Viteliius, which confided 
of 70,000 men, was commanded by his generals Va- 
lens and Cecina, he himfelf remaining in Gaul in or¬ 
der to bring up the reft of his forces. Thus both fides 
haftened to meet each other with fo much animofity 
and precipitation, that three confiderable battles were 
fought in the fpace of three days. One near Placentia, 
another near Cremona, and a third at a place called 
Cajlor; in all which Otho had the advantage. But 
thefe fucceffes were of but (hort-lived continuance; for 
Valens and Cecina, who had hitherto adted feparately, 
joining their forces, and reinforcing their armies with 
frefti fupplies, refolved to come to a general engage- 3ZI 
ment. Otho, who by this time had joined his army Otho de- 
at a little village called Bedriucum , finding the enemy, feated at 
notwithftanding their late Ioffes, inclined to come to a Bedr 'acum. 
battle, refolved to call a council of war to determine 
upon the proper meafures to be taken. His generals 
were of opinion to protradt the war: but others, whofe 
inexperience had given them confidence, declared, that 
nothing bnt a battle could relieve the miferies of the 
ft ate; protefting, that Fortune, and all the gods, with 
the divinity of the emperor himfelf, favoured the de- 
fign, and would undoubtedly profper the enterprife. 
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In this advice Otho acquiefced: he had been for fome 
time fa uneafy under the war, that he feemed willing 
to exchange fufpenfe for danger. However, he was fo 
furrounded with flatterers, that he was prohibited from 
being perfonally prefent in the engagement, but pre¬ 
vailed upon to referve himfelf for the fortune of the 
empire, and wait the event at Brixellum. The affairs 
of both armies being thus adjufted, they came to an 
engagement at Bedriacum ; where, in the beginning, 
thofe on the fide of Otho feemed to have the advan¬ 
tage. At length, the fuperior difcipline of the legions 
of Vitellius turned the fcale of vidlory. Otho’s army 
fled in great confufion towards Bedriacum, being pur- 
fued with a miferable flaughter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the news of the 
battle with great impatience, and feemed to tax his mef- 
fengers with delay. The firft account of his defeat was 
brought him by a common foldier, who had efcaped 
from the field of battle. However, Otho, who was ftill 
furrounded by flatterers, was defired to give no credit 
to a bafe fugitive, who was guilty of falfehood only 
to cover his own cowardice. The foldier, however, ftill 
perfifted in the veracity of his report; and, finding 
none inclined to believe him, immediately fell upon his 
fword, and expired at the emperor’s feet. Otho was 
fo much (truck with the death of this man, that he 
cried out, that he would caufe the ruin of no more 
fuch valiant and worthy foldiers, but would end the 
conteft the fhorteft way ; and therefore having exhort¬ 
ed his followers to fubmit to Vitellius, he put an end to 
his own life. 

It was no fooner known that Otho had killed him¬ 
felf, than all the foldiers repaired to Virginius, the 
commander of the German legions, earneftly intreating 
him to take upon him the reins of government; or at 
lead, intreating his meditation with the generals of Vi¬ 
tellius in their favour. Upon his declining their requeft, 
Rubrius Gallus, a perfon of confiderable note, under¬ 
took their embaffy to the generals of the conquering ar¬ 
my ; and foon after obtained a pardon for all the adhe¬ 
rents of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
the fenate ; and received the marks of diftindlion which 
were now accuftomed to follow the appointment of the 
ftrongeft fide. At the fame time, Italy was feverely 
diftreffed by the foldiers, who committed fuch out¬ 
rages as exceeded all the opprefiions of the moft calami¬ 
tous war. Vitellius, who was yet in Gaul, refolved, be¬ 
fore he fet out for Rome, to puni(h the prsetorian co. 
horts, who had been the inftraments of all the late dif- 
turbances in the ftate. He therefore caufed them to 
be difai med-, and deprived of the name and honour of 
foldiers. He alfo ordered 150 of thofe who were moft 
guilty to be put to death. 

As he approached towards Rome, he paffed through 
the towns with all imaginable fplendor; his palfage by 
water was in painted galleys, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and profufely furnifhed with the greateft deli¬ 
cacies. In bis journey there was neither order nor difci¬ 
pline among his foldiers; they plundered wherever they 
came with impunity ; and he feemed no way difplealed 
with the licentioufnefs of their behaviour. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, not 
as a place he came to govern withjuftice, buc as a town 
that became his own by the laws of conquelL He 


marched through the ftreets mounted onhorfeback, all Rome, 
in armour ; the fenate and people going before him, as v “ 
if the captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the fenate a fpeecli, in which he magnified his 
own a<ftions, and promifed them extraordinary advan¬ 
tages from his adminiftration. He then harangued the 
people, who being now long accuftomed to flatter all 
in authority, highly applauded and blefied their new 
emperor. _ . , 3%6 

In the mean time, his foldiers being permitted to fa- Hisfhamc- 
tiate themfelves in the debaucheries of the city, grew ful giut- 
totally unfit for war. The principal affairs of the ftate t<>n y> and 
were managed by the lowed wretches. Vitellius, more ot ^ er viccs " 
abandoned than they, gave himfelf up to all kinds of 
luxury and profufetiefs : but gluttony was his favourite 
vice, fo that lie brought himfelf to a habit of vomit- 
ting, in order to renew his meals at pleafure. His en¬ 
tertainments, though feldom at his own coft, were pro- 
digioufly expenfive; he frequently invited himfelf to 
the tables of his fubjefts, breakfafting with one, dining 
with another, and flipping with a third, all in the fame 
day. The moft memorable of thefe entertainments 
was that made for him by his brother on bis arrival at 
Rome. In this were ferved up 2000 feveral difhes of 
fifh, and 7000 of fowl, of the moft valuable kinds. 

But in one particular difti he feemed to have outdone 
all the former profufion of the moft luxurious Romans. 

This difti, which was of fuch magnitude as to be called 
the Jhield of Minerva, was filled with an olio made from, 
the founds of the fifli called fcarri, the brains of phea- 
fants and woodcocks, the tongues of the moft coftly 
birds, and the fpawn of lampreys brought from the Car¬ 
pathian fea. In order to cook this difti properly, a fur¬ 
nace was built in the fields, as it was too large for any 
kitchen to contain it. 

In this manner did Vitellius proceed; fo that Jofe- 
phus tells us, if he had reigned long, the whole empire 
would not have been fufficient to have maintained his 
gluttony. All the attendants of his court fought to 
raife themfelves, not by their virtues and abilities, blit 
the fumptuoufnefs of their entertainments. This pro¬ 
digality produced its attendant, want; and that, in turn,, 
gave rife to cruelty. 

Thofc who had formerly been his affociates were 
now deltroyed without mercy. Going to vifit one of 
them in a violent fever, he mingled poifon with his. 
water, and delivered it to him with his own hands. He 
never pardoned thofe money-lenders who came to de¬ 
mand payment of his former debts. One of the num¬ 
ber coming to falute him, he immediately ordered him 
to be carried off to execution ; but fhortly after, com¬ 
manding him to be brought back, when all nis attend¬ 
ants thought it was to pardon the unhappy creditor,. 

Vitellius gave them foon to underftood that it was. 
merely to have the pleafure of feeding his eyes' with: 
his torments. Having condemned another to death, he 
executed his two fons with him, only for their prefu¬ 
ming to intercede for their father- A Roman knight: 
being dragged away to execution, and crying out that 
he had made the emperor his heir, Vitellius demanded 
to fee the will, where findings himfelf joint heir with, 
another, he ordered both to fee exetjuted,, that he might 
enjoy the legacy without a partner; 

By the continuance of fuch vices and crue’ties as 
thefe he became odious to all mankind, and the aflro- 
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Rome, lowers began to prognofticate his ruin. A writing was 
s “'" v '" w fet’up in the forum to this effect: “ We, in the name 
of the ancient Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to de- 
part this life by the kalends of October.” Vitellius, 
on his part, received this information with terror, and 
ordered all the altrologers to be banilhed from Rome. 
An old woman having foretold, that if he furvived his 
mother, he lhould reign many years in happinefs and 
fecurity, this gave him a de(ire of putting her to 
death j which he did, by refufing her fultenance, un¬ 
der the pretence of its being prejudicial to her health. 
But he foon faw the futility of relying upon fitch vain 
prognoftications; for his foldiers, by their cruelty 
317 and rapine, having become infupportable to the inha- 
VefpajUn bitants of Rome, the legions of the Ealt, who had at 
proclaimed ac q U ; e | ce d in his dominion, began to revolt, and 
emperor. jh ort iy a f tcr unanimoufly refolved to make Vefpafian 
emperor. ' 

Vefpafian, who was appointed commander againft 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced mod of their coun¬ 
try, except Jtrufalem, to fubjeCtion. The death of 
Nero, however, had at firlt interrupted the progrefs 
of his arms, and the fucceffion of Galba gave a tempo¬ 
rary check to his conquelts, as he was obliged to fend 
his Ion Titus to Rome, to receive that emperor's com¬ 
mands. Titus, however, was fo long detained by 
contrary winds, that he received news of Galba’s death 
before he fet fail. lie then refolved to continue neuter 
during the civil wars between Otho and Vitellius ; and 
when the latter prevailed, he gave him his homage 
with reluctance. But being defirous of acquiring re¬ 
putation, though he difliked the government, he de¬ 
termined to lay fiege to Jerufalem, and actually made 
preparations for that great undertaking, when he was 
given 10 underhand that Vitellius was detefted by all 
ranks in the empire. Thefe murmurings increafed 
every day, while Vefpafian fecretly endeavoured to ad¬ 
vance the difeontents of the army. By thefe means 
they began at length to fix their eyes upon him as the 
perfon the molt capable and willing to terminate the 
miferies of his count, y, and put a peri d to the inju¬ 
ries it fuffered. Not only the legions under his com¬ 
mand, but thofe ia Mxfia and Pnnnonia, came to the 
fame refolution, fo that they declared themfelves for 
Vefpafian. He was alio without his own confent pro¬ 
claimed emperor at Alexandria, the army there con¬ 
firming it vvith extraordinary applau:e, and paying 
their accufiomed homage. Still, however, Vefpafian 
teemed to decline the honour done him ; till at length 
his foldiers compelled him, with their threats of imme¬ 
diate death, to accept a title which, in all probabi¬ 
lity, he wifhed to enjoy. He now, therefore, called a 
council of war : where it was refolved, that his fon Ti¬ 
tus lhould carry on the wai again!! the Jews ; and that 
Mutianus, one cf his generals, lhould, with the greatell 
part of liis legions, .-mer Italy; while Vefpafian himfilf 
lhould levy forces in all parts of the call, in older to 
reinforce them in cafe of neceffity. 

During thefe preparations, Vitellius, though bor ed in 
floth and luxury, was relo’ved to make an effi rt to de¬ 
fend the empire; wherefore his chief commanders, 
Valens and Cecina, were ordered to make all poffible 
preparations to refill the invaders. The tirft army that 
entered Italy with an hoftile intention was under the 
command of Antonios Primus, who was met by Ce- 
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cina near Cremona. A battle was expeCled to enfue ; Rome, 
but a negociation taking place, Cecina was prevailed 
upon to change fides, and declare for Vefpafian. His 
army, however, quickly repented of what they had 
done ; and imprifoning their general, attacked Anto- 
nius, though without a lewder. The engagement con¬ 
tinued during the whole night: in the morning, after a defeated, 
fliort repali, both armies engaged a fecond time ; when 
the foldiers of Antonius fainting the rifingfun, accord¬ 
ing to cultom, the Vitellians fuppofing that they had re¬ 
ceived new reinforcements, betook themfelves to flight, 
with the lofs of 30,000 men. Shortly after, freeing 
their general Cecina from prifon, they prevailed upon 
him to intercede with the conquerors for pardon ; which 
they obtained, though no: without the moll horrid bar¬ 
barities committed upon Cremona, the city to which 
they h id retired for lhelter. 

When Vitellius was informed of the defeat of his 
army, his former infolence was converted into an ex¬ 
treme of timidity and irrefolution. At length he com¬ 
manded Julius Prifcus and Alphenus Varus, with 
fome forces that were in readinefs, to guard the pa lies 
of the Apennines, to prevent the enemy’s march to 
Rome ; referving the principal body of his army to 
fecure the city, under the command of his brother 
Lucius. But being perfuaded to repair to his army in 
perfon, his prefence only ferved to increafe the con¬ 
tempt of his foldiers. He there appeared irrefolute, 
and Hill luxurious, without counfel or conduit, igno¬ 
rant of war, and demanding from others thofe in- 
ftruCtions which it was his duty to give. After a Ihort 
continuance in the camp, and underftanding the revolt 
of his fleet, he returned once more to Rome: but 
every day only ferved to render his affairs ftill more 
defperate; till at laft he made offers to Vefpafian of 
refigning the empire, provided his life was- granted, 
and a fufficient revenue for his fupport. In order to 
enforce his requeft, he iffued from his palace in deep 
mourning, with all his domeltics weeping round him. 

He then went to offer the fword of j.uftice to Cecilius, 
the conful; which he refufing, the abjeCt emperor 
prepared to lay down the enfigns of the empire in 
the temple of Concord. But being interrupted by 
fome, who cried out, That he himfelf was Concord, 
he refolved, upon fo weak an encouragement, ftill to 
maintain his power, and immediately prepared for his 
defence. 

During this fluctuation of counfels, one Sabinus, 
who had advifed Vitellius to refign, perceiving his des¬ 
perate fituatinn, refolved, by a bold ftep, to oblige 229 
Vefpafian, and accordingly leized upon the Capitol. The capi- 
But he was premature in his attempt; for the foldiers tal burnt, 
of Vitellius attacked him with great lury, and, prevail¬ 
in'.; by their numbers, foon laid that beautiful build¬ 
ing in athes. During this dieauful conflagration, Vi- 
teiiius was feaiiing in the palace of Tibe. ius, and be¬ 
holding all the horrors of the affauh with great fatis- 
fnCt n. Sal>inus was taken prifoner, and fliortly aiter 
executed by the emperor’s command. Young Domitian, 
his nephew', w'ho was afterwards emperor, efcaped by 
flight, in the habit of a prieft ; and all the reft who 
furvived the fire were put 10 the fword. 

But this fuccefs ferved little to improve the affairs of 
Vitellius. He vainly fent meffenger after meffenger to 
being Yefpahaa’s general, Antonius, to a compofition. 

This 
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Rome. This commander gave no anfwer to his requefts, but 
ftill continued his march towards Rome. Being arri¬ 
ved before the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius 
330 were refolved upon defending it to the utmoft extre- 
Dreadful mity. It was attacked on three fides with the utmoft 
fituat | 'Mi f ur y . t ] le army within, Tallying upon the befie- 

* ome ' gers, defended it with equal obftinacy. The battle laft- 
ed a whole day, till at laft the befieged were driven into 
the city, and a dreadful {laughter made of them in all 
the ftreets, which they vainly attempted to defend. In 
the mean time, the citizens flood by, looking on as 
both fides fought; and, as if they had been in a theatre, 
clapped their hands; at one time encouraging one par¬ 
ty, and again the other. As either turned their backs, 
the citizens would then fall upon them in their places 
of refuge, and fo kill and plunder them without mercy. 
But what was ftill mere remarkable, during thefe 
dreadful {laughters both within and without the city, 
the people would not be prevented from celebrating 
one of their riotous feafts, called the Saturnalia; fo 
that at one time might have been feen a ftrange mix¬ 
ture of mirth and mifery, of cruelty and lewdnefs; in 
one place, buryings and {laughters ; in another, drunk- 
ennefs and feafting ; in a word, all the horrors of a ci¬ 
vil war, and all the licentioufnefs of the moft abandon¬ 
ed fecurity ! 

During this complicated feene of mifery, Vitellius 
retired privately to his wife’s houfe, upon mount Aven- 
tine, defigning that night to fly to the army cofri- 
manded by his brother at Tarracina. But, quite in¬ 
capable, through fear, of forming any refolution, he 
changed his mind, and returned again to his palace, 
now void and defolate; all his flaves forfaking him in 
his diftrefs, and purpofely avoiding his prefence. There, 
after wandering for feme time quite difconfolate, and 
fearing the face of every creature he met, he hid him- 
felf in an obfeure corner, from whence he was foon ta¬ 
ken by a party of the conquering foldiers. Still, how¬ 
ever, willing to add a few hours more to his miferable 
life, he begged to be kept in prifon till the arrival of 
Vefpafian at Rome, pretending that he had fecrets of 
importance to difeover. But his intreaties were vain : 
the foldiers binding his hands behind him, and throw¬ 
ing an halter round his neck, led him along, half na¬ 
ked, into the public forum, /upbraiding him, as they 
proceeded, with all thofe bitter reproaches their ma¬ 
lice could fuggeft, or his own cruelties deferve. They 
alfo tied his hair backwards, as was ufual with the 
moft infamous malefaftors, and held the point of a fword 
under his chin, to prevent his hiding his face from the 
public. Some caft dirt and filth upon him as he paf- 
fed, others ftruck him with their hands; fome ridiculed 
the defers of his perfon, his red fiery face, and the 
enormous greatnefs of his belly. At length, being come 
to the place of punilhment, they killed him with many 
blows; and then dragging the dead body through the 
ftreets with an hook, they threw it, with all poflible ig- 
noniv into the river' Tiber. Such was the miferable 
end of thh emperor, in the 57th year of his age, after 
33! a ftv'rt reign of eight months and five days. 

I>ead;ul Vi.elVus being- dead, the conquering army purfued 
cruelties the : r enemies th, o-jgh.iut the city, while neither houfes 
pi-aftifid nor temples afforded refuge to the fugitives. The 
bv the fol- r t , ee rs and _ ublic places were all ftrewed with dead, 
each man lying flain where it was his misfortune to be 


overtaken by his unmerciful purfuers. But not only the 
enemy fuffered in this manner, but many of the citi¬ 
zens, who were obnoxious to the foldiers, were drag¬ 
ged from their houfes, and killed without any form of 
trial. The heat of their refentment being fomewhat 
abated, they next began to feek for plunder; and un¬ 
der pretence of fearching for the enemy, left no place 
without marks of their rage or rapacity. Befides the 
foldiers, the lower rabble joined in thefe deteftable 
outrages ; fome flaves came and difeovered the riches 
of their mailers; fome were dete&ed by their neareft 
friends; the whole city was filled with outcry and la¬ 
mentation ; infomuch, that the former ravages of Otho 
and Vitellius were now confidered as flight evils in com- 
parifon. 

At length, however, upon the arrival of Mutianus, 
general to Vefpafian, thefe {laughters ceafed, and the 
ftate began to wear the appearance of former tran¬ 
quillity. Vefpafian was declared emperor by the una¬ 
nimous confent both of the fenate and the army; and 
dignified with all thofe titles, which now followed ra¬ 
ther the power than the merit of thofe who were ap¬ 
pointed to govern. Meffengers were difpatched to him 
into Egypt, defiring his return, and teftifying the ut¬ 
moft defire for his government. However, the winter 
being dangerous for failing, he deferred his voyage to 
a more convenient feafon. Pei haps, alfo, the diften- 
fions in other parts of the empire retarded his return 
to Rome; for one Claudius Civilis, in Lower Ger¬ 
many, excited his countrymen to revolt, and deftroyed 
the Roman garrifons, which were placed in different 
parts of that province. But, to give his rebellion an 
air ofjuftice, he caufed his army to fwear allegiance to 
Vefpafian, until he found himfelf in a condition to 
throw off the malk. When he thought himfelf fuffi- 
ciently powerful, he difclaimed all fubmiflion to the 
Roman government; and having overcome one or two 
of the lieutenants of the empire, and being joined by 
fuch of the Romans as refufed obedience to the new 
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emperor, he boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Vefpaft- 
an’s general, battle. In the beginning of this engage¬ 
ment, he feemed fuccefsful, breaking the Roman le¬ 
gions, and putting their cavalry to flight. But at 
length Cerealis by his conduit turned the fate of the 
day, and not only routed the enemy, but took and de¬ 
ftroyed their camp. This engagement, however, was 
not decifive; feveral others enfued with doubtful fuc- 
cefs. An accommodation at length took place. Ci¬ 
vilis obtained peace for his countrymen, and pardon for 
himfelf; for the Roman empire was, at this time, fo 
torn by its own divifions, that the barbarous nations 
around made incurfions with impunity, and were fure 
of obtaining peace whenever they thought proper to 
demand it. 

During the time of thefe commotions in Germany, i rrH p?* n 
the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation in the north-eaft of of the Sar- 
the empire, fuddenly paffed the river Her, and marched matians, 
into the Roman dominions with fuch celerity and fury, 
as to deftroy feveral garrifons, and an army under the 
command of Fonteius Agrippa. However, they were 
driven back by Rubrius Gallus, Vefpafian’s lieutenant, 
into their native forefts ; where feveral attempts were 
made to confine, them by garrifons and forts, placed 
along the confines of their country. But thefe hardy 
nations, having once found the way into the empire, 

. never 
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Rome, never after defifted from invading it upon every oppor- 
tunity, till at length they over-ran and deftroyed it en¬ 
tirely. 

Vefpafian continued fome months at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where it is faid he cured a blind and a lame 
man by touching them. Before he fet out for Rome, 
he gave his fon Titus the command of the army that 
was to lay fiege to Jerufalem ; while he himfelf went 
Titus rent forward, and was met many miles from Rome by all 
agiinft Je- the fenate, and near half the inhabitants, who gave the 
rufalem. fincereft teftimonies of their joy, in having an emperor 
of fuch great and experienced virtues. Nor did he in 
the lead difappoint their expectations; being equally af- 
fiduous in rewarding merit, and pardoning his adverfa- 
ries ; in reforming the manners of the citizens, and fet- 
ting them the beft example in his power. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againft 
the Jews with vigour, which ended in the. terrible de- 
ftructi; n of the city, mentioned under the article Jews. 
After which his foldiers would have crowned Titus as 
conqueror ; but he refufed the honour, alleging that he 
was only an inftrument in the hand of Heaven, that 
manifeftly declared its wrath againft the Jews. At 
Rome, however, all mouths were filled with the praifes 
of the conqueror, who had not only (flowed himfelf an 
excellent general, but a courageous combatant: his re¬ 
turn, therefore, in triumph, which he did with his fa 
ther, was marked with all the magnificence and joy that 
was in the power of men to exprefs. All things that 
were efteemed valuable or beautiful among men were 
brought to adorn this great occafion. Among the rich 
fpoils were expofed vaft quantities of gold taken out of 
the temple ; but the book of their law was not the 
lead remarkable among the magnificent profufion. A 
triumphal arch was ereCied upon this occafion, on which 
were defcribed all the victories of Titus over the Jews, 
which remains almoft entire to this very day. Vefpa¬ 
fian likewife built a temple to Peace, wherein were de- 
pofited molt of the Jewifh fpoils ; and having now calm¬ 
ed all the commotions in every part of the empire, he 
ihut up the temple of Janus, which had been open about 
, ^ five or fix years. 

Vaiioas Vefpafian having thus given fecurity and peace to 
abufes rc- the empire, refolved to coireCf numherlefs abufes which 
lorn.od by had grown up under the t\ranny of his predeceffors. 
Vefpafian. To e ffeCf this with greater eafe, he joined Titus with 
him in the confulfhip and tribunitial power, and in fome 
meafure admitted him a partner in all thehigheft offices 
of the date. He began with reftraining the licentiouf- 
nefs of the army, and forcing them back to their pri- 
iline discipline. He abridged the precedes that had 
been carried to an unreafonable length in the courts of 
juftice. He took care to rebuild fuch parts of the city 
as had buffered in the late commotions ; particularly the 
Capitol, which had been lately burnt; and which he 
now reftored to more than former magnificence. He 
likewife built a famous amphitheatre, the ruins of which 
are to this day an evidence of its ancient grandeur. 
The other ruinous cities of the empire all'o ihared his 
paternal care ; he improved fuch as were declining, 
adorned others, and built many anew. In fuch aids as 
thefe he paffed a long reign of clemency and modera¬ 
tion ; fo that it is faid, no man buffered by an unjuft or 
a fevere decree during his adminiftratian. 

Julius Sabinus feems to be the only perfon who was 


treated with greater rigour than was ufual with this Rome. 

emperor, Saomus was eonni.u.* ..cr ot a lmall army in '337"”^ ' 
Gaul, and had declared himfelf emperor upon the death Adven- 
of Vitellius. However, his army was fhortly after over- ture< a:.:! 
come by Vefpafian’s general, and he himfelf compelled death of 
to fiek fafety by flight. He for fome time wandered Sa ‘ 
through the Roman provinces, without being difeover- ‘ 
ed : but finding the purfuit every day become clofer, he 
was obliged to hide himfelf in a cave ; in which he re¬ 
mained concealed for no lefs than nine years, attended 
all the time by his faithful wife Empona, who provided 
provilions for him by day, and repaired to him by 
night. However, ihe was at laft difeovered in the 
perioimance of this pious office, and Sabinus was taken 
priloner and carried to Rome. Great interceffion wa, 
made to the emperor in his behalf: Empona herfelf ap¬ 
pearing with her two children, and imploring her hul- 
hand’s pardon. However, neither her tears nor intrea¬ 
ties could prevail; Sabinus had been too dangerous a 
rival for mercy ; fo that, though fhe and her children 
were lpared, her hufband buffered by the executioner. 338 

But this feems to be the only inftance in which he Clemency 
refented. paft offences. He cauled the daughter of Vi- an< f 
tellius, his avowed enemy, to be married into a noble 
family, and he himfelf provided her a fuitable fortune. ^ emfC 
One of Nero’s fervants coming to beg for pardon for 
having once rudely thruft him out of the palace, and 
mfulted him when in office, Vefpafian only took his 
revenge by ferving him juft in the fame manner. When 
any plots or confpiracies were formed againft him, he 
difdained to punifh the guilty, faying, That they de- 
ferved rather his contempt for their ignorance, than his 
refentment; as they feemed to envy him a dignity of 
which he daily experienced the uneafinefs. His libera¬ 
lity towards the encouragement of arts and learning, 
was not lefs than his clemency. He fettled a conftant 
falary of 100,000 fefterces- upon the teachers of rheto¬ 
ric. He was particularly favourable to Jofephus, the 
Jewifh hiftorian. Quintilian the orator, and .Pliny the 
naturalift, flourifhed in his reign, and were highly efteem¬ 
ed by him. He was no lefs an encourager of all other 
excellencies in art; and invited the grealeft mafters and 
artificers from all parts of the world, making them con- 
fiderable prefents, as he found occafion. 

Yet all his numerous adls of generofity and magnifi. 
cence could not preferve his character from the impu¬ 
tation of rapacity and avarice. He revived many obfo- 
lete methods of taxation; and even bought and fold - 
commodities himfelf, in order to increafe his fortune. 

He is charged with advancing the moll avaricious go¬ 
vernors to the provinces, in order to (hare their plunder 
on their return to Rome. He defeended to fome very 
unufual and difhonourable imjrofts, even to the laying 
a tax upon urine. When his fon Titus remonftrated 
againft the n.eannefs ot fuch a tax, Vefpafian taking a 
piece of money, demanded if the fmell offended him 
and then added, that this very money was produced by 
urine. But in exctife for this, we mull obferve, that 
the exchequer, when Vefpafian came to the throne, 
was fo much exhaulled, that he informed the fenate 
that it would require a l’upply of three hundred mil¬ 
lions (fterling) to re-eftabliffi the commonwealth. This 
neceffity muft naturally produce more numerous and 
heavy taxations than the empire had hitherto experi¬ 
enced : but while the provinces were thus obliged to 
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contribute to the fuppoi t of his power, he took every 
precaution to provide for their fafety ; fo that we find 
but two infurreftions in this reign.—In the fourth 
year of his reign, Antiochus king of Comagena, hold¬ 
ing a private correfpondence with the Parthians, the 
declared enemies of Rome, was taken prifoner in Ci¬ 
licia, by Pyrrhus the governor, and fent bound to 
Rome. But Vefpafian generoufly prevented all ill 
treatment, by giving him a relidence at Lacedaemon, 
and allowing him a revenue fuitable to his dignity. 
About the fame time alfo, the Alani, a barbarous 
people inhabiting along the river Tanais, abandoned 
their barren wilds, and invaded the kingdom of Media. 

From thence paffing into Armenia, after great rava¬ 
ges, they overthrew Tiridates, the king of that coun¬ 
try, with prodigious {laughter. Titus was at length 
fent to chaftife their infolence: but the barbarians re¬ 
tired at the approach of the Roman army, loaded with 
plunder; being compelled to wait a more favourable 
opportunity of renewing their irruptions. Thefe in- 
curfions, however, were but a tranfient ftorro, the ef- 
fe< 5 ts of which were foon repaired by the emperor’s mo¬ 
deration and afliduity. We are told, that he now 
formed and eftabliftied a thoufand nations, which had 
fcarcely before amounted to 200. No provinces in the 
empire lay out of his view and protection. He had, 
during his whole reign, a particular regard to Britain ; 
his generals, Petilius Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, 
brought the greateft part of the ifland into fubjeCtion; 
and Agricola, who fucceeded foon after, completed 
what they had begun. Sse England. 

In this manner, having reigned 10 years, loved by 
his fubjecls, and deferving their affeftion, he was fur- 
prifed by an indifpofition at Campania, which he at 
once declared would be fatal, crying out, in the fpirit 
of Paganifm, “ Methinks I am going to be a god.” 
Removing From thence to the city, and afterwards to a 
country-feat near Reate, he was there taken with a flux, 
which brought him to the laft extremity. However, 
perceiving his end approach, and juft going to expire, 
he cried out, that an emperor ought to die {landing ; 
wherefore, railing himfelf upon his feet, he expired in 
the hands of thofe that fuftained him. 

Titus being joyfully received as emperor, notwith- 
eeeds to the Handing a flight oppofition from his brother Domitian, 
empire. w ; 10 maintained that he himfelf was appointed, and that 
Titus had falfified the will, began his reign with every 
virtue that became an emperor and a man. During the 
life of his father there had been many imputations 
againft him ; but upon his exaltation to the throne he 
feemed entirely to take leave of his former vices, and 
became an example of the greateft moderation and hu¬ 
manity. He had long loved Berenice, lifter to Agrip-^ 
pa king of Judea, a woman of the greateft beauty and from 
allurements. But knowing that the connection with 
her was entirely difagreeable to the people of Rome, 
he fent her away, notwithftanding their mutual palfion 
and the many arts (he ufed to induce him to change his 
resolutions. He next difcarded all thofe who had been 
the former minifters of his pleafures, and forbore to 
countenance the companions of his loofer recreations, 
though he had formerly taken great pains in the l'elec- 
tion. This moderation, added to his juftice and gene¬ 
rality, procured him the love of all good men, and the 
appellation of the delight of mankind , which all his ac- 
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tions feemed calculated to enfure. As he came to the Rome, 
throne with all the advantages of his father’s popularity, 
he was refolved to ufe every method to increafe it. He 
therefore took particular care to punifh all informers, 
falfe witneffes, and promoters of diflenfion, condemning 
them to be fcourged in the moll public ftreets, next to 
be dragged through the theatre, and then to be banilh- 
ed to the uninhabited parts of the empire, and fold as 
Haves. His courtefy and readinefs to do good have 
been celebrated even by Chriflian writers ; his principal 
rule being, never to fend any petitioner diflatisfied away. 

One night, recolledting that he had done nothing bene¬ 
ficial to mankind the day preceding, he cried out among 
his friends, “ I have loft a day.” A fentence too re¬ 
markable not to be univerfally known. 34I 

In this reign, an eruption of mount Vefuvius did Adread- 
confiderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and £ru p- 
fendingits allies into countries more than 100 miles ji 101 ! Vc * 
diftant. Upon this memorable occafion, Pliny the na- UVIU8, 
turalift loft his life ; for, being impelled by too eager a 
curiofity to obferve the eruption, he was fuffocated in 
the flames f. There happened alfo about this time a ^ 
fire at Rome, which continued three days and nights 
fucceffively, which was followed by a plague, in which 
10,000 men were buried in a day. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, did all that lay in his power to repair the damage 
fuftained by the public ; and, with refpeft to the city, 
declared that he would take the whole lofs of it upon 
himfelf. Thefe difafters were in fome meafure counter- Agricola 
balanced by the fuccefles in Britain under Agricola. c i y Hizes 
This excellent general having been fent into that coun- 
try towards the latter end of Vefpafian’s reign, fhowed t0n, ' 
himfelf equally expert in quelling the refradlory, and ci¬ 
vilizing thofe who had formerly fubmitted to the Ro¬ 
man power. The Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, were the firft that were fubdued. He then made 
a defcent upon Mona, or the ifland of Anglefea; 
which furrendered at difcretion. Having thus rendered 
himfelf mailer of the whole country, he took every me¬ 
thod to reftore difcipline to his own army, and to intro¬ 
duce fome {hare of politenefs among thofe whom he 
had conquered, He extorted them, both by advice 
and example, to build temples, theatres, and {lately 
houfes. He caufed the fons of their nobility to be in- 
ftrudted in the liberal arts; he had them taught the 
Latin language, and induced them to imitate the Ro¬ 
man modes of dreflmg and living. Thus, by degrees, 
this barbarous people began to aflume the luxurious 
manners of their conquerors, and in time even outdid 
them in all the refinements of fcnfual pleafure. For the 
fuccefs in Britain, Titus was faluted emperor the 1 eth 
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time; but he did not long furvive his honours, be¬ 
ing feized with a violent fever at a little diftance 

Rome. Perceiving his death to approach, Titus dies* 
he declared, that during the whole courfe of bis life 
he knew but of one aflion which he repented of; but 
that action he did not think proper to exprefs. Shortly 
after, he died (not without fufpicion of treachery from 
his brother Di mitian, who had long wilhed to govern) 
in the 41ft year of his age, having reigned two years 
two months and twenty days. 

The love which all ranks of people bore to Titus, Succeed 
facilitated the election of his brother Domitian, not- by Domi- 
withftanding the ill opinion many had already conceivec} 
of him. His ambition was already but too well 

known. 
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Roms, known, and his pride Toon appeared upon his coining 
to the throne; having been heard to declare, that he 
had given the empire to his father and brother, and 
Sow received it again as his due. 

The beginning of his reign was universally accept¬ 
able to the people, as he appeared equally remarkable 
for his clemency, liberality, andjuftice. He carried 
his abhorrence of cruelty fo far, as at one time to for¬ 
bid the facrificing of oxen. His liberality was fuch, 
that he would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by fuch as had children of their own. His juftice 
was fuch, that he would fit whole days and reverfe the 
partial fentences of the ordinary judges. He appeared 
very careful and liberal in repairing the libraries which 
had been burnt, and recovering copies of fuch books as 
had been loft, fending on purpofe to Alexandria to 
tranfcribe them. But he foon began to (how the natu¬ 
ral deformity of his mind. Inftead of cultivating lite¬ 
rature, as his father and brother had done, he negle&ed 
all kinds of ftudy, addi&ing hirqjelf wholly to the 
meaner purfuits, particularly archery and gaming. No 
emperor before him entertained the people with fuch 
various and expenfive Ihows. During thefe diverfions 
he diftributed great rewards; fitting as prefident him- 
felf, adorned with a purple robe and crown, with the 
priefts of Jupiter and the college of Flavian priefts about 
him. The meannefs of his occupations in folitude were 
a juft contraft to his exhibitions in public oftentation. 
He ufually fpent his hours of retirement in catching 
flies, and flicking them through with a bodkin; fo that 
one of his fervants being afked if the emperor was alone, 
345 he anfwered, that he had not fo much as a fly to bear 
Hiaenor- him company. His vices feemed every day to increaie 
Maus vices, with the duration of his reign ; and as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmurs only ferved 
to add ftrength to his fufpicions, and malice to his 
cruelty. His ungrateful treatment of Agricola feemed 
tiie firft fymptom of his natural malevolence. Domitian 
was always particularly fond of obtaining a military re¬ 
putation, and therefore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched fopie time before into Gaul, upon a pfetended 
expedition againft the Catti, a people of Germany ; 
and, without ever feeing the enemy, refolved to have 
the honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome. For 
that purpofe he purchafed a number of (laves, whom he 
^refted in German habits; and at the head of this mi- 
ferable proceflion entered the city, amidft the apparent 
acclamations and concealed contempt of all his fubje<5ts. 
The fuccefles, therefore, of Agricola in Britain affeiS- 
ed him with an extreme degree of envy. This admi¬ 
rable general, who is fcarce mentioned by any wri¬ 
ter exc.pt Tacitus, purfiied the advantages which he 
had already obtained. He routed the Caledonians; 
overcame Galgacus, the Britifti chief, at the head of 
30,poo men ; and afterwards fending out a fleet to fcour 
land 6 SCOt " ^ coa ^ **rft difcovered Great Britain to be an ifland*. 

He likewife difcovered and fubdued the Orkneys, and 
thus reduced the whole into a civilized province of the 
Roman empire. When the account of thefe fuccefles 
was brought to Domitian, he received it with a feeming 
pleafure, but real uneafinefs. He thought Agricola’s 
rifing reputation^ reproach upon his own inactivity ; 
and, inftead of attempting to emulate, he refolved to 
fupprefs the merit of his fervices. He ordered him, 
therefore, the, external marks of his approbation, and 
Von. XVI. 


took care that triumphant ornaments, ftatucs, and other Rotvc. 
honours, (hould be decreed him ; but at the fame time 
he removed him from his command, under a pretence of 
appointing him to the government of Syria. By thefe 
means, Agricola furrendered up his government to Sa- 
luftius Lucullus, but foon found that Syria was other- 
wife difpofed of. Upon his return to* Rome, which 
was privately and by night, he was coolly received by 
the emperor; and dying fome time after in retirement, 
it was fuppofed by fome that his end was haftened by 
Domitian’s direction. 346 

Domitian foon after found the want of fo experienced Many bar- 
a commander in the many irruptions of the barbarous l ’. arou ® na_ 
nations that furrounded the empire. The Sarmatians ^ethe" 
in Europe, joined with thofe in Afia, made a formida- eni p; rt . 
ble invafion ; at once deftroying a whole legion, and 
a general of the Romans. The Dacians, under the 
conduft of Decebalus their king, made an irruption, 
and overthrew the Romans in feveral engagements. 

Loffes were followed by Ioffes, fo that every feafon be¬ 
came memorable for fome remarkable overthrow. At 
laft, however, the ftate making a vigorous exertion of 
its internal power, the barbarians were repelled, partly 
by force and partly by the affiftance of money, which 
only ferved to enable them to make future invafions to 
greater advantage. But in whatever manner the enemy 
might have been repelled, Domitian was refolved not 
to lofe the honour of a triumph. He returned in great 
fplendor to Rome ; and not contented with thus tri¬ 
umphing twice without a victory, he refolved to take 
the furname of Germanicus, for his conqueft over a 
people with whom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule increafed againft him, 
his pride feemed every day to demand greater homage. 

He would permit his ftatues to be made only of gold 
and filver; affumed to himfelf divine honours; and or¬ 
dered that all men fhould treat him with the fame ap¬ 
pellations which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance; he caufed numbers of 
the mod illuftrious fenators and others to be put to 
death upon the mod trifling pretences. Saluftius Lu¬ 
cullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was deftroyed only for 
having given his own name to a new fort of lances of 
his own invention. Junius Rufticus died for publifliing 
a book, in which he commended Thrafea and Prifcus, 
two philofophers who oppofed Vefpafian’s coming to 
the throne. 

Such cruelties as thefe, that feem almoft without a 
motive, may naturally be fuppofed to have produced re¬ 
bellion. Lucius Antonius, governor in Upper Ger¬ 
many, knowing how much the emperor was detefted at 
home, affumed the enfigns of imperial dignity. As he 
was at the head of a formidable army, his fiiccefs re¬ 
mained long doubtful; but a fudden overflowing of the 
Rhine dividing his army, he was fet upon at that junc¬ 
ture by Normandns, the emperor’s general, and totally 
routed. The news of this victory, we are told, was 
brought to Rome b-f fupernatural means, on the fame M 0 ii(lrous 
day that the battle was fought. Domitian’s feverity cruelty of 
was greatly increafed by this fiiccefs, of fliort duration, the erope- 
In order to difcover thofe who were accomplices with ror - 
the adver r e party, he invented new tortures, fometimes 
cutting off the hands, at other times thrufting fire in¬ 
to the privities, of the people whom he fufpedted of be¬ 
ing his enemies. During thefe cruelties, he aggravated 
3 H their 
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R'nir, their guilt by hypocrifv, never pronotmcing fentence 
w-v-w without a preamble full of gentlenefs and mercy. He 
was particularly terrible to the fenate and nobility, the 
whole body of whom he frequently threatened entirely 
to extirpate. At one time, he furrounded the fenate- 
houfe with his troops, to the great conilernation of the 
fenators. At another, he refolved to amufe liimfelf 
with their terrors in a different manner. Having in¬ 
vited them to a public entertainment, he received them 
all very formally at the entrance of his palace, and con¬ 
ducted them into a fpacious hall, hung round with black, 
and illuminated by a few melancholy lamps, that dif- 
fufed light only fufficient to (how the horrors of the 
I lace. All around were to be feen nothing but coffins, 
with the names of each of the fenators written upon 
them, together with other objects of terror, and inftru- 
ments of execution. While the company beheld all the 
preparations with filent agony, feveral men,.having 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn fword in one 
hand and a flaming torch in the other, entered the hall, 
and danced round them. After fome time, when the 
gueds expe£ted nothing lefs than indant death, well 
knowing Domitian’s capricious cruelty, the doors were 
fet open, and one of the fervants came to inform them, 
that the emperor gave all the company leave to withdraw. 

Thefe cruelties were rendered dill more odious by 
his lull and avarice. Frequently after prefiding at an 
execution, he would retire with the lewded proditutes, 
and ufe the fame baths which they did. His avarice, 
which was the confequence of his profufion, knew no 
bounds. He feized upon the eftates of all againd whom 
he could find the fmalleft pretenfions; the mod trifling 
3 4 g adtion or word againd the majedy of the prince was 
He perfe- fufficient to ruin the poffeffor. He particularly exacted 
cutes the large fums from the rich Jews; who even then began to 
J'™'? pradtife the art of peculation, for which they are at pre- 
t ri tans. p en j. ■f a ; c | t0 be remarkable. He was excited againd 
them, not only by avarice, but by jealoufy. A prophecy 
had been long current in the ead, chat a perfon from 
the line of David ffiould rule the world. Whereupon, 
this (ufpicious tyrant, willing to evade the predidtion, 
commanded all; the Jews of the lineage of David to be 
diligently fought out, and put-to death. Two Chrif- 
tians, grandfons of St Jude the apodle, of that line, 
were brought before him ; but finding them poor, and 
no way ambitious of temporal power, he difmiffed them, 
confidering them as objedts too mean for his jealoufy. 
However, his perfecution of the Chridians was more 
fevere than that of any of his predeceffors. By his 
letters and edidts they were banifhed in feveral parts of 
the empire, and put to death with all the tortures of 
ingenious cruelty. The predidtions of Chaldeans and 
adrologers alfo, concerning his death, gave him mod 
violent apprehensions, and kept him in the mod tor¬ 
menting difquietude. As he approached towards, the 
end of his re'gn, he would permit no criminal, or pri- 
foner, to be brought into his prefence, until they were 
bound in fuch a manner as to be incapable of injuring 
him ; and he generally fecured tbeir chains in his own 
hands. His jealoufies increafed to that degree, that he 
ordered the gallery in which he walked to be fet round 
with a pellucid done, which ferved as a.mirror to refledt 
the perfons.of all fuch as approached-him fiom behind. 
Every omen and prodigy gave him freffi anxiety. 

But a period was foon to be put to this monfter’s 


cruelty. Among the number of thofe whom he at once Rome, 
careffed and fufpedled, was his wife Domitia, whom 
he had taken from ./Elius Lama, her former hulband. a confpi- , 
This woman, however, was become obnoxious to him, racy form- 
for having placed her affedtions upon one Paris, a e< j againtt 
player; and he refolved to diipatch her, with feveral faim ” 
others that he either hated or fuipedfed. It was the ty¬ 
rant’s method to put down the names of all fuch as he 
intended to dedroy in his tablets, which he kept about 
him with great circumfpedlion. Domitia, fortunately 
happening t * get a fight of them, was druck at finding 
her own name in the catalogue of those fated to dellruc- 
tion. She (howed the fatal lid to Norbanus and Pe- 
tronius, prefedts of the praetorian bands, who found 
themfelves fet down s as likewife to Stephanus, the 
comptroller of the houfehold, who came into the con- 
fpiracy with alacrity. Parthenias alfo, the chief cham¬ 
berlain, was of the number. Thefe, after many con- 
fultations, determined on the fird opportunity to put 
their defign in execution ; and at length fixed on the 
18th day of September for the completion of their 
attempt. Domitian, whofe death was every day fore¬ 
told by the adrologers, who, of confequence, mud at 
lad be right in their predidtions, was in fome meafure 
apprehenfive of that day ; and at he had been ever ti¬ 
morous, fo he was now more particularly upon his 
guard. He had fome' time before fecluded himfelf in 
the mod fecret recedes of his palace ; and at midnight, 
was fo affrighted as to. leap out of his bed, inquiring 
of his attendants what hour of the night it was. Upon 
their falfely affuring him that it was an hour later than 
that which he was taught to apprehend, quite trans¬ 
ported, as if all danger was pad, he prepared to go to 
the bath. Jud then, Parthenius his chamberlain came 
to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller of his 
houfehold defired to fpeak to him upon an affair of the 
utmod importance. The emperor having given orders 
that his attendants ffiould retire, Stephanus entered 
with his hand in a fcarf, which he had worn thus for 
fome days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none were 
permitted to approach the emperor except unarmed.— 

He began by giving information of a pretended confpi- 
racy, and exhibited a paper in which the particulars 
were Ipecified. While Domitian was reading the con-. He ismur-. 
tents with an eager curiodty, Stephanus drew his dag-, dered., 
ger 5 and druck him in the groin. The wound not be¬ 
ing mortal, Domitian caught hold of the affaffin, and 
threw him upon the ground, calling out for affidance. 

He demanded alfo his fword, that was ufually placed 
under his pillow ; and a boy who attended in the apart-, 
ment, running to fetch it, found only the fcabbard, for: 

Parihenius had previoufly removed the blade. The 
druggie with Stephanus dill continued : Domitian (till 
kept him under, and at one time attempted to wred the 
dagger from his hand, at another t® tear out his eyes 
with his fingers. But Parthenius, with his freedman, 
a gladiator, and two (ubaltern officers, now coming in^. 
ran all furioufly upon the emperor, and-difpatched him 
with many wounds. In the mean time, fome of the. 
officers oi the guard -being alarmed, came to his affid-. 
ance, but too late to fave him 5 however, they dew 
Stephanus. on the fpot.. 

When it was publicly known that Domitian was. 
dain, the joy of the fenate was fo great, that being afi- 
fembled with the utmod hade,,they began to load his* 

memory 
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Rome, memory with every reproach. His ftatues were com- however, 
mantled to be taken down 5 and a decree was made, 
that all his inferiptions Ihould be erafed, his name 
ftruck out of the regifters of fame, and his funeral 
omitted. The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, looked on his death with indif¬ 
ference; the foldiers alone, whom he had loaded with 
favours, and enriched by largeffes, fincerely regretted 
their benefactor. The fenate, therefore, refolved to 
provide a fucceffor before the army could have an op¬ 
portunity of taking the appointment upon themfelves : 
and Cocceius Nerva was chofen to the empire the very 
day on which the tyrant was flain. 

Nerva was of an illultrious family, as moll fay, by 
birth a Spaniard, and above 65 years old when he was 
called to the throne. He was, at that time, the 
molt remarkable man in Rome, for his virtues, mo¬ 
deration and refpeft to the laws ; and he owed his ex¬ 
altation to the blamelefs conduft of his former life. 

.When the fenate went to pay him their fubmiflions, he 
received them with his accuftomed humility ; while 
Arius Antonius, his moil intimate friend, having em¬ 
braced him with great familiarity, congratulated him 
on his acceffion to the empire: and indeed.no emperor 
had ever fhewn himfelf more worthy of the throne than 
Nerva; his only fault being that he was too indulgent, 
and often made a prey by his infidious courtiers. 

However, an excefs of indulgence and humanity 
were faults that Rome could eafily pardon, after the 
■ cruelties of ftich an emperor as Domitian. Being long 
accuftomed to tyranny, they regarded Nerva’s gentle 
reign with rapture, and even gave his imbecility the 
name of benevolence. Upon coming to the throne, he 
folemnly fwore than no fenator of Rome Ihould be 
put to death by his command, during his reign, though 
they gave ever fo juft a caufe. He conferred great fa¬ 
vours, and bellowed large gifts, upon his particular 
friends. His liberality was fo extenfive, that, upon Ins 
firft promotion to the empire, he was conftrained to fell 
his gold and filver plate, with his other rich moveables, 
to enable him to continue his liberalities. He releafed 
the cities of the empire from many fevere impolitions, 
which had been laid upon them by Vefpafian ; took off 
a rigorous tribute, which had been laid upon carriages ; 
and reftored thofe to their property who had been un- 
juftly difpoffeffed by Domitian. 

During his Ihort reigri he made feveral good laws. 

He particularly prohibited the caftration of male chil¬ 
dren ; which had been likewife condemned by his pre- 
deceffor, but not wholly removed. He put all thofe 
{laves to death who had, during the laft reign, inform¬ 
ed againft their mailers. He permitted no ftatues to 
be erefted to honour him, and convened into money 
fuch of Domitian’s as had been fpared by the fenate. 

He fold many rich robe's, and much of the fplendid 
furniture of the palace, and retrenched feveral unrea¬ 
sonable expellees at court. At the fame time, he had 
fo little regard for money, that when Herodes Atticus, 
one of his fubjefts, had found a large treafure, and 
wrote to the emperor how to difpofe of it, he received 
for anfwer, that he might ufe it ; but the finder ftill in¬ 
forming the emperor that it was a fortune too large for 
a private perfon, Nerva, admiring his honefty, wrote 
him word, that then he might abufe it. 

A life of fuch generofity and mildeefs was not, 
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without its enemies. Calpurnius Craffus, 
with fome others, formed a dangerous confpiracy to de¬ 
ft: oy him ; but Nerva would ufe no feverity : he reded 
fatisfied with baniftting thofe who were culpable, though 
the fenate were for infhfting more rigorous punilhments. 

But the mod dangerous infurreftion againft his interefts 
was from the praetorian bands; who, headed by Cafpa- 
rius Olianus, infilled upon revenging the late emperorjs 
death, whofe memory was ftill dear to them from his 
frequent liberalities. Nerva, whofe kindnefs to good, 
men rendered him ftill more obnoxious to the vicious, 
did all in his power to Hop the progrefs of this infur¬ 
reftion ; he prefented himfelf to the mutinous foldiers, 
and, opening his bofom, defired them to ftrike there, 
rather than be guilty of fo much injuftice. The foldiers, 
however, paid no regard to his remonllrances; but, 
feizing upon Petronius and Parthenius, flew them in 
the mod ignominious manner. Not content with this, 
they even compelled the emperor to approve of their 
fedition, and to make a fpeech to the people, in which 
he thanked the cohorts for their fidelity. So difagree- 
able a conllraint upon the emperor’s inclinations was, 
in the end, attended with the mod happy effefts, as it 
caufed the adoption of Trajan to fucceed him in the 
empire. Nerva perceived that in the prefent turbulent Adopts 
difpofition of the times, he Hood in need of an afliftant a ® 

in the empire, who might fhare the fatigues of govern- c lff 0X . C ~ 
ment, and contribute to keep the licentious in awe. For 
this purpofe, fetting afide all his own relations, he fix¬ 
ed upon Ulpius Trajan, an utter Granger to his family, 
who was then governor in Upper Germany, to fucceed 
him. Having put his determination in execution, and 
performed the accuftomed folemnities, he inftantly fent 
off ambafladors to Cologne, where Trajan then refided, 
intreating his affiftance in punilhing thofe from whom 
he had received fuch an infult. The adoption of this 
admirable man, proved fo great a curb to the licenti- 
oufnefs of the foldiery, that they continued in perfedl 
obedience during the reft of this reign ; and Cafparius 
being fent to him, was, by his command, either banilh- 
ed or put to death. 355 

The adopting Trajan was the laft public aft of Death of 
Nerva. In about three months after, having put him- Nerva * 
felf in a violent paffion with one Regulus a fenator, he 
was feized with a fever, of which he fhortly after died, 
after a fliort reign of one year four months and nine days. 

He was the firft foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, 
and juftly reputed a prince of great generofity and mo¬ 
deration. He is alfo celebrated forhiswifdom, though 
with lefs reafon, the greateft inftance he gave of it, du¬ 
ring his reign, being in the choice of his fucceffor. 35 r, 

Trajan’s family was originally from Italy, but he him- Great qua. 
felf was born in Seville in Spain. He very early ac- 'hies of 
companied bis father, who was a general of the Ro- Tra i an - 
mans, in his expeditions along the Euphrates and the 
Rhine ; and while yet very young, acquired a confider- 
able reputation for military accomplilhments. He 
enured his body to fatigue ; he made long marches on 
foot; and laboured to acquire all the fkill in war which 
was neceffary for a commander. When he was mad: ge- 
neral of the army in Lower Germany, which was one of 
the mrft confiderable employments in the empire, it 
made no alteration in his manners or way of living ; 
and the commander was feen noway differing from the 
private tribune, except in his fuperior wifdom and vir- 
3 H 2 tues. 
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Rorr.e. tiles. The great qualities of his mind were accompa- 
w ™ v ^ fc/ nied with all the advantages of perfon. His body was 
majeflic and vigorous ; he was at that middle time of 
life which is happily tempered with the warmth of youth 
and the caution of age, being 42 years old. To thefe 
qualities were added, a modefly that leemed peculiar to 
himfelf alone ; fo that mankind found a pleafure in 
praifing thofe accomplifhments of which the pofleffor 
feemed no way confcious. Upon the whole, Trajan is 
diRinguilhed as the greateft and the belt emperor of 
Rome. Others might have equalled him in war, and 
fome might.have been his rivals in clemency and good- 
nefs; but he feems the only prince who united thefe 
talents in the greatefl perfection, and who appears equal¬ 
ly to engage our admiration and our regard. Upon be¬ 
ing informed of the death of Nerva, he prepared to 
return to Rome, whither he was invited by the united 
intreaties of the Rate. He therefore began his march 
with the difcipline that was for a long time unknown in 
the armies of the empire. The countries through 
which he palled were neither ravaged nor taxed, and 
he entered the city, not in a triumphant manner, though 
he had deferved it often, but on foot, attended by the 
civil officers of the Rate, and followed by his foldiers,who 
marched filently forward with modeRy and refpedt. It 
would be tedious and unneceflary to enter into a detail of 
this good monarch’s labours for the Rate. His applica¬ 
tion to bufinefs, his moderation to his enemies, his mo¬ 
defly in exaltation, his liberality to the deferving, and his 
frugality in his own expences; thefe have all been the fub- 
jedt of panegyric among his cotemporaries, and they con¬ 
tinue to be the admiration of poflerity. Upon giving the 
prefect of the pretorian band the fword, according to 
cuflom, he made ufe of this remarkable expreffion, 
“ Take this fword, and ufe it, if I have merit, for me; 
if otherwife, againft me.” After which he added, 
That he who gave laws was the firR who was bound to 
obferve them. His failings were his love of women, 
which, however, never hurried him beyond the bounds 
of decency; and his immoderate paffion for war, to 
which he had been bred up from his childhood. The 
firR war he was engaged in after his coming to the 
throne was with the Dacians, who during the reign of 
Domitian, had committed numberlefs ravages upon the 
provinces of the empire. He therefore raifed a power¬ 
ful army, and with great expedition inarched into thofe 
barbarous countries, where he was vigoroufly oppofed 
by Decebalus, the Dacian king, who for a long time 
withflood his boldefi efforts ; but was at laff entirely 
reduced, and his kingdom made a Roman piovince. 
See DaciA. At his return to Rome, he entered the 
city in triumph ; and the rejoicings for his victories lafled 
for the fpace of 120 days. 

Having thus given peace and profperity to the em¬ 
pire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, honoured, and 
almofl adored, by his fubjefts. He adorned the city 
with public buildings; he freed it from fuch men as 
lived by their vices ; he entertained perfons of merit 
with the utmoR familiarity ; and fo little feared his 
enemies, that he could fcarcely be induced to fuppofe 
that he had any. 

He pfrfe- ft been h a PPy for this great prince’s memory, 
cutes the if he had Ihown equal clemency to all his fubjedts; but, 
Chriftiaus., about the ninth year of bis reign, he was perfuaded to 


look u-pon the 'Chriflians with a fufpicious eye. The Re»e. 
extreme veneration which he profeffed for the religion 
of the empire, fet him fedulonfly to oppofe every inno¬ 
vation, and the progrefs of ChriAianity feemed to alarm 
him. A law had lor fome time before been paffed, in 
which all Heterise, or focieties diffenting from the efla- 
blifhed religion, were confidered as illegal, being repu¬ 
ted nurferies cf impoflure and fedition. Under the 
fandtion of this law, the Chrillians were perlecuted in 
all parts of the empire. Great numbers of them were 
put to death, as well by popular tumults as by edidts 
and judicial proceedings. However, the perfecuti'-n 
ceafed after fome time ; for the emperor having advice 
from Pliny, the pro-conful in Bithynia, of the innocence 
and fimplicity of the Chriflians, and of their inoffenfive 
and moral way of living, hefufpended their puniftiments. 

But a total flop was put to them upon Tiberianus the 
governor of PaleRine’s fending him word, That he was 
wearied out with executing the.laws againR the Gali¬ 
leans, who crouded to execution in fuch multitudes, 
that he was at a lofs how to.proceed. Upon this in¬ 
formation, the emperor gave orders, that the Chriflians 
fhould not be fought after; but if any offered them- 
felves, that they fhould fuffer. In this manner the rage 
of perfecution ceafed, and the emperor found leifure to 
turn the force of his arms againR the Armenians and 
Parthians, who now began to throw off all fubmiffion 
to Rome. ^8 

While he was employed in thefe wars, there was a T;>furrec- 
dreadful infurredtion of the Jews rn all parts of the em- tion of the 
pire. This wretched people, Rill infatuated, and ever J ews - 
expedfing fome fignal deliverer, took the advantage of 
Trajan’s abfence in the eaft to maflacre all the Greeks 
and Romans whom they got into their power, without 
reludtance or mercy. This rebellion firR began in Cy- 
rene, a Roman province in Africa; from thence the 
flame extended to Egypt, and next to the ifland of Cy¬ 
prus. Thefe places they in a manner difpeopled with, 
ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were fuch, that 
they eat the fleffi of their enemies, wore their fkins, 
fawed them afunder, eaR them to wild beafls, made them 
kill each other, and Rudied new torments by which to 
deflroy them. However, thefe cruelties were of no 
long duration: the governors of the refpedtive provinces 
making head againR their tumultuous fury, foon treat¬ 
ed them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them to 
death, not as human beings, but as outragious pefls 
to fociety. As the Jews had pradtifed their cruelties 
in Cypius particularly, a law was publicly enadted, by 
which it was made capital for any Jew to fet foot on 
the ifland. 

During thefe bloody tranfadfions, Trajan was pro- Sacteffesof 
fecuting his fucceffes in the eaR. His firfl march was Trajan in 
into Armenia, the king of which country had difclaimed the 
all alliance with Rome, and received the enfigns ofroy. 
alty and dominion from the monarch of Parthia. How¬ 
ever, upon the news of Trajan’s expedition, his fears 
were fo great, that he abandoned his country to the 
invaders ; while the greatefl part of his governors and 
nobility came fubmiffively to the emperor,, acknow¬ 
ledging themfelves his fubjedts, and making him the 
mofl coflly prefents. Having in this manner taken 
poffeflion of the whole country, and gotten the king 
into his power, he marched into the dominions of the 

king 
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There entering the opulent kingdom his forces in the eaft ; and continued his journey to- -Rome, 

wards Rome, where the mod magnificent preparations 
were made for his arrival. However, he had 


king of Parthla. 
of Mefopotamia, he reduced it into the form ©f a Ro¬ 
man province. From thejace he went agaiuft the Par- 
thians, marching on foot at the head of his army; in 
this manner croffing the rivers, and conforming to ail 
the feverities of diic plin? which were impofed on the 
meancft foldier. His fucceffes againft the Parthians 
were great and numerous. He conquered Syria and 
Chaldea, and took the famous city of Babylon. Here, 
attempting to crofs the Euphrates, he was oppofed by 
the enemy, who were refolved to Hop his paffage : but 
he fecretly caufed boats to be made upon the adjoining 
mountains ; and bringing them to the water fide, paffed 
•his army with great expedition, not, however, without 
great daughter on both iides. From thence he tra¬ 
veled tracts of country which had never before been 
invaded by a Roman army, and ieemed to take a plea- 
fure in. purfuing the fame march which Alexander the 
Great had formerly marked out for him. Having 
paffied the rapid ftreams of the Tigris, he advanced to 
the city Ctefiphon, which he took, and opened himfelf 
a paffage into Perfia, where he made many conquefts, 
that were rather fpiendid than ferviceable. After fub- 
duing all the country bordering on the Tigris, he 
marched fouthward to the Perfian gulph, where he fub- 
dued a monarch who poflbffed a confiderable ifland 
made by the divided ftreams of that river. Here, win¬ 
ter coming cm, he was in danger of lofing the greateft 
part of his army by the inclemency of the climate and 
the inundations of the river. He therefore with inde¬ 
fatigable pains fitted out a fleet, and failing down the 
Perfian gulph, entered the Indian ocean, conquering, 
even to the Indies, and fubduing a part of them to the 
Roman empire. He was prevented from purfiling fur¬ 
ther conquefts in this diftant country, both by the re¬ 
volt of many of the provinces he had already fubdued, 
and by the fcarcity of provifions, which feemed to con¬ 
tradict the reports of the fertility of the countries he 
was induced to invade. The inconveniences of increa- 
fing age alfo contributed to damp the ardour of this 
enterprife, which at one time he intended to purfue to 
the confines of the earth. Returning, therefore, along 
the Perfian gulph, and fending the fenate a particular 
account of all the nations he had conquered, the names 
of which alone compofed a long catalogue, he prepared 
to puniffi thofe countries which had revolted from him. 
He began by laying the famous city of Edeffa, in Me¬ 
fopotamia, in allies ; and in a lhort fpace of time, not 
only retook all thole places which had before acknow¬ 
ledged fubjeflion, but conquered many other provinces, 
fo as to make himfelf mailer of the moll fertile king¬ 
doms of all Afia. In this train of fucceffes he fcarce 
met with a repulfe, except before the city Atra, in the 
deferts of Arabia. Wherefore judging that this was a 
proper time for bounding his conquefts, he refolved to 
give a mailer to the countries he had fubdued. With 
this refolution he repaired to the city Ctefiphon, in 
Perfia; and there, with great ceremony, crowned Par- 
thamafpates king of Parthia, to the great joy of all his 
fubjefls. He eftablilhed another king alfo over the 
kingdom of Albania, near the Cafpian fea. Then 
placing governors and lieutenants in other provinces, 
he refolved to return to his capital in a more magnifi¬ 
cent manner than any of his predeceffors had done be¬ 
fore him. He accordingly left Adrian general of all 
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farther than the province of Cilicia, when he found 
himfelf too weak t-o proceed in his ufual manner. He 
therefore caufed himfelf to be carried on Ihip-board 
to the city of Seleucia, where he died of the apo¬ 
plexy, having been attacked by that diforder once 
before. During the time of his indil'pofitiofl, his wife 
Piotina conftantiy attended near him; and, knowing 
the emperor’s diflike to Adrian, it is thought forged 
the will, by which he was adopted to fucceed. 

Trajan died in the 63d year of his age, after a reign He dies, 
of nineteen years fix months and fifteen days. How and is fuc- 
highly he was efteemed by his fubjefls appears by their ceed . tc * by 
manner of bleffiug his fucceffors, always wilhing them Adnan ‘ 
the fortune ot Auguftus, and the goodnefs of Trajan. 

His military virtues, however, upon which he chiefly 
valued himfelf, produced no real advantages to his 
country ; and all his conquefts difappeared, when the 
power was withdrawn that enforced them. 

Adrian was by defcent a Spaniard, and his anceftors 
were of the fame city where Trajan was born. He was 
nephew to Trajan-, and married to Sabina his grand¬ 
niece. When Trajan was adopted to the empire, Adrian 
was a tribune of the army in Msefia, and was fent by the 
troops to congratulate the emperor on his advancement. 

However, his brother-in-law, who defired to have an 
opportunity of congratulating Trajan himfelf, fupplied 
Adrian with a carriage that broke down on the way. 

But Adrian was refolved to lofe no time, and perform¬ 
ed the reft of the journey on foot. This affiduity was 
very pleafing to the emperor 5 but he difliked Adrian 
from feveral more prevailing motives. His kinfman 
was expenfive, and involved in debt. He was, befides, 
inconftant, capricious, and apt to envy another’s repu¬ 
tation. Thefe were faults, that, in Trajan’s opinion, 
could not be compenfated either by his learning or his 
tatents. His great fkill in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, his intimate acquaintance with the laws of his 
country and the philofophy of the times, were no in¬ 
ducement to Trajan, who, being bred himfelf a foldier, 
defired to have a military man to fucceed him. For 
this reafon it was that the dying emperor would by 
no means appoint a fucceffor ; fearful, perhaps, of in¬ 
juring his great reputation, by adopting a perfon that 
was unworthy. His death, therefore, was concealed 
for fome time by PloLjna his wife, till Adrian had 
founded the inclinations of the army, and found them 
firm in his interefts. They then produced a forged 
inftrument, importing that Adrian was adopted to 
fucceed in the empire. By this artifice he was defi¬ 
ed by all orders of 'the ftate, though then abfent 
from Rome, being left at Antioch as general of the 
forces in the eaft. 

Upon Adrian’s eleftion, his firft care was to write 
the fenate, excufing himfelf for affirming the empire 
without their previous approbation; imputing it to the 
hafty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the fe¬ 
nate ought not long to remain without a head. He 
then began to purfue a courfe quite oppofite to that of 
his predeceffor, taking every method of declining war, 
and promoting the ar s of peace. He was quite fatis- 
fied with preferving the ancient limits of the empire, 
and fe«$aed no way ambitious of exteafive conqueft. 

, For. 
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For this reafon he abandoned all die conquefts which the limits of the empire, or even to defend ' it again ft Rome. 
Trajan had made, judging them to be rather an incon- the barbarous nations who furrounded it. During all 
venience than an advantage to the empire ; and made this fpace, only fome inconfiderable provinces to the 


3 6t irajan had made, judging them to be ratner an mcon- 
He aban- venience than an advantage to the empire ; and made 
(tensall the the river Euphrates the boundary of the empire, pla- 
eaftern c ; n g t }j e l e gi on s along its banks to prevent the incur- 

of^drian ^ ons °f the enemy. 

Having thus fettled the affairs of the eaft, and lea¬ 
ving Severus governor of Syria, he took his journey by 
land to Rome, fending the allies of Trajan thither by 
fea. Upon his approach to. the city, he was informed 
of a magnificent triumph that was preparing for him ; 
but this he modeftly declined, defiring that thofe ho- 


northward of Italy, and part of the ifland of Britain, 
had been fubjugated. However, as yet, nothing was 
loft ; but the degeneracy and corruption of the people 
had fown thofe feeds of diffolution which the empire 
quickly began to feel. The diforders were grown to 
fuch an height that even Trajan himfelf could not cure 
them. Indeed his eaftern conquefts could fcarce have 
been preferved though the republic, had been exifting 
in all its glory ; and therefore they were quietly re- 


nours might be paid to Trajan’s memory which they figned by his fucceffor Adrian, as too diftant, difaffee 

vjir* t r 1* T r c ‘ _ i i i _ .1 i_i 


had defigned for him. In confequence of this com¬ 
mand, a mod fuperb triumph was decreed, in which 
Trajan’s ftatue was carried as a principal figure in the 
proceflion, it being remarked that he was the only 
man that ever triumphed after he was dead. Not con¬ 
tent with paying him thefe extraordinary honours, his 
allies were placed in a golden urn, upon the top of a 
column 140 feet high. On this were engraven the 
particulars of all his exploits in baffo relievo; a work 
of great labour, and which is ftill remaining. Thefe 
teftimonies of refpedt to the memory of his predeceffor 
did great honour to the heart of Adrian. His virtues, 
however, were contrafted by a ftrange mixture of vices; 
or to fay the truth, he wanted ftrength of mind to 
preferve his general redtitude of character without de¬ 
viation. As an emperor, however, his condudt was 
mod admirable, as all his public tranfa&ions appear 
didtated by the founded policy and the mod difin- 
lerefted wifdom. But thefe being already enumerated 
under the article Adrian, it would be fuperfluous to 
repeat them in this place. He was fucceeded by 
Marcus Antoninus, afterwards furnamed the Pious , 
whom he adopted fome time before his death. See 
364 Antoninus Pius. 

Caufes oF From the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
the decline we may date the decline of the Roman empire. From 
of the Ro- t ji e t j me 0 y Csefar to that of Trajan, fcarce any of the 
»ire. em " emperors had either abilities or inclination to extend 


ted, and ready to be over-run by the barbarous nations. 
The province of Dacia, being nearer to the centre of 
government, was more eafily preferved ; and of confe¬ 
quence remained for a long time fubjedt to Rome. 
During the 23 years of the reign of Antoninus, few 
remarkable events happened.' The hiftorians of thofe 
times are exceffive in their praifes of his juftice, ge- 
nerofity, and other virtues, both public and private. 
He put a flop to the perfecution of the Chriftians, 
which raged in the time of Trajan and Adrian, and 
reduced the Brigantes, a tribe of Britons, who had re¬ 
volted. However, during his reign, feveral calamities 
befel the empire. The Tiber, overflowing its banks, 
laid the lower part of Rome under water. The inun¬ 
dation was followed by a fire, and this by a famine, 
which fwept off great numbers, though the emperor 
took the utmoft care to fupply the city from the moft 
diftant provinces. At the fame time the cities of Nar- 
bonne in Gaul, and Antioch in Syria, together with 
the great fquare in Carthage, were deftroyed by fire; 
however, the emperor foon reftored them to their for¬ 
mer condition. He died in the year 160, univerfally 
lamented by hisfubjefts, and was fucceeded by Marcus 
Aurelius, furnamed the Philofopher, whom he had 
adopted towards the latter end of his reign. 

The tranfadtions of this emperor the reader will 
find related under the article Antoninus Philofophus, 
(a) 

After 



(a) As, after the death of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman, empire declined very faft, it may not beamifshere 
to give fome account of the military and other eftablifhments of the Roman emperors. Mr Gibbon obferves 
that, in the times of the commonwealth, the ufe of arms was confined to thofe who had fome property to de¬ 
fend, and an intereft in maintaining the laws which were propofed to be enafted. But, as the public freedom 
declined and war became degraded into a trade, thofe who had the property of the country chofe rather to hire 
others than to expofe their own perfcns, as is the cafe with our modern armies. Yet, even after all confidera- 
tion of property had been laid afide among the common foldiers, the officers continued to be chofen from among 
thofe who had a liberal education, together with a good fhare of property. However as the common foldiers, 
in which the ftrength of an army confifts, had now no more of that virtue called patriotifm, the legions which 
were formerly almoft invincible, no longer fought with the fame ardour as before. In former times, the pro- 
fdfion of a foldier was more honourable than any other; but, when the foldiers came to be looked upon as hire¬ 
lings, the honour of the profeffion funk of courfe, and, by this means, one of the ftrongeft motives which the 
foldiers had to fubmit to their fevere difcipline, and exert themfelves againft their enemies, was removed. On 
the very firft entrance of a foldier into the Roman fervice, a folemn oath was adminiftered to him, by which he 
engaged never to defert his ftandard ; to fubmit his own will to that of his leaders, and to facrifice his life 
for the fafety of the emperor and the empire. The attachment which the Romans had to their ftandards 
was indeed aftonifliing. The golden eagle, which appeared in the front of the legion, was almoft an objedt of 
adoration with them; and it was efteemed impious, as well as ignominious, to abandon that facred en- 
fign in the time of danger. The centurions had a right to punilh with blows, the generals with death ; and 
it was an inflexible maxim of the Roman difcipline, that a good foldier Ihould dread his officers much more than 
the enemy. 

Notwithftanding all this, fo fenfible were the Romans of the infufficiency of mere valour without fkill, that 

military 
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After the death of Marcus Aurelius, his fon Corn- 
modus fucceeded to the imperial throne without oppo¬ 
sition. He was in every refpeft unworthy of his fa¬ 


ther ; and fo prone to vice, that he was generally be- fUme. 
lieved to have been the foil, not of Marcus Aurelius, w ’' v "" 
but of a celebrated gladiator, with whom the emprefs 

Fauftina 


military exercifes were the uriremitted objeft of their difcipline. The recruits and young foldiers were con- 
llantly trained both in the morning and evening ; and even the veterans were not excufod from the daily repeti¬ 
tion of their exereife, Large fheds were erefted in the winter-quarters of the troops, that thefe ufeful labours 
might not be interrupted by tempeftuous weather, and the weapons ufed in thefe imitations of war were always 
twice as heavy as thofe made ufe of in real aftion. The foldiers were diligently inftmfted to march, to run, leap, 
fwim, carry heavy burdens, and handle every fpecies of weapon either for offence or defence ; to form a variety 
of evolutions ; and to move to the found of flutes in the pyrrhic or martial dance. It was the policy of the ableft 
generals, and even of the emperors themfelves, to encourage thefe military ftudies by their prefence and ex¬ 
ample ; and we are informed that Adrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condefcended to indraft the unexperien¬ 
ced foldiers, to reward the diligent, and fometimes to difpute with them the prize of fuperior ftrength and dex¬ 
terity. Under the reigns of thofe princes, the fcience of taftics was cultivated with fuccefs; and, as long as 
the empire retained any vigour, their military infti uftions were refpefted as the moft perfeft model of Roman 
difcipline. 

From the foundation of the city, as the Romans had in a manner been continually engaged in war, many alte¬ 
rations had taken place in the conftitution of the legions. In the time of the emperors, the heavy-armed infan¬ 
try, which compofed its principal ftrength, was divided into io cohorts and 55 companies, under the orders of a 
correfpondent number of tribunes and centurions. The firft cohort, which always claimed the poll of honour 
and the cuftody of the eagle, was formed of 1105 foldiers, the moft approved for valour and fidelity. The re¬ 
maining nine cohorts confifted each of 555; and the whole body of legionary infantry confided of 6100 men. 
Their arms were uniform, and excellently adapted to the nature of their fervice; an open helmet with a lofty 
creft ; a breaft-plate or coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and a large buckler of their left arm. Their buckler 
was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, and two and an half in bieadth ; framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and fttongly guarded with brafs plates. Beiides a lighter fpear, the legionary 
carried the pilum, a ponderous javelin about fix feet long, and terminated by a maffy triangular point of fteel 18 
inches in length. This weapon could do execution at the diftance of 10 or 12 paces; but its ftroke was fo pow¬ 
erful, that no cavalry durft venture within its reach, and fcarce any armour could be formed proof againft it. As - 
fnon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his.fword, and rallied forward to clofe with the enemy. It 
was a Ihort well-tempered Spanilh blade with a double edge, and equally calculated for the purpofes of pulhing- 
and ftriking ; but the foldier was always inftrufted to prefer the former ufe of his own weapon, as his body re¬ 
mained thereby the lefs expofed, while at the fame time he inflifted a more dangerous wound on his adverfary. 
The legion was ufually drawn up eight deep ; and the regular diftance of three feet was left between the files-- 
and ranks. Thus the foldier poffeffed a free fpace for his arms and motions; and fuffieient intervals were allow¬ 
ed, through which feafonablq reinforcements might be introduced to the relief of the combatants. The cavalry,, 
without which the force of the legion remained imperfeft, was divided into ten troops or fquadrons : the firft, 
as the companion of the firft cohort, confifted of 132 men ; whilft each of the other nine amounted only to 66.. 
The entire eftablilhmer.t formed a body of 726 horfe, naturally connefted with its refpeftive legion; but occu- 
fionally afting in the line, and’compofing a part of the wings of the army. The cavalry of the ancient republic 
was compi led of the nobleft youths of R une and Italy, who, by performing their military fervice on horfe- 
back, prepared themfelves for the offices of fenator and conful; but af ter the alteration of manners and govern¬ 
ment which took place at the end of the commonwealth, the moft wealthy of the equeftrian order were engaged 
in the auminiftration of juftice and of the revenue; and, whenever they embraced the profeffion of arms, they 
were immediately entrafted with a troop of horfe or a cohort of foot, and the cavalry, as well as the infantry, 
were recruited from the provinces. The horfes were bred for the moft part in Spain, or in -Cappadocia. The 
Roman troopers defpifed the complete armour which encumbered the cavalry of the eaft. Inftead of this, their 
arms confifted only of an helmet, an oblong fhield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin and a long broad- 
fwordwere their principal offenfive weapons. They feem to have borrowed the ufe of lances and iron maces 
from the barbarians. 

Befides the legionaries, the Romans, efpecially in the times of the emperors, began to take auxiliaries into 
their pay. Confiderable levies were regularly made among thole provincials who had not yet attained to the rank 
of Roman citizens. Many dependent princes and communities, difperfed rounu the frontiers, were permitted, for.- 
a while, to hold their freedom and fecurity by the tenure of military fervice. Even feleft troops of barbarians 
were compelled to enter into the fervice ; which was afterwards found to be a moft deftruftive expedient, not 
only as it carried the .Roman military ikill among barbarians who were otherwife unacquainted with it, but it" 
gave thefe auxiliaries themfelves frequent opportunities of revolting, and at laft of dethroning the. emperors at 
pleafure, and even of overturning the empire itfelf. The number of auxiliaries was feldom inferior to that of 
the legionaries themfelves. The braveft and moft faithful bands among them were placed under the command of, 
prefefts and centurions, and ferverely trained in the arts of Roman difcipline ; but the tar greater part retained, 
th 'fe arms which they had ufed in their native country. By this inftitufion, each legion, to whom a certain*. 
aumher of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itfelf every fpecies of lighter troops, and of miffile. weapons;. 
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Fauftina was fuppofed to be intimate. According to man blood, and capable from his infancy of the moil 
Mr Gibbon, however, Commodus was not, as has been inhuman addons. Nature had formed him of a weak, 
reprefented, a tiger born with an infatiate thirft of hu- rather than a wicked difpofition.. His fimplicity and 

timidity 


and was capable of encountering every nation with the advantages of its refpedtive arms and difeipline. Nor 
was the legion deftitute of what, in modern language, would be ftyled a train of artillery. This confided of io 
military engines of the largeit fize, and 56 fmalier ones; but all of them, either in an oblique or horizontal man¬ 
ner, difeharged ftones and darts with irrefiftible violence. 

The camp of a Roman legion prefented the appearance of a fortified city. As foon as the fpace was marked 
out, the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might interrupt its perfect 
regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and it may be computed that a fquare of 700 yards was fuffiei- 
ent for the encampment of 20,000 Romans, though a fimilar number of modern troops would expofe to the ene¬ 
my a front of more than treble that extent. In the midft of the camp, the prsetoriura, or general’s tent., arofe 
above the others; and the cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries, had each their refpedtive ftations appointed them. 
The ftreets were broad, and perfedtly ftraight; and a vacant fpace of 200 feet was left on all fides between the 
tents and rampart. The rampart itfelf was 12 feet high, armed , with a line of ftrong and intricate palifades, and 
defended by a ditch 12 feet deep and as much broad. This labour was performed by the legions themfelves, to 
whom the ufe of the fpade and the pick-ax was no lefs familiar than that of the fword or pilum. Whenever the 
trumpet gave the fignal of departure, the camp was almoft inftantly broke up, and the troops fell into their 
ranks without delay or confufion. Befides their arms, which the foldiers fcarcely confidered as an incumbrance, 
they wpre laden with their kitchen-furniture, the inftruments of fortification, and provifions for many days. Un¬ 
der this weight, which would opprefs a modern foldier, they were taught to advance by a regular Hep, near 20 
miles in fix hours. On the appearance of afi enemy, they threw afide their baggage, and, by eafy and rapid evo¬ 
lutions, converted the column of march into an order of battle. The {lingers and archers fkirmifhed in the front ; 
the auxiliaries formed the firft line, and were feconded or fuftained by the legions. The cavalry covered the 
flanks, and the military engines were placed in the rear. 

The numbers of the Roman armies are not eafily calculated with any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, 
however, that the legion, which confifted of 6831 Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
12,500 pien. The peace eftablifhmemt of Adrian and his fucceifors was compofed of no fewer than 30 of thefe 
formidable brigades ; and moft probably formed an army of 370,000 men. Inftead of being confined within the 
walls of fortified cities, which the Romans confidered as the refuge of weaknefs or pufillanimity, the legions were 
encamped on the banks of the great rivers, and along the frontieis of the barbarians. Three legions were fuffi- 
cient for Britain. The principal ftrength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and confifted of 16 legions, di{pofed 
in the following proportions : two in the Lower, arrd three in the Upper Germany ; one in Rhsstia; one in 
Noricum; four in Pannonja; three in Masha; and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was intruded 
to eight legions, fix of whom were placed in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. With regard to Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain, as they were far removed from any important feene of war, a fingle legion maintained the do- 
meftic tranquillity of each of thofe great provinces. Italy was defended by the city cohorts and praetorian guards 
formerly mentioned. Thefe differed nothing from the legiens in their arms and inftitutions, except in a more- 
fplendid appearance, and a lefs rigid difeipline. 

The Roman navy, though fufficient for every ufeful purpofe of government, never feemed adequate to the 
greatnefs of the empire. The policy of the emperors was directed only to preferve the peaceful dominion of the 
Mediterranean fea, which was included within their dominions, and to protedb the commerce of their fubje&s. 
Two permanent fleets were ftationed by Auguft-us, one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the other at Mifenum 
in the bay of Naples. A very confiderable force was alfo ftationed at Frejus in Provence ; and the Euxine was 
guarded by 40 {hips and 3000 foldiers. To all thefe we may add the fleet which preferved the communication 
between Gaui and Britain, and a great number of veffels conftantly maintained on the Rhine and Danube to ha- 
rafs the enemy, or intercept the pafiage of the barbarians. The whole military eftablifhment by fea and land 
amounted to about 450,000 men. 

It was not, however, to this formidable power alone that the empire owed its greatnefs. The policy of the 
laws contributed as much to its fupport as the martial eftablilhment itfelf. According to Mr Gibbon, though 
the provinces might occafionally fuffer from the partial abufe of delegated authority, the general principle of 
government was wife, Ample, and beneficent. Among thefe beneficient principles he reckons that of univerfal 
toleration ; but to this there were feveral exceptions: for the Britifti Druids were perfecuted and deftroyed by 
the Romans on account of their religion ; the Egyptians and Jews were fometimes perfecuted ; and the Chriftians 
were frequently fo, and that even under the very belt emperors, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. However, as a 
very general toleration of religious fentiments did take place under the heathen emperors of Rome, we muft cer¬ 
tainly look upon this as one of the canfe^ of the profperity of the empire. 

Another thing which greatly contributed to the ftrength and profperity of the empire, was extending of„tha 
freedom cf Rome to fo many people. “ The narrow policy (fays Mr Gibbon) of preferving, without any fo¬ 
reign mixture, the. pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune and haftened the ruin of Athens, 
and Sparta. During the moft flouiifiiing era of the Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens decreafed 
gradually from about 30,000 to 2-1,cco. If, on the contrary, we ftudy the growth of the Roman republic, we 
2 - may 
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timidity rendered him the flave of his attendants, who habit, and at length became tbs ruling pafllon of l.is 
giaduall) corrupted his mind. His ciueity, which at foul.” But, however this may be, it is certain that the 
fit it obeyed the diftates of others, degenerated into aftions of this emperor were flagitious almoft be\ or.d 
Von. XVI. 3 1 a paral'cl. 


may difeover, that notwithftanding the inceflant demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in the tin ; of 
Scrvius Tullius, amounted to no more than 83,000, were multiplied, before the end of the focial war, to the num¬ 
ber o! 463,000 men a.ble to bear arms in the l'ervice of their country. When the allies of Rome claimed an equ.il 
fhare of honours and privileges, the fenate preferred the chance of war to a conceflion ; however, at lad, all the 
Italian Hates, except the Samnitcs and Lucanians, were admitted into the bofom of the republic, and f on con¬ 
tributed to the tuin of puolic freedom. When the popular ail’emblies had been fuppreffed by the adminiftration 
of the emperors, the conquerors were diftinguilhed from the vanquifhed nations only as the firfk and moft 
honourable order of fubjefts ; and their increafe, however rapid, was no longer expofed to the fame dan¬ 
gers. Yet the princes who adopted the maxims of Auguftus, guarded with the drifted care the diguit) c: 
the Roman name, and dili'ufed the freedom of the city with a prudent liberality. 

“ Till the privileges of Inc Romans had been progreffively extended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an 
important didinction was preferved between Italy and the provinces. The edates of the Italians were exempted 
from taxes, and their perfons from the arbitrary jurifdiftion of governors. From the foot of the Alps to the 
extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. The provinces of the empire were 
dedituie of any public force or conditutional freedom. The free dates and cities, which had embraced the caufe 
of Rome, were infenfibly funk into real fervitude. The public authority was every where engroffed by the 
miniders of the fenate and of the emperors, and that authority was abfolute. But the fame falutary maxims 
of government which had fecured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to the mod didant con- 
queds. A nation of Romans was gradually formed in the provinces, by the double expedient of introdu¬ 
cing colonies, and of admitting the mod faithful and deferving provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ So fenflble were the Romans of the induence of language over national manners, that it was their mod fe- 
rious care to extend with the progrefs of their arms, the ufe of the Latin tongue. The eadern provinces, how¬ 
ever, were lefs docile in this refpeft than the wedern ones ; and this obvious difference made a diltinftion between 
the two portions of the empire, w hioh became very remarkable when it began to decline. Nor was the influence 
of the Greek language and fentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated country. Their em¬ 
pire, by the progrefs of colonies and co.iqueft, had been diffufed from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and Nile. 
Afia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a filent 
revolution into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts, thofe princes united the elegance of Athens 
with the luxury of the eaft ; and the example of the court was imitated, at an humble didance, by the higher 
ranks of their fubjefts. Such was the general divifion of the Roman empire into the Latin and Greek lan¬ 
guages ; to which we may add a third didinftion for the body of the natives in Syria, and efpecially in 
Egypt. The ufe of their ancient dtalefts, by fecluding them from the commerce of mankind, checked the 
improvements of thefe barbarians. The flothful effeminacy of the former expofed them to the contempt, 
the fullen ferncioufnefs of the latter excited the averfion, of the Roman conquerors. They feldom defired 
or deferved the freedom of the city; and it is remarked, that more than 230 years elapfed after the ruin 
of the Ptolemies, before a native Egyptian was admitted into the fenate of Rome. 

“ The number of fubjefts who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of flaves, can¬ 
not now be fixed with fuch accuracy as the importance of the objeft would deferve. We are informed, that 
when the emperor Claudius exercifed the office of cenfor, he took an account of 6,954,000 Roman citizens ; 
who, with the proportion of women and children, mud have amounted, to about 20,000,000 of fouls. The 
multitude of fubjefts of an inferiur rank was uncertain and fluctuating : but after weighing with attention 
every circumdance which could influence the balance, it feems probable that there exifled, in the time of 
Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there were Roman citizens, of either fex, and of every age; 
and that the flaves were at lead equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total 
amount of this imperfeft calculation would rife to about J20 millions of perfons; a degree of population 
which poffibly exceeds that of modern Europe, and forms the mod numerous fociety that has ever been 
united under the fame fydem of government. 

“ Domedic peace and union were the natural confequences of the moderate and comprehenfive policy 
embraced by the Romans. The vanqudhed nations, blended into one great people, refigned the hope, nay 
even 'the wiffi, of refuming their independence, and fcarcely confidered their own evidence as didinft from 
the exidence of Rome. The edablifhed authority of the emperors pervaded, without an effort, the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exercifed with the fame facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
Nile, as on thofe of the Tiber. The legions were aediued to ferve againit the public enemy, and the civil 
magidrate feldom required the aid of a military force. 

“ It was fcarcely poffible that the eyes of contemporaries fiiould difeover in the public felicity the latent caufes 
of decay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform government of the, Romans, introduced a flow and 
fecret poifon into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the fame level ; the 
fire of genius was extinguifhed, and even the military fpirit evaporated. The natives of Europe were brave and 
robufl. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum, fupplied the legions with excellent foldiers, and confiituted the 
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P. >ru. a parallel. Many very ftrange in fiances of his cruelty 
nre related by the ancients. He is faid to have cut 
alunder a corpulent rr.au whom he faw walking along 
the flreet; partly, to try his own ftrength, in which he 
greatly excelled ; and partly, as he himfelf owned, out 
cf curio fit y, to fee his entrails drop out at once. He 
took pleufure in cutting off the feet, and putting out 
the eyes, ofluch as he met in his rambles through the 
city ; telling the former, after he had thus maimed 
them, that now they belonged to the nation of Mono- 
potlii; and the latter, that they were now become Luf- 
cinii, alluding to the word lufcus, “one-eyed.” Some 
he murdered becaufe they were negligently dreffed; 
others, becaufe they feemed to be trimmed with too 
much nicety. He pretended to great (kill in furgery, 
efpecially at letting blood : but fometimes, inftead of 
eafing by that means tliofe whom he vifited, or who 
were prevailed upon to recur to him, he cut off, by way 
of diverfion, their ears and nofes. His lewdnefs and 
debaucheries wet e equally remarkable, and equally in¬ 
famous. However, he is faid to have been exceedingly 
well Ikilled in archery, and to have performed incre¬ 
dible feats in that way. He excelled all men in 
itrength ; and is faid to have run an elephant through 
with his fpear, and to have killed in the amphitheatre 
100 lions, one after another, and each of them at one 
blew. Forgetful of his dignity, he entered the lifts 
with the common gladiators, and came off conqueror 
735 times; whence he often fubferibed himfelf in his 
letters, the conqueror of 1000 gladiators . 

The public tranfaflions of this reign were but very 


peace with f ew> goon after his father’s death, Commodus conclu- 

thebarba- a peace with the Marcommanni, Quadi, &c. 
inns, 1 


on 


the following conditions. 1. That they fliould not 
fettle within five miles of the Danube. z. That they 
fhould deliver up their arms, and fu-pply the Romans 
with a. certain number of troops when required. 3. 
That they lhould aflemble but once a month, in one 
place only, and that in prefence of a Roman centu¬ 
rion. 4. That they lhould not make war upon the Ja- 
zyges, Buri, or Vandals, without the confent of the 
people of Rome. On the other hand, Commodus pro- 
mifed to abandon, which he accordingly did, all the 
caftles and fortreffes held by the Romans in their coun¬ 
try, excepting fuch as were within five miles of 'the 
Danube. With the other German nations, whom his 
father had almoft entirely reduced, he concluded a very 
di(honourable peace; nay, of fome he purchafed it with 
large fums of money. 

Soon after the return of the emperor to Rome, his 
filler Lucilla, perceiving that he was univerfally abhor¬ 
red on account of his cruelty, formed a confpiracy 
againft his life. Among the confpirators were many 
fenators of diftindfion. It was agreed among them that 
they fliould fall upon the emperor while he was going 
to the amphitheatre through a narrow and dark paffage ; 
and that Claudius Pnmpeianus, to whom Lucilla had 
betrothed her daughter, fliould give the firft blow. But 
he, inftead of ftriking at once, lhowed him the naked 
dagger, and cried out, “ This prefent the fenate fends, 
you fo that the guards had time torefeuethe empe* 
ror, and to feize the confpirators, who were foon after 
put to death. The emperor banifhed his filler to the 
ifland of Capre®, where he foon after caufed her to be 
privately murdered. 

The favourite minifter of Commodus was one Pe- 


Romfr 


rennis ; 


real ftrength of the monarchy. Their perfonal valour remained ; but they no longer poffeffed that public cou¬ 
rage which is nourilhed by the love of independence, the fenfe of national honour, the prelence of danger, and 
the habit of command. They received laws and governors from the will of their fovereign, and trolled for 
their defence to a mercenary army. The pofterity of their boldeft leaders were contented with the rank of 
citizens, and fubje&s. The mod afpiring fpirits reforted to the court or ftandard of the emperors ; and the 
deferted provinces, deprived of political ftrength or union, infenfibiy funk into the languid indifference of pii- 
v ate life. 

“ The love of letters, almoft infeparable from peace and refinement, was fafhionable among the fubje&s of 
Adrian and the Antonines; who were themfelves men of learning and curiofity. It was diffufed over the whole 
extent of their empire ; the moft northern tribes of Britons had acquired a tafte for rhetoric ; Homer as well as 
Virgil were transcribed and ftudied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube ; and the moft liberal rewards fought 
out the fainteft glimmerings of literary merit. The fciences of phyfic and aftronomy were cultivated v. ith fome 
degree of reputation ; but, if we except Lucian, an age of indolence pafled away without producing a Angle wri¬ 
ter of genius who deferved the attention of pofterity. The authority of Plato, of Ariftotle, of Zeno, and Epi¬ 
curus, Hill reigned in the fchools; and their fyftems, tranfmitted with blind deference from one generation o f dif- 
ciples to another, precluded every generous attempt to correct the errors or enlarge the bounds of the human, 
mind. The beauties of the poets and orators, inftead of kindling a fire like their own, produced only fervile imi¬ 
tations ; or, if any ventured to deviate from thefe models, they deviated at the fame time from good fenfe and 
propriety. The provincials of Rome, trained by an uniform artificial education, were engaged in a very une¬ 
qual competition with thofe bold ancients, who, by exprefling their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had 
already occupied every place of honour. The name of poet was almoft forgotten ; that of orator wasufurped by 
the fophifts. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators,, darkened the face of learning, and the decline 
of genius was foon followed by the corruption of tafte. 

“ Longinus obferves and laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debafed their fentiments, enerva¬ 
ted their courage, and depreffed their talents ; comparing them to pigmies, whole ftature has been diminiflied by 
cnnftant preffure on their limbs. This-diminutive ft a; tire of mankind was conftantly finking below the old ftand¬ 
ard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race of pigmi. s; when the fierce giant: of the north broke 
in and mended the puny breed. They reftored a manly freedom. 1 and* after the revolution of ten centuries* free¬ 
dom became the happy parent of tafte and faience.’* 
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Rome, rennis; who in oppreffion and cruelty feerr.s to have der. Be this as it will, the populace afcribed all Rome, 
been nothing inferior to thofe of the moil tyrannical their calamities to this hated minifter; and one day, 
emperors. During the firft part of the reign of Com- while the people were celebrating the Circaffian games, 
modus he ruled with an abfolute fway ; but at laft was a troop of children, having at their head a young wo- 
torn in pieces by the enraged foldiery, whom he had man of an extraordinary ftature and fieree alpedt, en- 
offended by his too great feverity. He was fucceeded tering the circus, began to utter aloud many bitter in- 
in his place by a freedman named Oleander ; for the em- vedlives and dreadful curfes againft Cleander ; which 
peror himfelf was fo much taken up with his plea- being for fome time anfvvered by the people with other 
lures, that he could not bellow even a moment on the invedlives and curies, the whole multitude rofe all of a 


affairs of Hate. The new minifter abufed his power 
in a more flagrant manner than even his predecefior 
had done. By him all things were openly fet to fale ; 
offices, provinces, public revenues, juftice, and the lives 
of men both innocent and guilty. The minifter, who 
ruled the emperor without controul, infufed fuch ter¬ 
rors into his timorous mind, that he changed the cap¬ 
tains of his guards almoft continually. One Niger en¬ 
joyed the dignity only fix hours; another only five 
days ; and feveral others a djll Ihorter fpace. Moll of 
thole officers loft; their lives along with their employ¬ 
ments ; being accufedof'treafon by Cleander, who con¬ 
tinually folicited, and at laft obtained, that important 
g poll for himfelf. 

Revolt of y ear 1 ^7 happened a remarkable revolt. One 

Maternus. Maternus, a common foldier, having fled from his co¬ 
lours, and being joined by many others guilty of the 
fame crime, grew in a fhort time fo powerful, the ban¬ 
ditti flocking to him from all parts, that he over-ran 
and plundered great part of Gaul and Spain ; ftormed 
the ftrongeft cities; and ftruck the emperor and people 
of Rome with fuch terror, that troops were raifed, and 
armies difpatched againft him. Pefcennius Niger was 
fent to make head againft him in Gaul, where he be¬ 
came very intimate with Severus, who was then gover¬ 
nor of Lyons, and who wrote a letter to the emperor, 
commending the prudent and gallant behaviour of Ni¬ 
ger in purfuing the rebels. Maternus, finding himfelf 
reduced to great ftraits, divided his men into feveral 
fmall bands, and marched privately with them by diffe¬ 
rent ways into Italy ; having nothing lefs in view than 
to murder the emperor during the folemnity which was 
kept annually in honour of the mother of the gods, 
and on his death to feize upon tire empire for himfelf. 
They all arrived at Rome undifcovered ; and feveral of 
his men had already mixed themfelves with the empe¬ 
ror’s guards, when others of his own party betrayed 
him. He was immediately feized and executed ; and 
his death put an end to the difturbances which fome of 
his followers had begun to raife in other provinces. 
In tire fame year broke out the raoft dreadful plague, 
fays Dio Caffius, that had been known. It lafted two 
or three years; and raged with the greateft violence at 
Rome, where it frequently carried off 2000 perfons 
a-day. The following year a dreadful fire, which con- 
fumed a great part of the city, was kindled by light¬ 
ning ; and at the fame time the people were afflidted 
with a dreadful famine, occafioned, according to fome 
authors, by Cleander, who, having now in view nothing 
lefs than the fovereignty itfelf, bought up underhand 
all the corn, in order to raife the price of it, and gain 
the affedlions of the fold ; ery and people by diftribu- 
tiiig 't among them. Others tell us, however, that 
Papirius Dionyfius, uhofe province it was to fupply 
the city with provifions, contributed towards the fa¬ 
mine, in order to make the people rife againft Clean- 


fudden, and flew to the place where Cleander at that 
time refided with the emperor. There, renewing their 
invedlives, they demanded the head of the minifter who 
had been the occafion of fo many calamities. Here¬ 
upon Cleander ordered the praetorian cavalry to charge 
the multitudewhich they did accordingly, driving 
them with great flaughter into die city. But the po¬ 
pulace difcharging fhowers of Hones, bricks, and tiles, 
from the tops of the houfes and from the windows, 
and the city-guards at the fame time taking part with 
the people, the praetorian horfe were foon obliged to 
fave themfelves by flight: nor was the flaughter ended 
till the emperor, appriled of the tumult, caufed the head 
of Cleander to be ftruck off and thrown out to the en- ,<57 
raged populace. The emperor himfelf did not long fur- Commodus 
vive Cleander; being cut off by a confpiracy of Marcia murdered, 
his favourite concubine, Lstus captain of die guards, 
and Ecledtus his chamberlain. 

No fooner was the death of Commodus known, than 
the fenate affembled, and declared him a public enemy, 
loading him with curfew, ordering his ftatues to be bro¬ 
ken to pieces, and his name to -be rafed out of all public 
infcriptions ; and demanded his body, that it might be 
dragged through the ftreets, and thrown into the Ti- 6g 
ber. But Helvius Pertinax, whom the confpirators Pertinax 
had previoufly defignedfor the empire, and who had raifed to 
already affumed it, prevented fuch an outrage, by let- the empire, 
ting the fenators know that Commodus was already 
buried. This extraordinary perfonage had paffed 
through many changes of fortune. He was originally 
the fon of an enfranchifed flave, called JEllus, who 
only gave him fo much learning as to qualify him for 
keeping a little Ihop in the city. He then became a 
fchoolmafter, afterwards ftudied the law, and after 
that became a foldier; in which Ration his behaviour 
was fuch as oaufed him to be foon made captain of 
a cohort againft the Parthians. Being thus introdu¬ 
ced to arms he went through the ufual gradation of 
military preferment in Britain and Moefia, until be be¬ 
came the commander of a legion under Aurelius. In 
this ftation he performed fuch excellent fervices againft 
the barbarians, that he was made conful, and fuccef- 
fively governor of Dacia, Syria, and Afia Minor. In 
the reign of Commodus he was banifhed ; but foon after 
recalled, and fent into Britain to reform the abufes in 
the army. In this employment his ufual extraordinary 
fortune attended him: he was oppofed by a fedition 
among the legions, and left for dead among many 
others that were {lain. However, he got over this 
danger, feverely punifhed the mutineers, and eftablifh- 
ed regularity and difcipline amonsc the troops he was 
fent to command. From thence he was removed into 
Africa, where the fedition of the foldiers had like to 
have been as fatal to him as in h ; s former government. 

Removing from Africa, and fatigued with an aflive 
life, he betook himfelf to retirement: but Commodus, 

3 I 2 willing 
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willing to keep him ftill in view, made him prefeft of ly intreated him to fly to the body of the people, and Rome, 
the city; which employment he filled, when the con- intereft them in his defence. However, he rejedted 
fpirators fixed upon him as the propereft perfon to fuc- their advice; declaring, that it was unworthy his im- 
eeed to the empire. perial dignity, and all his pad aftions, to fave himfelf 

His being advanced by Commodus only ferved to by flight. Having thus refolved to face the rebels, he 
increafe his fears of falling as an objedt of his fufpi- had fome hopes that his prefence alone would terrify 
cions ; when therefore the confpirators repaired to his and confound them. But what could his former vir- 
houfe by night, he confidered their arrival as a com- tues, or the dignity of command, avail againft a tumul- 
mand from the emperor for his death. Upon Lsetus tuous rabble, nurfed up in vice and minifters of for- 
entering his apartment, Pertinax, without any fhow of mer tyranny ? One Thaufius, a Tungrian, ftruck him 
fear, cried out, That for many days he had expefted with his lance on the bread, crying out, “ The fol- 
to end his life in that manner, wondering that the em- diers fend you this.” Pertinax finding all was over, 
peror had deferred it fo long. However, he was not covered his head with his robe, and funk down, man- 
a little furprifed when informed of the real caufe of gled with a multitude of wounds, which he received 
their vifit; and being ftrongly urged to accept of the from various aflaffins.. Ecledtus, and fome more of his 
369 empire, he at laft complied with their offer. attendants, who attempted to defend him, were alfo- 

His excel- . Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaim- {lain: his fon and daughter only efcaped, who hap- 
lent reign. ec j emperor: foon after the citizens and fenate confent- pened to be lodged out of the palaces Thus, after a 
ed ; the joy for the eledtion of a new foveieign being reign of three months, Pertinax fell a facrifice to the 
fcarce equal to that for the death of the former. The licentious fury of the prastorian army. From the num- 
provinces quickly followed the example of Rome; fo berofhis adventures, he was called the tennis-ball of 
that he began his reign with univerfal fatisfadlion to Fortune; and certainly no man ever experienced fuch a 
the whole empire, in the 68 th year of his age. variety of fituations with fo blamelefs a charadter. 

Nothing could exceed the wifdom and juftice of this The foldiers having committed this outrage, retired Theempir* 
monarch’s reign the fhort time it continued. He pu- with great , precipitation ; and getting out of the city expofed to 
nifhed all thofe who had ferved to corrupt the late em- to the reft of their companions, expediti'oufly fortified f a,e > an( f 
peror, and difpofed of his ill-got poffeffions to public their camp, expecting to be attacked by the citizens, 
ufes. He attempted to reftrain the licentioufnefs of Two days having paifed without any attempt of this - ’ u " 
the praetorian bands, and put a flop to the injuries and kind, they became more infolent; and willing to make 
infolences they committed againft the people. He fold ufe of the power of which they found themfelves pof- 
xnoft of the buffoons and jefters of Commodus as {laves; feffed, made proclamation, that they would fell the em- 
particularly fuch as had obfeene names. He continu- pire to whoever would purchafe it at the higheft price, 
ally frequented the fenate as often as it fat, and never In confequence of this proclamation, fo odious and un- 
refufed an audience even to the meaneft of the people, juft, only two bidders were found ; namely, Sulpicia- 
His fuccefs in foreign affairs was equal to his internal nus and Didius Julianus: The former, a confular per- 
policy. When the barbarous nations^ abroad had cer- fon, prsefeft of the city, and fon-in-law to the late em- 
tain intelligence that he was emperor, they immediate- peror Pertinax ; the latter, a confular perfon likewife, 
ly laid down their arms, well knowing the oppofition a great lawyer, and the wealthieft man in the city, 
they were to expedt from fo experienced a commander. He was fitting with fome friends at dinner when the 
His great error was avarice ; and that, in fome mea- proclamation was publifhed ; and being charmed with 

fure, ferved to haften his ruin. the profpeft of unbounded power, immediately rofe 

The prsetorian foldiers, whofe manners he had at- from table and haftened to the camp. Sulpicianus 
tempted to reform, having been long corrupted by the was got there before him ; but as he had rather pro¬ 
indulgence and profufion of their former monarchs, be- mifes than treafure to beftow, the offers of Didius, who 
gan to hate him for the parfimony and difeipline he produced immenfe fums of ready money, prevailed, 
had introduced among them. They therefore refolved He was received into the camp by a ladder, and they 
to dethrone him; and for that purpofe declared Ma- ir.ftantly fwore to obey him as emperor. From the 
ternus, an ancient fenator, emperor, and endeavoured camp he was attended by his new electors into the 
to carry him to the camp to proclaim h ; m. Maternus, city ; the whole body of his guards, which confifted of 
however, was too juft to the merits of Pertinax, and 10,000 men, ranged around him in fuch order as if 
too faithful a fubjedf, to concur in their feditious de- they had prepared for battle, and not for a peaceful 
figns; wherefore efcaping out of their hands, h# fled, ceremony. The citizens, however, refufed to confirm 
firft to the emperor, and then out of the city. They bis election; but rather curled him as he palled. Up- 
then nominated one Falco, another fenator; whom the on being conduced to the fenate-houfe, he addreffed 
fenate would have ordered for execution, had not Per- the few fenators that were prefent in a very laconic 
tinax interpofed, who declared that during his reign no fpeech : “ Fathers, you want an emperor; and I am 
37C fenator fibould fuffer death. the fitteft perfon you can choofe.” But even this, fliort 

h murder- The prsetorian foldiers then refolved unanimoufly not as itfeems, was unneceffary, iince the fenate had it not 

ed by the to ufe any fecret confpiracies, or private contrivances, in their power to refufe their approbation. His fpeech 
praetorian but boldly to feize upon the emperor and empire at being backed by the army, to whom he had given 
■o’.diers. once . They accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, about a million of fterling, fucceeded. The choice 
inarched through the ftreets of Rome, and entered the of the foldiers was confirmed by the fenate, and Di- 
palace without oppofition. Such was the terror at their dius was acknowledged emyeror, now in the 57th year 
approach, that the greateft part of the emperor’s atten- of his age. 

dants forfook him; while thofe who remained earneft- It fliould feem by this weak monarch’s conduft when 

feated, 
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feated on the throne, that he thought the government 
of an empire rather a pleafure than a toil, lnftead of 
attempting to gain the hearts of Ills fubje&s, he gave 
himfelf up to eafe and ina&ivity, utterly regardlels of 
the duties of his ftation. He was mild and gentle in¬ 
deed ; neither injuring any nor expecting to be inju¬ 
red. B.ut that avarice, by which he became opulent, 
Hill followed him in his exaltation ; fo that the very 
foldiers who elected him, foon began to deteft him for 
tliofe qualities, fo very oppofite to a military character. 
The people alfo, againfl: whofe confent he was chofen, 
were no lefs inimical. Whenever he iffued from his 
palace, they openly poured forth their imprecations 
againfl: him; crying out, that he was a thief, and had 
flolen the empire. Didius, however, in the true fpirit 
of a trader, patiently bore it all; fometimes beckoning 
them with fmiles to approach him, and teftifying his 
regard by every kind of fubmiffion. 

While Didius was thus contemptuoufly treated at 
home, two valiant generals, in different parts of the 
empire, difclaimed his authority, and boldly refolved. 
to attempt the throne for themfelves. Thefe were, Pef- 
cennius Niger, governor of Syria; and Septimius Se¬ 
verus, commander of the German legions. Niger was 
beloved by the people for his clemency and valour ; and 
the report of his propofmg Pertinax for his model, and 
refolving to revenge his death, gained him univerfal 
efteem among the people. Being thus apprifed of their 
inclinations, he eafily induced his army in Syria to 
proclaim him emperor ; and his title was, fhortly after, 
acknowledged by all the kings and potentates in Afia, 
who fent their ambaffadors to him as their lawful prince. 
The pleafure of being thus treated as a monarch, in 
feme meafure retarded his endeavours to fecure his 
title. Entirely fatisfied with the homage of thofe about 
him, he negleCted the opportunities of fuppreffing his 
rivals; and gave himfelf up to luxury and feafting at 
Antioch. The conduct of Severus, an African by birth. 
Was very different. Being proclaimed by his army, he 
began by promifing to revenge the death of Pertinax, 
and took upon him his name. He next fecured the 
fidelity of all the ftrong places in his province ; and 
then refolved, with the utmoft expedition, to march 
with his whole force direCtly to Rome. 

In the mean time, Didius, who difregarded the at- 
tempts of Niger, was greatly alarmed at thofe of Se- 
He firfl, with many folicitations, procured the 
fenate to proclaim him a traitor. He then applied 
himfelf to make the neceffary provifions to oppofe him, 
in which he found nothing but difappointment. The 
cohorts that elected him were enervated by vice and 
luxury ; the people detefted his caufe ; and the cities 
of Italy had long been difufed to the arts of war. Some 
advifed him to march forward, and meet Severus as he 
was eroding the Alps : others were for fending’ the ge¬ 
nerals upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didius, 
unequal to the tafk of empire, and quite confounded 
with the multiplicity of counfels, could take no other 
refoluticn but that of awaiting his rival’s coming at 
Rome. Accordingly, foon after being informed of his 
approach, he obtained the confent of the fenate to fend 
Iris ambaffadors, offering to make him a partner of the 
empire. But Severus rejected this offer, confcious of 
his own firength, and of the weakness of the propofer. 
The fenate foon appeared of the fame fent iments; and 
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perceiving the timidity and weaknefs of their prefent Rome, 
mafter, began to abandon him, alleging, that he who 
could not defend the empire was not worthy to govern 
it. Didius vainly endeavoured to reduce them to their 
duty, firft by intreaties, and then by threats ; but thefe 
only l'erved to haften his deftruCtion. The fenate be¬ 
ing called together, as was formerly praClifed in lire 
times of the commonwealth by the confuls, they una- 
nimoufly decreed, That Didius fliould be deprived of 
the empire, and that Severus fhould be proclaimed in 
his ftead. They then commanded Didius to be flain ; 
and fent meffengers for this purpofe to the palace, 
where they found him difarmed, and weeping among 
a few friends that ftill adhered to his intereft. When 
thn executioners began to prepare for their fatal errand, 
he expoftulated with them, demanding what crime he 
had committed ? He could not be perfuaded to think, 
that paying his money, and receiving an empire in ex¬ 
change, deferved fo fevere a punilhment. The execu¬ 
tioners, however, were neither able nor willing to en- 
. ter into the merits of the caufe ; they prefently led him 
into the fecret baths of the palace, and obliging him 
to ftretch his neck forwards, after the manner of con¬ 
demned criminals, ftruck off his head, and placed it up 
in thofe courts where he had formerly pleaded with great 
fuccefs. 

The fenate having thus difpatched Didius, fent am- Severus de- 
baffadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, granting c) ared em- 
him the enfigns and the ufual titles of empire, and in- ptror ' 
forming him of the death of Didius. Severus, who 
was now about 47 years of age, received them with all 
proper refpeCt 5 and entertaining them honourably con¬ 
tinued his march towards Rome. As he came near 
the city, his firft exertion of power was, to have all the 
praetorian foldiers who had lately fold the empire come 
forth unarmed to meet him. Thefe, though fenfible 
of their danger, had no other refource left but compli¬ 
ance ; and accordingly came forward witli branches of 
laurel, as if to welcome his approach. Severus, how¬ 
ever, foon ftiowed how little capable their prefent fub¬ 
miffion was to atone for their paft offences: after up¬ 
braiding them, in a fliort fpeecb, with all their crimes, 
he commanded them to be inftantly ftripped of their 
military habits, deprived of the name and honour of 
foldiers, and baniihed 100 miles from Rome. He then 
entered the city in a military manner, took poffeflion 
of the palace, and proroifed the fenate to conduit him¬ 
felf with clemency and juftice. However, though he 
united great vigour with the moll refined policy, yet 
his African cunning was confidered as a particular de¬ 
fect in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence ; but equally blamed for infidelity and 
cruelty. In fhort, he feemed alike difpofed to the 
performance of the greateft ads of virtue and the molt 
bloody feverities. He began his command, by feiriug 
all the children of fuch as had employments or autho¬ 
rity in the eaft, and detained them as pledges for their 
fathers loyalty. He next fupplied the city with corn ; 
and then with all poffible expedition marched againfl; 

Niger, who was ftill confidered and honoured as em¬ 
peror of the eaft. 

One of the chief obftacles to his march was, the Niger d; 
leaving behind him Clodius Albinus, commander of the feated and 


legions in Britain, whom he by all means wilhed to fe- killed, 
cure in his interefts. For this end, he endeavoured to 

prevail 
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prevail upon him, by giving him hopes of fucceeding rewards and honours; giving them fuch privileges as Rome, 
to the empire ; mfinuating, that he himfelf was decli- drengthened his own powers while they dedroyed that 
ning, and his children were as yet but infants. To de- of the date. For the foldiers, who had hitherto flrowed 
ceive him dill farther, he wrote in the fame dyle to the the dronged inclination to an abufe of power, were now 
fenate, gave him the title of Cafar, and ordered money made arbiters of the fate of emperors; and we (hall 
to be coined with his image. Thefe artifices ferving to henceforward behold them fetting them up, and de¬ 
lull Albums into falfe fecurity, Severus marched againd throning them, at pleafure. 

Niger with all his forces. After fome undecifive con- Being, thus fecure of his army, he refolved to give 
flifts, the lad great battle that was fought between way to his natural turn for conqued, and to oppofe his 
theft 1 extraordinary men was upon the plains of Iffus, arms againd the Parthians, who were then invading the 
on the very fpot where Alexander had formerly con- frontiers of the empire. Having therefore, previoufly 
quered Darius. Befides the two great armies drawn up given the government of domedic policy to one Plau- 
on the, plain, the neighbouring mountains were covered tianus,.a particular favourite of his, to whofe daughter 
with infinite numbers of people, who were merely led he married his fon Caracalla, he fet out for the ead, and 
by curiofity to become fpeftators of an engagement that profecuted the war with his ufual expedition and’fuc- 
was to determine the empire of the world. Severus was cefs. He forced fubmiffion from the king of Armenia, 
conqueror ; and Niger’s head being druck off by fome dedroyed feveral cities in Arabia Felix, landed on the 
foldiers of the conquering army, was infultingly car- Parthian coads, took and plundered the famous city 
ried through the camp on the point of a lance. Ctedphon, marched back through Paledine and Egypt, 

• This viftory fecured Severus in the poffeffion of the and at length returned to Rome in triumph, 
throne. However, the Parthians, Perfians, and fome During this interval, Plautianus, who was left to di- 
other neighbouring nations, took up arms, under a pre- reft the affairs of Rome, began to think of afpiring to 
tence of vindicating Niger’s caufe. The emperor march- the empire himfelf. Upon the emperor’s return, he 
ed againd them in perfon, had many engagements with employed a tribune of the prjetorian cohorts, of which 
them, and obtained, fuch fignal viftories over them, he was the commander, to affaffinate him, as likewife 
as enlarged the empire, and edablifhed peace in the his fon Caracalla. The tribune feemed cheerfully to 
ead. undertake this dangerous office ; but indead of going 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned his views through with it, informed Severus of his favourite’s 
againd. Albinus, whom he refolved by every means to treachery. He at fird received it as an improbable 
dedroy. For this purpofe he fent adkffins into Britain, dory, and as the artifice of fome one who envied his 
under a pretence of bringing him letters, but in reality favourite’s fortune. However, he was at lad perfuaded 
to difpatch him. Albinus being apprifed of their de- to permit the tribune to conduct Plautianus to the em. 
figns, prevented their attempt by recurring to open Perot’s apartments. With this intent, the tribune went 
force and. proclaiming himfelf emperor. Nor was he and amufed him with a pretended account of his kill- 
without a powerful army to fupport his pretenfions; of ing the emperor and his fon, defiring him, if he thought 
which Severus being fenfible, bent his whole force to it fit to fee them dead, to come with him to the pa- 
oppofe him. From the ead he continued his courfe lace. As Plautianus ardently dedred their deaths, he 
acrofs the draits of Byzantium, into the mod wedern readily gave credit to this relation ; and following the 
parts of Europe,, without intermiffion. Albinus being tribune, he was conduced at midnight into the inner- 
informed of his approach, went over to meet him with mod recedes of the palace. But what mud have been 
his forces into Gaul; fo that the campaign on both his difappointment, when, indead of finding the em- 
ddes was carried on with great vigour. Fortune feemed peror lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
for a while variable; but at lad a decifive engagement lighted up with torches, and Severus, furrounded by 
came on, which was one of the mod defperate recorded his friends, prepared in array to receive him. Being 
in the Roman hidory. It laded from morning tilj afked by the emperor, with a dern countenance, what 
night, without any feeming advantage on either fide ; had brought him there at that unfeafonable time? he 
at length the troops of. Severus began to fiy, and he was at fird utterly confounded; wherefore, not know- 
himftlf happening to fall from his horfe, the army ing what excufe to make, he ingenuoufly confeffed the 
of Albinus cried out, Victory. But the engagement whole, intreating forgivenefs for what he had intended, 
was foon renewed with vigour by Laetus, one of Seve- The emperor feemed in the beginning inclined to par- 
rus’s commanders, who came up, with a body of referve, don ; but Caracalla his fon, who from the earlied age 
defigning to dedroy both parties and make himfelf em- ffiowed a dil'pofition to cruelty, fpurned him away in 
peror. This attempt, though defigned againd both, the midd of his fupplications, and with his fword ran 
turned out entirely to the advantage of Severus. He him through the body. 

therefor’ again charged with fuch fury and exaftnefs, , Severus having efcaped this danger, fpent a confider- 
that he foon plucked the viftory from thofe who but a able time in vidting fome cities in Italy, permitting 
fhort time before feemed conquerors; and purfuing none of his officers to fell places of trud or dignity, and 
them into the city of Lyons, took Albinus prifoner, didributing judice with the drifted impartiality. He 
and cut off his head ; treating his dead body with in- took fuch an exaft order in managing his exchequer, 
fulcs that could only flow from a mean and revengeful that, notwithdanding his great expences, he left more 
temper. All the fenators who were dain in battle he money behind him than any of his predeceffors. His 
ordered to be quartered, and fuch as were taken alive armies alfo were kept upon the mod refpeftable foot- 
were immediately executed. ing ; fo that he feared no invafion. Being equally at- 

Kaving thus fecured himfelf in poffeffion of the em- tentive to the prefervation of ail parts of the empire, 
pire, upon his return to Rome he loaded his foldiers with he refolved to make his lad expedition into Britain, 
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where the Romans were in danger of being deftroyed, 
or compelled to fly the province. Wherefore, after ap¬ 
pointing his two fons Caracalla and Geta joint fucceif- 
ors in the empire, and taking them with him, he land¬ 
ed in Britain, to the great terror offu.h as had drawn 
down his refentmer.t. Upon his progrefs into the coun¬ 
try, he left his fon Geta in the fouthern part of the 
province, which had continued in obedience, and march¬ 
ed with his Ion Caracalla againft the Caledonians. In 
this expedition, his army fufFered prodigious hardfhips 
in purfning the enemy ; they were obliged to hew their 
way through intricate forelts, to drain extenfive marfh- 
es, and f rm bridges over rapid rivers; lb that he loft 
50,000 men by fatigue and ftcknefs. However, he 
i'upported all thefe inconveniences with the greateft 
bravery; and is faid to have profecuted his fucceffes 
with iuch vigour, that he compelled the enemy to fue 
for peace; which they obtained, not without the fur- 
render of a coniiderable part oi their country. We 
muft here obferve, however, that the Pidts and Cale¬ 
donians are fo often confounded together by hiftirians, 
that many miftakes have thence arifen concerning the 
progrefs and conquefts of the Romans in the north of 
Britain. But from the boundary formed by the famous 
wall of Severus (fee SsrsRus’s Walt), we muft con¬ 
clude, that no part of Caledonia, properly fo called, had 
been either on this or any other occafion ceded to him ; 
and there is reafon to believe, that he rather rece'ved 
checks from the people of that territory, than was ever 
able to make any conflderable impreffion upon them. 
Be this, however, as it may, after having made peace, 
and built his wall, he retired to York; where, partly 
through age and fatigue, and partly through grief at 
the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, he found himfelf 
daily declining, having already loft the ufe of hjs feet. 
To add to the diftrefs oi his lituation, he was informed 
that the ioldiers had revolted, and declared his fon em¬ 
peror. In this exigence, he feemed once more to re- 
cal his natural vigour ; he got nimfelf immediately put 
into his litter, and commanded the new emperor, with 
the tribunes and centurions, to be brought before him. 
Though all were willing to court the favour of the 
young emperor, luch was the authority of Severus, that 
none dared to difobey. They appeared before him 
confounded and trembling, and implored pardon upon 
their knees. Upon which, putting his hand to his 
bead, he cried out, “ Know, that it is the head that 
governs, and not the feet.” However, foon perceiving 
his diforder to increafe, and knowing that he could not 
outlive it, he called tor poifon ; which being refufed 
him, he loaded his ftomach with food ; which not be¬ 
ing able to digeft, it foon brought him to his enJ, in 
the 56th year of his age, after an aftive though cruel 
reign of about 18 years. 

Caracalla and Geiahesng acknowledged as emperors 
by the army, b gan to ftiow a mutual hatred to each 
other even before their arrival at Rome. Their only 
agreement was, in refolving to deify Severus their fa¬ 
ther ; but foon after, each fought to attach the fenate 
and ainry to his own particular intereft. They were 
of very oppofite difpofitions : Caracalla was fierce and 
cruelto an extreme degree Geta was mild a id merci¬ 
ful ; fo th~t the city foon found the dangerous effedis of 
being governed by two princes of equal power and con¬ 
trary inclinations. 


But this oppofitior. was of no long continuance ; for Rome. 
Caracalla being rdblved to govern alone, furioufly en- 
tered Geta’s apartment, and, followed by ruffians, flew Getamur- 
him in his mother’s arms. Having committed this de- dercd by 
tellable murder, he iftued with great hafte from the pa- Caracalla, 
lace, crying out. That his brother would have flain 
him ; and that he was obliged, in felf-defence, to reta¬ 
liate the intended injury. He then took refuge among 
the praetorian cohorts, and in a pathetic tone began 
to implore their affiftance, (fill making the fame ex- 
cufe for his condudt. To this he added a much more 
prevailing argument, promifing to beftow upon them 
the largeffes ufually given upon the eledlion of new era- 
petors, and diftributing among them aimoft all the trea- 
fures which had been amaffed by his father. By fuch 
perfuafnes the Ioldiers did not hefitate to proclaim 
him foie emperor, and to fligmatize the memory of his 
brother Geta as a traitor and an enemy to the common¬ 
wealth. The fenators were loon a : ter induced, either 
through favour or lear, to approve what had been done 
by the army: Caracalla wept for the death of his 
brother wr.om he had flain ; and, to carry his liypo- 
crify to the utmoft extreme, ordered him to be adored 
as a god. 380 

Being now emperor, he went on to mark his courfe Who 
with blood. Whatever w^s done by Domitian or Ne- proves a 
ro fell fhort of this monfter’s barbarities. Lee tin, who 
firft advifed him to murder his brother, was the firft 1^°° y 
who fella facrifice to his jealoufy. His own wife Plau- 
tina followed. Papinian, the renowned civilian, was be¬ 
headed for refilling to write in vindication of his cruel¬ 
ty ; anfwermg the emperdr's requeft, bn obferving. 

That it was much eafler to commit a parricide than to 
defend it. He commanded all governors to be flain 
that his brother had appointed ; andTdeftroyed not lefs 
than 2000 perfons who had adhered to his party. 

Whole fights were fpent in the execution of his bloody 
decrees; and the dead bodies of people of all ranks 
were carried out of the city in carts, where they were 
burnt in heaps, without any of the ceremonies of a fu¬ 
neral. Upon a certain occafion, he ordered his foldiers 
to fetupon a crowded audience in thetheaiie, only for 
difcountenancing a charioteer whom he happened to 
favour. Perceiving himfelf hated by the people, he 
publicly faid, that he could infure his own fafety though 
not their love; fo that he neither valued their reproaches 


nor feared their hatred. 
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This fafety which he fo much built upon was placed Hi* stra¬ 
in the protedlion of his foldiers. He had exhaufted vagant fol- 
the treafury, drained the provinces, ar.d committed a crUclt y= 
thoufand adls of rapacity, merely to keep them ftedfaft ^ r lrca ' 
in his interefts ; and being dilpofed to trufl himfelf C ery ~ 
with them particularly, he refolved to lead them upon 
a vifit through all the provinces of the empire. He firft 
went into Germany ; where, to oblige the natives, he 
diefftd himfelf in tne habit of their country. Fiona 
thence he travelled into Macedonia, where he pretend¬ 
ed to be a j: rent admirer of Alexander the Great; md 
among other extravagancies caufed a ttatue of that 
monarch to be no..tie with two faces j one of which re- 
fembled Alexander and the other himfelf- He was fo> 
corrupted by flattery, that he called himfelf Alexander; 
walked as he was told that monarch had walked ; and,, 
like him, bent his head to one fhoulder. Shortly after, 
arriving at Lelfer Afia and the nuns of Troy,, as he 


was 
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Rome, was viewing the tomb of Achilles, he took it into his to be {lain. Him therefore Macrinus exhorted to re* 
head to rel'emble that hero ; and one of his freedmen venge his brother’s death, by killing the tyrant, which 
happening to die at that time, he ufed the fame cere- he might ealily effect, as being always fo near his per- 
monies that were performed at the tomb of Patrocles. fon. Martialis readily undertook the dangerous talk ; 

Puffing thence into Egypt, he maffacred in the moll being willing to meet death himfelf, fo he might ob- 
terrible manner the inhabitants of Alexandria, on ac- tain his defire of feeing the tyrant expire before him. 
count of the fatires they compofed cn him, as is related Accordingly, as the emperor was riding out one day He mur. 
under the article Alexandria. near a little city called Carra, he happened to with-dered. 

draw himfelf privately, upon a natural 
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Going from thence into Syria, he invited Artaba- 
nus king of Parthia to a conference; defiring his 
daughter in marriage, and promifing him the moll ho¬ 
nourable protedlion. In confequence of this, that king 
met him on a fpacious plain, unarmed, and only attend¬ 
ed with a vail concourfe of his nobles. This was what 
Caracalla delired. Regardlefs of his promife, or the 
law of nations, he inflantly furroundcd him with armed 
troops, let in wiRl beads among his attendants, and 
made a moft terfible flaugbter among them ; Artaba- 
nus h’mfelf xefcaping with the utmoll difficulty. For 
this vile treachery he obtained from the fenate the fur- 
name pf Parthicus. 

Upon his return towards Rome, it would feem as if 
his vices were inexhautlible ; for having been guilty of 
parricide, he now refolved to marry the mother of Geta 
whorn he had flain. It happened that one day feeing 
her drop her veil, which d'fdofed her naked bofom, 
which was extremely beautiful, he told her, that he 
would poffefs thofe charms he beheld, if it were lawful. 

To this unnatural requefl (he hefitated not to anfwer, 
that he might enjoy all things who poffelTed all. Where¬ 
upon, fetting afide all duty and refpeff for his deceafed 
father, he celebrated his nuptials with her in public, to¬ 
tally difregardingthe cenfures and the farcafms of man¬ 
kind. 

However, though he difregarded fhame, he was not 
infenfible to fear. He was ever uneafy in the confci- 
oufnefs of being univerfally hated ; and was continually ^fice, being firft made prefect of the prsetorian bands, 
confulting aftrologers concerning what death he fhould was now, by treafon and accident, called to fill the 
die. Among others, he fent one of his confidants, na- throne. We are told but little of this emperor, except 
med Maternianus, with orders to confult all the altrolo- his engaging in a bloody though undecided battle with 
gers in the city concerning his end. Maternianus con- Artabanus king of Parthia, who came to take vengeance 
lidered this as a proper time to get rid of Macrinus, for the injury he had fuftained in the late reign: how- 


occauon, witn 

only one page to hold his horfe. This was the oppor¬ 
tunity Martialis had fo long and ardently defired ; 
wherefore running to him as if he had b.en called, he 
{tabbed the emperor in the back, fo that he died im¬ 
mediately. Martialis unconcernedly returned to his 
troop ; but retiring by infenfible degrees, he endeavour¬ 
ed to fecure himfelf by flight. But his companions 
foon miffing him, and the page giving information of 
what had been done, he was purfued by the German 
horfe and cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
continued fix years, the empire was every day declining ; 
the foldiers were entirely mafters of every election ; and 
as there were various armies in different parts, fo there 
were as many interefts all oppofite to each other. Ca¬ 
racalla, by fatisfying their moft unreafonable appetites, 
deftroyed all difcipline among them, and all fubordina- 
tion in the ftate. 

The foldiers, now without an emperor, after a 
penfe of two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took all fucceeds. 
poffible methods to conceal his being privy to Cara- 
calla’s murder. The fenate confirmed their choice fhort- 
ly after; and likewife that of his fon Diadumenus, 
whom he took as a partner in the empire. Macrinus 
was 53 years old when he entered upon the government 
cf the empire. He was of obfcure parentage ; fome 
fay by birth a Moor, who by the mere rotation of of- 
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the emperor’s principal commander in Mefopotamia; 
a man who was daily fupplanting him in his mailer’s 
favour. He therefore informed him by letter, as if 
from the aftrologers, that Macrinus had a defign againft 
his life; and they confequently adviled him to put the 
confpirator to death. This letter was fent fealed, and 
made up, amongft many others, to be conveyed with 
the greater fecrecy, and delivered to the emperor as he 
was preparing for a chariot-race. However, as it never 
was his cuilom to interrupt his pleafures for his bufi- 
r.efs, he gave the packet to Macrinus to read over, and 
to inform him of the contents when more at leifure. 


ever, this monarch finding his real enemy dead, was 
content to make peace, and returned into Parthia. 
Something is alfo faid of the feverity of this emperor’s 
difcipline ; for to fuch a pitch of licentioufnefs was the 
Roman army now arrived, that the moft fevere punifti- 
ments were unable to reftrain the foldiers ; and yet the 
moft gentle inflictions were looked upon as feverity. It 
was this rigorous difcipline, together with the artifices 
of Masfa, grandmother to Heliogabalus the natural fon „ 
of Caracalla, that caufed the emperor’s ruin. Helio- Helfogt- 
gabalus was prieft of a temple dedicated to the Sun, in talus re- 
Emefa, a city of Phoenicia ; and though but 14 years volts 


In perufing thefe letters, when Macrinus came to that old was greatly loved by the army for the beauty of a !i? ina 
which regarded himfelf, he was unable to contain his his perfon, and the memory of his father, whom they lum ’ 
furprife and terror. His firft care was, to rel’erve the ftill confidered as their greateft benefactor. This was 
letter in queftion to himfelf, and to acquaint the em- foon perceived by the grandmother; who being very 
pert-r only with the fubftance of the reft. He then 
fet about the moft probable means cf compaffing his 
death, by wlvch alone he could expeCt any fafety. At 
length he determined to apply to one Martialis, a man 
of great ftrength, and a centurion of the guards, who 
hated the emperor from various motives ; particularly 
for the death of a brother, whom Caracalla had ordered 


rich in gold and jewels, gave liberal prefents among 
them, while they frequently repaired to the temple, 
both from the garrifon in the city and the camp of Ma¬ 
crinus. This intercourle growing every day more fre¬ 
quent, the foldiers, being difgufted with the feverities 
of their prefent emperor, began to think of placing IJe- 
liogabalus in his Head. Accordingly, fending for him 

to 
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Rone, to their camp : 

— -v""*-' fuch were the hopes of his virtues, that all men began 
to affect his interefts. 

Macrinus, who at this time was purfuing his plea- 
fures at Antioch, gave but little attention to the firft 
report; only fending his lieutenant Julian, with fome 
legions, to quell the infurredlion. However, thefe, like 
the reft, foon declared for Heliogabalus, and flew their 
general. It was then that Macrinus found he had 
treated the rebellion too (lightly ; he therefore refolved, 
with his fon, to march diredlly againft the feditious le¬ 
gions, and force them to their duty. Both parties met 
on the confines of Syria : the battle was for fome time 
furious and obftinate ; but at laft Marcrinus was over¬ 
thrown, and obliged to feek fafety by flight. His prin¬ 
cipal aim was to get to Rome, where he knew his pre¬ 
fence was defired; wherefore he travelled through the 
provinces of Afia Minor with the utmoft expedition 
and privacy, but unfortunately fell fick at the city of 
Chalcedon. There thofe who were fent in purfuit, 
overtook and put him to death, together with his fon 
Diadumenus, after a fhort reign of one year and two 
months. 

The fenate and citizens of Rome being obliged to 
fubmit to the appointment of the army as ufual, Helio¬ 
gabalus afcended the throne at the age of 14. One at 
fo early an age, inverted with unlimited power, and fur- 
rounded with flatterers, could be expedted to adt only 
as they thought proper to diredt. This young empe¬ 
ror was entirely led by them ; and being fenfible that 
it was in his power to indulge all his appetities, he ftu« 
died only their gratification. As he is defci ibed by 
brius worfe hiftorians, he appears a monfter of fenfuality. His 
than any of fhort life therefore is but a tiffue of effeminacy, lull, 
his prede- and extravagance. He married, in the fmall fpace of 
four years* fix wives, and divorced them all. He built 
a temple to the ftjn ; and willing that his god fhould 
have a wife as well as himfelf, he married him to Pallas, 
and fhortly after to the moon. His palace was a place 
of rendezvous for all the proftitutes of Rome, whom 
he frequently met naked, calling them his fellow Jol- 
iUirs , and companions in the field- He was fo fond of the 
lex, that he carried his mother with him to the fenate- 
houfe, and demanded that fhe fhould always be prefent 
•when matters of importance were debated. He even 
went fo far as to build a fenate-houfe for women, with 
fuitable orders, habits, and diftinflions, of which his 
mother was made prefident. They met feveral times; 
all their debates turning upon the fafhions of the day, 
and the different formalities to be ufed in giving and 
receiving vifits. To thefe follies, he added great cruelty 
and boundlefs prodigality ; fo that he was heard to fay, 
thnt; fucb dilhes as were cheaply obtained were fcarce 
worth eating. His fuppers therefore generally coft 
6coo crowns, and often 6o,ooo. He was always 
drefled in cloth of gold and purple, enriched with 
precious hones, and yet never wore the fame habit 
twice. His palace, his chambers, and his beds, were 
all furnifhed of the richeft fluffs, covered with gold and 
jewels. Whenever he took horfe, all die way between 
hkappartment and the place of mounting was covered 
with gold and filver duff flrewn at his approach, 

Thefe exceffes were foon perceived by his grandmo¬ 
ther Maela, whofe intrigues had firfl raifed him to the 
throne : fo that fhe thought to leffen his power by di- 
Vol. XVI. 
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For this putpofe, under a pretence of free- Rone, 
mg him from the cares of public bufindV, die perfua- 
ded him to adopt his coufin-german, Alexander, as his Adopts 
fuccefl'or ; and likewife to make him his partner in the Oleander, 
confulfhip. Heliogabalus, having thus raifed his cmfin, ta ' te ®. 
had fcarce given him his power, when he wiflied again * >im or 1 f 
to take it away ; but the virtues of this young prince 
had fo greatly endeared the people and the army to 
him, that the attempt had like to have been fatal to 
the tyrant himfelf. The pnetorian foldiers mutinying, 
attempted to kill him as he was walking in his gardens; 
but he efcaped, by hiding himfelf from their fury. 

However, upon returning to their camp, they conti¬ 
nued the fedition ; requiring that the emperor fhould 
remove fuch perfons from about him as oppreffed the 
fubjedt, and contributed to contaminate him. They 
required alfo the being permitted to guard the young- 
prince themfelves, and that none of the emperor’s fa¬ 
vourites or familiars fhould ever be permitted to con- 
verfe with him. Heliogabalus was reludfantly obliged 
to comply; and confcious of the danger he was in, 
made preparations for death, when it fhould arrive, in 
a manner truly whimfical and peculiar. He built a 
lofty tower with flepsof gold-and pearl, from whence 
to throw himfelf headlong in cafe of neceffity. He alfo 
prepared cords of purple filk and gold to flrangle him- 
ielf with ; he provided golden fwords and daggers to 
ftab himfelf with ; and poifons to be kept in boxes of 
emerald, in order to obtain what death he chofe beft. 

Thus fearing all things but particularly fufpicious of 
die defigns of the fenate, he banifhed them all out of 
the city: he next attempted to poifon Alexander, and 
fpread a report of his death ; but perceiving the fol¬ 
diers begin to mutiny, he immediately took him in his 
chariot to the camp, where he experienced a frefh mor¬ 
tification, by finding all the acclamations of the army 
diredfed only to his fucceffor. This not a little raifed 
his indignation, and excited his delire of revenge. He 
returned towards the city, threatening the moll fevere 
puniihments againfl thofe who had difpleafed him, and ^gg 


meditating frelh cruelties. However, the foldiers were Is murder 
unwilling to give him time to put his defigns in execu- ed by the 
tion : they followed him diredily to his palace, purfued 
him from apartment, to apartment, and at laft found 
him concealed in a privy ; a fituation very different 
from that in which he expedted to die. Having drag¬ 
ged him from thence through the ftreets, with the moll 
bitter invedfives, and having difpatched him, they at¬ 
tempted once more to f’queeze his pampered body into 
a privy ; but not eafily effedfing this, they threw it into 
the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none might after¬ 
wards find or give it burial. This was the miferable 
and ignominious death of Heliognb ilus, in the 18th 
year of his age, after a deteftable reign of four years. 

His mother alfo was (lain at the fame time by the fol¬ 
diers ; as were alfo many of the opprobrious affociates 
of his criminal pleafures. 

Alexander being, without oppofition, declared em 
peror, the fenate, in their ufual method of adulation, Alex' a mV 
were for conferring new titles upon him ; but he mo- 
deftly declined them all, alleging, that titles were only 
honourable when given to virtue, not to flation. This 
outfetwas an happy omen of his future virtues; and 
few princes in hiftory have been more commended by 
his contemporaries, or indeed more deferred ccmmenda- 
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tion. To the mod rigid juftice he added the greateft 
humanity. He loved the good, and was a fevere re- 
'prover of the lewd and infamous. His accomplifh- 
ments were equal to his virtues. He was an excellent 
mathematician, geometrician, and mufician; he was 
equally (killed in painting and fculpture ; and in poetry 
few of his time could equal him. In fhort, fuch were 
his talents, and fuch the folidity of his judgment, that 
though but 16 years of age, he was confidered as a wife 
old man. 

The firft part of his reign was fpent in a reformation 
of the abufes of his predeceffor. He reftored the fe- 
nators to their rank ; nothing being undertaken with¬ 
out the mod fage advifers, and molt mature delibera¬ 
tion. Among the number of his advifers was his mo¬ 
ther Mammssa ; a woman eminent for her virtues and 
accomplilhments, and who made ufe of her power as 
well to lecure her fon the affections of his fubjects, as 
to procure them the moll juft adminiftration. He was 
a rigid punilher of fuch magiftrates as took bribes, fay¬ 
ing, That it was not enough to deprive fuch of their 
places; for their trulls being great, their lives, in moll 
-cafes, ought to pay for a breach of them. On the con¬ 
trary, he thought he could never fufficiently reward 
fuch as had been remarkable for their juftice and inte¬ 
grity, keeping a regifter of their names, and lometimes 
alking fuch of them as appeared modeft and unwilling 
to approach him, why they were fo backward in de¬ 
manding their reward, and why they fuffered him to be 
in their debt ? His clemency extended even to the 
Chriftians, who had been punifhed in the former reigns 
with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a conteft between 
them and a company of cooks and vintners, about a 
piece of public ground, which the one claimed as a 
place for public worlhip, and the others for exercifing 
their refpe&ive trades, he decided the point by his re- 
fcript, in thefe words : “ It is better that God be wor- 
: (hipped there in any manner, than that the place Ihould 
be put to ufes of drunkennefs and debauchery.” 

His abilities in war were not inferior to his affiduity 
in peace. The empire, which from the remiffnefs and 
.debauchery of the preceding reigns now began to be at¬ 
tacked on every fide, wanted a perfon of vigour and 
conduit to defend it. Alexander faced the enemy 
wherever the invafion was mod formidable, and for a 
Ihoft time deferred its ruin. His firft expedition, in the 
tenth year of his reign, was againft the Parthians and 
Perfians, whom he oppofed with a powerful army.— 
The Perfians were routed in a decifive engagement with 
great daughter; the cities of Gtefiphon and Babylon 
were once more taken, and the Roman empire was re¬ 
ftored to its former limits. Upon his return to An¬ 
tioch, bis mother Mammsea fent for the famous On- 
gen, to be inftru&ed by him in the principles of Chrif- 
tianity ; and after difcourfing with him for fome time 
upon the fubjeCl, difmiffed him, with a proper fafe-, 
guard, to his native city of Alexandria. About the 
lame time that Alexander was victorious in the Eaft, 
Furius Celfus, his general, obtained a fignal victory 
over the Mauritanians in Africa. Varius Macrinus was 
i’uccefsful in Germany, and Junius Palmatus returned 
with conqueft from Armenia; However, the number 
iff thefe victories only haftened the decline of the em¬ 
pire, which was wafted by the exertion of its own 
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ftrength, and was now becoming little more than a fplen- 
did ruin. 

About the 13th year of his reign, the Upper Ger¬ 
mans, and other northern nations, began to pour down 
immenfe fwarms of people upon the more fouthern parts 
of the empire. They palled the Rhine and the Da¬ 
nube with fuch fury, that all Italy was thrown into the 
moll extreme confternation. The emperor, ever ready 
to expofe himfelf for the fafety of his people, made 
what levies he could, and went in peffon to Item the 
torrent; which he fpeedily effected. It was in the 
courfe of his fucceffes againft the enemy, that he was 
cut off by a mutiny among his foldiers. The legions 
encamped about Moguntia, having been abominably 
corrupted during the reign of Heliogabalus, and train¬ 
ed up in all kinds of rapine and difobedience, required 
the moll ftriCt command. Alexander could neither en¬ 
dure their tumultuary obedience, nor they his regular 
difeipline. His own faults, and thofe of his mother 
Mammasa, were objected againft him. They open¬ 
ly exclaimed, That they were governed by an ava¬ 
ricious woman, and a mean-fpirited boy ; and refolved 
upon electing an emperor capable of ruling alone. In , 
this general revolt Maximinus, an old and experienced 
commander, held frequent conferences with the foldiers, 
and enflamed the fedition. At length, being deter¬ 
mined to difpatch their prefent emperor, they fent an 
executioner into his tent; who immediately [truck off 
his head, and, Ihortly after, that of his mother. He 
died in the 29th year of his age, after a profperous 
reign of thirteen years and nine days. 

The tumults occafioned by the death of Alexander Succeeded 
being appeafed, Maximinus, who had been the chief by Maxi- 
promoter ' of the fedition, was chofen emperor. This minus, a 
extraordinary man, whofe character deferves particular ™an of gi- 
attention, was born of very obfeure parentage, being 
the fon of a poor herdfman of Thrace. In the begin- extraordi- 
ning he followed his father’s profeflion, and only exer- nary 
cifed his perfonal courage againft the robbers who in- ftrength- 
felled the part of the country in which he lived. Soon 
after his ambition increafing, he left his poor employ¬ 
ment, and enlifted in the Roman army ; where he foon 
became remarkable for his great ftrength, difeipline, 
and courage. This gigantic man was no lefs than eight 
feet and a half high ; he had a body and ftrength cor- 
refponding to his fize, being not lefs remarkable for the 
magnitude than the fymmetry of his perfon. His wife’s 
bracelet ufually ferved him for a thumb-ring ; and his 
ftrength was fo great, that he was able to draw a car¬ 
riage which two oxen could not move. He could 
ftrike out an horfe’s teeth with a blow of his fill, and 
break its thigh with a kick. His diet was as extraor¬ 
dinary as the reft of his endowments; he generally eat 
40 pounds weight of flelh every day, and drank fix gal¬ 
lons of wine, without committing any debauch in either. 

With a frame fo athletic, he was poffeffed of a mind 
undaunted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding 
any man. The firft time he was made known to the 
emperor Severus, was upon his celebrating games on the 
birth-day of his fon Geta. Maximinus was then a rude 
countryman, and requefted the emperor to be permitted 
to contend for the prizes which were dillributed to the 
bell runners, wrelllers, and boxers, of the army. Se¬ 
verus, unwilling to infringe the military difeipline, 

would 
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Rome, would not permit him at firft to combat, except with 
fl ave s, again ft whom his ftrength appeared aftoniftiing. 
He overcame 16 in running, one after the other: he 
then kept up with the emperor on horleback ; and ha¬ 
ving fatigued him in the courfe, he was oppofei to fe- 
ven of the mod active foldiers, and overcame them with 
the greateft eafe. From that time he was particularly 
noticed, and taken into the emperor’s body-guards, in 
which his affiduity and prompt obedience were parti¬ 
cularly remarkable. In the reign of Caracalla, he was 
made a centurion, and diftinguifhed himfelf in this fta- 
tion by his drift attention to the morals and difcipline 
of thofe he commanded. When made a tribune, he 
ftill retained the hard fimplicity of his life ; ate as the 
meaneft centinel; fpent whole days in exercifing his 
troops , and would now and then himfelf wreftle with 
eight or ten of the ftrongeft men in the army, whom 
he threw with fcarce any effort. Being thus become 
one of the moil remarkable men in the empire, both for 
courage, difcipline, and perfonal aftivity, he gave ftiort- 
ly after, a very high inftance of his unfhaken fidelity: 
for when Macrinus was made emperor, he refufed to 
ferve under a prince that had betrayed his fovereign ; 
and retired to Thrace, his native country, where he fol¬ 
lowed commerce, and purchafed fome lands, content 
with privacy rather than a guilty dependence. Upon 
the acceflion of Heliogabalus .to the throne, this bold 
veteran once more returned to the army ; but was, in 
the very beginning, difgufted at the bafe effeminacy 
of the emperor ; who, hearing amazing inftances of his 
ftrength, afked him, if he were equally capable in com¬ 
bats of another nature ? This lewd demand was fo little 
fuitable to the temper of Maximinus, that he inftantly 
left the court. Upon the death of Heliogabalus, he 
again returned to Rome, and was received fvith great 
kindnefs by Alexander, who particularly recommended 
him to the fenate, and made him commander of the 
fourth legion, which confifted of new-raifed foldiers. 
Maximinus gladly accepted of this charge, and perform¬ 
ed his duty with great exaftnefs and fuccefs, fetting an 
example of virtue and difcipline to all the commanders 
of the army. Nor was his valour lefs apparent againft 
the Germans, whither he was fent with his legion ; fo 
that he was unanimoufly confidered as the boldeft, bra- 
veft, moll valiant, and moll virtuous foldier in the 
whole empire. He foon, however, forfeited all thefe 
juftly merited titles, when he was raifed to the throne ; 
and, from being the moll loved commander in the ar¬ 
my, he became the mod cruel tyrant upon earth. Yet 
in faft, his former virtues were all of a fevere and ri¬ 
gid kind, which, without any education, might very 
eafily degenerate into tyranny ; fo that he might have 
miftaken his fucceeding cruelty lor difcipline, and h ; s 
feverity for juftice. However this be, Maximinus is 
confidered as one of the greateft monfters of cruelty 
that ever difgraced power ; and, fearful of nothing him¬ 
felf, he feemed to iport with the terrors of all man¬ 
kind. 

Becomes a He began his reign, by endeavouring to force obe- 
cruel ty- dience from every rank of people, and by vindicating 
rant. his authority by violence. The fenate and people of 
Rome were the firft that incurred his refemment. 
They utterly refufing to confirm the eleftion of the ar¬ 
my, he was the firft emperor who reigned without 
their concurrence or approbation. However he feem- 


eJ regardlefs of their oppofition, proceeding to f eme Rome, 

his election by putting all fuch to death as had been 
raifed by his predeceffor. The Chriflians alfo, having 
found favour in the former reign, felt the weight of 
his rofentment ; and were perfecuted infeveral parts of 
the empire, particularly in thofe where he himfelf re- 
fided. His cruelty likewife extended to the rich, whole 
lives and eftates became a frequent facrifice to avarice 
and fufpicion. But what appears ftill a more extraor¬ 
dinary inftance of his cruelty, being afhamed of the 
meannefs of his extraction, he commanded all futh as 
were beft acquainted with him and his parentage to be 
(lain, although there were fome among the number that 
had relieved him in his low condition. 

However, his cruelties did not retard his military His fuccefs. 
operations, which were carried on with a fpirit be-in war. 
coming a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans 
in feveral battles, wafted all their country with fire 
and fword for 400 miles together, and fet a refolution 
of fubduing all the northern nations as far as the 
ocean. In thefe expeditions, in order to attach the 
foldiers more firmly to him, he increafed their pay; 
and in every duty of the camp, he himfelf took as 
much pains as the meaneft centinel in his army, fhow- 
ing incredible courage and affiduity. In every engage¬ 
ment, where the conflict was hotteft, Maximinus was 
always feen fighting there in perfon, and deftroying 
all before him : for, being bred a barbarian, he confi¬ 
dered it as his duty to combat as a common foldier, 
while he commanded as a general. ^ 

In the mean time, his cruelties had fo alienated the Confpira- 
minds of his fubjefts, that feveral confpiracies were cies formed, 
fecretly aimed againft him. Magnus, a confular per- 
fon, and fome others, had plotted to break down a* 11 ™ 1 ' 
wooden bridge, as foon as the emperor had palled it, 
and thus to abandon him to the enemy. But this be¬ 
ing difeovered, gave Maximinus an opportunity of in¬ 
dulging his natural feverity, upon this pretext alone 
cauling above 4000 to be flain. Shortly after, fome of 
Alexander’s old foldiers withdrawing themfelves from 
the camp, proclaimed one Qjuai cianus as emperor, who 
had been lately difgufted at Maximinus for being dif- 
mifled from employment. The foldiers, in faft, con- 
ftrained him to accept of the dangerous fuperiority to 
which he was expofed: and fhortly after, in the fpirit 
of the times, the perfon who had been the promoter 
of his advancement, murdered him in his bed, and car¬ 
ried his head to Maximinus ; who received him kindly 
at firft, but foon put him to a cruel death, for his com¬ 
plicated guilt of treafon and treachery. 3j6 

Thele partial infurreftions were foon after followed Gordian 
by a fpirit of general difeontent throughout all the proclaimed 
empire. The provinces of Africa were the firft that em r etor - 
fhowed their deteftation of the tyrant, whofe extortions 
and cruelties among them were become infupportable. 

They firft flew his procurator; and afterwards confider- 
ing how dangerous a crime they had committed, they 
refolved to throw off all expectations of pardon, and 
create a new emperor. Gordian was then proconful 
of Africa, a perfon of great fame for his virtues, and 
highly reverenced for a blamelefs life of near 80. 

Him, therefore, they determined to eleft ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the foldiers and natives affembling together, 
tumuituoufly entered his houfe, refolved to put their 
defign in execution. Gordian, who at firft fuppofed 
3 K z they 
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they were come to kill him, being made fenfible of l hefe Fuccefles was foon brought to 
their intentions, utterly refufed their offer, alleging his now increafed his diligence, and flattered himfelf with 
extreme age, and Maximinus’s power. But all his op- a fpeedy opportunity of revenge. He led on his large 
pofition was vain : they conftrained him to accept of army by hally journeys into Italy, threatening deftruc- 
the proffered dignity ; and he, with his fon Gordian, tion to all his oppoiers, and ardently wifhing r ~ r n 
who was 46 years of age, were declared emperors. Be¬ 
ing thus railed contrary to his inclination, the old 
man immediately wrote to the fenate, declaring that 
he had unwillingly accepted cf the empire, and would 
only keep his authority till he had freed it from the 
tyranny of its prefent oppreffor. The fenate very joy¬ 
fully confirmed his election, adjudging MaximinUs as 
an enemy and traitor to the ftate. The citizens alfo 
ihowed an equal zeal in the caufe : they flew upon fuch 
as were the reputed friends of iMaximinhs, and tore 
them in pieces ; even fome who were innocent falling 
afacrifice to the multitude’s blind rage- So great an 
alteration being made in the city again ft the interefts 
of Maximinus, the fenate were refolved to drive the 
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Nothing could exceed the confternation of the fenate 
upbn the news of this defeat. They now faw tirem- 
felves not Only deprived of the afliftance of Gordian 
and his fon, on whom they greatly relied ; but alfo op- 
pofed by two formidable tyrants, each commanding a 
victorious arriiy, direffly marching towards Rome, and 
meditating nothing but vengeance. In this afflicting 
exigence, they, with great folemnity, met at the temple 
of Jupiter, and after the ’moft mature deliberations, 
chofe Pupienus and Balbinus emperors conjointly. 

Thefe were men ‘who had acquired the efteem of the Pupienus 
public both in war and peace, having commanded ar- and Balbi- 

.._ _ mies, and governed provinces, with great reputation ; nn ® P r °- 

oppofition to the extreme ; and accordingly made all and being now appointed to oppofe Maximinus, they c * aime< ^ 
neceffary preparations for their fecurity, ordering Maxi- made what levies they could, both in Rome and the em P erors ’ 
minus’s governors to be difplaced, and commanding country. With thefe, Pupienus marched to flop the 
all the provinces to acknowledge Gordian for emperor, progrefs of the invaders, leaving the city to a frefh and 
This order was differently received in different parts, as unlocked for calamity. This was occafioned by two 
' ’* ' ’ •’ ‘ r of Maximinus’s foldiers, who, entering the fenate- 

houfe, were flam by two fenators. This quickly gave 
offence to the body of the praetorian foldiers, who irt- 
ftantly refolved to take revenge, but were tippofed by 
the citizens; fo that nothing was feen throughout 
Rome, but tumult, {laughter, and cruelty. In this urii- 
verfal confufioh, the calamity was increafed by the 
foldiers fetting the city on fire, while the wretched in¬ 
habitants were combating each other in the midft of 
the flame's. 

^ ^ Neverthelefs, Maximinus himfelf, in whofe favour 

venge his caufe, giving them the ftrongeft affurances thefe feditions were promoted, did not feem to be 
that they fhould poffefs the eftates of all fuch ? as had more fortunate. Upon being informed of the new 
offended- The foldiers unanimoufly promifed to be election of emperors, his fury was again renewed, and 
faithful ; they received his harangue with their ufual he paffed the Alps, expefling, upon entering Italy, to 
acclamations; and., thus encouraged, he led them to- refrefti h‘is fatigued and famifhed army in that fertile 
wards Rome, breathing nothing but {laughter and re- part of the country. Butin this he was entirely dif- 
venge. However, he found many obftacles to his im- appointed ; the fenate had taken fuch care to remove 
petuofity; and, though he deiired nothing fo much as all kinds of, fuftenance to fortified places, that he ftill 
difpatch, his marches were incommodious and flow, found himfelf reduced to his former neceffities, While Ms 
The tumultuous and difobedient armies of the empire army began to‘murmur for want. To this another dif- 
were at prefent very different from the legions that appointment was added fhortly after : "for, approach- 4 ®° 
were led on by Syllao’r Cscfar ; they were loaded with ing the city of Aquileia, which he expected to enter 
baggage, and followed by flaves and women, rather without any difficulty, he was aftonilhed to find it Maxfrr.i- ^ 
rdtmbling an eaftern caravan, than a military batta- prepared for the moft obflinate refiftance, and refolved nus. 
lion- To thefe inconveniences alfo was added the to hold out a regular fiege. This city was well forti- 
hatred of the cities through which he paffed, the in- fied and populous, and the inhabitants greatly averfe 
habitants all abandoning their houfes upon his ap- to Maximinus’s government but what added ftill 
proach, and fecuring their provifions in proper hiding- more to its ftrength, it was commanded by two eXcel- 
places. However, in the complication of inconveni- lent generals, Crifpinus and Menbpbilis, who had fo 
ences and misfortunes, his affairs began to wear a fa- well fufnifhed it with men and ammunition, thatMaxi- 
vourable appearance in Africa: for Caipelianus, the minus found no fmall refiftance, even in invefting the 
governor of Numidia, raifed a body of troops in his place. His firft attempt was, to talce the city by 
favour, and marched againft Gordian, towards Car- florin; but the befieged threw down fuch quantities of 
thage; where he" fought the younger Gordian, flew {balding pitch and fujphur upon his foldiers, that they 
him, and dellroyed his army. The father, hearing of were unable to continue theaffaiilt. He then deterftii- 
the death of his fon, together with the lofs of the ned upon a blockade; but the inhabitants were fo re¬ 
battle, ftrangled himfelf in his own girdle. Capelia- folute, that'even the old men and children were feen 
nus purfuing his vidory, entered Carthage; where he combating upon the walls, while the women cutoff 
gave a loofe to pillage and {laughter, under a pretence their hair to furnifh the foldiers with bow-ftrings. 
pf revenging the caufe of Maximinus. The news of Maximinus’s rage at this unexpected oppofition was 

now 


people were affefledto one or the other party; in fome 
provinces the governors were flain; mothers, the mef- 
iengers of the fenate ; fo that all parts of the empire felt 
the confequence of the civil war. 

In the mean time, when Maximinus was informed 
of thefe charges againft him, his rage appeared ungo¬ 
vernable. He roared like a favage beaft, and violent¬ 
ly ftrnck his head againft the wall, fhowing every in- 
ftance of ungovernable diftradtion. At length his fury 
being fomewhat fubfided, he called his whole army to¬ 
gether ; and, in a fet fpeech, exhorted them to re- 
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now ungovernable: having no enemy to wreak his re- The firft four years of this emperoi’s reign 
fentment upon, he turned it againft his own comman- attended with the utmoft profperity ; but in the 
ders. He put many of his generals to death, as if the he was alarmed with accounts from the eaft, that 
city had held out through their negleCt or incapacity, 
while famine made great depredations upon the reft of 
his army. Nothing now appeared on either fide to 
terminate the conteft, except the total deftruCtidn of 
either. Bnt a mutiny in Maximimis’s own army a 
while refcued the declining empire from deftru&ion, 
and faved the lives of thoulands. The foldiers being 
long haraffed by famine and fatigue, and hearing of 
revolts on every fide, refolved to terminate their cala¬ 
mities by the tyrant’s death. His great ftrength, and 
his being always armed, were, at firft, the principal 
motives to deter any from afl’affinating him ; but at 
length having made his guards accomplices in their 
defign, they let upon him, while he flept at noon in 
his tent, and flew both him and his fon, whom he had 
made his partner in the empire, without any oppofi- 
tion, after an ufurpation of about three years, and in 
the 65th year of his age. 

The tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to the 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and Balbinus conti¬ 
nued for fome time emperors without oppofition. But 
the praetorian foldiers, who had long been notorious 
for mutiny and treafon, foon refolved on further change. 

Nor did the diffenfions between the new made emperors 
themfelves a little contribute to their downfall: for 
though both were remarkable for wifdom and age, yet 
they could not reftrain the mutual jealoufy ol' each 
other’s power. Pupienils claimed the fuperiority from 
his great experience ; while Balbinus was equally afpi- 
ring upon account of his family and fortune. 

In this ill-judged conteft, the praetorian foldiers, 
who were enemies to both, fet upon them in their pa¬ 
lace, at a time their guards were amufed with feeing 
the Capitoline games. Pupienus perceiving their tu¬ 
multuous approach, fent with the utmoft fpeed for 
'aftifta'nce from his colleague : but he, cut of a culpable 
fufpicion that fomething was defigned only againft him¬ 
felf, reftifed to fend fuch < f the German guards as were 
next his perfon. Thus the feditious foldiers found an 
eafy accefs to both the emperors’ apartments; and drag¬ 
ging them from the palace towards the camp, flew them 

both, leaving their dead bodies in the ftreets, as a dread- treated with all the marks of fnbmiflion, 
ful inftance of their fedition. 

In the midft of this fedition, as the mutineers were 
proceeding along, they by accident met Gordian, the 
grandfon of him who was fl.iin in Africa, and decla¬ 
red him emperor on the fpot. The fenate and people 
had been long reduced to the necefiity of flittering 
their em;.. r- ‘.o be nominated by the army ; fo that 
all tbey c co..Sd go in the prefent inftance was to con¬ 
firm their choice. This prince was but 16 years old 
when he began his reign, but his virtues feemed to 
compenfate for his want of experience. Plis principal 
aims were, to unite the oppollng members of the go¬ 
vernment, and to reconcile the folders and citizens 
to each other. His learning is faid to have been equal 
to his virtues ; and we are affiired that he had 62,000 
books in his library. His rcfpeCt for Minthxus, his 
governor and inftructor, was fiich, that lie married his 


,vc! e Rime 
fifth 

Sa- Hislucctfs 

por, king of Perfia, had furioufly invaded the confines againft the 
of the Roman empire, and having taken Antioch, had barb inilUS ’ 
pillaged Syria and all the adjacent provinces. Befides 
the Perfians, the Goths alfo invaded the empire on 
their fide, pouring down like an inundation from the 
north, and attempting to fix their refideiice in the 
kingdom of Thrace. To oppofe both thefe invafions, 

Gordian prepared an army; and having gained fome 
victories over the Goths, whom he obliged to retire, he 
turned his arms againft the Perfians, whom he defeated 
upon feveral occafions, and forced to return home with 
difgrace. In gaining thefe advantages, Mifithxus, 
whom he had made praetorian prxfeft, had the princi¬ 
pal (hare ; but he dying foon after (as it is fuppofed 
being poifoned by Philip an Arabian, who was ap¬ 
pointed his fucceflor), the fortunes of Gordian feemed 
to die with him. The army began to be no longer 
fupplied with provifions as ufual; murmurs were heard 
to prevail, and thefe were artfully fomented by Phi¬ 
lip. Things thus proceeding from bad to worfe, Phi- 405 

lip was at firft made his equal in the command of the B murder- 
empire ; fhortly after, inverted with the foie power; ^ ky l 'ki- 
and, at length, finding himfelf capable of perpetrating f u " c ’ ccci il l > 
his long meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, 
flain, in the 2 2d year of his age, after a fuccefsful reign 
of near fix years. 

Philip having thus murdered his benefactor, was fo 
fortunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperor 
by the army. The fenate alfo, though they feemed at 
firft to oppofe his power, confirmed his election, and 
gave him, as ufual, the title of Augujlus . Philip was 

about 40 years old when he came to the throne; being 
the a fon of an obfeure Arabian, who had been captain 
of a band of robbers. Upon his exaltation, he affo- 
ciated his fon, a boy of fix years of age, as his partner 
in the empire ; and, in order to fecure his power at 
home, made peace with the Perfians, and marched his 
army towards Rome. On his way, having conceived 
a defirc to vifit his native country of Arabia, he built 
there a city called Philippopolos ; and from thence re¬ 
turning to Rome, he was received as emperor, and 4.36 

The thou— 


though 


not 


of Rome. 


daughter, and profited by his counfels in all the 
cal circtrmflances of his reign. 


of joy. To put the people in good humour, he caufed | u - n - t >c " £ ' 
the tscul.ir games to be celebrated, uith a magnificen 
fuperior to any oi his predecefFors, it being juft 1000 
years after the building of the city. Upon occafion of 
thefe games, we are to’d that both Philip and his fen 
were converted to Chriftianity. However this b:, a 
murderer and an ungrateful ufnrper does no great ho¬ 
nour to whatever opinion he may happen to embrace. 

We have little account of the latter part of his reign in 
the wretched and mutilated hiftories of the times; wo 
only learn, that the Goths having invaded the empire, 

Marinus, Philip’s lieutenant, who was fent againft 
them, revolted, and earned himfelf to be declared em¬ 
peror. This revolt, however, was but of tliort dura¬ 
tion ; for the army which had raifed him repented of 
their rafhnefs, depefed him with equal levity, and put 
hirn to death. Decius was the perfon whom Philip 


criti- appointed to command in the room of the rcvoltin 
general. The chief merit of Deems with the empire 
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empire, if human means could have 


was, tliat when Marinus had rebelled, he averred in ftruction of the 
that knate, That the traitor’s prefumpticn would be effefted it. 
very fliovtly his ruin; which, when it happened ac- Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman army, 
tordingiy, Hiilip appointed him to fucceed in the had addrefs enough to get himfelf declared emperor by 
command of the rebellious army. Decius, who was a that part of it which furvived the defeat ; he was 45 


Rome. 

409 

Succeeded 
by Gallus. 


man of great fubtletv, being thus entrufted with fo 
much power, upon arriving at the army found that 
the foldiers were refolded on inverting him with the 
1 ’upreme authority. He therefore feemed to fuffer 
their importunities, as if through conftraint; and, in 
the mean time, fent Philip word, that he had unwill¬ 
ingly affumed the title of emperor, the better to fe- 
cure it for the rightful pofleffor; adding, that he only 


looked for a convenient opportunity of giving up his the empire. 
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years old when he began to reign, and was defcended 
from an honourable family in Rome. He bought a dip- 
honourable peace from the enemies of the ftate, agree¬ 
ing to pay a conftderable annual tribute to the, Goths, 
whom it was his duty to reprefs. Having thus pur- 
chafed a ftiort remiffion from war, by the difgrace of 
his country, he returned to Rome, to give a loofe to 
his pleafures, regardlefs of the wretched fituation of 


pretenfions and title together. Philip knew mankind 
too well, to rely upon fuch profeffions ; he therefore 
got together what forces he could from the feveral 
provinces, and led them forward towards the confines 
of Italy. However, the army had fcarce arrived at Ve¬ 
rona, when it revolted in favour of Decius, and fet- 
ting violently upon Philip, a centinel, with one blow, 
cut off his head, or rather cleaved it afunder, feparating 
the under jaw from the upper. Such was the deferved 
death of Philip, in the 45th year of his age, after a reign 
of about five years ; Decius being univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged as his fucceffor, A. D. 248. 

The aftivity and wifdom of Decius in fome mea- 
fure flopped the haftening decline of the Roman em¬ 
pire. The fenate feemed to think fo highly of his me- 


Nothing can be more deplorable than the ftate of 
the Roman provinces at this time. The Goths and 
other barbarous nations, not fatisfied with their late 
bribes’to continue in peace, broke in upon the eaftern 
parts of Europe. On the other fide, the Perfians and 
Scythians committed unheard of ravages in Mefopo- 
tamia and Syria. The emperor, regardlefs of every 
national calamity, was loft in debauch and fenfuality 
at home; and the Pagans were allowed a power of 
perfecuting the Chriftians through all parts of the 
ftate; thefe calamities were fucceeded by a peftilence, 
that feemed to have in general fpread over every part 
of the earth, and which continued raging for feveral 
years in an unheard of manner; and all thefe by a 
civil war, which followed fhortly after, between Gal- 


410 
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rits, that they voted him not inferior to Trajan ; and lus and his general rEmilianus, who having gained a 


indeed he feemed in every inftance to confult their dig¬ 
nity in particular, and the welfare of all inferior ranks 
of people. He permitted them to choofe a cenfor, as 
was the cuftom in the flourifhing times of Rome ; and 
Valerian, his general, a man of fuch ftrift morals, that 
his life was faid to be a continual cenforfhip, was cho- 
fen to that dignity.—But no virtues could now prevent 
the approaching downfall of the ftate; the obftinate dis¬ 
putes between the Pagans and the Chriftians within 
the empire, and the unceafing irruptions of barbarous 


vidlory over the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his 
conquering army. Gallus hearing this, was foon rou- 
fed from the intoxications of pleafure, and prepared to 
oppofe his dangerous rival. Both armies met in Mos- 
jfia, and a battle enfued, in which iEmilianus was 
vidtorious, and Gallus, with his fon, were {lain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were fuch as to de- 
ferve the deteftation of pofterity. He died in the 47th 
year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two years 
and four months, in which the empire fuffered inex¬ 


nations from without, enfeebled it beyond the power of preffible calamities. -"liEmilianus, after his viflory over 
a remedy. To flop thefe, a perfecution of the Chrif- Gallus, expedted to be acknowledged emperor; but 
tians, who were now grown the moft numerous body he foon found himfelf miferably difappointed. The 
of the people, was impolitically, not to fay unjuftly, fenate refufed to acknowledge his claims ; and an army 
begun ; in which thoufands were put to death, and all 
the arts of cruelty tried in vain to leffen their growing 
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number. This perfecution was fucceeded by dreadful 
devaluations from the Goths, particularly in Thrace 
and Mcefia, where they had been moft fuccefsful. 
Thefe irruptions Decius went to oppofe in perfon ; and 
coming to an engagement with them, flew 30,000 of 
the barbarians in one battle. However, being refolved 
to pttrfue his victory, he was, by the treachery of Gal- 


that was ftationeefnear the Alps chofe Valerian, their 
own commander, to fucceed to the throne. In confe- 
quence of this, fEmilianus’s foldiers began to confi- 
der their general as an obftacle to the univerfal tranquil¬ 
lity, and flew him in order to avoid the mifehiefs of a 
civil war. 

Valerian being thus univerfally acknowledged as 
emperor, although arrived at the age of 70, fet about 
reforming the ftate with a fpirit that feemed to mark 


lus his own general, led into a defile, where the king of a good mind and unabated vigour. But reformation 
the Goths had fecret information to attack him. In was then grown almoft impradticable. The difputes 
this difadvantageous fituation, Decius firft faw his fon between the Pagans and Chriftians divided the empire 


killed with an arrow, and foon after his whole army 
put to the rout. Wherefore, refolving not to furvive 
his lofs, he put fpurs to his horfe, and inftantly plun¬ 
ging into a quagmire, was fwallowed up, and his 
body could never be found after. He died in the 
50th year of his age, after a fhort reign of two 
years and fix months; leaving the charafter of an 
■excellent prince, and one capable of averting the de- 


as befoie; and a dreadful perfecution of the latter en¬ 
fued. The northern nations over-ran the Roman do¬ 
minions in a more formidable manner than ever; and 
the empire began to be ufurped by a multitude of petty 
leaders, each of whom, negledting the general ftate, fet 
up for himfelf. To add to thefe calamities, the Perfians, 
under their king Sapor, invaded Syria; and coming 
into Mefopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian Pri- 

foner, 
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foner, as he was making preparations to oppofe them • 
Nothing can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruel" 
ties, which were praAifed upon this unhappy monarch, 
thus fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, vve 
are told, always ufed him as a footftool for mounting his 
horfe; he added the bitternefs of ridicule to his infults, 
and ufually obferved, That an attitude like that to which 
Valerian was reduced, was the belt ftatue that could be 
ereAed in honour of his victory. This horrid life of 
infult and fufference continued for feven years, and was 
at length terminated by the cruel Perfian’s command¬ 
ing his prifoner’s eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards 
caufing him to be head alive. 

Theempire The news of the defeat of the Roman army by the 
invaded on p er fians, and the captivity of Valerian.no fooner 
the barba^ reac ^ ec ^ barbarous nations at war with Rome, than 
rians. they P oure d on a H tides into the Roman territories in 
incredible multitudes, threatening the empire, and 
Rome itfelf, with utter deftruAion. The Goths and 
Scythians ravaged Pontus and Alia, committing every 
where dreadful devaluations ; the Alemanni and Franks 
having over-run Rhaetia advanced as far as Ravenna ; 
putting all to fire and fword ; the Quadi and Sarma- 
tians leized on great part of Dacia and Pannonia; 
while other barbarous nations, invading Spain, made 
themfelves mailers of Tarraco and other important 
places in that province. In the mean time Gallienus, 
the fon of Valerian, having promifed to revenge his 
father’s captivity, and reprefs the barbarians, was cho- 
fen emperor without any oppofition. He was at that 
time in Gaul; but haftened into Italy, from whence 
he drpve out the barbarians, either by the terror of 
his approach, or by overcoming them in battle.— 
In Dacia and Pannonia, alfo, the barbarians were dri¬ 
ven back by Regillianus, who commanded there, and 
who is faid to have gained feveral viAories in one day. 

But in the mean time, one Ingenuus, a man of great" 
reputation in war, and univerfally beloved both by the 
people and foldiery, caufed himfelf to be proclaimed em¬ 
peror in Pannonia, where lie. was general'y acknow¬ 
ledged as well as in Mcefia. Gallienus no fooner heard of 
his revolt, than he marched from the neighbourhood of 


{laughter, provoked by thefe cruelties, proclaimed Re- Rome, 
gillianus emperor. He was a Dacian by birth, de- 
fcended, as was faid, from the celebrated king Dece- 
balus whom Trajan had conquered ; and had, by fe¬ 
veral gallant aAions, gained reputation in the Roman 
armies, ^^fter he was proclaimed emperor, he g lined 
great advantages over the Sarmatiamr,; but was foon 
after murdered by his own foldiers. Thefe revolts were 
quickly followed by many others. Indeed it is not fur- 
priiing, at a time when the reins of government were 
held with fo loofe an hand, that a crowd of ufurpers 
fhould ftart up in every province of the empire. The 
great number of ufurpers who pretended to the empire 
about this time have been diftinguilhed by the name of 4 p 4 
the thirty tyrants. However, there were only 19 ; viz. The thirty 
Cyriades, Macrianus, Balifta, Udenatus, and Zenobia tyrants., 
in the eall: in Gaul, and the weftern provinces, Poft- 
humus, Lollianus, ViAorinus and his mother ViAoria,. 

Marius, and Tetricus ; in lllyricum, and on the con¬ 
fines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and Au- 
reolus; in Pontus, Saturninus j in Iflauria, Trebellia- 
nus ; in Theflaly, Pifo ; in Achaia, Valens; in Egypt, 
oEmilianus; and in Africa, Celfus. Several of theft- 
pretenders to the empire, however, though branded 
with the opprobrious appellation of tyrants, were emi¬ 
nent examples of virtue, and almoft all of them were 
poffeffed of a ccnfiderable fhare of vigour and ability. 

The principal reafon affigned for their revolt was, the 
infamous charaAer of Gallienus, whom neither officers 
nor foldiers could bear to lerve. Many of them, how¬ 
ever, were forced by the foldiers to affume the imperial 
dignity much againil their will. “ You have loft,” faid 
Saturninus to his foldiers when they inverted him with 
the purple, “ a very ufeful commander, and have made 
a very wretched emperor.” Th'e apprehenfions of Sa¬ 
turninus were juft ified by the event. Of the 19 ufurpers 
already mentioned, not one died a natural death ; and 
in Italy and Rome Gallienus alone continued to be ac¬ 
knowledged emperor. That prince indeed honoured 
Odenatus prince of Palmyra with the title of Augujlus , 
who continued to poifefs an independent fovereignty in 
the eaft all his lifetime, and at his death tranfimitted it 


Ravenna, where he then was, into lllyricum, engaged 
Ingenuus, and put him to flight. Some authors tell us, 
that Ingenuus was killed after the battle by his own 
foldiers ; while others affirm, that he put an end to his 
own life to avoid falling into the hands of Gallienus, 
who ufed his viAory with a cruelty hardly to be paral- 
Monftrous lelled. The following letter to Verianus Celer, one of 
cruelty of his officers, will fhow the difpofition of this emperor : 
the new “ I {hall net be fatisjfxed (fays he) with y< ur putting 
emperor t0 fi ea th only fuch as have borne arms againft me, and 
Gallienus. fi ave f a ll en ; n the field . y OU m uft in every city 

deftroy all the males, old and young; fpare none who 
have wiftied ill to me ; none who have fpoken ill of me 
the fon of Valerian, the father and brother of princes. 
Ingenuus emperor ! Tear, kill, cut in pieces without 
mercy : you underftand me; do then as you know I 
would do, who have written to you with my own hand.” 
In confequence of thefe cruel orders, a moft dreadful 
havock was made among that unhappy people ; and, in 
feveral cities, not one male child was left alive. The 
troops who had formerly ferved urder Ingenuus, and 
the inhabitants of Mcefia who had efcaped the general 


to his wife Zenobia. See Palmyra. 

The confequences of thefe numerous ufiirpations Fatal confe- 
were the moft fatal that can be conceived. The elec- < l ue nces <,f 
tions of thefe precarious emperors, their life and death, tlle f e ufur “ 
were equally deftruAive to their fubjeAs and adbe- P atlons - 
rents. The price of their elevation was inftantly paid 
to the troops by an immenfe donative drawn from the 
exhaufted people. However virtuous their charaAer, 
and however pure their intentions might be, they found 
themfelves reduced to the neceffity of fupporting their 
ufurpation by frequent aAs of rapine aud cruelty. 

When they fell, they involved armies and provinces in 
their fall, as appears from the letter of Gallienus al¬ 
ready quoted. Whilft the forces of the ft:He were dit- 
perfed in private quarrels, the defencelefs provinces lay 
expofed to every invader. The braveft ufurpers were 
compelled, by the perplexity of their fituation, to con¬ 
clude difhonourable treaties with the barbarians, and 
even to fubmit to {harmful tributes, and intro ■ 
duce fuch numbers of barbarians into the Roman fer- 
vice as feemed fufficient at once to overthrow the 
empire. 


But 
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But when tl:e empire feemed thus ready to link at the Goths, for a confiderable time after, madq but a Roa.r. 
*>nce, it ffidden'y revived on the death of Galiienus, feeble oppofition. He fame time after marched agaiaft w ^ v ~ w 
G-i'.U-nas who was murdered by Martian, one of his own gene- the revolted Germans, and overthrew them with conft- 
r.iu.-ck'red, nils, while lie befieged Aureolus, one of the tyrants, derable {laughter. His laft expedition was to oppofeTe- 
a'lcd'el ’b’ Milan. His death gave general fatisfadtion to all, tricus and Zenobia, his two puiffant rivals in the empire. 

CiuuJ uZ exce i 5t h*s f°ldiers, who hoped to reap the reward of But on his march, as he approached near Sirmium, in Claudius 
their treachery by the plunder of Milan. But being Pannonia, he was feized with a peftilential fever, of dies, and Is 
fruftrated in thei'e expeditions, and in fome meafure which he died in a few days, to the great regret of his Succeeded 
kept within bounds by the large lies of Martian, Fla- fubjedb, and the irreparable lofs of the Roman em- by Aurc- 
vius Claudius was nominated to fucceed, and joyfully pire. His reign, which was not quite of two years liaa ' 
accepted by all orders of the ftate, and his title con- continuance, was adlive and fuccefsful; and fuch is 
firmed by the fenate and the people. the charadler given of him by hiftorians, that he is 

We are not fufficieutlv alfured of this emperor’s li- faid to have united in himfelf the moderation of Au- 
neage and country. Some affirm that he was born in guftus, the valour of Trajan, and the piety of Anto- 
Dulmatia, and delcended from an ancient family there ; ninus. 

others alfert that he was a Trojan ; and others, that he Immediately after the death of Claudius, the army 
was fon to the emperor Gordian. But, whatever might made unanimous choice of Aurelian, who was at that 
have been his defeent, his merits were hy no means time maker of the horfe, and efteemed the molt valiant 
doubtful. He was a man of great valour andcondudt, commander of his time. However, his promotion was 
having performed the mod eminent lervices agaffift the not without oppofition on the part of the fenate, as 
Goths, who had long continued to make irruptions in- Quintillus, the brother of the deceafed emperor, put in 
to the empire. He was now about 55 years old, equal- his claim, and was for a while acknowledged at Rome, 
ly remarkable for the ftrength of his body and the vi- But his authority was of very ffiort duration ; for find- 
gour of his mind ; he was chafte and temperate, a re- ing himfelf abandoned by thofe who at firft inftigated 
warder of the good, and a fevere puniffier of fuch as him to declare for the thrope, he choffi to prevent ther 
tvanfgreffed the laws. Thus endowed, therefore, he in feverity of his rival by a voluntary death, and caufing 
fome meafure put a flop to the precipitate decline of his veins to be opened, expired, after having reigned 
the empire, and once more feemed to reftore the glory but 17. days. 

A9 y of Rome. Aurelian being thus univerfally acknowledged by 

Who it'- His firft fuccefs, upon being made emperor, was all the ftates of the empire, affirmed the command, 
tests the again!! Aureolus, whom he defeated near Milan. His with a greater ffiow of power than his predeceffors 
Goths, and n g Xt expedition was to oppofe the Goths, again!! whom had enjoyed for fame time before. This adtiye mp- 
theaffairs ^ a vei T numerous armv. Thefe barbarians had narch was born of mean, and o.bfcupe parentage in Da- 
of the em- made their principal and moil fuccefsful irruptions into cia, and was about 55 years old at the time qf his c ( o- 

rire. Thrace and Macedonia, fwarnaed over all Greece, and ming to the throne. He had fpent the early part of 

had pillaged the famous city of Athens, which had long his life in the army, and had rifen through all the gra- 

been the fchool of all the polite arts to the Romans, dations of military duty. He was of unffiaken courage 
Tne Goths, however, had no veneration for thofe em- and amazing ftrength he in one engagement killed 40 
belliJhments that tend to fatten and humanize the mind, of the enemy with his own hand, and above 900 at 
but deftroyed all monuments of tafte and learning with feveral different times. In ffiort, his valour and expe- 
thc moft favage alacrity. It was upon one of thefe oc- dition were fuch, that he was compared to Julius Cce- 

oaftons, that, having heaped together a large pile of far ; and, in fad, only wanted mildnefs and clemency to 

books in order to burn thent; one of the commanders be every way his equal. 

diffitaded them from the defign, alleging, that the time The whole of this monarch’s reign was fpent in re- His 4 great 

which the Grecians ffiould wafte on books would only preffing the irruptions of the northern, nations, in fuccefs 
render them more unqualified for war. But the empire humbling every other pretender to the empire, and pu- again!! the ! 
feemed to tremble, not only on that fide, but almoft on niffiing the monflrous irregularities of his own fubjeds, barbarians, 
every quarter. At the fame time, above 300,000 of He deteated the Marcomanni, that had invaded Italy, 
thefe barbarians (the Heruli, the Trutangi, the Virtur- in three feveral engagements, and at length totally de- 
gi, and many namelefs and uncivilized nations) came ftroyed their army. He was not lefs fuccefsful again ft 
down the river Danube, with 2000 llfips, fraught with Zenobia, the queen of the Eaft, a woman of the moft 
men and ammunition, fpreading terror and devaftation heroic qualifications, who had l<xqg difclaimed the Rq- 
on every fide. man power, and eftabKffied an empire of her own, as 

In this ftate of univerfal difraay, Claudius alone feem- is related under the article Palmyra. 

ed to continue unffiaken. He marched his difpropor- Aurelian leaving thus brought back peace to the 

tioned army againft the favage invaders ; and, though empire, endeavoured, by the rigours of juftice, to 
but ill prepared for fuch an engagement, as the forces bring back virtue alfo. He was very ftrid in puniffi- 
of the empire were then employed in different parts of ing the crimes of the foldiery: in his orders to his lieu- 
tlie world, he came off vidarious, and made an incredi- tenants, he infilled that the peafants ffiould not be plun- 
ble daughter of the enemy. The whole of their great dered upon any pretences ; that not even a grape, a 
army was either cut to pieces or taken prifoners : houfes grain of fait, or a drop of oil, ffionid be exacted un- 
were filled with their arms ; and fcarce a province if the juftly. He canfed a foldier who had committed adul- 
ernpire, that was not furniffied xvith Haves from thofe tery with his hoftefs, to have his, feet tied to the tp.ps 
thatfurvived the defeat. Thefe fucceffes were followed of ttvo trees, forcibly bent at top to meet each other ; 
by many others in different parts of the empire; fo that which being let loofe, and fuddenly recoiling, tore the 
4 criminal 

<5 
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Ro me, criminal in two. This was a leventy that might take 
the name of cruelty ; but the vices of the age, in 
fome meafure, required it. In thefe puniihments in- 
flitted on the guilty, the Chriftians, who had all along 
been growing more numerous, were fharers. Again!! 
thefe he drew up feveral letters and editts, which lhow- 
ed that he intended a very fevere perfecution ; but if 
we may believe the credulous hiflorians of the times, 
he was diverted juft as he was going to fign them by a 
thunderbolt, which fell fo near his perfon, that all the 
people judged him to be deftroyed. 

But however Heaven might have interpofed on this 
occaGon, it is certain that his feverities at laft: were the 
catife of his deftruttion. Menefthus, his principal fe- 
cretary, having been threatened by him for fome fault 
which he had committed, began to confider how he 
might prevent the meditated blow. For this purpofe, 
he forged a roll of the names of feveral perfons, \frhom 
he pretended the emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his own to ftrengthen him in the confidence of 
the party. The fcroll thus contrived was fhown with 
an air of the utmoft fecrecy to fome of the perfons con¬ 
cerned ; and they, to procure their fafety, immediately 
agreed with him to deftroy the emperor. This refolu- 
tion was foon put in execution ; for, as the emperor 
[ aTed with a fmall guard from Uraclea, in Thrace, to- 
JOO wards Byzantium, the confpirators fet upon him at 
He is mur- once', and flew him with very fmall refinance. He was 
dered. flain in the 6oth, or, as fome fay, in the 63d year of 
his age, after a very attive reign of almoft five years. 

The number of pretenders to the throne, which had 
formerly infefted the empire, were, by the laft monarch’s 
attivity, fo entirely removed, that there now feemed to 
be none that would venture to declare himfelf a candi¬ 
date. The army referred the choice to the fenate ; and, 
j 0I cn the ether fide, the fenate declined it; fo that a fpace 

Tacitus of near eight months elapfed in thefe negociations. At 

chofen era- length, however, the fenate made choice of Tacitus, a 
peror. man Q f g reat merit, and noway ambitious of the ho¬ 
nours that were offered him. Upon being folicited to 
accept the empire, he at firft refufed, and retired to 
his country-houfe in Campania, to avoid their importu¬ 
nities ; but being at length prevailed upon, he accept¬ 
ed the reins of government, being at that time 75 
years old. 

One of the firft atts of his government was the 
punilhment of thofe who had confpired againft the late 
emperor. Menefthus was impaled alive, his body be¬ 
ing thrown to be devoured by wild beafts ; his eftate 
alfo was confifcated to the exchequer ; and his ready 
money, which was very confiderable, applied towards 
paying the army. During this fhort reign, the fenate 
feemed to have a large (hare of authority, and the hi- 
ftorians of the times are liberal of their praifes to fuch 
emperors as were thus willing to divide their power.— 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the confulfhip for his bro¬ 
ther Probus, he was refufed it by the fenate ; at which 
he feemed no way moved, but calmly remarked that 
the fenate bell knew whom to choofe. This modera¬ 
tion prevailed in all the reft of hjs condutt : he was ex¬ 
tremely temperate ; his table was plain, and furnifhed 
with nothing e.xptnfive ; he even prohibited his era- 
prefs from wearing jewels, and forbad the ufe of gold 
and embroidery. He was fond of learning, and the 
memory of fu h men as had deferred well of their 
V-ol. XVI. 


country. He particularly efteemed the works of his Rome, 
namefake Tacitus the hiftorian ; commanding that they w «>»- 
fhould be placed in every public library throughout the 
empire, and that many copies of them fhould be tran- 
feribed at the public charge. A reign begun with fuch 
moderation and juftice, only wanted continuance to 
have made the empire happy; but after enjoying the 502 
empire about fix months, he died of a fever in his His death, 
march to oppofe the Perfians and Scj thians, who had 
invaded the eaftem parts of the empire. 

Upon the death of Tacitus the army feemed divided 
in the choice of an emperor ; one part of it chofe Flo- 
rianus, brother to the deceafed ; but the majority were 
for fome time undetermined. They alleged amongft 
each other the neceflity of choofing one eminent lor 
valour, honour, piety, clemency, and probity ; but the 
laft virtue being that chiefly infilled upon, the whole ar¬ 
my, as if by common confent, cried out that Probus 
fhould be emperor. He was accordingly confirmed in 
this dignity with the ufual folemnities : and Florianus 
finding himfelf deferted, even by thofe legions who had 
promiled to (land up in his fupport, opened his arteries 
and bled himfelf to death, 503 

Probus was 44 years old when he afeended the Probus rai- 
throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium in t0 d’ e 
Panrionia, and bred up a foldier from his youth. He empire ' 
began early to diflinguifh himfelf for his difeipline and 
valour ; being frequently the firft man who in belieging 
towns fealed the walls, or that burft into the enemy’s 
camp. He was no lefs remarkable for fingle combats, 
and faving the lives of many eminent citizens. Nor 
was his attivity and courage, when eletted to the em¬ 
pire, lefs apparent, than in his private ftation. He 
firft repreffed the Germans in Gaul, of whom he flew 
400,000. He then marched into Dalmatia, to oppofe 
and fu.bdue the Sarmatians. From thence he led his 
furces |jnto Thrace, and forced the Goths to fue for 
peace. He after that turned his arms towards Afia ; His con- 
fubdued the province of Ifauria ; and marching on- 1” e ft s - 
ward, conquered a people called the BLniyes ; who, 
leaving their native forefts of Ethiopia, had poffeffed 
themfelves of Arabia and Judea, and had continued in 
a (late of rebellion fince the reign of Gallienus. Nnr- 
fis alfo, the king of Perfia, fubmitted at his approach : 
and upon his return into Europe, he divided the depo¬ 
pulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous invaders : 
a circumftance that afterwards produced great cala¬ 
mities to the empire. 

His diligence was not lefs confp : cuous in fupprefling 
inteftine commotions. Saturninus being compelled by 
the Egyptians to declare himfelf emperor, was defeated 
and flain. Proculus alfo (a perfon remarkable only for 
his great attachment to women, and who boafted in a 
letter, that, having taken 100 Sarmatian virgins prifo- 
ners, he deprived ten of that name in one night, and all 
the reft within a fortnight) fet up again!! the emperor ; 
but was compelled to fly, and at length delivered up by 
the Germans. At the lame time Conofus (who was a 
remarkable votary to Bacchus, being, able to drink as 
much wine as ten could do, without being difordered) 
rebelled, and being overcome hanged himfelf in dcfpair. 

Probus, when he law him immediately alter his death, 
could not av .id pointing to him, aid faying, ‘‘There 
hangs n. t a man but a calk,” Still, however, n. t- 
wi.MUnding every effort to give quiet to the empire, 
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!'->mt\ the barb:; ians who fmrounded 

alarms. They were frequently repulfed into their na¬ 
tive v k’s, but they as certainly returned with frefh 
rage and increafed ferocity. The Goths and Vandals, 
finding the emperor engaged in quelling domeftic dif- 
putes, renewed their accuftomed inreads, and once more 
ielt the punifliment of their prefumption'. They were 
conquered in feveral engagements ; and Probus return¬ 
ed in triumph to Rome. His aflive temper, however, 
would not fufFer him to continue at reft whilft a fingle 
enemy was left to conquer. In his laft expedition ire 
led his foldiers againft the Perfians ; and going through 
Shmium, the place of his nativity, he there employed 
leveral thoufands of his foldiers in draining a fen that 
was incommodious to the inhabitants. The fatigues of 
this undertaking, and the great reftraint that was laid 
506 upon the foldiers 5 licentious manners, produced a con- 
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fpiracy, which ended in his ruin : for taking the op' 
port unity as he was marching into Greece, they fet up¬ 
on and flew him after he had reigned fix years and four 
months with general approbation. 

Carus, who was prsetorian prefqft to the deceafed 
emperor, was chofen by the army to fucceed him ; and 
lie, to ftrengthen his authority, named his two fons 
Carinus and Nnmetianus with him in command; the 
iormer of whom was as much fullied by his vices, as 
the youngeft was virtuous, modeft, and courageous. 
The new emperor had fcarce time to punilh the mur¬ 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by a 
freftt irruption of the Sarmatians ; over whom he gain¬ 
ed a fignal viftory. The Perfian monarch alfo made 
fome attempts upon the empire ; but Carus affured his 
ambaffadors, that if their mailer perfifted in his obftina- 
cy, all his fields fliould Ihortly be as bare as his own 
bald head, which he fliowed them. In confequence of 
this threat, he marched to the very walls of Ctefiphon, 
and a dreadful battle enfuing, he once more gained a 
complete viftory. What the refult of this fuccefs 
might have been, is not known ; for he was Ihortly af¬ 
ter (buck dead by lightning in his tent, with many 
others that were round him. Numerianiu, the young- 
eft fi n, who accompanied his father in this expedition, 
was inconfolable for his death ; and brought fuch a dif- 
order upon his eyes with weeping, that he was obliged 
to be carried along with the army, fhut up in a clofe 
litter. The peculiarity of his fituation, after fome time, 
excited the ambition of Aper, his father-in-law, who 
fuppofed that he could now, without any great .danger, 
aim at the empire himfelf. He therefore hiredta mer¬ 
cenary villain to murder the emperor in his litter ; and 
the better to conceal the faft, gave out that he was Hill 
alive, but unable to endure the light. In this manner 
was the dead body carried about for fome days, Aper 
continuing to attend it with the utmoft appearance of 
1 efpeft, and to take orders as ufual. The offenfivenefs, 
however, of its fmell at length difeovered the treachery, 
and excited an unt verbal uproar throughout the army. 
In the midft of this tumult, Dioclefian, oneoftliemoft 
noted commanders of his time, was chofen emperor, 
and with his own hand flew Aper; having thus, as it 
is faid, fulfilled a prophecy, which had faid, that Dio- 
cleftan (hould be emperor after he had flain a boar; al¬ 
luding to the name of his rival, which fignifies a boar. 
Carinus, the remaining firm, did not long furvive his 
father and brother; for giving himfelf up to bis vices, 


and yet at; the fame 
peror, the competitors 

where Dioclefian being victorious, Carinus was flain by 
a tribune of his own army, whofe wife he had formerly 
abufed. ’ 508 

Dioclefian was a perfon of mean birth; being ac- Dioclefian 
counted, according to fome, the fon of aferiyener; and 
of a fl.ive, according to others. He received his name 
from Dioclea, the town in which he was born; and 
was about 40 years old when he vas eledled to the 
empire. He pardoned all who had joined Carinus, 
without injuring either their fortunes or honours. Con- 
feious alfo that the weight of empire was too heavy for 
one alone to fuflain, he took inMaximian, his general, 
as a partner in the fatigues of duty, making him his 509 
equaland companion ort the throne. Thus mutually af- Takes 
fifting each other, thefe two continued to live in the ftridt- 
eft friendfhip; and though fomewhat differing in temper 
(as Maximian was rather a man of vicious inclinations), 
yet they concurred in promoting the general good, and 
humbling their enemies. And it muff be obferved, that 
there never was a period in which there were more nu¬ 
merous or formidable enemies to oppofe. yio 

The peafants and labourers in Gaul made a dange- Infnrrec- 
rous infurrefhon, under the condudl of Amandus and ooi s, and 
Helianus, but were fubdued by Maximian. Achilleus, a 

who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed himfelf empe¬ 
ror ; and it was not without many bloody engage¬ 
ments that he was overcome, and condemned by Dio¬ 
clefian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the Ro¬ 
man legions, in like mariner, joined with many of the 
natives, feized upon the public revenues, and plundered: 
tnofe who continued in their duty. Thefe were alfo 
fubdued by Maximian 5 and, after a long dubious war,, 
conftrained to fue for peace. About the fame time, a 
principal commander in Britain, named Caraufius, pro¬ 
claimed himfelf emperor, and poffeffed himfelf of the 
ifland. To oppofe this general’s claims, Maximian 
made choice of Conftandus Chlorus, whom he created 
Casfar, and married to Theodora his daughter-in-law.. 

He, upon his arrival in Britain, finding Caraufius very 
ftrong, and continually reinforced from Germany, 
though proper to come to an accommodation ; fo that 
this uftirper continued for feven years in quiet poffeffion- 
of the whole ifland, till he was flain by Ale&us, his. 
friend and intimate. About this time alfo, Narfes, 
king of Perfia, began a dangerous war upon the empire, 
and invaded Mefopotamia. To flop the progrefsof the 
enemy upon this quarter, Dioclefian made choice of Ga¬ 
lenas (furnamed Armentarius, from the report of his 
being born of a cow-herd in Dacia) ; and he likewife 
was created Ctefar. His fuccefs alfo, though very 
doubtful in the beginning, was in the end terminated 
according to his wiflus. The Perfians were overcome 
in a decifive engagement, their camp plundered and ta¬ 
ken, and their king’s wives and children made prifoners 
of war.. There only remained, of all the enemies of 
the Roman empire, thofewho lay to the northward un- 
fubdued; Thefe were utterly unconquerable, as well 
upon account of their favage ficrcenefs, as the inhofpi- 
table feverity of the climate and foil from whence they 
iffued. Ever at war with the Romans,, they iffued 
forth, when the armies that were to reprefs their inva- 
fions were called away ; and upon their return, they as 
fuddenly withdrew into cold, barren, and inacceffible 

places. 
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Rome. places, which only themfelves could endure. In this 
manner the Goths, Sarmatians, Alani. Quadi, &c. pour¬ 
ed down in incredible numbers; while every defeat 
feemed but to increafe their ftrength and perfeverance. 
Of thefe, multitudes were taken prifoners, and fent to 
people the more fouthern parts of the empire ; ftill 
greater numbers were deftroyed ; and though the reft 
were driven back to their native forefts, yet they conti¬ 
nued ever mindful of their inveterate enmity, and, like 
a favage beaft, only continued inadtive, till they had 
511 licked their wounds for a new encounter. 

Ths Chri- During this interval, as if the external miferies of the 
(bans cru- empire were not fufficient, the tenth and laft great per- 
cut«!i *" f ecut ' 10n was renewed againft the Chriftians. This is 
faid to have exceeded all the former in feverity: and 
fuch was the zeal with which it was purfued, that, in 
an ancient infcription, we are informed that they had 
effaced the name and fuperftition of the Chriftians, and 
had reftored and propagated the worfhip of the gods. 
Their attempts, however, were but the malicious efforts 
of an expiring party ; for Chriftianity (hortly after was 
eftablilhed by law, and triumphed over the malice of all 
Dioclefian its enemies. In the midft of the troubles raifed by this 
and Maxi- perfecution, and of the contefts that ftruck at the in- 
nuan re- ternal parts of the ftate, Dioclefian and Maximian fur- 
‘£ n ' prifed the world by refigning their dignities on the fame 
day, and both retiring into private ftations. Hiftorians 
are much divided concerning the motives that thus in¬ 
duced them to give up thofe honours which they had 
purchafed with fo much danger. Some afcribe it to 
the philofophical turn of Dioclefian; and others, to 
his being difgufted with the obftinacy of his Chriftian 
fubjeds : but Ladlantius afferts, that he was compelled 
to it, together with his partner, by Galerius, who co¬ 
ming to Nicomedia, upon the emperor’s recovery from 
a great ficknefs, threatened him with a civil war in cafe 
he refufed to refign. However, of this we are well af- 
fured, that he ftill preferved a dignity of fentiment in 
his retirement, that might induce us to believe he had 
no other motive for relignation than the love of quiet, 
and the conlcioufaefs of his inability to difcharge on a 
fick-bed the duties of a fovereign. Having retired to his 
birth-place, he fpent his time in cultivating his garden, 
alluring his vilitors that then only he began to enjoy 
the world, when he was thought by the reft of man¬ 
kind to forfake it. When alio l'orne attempted to per- 
fuade him to refume the empire, he replied, That if 
they knew his prefent happinefs, they would rather en¬ 
deavour to imitate than difturb it. In this contented 
manner he lived fotne time, and at laft died either by 
poilon or madnefs it is uncertain which. His reign, 
which continued 20 years, was active and ufeful; and 
his authority, tindhired with feverity, was well adapt¬ 
ed to the depraved ftate of morals at that time. 

Maximian,his partner in the empire and in refigna- 
tion, was by no means fo contented with his lituation. 
He longed once mot e for power, and difturbed the two 
fueceeding reigns with various efforts to refume it; at¬ 
tempting to engage Dioclefian in the fame delign. 
Being obliged to leave Rome, where be had bred great 
confuilon, he went over into Gaul, where he was kind¬ 
ly rece ; ved by Ct nftantine. the then acknowledged em¬ 
peror c.f the weft. But here alfo continuing his in¬ 
trigues, at d endeavouring to force his own daughter 
and deftroy her hulband, lit was detected, and condemn¬ 


ed to die by whatever death he fhould think proper 5 Rome, 
and Lacfantius tells us that he chofe hanging. 

Upon the refignation of the two emperors, the two Couftan- 
Cxfars whom they had formerly chofen were univer- tius Chlo- 
fally acknowledged as their fucceffors. Conftantius rnyand 
Chlorus, who was fo called from the plainnefs ot his 
complexion, was virtuous, valiant, and merciful. Q a _ en P eror -- 
lerius, on the other hand, was brave, but brutal, incon¬ 
tinent, and cruel. As there was fuch a difparity in their 
tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full 
power, to divide the empire: Conftantius being appointed 
to govern the weftern parts; namely, Italy, Sicily, 
the greateft part of Africa, together with Spain, Gaul, 

Britain, and Germany : Galerius had the eaftern parts 
allotted to his lhare ; to wit, Illyricum, Pannonia, 

Thrace, Macedonia, all the provinces of Greece, and 
the Lefler Afia, together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, 
and all the countries eaftward. The greatnefs of the 
divifion, however foon induced the emperors to take in 
two partners more, Severus and Maximin, who were 
made Csefars, and affifted in the conducting of affairs ; 
fo that the empire now was under the guidance of four 
perfons, all inverted with fupreme authority. 

We are informed but of few particulars of the reign 
of Conftantius, except a detail of his character, which 
appears in every light moft amiable. He was frugal, 
chafte, and temperate. His mercy and juftice were 
equally confpi-cuous in his treatment of the Chriftians, 
whom he would not fuffer to be injured ; and when at 
length perfuaded to difplace all the Chriftian officers of 
his houi'ehold that would not change their religion, 
when fome of them complied he fent them away in dis¬ 
grace ; alleging, that thofe who were not true to their 
God, would never be faithful to their prince. 

In the fecond year of his reign he went over into 
Britain; and leaving his fon Conftantine as a kind of 
hoftage in the court of his partner in the empire, took 
up his refidence at York. He there continued in the 
pradtice of his ufual virtues; till falling fick, he began 
to think of appointing his fon for his fucceffor. He 
accordingly fent for him with ail fpeed ; but he was 
part recovery before his arrival: notwithftanding, he re¬ 
ceived him with marks of the utmoft affedtion, and 
raifing himfelf in his bed, gave him feveral ufeful in- 
ftrudlffins, particularly recommending the Chriftians to 
his protediion. He then bequeathed the empire to his 
care; and crying out, that none but the pious Conftan¬ 
tine fhould fucceed him, he expired in his arms. 

In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em¬ 
pire,being informed of Conftmtine’s advancement, tefli- 
fied the moft ungovernable rage, and was even going to 
condemn the melfenger who brought him the account: 
but being diffuaded.he feemed to acquiefcein what be 
could not prevent, and fent him the marks of royalty ; 
but at the fame time declared Severus emperor, in op- 
pofition to his interefls. Juft about this time alfo, an- 
other pretender to the empire ftarted up. This was Maxentius 
Maxentius, a perion of mean extraflion ; but very much uliirps the 
favoured by the foldiers, whom lie permitted to pidaee throne, 
at diicretion. In order to oppofe Maxentius, Severus 
led a numerous army towards the gates of Rome ; but 
]vs foldiers confidering againft whom they were to 
fight, immediately abandoned him; and fhortly after 
he put an end to his own life, by opening his veins. 

To revenge his death, G lerius ranched into Italy, re- 
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folving to ruin the inhabitants, and to deftroy-the whole prateftion. After this, he confulted with fevcral of Rome. 

fenate. His foldiers, however, upon approaching the the principal teachers of Chriftianity 1 , and made a pub- '-v-— 

capital began to waver in their resolutions : wherefore lie avowal of that facred perfuafion. 
he was obliged to have reecurfe to intreaties, imploring _ Conftantine having thus attached his foldiers to his 
them not to abandon him ; an 4 > retiring by the fame intereft, who were moftly of the Chriftian perfuafion, 
route by which.be had advanced, made Licinius, who loft no time in entering Italy with 90,000 foot and 
was originally the fonof a poor labourer in Dacia, Cse- 8ooc> horfe; and foon advanced to the very gates of jjg 
far, in the room of Severus who was ilain. Tnis leem- Rome. The unfortunate Maxentius, who had long gi- Maxentius 
ed to be the laft ad of his power ; for thortly after he ven himfelf up to eafe and debauchery, now began to defeated 
was feized with a very extraordinary diforder in his make preparations when it was too late. He firit put and 
privates, which baffled all the /kill of his phyficians, in practice all the fuperftitious rites which pagauiim 
and carried him off, after he had languilhed in terments taught to be neceffary ; and then confulted the bibyl- 
for near the fpace of a year. His cruelty to the Chri- line books; from whence he was informed, that on that 
Ilians was one ol the many crimes alleged againft him ; great day the enemy of Rome lhould periih. This pre- 
and their hilWiam have not failed to aggravate the cir- diction, which was equivocal, he applied to Conltan- 
cumftauces of his death as a judgment from Heaven tine; wherefore, leaving all things in the belt polture, 
for his former impiety. However this be, he abated he advanced from the city with an army of 100,000 
much of his Severities againft them on his deathbed; foot and 18,000 horfe. The engagement was far fome 
and revoked thofe edicts which he had formerly pub- time fierce and bloody, till his cavalry being routed, 
lilhed, tending to their persecution, a little before his viftory declared upon the fide of his opponent, and he 
death. himfelt was drowned in his flight by the breaking dowa 

Conftantine being thus delivered from his greateft of a bridge as he attempted to crofs the river Tiber, 
opponent, might now be confidered as poffeffmg more Conftantine, in confequence of this viftory, entering 
power than any of his rivals who were yet remaining, the city, diiclaimed all praifes which the fenate and 
The empire was at that time divided between him and people were ready to offer ; aferibing his fuccefs to a 
three others: Maxentius, who governed in Rome, a iuperior power. He even caufed the crofs, which he 
perfon of a cruel dtfpofilion, and a ftedfaft fupporter of w as faid to have feen in tile heavens, to be placed at 
paganifm ; Licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, and f he right of all his ftatues, with this infeription : “ That 
commanded in the eaft ; and likewife Maximin, who under the influence of that victorious crofs, Conftantine 
had formerly been declared Caefar with Severus, and had delivered the city from the yoke of tyrannical 
who alfo governed fome of the eaftem provinces. power, and had reftored the fenate and people of Rome 

For fome time all things feemed to wear a peaceful t0 their ancient authority.” He afterwards ordained, 
appearance ; till at length, either ambition, or the ty- that no criminal fhould for the future fuffer death by 
rannical conduct of Maxentius, induced Conftantine to the crofs; which had formerly been the moft ufual way 
engage in an expedition to expel that commander from of punifhing flaves convicted of capital offences. Edicts 
Rome, and to make the proper preparations for march- were foon after ilfued, declaring that the Chriftians 
ing into Italy. It was upon this occafion that he form- fhould be eafed from all their grievances, and received' 
ed a refolution which produced a mi^ity change in the into places of truft and authority. Thus the new reli- 
politics as well as the morals of mankind, and gave a g' on was feen at once to prevail over the whole Roman, 
new turn to the councils of the wife, and the purfuits empire ; and as that enormous fabric had been built and 

of ambition. One evening, as we are told by Eufebius, guided upon pagan principles, it loft a great deal of its 

the army being upon its march toward Rome, Con- ftrength and coherence when thofe principles were thus, 

ftantine was taken up with various confiderations upon at once fubverted. 

the fate of fublunary things, and the dangers of his ap- Things continued in this ftate for fome time, Con- 
proaching expedition: fenfible of his own incapacity ftantine all the while contributing what was in his power, 
to fucceed without divine afliftance, he employed his to the intereft of religion, and the revival of learning,, 
meditations upon the opinions that then were chiefly which had been long upon the decline, and was almolt 
agitated among mankind, and fent up bio ejaculations wholly extinct in the empire. But in the mid'ft of thefe 
to Heaven to infpire him with wifdom to choofe the affiduities, the peace of the empire was acrain difturbed 
path he ought to purfue. It was then, as the fun was by the preparations of Mtximin,, who governed in the 

declining, that there fuddenly appeared a pillar of light eaft, and Who, defirous of a full participation of power, 

in the heavens, in the fafhion of a crofs, with this in- marched againft Licinius with a very numerous army, 

feription, TOTT(i nikH' “ In this overcome.” So ex- In conlequence. of this ftep, after many conflifts, a rr e- M S - TJ - > 

traordinary an appearance did not fail to create alto- neral engagement enfued, in which Maximin fuffered a defeat au/ 

niihment both in the emperor and his whole army, who total defeat; many of his troops were cut to pieces, death." 

confidered it as their difpofitions led them to believe, and thofe that furvived fubmitted to the conqueror! 

Thofe who were attached to paganifm, prompted by Maximin, however, having elcaped the general carnage! 

their aufpices, pronounced it 2 moft inaufpicious omen, once more put himfelf an the head of another army, re! 

portending the moft unfortunate events. But it made folving to try. the fortune of the field ; but death pre- 

a different impreflh n on the emperor's mind ; who, as vented his defign. Ashe died by a very extraordinary 

the account goes, was farther encouraged by vifions the kind of madneis, the Chriftians, of whom he was the 

fame night. He therefore, the day following,, caufed a declared enemy, did not fail to aferibe his end to a 

royal flandard to be made, like that which he had feen judgment from Heaven ; but this was the a^e in which 

in the heavens; and commanded it to be carried before falfe judgments and- falfe miracles made up foe bulk of 

him in his wars, as an enfign of viftory and celeftial theit uiunftruchve hiftory, * 

Con- 
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Rome. Conftantine and Licinius thus remaining utidifputed 
pofleffors and partners in the empire, all things promi- 
wj be- led a peaceable continuance of friendftiip and power, 
tween However, it was foon found, that the fame ambition 
t onftan- that al ' me j after a part, would be content with nothing 
tine and ] e p s t han t i, e whole. Pagan writers afcribe the rupture 
icimus. between thefe two potentates to Conftantine; while 
the Chriftians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to 
Licinius. Both, perhaps, might have concurred: lor 
Licinius is convidted of having perfecuted Chriftianity, 
which was fo highly favoured by his rival; and Con¬ 
ftantine is known to have been the fir ft to begin the 
preparations for an openiupture. Both iides exerted 
all their power to make oppolition ; and at the head 
of very foi mid-able armies, came to an engagement 
near Cybalis, in Pannonia. Conftantine, previous to 
the battle, in the midft of his Chriftian bilhops, beg¬ 
ged the alliftance of Heaven; while Licinius, with 
equal zeal, called upon the pagan priefts to intercede 
with the gods in his favour. Conftantine, after an ob- 
ftinate reliftance from the enemy, became victorious; 
took their camp ; and, after fome time, compelled Li¬ 
cinius to fue lor a truce, which was agreed upon. But 
this was of no long continuance ; for, foon after, the war 
519 breaking out afrelh, and the rivals coming or.ee more 
Licinius t0 a general engagement, it proved decifive. Licinius 
and^ut'to was cnt ‘ re ty defeated, and purlued by Conftantine into 
death. Nicomedia, where he furrendered himfelf up to the vic¬ 
tor ; having firit obtained an oath that his life ftiould 
be fpared, and that he ihould be permitted to pafs the 
remainder of his days in retirement. This, however, 
Conftantine fliortly after broke ; for either fearing his 
defigns, or finding him actually engaged in frefh con- 
fpiracies, he commanded him to be put to death, to¬ 
gether whh Martian his general, who fome time be- 
fore bad been created Cselar. 

Conftantine being now foie monarch of the empire, 
without a rival to divide his power, or any perfon from 
whr.L claims he could have the leaft apprebenlions, re- 
folvcd to eftablifh Chriftianity on fo fure a bafts, that 
no/sew regulations ftiould iliake it. He commanded 
that in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the 
. bilhops Ihould be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which, 
in fucceeding times, thefe fathers made hut a very inc 
different ufe. He called alfo a general council of thefe 
to meet at Nicea,in other to repreis the herefies that had 
already crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. 
To this place repaired about 3 18 bilhops, befides a mul¬ 
titude ot prelbyters and deacons, together with the em¬ 
peror himfelf \ who all, to about 17, concurred in con¬ 
demning the tenets of Arius; who, with his affociates, 
was banilhed into a remote part of tire empire. 

Having thus reftoreil univerf.il tranquillity to the em¬ 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a 
Cmiftan- more domeftic nature. As the hiftories of that peiiod 
tine puts are entirely at variance with each other, it is not eafy 
nswk to tell the motives which induced him to put his wife 
n d ion to Faufta and his f° n Ctifpus to death. The moft plait- 
death. fjble account is this: Faufta the emprefs, who was a 
woman of great beauty, butot extravagant defires, had. 
long, though lecretly, loved Crifptis, Conftantine’s fon 
by a former wile. She had tried every art to infpive 
this youth with a mutual paffion ; but, finding her more 
diftant efforts ineffectual, had even the confidence to 
make him an open conleffion of her defires. This pro¬ 


duced an explanation, which was fatal to both. Crif- *.onw. 
pus received her addreffes with deteftation ; and Ihe, to 
be revenged, accufed him to the emperor. Conftantine, 
fired at once with jealoufy and rage, ordered him to die 
without a hearing ; nor did his innocence appear till it 
was too late for redrefs. The only reparation there¬ 
fore that remained, was the putting Faufta, the wicked 
inftrument of his former cruelty, to death ; which was 
accordingly executed upon her, together with fome 
others who had been accomplices in her falfehood and 
treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not to be 
weighed againft evils of a more general natuie, which 521 
the Roman empire Ihortly after experienced. Thefe Transfers 
arofe from a meafure which this emperor conceived and the featof 
executed, of transferring the feat of the empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, or Conjlantinople, as it was af- no pi,.. 
terwards called. Whatever might have been the rea- 
fons which induced him to this undertaking ; whether 
it was becaufe he was offended at fome affronts he re¬ 
ceived at Rome, or that he fuppofed Conftantinople 
more in the centre of the empire, or that he thought 
the eaftern parts more required his prefence, experi¬ 
ence has flown that they were weak and groundlefs. 

The empire had long before been in the moft declining 
ftate ; but this in a great meafure gave precipitation to 
its downfall. After this it never refumed its former 
fplendor, but languifhed. 

His firft defign was to build a city Which he might 
make the capital of the world; and for this purpole, 
he made choice of a fituation at Chalcedon in Afia Mi¬ 
nor ; but we are told, that in laying out the ground- 
plan, an eagle caught up the line, and flew with it over 
to Byzantium, a city which lay upon the oppofite fide 
of the Bofphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex¬ 
pedient to fix the feat of the empire ; and indeed na¬ 
ture feems to have formed it with all the conveniences 
and all the beauties which might induce power to 
make it the feat of refidence. It was fituated on a plain 
that rofe gently from the water; it commanded that 
ftrait which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxine. 
fea, and was furnifhed with all the advantages which 
the moft indulgent climate could bellow. This city, 
therefore, he beautified with the moft magnificent edi¬ 
fices; he divided it into 14 regions; built a capitol, 
an amphitheatre, many churches, and other public 
works; and having thus rendered it equal to the mag¬ 
nificence of his idea, he dedicated it in a very folemn 
manner to the God of martyrs; in about two years af¬ 
ter, repairing thither with his whole couit. 

This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the emp : rethe inhabitants of 
Rome, tho’ with relu&ance, fubmitted to the change; 
nor was there for two or three years any difturbance. 
in the ftate, until at length the Goths, finding that 
the Romans had withdrawn all their garrift ns along the 
Danube, renewed th-ir inroads, and ravaged the coun¬ 
try with unheard-of cruelty. Conftantine, however, 
foon repreffed their incurfions, and fo ftrakened them,, 
that rear 100,000 of their number perifbed by cold 
and hunger. Thefe and fome othe' infurreflions be¬ 
ing happily fuppreffed, the government of the empire 
was divided as follows.. C mftantine, the emperor’s 
eldeft fon, commanded in Gau! and the weftern pro¬ 
vinces ; Conftantius governed Africa and Iilyricum ; and- 

Conftans 
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Conftans ruled in Italy. Dalroatius, the emperor’s bro¬ 
ther, was lent to defend thofe parts that bordered up¬ 
on the Goths; and Annibalianus, his nephew, bad the 
charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. This di- 
vifion of the empire ftill farther contributed to its down¬ 
fall : for the united ftrength of the date being no longer 
brought to reprefs invafions, the barbarians fought 
with luperior numbers ; and- conquered at laft, though 
often defeated^ Conftantine, however, did not live to 
feel thefe calamities. The latter part of his reign was 
peaceful and fplendid ; ambaffadors from the remoteft 
Indies came to acknowledge his authority ; the Per- 
fians, who were ready for frefh inroads, upon finding 
him prepared to oppofe, fent humbly to defire his 
friendlhip and forgivenefs. He was above 60 years 
old, and had reigned above 30 years, when he found 
his health began to decline. To obviate the effe&s of 
his diforder, which was an intermitting fever, he made 
ufe of the warm baths of the city ; but receiving no 
benefit from thence, he removed for change of air to 
522 Helenopolis, a city which he had built to the memory 
Beathof c f his mother. His diforder iricreafing, he changed 
tine an " ' a S a,n to Nicomedia; where finding himfelf without 
' ut '" hopes of recovery, he caufed himfelf to be baptifed ; 

and having f.on after received the facrament, he expi¬ 
red, after a memorable and adlive reign of 32 years. 
This monarch’s cbaradler is reprefented to us in very 
different lights: the Chriftian writers of that time 
adorning it with every {train of panegyric ; the hea¬ 
thens, on the contrary, loading it with all the viru¬ 
lence of invective. He eftablifhed a religion that con¬ 
tinues the bleffing of ma: kind; but purfued a fcheme 
of politics that deftroyed the empire. 

From the time of Conftantine to the divifion of the 
empire between Valentinian and his brother Valens, the 
hiftory of Rome is related under the article Constan¬ 
tinople, where alfo that of the eaftem part is carried 
$23 down to tire final deftrudtion of that city by the Turks. 
Resin of In the beginning of the reign of Valentinian, the province 
Valenti- of Libya Tripolitana was grievoufly oppreffed by the 
man. barbarians of the defert, and almoft equally fo by Ro- 
manus its own governor. His condudt was fo exceed¬ 
ingly oppreffive, that the inhabitants fent a deputation to 
Valentinian, complaining of their unhappy fituation, and 
defiring redrefs. Palladius was accordingly fent to in¬ 
quire into the date of the province ; but being gained 
over by Romanus, he made a falfe report to the em¬ 
peror ; and thus the unhappy province was left a prey 
to the mercilefs invaders and rapacious governor. Du¬ 
ring the reft cf this reign the barbarians continued 
their inroads into the empire; and among others, we 
find the Saxons n w putting in for a fhare of the fpoils 
of the ruined empire : however, their army was at this 
time entirely cut off. At laft Valentinian himfelf took 
the field againft thefe northern barbarians; and enter¬ 
ing the country of the Quadi, deftroyed all with fire 
.and fwi.rd. The barbarians on this were fain to fue 
for peace in a very humble manner ; but Valentinian, 
filling into a great paffion while fpeaking to them, 
threatened to extirpate the whole nation at once. His 
fury on this occafion produced an apoplexy, or feme 
other mortal diforder; fi r he fuddenly fell down, and 
being cur ve) ed by his attendants into his chamber, he 
was feiz-cl w th violent convulfive fits and contortions 
.of all lus limbs, in the agonies of which he expired. 


in the year 375, the 55th of his age, and 12th of his Rome, 
reign. “ 

After the death of Valentinian, his fon Gratian took 
upon him the imperial dignity; foon after becoming 
matter of the whole empire by the death of Valens. 

The tranfadtions of his reign, and thole of his partner 
Theodofius, are related under the article Constanti¬ 
nople, n° 77—89. The death of Theodofius gave 
the finifning ftroke to the Roman affairs ; his fon Ho- 
norius, to whom he left the weftern empire, being pof- 
feffed of no abilities whatever, and indeed feeming to 
have been but very little removed from an idiot. The 
barbarians appear to ha,ve been abundantly fenfible of 
the advantages offered them by the death of Theodofius. 

He expired in the month of January ; and before the 
acceffion of fpring, the Goths were in arms. The bar- Invafion 
barian auxiliaries alfo now declared their independency ; °f die 
and along with their countrymen, furioufly affailed the Alaric 
declining empire. The Goths were now headed by an 
experienced commander, their Celebrated king Alaric ; 
who would have proved formidable even in better times 
of the empire. He firft over-ran Greece, which he ac- 
complilhed without oppofition, through the treachery 
of the governor, who commanded the troops that de¬ 
fended the pafs at Thermopylss to retire at the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, Athens, Corinth, Argos, Spar¬ 
ta, yielded without refiftance ; and the whole country 
was ravaged and deftroyed by the blood-thirfty bar¬ 
barians. At laft, in the year 397, he was oppofed by 
Stilicho, the general of Honorius, a man of great va¬ 
lour and experience in war. The' Goths were defeated 
with great lofs, and afterwards befieged in their camp ; 
but through miftake or negligence in the Roman com¬ 
mander, they were fuffered to efcape, and make them- 
felves mafters of the province of Epirus. Alaric then, 
having found means to conclude a treaty with the mi- 
nifters of Conftantinople, Stilicho was obliged to re¬ 
tire. 

Not long after this, Alaric invaded Italy itfelf. The 
emperor, {truck with terror, would have abandoned 
the country and fled into Gaul; but this difgraceful 
and pernicious meafure was oppofed by Stilicho ; who 
propofed to the court of Honorius, at that time at Mi¬ 
lan, that if they would maintain their ground during - 
his abfence, he would foon return with an army ca¬ 
pable of oppofing the barbarians. This being agreed 
to, Stilicho immediately fet out for Rhaetia, where the 
moil confiderable body of the Roman forces at that 
time was,, and colledled his troops with the utmoft di¬ 
ligence. But in the mean time Honorius was in the 
greateft danger; having been obliged to take reluge 
m the town of Afta in Piedmont. To this place the 
Goths inftantly laid fiege, and a capitulation had been 
propofed, when the drooping fpirits of Honorius were 
at once revived by the arrival ot Stilicho, whom he 
had fo long expected. The Goths were now belieged Goths de¬ 
in theit turn, and obliged to come to a decifive battle feated at 
at Pollentia. The engagement lafted the whole day; Pollentia. 
but at laft the Goths were compelled to retreat. Their 
camp was inftantly inverted ; their entrenchments for¬ 
ced with great {laughter; the wife of Alaric was taken, 
with all the wealth which had heen am.1 {fed in plun¬ 
dering Greece ; while many thoufands of Roman pri- 
foners were releafed from the moft deplorable flavery. 

The victory, however, was not fa decifive but that 

■ , Alaric 
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Rome. Alaric continued dill extremely formidable; and Stilicho tents, which he removed in the winter feafon to a more Rome. 


chofe rather to conclude a treaty with him, and a low 
him an annual penfion, than to continue the war with 
vigour. Alaric, who was not very fcrupulons in his 
obfervance cf this treaty, in his retreat attempted to 
make himfelf matter of the city of Verona : but Etili- 
ch’j coming up with him near that place, gave him a 
terrible defeat, in which the lofs was little lefs than it 
had been at Pollentia ; after which he effected a retreat 
out of Italy, but not without the greated difficulty and 
danger. 

Italy being thus happily delivered, Honorius enter¬ 
ed Rome in triumph, having Slilicho along with him 
in the triumphal chariot. On his entry into the city, he 
abolhhed the Ihows of gladiators ; which,, though for¬ 
bidden by Condantine, had been tolerated by his fuc- 
celfors, and even by Theododus himfelf, out of coin- 

526 plaiiance to the people, who were beyond meafure fond 
Honor in s of that inhuman diverfion. However, foon after, the 
Ravenna eni P eror Wils obliged to leave the metropolis and retire 

to Ravenna, in order to lecure himfelf from the barba¬ 
rians, who now broke in upon the empire on all ddes. 
Such multitudes now made their appearance, that it is 
not a little difficult to account for their fudden, emi- 

527 gration. Mr Gibbon accounts for it from a fuppofol 
Mr Gib- revolution in the north-eadern parts of China. “ The 
count "of Chinefe annals (fays he), as they have been interpre- 
the revo- te ^ ky l earns d induftry of the prefent age, may 
lutions in ufefully applied to reveal the fecret and remote 
China. caufes of the fall of the Roman empire. The extenfive 

territory to the north of the great wall was pofiefFed, 
after the flight of the Huns, by the vidtorious Sienpi; 
who were fometimes broken into independent tribes, 
and fometimes re united under a fupreme chief; till at 
length dyling themfelves Topa, or “ maders- of the 
earth,” they acquired a more folid confidence, and a 
more formidable power. The Topa foon compelled 
the padoral nations of the eadern defert to acknow¬ 
ledge the fuperiority of their arms : they invaded China 
in a period of weaknefs and intedine difeord ; and 
thefe fortunate Tartars,, adopting the laws and man¬ 
ners of the vanquilhed people, founded an imperial dy- 
nady, which reigned near 160 years over the northern 
provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before 
they afeended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enlided in his cavalry a dave of the name 
of Moko , renowned'for his valour ; but who was tempt¬ 
ed, by the fear of punidunent, to defert his dandard, 
and to range the defert at the head of 100 followers. 
This gang of robbers and outlaws dwelled into a camp, 
a tribe, a numerous people,, didingtiiflied by the ap¬ 
pellation of Geougen ; and their hereditary chieftams, 
the poderity of Moko the dave, adumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs. The youth Toulun, 
the greated of his defeendants, was exercifed by thofe 
misfortunes which are the fchool of heroes. He bravely 
it niggled with adverdty, broke the imperious yoke of 
the Topa, and became the legidator of his nation, and 
the conqueror of Tartary. His troops were didributed 
into regular bands of 100 and of 1000 men ; cowards 
were ftoned to death ; the mod fplendid honours were 
propefed as the reward of valour; and Toulun, who 
had knowledge enough to defpife the learning of Chi¬ 
na, adopted only fuch arts and inditutions as were fa¬ 
vourable to the. military fpirit of his government. His 


fouthern latitude, were pitched during the fummer on 
the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conqueds 
dretched from the Corea far beyond the river Irtifh. 

He vanquiihed, in the country to the north of the Caf- 
pian fea, the nation of the Huns ; and the new title of 
Khan, or Cagan, expreifed the fame and power which, 
he derived from this memorable viftory. 

“ The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is con¬ 
cealed, as it pafles from the Volga to the Vidula, 
through the dark interval which feparates the extreme 
limits cf the Chinefe and of the Roman geography. 

Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the experience 
of fuceedive emigrations, fuffieiently declare, that the 
Huns, who w'ere opprefled by the arms of the Geougen, 
foon withdrew from the prefence of an infuking vi&or. 

The countries towards the Euxine were already occu¬ 
pied by their kindred tribes , and their liady flight, 
which they foon converted into a bold attack, w r ould 
more naturally be directed towards the rich and level 
plains through which the Vidula gently flows into the 
Baltic fea. The north mud again have been alarmed 
and agitated by the invafion of the Huns ; and the na¬ 
tions who retreated before them mud have preffed 
with incumbent weight on the confines of Germany. 

The inhabitants of thofe regions which the ancients 
have affigued to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Bur¬ 
gundians, might embrace the refolution of abandoning 
to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and morafles; 
or at lead of dilcharging their fuperfluous numbers on 
the provinces of the Roman empire. About four years 
after the vidforious Toulun had adumed the title of khan- 
of the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 
dogad, or Radagaifus, marched from the northern ex¬ 
tremities of Germany almod to the gates of Rome, and 
left the remains of his army to atchieve the dedruidion 
of the wed. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur¬ 
gundians, formed the drength of this mighty hod : but 
the Alani, who had found an hofpitable reception in 
their new feats, added their adtive cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans ; and the Gothic adventu¬ 
rers crowded fo eagerly to the dandard of Radagaifus, 
that by fome hidorians he has been dyled the king of the 
Gcrhs. Twelve thoufand warriors, didinguiffied above Radagai- 
the vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant deeds, fus invade*, 
glittered in the van ; and the whole multitude, which haly V'!* 1 
was not lefs than 200,000 fighting men, might be in- a 
creafed by the acceffion of women, of children, and of ° U3 arm5r > 
fiaves, to the amount of 400,000 perfons. This formi¬ 
dable emgiration iffued from the fame coafi of the Bal¬ 
tic which had poured forth the myriads of the Cim- 
bri and Tcutones to aflault R.ome and Italy in the vi¬ 
gour of the republic. After the departure of thofe 
barbarians, their native country, which was marked by 
the vediges of their greatnefs, long ramparts, and gi¬ 
gantic moles’, remained during fome ages a vad and' 
dreary folitude ; till the human fpecies was renewed 
by the powers o? generation, and the vacancy was fill¬ 
ed up by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations 
who now ufurp an extent of land which they are un¬ 
able to cultivate, w'culd foon be affifted by the indu- 
ftrious poverty of their neighbours, if the government 
of Europe did not proteft the claims of dominion and- 
property. 

“ The correfpondence of nations was in that age fo-. 

im- 
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Roirc. imperfect and precarious, that the revolutions of the 
north might efcape the knowledge of the court of Ra¬ 
venna ; till the dark cloud which was colledfed along 
the coal! of the Baltic burft in thunder upon the banks 
of the Upper Danube. The emperor of the weft, if 
his minifters difturbed his amufements by the news of 
the impending danger, was fatisfied with being the oc- 
cauon and the fpedfator of the war. The fafety of 
Rome was intruded to the counfels and the fword of 
Stilicho ; but fuch was the feeble and exhaufted ftate 
of the empire, that it was impoffible to reftore the for¬ 
tifications of the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous 
effort, the invafion of the Germans. The hopes of the 
vigilant minifter of Honorius were confined to the de¬ 
fence of Italy. He once more abandoned the provinces; 
recalled the troops ; preffed the new levies, which were 
rigoroufly exafledj and pufillanimoufly eluded; em¬ 
ployed the mod efficacious means to arreft or allure 
the deferters; and offered the gift of freedom, and of 
two pieces of gold, to all the fiaves who would enlift. 
By thefe efforts he painfully collected from the fub- 
jedts of a great empire an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men ; which, in the days of Scipio or Camillus, would 
have teen inftantly fumifhed by the. free citizens of 
the territory of Rome. The 30 legions of Stilicho 
were reinforced by a large body of barbarian auxilia¬ 
ries ; the faithful Alani were perfonally attached to his 
fervice; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who 
marched under the banners of their native princes 
Hulden and Sarus, were animated by intereft and re- 
feutment to oppofe the ambition of Radagaifus. The 
king of the confederate Germans palled, without re- 
fiftartce, the Alps, the Po, and the Appenine ; leaving 
on one hand the inacceffible palace of Honorius, fe- 
cnrely buried among the marfhes of Ravenna; and 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his 
head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who feems to 
have avoided a decitive battle till he had affembled his 
diftant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or 
deftroyed ; and the fiege of Florence by Radagaifus 
is one of the earlieft events in the hiftory of that cele¬ 
brated republic, whole firmnefs checked and delayed 
the unfkiiful fury of the barbarians. The fenate and 
people trembled at their approach within 180 miles of 
Rome ; and anxioufly compared the danger which they 
had efcaped with the new perils to which they were 
expofed. Alaric was a Chriftian and a foldier, the 
leader of a difciplined army ; who underftood the laws 
of-war, who refpedted the fandlity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly ccnverfed with the fubjedls of the em¬ 
pire in tire fame camps and the fame churches. The 
lavage Radagaifus was a ftranger to the manners, the 
religion, and even the language, of the civilized na¬ 
tions of the fouth. The fwrcenefs of his temper was 
exafperated by cruel fuperftition ; and it was univer¬ 
sally believed, that he had bound himfelf by a folemn 
vow to reduce the city into aheap of ftones and afhes, 
and to facrifice the moil illuftrious of the Roman fe¬ 
mur rs on the altars of tho.fe gods who were appeafed 
by human blood. The public danger, which Should 
have reconciled all domeftic animofities, difpl.iyed the 
incurable madnefs of religious fadbon. The oppreffed 
votaries of Jupiter and Mercury refpedted, in the im¬ 
placable e emy of Rome, the charadter of a devout 
pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more appre- 
henflve of the facrifices than of the arms of Radagai- 
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fus ; and fecretly rejoiced in the calamities of their Rome, 
country, which condemned the faith of their Chriftian 
adverfaries. S2lJ 

“ Florence was reduced to the laft extremity ; and the Defeated 
fainting courage of the citizens was fupported only by aud de- 
the authority of St Ambrofe, who had communicated by 

in a dream the promife of a fpeedy deliverance. On a St ‘“ c hu. 
fudden they beheld from their walls the banners of Sti¬ 
licho, who advanced with his united force to the relief 
of the faithful city ; and who foon marked that fatal 
fpot for the grave of the barbarian hoft. The apparent 
contradictions of thofe writers who varioufly relate the 
defeat of Radagaifus, may be reconciled without offer¬ 
ing much violence to their refpedtive teftimonies. Oro- 
fius and Auguftin, who were intimately connected by 
friendftrip and religion, afcribe this miraculous vidtory 
to the providence of God rather than to the valour of 
man. They ftridtly exclude every idea of chance, or 
even of bloodfhed ; and pofitively affirm, that the Ro¬ 
mans, whofe camp was the fcene of plenty and idlenefs, 
enjoyed the diftrefs of the barbarians, {lowly expiring 
on the {harp and barren ridge of the hills of Fsefula., 
which rife above the city ot Florence. Their extrava¬ 
gant affertion, that not a fingle foldier of the Chriftian 
army was killed, or even wounded, may be difmiffed 
with filent contempt; but the reft of the narrative of 
Auguftin and Orofius is confident with the ftate of the 
war and the charafler of Stilicho. Confcious that he 
commanded the laft army o{ the republic, his prudence 
would not expofe it in the open field to the headllrcng 
fury of the Germans. The method of furrounding the 
enemy with ftrong lines of circumvallation, which he 
had twice employed againft the Gothic king, was re¬ 
peated on a larger fcale, and with more confiderable 
effedt. The examples of Casfar muft have been fami¬ 
liar to the moft illiterate of the Roman warriors ; and 
the fortifications of Dyrrhachium, which connedted 24 
caftles by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 15 miles, 
afforded the model of an entrenchment which might 
confine and ftarve the moft numerous hoft of barba¬ 
rians. The Roman troops had lefs degenerated from 
the induftry than from the valour of their anceftors ; 
and if the fervile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the foldiers, Tufcany could fupply many thouiand 
peafants, who would labour, though perhaps they would 

not fight, for the falvation of their native country_ 

The imprifoned multitude of horfes and men was gra¬ 
dually deftroyed by famine, rather than by the fword; 
but the Romans were expofed, during the progrefs of 
fuch an .extenfive work, to the frequent attacks of an 
impatient enemy. The defpair of the hungry barbari¬ 
ans would precipitate them againft the fortifications of 
Stilicho ; the general might fometimes indulge the ar¬ 
dour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly preffed to af-* 
fault the camp of the Germans; and thefe various inci¬ 
dents might produce the {harp and bloody conflidts which 
dignify the narrative ofZofimus, and the Chronicles 
of Profper and Marcellinus. A feafonable fupply of 
men and provilions had been introduced into the walls 
of Florence ; and the famifhed hoft of Radagaifus was 
in its turn befieged. The proud monarch of fj many 
warlike nations, after the lofs of his braveft warriors, 
was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitula¬ 
tion, or in the clemency of Stilicho. But the death of 
the royal captive, who was ignominioufly beheaded,dif. 
graced the triumph of Rome and of Chriftianity ; and 
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Rome, the {hort delay of his execution was fuffici.-nt to brand 
t!:c conq ierm witn the guilt of cool and deliberate 
cruelty. The fam Ihed Germans who-etc iped the fury 
of the auxiliaries were fold as (laves, at the contemptible 
price of as many Angle p-eces of gold : but the difference 
of food and climate iwept away great numbers of thofe 
unhappy grangers; an ' it was oblerved, that the inhu¬ 
man purchaib s, in (lead of reaping the fruit of their 
labour, were foon obliged to add to it the expence of 
interring them. Stilicno informed the empeior and 
the fenate of his fucce!-.; and deferred a fecond time 
the glorious title of Deliverer of Italy. 

“ The fame of the victory* and more efpecially of 
the miracle, has encouraged a vain perfuafion, that the 
whole army, or rather nation, of Germans, who migra¬ 
ted from the fhores of the Baltic, miferably periihed 
under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate 
of Radagaifus himlelf, of his brave and faithful compa¬ 
nions, and of more than one-third of the various multi¬ 
tude of Suevi and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundi¬ 
ans, who adhered to the ftandard of theii general. The 
union of fuch an army might excite our furprife, but the 
caufes of reparation are obvious and forcible; they were 
the pride of birth, the infolence of valour, the jealoufy of 
command, the impatience of fubordination, and the 
obftinate conflict of opinions, of interefts, and of paf- 
fions, among fo many kings and warriors, who were 
Account of untaught to yield or to obey. After the defeat of Ra- 
theremain- dagaifus, two parts of the German hoft, which muft 
der of the have exceeded the number of 100,000 men, ftill re- 
army of mained in arms between the Apennine and the Alps, or 
Radagai- between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whe- 
ther they attempted to revenge the death of their gene¬ 
ral : but their irregular fury was foon diverted by the 
prudence and firmneis of Stilicho, who oppoled their 
march, and facilitated their retreat; who cor.fidered 
the fafety of Rome and Italy as the great objecft of his 
care, and who facrificed with too much indifference the 
wealth and tranquillity of the diftant provinces. The 
barbarians acquired, from the junction of fome Panno- 
nian deferters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads ; and the invafion of Gaul, which Alaric had de- 
figned, was executed by the remains of the great army 
of Radagaifus. 

“ Yet if they expedled to derive any affiftance from 
. the tribes of Germany who inhabited the banks of the 
Rhine, their hopes were difappointed. The Alemanni 
preferved a (late of inactive neutrality ; and the Franks 
diftinguifhed their zeal and courage in the defence of 
the empire. In the rapid progreis down the Rhine, 
which was the firft a<ft of the adminiftration of Stilicho, 
he had applied himfelf with peculiar attention to fecure 
the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to remove the 
irreomcileable enemies of peace and of the' republic. 
Marcomir, one of their kings, was publicly convi&ed 
before the tribunal of the Roman magiftrate of violating 
the faith of treaties. Hs was fentenced to a mild, but 
diftant exile, in the province of Tufcany ; and this de¬ 
gradation of the regal dignity was fo far from exciting 
the refentment of his fubjedfs, that they punifhed with 
death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge 
his brother, and maintained a dutiiul allegiance to tire 
princes who were eftablifhed on the throne by the choice 
of Stilicho. When the limits of Gaul and Germany 
were fliaken by the northern emigration, the Franks 
Vol. XVI. 


bravely encountered the fingle - force of the Vandals ; Rotc, 
who, regardlcfs of the leffcns of adveifiry, had again 
feparated their troops from the ftandard of their barba- The Var.- 
rian ail.e"-. They paid the penalty of their rafhnefs ; cislsdcfeat- 
and 20,000 Vandals, vvi th their king Godigifclus, were ecl by the 
(lain in th; field of battle. The whole people muft have Jrj 
been extirpated, if the fquadrons of the Alan-, advan¬ 
cing to their relief, had not trampled down the infantry 
cf the Franks; who, after an honourable refiftance, 
were compelled to relinquifh the unequal conteft. ’1 he 
victorious confederates purfued their march ; and on. 
the laft day of the year, in a feafon when the waters of 
the Rhine were mod probably frozen, they entered 
without oppofition the defencelefs provinces of Gaul.- 
This memorable paffage of the huevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards re¬ 
treated, may be confidered as the fall of the Roman 
empire in the countries beyond the Alps ; and the bar¬ 
riers, which had fo long feparated the favage and the 
civilized nations of the earth, were from that fatal mo¬ 
ment levelled with the ground. 

“ While the peace of Germany was fecured by the 
attachment of the Franks and the neutrality of the 
Alemanni, the fubje&s of Rome, unconfcious of then- 
approaching calamities, enjoyed a ftate of quiet and 
profperity, which had feldom bleffed the frontiers of 
Gaul. Their flocks and herds were permitted to graze 
in the paftures of the barbarians ; their huntfmen pe¬ 
netrated, without fear or danger, into the darkeft re¬ 
cedes of the Hercynian wood. The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like thofe of the Tiber, with elegant 
houfes and well cultivated farms; and if a poet defend¬ 
ed the river, he might exprefs his doubt on which fide 
was fituated the territory of the Romans. This feene Gaulravs- 
of peace and plenty was fuddenly changed into a defert, ged by the 
and the profpeft of the fmoaking ruins could alone di- barbarians, 
ftinguifh the folitude of nature from the deflation of 
man. The flourifliing city of Mentz was furprifed and 
deftroyed ; and many thoufand Chriftians were inhu¬ 
manly mairacred in the church. Worms perifhed after 
a long and obftinate fiege : Strafburg, Spires, Rheims, 

Tournay, Aras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppref- 
fion of the German yoke; and the confirming flames of 
war fpread from the banks of the Rhine over the greateft 
part of the 17 provinces of Gaul. That rich and ex. 
tenfive country, as far as the Ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who drove 
before them, in a promifenous crowd, the bifhnp, the 
fenator, and the virgin, laden with the fpoils of their 
houfes and altars.” 

In the midft of thefe calamities a revolt happened in Revolt of 
Britain, where one Cor.ftantir.e, a common foldier, was Conflan- 
raifid to the imperial throne, merely for the fake of his tllie,v ’1"' ,nT 
name. However, he feems to have been a man of con- 
fiderable abilifies, and by no means unfit for the high p-dees as 
dignity to which he was raifed. He governed Britain bis'Vmw: - 
with great profperity ; puffed over into Gaul and Spain, in tbs cm 
the inhabitants of which fubmired without oppofition, r rr - 
being glad of any proteflor whatever from the barba¬ 
rians. Honorius, incapable of defending the empiie, 
or reprefiing the revolt, was ‘•hliged to acknowledge 
him for his partner in the empire. In the mean time, 

Alaric, with his Goths, threatened a new invafion uo- 
lefs he was paid a certain fum of money. Stilicho is 
faid to-have cccauoned this demand, and to have infift- 
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ed upon fendihg him the money he demanded ; and this 
was the caufe of his difgrace and death, which happen¬ 
ed foon after, with the extirpation of his family and 
friends. Nay, fuch Was the general hatred of this un¬ 
fortunate minifier, that the foldiers quartered in the ci¬ 
ties of Italy no fooner heard of his death, than they 
murdered the wives and children of the barbarians whom 
Stilicho had taken into the fervice of Honorius. The 
enraged hufbands went over to Alaric, who made a 
new demand of money; which not being readily fent, 
he laid fiege to Rome, and would have taken it, had 
not the emperor complied with his demand. The ran- 
fom of the city was 5000 pounds of gold, 30,000 of 
filver, 4000 filk garments, 3000 fkins dyed purple, and 
3000 pounds of pepper. On this occafiou the heathen 
temples were gripped of their remaining ornaments, and 
among others of the ftatue of Valour ; which the pa¬ 
gans did not fail to interpret as a prefage of the fpeedy 
ruin of the gate. 

Alaric having received this treafure, departed for a 
fhort time : but foon after he again blocked up the city 
with a numerous army; and again an accommodation 
with Honorius was fet on foot. However, for fome rea- 
fons which do not clearly appear, the treaty was bro¬ 
ken off, Rome was a third time befieged, and at lag 
taken and plundered. Alaric, when upon the point of 
breaking into the city, addreffing his foldiers, told them, 
that all the wealth in it was theirs, and therefore he 
gave them full liberty to feize it; but at the fame time 
"he firiftly enjoined them to Ihed the blood of none but 
fuch as they Ihould find in arms ; and above all, to fpare 
thofe who fliould take fandtuary in the holy places, 
efpecially in the churches of the apofiles St Peter and 
St Paul; which he named, becaufe they were mofi fpa- 
cious, and confequently capable of affording an afylum 
to great numbers of people. Having given thefe or¬ 
ders, he abandoned the city to his Goths, who treated 
it no better, according to St Jerome, than the Greeks 
are faid to have treated ancient Troy; for after having 
plundered it for the fpace of three, or, as others will 
have it, of fix days, they fet fire to it in feveral places; 
fo that the fiately palace of Sallufi, and many, other 
magnificent buildings, were reduced to afiies; nay, Pro¬ 
copius writes, that there was not in the whole city one 
houfe left entire ; and both St Jerome and Philofiorgius 
affert, that the great metropolis of the empire was re¬ 
duced to an heap of afiies and ruins. Though many 
of the Goths, purfuant to the orders of their general, 
refrained from fliedding the blood of fuch as made no 
refifiance; yet others, more cruel and blood-thirfiy, 
maffacred all they met: fo that the greets in fome quar¬ 
ters of the city were feen covered with dead bodies, and. 
fwimming in blood. However, not the leafi injury 
was offered to thofe who fled to the churches ; nay, the 
Goths themfelves conveyed thither, as to places of fafe- 
ty, fuch as they were defirous fliould be fpared. Many 
of the gatues of the gods that had been left entire by 
the emperors as excellent pieces of art, were on this occa- 
fion deflroyed, either by the Goths, who, though moflly 
Arians, were zealous Chrifiians, or by a dreadful gorm 
of thunder and lightning which fell at the fame time 
upon the city, as if it had been fent on purpofe to 
complete with them the deflrudtion of idolatry, and 
aboliih the fmall remains of pagan fuperflition. How¬ 
ever, notwithftanding thefe accounts, fome affirm that 


the city fuffered very little at this time, not fo much Rome, 
as when it was taken by Charles V. W J36* 

Alaric did not long furvive the taking of Rome, be- Death of 
ing cut off by a violent fit of ficknefs in the neighbour- that con- 
hood of Rhegium. After his death the affairs of Ho- queror. 
norius feemed a little to revive by the defeat and death 
of Confiantine and fome other ufurpers ; but the pro¬ 
vinces of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, were now almoft 
entirely occupied by barbarians; in which gate they 
continued till the death of Honorius, which happened 
in the year 423, after an unfortunate reign of 28 
years. 

After fome ufurpations which took place on the 
death of Honorius, his nephew Valentinian HI. was 
declared emperor of the weg, and his mother Placidia 
regent during his minority. He was fcarce feated on 
the throne, when the empire was attacked by the Huns 
under the celebrated Attila. The Romans, however, 
wretched and degenerate us they were, had they been 
unanimous, would even yet have been fuperior to their 
enemies. The emprefs then had two celebrated generals, 
Bonifacius and Aetius ; who by their union might have 
faved the empire : but unhappily, through the treachery 
of Aetius, Bonifacius was obliged to revolt; and a ci¬ 
vil war enfued, in which he log his life. Aetius, how¬ 
ever, notwithganding his treachery, was pardoned, and 
put at the head of the forces of the empire. He de¬ 
fended it againg Attila with great fpirit and fuccefs, 
notwithganding the deplorable fituation of affairs, till 
he was murdered by Valentinian with his own hand, 
on the lufpicion that he afpired to the empire. But in 
the mean time the provinces, except Italy itfelf, were 
totally over-run by the barbarians. Genferic king of 
the Vandals ravaged Africa and Sicily; the Goths, 

Suevi, Burgundians, &c. had taken poffeffion of 
Gaul and Spain; and the Britons were oppreffed by 
the Scots and Pifts, fo that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons to their affigance, as is related under the 
article England. In the year 455, Valentinian was 
murdered by one Maximus, whofe wife he had ravifii- 
ed. Maximus immediately affumed the empire; but 
felt fuch violent anxieties, that he defigned to refign 
it and fly out of Italy, in order to enjoy the quiet of 
a private life. - However, being diffuaded from this by 
his friends, and his own wife dying foon after, he forced 
the Emprefs Eudoxia to marry him. Eudoxia, who 
had tenuerly loved Valentinian, provoked beyond mea- 
fure at being married to his murderer, invited Genferic 
king of the Vandals into Italy. This proved a mofi 
fatal fcheme : for Genferic immediately appeared before 
Rome; a violent tumult enfued, in which Maximus R( Jf 7 ta _ 
log his life; and the city was taken and plundered by ken and 
Genferic, who carried off what had been left by the plundered 
Goths. A veffel was loaded with cofily gatues ; half l>y_ G en- 
the covering of the Capitol, which was of brafs plated feric ’ 
over with gold ; facred veffels enriched with precious 
fiones ; and thofe which had been taken by Titus out 
of the temple of Jerufalem ; ail of which were loft with 
the veffel in its paffage to Africa. 

Nothing could now be more deplorable than the gate 
of the Roman affairs : neverthelefs, the empire conti- . 
nued to exiff for fome years longer; and even feemed 
to revive for a little under Marjorianus, who was decla¬ 
red emperor in 458. He was a man of great courage* 
and poffeffed of many other excellent qualities. He 
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*orof\ defeated the Vandals, and drove them out of Italy. 
With great labour he fitted out a fleet, of which the 
Romans had been long deftitute. With this he defign- 
ed to pals over into Africa ; but, it being furprifed and 
burnt by the enemy, he himfelf was foon after murder¬ 
ed by one Ricimer a Goth, who had long governed 
every thing with an abfolute fway. After die death 
j 3 8 of Marjorianus, one Anthemius was railed to the em- 
And by pire: but beginning to counteract Ricimer, the latter 
Ricimer. openly revolted, befieged and took Rome; where he 
committed innumerable cruelties, among the reft put¬ 
ting to death the unhappy emperor Anthemius, and 
raifing one Olybius to the empire. The tranlaCtions 
of his reign were very few, as he died foon after his ac- 
ceflion. On his death one Glycerius ufurped the em¬ 
pire. He was depofed in 474, and one Julius Nepos 
had the name of emperor. He was driven out the next 
year by his general Oreftes, who caufed his Ion Augu- 
ftus or Auguftulus to be proclaimed emperor. But 
the following year, 476, the barbarians who ferved in 
the Roman armies, and were diftinguilhed with the 
title of allies, demanded, as a reward for their fervices, 
the third part of the lands in Italy ; pretending, that 
the whole country, which they had fo often defended, 
belonged of right to them. As Oreftes refufed to 
comply with this infolent demand, they refolved to do 
themfelves juftice, as they called it; and, openly re¬ 
volting, chofe one Odoacer for their leader. Odoacer 
was, according to Ennodius, meanly born, and only a 
private man in the guards of the emperor Auguftulus, 
when the barbarians revolting,chofe him for their leader. 
However, he is faid to have been a man of uncommon 
parts, equally capable of commanding an army and 
governing a ftate. Having left his own country when 
he was yet very young, to ierve in Italy, as he was of 
a ftature remarkably tall, he was admitted among the 
emperor’s guards, and continued in that ftation till the 
prefent year ; when, putting himfelf at the head of the 
barbarians in the Roman pay, who, though of different 
nations, had, with one confent chofen him for their 
leader, he marched againft Oreftes and his fon Augu- 
{lulus, who ftill refufed to give them any {hare of the 
lands in Italy. 

Total hi- A s the Roman troops were inferior, both in num- 
lure ef the ber and valour, to the barbarians, Oreftes took refuge 
•'uipire. in Pavia, at that time one of the bell fortified cities in 
Italy ; but Odoacer, invefting the place without lofs of 
time, took it foon after by affault, gave it up to be 
plundered by the foldiei s, and then let fire to it ; which 
reduced moft of the houfes, and two churches, to alhes. 
Oreftes was taken prifoner, and brought to Odoacer, 
who carried him to Placentia, and there caufed him to 
be put to death, on the 28th of Auguft, tbe day on 
which he bad driven Nepos out offcRavenna, and ob¬ 
liged him to abandon the empire. From Placentia, 
Odoacer marched ftraigbt to Ravenna, where he found 
Paul, the brother of Oreftes, and the young emperor 
Auguftulus. The former he immediately put to death ; 
but fparing Auguftulus, in coafideration of his youth, 
he ftripped him of the enfigns of the imperial dignity, 
and confined him to Lucullauum, a cattle in Campa¬ 
nia ; where he was, by Odoacer’s orders, treated with 
great bamanity, and allowed an handfome maintenance 
to fupport himfelf and his relations. Rome readily 
fubmitted to the conqueror, who immediately caufed 


himfeli to be proclaimed king of Italy, but would not R<m -- 
affume die purple, or any other mark of the imperial 
dignity. Tims failed the ,vcry name of an empire in 
the Weft. Britain had been long fince abandoned by 
the Romans; Spain was held by the Goths and Sue- 
v i 5 Africa, by the Vandals ; die Burgundians, 

Goths, Franks, and Alani, had eredted feveral te- 
trarchies in Gaul ; at length Italy itfelf, with its proud 
metropolis, which for fo many ages had given law to 
the reft of the world, was enflaved by a contemptible 
barbarian, whofe family, country, and nation, are not 
well known to this day. 

From this time, Rome has ceafed to be the capital 
of an empire; the territories of the pope, to whom the 
city is now fubjedt, being inconfiderable. The origin 
of the pope’s temporal power, and the revolutions of 
Italy, are related under the article Italy ; and a {ketch 
of the fpiritual ufurpations of the popes may be feen 
under the articles History, fedt. ii. and Rerorma- 
tion ; and likewife under the various hiltorical articles 
as they occur in the courfe of this work. 

It is thought that the walls of modern Rome take Deftriptiep 
in nearly the fame extent of ground as the ancient; but m^aem 
the difference between the number of buildings on this Rome * 
fpot is very great, one half of modern Rome lying 
wafte, or occupied with gardens, fields, meadows, and 
vineyards. One may walk quite round the city in 
three or four hours at moft, the circumference being 
reckoned about 13 Italian miles. With regard to the 
number of the inhabitants, modem Rome is alfo great¬ 
ly inferior to the ancient: for, in 1709, the whole of 
thefe amounted only to 138,568 ; among which were 40 
bifhops, 2686 priefts, 3559 monks, 1814 nuns, 393 
courtefans, about 8000 or 9000 Jews, and 14 Moors, 

In 1714, the number was increaled to 143,000. In 
external fplendor, and tbe beauty of its temples and pa¬ 
laces, modern Rome is thought by the moft judicious 
travellers to excel the ancient. There was nothing in 
ancient Rome to be compared with St Peter’s church 
in die modern. That Rome was' able to recover itfelf 
after fo many calamities and devaftations, will not be 
matter of furprife, if we confider the prodigious (urns 
that it has fo long annually drawn from all countries of 
the Popiih perfuafion. Thefe films, though ftill confi- 
derable, have been continually decrealing fince the Re¬ 
formation. Thefurfaceof the ground on which Rome 
was originally founded is furprifingly altered. At pre¬ 
fent it is difficult to diftinguifli the feven hills on which 
it was firft built, the low grounds being almoft filled up 
with the ruins of the ancient ftreets and houfes, and 
die great quantities of earth wafhed down from the hills 
by the violence of the rains. Anciendy the fuburbs 
extended a vail way on all Tides, and made the city ap¬ 
pear almoft boundlefs; but it is quite odierwlfe now, 
the country about Rome being almoft a delert. To 
this and other caufes it is owing, that the air is none 
of the moft wholefome, efpecially during the fummer 
heats, when few go abroad in the day-time. No city 
at prefent in the world furp.iffes, or indeed equals, 

Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curiofides, paintings, ftatues, and 
fculptures. The city (lands on the Tiber, 10 miles 
from the Tufcan fea, 380 from Vienna, 560 from Pa¬ 
ris, 740 from Amfterdam, 810 from London, and 
90 <3 from Madrid. The Tiber is fubjeft to fre- 
3 M * queue 
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quent inundation:;, by v;hich it often does great da¬ 
mage. A fmall part of the city is fepnrated from the 
other by the river, and is therefore called Travejlere , 
or beyond the Tiber. There are feveral bridges 
over the river, a great number of towers on the walls, 
and 20 gates. The remains of Rome’s ancient gran¬ 
deur confift of Itatues, coloffufes, temples, palaces, 
theatres, naumachias, triumphal arches, circufes, co¬ 
lumns, obelifks, fountains, aqueducts, maufoleums, ther¬ 
mae or hot-baths, and other ftrudfures. Of modern 
buildings, the fplendid churches and palaces are the 
moft remarkable. Mr Addifon fays, it is almoft im- 
poflible for a man to form in his imagination fuch beau¬ 
tiful and glorious fcenes as are to be met with in fe¬ 
veral of the Roman churches and chapels. This gen¬ 
tleman tells us alfo, that no part of the antiquities of 
Rome pleafed him fo much as the ancient ftatues, of 
which there is ftill an incredible variety. Nest to the 
ftatues, he fays, there is nothing more furprifmg than 
the amazing variety of ancient pillars of fo many kinds 
of marble. Rome is faid to be well paved; but not 
well lighted, nor kept very clean. Two-thirds of the 
houfes are the property of the churches, convents and 
alms houfes. Proteftants are not obliged to kneel at 
the elevation of the hoft, or at meeting the eucharift 
in the ftreets; and they may have flefh meat always at 
the inns, even during Lent. Here are many acade¬ 
mies for promoting arts and fciences, befides the uni- 
verfity. The carnival here is only during the eight 
days before Lent, and there are no fuch fcenes of riot- 
as at Venice : proftitutes, however, are publicly to¬ 
lerated. To maintain good order, there is a body of 
300 Sbirri, or Halberdeers, under their barigella, or 
colonel. There is little or no trade carried on in Rome, 
but a vaft deal of money is fpent by travellers and 
other ftrangers. The principal modern ftrudlures are 
the church of St Peter, and the other churches; the 
aquedudts and fountains; the Vatican, and the other 
palaces ; the Campidolio, where the Roman fenate re- 
fides, &c. The principal remains of antiquity are the 
pi!a miliaria of fine marble ; the equeftrian brafs fta- 
tue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; the marble monu¬ 
ment of the emperor Alexander Severus; marble bufts 
of the emperors and their conforts ; three brick arches 
of the temple cf Peace, built by the emperor Vefpa- 
fian ; the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus and 
of Gallienus; the circus of Antoninus Caracalla ; 
fome parts of the cloaca-maxima ; the columns Anto- 
nina, reprefenting the plincipal adfions of Marcus Au¬ 
relius;'the columns Trajani, or Trajan’s pillar; fome 
fragments of the curia, or palace cf Antoninus Pius, 
and cf Nerva’s forum ; the maufoleum of Auguftus, 
in the Strada Pontifici; the remains of the emperor 
Severus’s tomb without St John’s gate ; the pyramid 
of Caius Ceftus near St Paul’s gate ; the porphyry cof¬ 
fin of St Helen, and the original flatue of Conftaniine 
the Great, in the church of St John of Lateran : a font 
of oriental granite, in the chapel of St Giovanni in 
fonte, faid to have been eredled by Conftantine the 
Great; an Egyptian obelifk near the church of St 
Maria Maggiore : the ftately remains of Dioclefian’s 
baths; the celebrated Pantheon ; the obelifks of Se- 
feftris and Auguftus by the Clementine college; the 
church of at Paul fuori della Mura, faid to have been 
Luilt by Conftantine the Great; the Farnefe Hcrcu- 


h'-, in white marble, of a Coloffnn fize and exquillte 
workmanftiip, in a court of the Farnefe palace, and an 
admirable group cut out of one block of marble, in 
another court of the fame palace. Befides thefe there 
are a great many more, which our bounds will not 
allow us to take any further notice of. Here is a 
great number of rich and well-regulated hofpitals. 
Near the church of St Sebafliano alle Catacombe, are 
the moft fpacious of the catacombs, where the Chri- 
ftians, who never burned their dead, and fuch of the 
Pagan Romans as could not afford the expence of 
burning, were buried. Along the Via Appia, with¬ 
out St Sebaltian’s gate, were the tombs of the prin¬ 
cipal families of Rome, which at prefent are ufed for 
cellars and ftore-houfes by the gardeners and vine- 
dreffers. 

ROMNEY", a town of Kent in England. It is one 
of the cinque-port towns, and is feated on a marfh of 
the fame name, famous for feeding cattle ; but the air 
is very unhealthy. It was once a large and populous 
place, but the retiring of the fea has reduced it very 
much ; however, it fends two members to parliament. 

ROMORENTIN, is a fmall town fituated on the 
river Saudre, in the territory of Blafois in France, fa¬ 
mous for its woollen manufacture. It is faid to be a 
very ancient place; and the inhabitants pretend that 
Casfar built a tower here, of which there are ftill fome, 
confiderable remains. They have a manufacture of 
ferge and cloth, which i= ufed for the clothing of the 
troops. 

ROMFEE, or Rompu, in heraldry, is applied to 
ordinaries that are reprefented as broken; and ter 
chevrons, bends, or the like, whofe upper points are 
cut off. 

ROMULUS, the founder and firft king of Rome. 
See Rome, n° 14. 

RONCIGLIONE, is a town of Italy, in the Ec- 
clefiaftic State, and Patrimony of St Peter, in E. Long-.. 
13. N. Laf. 42. 12. It is a fmall place, but had a 
pretty good trade, and was one of the richeft in the 
province, while it belonged to the dukes of Parma, 
which was till 1649, when pope Innocent X. became 
mafter of it, and it has ever fince continued in the pot 
feffion of his fueceffors. 

RONDELETIA, in botany : A genus of the mo* 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The C uolla is funnel- 
Ihaped ; the capfule bilocular, inferior, and polyfper- 
mous, roundifh and crowned. 

RONA, one of the Hebrides iflands, is reckoned 
about 20 leagues diftant from the north-eaft point of 
Nefs in Lewis—about a mile long, and half a mile 
broad. It has a hill in the weft part, and is only vi- 
fible from Lewis in a fair fummer’s day. There is a 
chapel in the ifland dedicated to St Ronan, fenced with 
a ftone wall round it. This church the natives take 
cure to keep very neat and clean, and fweep it every 
day. There is an altar in it, on which there lies a big 
plank of wood about ten feet long. Every foot has a 
hole in u, and in every hole is a ftone, to which the na¬ 
tives aferibe feveral virtues ; one cf them is fingular (as 
they fay) for promoting fpeedy delivery to a woman in. 
travel. The inhabitants are extremely ignorant, and 
very fugerftitious. See Martin's Deprifiion. 
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Roiifari’. RONSARD (Peter de) was born at the caftle of 
'*^ v ^**^ Poiifoniere in Vendomois in 1524. He was defcended 
of a noble family, and was educated at Paris in the col¬ 
lege of Navarre. Academical purfuits not fuiting his 
genius, he left college, and became page to the duke 
of Orleans, who refigned him to James Stuart, king of 
Scots, married to Magdalene of France. Ronfard con¬ 
tinued in Scotland with King James upwards of two 
years, and afterwards went to France, where h; was 
employed by the duke of Orleans in feveral negociations. 
He accompanied Lazarus de Baif to the diet of Spires. 
Having from the converfation of this learned man im¬ 
bibed a paffion for the belles-lettres, he ftudied the 
Greek language with Baif’s fon under Dorat. It is 
reported of Ronfard, that his practice was to ftudy till 
two o’clock in the morning ; and when he went to bed, 
to awaken Baif, who refumed his place. The mufes 
pofleffed in his eyes an infinity of charms ; and he cul¬ 
tivated them with fuch fuccefs, that he acquired the ap¬ 
pellation of the Prince of the Poets of his time. Hen¬ 
ry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. loaded 
him with favours. Having gained the firft prize of the 
Jeux Floraux, they thought the reward promifed below 
the merit of the work, and the reputation of the poet. 
The city ofTouloufe caufed a Minerva of maffy filver 
of confiderable value to be made and fentto him. This 
prefent was accompanied with a decree declaring him 
'The French Poet , by way of diftinftion. Ronfard af¬ 
terwards made a prefent of his Minerva to Henry II. 
and this monarch appeared as much elated with this 
mark of the poet’s efteem for him, as the poet himfelf 
could have been had he received the prefent from his 
fovereign. Mary, the beautiful and unfortunate queen 
of Scots, who was equally fenfible of his merit with the 
Toulonefe, gave him a very rich fet of table-plate, 
among which was a vefiel in the form of a rofe-bufh, 
representing Mount Parnalfus, on the top of which was 
a Pegafus with this infeription : 

A Ronfard , VApollon de la fource des mufes. 

From the above two anecdotes of him may eafily be 
inferred the reputation in which he was held, and 
which he continued to keep till Malherbe appeared. 
His works poflefs both invention and genius; but his 
affeftation of everywhere tbrufting in his learning, and 
of forming words from the Greek, the Latin, and the. 
different provineialifms of France, has rendered his ver- 
fification difagreeable and often unintelligible. 

Ronfard, d'tt Defpreaux, par tine autre methede. 

Ref ant tout, brouilla tout, ft un art a fa mode ; 

Ft tov.Uf.ls long temps cut un heureux defin ; 

Mats ft vi’f-, en Franpois parlant Grec el Latin, 

Fit dans I’uge fiivant, par un retour grotefque, 

‘Tomler de fs grands mots lefafepedantefque. 

Fie wrote hymns, odes, a poem called the Franciad, 
eclogues, epigrams, fonnets, 8cc. In his odes he lakes 
bombaft for poetical raptures. He wifhes to imitate 
Pindar ; and labouring too much for lofty expref- 
f ons, he lofes himfelf in a cloud of words. He is ob- 
feur: and barfii to the lad degree : faults which he 
might eafily have avoided by ftudy ing the works of 
Maror, who had heiore he wrote brought French poe¬ 
try very near to perrcclicn. “ Marot’s turn and ftyle 


©f compofition are fuch (fays Bruyere), that he feems Ror.farJ 
to have written after Ronfard : there is hardly any dif- "*■ 

ference, except in a few words, between Mavct and us. 

Ronfard, and the authors his contemporaries, did more 
differvice than good to ftyle : they checked its courfc 
in the advances it was making towards perfection, and 
had like to have prevented its ever attaining it. It 
is furprifing that Marot, whofe works are fo natural 
and eafy, did not make Ronfard, who was fired with 
the ftrong enthtifiafm of poetry, a greater poet than 
either Ronfard or Mapet.” But what could be expect¬ 
ed from a man who had fo little tafte, that he called 
Marot’s works * a dunghill, from which rich grains of 
gold by induftrious working might be drawn ?’ As a 
fpecimen of our author’s intolerable and ridiculous af¬ 
fectation of learning, which we have already cenfured, 

Boileau cites the following verfe of Ronfard to his 
miftrefs : Efes-vous pas ma feu/e entelechie ? ‘are not you 
my only entelechia ?’ Now entelechia is a word pecu¬ 
liar to the peripatetic philofophy, the fenfe of which 
does not appear to have ever been fixed. Hermalaus 
Barbarus is faid to have had recourfe to the devil, in 
order to know the meaning of this new term ufed by 
Ariftotle; but he did not gain the information he 
wanted, the devil, probably to conceal his ignorance, 
fpeaking in a faint and whifpering fort of voice. What 
could Ronfard’s miftrefs therefore, or even Ronfard 
himfelf, know of it; and, what can excufe in a man of 
real genius, the low affectation of ufing a learned tern'., 
becaufe in truth nobody could underftand it. Fie has, 
however, fome pieces not deflitute of real meiit; and 
there are perhaps few effufions of the French mule 
more truely poetical than his Four Seafans cf the Fear, 
where a moft fertile imagination difplays all its riches. 

Ronfard, though it is doubtful whether he ever was 
in orders, held feveral benefices in commendam ; and he 
died at Saint-Cofme-les-Tours, one of thefe, December 
27. 1585, being then 61 years of age. He appeared 
more ridiculous as a man than as a poet: he was parti¬ 
cularly vain. He talked of nothing but his family and 
his alliances with crowned heads. In his panegyrics, 
which he addreffes to himfelf without any ceremony, lie 
has the vanity to pretend, that from Ronfard is derived 
the word Rofignol, to denote both a mulician and a poet 
together. He was born the year after the defeat of 
Francis I. before Pavia: “Juft as heaven (faid he) 
wifhed to indemnify France for the lolfes it had fuftain-. 
ed at that place.’* He blufhed not to tell of his in¬ 
trigues. All the ladies fought after him ; bpt he ne¬ 
ver faid that any of them gave him a denial of their fa¬ 
vours. His immoderate indulgence in pleafure,joined 
to his literary labours, ferved to haften his old age. 

In his 50th year he was weak and valetudinary, and 
fubjeft to attacks of the gout. He retained his wit, 
his vivacity, and his readinefs at poetic compofition, to 
his laft moments. Like allthofe who afpire after pub¬ 
lic efteem, he had a great number of admirers and fome 
enemies. Though Melin de Saint-Gslais railed at him 
continually, Rabelais was the perfon whom he moft 
dreaded. He took always care to inform himlVlf where 
that jovial reCtor of Meudon wen\ that he might rot 
be found in the fame place with Km. It is reported, 
that Voltaire acted a limilar parr. v. i;h regard to Peron*. * See p e „ 
cf whofe extemporary f.ilaes and bn wots he was much run. 
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afraid. Ronfurd’s poems appeared in 1567 at Paris in 
6 vcls 4to, and in 1604 in 10 vols i2mo. 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 40 fquare 
perches, or the fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF, expreffes the covering of a houfe or build¬ 
ing, by which its inhabitants or contents are proteded 
from the injuries of the weather. It is perhaps the 
effiintial part of a houfe, and is frequently ufed to ex- 
prefs die whole. To come under a perfon's roof, is to 
enjoy his protedion and fociety, to dwell with him. 
TeSum was ufed in the fame fenfe by the Romans. 
To be within our walls rather expreffes the being in 
our pofleffion : a roof therefore is not only an eflential 
part of a houfe, but it even leems to- be its charaderif- 
tic feature. The Greeks, who have perhaps excelled 
all nations in tafte, and who have given the moll per- 
fed model of architedonic ordonnance within a certain 
limit, never ereded a building which did not exhibit 
this part in the diftindeft manner; and though they 
borrowed much of their model from the orientals, as 
will be evident to any who compares their architedure 
with the ruins of Perfepolis, and of the tombs in the 
mountains of Sciras, they added that form of roof 
which their own climate taught them was neceffary for 
fheltering them from the rains. The roofs in Perfia 
and Arabia are flat, but thofe of Greece are without 
exception Hoping. It feems therefore a grofs violation 
of the true principles of tafte in architedure (at leaft 
in the regions of Europe), to take away or to hide the 
roof of a houfe; and it mall be afcribed to that rage for 
novelty which is fo powerful in the minds of the rich. 
Our anceftors feemed to be of a very different opinion, 
and turned their attention to the ornamenting of their 
roofs as much as any other part of a building. They 
fhowed them in the mod confpicuous manner, running 
them up to a great height, broke them into a thoufand 
fanciful fhapes, and ftuck them full of highly drefled 
windows. We laugh at this, and call it Gothic and 
elumfy ; and our great architeds, not to offend anymore 
in this way, conceal the roof altogether by parapets, ba- 
luftrades, and other contrivances. Our forefathers cer¬ 
tainly did offend againft the maxims of true tafte, when 
they enriched a part of a houfe with marks of elegant 
habitation, which every fpedator muft know to be a 
cumberfome garret: but their fucceffors no lefs offend, 
who lake off the cover of the houfe altogether, and 
make it impoffible to know whether it is not a mere 
fkreen or colonnade we are looking at. 

We cannot help thinking that Sir Chriftopher Wren 
erred when he fo induftrioufly concealed the roof of 
St Paul’s church in London. The whole of the upper 
order is a mere fcreen. Such a quantity of wall would 
have been intolerably offenfive, had he not given it fome 
appearance of habitation by the mock windows or 
nitches. Even in this ftate it is gloomy, and it is odd, 
and is a puzzle to every fpedator—There fhould be no 
puzzle in the defign of a building any more than in a 
difcourfe. It has been faid that the double roof of the 
great churches which have aifles is an incongruity, 
looking like a h 'life (landing on the top of another 
houfe. But there is not the leaft occafion for fuch a 
thought. We know that the aide is a fhed, a cloifter. 
Suppofe only that the lower roof or fhed is hidden by 
a baluftrade, it then becomes a portico, againft which 
the connoiffeur has no objedion: yet there is no differ¬ 


ence ; for the portico muft have a cover, otherwife it 
is neither a (lied, cloifter, nor portico, any more than 
a building without a roof is a houfe. A houfe with¬ 
out a vifible roof is like a man abroad without his 
hat; and we may add, that the whim of concealing 
the chimneys, now fo fafhionable, changes a houfe to 
a barn or llore-houfe. A houfe fhould not be a copy 
of any thing. It has a title to be an original; and 
a fcreen-like houfe and a pillar-like candleftick are 
fimilar folecifms in tafte. 

The archited is anxious to prefent a fine objed, and 
a very Ample outline difcuffes all his concerns with the 
roof. He leaves it to the carpenter, whom he frequent¬ 
ly puzzles (by his arrangements) with coverings almoft 
impoffible to execute. Indeed it is feldom that the idea 
of a roof is admitted by him into his great compofi- 
tions; or if he does introduce it, it is from mere affec¬ 
tation, and we may fay pedantry. A pediment is fre¬ 
quently ftuck up in the middle of a grand front, in 
a fituation where a roof cannot perform its office ; for 
the rain that is fuppofed to flow down its fides, mufh 
be received on the top of the level buildings which 
flank it. This is a manifeft incongruity. The tops 
of drefled windows, trifling porches, and fometimes a 
projeding portico, are the only fituations in which we 
fee the figure of a roof correfpond with its office. 
Having thus loft fight of the principle, it is not fur- 
prifing that the draughtfman (for he fhould not be 
called archited) runs into every whim: and we fee 
pediment within pediment, a round pediment, a hol¬ 
low pediment, and the greateft of all abfurdities, a 
broken pediment. Nothing could ever reconcile us to 
the fight of a man with a hat without its crown, be- 
caufe we cannot overlook the ufe of a hat. 

But when one builds a houfe, ornament alone will 
not do. We muft have a cover; and the enormous ex¬ 
pence and other great inconveniences which attend the 
concealment of this cover by parapets, baluftrades, and 
fcreens, have obliged architeds to confider the pent 
roof as admiffible, and to regulate its form. Any man 
of fenfe, not under the influence of prejudice, would be 
determined in this by its fitnefs for anfwering its pur- 
pofe. A high pitched roof will undoubtedly fhoot off 
the rains and fnows better than one of a lower pitch. 
The wind will not fo eafily blow the dropping rain in 
between the flates, nor will it have fo much power to 
ftrip them off. A high pitched roof will exert a fmall- 
er thruft on the walls, both becaufe its ftrain is lefs ho¬ 
rizontal, and becaufe it will admit of lighter covering. 
But it is more expenfive, becaufe there is more of it. 
It requires a greater fize of timbers to make it equally 
ftrong, and it expofes a greater furface to the wind. 

There have been great changes in the pitch of roofs ; 
our forefathers made them very high, and we make 
them very low. It does not, however, appear, that this 
change has been altogether the effed of principle. In 
the limple unadorned habitations of private perfons, 
every thing comes to be adjufted by an experience of 
inconveniences which have refulted from too low pitch¬ 
ed roofs; and their pitch will always be nearly fuch as 
fuits the climate and covering. Our architeds, how¬ 
ever, go to work on different principles. Their pro- 
fefled aim is to make a beautiful objed. The fources 
of the pleafures arifing from what we call tafte are fo 
various, fo complicated, and even fo whimfical, that it 
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Hoof. Js almoft in vain to look for principle in the rules adopt- 
ed by our profelfed architects. We cannot help think¬ 
ing, that much of their practice refults from a pedantic 
veneration for the beautiful productions of Grecian ar¬ 
chitecture. Such architects as have written on the 
principles of the arc in refpeCt of proportions, or what 
, they call the ordonnance, are very much puzzled to 
And of tke make a chain of real'oning ; and the moll that they 
Greek ar- have made of the Greek architecture is, that it exhibits 
chiteCture a n i ce adjuftment of ftrength and ftrain. But when we 
«f them. con {ider the extent of this adjuftment, we find that it is 
wonderfully limited. The whole of it confifts of a 
bafement, a column, and an entablature ; and the en¬ 
tablature, it is true, exhibits fomething of a connection 
with the framework and roof of a wooden building ; 
and we believe that it really originated from this in the 
hands of the orientals, from whom the Greeks certainly 
borrowed their forms and their combinations. We could 
eafily Ihow in the ruins of Perfepolis, and among the 
tomhs in the mountains (which were long prior to the 
Greek architecture), the fluted column, the bafe, the 
Ionic and Corinthian capital, and the Doric arrange¬ 
ment of lintels, beams, and rafters, all derived from 
unqueftionable principle. The only addition made by 
the Greeks was the pent roof; and the changes made 
by them in the fubordinate forms of things are fuch as 
we fhould expeCt from their exquifite judgment of 
beauty. 

But the whole of this is very limited ; and the Greeks, 
after making the roof a chief feature of a houfe, went 
no farther, and contented themfelves with giving it a 
Hope fuited to their climate. This we have followed, 
becaufe in the milder climates we have no cogent 
reafon for deviating from it; and if any architect 
fhould deviate greatly in a building where the outline is 
exhibited as beautiful, we fhould be difgufted ; but the 
difguft, though felt by almoft every fpeCtator, has its 
origin in nothing but habit. In the proidfed architect 
or man of education, the difguft arifes from pedantry : 
for there is not luch a clofe connection between the form 
and ufes of a roof as fhall give precife determinations; 
g and the mere form is a matter of indifference. 

Difference We fhould not therefore reproba.e the high-pitched 
between roofs of our anceftors, particularly on the continent of 
the ancient E ur op ei It is there where we fee them in all the extremity 
3woder« anCl t ^ le anc * the tafte is by no means exploded as it 

roofs. is ' n England. A baronial caftle in Germany and France 
is feldom rebuilt in the pure Greek ftyle, or even 
like the modern houfes in Britain ; the high pitched 
roofs are retained. We fhould not call them Gothic, 
and ugly becaufe Gothic, till we {how their principle to 
be falfe or taftelefs. Now we apprehended that it will 
be found quite the reverfe ; and that though we cannot 
bring ourfelves to think them beautiful, we ought to 
think them fo. The conftruCtion of the Greek archi¬ 
tecture is a transference of the practices that are necef- 
fary in a wooden building to a building of ftone. To 
this the Greeks have adhered, in fpite of innumerable 
difficulties. Their marble quarries, however, put it in 
their power to retain the proportions which habit had 
rendered agreeable. But it is next to impoffible to ad¬ 
here to thefe proportions with freeftone or brick, when 
the order is of magnificent dimenfions. Sir Chriftopber 
Wren faw this ; for his mechanical knowledge was equal 
to his tafte. He compofed the front of St Paul’s church 


in London of two orders, and he coupled his columns; , ^. 

and ftill the lintels which form the architrave are of fuch 
length that they could carry no additional weight, and 
lie was obliged to trufs them behind. Had he made 
but one order, the architrave could not have carried its 
own weight. It is impoffible to execute a Doric enta¬ 
blature of this fize in brick. It is attempted in a very 
noble front, the Academy of Arts in St Peteifburgh. 

But the architect was obliged to make the multules and 
other projecting members of the corniche of granite, 
and many of them broke down by their own weight. 9 

Here is furely an error in principle. Since ftone is And the 
the chief material of our buildings, ought not the mem- effeCt of ^ 
bers of ornamented architecture to be refinements on °“ r ^ u 
the effential and unaffected parts of a fimple ftone- 
building. There is almoft as much propriety in the 
architecture of India, where a dome is made in imita¬ 
tion of a lilly or other flower inverted, as in the 
Greek imitation of a wooden building. The principles 
of mafonry, and not of carpentry, fhould be feen in our 
architecture, if we would have it according to the rules 
of juft tafte. Now we affirm that this is the charaCte- 
riflic feature of what is called the Gothic architecture. 

In this no dependence is had on the tranfverfe ftrength 
of ftone. No lintels are to be feen ; no extravagant 
projections. Every ftone is prelfed to its neighbours, 
and none is expol'ed to a tranfverfe ftrain. The Greeks 
were enabled to execute their colofl’al buildings only by 
ufing immenfe blocks of the hardeft materials. The 
Norman maion could rail'e a building to the Ikies with¬ 
out uling a ftone which a labourer could not carry to 
the top on his back. Their architects ftudied the prin¬ 
ciples of equilibrium ; and having attained a wonderful 
knowledge of it, they indulged themfelves in exhibiting 
remarkable inftances. We call this falfe tafte, and fay 
that the appearance of infecurity is the greateft fault. 

But this is owing to our habits: our thoughts may be 
faid to run into a wooden train, and certain fimple 
maxims of carpentry are familiar to our imagination ; 
and in the careful adherence to thefe confifts the beauty 
and fymmetry of the Greek architecture. Had we been 
as much habituated to the equilibrium ofpreffure, this 
apparent infecurity would not have met our eye : we 
would have perceived die ftrength, and we fhould have 
relilhed the ingenuity. I0 

The Gothic architecture is perhaps intitled to the Rational 
name of rational architecture, and its beauty is founded nature of 
on the charaCteriftic diftinClion of our fpecies. It de- Ae 9 0t *‘‘ c 
ferves cultivation : not die pitiful, fervile, and un- arcllltec " 
{killed copying of the monuments ; this will produce 
incongruities and abfurdities equal to any that have 
crept into the Greek architecture : but let us examine 
with attention the nice difpofition of the groins and 
fpaundreh; let us ftudy the tracery and knots, not as 
ornaments, but as ufefttl members.; let us obferve how 
they have made their walls like honey-combs, and ad- 
mire their ingenuity as we pretend to admire die inland 
infufed by the great architect into the bee-. Ail this 
cannot be undertiood without mechanical knowledge ; a 
thing which few of our profeffior.al architects have any 
ffiare of. Thus would architectonic tafte be a mark of 
{kill; and the perfon who preients the defign of a build¬ 
ing would know how to execute it, without commiiing 
it entirely to the mafbn and carpenter. 

Thefe obferrations are not a digreiiiO.il from cur fub- 
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je< 5 t. The fame principles of mutual preffure and equi- that a ceiling is only to keep off the dull, or the ft tor Roof. 
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to be trodden under too:, and rh it we On ulu have net-, 
ther copartments in the on' ni'r inhtnl wur« or carpets 
on the other. The ftrucfture of a roof may there! ore 
be exhibited with pr pneiy, and made an ornamental 
feature. This has been dons even in Italy. The chuich 
of St Maria Maggiore in Rome and feveral others are 
fpecimens: but it muft be acknowledged, that the forms 
of the principal frames of thefe roofs, which reiemble 
thofe of our modern buildings, are very unfit for agree¬ 
able ornament. As we have already obferved, our imagi¬ 
nations have not been made fufficiently familiar with the 


librium have a p ace in roofs and many wooden edifices ; 
and if they had been as much ftudied as the Normans 
and Saracens feem to have ftudied fuch of them as were 
applicable to their pnrpofes, we might have produced 
wooden buildings as far fuperior to what we are fami¬ 
liarly acquainted with, as the bold and wonderful 
churches Itill remaining in Europe are fuperior to the 
timid produiftions of our ftone architecture. The cein- 
tres ufed in building the bridge of Orleans and the 
corn-market of Paris, are late inftances of what may 
be done in this way. The laft mentioned is a dome of 

2co feet diameter, built of fir planks ; and there is not principles, and we are rather alarmedthan pleafed with 
a piece of timber in it more than nine feet long, a foot the appearance of the immenfe logs of timber which 
broad, and three inches thick. form the couples of thefe roofs, and hang over our 

The Norman architects frequently roofed with ftone. heads with every appearance of weight and danger. It 
man aichi- Th e ; r wcoden roofs were in general very fimple, and is quite otherwise with the ingenious roofs of the Ger- 
Iften roof- t * ls ‘ r P r °fefled aim was to diipenfe with them ailtoge- man and Norman architects. Slender timbers, inter- 
ef with ther. Fond of their own fcience, they copied nothing laced with great fymmetry, and thrown by neceffity in- 
from a wooden building, and ran into a ftmilar fault to figures which are naturally pretty, form altogether 
with the ancient. Greeks. The parts of their buildings an object which no carpenter can view without plea- 
which were neceffarily of timber were made to imitate fure. And why fhould the gentleman refufe himfelf 
ftone-buildings; and Gothic ornament confifts in cram- the lame pleafure of beholding fcientific ingenuity? 
miug every thing full of arches and fpaundrels. No- The roof is in faCt the part of the building which 
thing elfe is to be feen in their timber-works, nay even requires the greateft degree of Ikill, and where fcience 
in their fculpture. Look at any of the maces or will be of more fervice than in any other part. The 
feeptres Itill to be found about the old cathedrals ; they architect leldom knows much of the matter, and leaves 
are filver fteeples. _ _ the talk to the carpenter. The carpenter confiders the 

But there appears to have been a rivallhip in old framing of a great roof as the touchftone of his art ■ 
times between the mafons and the carpenters. Many and nothing indeed tends fo much to fhow his iudge- 
of the baronial halls are of prodigious width, and are ment and his fertility of refource. 
mafons"a iid roofed with timber: and the carpenters appeared to 
carpenters have borrowed much knowledge from the mafons of 
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of ancient thofe times, and their wide roofs are frequently con¬ 
tains, ftruCted with great ingenuity. Their aim, like the ma¬ 


lt muft therefore be very acceptable to the artift to 
have a clear view of the principles by which this diffi¬ 
cult problem may be folved in the beft manner, fo that 
the roof may have all the ftrength and fecurity that 


fons, was to throw a roof over a very wide building can be wilhed for, without an extravagant expence of 
without employing great logs of timber. We have feen timber arid iron. We have faid that mechanical fcience 
roofs 60 feet wide, without having a piece of timber in- can give great affiftance in this matter. We may add 
it above 10 feet long and 4 inches fquare. The Par- that die framing of carpentry, whether for roofs, floors 
liament Koufe and Tron-Church of Edinburgh, the or any other purpofe, affords one of the moft elegant 
great hall of Tarnaway caftle near Elgin, are fpecimens and moft fatisfadtory applications which can be made 
of thofe roofs. They are very numerous on the conti- of mechanical fcience to the arts of common life. Un- 
nent. Indeed Britain retains few monuments of private fortunately the pradtical artift is feldom poffeffed even 
magnificence. Ariftocratic ftate never was fo great of the fmall portion of fcience which would almoff in- 
there; and the rancour of the civil wars gave moft fure his pradtice from all rifk of failure ; and even our 
of the performances of the carpenter to the flames, moft experienced carpenters have feldom any more 
Weftminfter-hall exhibits a fpecimen of the falfe tafte knowledge than what arifes from their experience and 
of the Norman roofs.' It contains the effential parts in- natural fagacity. The moft approved author in our 
deed, very properly difpofed; but they are hidden, or language is Price in his Britifh Carpenter. Mathurin 
intentionally covered, with what is conceived to be or- Joufle is in like manner the author moft in repute in 
namental; and this is an imitation of ftone arches, cram- France ; and the publications of both thefe authors are 
med in between Sender pillars which hang down from void of every appearance of principle. It is not un- 
the principal frames, truffes, or rafters. In a pure Nor- common to fee the works of carpenters of the greateft 
man roof, fuch as Tarnaway hall, the effential parts are reputation tumble down, in confequence of miftakes 
exhibited as things underftood, and therefore reliflied. fiom which the moft elementary knowledge would have 
They are refined and ornamented; and it is here that faved them. 

the inferior kind of tafte or the want of it may appear. We fhall attempt, in this article, to give an account 
And here we do not mean to defend all the whims of of the leading principles of this art in a manner fo fami- 
our anceftors ; but we affert that it is no more neeeffary liar and palpable, that any perfoh who knows the com- 
to consider the members of a roof as things to be con- mon properties of the lever, and the compofition of mo¬ 
tion, lhallfo far underftand them as to be able, on every 
occafion, fo to difpofe his materials, with, refpedt to the 
ftrains to which they are to be exp:.fed, that he lhall 
always know the effedlive (train on every piece, and 

fhall, 
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tied like a garret or privy, than the members of a 
i.;g, which form the moft beautiful part of the 
Greek architecture. Should it be faid that a roof is 
thing to keep off the rain, it may be anfweredy 
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{hall, in mcft cafes, be able to make the difpofition 
fuch as to derive the greateft poffible advantage from 
the materials which he employs. 

It is evident that the whole muft depend on the prin¬ 
ciples which regulate the ftrength of the materials, re- 
1 ttive to the manner in which this ftrength is exert¬ 
ed, and the manner in which the ftrain is laid on the 
piece of matter. With refpeCt to the firft, this is not 
the proper place for confidering it, and we muft refer 
the reader to the article Strength of Materials in Me¬ 
chanics. We (hall juft borrow from that article two or 
three propofitions fuited to our purpofe. 

The force with which the materials of our edifices, 
roofs, floors, machines, and framings of every kind, re¬ 
fill being broken or crufhed, or pulled afundcr, is, im¬ 
mediately or ultimately, the cohefion of their particles. 
When a weight hangs by a rope, it tends either imme¬ 
diately to break all the fibres, overcoming the cohefion 
among the particles of each, or it tends to pull one 
parcel of them from among the reft, with which they 
are joined. This union of the fibres is brought about 
by fome kind of gluten, or by twifting, which caufes 
them to bi id each other fo hard that any one will 
break rather than come out, fo much is it withheld by 
friction. The ultimate refinance is therefore the cohe¬ 
fion of the fibre; the force or ftrength of all fibrous 
materials, fuch as timber, is exerted in much the fame 
manner The fibres are either broken or pulled out 
from among the reft. Metals, ftone, glafs, and the 
like, refift being pulled afunder by the fimple cohefion 
of their parts. 

The force which is neceflary for breaking a rope or 
wire is a proper meafure of its ftrength. In like man¬ 
ner, the force neceffary for tearing direClly afunder any 
rod of wood or metal, breaking all its fibres, or tearing 
them from among each other, is a proper meafure 
of the united ftrength of all thefe fibres. And it 
is the fimpleft ftrain to which they can be expofed, 
being juft equal to the fum of the forces neceffary 
for breaking or difengaging each fibre. And, if the 
body is not of a fibrous ftruCture, which is the 
cafe with metals, ftones, glafs, and many other fub- 
ftances, this force is ftill equal to the fimple fum of 
the cohefive forces of each particle which is feparated 
by the fraCture. Let us diftinguifh this mode of exer¬ 
tion of the cohefion of the body by the name of its Ab¬ 
solute Strength. 


When folid bodies are, on the contrary, expofed to 
great compreftion, they can refift only to a certain de¬ 
gree. A piece of day or lead will be fqueezed out ; 
a piece of freeftone will he crufhed to powder ; a beam 
of wood will be crippled, fwelling out in the middle, 
and its fibres lofe their mutual cohefion, after which it 
is eafily crufhed by the bad. A notion may be form¬ 
ed of the manner in which rhefe drains ate refilled by 
conceiving a cylindrical pipe filled with fmall fhot, well 
fliaken together, fo that each fphericle is lying in the 
clofeft manner poffible, that is, in contact with fix 
others in the fame vertical plane (this being the pofi- 
tion in which the fhot will take the leaft room). Thus 
each touches the reft in fix points; Now fuppofe them 
all united, in thefe fix points only, by fome cement. 
This affemblage will flick together and form a cylindri¬ 
cal pillar, which may be taken out of its mould. Sup- 
Vol. XVI. 


pofe this pillar Handing upright, and loaded above. Roof. 
The fupports arifing from the cement aCt obliquely, 
and the load tends either to force them afunder late¬ 
rally, or to make them Hide on each other: either of 
thefe things happening, the wh >le is crufhed to pieces. 

The tefifbnce of fibrous materials to fuch a ftrain is a 
little more intricate, but may be explained in a way 
very fimilar. 

A piece of matter of any kind may alfo be deftroyed 
by wrenching or twifting it. We can eafily form a 
notion of it; refiftancc to this kind cf ftrain by confi¬ 
dering what would happen to the cylinder of fmall fhot 
if treated in this way. 

And laftly, a beam, or a bar of metal, or a piece of 
ftone or other matter, may be broken tranfverfely. 

This will happen to a rafter or joifl fnpported at the 
ends when overloaded, or to a beam having one end 
ftuck faft in a wall and a load laid on its projecting 
part. This is the ftrain to which m:iterials are molt 
commonly expofed in roofs ; and, unfortunately, it is 
the ftrain which they are the leaft able to bear; or ra¬ 
ther it is the manner of application which caufes an ex¬ 
ternal force to excite the greateft poffible immediate 
ftrain on the particles. It is againlt this that the car¬ 
penter muft chiefly guard, avoiding it when in his 
power, and, in every cafe, diminiihing it as much as 17 

poffible. It is neceffary to give the reader a clear no- Their 

tion of the great weaknefs of materials in relation wea ' < j 1 -'= 
to this tranfverfe ftrain. But we fhall do nothing ' n 
more, referring him to the articles Strain, Stress, ver f e 
Strength. tirains. 

Let ACBD (fig. 1.) reprefent the fide of a beam Tlate ^ 
projecting horizontally from a wall in which ic is CCCLXL 
firmly fixed, and let it be loaded with a weight W 

appended to its extremity. This tends to break it; 

and the leaft reflection will convince any perfon that if 
the beam is equally ftrong throughout, it will break in 
the line CD, even with the furface of the wall. It 
will open at D, while C will ferve as a fort of joint, 
round which it will turn. The crofs feClion through 
the line CD, is, for this reafon, called the feSion of 
fraBure, and the horizontal line, drawn through C on 
its under furface, is called the axis of fratture. The 
fraCture is made by tearing afunder the fibres, fuch as 
DE or FG. Let us fuppofe a real joint at C, and 
that the beam is really fawed through along CD, and 
that in place of its natural fibres threads are fubftituted 
all over the feftion of fraCture. The weight now tends 
to break thefe threads; and it is our bufinefs to find 
the force neceffary for this purpofe. 

It is evident that DCA may be confidered as a bend¬ 
ed lever, of which C is the fulcrum. If/be the force 
which will juft balance the cohefion of a thread when 
hung on it fo that die fmalleft addition will break it, 
we may find the weight which will be fufficient for this 
purpofe when hung on at A, by faying, AC : CD 
=f: 9 > and 9 will be the weight which will juft break 
the thread, by hanging 9 by the point A. This gives 

us X qA" If the weight be hung on at a , the force 

juft fufficient for breaking the fame thread will be 
CD 

= f ~Qf~’ In like manner the force 9, which muft be 

hung on at A in order to break an equally ftrong or an 

3 N equally 
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- , . CF very diftinftly feen, if we attempt to break a piece of «-o of- 

' equally refitting fibre at F, muft be — fX-Qfc And cork cut into the lhape of a beam : this being the cafe, 
fo on of all the reft ■ C is not the centre offrafture. There is fome point c 

If we fuppofe all the fibres to exert equal refiftances which lies between the fibres which are ftretched and 
at the inftant of frail u re, we know, from the fimpleft thofe that are compreffed. . This fibre is neither 
elements of mechanics, that the refiftance of all the ftretcned norfqueezed ; and this point is the real centre 
panicles in the line CD, each ailing equally in its own of frafture; and the lever by which a fibre D refills, 
place, is the fame as if all the individual refiftances were is not DC, but a fhorter one Dr; and the energy of 
united in the middle point g. Now this total refiftance the whole refiftances mud be lefs than by the fecond 
is the refiftance or ftrength/of each particle, multiplied ftatement. Till we know the proportion between the 
by the number of particles. This number may be ex- disability and compreffibility of the parts, and the re- 
preiled by the line CD, becaufe we have no reafon to lation between the dilatations of the fibres and the re- 
fuppofe that they are at unequal diftances. Therefore, fiftances which they exert in this ftate of dilatation, we 
in comparing different fedlions together, the number of cannot pofitively fay where the point c is fituated, nor 
particles in each are as the feilions themfelves. There- what is the fum of the adtual refiftances, or the point 
fore DC may reprefent the number of particles in the where their aflion may be fuppofed concentrated. The 
line DC'. Let us call this line the depth of the beam, former woods, fuch as oak and chefnut, may be fuppo- 
and exprefs it by the fymbol d. And fince we are at fed' to be but flightly compreffible ; we know that wil- 
prefent treating of roofs whofe rafters and other parts and other foft woods are compreflible. Thefe 
are commonly of uniform breadth, let us call AH or laft muft therefore be weaker: for it is evident, that 
BI the breadth of the beam, and exprefs it by b, and the fibres which are in a ftate of compreffio.n do not; 
let C A be called its length, l. We may now exprefs refill the fracture. It it well known, that a beam of 
the ftrength of the whole line CD by fxd, and we willow may be cut through from C tog without weak- 
may fuppofe it all concentrated in the middle point g . ening it in theleaft, if the cut be filled up by a wedge 
Its mechanical energy, therefore, by which it refills of hard wood ftuck in. 

the energy of the weight w, applied at the diftance /, We can only fay, that very found oak and red fir 
is /. CD. Cg, while the momentum of w is w. CA. have the centre of effort fo fituated, that the abfolute 
We muft therefore have/. CD. Cg=w. CA, or//, id ftrength is to the relative ftrength in a proportion not 
—w. /, and fd : w= 1 :id, or fd : w = 2/: d. That lefs than that of three and a half times the length of 
is twice the length of the beam is to its depth as the the beam to its depth. A fquare inch of found oak 
abfolute ftrength of one of its vertical planes to its re- will carry about 8000 pounds. If this bar be firmly, 
lative ftrength, or its power of refilling this tranfverfe fixed in a wall, and project 12 inches, and be loaded 
fracture. at the extremity with 200 pounds, it will be broken. 

It is evident, that what has been now demonftrated It will juft bear 190, its relative ftrength being of 
of the refiftance exerted in the line CD, is'equally true its abfolute ftrength ; and this is the cafe only with the 
of every'line parallel to CD, in the thicknefs or breadth fineft pieces, fo placed that their annual plates or layers, 
of the beam. The abfolute ftrength of the whole fee- are in a vertical pofition. _ A larger log is not fo 
tion of fradture is properly reprefented by f d. b, and ftrong tranfverfely, becaufe its plates he in various di- 
we Hill have 2/ : d—fdb : w; or twice the length of redlions round the heart. ^ 

the beam is to its depth as the abfolute ftrength to the Thefe obfervations are enough to give us a diftindl p railkal 
relative ftrength. Suppofe the beam 12 feet long and notion of the vaft diminution of the ftrength of timber inference, 
one foot deep; then whatever is its abfolute ftrength, when the ftrain is acrofs ic ; and we fee the juftice of 
the 24th part of this will break it if hung at its extre- the maxim which we inculcated, that the carpenter, in 

■ framing roofs, fhould avoid as much as poffible the ex- 
But even this is too favourable a ftatement; all the poling his timbers to tianfverfe drams. But this can- 
fibres are fuppofed to aft alike in the inftant of frac- not be avoided in all cafes. Nay the ultimate ftrain, 
lure. But this is not true. At the inftant that the arifing from the very nature of a roof, is tranfverfe, 
fibre at D breaks, it is ftretched to the utmoft, and is The rafters muft carry their own weight, and this tends 
exerting its whole force. But at this inftant the fibre to break them acrofs : an o ik beam afoot deep will not 
at g is not fo much ftretched, and it is not then exert- carry its own weight if it projedl more than 60 feet, 
ing its utmoft force. If we fuppofe the extenfton of Befides this, the rafters muft carry the lead, tyli.ng, or 
the fibres to be as their diftance from C, and the adlual flates. We muft therefore conlider this tranfverfe. 

exertion of each to be as their extenfions, it may eafily ftrain a little more particularly, fo as to know what 
be fliown (fee Strength and Strain), that the whole ftrain will be laid on any part by an unavoidable load,, 
refiftance is the fame as if the full force of all the fibres laid on either at that part or at any other, 
were united at a point r diftant from C by one third of We have hitherto fuppofed, that the beam had one. Fffe<ft y 
CD. In this cafe we muft fay, that the abfolute of its ends fixed in a wall, and that it was loaded at the when 
ftrength is to the relative ftrength as three times the Other end. This is nt t an ufual arrangement, and was.beamsare 
length to the depth ; fo that the beam is weaker than taken merely as affording a fimple application of the. lupported 
by the former ftatement in the proportion of two to mechanical princples. It is much more ufual to have ““loaded 
t ] n . £e _ the beam fupported at the ends, and loaded in the in the 

Even this is more ftrength than experiment jufti- middle. Let the beam FEGH (fig. 2 .) reft on the die, &c„ v 
fies ; and we can fee an evident reafon for it. When preps E and G, and be loaded at its middle point C 
the beam is ftrained, not only are the upper fibres with a weight W. It is required to determine the. 
ftretched, but the lower fibres are comprelfed. This is ftrain at the fedlicn. CD ? It is plain that the beam will 
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Roof, receive the fame fiippnrt, and fuffer the fame drain, if, 
inftead of the blocks E and G, we fubftitute the ropes 
Efe,Ghg, going over the pulleys f and g, and loaded 
■with proper weights e and g. The weight e is equal 
to the fuppoi t given by the block E ; and g is equal to 
the fupport given by G. The fum of e and g is equal 
to W ; and, on whatever point W is hung, the weights 
e and g are to W in the proportion of DG and DE 
to GE. Now, in this Rate of things, it appears 
that the ftrain on die feXion CD arifes immediately 
from the upward aXion of the ropes F f and H h, or 
the upward preffions of the blocks E and G ; and that 
the office of the weight W is to oblige the beam to op- 
pofe this ftrain. Things are in the fame ftate in refpeX 
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of ftrain as if a block were fubftituted at D for the 
weight W, and the weights e and g were hung on at 
E and G; only the dtreXions will be oppofite. The 
beam tends to break in the feXion CD, becaufe the 
ropes pull it upwards at E and G, while a weight W 
holds it down at C. It tends to open at D, and C 
becomes the centre of fracture. The ftrain therefore is 
the fame as if the half ED were fixed in the wall, and 
a weight equal to g, that is, to the half of W, were 
hung on at G. 

Hence we conclude, that a beam fupported at both 
ends, but not fixed there, and loaded in the middle, 
will carry twice as much weight as it can carry at its 
extremity, when the other extremity is faft in a wall. 

The ftrain occafioned at any point L by a weight 
W, hung on at any other point D, is = W X 
DE * 

LG., For EG is to ED as W to the preflure 

occafioned at G. This would be balanced by forne 
weight g acting over the pulley b; and this tends to 
break the beam at L, by aXing on the lever GL. The 
DE 

preflure at G is W. and therefore the ftrain at L 
DE T * 

“ W - EG' LG ' 

, In like manner, the ftrain occafioned at the point 

DE 

D by die weight W hung on there, is W x DG ; 

which is therefore equal to 4 W, when D is the middle 
point. 

Hence we fee, that the general, ftrain on the beam 
arifing from one weight, is proportionable to the reX- 

. - , , . . t. W.DE.DG 

angle of the parts of the beam, (for--is as 

DE.DG), and is greateft when the load is laid on the 
middle of the beam. 

We alfo fee, that the ftrain at L, by a load at D, is 
equal to the ftrain at D by the fame load at L. And 
the ftrain at L, from a load at D, is to the ftrain 
by the fame load at L as DE to LE. Thefe are all 
very obvious corollaries; and they fufficiently inform 
us concerning the drains which are produced on any 
part of the timber by a load laid on any other part. 

If we now fuppofe the beam to bs fixed at the two 
ends, that is, firmly framed, or held down by blocks 


turn CD, it will require another weight W to break it 
there at the fame time. 

Therefore, when a rafter, or any piece of timber, is 
firmly connected with three fixed points G, E, I, it 
will bear a greater load between any two of them than 
if its connexion with the remote point were removed ; 
and if it be fattened in four points, G, E, I, K, it will 
be twice as ftrong in the middle part as without the 
twp remote connexions. 

One is apt to expeX from this that the joift of a 
floor will be much (Lengthened; by being firmly built in 
the wall. It is a little (Lengthened; but the hold which 
can thus be given it is much too Ihort to be of any 
fenfible fervice ; and it tends greatly to fhatter the wall. 


Roof. 
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becaufe, when it is bent down by a load, it forces up 
the wall with the momentum of a long lever. Judici¬ 
ous builders therefore take care not to bind the joifts 
tight in the wall. But when the joifts of adjoining , 
rooms lie in the fame direXion, it is a great advantage 
to make them of one piece. They are then twice as 
ftrong as when made in two lengths. 

It is eafy to deduce from thefe premiffes the ftrain on inferences, 
any point which arifes from the weight of the beam it- 
felf, or from any load which is uniformly diffufed over 
the whole or any part. We may always confider the 
whole of the weight which is thus uniformly diffufed 
over any part as united in the middle point of that 
part; and if the load is not uniformly diffufed, we may 
ftill fuppofe it united at its centre of gravity. Thus, 
to know the ftrain at L arifing from the weight of the 
whole beam, we may fuppofe the whole weight accu¬ 
mulated in its middle point D. Alfo the ftrain at L, 
arifing from the weight of the part ED, is the fame as 
if this weight were accumulated in the middle point d 
of ED ; and it is the fame as if half the weight of ED 
were hung on at D. For the real ftrain at L is th,e 
upward preflure at G> aXing by the lever GL. Now 
call the weight of the part IXEe s this upward preflure 
e x dE LxDE 
w * 1 be EG - ’ or EG * < 

Therefore the ftrain on the middle of a beam, ari¬ 
fing from its own weight, or from any uniform load, is 

ED 

the weight of the beam or its load X X DG; that 

is, half the weight of the beam or load multiplied or aX- 
ED 

ing by the lever DG; for jrgr is 4. ■ 

Alfo the ftrain at L, arifing from the weight of the 
beam, or the uniform load, is 4 the weight of the beam 
or load aXing by the lever LG. It is therefore pro¬ 
portional to LG, and is greateft of all at D. There¬ 
fore a beam of uniform (Length throughout, uniformly 
loaded, will break in the middle. 

It is of importance to know the relation between 2r 
the drains arifing from the weights of the beams, or RoIatiol » 
from any uniformly diffufed load, and the relative i etWee " 
(Length. We have already feen, that the relative 1 ,^ 25 . 

/ db.d 

m 1 » where m is a number to be 


or ftrain* 
and the re- 
dilco- iative 


at I and K, placed beyond E and G, or framed into vered by experiment for every different fpecies of mate- ftrengt,1 ‘ 

It. -.-.-I 1 .. _T_ 1_T.. 1 1 X . * • * - *\ 


polls, it will carry twice as much as when its ends were 
free. For .fuppofe it faw.n through at CD; the 
weight W hung on there will be juft fufficient to break 
it at E and G. Now reftore the connexion of the fee- 


rials. Leaving out every circumftance but what de¬ 
pends on the dimenfions of the beam, viz. d,l, and /, we 

f ee that the relative (Length is in the proportion of d ~, 

3 N 2 that 
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Power of a 
beam to 
carry a]oad 
uniformly 
diffufed 
over its 
length. 


n 

iiiTeitwhen 

the adtkm 
cf the load 
is obi i<jue. 


that is, as the breadth and the fquare of the depth 
dire&ly and the length inverfely. 

Now, to confider firft the ftrain arifing from the 
weight of the beam itfelf, it is evident that this weight 
increafes in the fame proportion with the depth, the 
breadth, and the length of the beam. Therefore its 
power of refilling this drain mud be as its depth diie< 5 l- 
ly, and the fquare of its length inverfely. To confider 
this in a more popular manner, it is plain that the ia- 
creafe of breadth makes no change in the power of re¬ 
dding the actual drain, becaufe the load and the abfo- 
lute drength increafe in the fame proportion with the 
breadth. But by increafing the depth, we increafe the 
redding fedtion in the fame proportion, and therefore 
the number of redding fibres and the abfolute drength: 
but we alfo increafe the weight in the fame propor¬ 
tion. This makes a compenfation, and the relative 
drength is yet the fame. But by increafing the depth, 
we have not only increafed the abfolute drength, but 
alfo its mechanical energy: For the reddance to frac¬ 
ture is the fame as if the full drength of each fibre was 
exerted at the point which we called the centre of ef¬ 
fort ; and we fhowed that the didance cf this from the 
underfide of the beam was a certain portion (a half, a 
third, a fourth, &c.) of the whole depth of the beam. 
This didance is the arm of the lever by which the cohe- 
don of the wood may be fuppofed to a< 51 . Therefore 
this arm of the lever, and confequently the energy of 
the reddance, increafes in the proportion of the depth 
of the beam, and this remains uncompenfated by any 
increafe of the drain. On the whole, therefore, the 
power of the beam to fudain its own weight increafes 
in the proportion of its depth. But, on the other 
hand, the power of withdanding a given drain applied 
at its extremity, or to any aliquot part of its length, 
is diminifhed as the length increafes, or is inverfely as 
the length; and the drain aridng from the weight 
of'the beam alfo increafes as the length. Therefore 
the power of redding the ftrain adtually exerted on it 
by the weight of the beam is inverfely as the fquare of 
the length. On the whole, therefore, the power of a 
beam to carry its own weight, varies in the proportion 
of its depth diredtly and the fquaie of its length in¬ 
verfely. 

As this ftrain is frequently a condderable part of the 
whole, it is proper to confider it apart, and then to rec¬ 
kon only on what remains for the fupport of any extra¬ 
neous load. 

In the next place the power of a beam to carry any 
load which is uniformly diffufed over its length, mud; 
be inverfely as the fquare of the length : for the 
power of withdanding any drain applied to an aliquot 
part of the length (which is the cafe here, becaufe die 
load may be conceived as accumulated at its centre of 
gravity, the middle point of the beam) is inverfely as 
the length; and the a&ual drain is as the length, and 
therefore its momentum is as the fquare of the length. 
Therefore {he power of a beam to carry a weight uni¬ 
formly diffufed over it, is inverfely as the fquare of the 
length, N. B. It is here underdood, that the uniform 
load is of dome determined quantity for every foot of 
the length, fo that a beam of double length carries a 
double load. 

We have hitherto fuppofed that the forces which 
tend to break a beam tranfverfely, are adting in a direc¬ 


tion perpendicular to the beam. This is always the 
cafe in level floors loaded in any manner ; but in roofs, 
the adlion of the load tending to break the ralters is ob¬ 
lique, becaufe gravity always a<5ts in vertical lines. It 
may alfo frequently happen, that a beam is drained by 
a force adting obliquely. This modification of the 
ftrain is eafily difeuffed. Suppofe that the external 
force, which is meafured by the weight W ;n fig. 1. 
a< 51 s in the diredthn A. no 1 inftead of AW. Draw C a 
perpendicular to A tj. Then the momentum of this 
external force is not to be meafured by W X AC, but 
by W x aC. The ftrain therefore by which the fibres 
in the fedtion of fradtnre DC are torn afunder, is di- 
minifiied in the proportion of CA to C a, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the fine of the angle CA a, 
which the beam makes with the diredtion of the exter¬ 
nal force. 

To apply this to our purpofe in the moft familiar 
manner, let AB (fig. 3.) be an oblique rafter of a build¬ 
ing, loaded with a weight W fufpended to any point 
C, and thereby occafioning a ftrain in fome part D. 

We have already feen, that the immediate caufe of the 
ftrain on D is the reaction of the fupport which is gi¬ 
ven to the point B. The rafter may atprefentbe con- 
fidered as a lever, fupponed at A, and pulled down by 
the line CW. This occafions a preffure on B, and the 
fupport adts in the oppofite diredtion to the adtion of 
the lever, that is, in the diredlion B b, perpendicular to 
BA. This tends to break the beam in every part. 

_ , Wx AE „ _ , . 

The preffure exerted at B is ——» AE being a 

horizontal line. Therefore the ftrain at D will be 
W X AE 

—^ g— X BD. Had the beam been lying horizon¬ 
tally, the ftrain at D, from the weight Wfufpended at 
W.AC 

C, would have been — ^ - X BD. It is therefore di¬ 
minifhed in the proportion of AC to AE, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the cofine of the elevation,, 
or in the proportion of the fecant of elevation to the 
radius. 

It is evident, that this law of diminution of the ftrain 
is the fame whether the ftrain arifes from a load on any 
part of the rafter, or from the weight of the rafter it¬ 
felf, or from any load uniformly diffufed over its 
length, provided only that thefe loads adt in vertical 
lines. 

We can now compare the ftrength of roofs which Strength of 
have different elevations. Suppofing the width of the roofs ha- 
building to be given, and that the weight of a fquare vi,1 2 diffe ' 
yard of covering is alfo given. Then, becaufe the load r . ent deva ' 
on the rafter will increafe in the Erne proportion with ‘‘*" e S d C ° m ‘ 
its length, the load on the flant-fide BA of the roof V 
will be to the load of a fimilar covering on the half AF 
of the flat roof, of the fame width, as AB to Af. 

But the tranfverfe adtion of any load on AB, by which 
it tends to break it, is to that of the fame load on AF' 
as AF to AB.. The tranfverfe ftrain therefore is the 
fame on both, the increafe of real load on AB being 
compenfated by the obliquity of its adt.on. But the 
ftrengths of beams to refift equal ftrains, applied to fi¬ 
milar points, or uniformly diffufed over them, are in¬ 
verfely as their lengths, becaufe the momentum or ener¬ 
gy of the ftrain.is proportional to the length. There¬ 
fore- 
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Roof, fore the power of AB to withftand the drain to which 
s —it is really expofed, is to the power of AF to refill its 
{train as AF to AB. If, therefore, a rafter AG of a 
certain fcantling is juft able to carry the roofing laid 
on it, a rafter AB of the fame fcantling, but more 
elevated, will be too weak in the proportion of AG to 
AB. Therefore fteeper roofs require ftouter rafters, in 
order that they may be equally able to carry a roofing 
of equal weight per fquare yard. To be equally flrong, 
they mull be made broader, or placed nearer to each 
other, in the proportion of their greater length, or they 
muft be made deeper in the fubduplicate proportion of 
their length. The following eafy conftrudtion will en¬ 
able the artift not familiar with computation to pro¬ 
portion the depth of the rafter to the flope of the roof. 

Let the horizontal line a/(fig. 4.) be the proper 
depth of a beam whofe length is half the width of the 
building; that is, fuch as would make it fit for carry¬ 
ing the intended tiling laid on a flat roof. Draw the 
vertical line fb, and the line ab having the elevation of 
the rafter; make ag equal to af and defcribe the fe- 
micircle bdg ; draw a d perpendicular to ab, ad is the 
required depth. The demonftration is evident. 

We have now treated in fufficient detail what relates 
to the chief flrain on the component parts of a roof, 
namely, what tends to break them tranfverfely; and we 
have enlarged more on the fubjedt than what the pre¬ 
lent occafion indilpenfably required, becaufe the propo- 
fitions which we have demonftrated are equally appli¬ 
cable to all framings of carpentry, and are even of great¬ 
er moment in many cafes, particularly in the conftruc- 
tion of machines. Thefe confift of levers in various 
forms, which are ftrained tranfverfely; and fimilar ftrains 
frequently occur in many of the fupporting and connedt- 
ing parts. We fhall give in the article Timber an 
account of the experiments which have been made by 
different naturalifts, in order to alcertain the abfolute 
ftrength of fome of the materials which are moll gene¬ 
rally framed together in buildings and engines. The 
houfe-carpenter will draw from them abfolute numbers, 
which he can apply to his particular purpofes by 
means of the propofitions which we have now efta- 
blifhed. 

Effcdt of We proceed, in the next place, to confider the other 
other ftrains to which the parts of roofs are expofed, in con- 
ftrains, feqnence of the fupport which they mutually give each 
preffures, other, and the preffures (or thrujis as they are called in 
urtiru s, the language of the houfe-carpenter) which they exert 
on each other, and on the walls or piers of the build¬ 
ing. 

Let a beam or piece of timber AB (fig. 5.) be fuf- 
pended by two lines AC, BD; or let it be fupported 
by two props AE, BF, which are perfedtly moveable 
round their remote extremities E, F, or let it reft on the 
two polifhed plains KAH, LBM. Moreover, let G 
be the centre of gravity of the beam, and let GN be a 
line through the centre of gravity perpendicular to the 
horizon. The beam «ill not be in equilibrio unlefs the 
vertical line GN either paffes through P, the point in 
which the diredlions of the two lines AC, BD, or the 
diredlions of the two props AE, FD, or the perpendi¬ 
culars to the two planes KAH, LBM interfedi each 
other, or is parallel to thefe diredtions. For the fup¬ 
ports given by the lines or props are unqueftionably ex¬ 
erted in the diredlion of their lengths j and it is as well 


known in mechanics that the fupports given by planes 5 '.erf. 
are exerted in a diredlion perpendicular to thofe planes 
in the points of contadl; and we know that the weight 
of the beam adts in the fame manner as if it wu-re all 
accumulated in its centre of gravity G, and that it adb 
in the diredlion GN perpendicular to the horizon. 
Moreover, when a body is in equilibrio between three 
forces, they are adling in one plane, and their direc- 
tions are either parallel or they pafs through one point, 

The fupport given to the beam is thereto! e the fame 
as if it were fufpended by two lines which are attached 
to the Angle point P. Wc may alio infer, that the 
points of fufpenfion C, D, the points of fupport E, F, 
the points of contadl A, B, and the centre of gravity 
G, are all in one vertical plane. 

When this pofition of the beam is difturbed by any 
external force, there muft either be a motion of the 
points A and B round the centres of fufpenfion C and 
D, or of the props round thefe points of fupport E and 
F, or a Aiding of the ends of the beam along the po¬ 
liced planes GH and IK 5 and in confequence of thefe 
motions the centre of gravity G will go out of its place, 
and the vertical line GN will no longer pafs through 
the point where the diredlions of the fupports interfedi 
each other. If the centre of gravity rifes by this mo¬ 
tion, the body will have a tendency to recover its form¬ 
er pofition, and it will require force to keep it away 
from it. In this cafe the equilibrium may be faid to 
be Jlable, or the body to have J}ability. But if the centre 
of gravity defeends when the body is moved from the 
pofition of equilibrium, it will tend to move ftill farther ; 
and fo far will it be from recovering its former pofition, 
that it will now fall. This equilibrium may be called 
a tottering equilibrium. Thefe accidents depend on the 
Atuations of the points A, B, C, D, E, F; and the} 
may be determined by confidering the fubjedt geome¬ 
trically. It does not much interell us at pvefent; it is 
rarely that the equilibrium of fufpenfion is tottering, or 
that of props is (table. It is evident, that if the beam 
were fufpended by lip.es from the point P, it would 
have (lability, for it would fwing like a pendulum round 
P, and therefore would always tend towards the pofi¬ 
tion of equilibrium. The interfedlion of the lines of 
fupport would ftill be at P, and the vertical line drawn 
through the centre of gravity, when in any other fitua- 
tion, would be on that fide of P towards which this 
centre has been moved. Therefore, by the rules of 
pendulous bodies, it tends to come back. This would be 
more remarkably the cafe if the points of fufpenfion C 
and D be on the fame fide of the point P with the points 
of attachment A and B ; for in this cafe the new point of 
interfedtion of the lines of fupport would fhift to the 
oppofite fide, and be ftill farther from the vertical line 
through the new pofition of the centre of gravity. But. 
if the points.of fufpenfion and of attachment are on op¬ 
pofite fides of P, the new point of interfedtion may fhift 
to the fame fide with the centre of gravity, and lie be¬ 
yond the vertical line; in this cafe the equilibrium is 
tottering. It is eafy to perceive, too, that if the equi. 
librium of fufpenfion from the points C and D be ft able, 
the equilibrium on the props AE and BF muft: be tot¬ 
tering. It is not neceflary for our prefent purpofe to 
engage more particularly in this difculfion. 

It is plain that, with refpedt to the mere momentary 
equilibrium, there is no difference in the fupport by 

threads. 
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threads, or props, or planes, and we may fubftitute the 
' one for the other. We fhall find this fubftitution ex¬ 
tremely ufeful, becanfe we eafily conceive diflinCt no¬ 
tions of the fupport of a body by firings. 

Obferve farther, that if the whole figure be inverted, 
and firings be fubftituted for props, and props for 
firings, the equilibrium will ftill obtain: for by com¬ 
paring fig. 5. with fig. 6. we fee that the vertical line 
through the centre of gravity will pals through the in- 
terfeclion of the two firings or props; and this is all 
that is neceffary for the equilibrium : only it muft be 
obferved in the fubftitution cf props for threads, and 
of threads for props, that if it be done without invert¬ 
ing the whole figure, a liable equilibrium becomes a 
tottering one, and vice verfa. 

This is a moil ufeful propofition, efpecially to the un¬ 
lettered artifan, and enables him to make a practical 
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Or, drawing B> parallel to P a 
Weight of beam' 

Thruft at A 
Thruft at B 
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are proportional to 
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Yy 
B y 
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It cannot be difputed that, if ftrength alone be confi- The proper 
dered, the proper form of a roof is that which puts the torm of a 
whole in equilibrio, fo that it would remain in that ” tha£ 
fhape although all the joints were perfectly loofe or ^h e 'whole* 8 
flexible. If it has any other fhape, additional ties or j n equhi- 
braces are neceffary for preferving it, and the parts are brio,, 
unneceffaiily ftrained. When this equilibrium is ob¬ 
tained, the rafters which compofe the roof are all aCting 
on each other in the direction of their lengths; and by 
this aCtion, combined with their weights, they fuftain 
no ftrain but that of compreflion, the (train of all others 
that they are the moft able to refill. We may confider 
them as fo many inflexible lines having their weights 


ufe of problems which the greateft mechanical geniufes accumulated in their centres of gravity. But it will at 


have found no eafy talk to folve. An inftance will 
fhow the extent and utility of it. Suppofe it were re¬ 
quired to make a manfard of kirb roof whofe width is 
AB (fig. 7. ), and confifting of the four equal rafters 
AC, CD, DE, EB. There can be no doubt but that 
its bed form is that which will put all the parts in equi¬ 
librio, fo that no ties or flays may be neceffary for op- 
poflng the unbalanced thruft of any part of it. Make 
a chain a ede b (fig. 8.) of four equal pieces, loofely 
connected by pin-joints, round which the parts are per¬ 
fectly moveable. Sufpendthis from two pins a, b, fix¬ 
ed in a horizontal line. This chain or feftoon will ar¬ 
range itfelf in fuch a form that its parts are in equili¬ 
brio. Then we know that if the figure be inverted, it 
will compofe the frame or trufs of a kirb-roof a y S'tb, 
which is alfo in equilibrio, the thrufts of the pieces ba¬ 
lancing each other in the fame manner that the mutual 
pulls of the hanging feftoon a c deb did. If the pro¬ 
portion of the height df to the width a b is not fuch as 
pleafes, let the pins a, b be placed nearer or more di- 
ilant, till a proportion between the width and height is 
obtained which pleafes, and then make the figure 
ACDEB fig. 7. limilar to it. It is evident that this 
propofition will apply in the fame manner to the deter¬ 
mination of the form of an arch of a bridge ; but this is 
not a proper place for a farther difeuflion. 

We are now able to compute all the thrufts and other 
preffures which are exerted by the parts of a roof on 
each other and on the walls. Let AB (fig. 9,) he a 
beam Handing anyhow obliquely, and G-its centre of 
gravity. Let us fuppofe that the ends of it are fup- 
ported in any directions AC, BD, by firings, props, 
or planes. Let thefe directions meet in the point P of 
the vertical line PG palling through its centre of gra¬ 
vity. Through G draw lines G a, G b parallel to PB, 
PA. Then 


• are proportional to 


{ 


PG 
Pa 
P b. 


The weight of the beam 
The preffure or thruft at A 
The preffure at B 

For when a body is in equilibrio between three forces, 
thefe forces are proportional to the fides of a triangle 
which have their directions. 

In like manner, if A g be drawn parallel to P b, we 
fhall have 

Weight of the beam T 
Thruft on A > 

lB f 


Thruft on B 


L proportional to -J PA 


S 


low an eafier inveftigation of the fubjeCt, if we fuppofe 
the weights to be at the joints, equal to the real verti¬ 
cal preffures which are exerted on thefe points. Thefe 
are very eafily computed : for it is plain, that the weight 
of the beam AB (fig. 9.) is to the part of this weight 
that is fupported at B as AB to AG. Therefore, if 
W reprefent the weight of the beam, the vertical pref- 
c A G 

fure at B will be W X --, and the vertical preffure 

AB * 

Dp 

at A will be W x-In like manner, the prop BF 

AB 

being confidered as another beam, and fas its centre of 
gravity and to as its weight, a part of this weight, equal 
c f 

to to X y ™> is fupported at B, and the whole vertical 
BF 

preffure at B is W X + to X^L And thus we 
AB ' BF 

greatly Amplify the confideration of the mutual thrufts 
of roof frames.'. We need hardly obferve, that although 
thefe preffures by which the parts of a frame fupport 
each other in oppofition to the vertical aCtion of gravi¬ 
ty, are always exerted in the direction of the pieces, 
they may be refolved into preffures aCting in any other 
direction which may engage our attention. 

All that we propofe to deliver on this fubjeCt at 
prefent may be included in the following propofition. 

■ Let ABCDE (fig. 10.) be an affemblage of fafters 
in a vertical plane, relting on two fixed points A and 
E in a horizontal line, and perfectly moveable round all 
the joints A, B, C, B, E ; and let it be fuppofed to be 
in equilibrio, and let us inveftigate what adjultment of 
the different circumftances of weight and inclination of 
its different parts is neceffary for producing this equili¬ 
brium. 

Let F, G, H, I, be the centres of gravity of the 
different rafters, and let thefe letters exprefs the weights 
of each. Then (by what has been faid above) the weight 

AF 

which preffes B directly downwards is F X-+ Gx 

AB 

BG 


The weight on C is in like manner G X + 

BC 


CG 
BC 

H X and that onD isHx^+IX 

U JJii, 

Let A. bed Pi be the figure ABCDE inverted, in 
the manner already deferibed. It may be conceived as 
a thread (aliened at A and E, and loaded at b, c, and 
. d 
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Roof, d with the weights which aye really prefling on B, C, 
and D. It will arrange itfelf into fuch a form that all 
will be in equilibrio. We may difcover this form by 
means of this Angle confideration, that any part be of 
the thread is equally ftretched throughout in the di¬ 
redtion of its length. Let us therefore inveftigate the 
proportion between the weight fi, which we fuppofe to 
be pulling the point b in the vertical diredtion b0 to the 
weight S, which is pulling down the point d in a fimilar 
manner. It is evident, that fince AE is a horizontal 
line, and the Agures Abed'S. and ABODE equal and 
fimilar, the lines B b, C c, D d, are vertical. Take bf 
to reprefent the weight hanging at b. By ftretching 
the threads b A and b c, it is fet in oppoAtion to the con- 
tradlile powers of the threads, adling in the diredtions 
b A and b c, and it is in immediate equilibrio with the 
equivalent of thefe two contradlile forces. Therefore 
make bg equal to bf, and make it the diagonal of a 
parallelogram bb ig. It is evident that bh, bi, are the 
forces exerted by the threads bA,b c. Then, feeing 
that the thread be is equally ftretched in both direc¬ 
tions, make c k equal to b i; c k is the contradlile force 
which is excited at c by the weight which is hanging 
there. Draw kl parallel to cd, and 1 m parallel to be. 
The force Ic is the equivalent of the contradlile forces 
c k, cm, and is therefore equal and oppoAte to the force 
of gravity adling at C. In like manner, make d n=:c m, 
and complete, the parallelogram n dp o, having the ver¬ 
tical line o d for its diagonal. Then d n and dp are the 
contradlile forces excited at d, and the. weight hanging 
there muft be equal to od. 

Therefore, the load at b is to the load at d as bg to 
do. But we have feen that the comprefling forces at 
B, C, D may be fubftituted for the extending forces at 
l, c, d. Therefore the weights at B, C, D which pro¬ 
duce the compreffions, are equal to the weights at b, c , d, 
which produce the extenflons. Therefore bg:dozz 
AF „ CG „ CH El 
F * AB + G x BC : H * CD + 1 x DE” 

Let us enquire what relation there is between this 
proportion of the loads upon the joints at B and D, and 
the angles which the rafters make at thefe joints with 
each other, and with the horizon or the plumb lines. 
Produce AB till it cut the vertical C c in Qj ,draw BR 
parallel to CD, and Bo parallel to DE. The Amilarity 
of the figures ABODE and AbcdS, and the fimi- 
larity of their pofition with refpedl to the horizontal 
and plumb lines, Ihow, without any further demonftra- 
tion, that the triangles QCB and gbi are fimilar, and 
that QB- : BC — ? / : i bh b : i b. Therefore QB is 
to BC as the contradlile force exerted by the thread 
A b to that exerted by b c; and therefore QB is to BC 
as the compreflion of BA to the compreffion on BC 
( a ). Then, becaufe bi is equal to c k, and the triangles 
CBR and ckl are Amilar, CB : BR ss ck : k l, — 
c k : cm, and CB is to BR as the compreflion on CB 
to the compreflion on CD. And, in like manner, be- 


canfe cm=dn, we have BR to BS as the compreflion Roof, 
on DC to the compreflion on DE. Alfo BR : R£> = 
nd: do, that is, as the compreflion on DC to tJaeload 
on D. Finally combining all thefe ratios. 

QC!CB = gb’.b i, = gb’.kc 
CBIBRzrifli/, = kc’.dn 
BRBS = n d ’■ n o =z dn \ n o , 

BS: RS = n o do = n o dp, we have finally 
QClRS =: gb'.od— Lead at B I Load at JX 
Now 

qc:bc=/qbc:/ bqc, = / abc:/, ab* 
bc:br=/, brc:/ Bci^=/ CDd :/, bBC 
br:rs =/ bsr:/ rbs =/, dDs :/, cde 

Therefore 

qc:rs=/, abc./, c Dd . f , dv e;/, cde./ Ab b . 

/, b BC. 

Or 

or-RS- / ABC / CDE 

Z AB^./CBi • f, dDC.f, «/DE* 

That is, the loads on the different joints are as the 
fines of the angles at thefe joints diredtly, and as the 
produdls of the fines of the angles which the rafters 
make with the plumb-lines inverfely. 

Or, the loads are as the fines of the angles of* the 
joints diredtly, and as the produdls of the cofines of 
the elevations of the rafters jointly. 

Or, the loads at the joints are as the fines of the 
angles at the joints, and as the produdls of the de¬ 
cants of elevation of the rafters jointly: for the re¬ 
cants of angles are inverfely as the cofines. 

Draw the horizontal line BT. It is evident, that 
if this be confidered as the radius of a circle, the 
lines BQ^ BC, BR, BS are the fecants of the angles 
which thefe lines make with the horizon. And they 
are alfo as the thrufts of thefe rafters to which they 
are parallel. Therefore, the thruft which any rafter 
makes in its own diredtion is as the fecant of its ele¬ 
vation. 

The horizontal thruft is the fame at all the angles-. 

For ii — in, = my., rr «v, — pit. Therefore both 
walls are equally preffed out by the weight of the roof. 

We can find its quantity by comparing it with, the 
load on one of the joints : 

Thus, QC : CB = f, ABC :/ AB b 

BC:BT= Rad. BCT, = Rad.: f CB S 
Therefore, QC: BT= Rad, x f, ABC:/, b BA x/bBC. 

It deferves remark, that the lengths of the beams 
do not affedt either the proportion of the load at 
the different joints, nor the pofition of the rafters, beams dc- 
This depends merely on the weights at the angles: pends on 
If a change of length affedls the weight, this indeed theweight*. 
affedls the form alfo; and this is generally the cafe. at t ? ie 
For it feldom happens, indeed it never fho.uld happen, ang e, ‘ 
that the weight on rafters of longer bearing are not 
greater. The covering-'alone increafes nearly in the 
proportion of the length of the rafter. 

If the proportion of the weights at B, C, and D 

are 


(a) This proportion might have been fhown diredtly without any ufe of the inverted figure or confideration 
of contradlile forces; but this fubftitution- gives diftindl notions of the mode of adling even to perfons not 
much converlant in fuch difquifitions; and we wifh to make it familiar to the mind, becaufe it gives an eafy 
folution of the moll complicated problems, and furnifhes the pradtical carpenter, who has little fcience, with, 
folutions of the moll difficult cafes by experiment. A feftoon, as we called it, may eafily be made; and. 
we are certain, that the forms into which it will arrange itfelf are models of perfect frames. 
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are given, as alfo the pofition of any two of the lines, 
the pofition of all the reft is determined. 

If the horizontal diftances between the angles are 
all equal, the forces on the different angles are pro¬ 
portional to the verticals drawn on the lines through 
thefe angles from the adjoining angle, and the thrufts 
from the adjoining angles are as the lines which conned! 
them. 

If the rafters themfelves are of equal lengths, 
the weights at the different angles are as thefe ver¬ 
ticals and as the fecants of the elevation of the rafters 
jointly. 

This propofition is very fruitful in its pradHcal con- 
fequences. It is eafy to perceive that it contains the 
whole theory of the conftrudtion of arches; for each 
ftone of an arch may be confidered as one of the rafters 
of this piece of carpentry, fince all is kept up by its 
mere equilibrium. We may have an opportunity in 
fiome future article of exhibiting fome very elegant and 
fimple folutions of the moft difficult cafes of this im¬ 
portant problem; and we now proceed to make ufe 
of the knowledge We have acquired for the conftruc- 
tion of roofs. 

We mentioned by the bye a problem which is not 
unfrequent in praftice, to determine the beft form of 
a kirb-roof. Mr Couplet of the Royal Academy of 
Paris has given a folution of it in an elaborate memoir 
in 1726, occupying feveral lemmas and theorems. 

Let AE (fig. 11.) be the width, and CF the height; 
it is required to conftrudt a roof ABCDE whofe raf¬ 
ters AB, BC, CD, DE, are all equal, and which Ihall be 
in equilibrio. 

Draw CE, and bifeft it perpendicularly in H by the 
line DHG, cutting the horizontal line AE in G. 
About the centre G, with the diftance GE, defcribe the 
circle EDC. It muft pafs through C, becaufe CH is 
equal to HE and the angles at H are equal. Draw 
HK parallel to FE, cutting the circumference in K. 
Draw CK, cutting GH in D. Join CD, ED; thefe 
lines are the rafters of half of the roof required. 

We prove this by fhowing, that the loads in the 
angles C and D are equal. For this is the proportion 
which refults from the equality of the rafters, and the 
extent of furface of the uniform roofing which they are 
fuppofed to fupport. Therefore produce ED till it 
meet the vertical FC in N; and having made the fide 
CBA fimilar to CDE, complete the parallelogram 
BCDP, and draw DB, which will bifedl CP in R, 
as the horizontal line KH, bifefts CF in Q;_ Draw 
K.F, which is evidently parallel to D'P. Make CS per¬ 
pendicular to CF, and equal to FG; and about S, with 
the radius SF, defcribe the circle FE W. It muft pafs 
through K, becaufe SF is equal to CG, and CQj= 
QF- Draw WK, WS, and produce BC, cutting 
Nt) in O. 

The angle WKF.at the circumference is one-half of 
the angle WSF at the centre, and is therefore equal to 
WSC, or CGF. It is therefore double of the angle 
CEF or ECS. But ECS is equal to ECD and DCS, 
and ECD is one-half of NDC, and DCS is one-half 
of DCO, or CDP. Therefore the angle WKF is 
eqial to NDP, and WK is parallel to ND, and CF is 
to CW as CP to CN; and CN is equal to CP. Bufr 
it has been Ihown above, that CN and CP are as the 
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loads upon D and C. Thefe are therefore equal, and 
the jrame ABCDE is in equilibrio. 

A companion of this folution with that of Mr Coup¬ 
let will fhow its great advantage in refpedt of fimplicity 
and perfpicuity. And the intelligent reader can eafily 
adapt the conftruftion to any proportion between the 
rafters AB and BC, which other circumftances, fuch 
as garret-room, &c. may render convenient. The con- 
ftruftion muft be fuch that NC may be to CP as CD to 
CD+DE 

-. Whatever proportion 


Roof. 


of AB to BC 


affumed, the point D' will be found in the circumference 
of a femicircle H' T>‘ h‘, whofe centre is in the line CE, 
and having AB : BC=CH': HE', = ch' :h 1 E.—The 
reft of the conftru&ion is fimple. 

In buildings which are roofed with flate, tyle, or 
fhingles, the circumftance which is moft likely to limit 
the cpnftrudtion is the flope of the upper rafters CB, 
CD. This muft be fufficient to prevent the penetration 
of rain, and the ftripping by the winds. The only 
circumftance left in our choice in this cafe is the pro¬ 
portion of the rafters AB and BC. Nothing is eafier 
than making NC to CP in any defired proportion when 
the angle BCD is given. 

We need not repeat that it is always a defirable thing 
to form a trufs for a roof in fuch a manner that it Ihall 
be in equilibrio. When this is done, the whole force of 
the ftruts and braces which are added to it is employed 
in preferving this form, and no part is expended in un- 
neceffary ftrains. For we muft now obferve, that the 
equilibrium of which we have been treating is always 
ot that kind which we called the tottering, and the roof 
requires flays, braces, or hanging timbers, to give it 
ft'ffnefs, or keep it in Ihape. We have alfo faid enough 
to enable any reader, acquainted with the moft elemen¬ 
tary geometry and mechanics, to compute the tranfverfe 
ftrains and the thrufts to which the component parts of 
all roofs are expofed. 

It only remains now to Ihow the general maxims by 
which all roofs muft be conftructed, and the circum¬ 
ftances which determine their excellence. In doing this 
we Ihall be exceedingly brief, and almoft content our- 
felves with exhibiting the principal forms, of which the 

endlefs variety of roofs ate only flight modifications_ 

We Ihall not trouble the reader with any account of 
fuch roofs as receive part of their fupport from the inte¬ 
rior walls, but confine ourfelves to the more difficult 
problem of throwing a roof over a wide building, with¬ 
out any intermediate fupport; becaufe when fuch roofs 
are conftrudted in the belt manner, that is, deriving the 
greateft poffible ftrength from the materials employed, 
the beft condruflion of the others is neceifarily inclu¬ 
ded. For all fuch roofs as reft on the middle walls are 
roofs of fmaller bearing. The only exception deferving 
notice is the roofs of churches which have aifles fepa- 
rated from the nave by columns. The roof muft life 
cn thefe. But if it is of an arched form internally, 
the horizontal thrufts muft be nicely balanced, that they 
may not pufh the columns afide. 

The fimpleft notion of a roof-frame is, that it con- 
fifts of two rafters AB and BC (fig. 12.), meeting in 
the ridge B. 

Even this fimple form is fufceptible of better and 

worfe 
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worfe We have already feen, that when the weight Reafons of economy have made carpenters prefer Reef, 
of a fcj u a re yard of covering, is given, a deeper roof a low pitch ; and although this does diminiffi the fup- '* 
requires ftronger rafters, and that when the fcantling of port given by the oppolite leg fafter than it increafes 
the 1 timbers is alfo given, the relative ftrength of a rafter the relative ftrength of the other, this is not of mate- 
is inverfely as its length. But there is now another dr- vial confequence, becaufe the ftrength remaining in the 
cumftance to be taken into the account, viz. thefupport oppofite leg is ftill very great; for the fupporting leg 
which one rafter leg gives to the other. The belt form is adling againft compreffion, in which cafe it is vaftly 
of a rafter will therefore be that in which the relative ftronger than the fupported leg adling againft a tranf- 


ftrength of the legs, and their mutual fupport, give the 
greateft product. Mr Muller in his Military Engineer, 
gives a determination of the bell; pitch of a roof, which 
has confiderable ingenuity, and has been copied into 
many books of military education both in Britain 
and on the continent. Defcribe on the width A C, 
fig. 13. the femicircle AFC, and bifedl it by the radius 
F D. Produce the rafter A B to the circumference 
in E, join EC, and draw the perpendicular EG. — 

Now A B: AD = AC : A E, and A E =—?~ X AC L, 

A B 

and AE is inverfely as AB, and may therefore repre- 
fent its ftrength in relation to the weight adtually lying 
on it. Alfo the fupport which CB gives to AB is as 
CE, becaufe CE is perpendicular to AB. Therefore 
the form which renders A E X E C a maximum feems 
to be that which has the greateft ftrength. But AC : 

A E = E C : E G, and E G= and is there- 

A C 

fore proportional to AE.EC. Now EG is a maximum 
when B is in F, and a fquare pitch is in this refpetft 
the ftrongefl. But it is very doubtful whether this con- 
ftrudtion is deduced from juft principles. There is an¬ 
other drain to which the leg A B is expofed, which is 
not taken into the account. This arifes from the curva¬ 
ture which it unavoidably acquires by the tranfverfe 
prelfure of its load. In this ftate it is preffed in its 
own cliredlion by the abutment and load of the other 
leg: The relation between this ftrainandthe refiftance 
of the piece is not very diftindlly known. Euler has 
given a differtation on this fubjeft (which is of great 
importance, becaufe it affedts polls and pillars of all 
Finds ; and it is very well known that a poll of ten feet 
long and fix inches fquare will bear with great fafety a 
weight which would crufti a poll of the fame fcantling 
and 20 feet long in a minute) ; but his determination 
lias not been acquiefced in by the firft mathematicians. 
Now it is in relation to thefe two (trains that the ftrength 
of the rafter fhould be adjufted. The firmnefs of the 
fupport given by the other leg is of no confequence, if 
its own ftrength is inferior to the drain. The force 
which tends to crulh the leg A B, by comprefting it in 
its curved Hate, is to its weight as A B to B D, as is 
cafily feen by the compofition of forces ; and its incurva¬ 
tion by this force has a relation to it, which is of intri¬ 
cate determination. In is contained in the properties 
demonftrated by Bernoulli of the elaftic curve. This 
determination alfo includes the relation between the cur¬ 
vature and the length of the piece. But the whole of 
this feemingly firuple problem is of much more difficult 
inveftigation than Mr Muller was aware of; and his 
rules for the pitch of a roof, and for the fally of a d~ck 
gate, which depends on the feme principles, are of no 
value. Fie is, however, the firft author who attempted 
to folve either of thefe problems on mechanical princi¬ 
ples fulceptible of precife reafoning. Belidoris dilu¬ 
tions, in his ArchititHure Ilydraiilique, are below notice. 

Vol. XVI. 


verfe drain. 35 

But a roof of this fimplicity will not do in moll; cafes. Thrull on 
There is no notice taken in its conftrudlion of thethruft th® walls 
which it exerts on the walls. Now this is the ftrain 
which is the mod hazardous of all. Our ordinary walls, 
inftead of being able to refill any confiderable ftrain 
preffing them outwards, require, in general, fome ties 
to keep them on foot. When a perfon thinks of the 
thinnefs and height of the walls of even a ftrong boufe, 
he will be furprifed that they are not blown down by 
any ftrong puff of wind. A wall of three feet thick, 
and 60 feet high, could not withftand a wind blowing 
at the rate of 30 feet per fecond (in which cafe it adls 
with a force confiderably exceeding two pounds on every 
fquare foot), if it were not ftiffened by crofs-walls, joifts, 
and roof, which all help to tie the different parts of the 
building together. 

A carpenter is therefore exceedingly careful to avoid How 
every horizontal thru ft, or to oppofe them by other avoided, 
forces. And this introduces another effential part into 
the conftrudlion of a roof, namely the tie or beam AC, 

(fig. 14.), laid front wall to wall, binding the feet A 
and C of the rafters together. This is the foie office of 
the beam ; and it fhould be confidered in no other light 
than as a ftring to prevent the roof from pufiting out the 
walls. It is indeed ufed for carrying the ceiling of the 
apartments under it; and it is even made to fupport a 
flooring. But, confidered as making part of a roof, it 
is merely a ftring ; and the ftrain which it withftands 
tends to tear its parts afunder. It therefore adls with 
its whole abfolute force, and a very fmall fcantling would 
fuffice if we could contrive to fallen it firmly enough to 
the foot of the rafter. If it is of oak, we may fafely 
fubjedt it to a ftrain of three tons for every fquare inch 
of its fedlion. And fir will fafely bear a ftrain of two 
tons for every fquare inch. But we are obliged to give 
the tie-beam much larger dimenfions, that we may be 
able to connedt it with the foot of the rafter by a mor- 
tife and tenon. Iron ftraps are alfo frequently added. 

By attending to this office of the tie-beam, the judici¬ 
ous carpenter is diredled to the proper form of the mor- 
tife and tenon and of the ftrap. Wefhall confider both 
of thefe in a proper place, after we become acquainted 
with the various (trains at the joints of a roof. 

Thefe large dimenfions of the tie-beam allow us to 
load it with the ceilings without any rilk, and even t@ 
lay floors on it with moderation and caution. But 
when it has a great bearing or fpan, it is very apt to 
bend downwards in the middle, or, as the workmen term 
it, to fway or fwag ; and it requires a fupport: The 
queftion is, where to find this fupport ? What fixed 
points can we find with which to connedt the middle of 
the tie-beam ? Some ingenious carpenter thought of 
fufpending it from the ridge by a piece of timber BD 
(fig. 15.), called by fome carpenters the ling-pojl. It 
mull be acknowledged that there was great ingenuity 
in this thought. It was alfo perfedtly juft. For the 
weight of the rafters BA, JBC tends to make them fir 
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out at the Lot. This is prevented by the tie-beam, and with two doping fides. They are fometimes formed R®of. 

' V ’” W this excites a preffuie, by which they tend to comprefs with a double dope, and are called klrb or manfarde '' v ~" 

each other. Suppofe them without weight, and that a roofs. They fometimes have a valley in the middle, 

great weight is laid on the ridge B. This can be fup. and are then called M roofs. Such roofs require ano- 

ported only by the butting of the rafters in their own ther piece which may be called the trufs beam becaufe 

dii eotiocs A B and CB, and the weight tends to com- all fuch frames are called trujfes t probably from the 

prefs them in the oppofite diredtions, and, through their French word ttoujfe, becaufe fuch roofs are like por- 

intervention, to lfretch the tie-beam. If neither the tions of plain roofs troujfes or fhortened. 
rafters can be compreifed, nor the tie-beam ftretched it A flat-topped roof is thus conftrudted. Suppofe 

is plain that the triangle ABC muft retain its fhape, the three rafters AB, BC, CD (fig. 18.) of which AB 
and that B becomes a fixed point, very proper to be and CD are equal, and BC horizontal. It is plain 
tiled as a point of fufpenfion. To this point, there- that they will be in equilibrio, and the roof have no 
fore, is the tie-beam fufpended by means of the king- tendency to go to either fide. The tie-beam AD 
poft. A common fpeclator, unacquainted with carpen- withftands the horizontal thruivs of the whole frame, 
try, views it very differently, and the tie-beam appears and the two rafters AB and CD are each preffed in 
to him to carry the roof. The king-poft appears a pil- their own diredliOns in confequence of their butting 
1 irrefting on the beam, whereas it is really a firing ; and with the middle rafter or trufs beam BC. It lies be¬ 
an iron-rod of one-fixteenth of the fize would have done tween them like the keyftone of an arch. They lean 
juft as well. The king-poft is-fometimes mortifed into towards it, and it refts on them. The preffure 
the tie-beam, and pins put through the joint, which which the trufs-beam and its load excites on the 
gives it more the look of a pillar with the roof refting two rafters is the very fame as if the rafters were pro- 
on it. This does well enough in many cafes. But the duced till they meet in G, and a weight were laid on 
■beft method is to connect them by an iron ftrap, like a thefe equal to that of BC and its load. If therefore 
ftirrup, which is bolted at its upper ends into the the trufs-beam is of a fcantling fufficient for carrying 
king-poft, and paffes round the tie-beam. In this way its own load, and withftanding the compreffion from 
a fpace is commonly left between the end of the king- the two rafters, the roof will be equally ftrong (while it 
poft and the upper fide of the tie beam. Here the keeps its fhape) as the plain roof AGD furnifhed with 
beam plainly appears hanging in the ftirrup ; and this king-poft and braces. We may conceive this ano- 
method allows us to reftore the beam to an exaft level, ther way. Suppofe a plain roof AGD, without braces 
when it has funk by the unavoidable compreffion or to fupport the middle B and C of the rafters. Then 
other yielding of the parts. The holes in the fides of let a beam BC be put in between the rafters, butting 
the iron ftrap are made oblong inftead of round ; and upon little notches cut in the rafters. It is evident 
the bolt which is drawn through all is made to caper that this muft prevent the rafters from bending down- 
on the under fide ; fo that driving it farther draws the wards, becaufe the points B and C cannot defcend, mo- 
tie-beam upwards. A notion of this may be formed ving found the centres A and D, without fhortening 
by looking at fig. 16. which is a fedtion of the poft the diftance BC between them. This cannot be 
and beam. without compreffing the beam BC. It is plain that 

It requires considerable attention, however, to make BC may be wedged in, or wedges driven in between 
tills fufpenfion of the tie-beam fufficiently firm. The its ends B and C and the notches in which it is 
top of the king poft is cut into the form of the arch- lodged. Thefe wedges may be driven in till they even 
ftone of a bridge, and the heads of the rafters are firm- force out the rafters GA and GD. Whenever this 
ly mortifed into this projedting part. Thefe projec- happens, all the mutual preffure of the heads of thefe 
tions are called joggles, and are formed by working rafters at G is taken away, and the parts GB and GC 
the king poft out of a much larger piece of timber, and may be cut away, and the roof A BCD will be as ftrong 
cutting off the unneceffary wood from the two fides; as the roof AGD furniffied with the king-poft and 
and, left all this lhould not be fufficient, it is ufual braces, becaufe the trufs-beam gives a fupport of the 
in great works to add an iron-plate or ftrap of three fame kind at B and C as the brace would have done, 
branches, which are bolted into the heads of the king- But this roof ABCD would have no firmnefs of 
poft and rafters. Shape. Any addition of weight on one fide would de- 

The rafters, though not fo long as the beam, feem to ftroy the equilibrium at the angle, would deprefs that 
Hand as much in need of fomething to prevent their angle, and caufe the oppofite one to rife. To give it 
bending, for they carry the weight of the covering.-—, ftiffnefs, it muft either have ties or braces, or fome- 
This cannot be done by fufpenfion, for we have no thing partaking of the nature of both. The ufual rae- 
fixed points above them : But we have now-got a very thod of framing is to make the heads of the rafters 
firm point of fupport at the foot of the king-poft.— butt on the joggles of Swo fide-pofts BE and CF, while 
Braces or Jlruts, ED, FD, (fig. 17.), are put un- the trufs-beam, or ftrut as it is generally termed by 
-der the middle of the rafters, where they are flightly the carpenters, is mortifed fquare into the infide of 
mortifed, and their lower ends are firmly moitifed into the heads. The lower ends E and F of the fide-pofts 
joggles formed on the foot of the king-poft- As thefe are connected with the tie-beam either by mortifes or 
braces are very powerful in their refiftance to eompref- ftraps. 

lion, and the king-poft equally fo to refill extenfion, the This conftruiftion gives firmnefs to the frame ; for. 
points E and F may be confidered as fixed ; and the the angle B cannot defcend in confequence of any ine- 

rafters being thus reduced to half their former length,, quality of preffure, without forcing the other angle C 

3 1 have now four times their former relative ftrength. to rife. This it cannot do, being held down by the 

Um‘o/fll* S-Oofs do notalways confift of two Hoping fides meet- poft CF. And the fame conftrudion fortifies the tie- 

topped 11 *Hg in a.ridge- They have fometimes a flat on the tog,, beam, which is now fufpended at the points E and F 

from. 
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from the points D and C, a-hoft firmnefs ivc have juft 

now fhown. , 

But although this roof may be made abundantly 
ftrong, it is not quite fo ftrong as the plain roof AGD 
of the fame fcantling. The compreffion which BC 
rnuft ftiftain in order to give the fame fupport to the 
rafters at B and C that was given by braces properly 
placed, is confiderably greater than the compreffion 
of the brace'. And this (train is an addition to the 
tranfverfe (train which 15 C gets from its own load. 
Aifo this form neceflarily ex poles the tie-beam to crofs 
(trains. If BE is mortifed into the tie-beam, then the 
(train which tends to deprefs the angle ABC preffes 
on the tie-beam at E tranfverfely, while a contrary 
(train aits on F, pulling it upwards. Thefe (trains 
however are fmall ; and this conftruXion is frequently 
ufed, being fufceptible of fufficient llrength, without 
much increafe of the dimenfions of the timbers; and 
it has the great advantage of gving free room in the 
garrets. Were it not for this, there is a much more per¬ 
fect form reprefented in fig. 19. Here the two pofts 
BE, CF are united below. All tranfverfe aXicm on 
the tie-beam is now entirely removed. We are almofl 
difpofed to fay that this, is the ftrongeft roof of the 
fame width and flop.e for if the iron (Irap which 
conneXs the pieces BE, CF with the tie-beam have 
a large bolt G through it, confining it to one point of 
the beam, there are five points A, 13 , C, D, G, which 
cannot change their places, and there is no tranfverfe 
(train in any of the connexions. 

When the dimenfions of the building are very great, 
fo that the pieces A 13 , BC, CD, would be thought 
too weak for wirhftanding the croft drains, braces may 
be added as is expreffed in fig. 18. by the dotted lines. 
The reader will obferve that it is not meant to leave 
the top flat externally : it muft be raifed a little in the 
middle to (hoot off the rain. But this muft not be 
done by incurvating the beam BC. This would foon 
be crufhed, and fpring upwards. The (lopes muft be 
given by pieces of timber added above the ftrutting 
beam. 

And thus we have completed a frame of a roof. It 
confifts of thefe principal members : The rafters, which 
are immediately loaded with the covering ; the tie-beam 
which withftands the horizontal thruft by which the 
roof tends to fly out below and pufti out the walls ; 
the king pofts, which hang from fixed points and lerve 
to uphold the tie-beam, and alfo to afford other fixed 
points on which we may reft the braces which fupport 
the middle of the rafters ; and laflly the trufs or ltrut- 
tiug-heam, which ferves to give mutual abutment to 
the different parts which are at a diftance from each 
other. The rafters, braces, and truffes are expofed to 
compreffion, and muft therefore have not only cohefion 
but ftiffnefs. For if they bend, the prodigious com- 
preffions to which they are fubjeXed would quickly 
crufh them in this bended date. The tie-beams and 
king-polls, if performing no other office but fupport- 
ing the roof, do not require ftiffnefs, and their places 
might be fuppiied by ropes, or by^rods of iron of 
one-tenth part of the ieXion that even the fmalleft 
oak ftretcher requires. Thefe members require no 
greater dimenfions than what is neccffary fir giving 
fufficient joints, and any more is a needlefs expence and 
load. All roofs, however complicated, confift of thefe 
effential parts, and if pieces of timber are to be feen 
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which perform none of thefe offices, they muft be pro¬ 
nounced ufelefs, and they are frequently hurtful, by 
producing croft drains in fome other piece. In a roof 
properly conflruXed there {hould be no fuch drains. 
Ail the timbers, except thofe which immediately carry 
the covering, fhould be either pufhed or drawn in the 
direXion of their length. And this is the rule by 
which a roof (hould always be examined. 

Thefe effential parts are fufceptible of numberlefs com¬ 
binations and varieties. But it is a prudent maxim to 
make the conftruXion as Ample, and confiding of as few 
parts, as poffible. We are left expofed to the imperfec¬ 
tions of workmanfliip, fuch as loofe joints, &c. Another 
eflential harm a ifes from many pieces, by the com-pref- 
fion and the (drinking of the timber in the crofs di¬ 
reXion of the fibres. The effeX of this is equivalent 
to the fhoi tening of the piece which butts on the joint. 
This alters the proportions of the fides of the triangle 
on which tlie (hape of the whole depends. Now in a 
roof fuch as fig. 18 there is twice as much of this as 
in the plain pent roof, becaufe there are two pofts. 
And when the direXion of the butting pieces is very 
oblique to the aXion of the load, a fmall (drinking per¬ 
mits a great change of (dape. Thus in a roof of what 
is called pediment pitch, where the rafters make an 
angle of 30 degrees with the horizon, half an inch 
compreffion of the king-pod will produce a fagging of 
an inch, and occafion a great drain on the tie-beam if 
the potts are mortifed into it. In fig. 2. of the roofs 
in the article Architec ruRE, half an inch (drinking 
of each of the two pofts will allow the middle to fagg 
above five inches. Fig. 1. of the fame plate is faulty 
in this refpeX, by cutting the ftrutting-beam in the 
middle. The ftrutting-beam is thus (hortened by three 
(■drinkings, while there is but one to fliorten the rafters. 
The confequence is, that the trufs which is included 
within the rafters will fiigg away from them, and then 
they muft bend in the middle till they again reft on this 
included trufs. This roof is, however conftruXed on 
the whole on good principles, and we adduce it only to 
fliow the advantages of fimplicity. This cutting of 
the truffing-beamis unavoidable,if we « ould preferve the 
king-poll. But we arc in doubt whether the fervice 
performed by it in this cafe will balance the inconveni¬ 
ence. It is employed only to fupport the middle of 
the upper half of each rafter, which it does but imper- 
feXly, becaufe the braces and ftrut muft be cut half 
through at their eroding: if thefe joints are made tight, 
as a workman would wifli to do, the fettling of the roof 
will caufe them to work on each other croffwife with 
infuperable force, and will undoubtedly drain them ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

This method of including a trufs within the rafters 
of a pent roof is a very confiderable addition to the art 
of carpentry. But to infure its full effeX, it (hould al¬ 
ways be executed in the manner reprefented in fig. r. 
Plate XLVIII. with butting rafters under the prin¬ 
cipal ones, butting on joggles in the heads of the pofts. 
Without this the ftrut-beam is hardly of any fervice. 
We would therefore recommend fig. 20. as a proper 
conftruXion of a truffed roof, and the king-poft which 
is placed in it may be employed to fupport the upper 
part of the rafters, and alfo for preventing the ftrut- 
beam from bending in either direXion in confequrnee 
of its great compreffion. It w 11 alfo give a fufpenfion 
for the great burdens which are fometimes neceffary in 
3 O 2 a theatre.. 
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a theatre. The machinery has no other firm points to break the ftrap, and to cripple the pieces which they Roof, 
which it can be attached ; and the portion of the Angle furround. 

rafters which carry this king-poft are but fhort, and _ In like manner, we frequently fee joints or mortifes 
therefore may be confiderably loaded with fafety. in a ftate of violent ftrain or the tenons, or on the 

We obferve in the drawings which we fometimes heels and fhoulders. The joints were perhaps properly 
have of Chinefe buildings, that the truffing of roofs is fhaped to the primitive form of the trufs ; but by its 
underftood by them. Indeed they muft be very expe- fettling, the bearing or the pufh is changed : the brace, 
rienced carpenters. We fee wooden buildings run up for example, in a very low pitched roof, comes to prefs 
to a great height, which can be fupported only by fuch with the upper part of the fhoulder, and, adting as a 
truffing. One of thefe is iketched in fig. 21. There powerful lever on the tenon, breaks it. In like manner, 
are fome very excellent fpecimens to be feen in the the lower end of the brace, which at firfl butted firmly 
buildings at Deptford, belonging to the vidtualling- and fquarely on the joggle of the king-poft, now preffes 
office, ttfually called the Red Houfe , which were eredted with one corner with prodigious force, and feldom fails 
about the year 1788, and we believe are the perform- to fplinter off on that fide. We cannot help recom- 
ance of Mr James Arrow of the Board of Works, mending a maxim of Mr Perronet the celebrated hy- 
one of the moll intelligent artifts in Britain. draulic architedt of France, as a golden rule, viz. to 

Thus have we given an elementary, but a rational or make all the fhoulders of buLting pieces in the form of 
fcieutific, account of this important part of the art of an arch of a circle, having the oppofite end of the piece 
to prafliol carpentry. It is fuch, that any pradtitioner, with the for its centre. Thus, in fig. 18. if the joggle-joint B 
carpenters, trouble of a little reflection, mayalways proceed with con- be of this form, having A for its centre, the fagging of 
fidence, and without refting any part of his pradliee on the the roof will make no partial bearing at the joint; for 
vague notions which habit may have given him of the in the fagging of the roof, the piece AB turns or bends 
llrength and fupports of timbers, and of their manner of round the centre A, and the counter-preffure of the 
adting. That thefe frequently miilead, is proved by the joggle is ftill diredted to A, as it ought to be. We 
mutual criticifms which are frequently publilhed by the have juft now faid bends round A. This is too fre- 
rivals in the profeffion. They have frequently fagacity quently the cafe, and it is always very difficult to give 
enough (for it can feldom be called fcience) to point the tenon and mortife in this place a true and invariable 
out glaring blunders; and any perfon who will look at bearing. The rafter pufties in the diredtion BA, and 
fome of the performances of Mr Price, Mr Wyatt, Mr the beam refills in the diredtion AD. The abutment 
Arrow, and others of acknowledged reputation, will fhould be perpendicular to neither of thefe but in an 
readily fee them diftinguifhable from the works of infe- intermediate diredtion, and it ought alfo to be of a cur¬ 
rier artifts by fimplicity alone. A man without prin- ved fhape. But the carpenters perhaps think that 
ciples is apt to confider an intricate conftrudtion as inge- this would weaken the beam too much to give it this 
jiious and effedtual; and fuch roofs fometimes fail merely fhape in the fhoulder ; they do not even aim at it in 
by Being ingenioufly loaded with timber, but more fre- the heel of the tenon. The fhoulder is commonly even 
quently ftill by the wrong addon of fome ufelefs piece, with the furface of the beam. When the bearing there- 
which produces flrains that are tranfverfe to other fore is on this fhoulder, it caufes the foot of the rafter 
pieces, or which, by rendering fome points too firm, to flide along the beam till the heel of the tenon bears 
caufe them to be defected by the reft in the general againft the outer end of the mortife (See Price’s Bri- 
fubfiding of the whole. In ftances of this kind are point- tijh Carpenter, Plate C. fig. IK), This abutment 
ed out by Price in his Britifti Carpenter. Nothing is perpendicular to the beam in Price’s book, but it is 
fliovvs the fkill of a carpenter more than the drftindtnefs more generally pointed a little outwards below, to make 
with which he can forefee the changes of fhape which it more fecure againft ftarting. The confequence of 
muft take place in a fhort time iu every roof. A this conftrudtion is, that when the roof fettles, the 
knowledge of this will often corredl a conftrudtion fhoulder comes to bear at the inner end of the mortife, 
which the mere mathematician thinks unexceptionable, and it rifes. at the outer, and the tenon taking hold of 
becaufe he does not reckon on the adtual compreffior. the wood beyond it, either tears.it out or is itfelf bro- 
which muft obtain, and imagines that his triangles, ken. This joint therefore is feldom .trufted to the- 
which fuftain no crofs flrains, invariably retain their flrength of the mortife and tenon,, and is ufually fecu- 
fhape till the pieces break. The fagacity of the expe- red by an iron ftrap,. which lies obliquely to the beam,., 
rienced carpenter is not, however, enough without fei- to which it is bolted by a large bolt quite through, and 
ence for perfedting the art. But when he knows how then embraces the outride of the rafter foot. Very fre- 
much a particular piece will yield to compreffion in one quently this ftrap. is not made fufficiently oblique, and 
cafe, fcience will tell him, and nothing but fcience can we have feen fome made almoffc fquare with the beam, 
do it, what will be the compreffion of the fame piece in When this is the cafe, it not only keeps the foot of the- 
another very different cafe. Thus he learns how far it rafter from flying out, but it binds it down. In this 
will now yield, and then he proportions the parts fo- cafe, the rafter adts as a powerful lever, whofe fulcrum, 
to each other, that when all have yielded according to is the inner angle of the fhoulder, and- then the ftrap 
their flrains, the whole is of the. fhape he wifhed to never fails to cripple the rafter at the point. All this 
produce, arid every joint is in a ftate of firnanefs., It is- can be prevented only by making the ftrap. very long 
here that we obferve the greateft number of improprie- and very oblique, and by making its outer end (the 
ties. The iron ftraps are frequently in pofitions not ftirrup patt) fquare with its length, and making a.notch. 
fuited to the adtual ftrain on them, and they are in a in the rafter foot to receive it. It cannot now cripple 
ftate of violent twill, which both, tends flrongly to. the rafter,, for it wifi rife along with, it, taming round- 
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the bolt at its inner end. We have been thus particu¬ 
lar on this joint, becaufe it is here that the ultimate 
(train of the whole roof is exerted, and its fituation will 
not allow the excavation neceffary for making it a good 
mortife and tenon. 

Similar attention mud be paid to fome other (traps, 
fuch as thofe which embrace the middle of the rafter, 
and conneft it with the pod or trufs below it. We 
muft attend to the change of (hape produced by the 
fagging of the roof, and place the (trap in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to yield to it by turning round its bolt, but fo 
as not to become loofe, and far lefs to make a fulcrum 
for any thing adting as a lever. The drains arifing from 
fuch adtions, in framings of carpentry which change 
their (hape by fagging, are enormous, and nothing can 
refill them. 

Mode of We (hall clofe this part of the fubjedt with a fimple 
calculating method, by which any carpenter, without mathemati- 
ftrains or ca l fcience, may calculate with fufficient precifion the 
thrufts, drains or thrufts which are produced on any point of 
his work, whatever be the obliquity of the pieces. 

Let it be required to find the horizontal thruft adt¬ 
ing on the tie-beam AD of fig. 18. This will be the 
fame as if the weight of the whole roof were laid at G 
on the two rafters GA and GD. Draw the vertical 
line GH. Then, having calculated the weight of the 
whole roof that is fupported by this fingte frame 
ABCD, including the weight of the pieces AB, BC, 
CD, BE, CF themfelv.es, take the number of pounds, 
tons, &c. which exprelfes it from any fcale of equal 
parts, and fet it from G to H. Draw HK, HL pa¬ 
rallel to GD, GA, and draw the line KL, which will 
be horizontal when the two fides of the roof have the 
fame (lope. Then ML meafured on the fame fcale 
will give the horizontal thruft, by which the (Irength 
of the tie-beam is to be regulated. GL will give the 
thruft which tends to crulh the rafters, and LM will 
alfo give the force which tends to crulh the ftrut-beam 
BC. 

In like manner, to find the drain on the king-poft 
BD of fig. 17. confider that each brace is prefled by 
half the weight of the roofing laid on BA or BC, and 
this prcfl'ure, or at lead its hurtful effedl, is dimini(hed 
in the proportion of BA to DA, becaufe the adlion of 
gravity is vertical, and tile effedl which we want to coun- 
teradl by the hraces is in a direction Ee perpendicular to 
BA or BC- But as this is to be refifted by the brace 
/E adting in the diredfion f E, we muft draw f e per¬ 
pendicular to Ee, and fuppofe the drain augmented in 
the proportion of E e to Ef. 

Having thus obtained in tons, pounds, or other mea- 
fures, the (trains which muft be balanced at f by the co- 
hefion of the king-poft, take this meafure from the 
fcale of equal parts, and fet it off in the diredtions of 
the brakes to G and H, and complete the parallelogram 
G/ H Iv ; and f K meafured on the lame l'cale will be 
the drain on the king-poft. 

And the The artift may then examine the (Length of his 
iirength of trufs upon this principle, that every fquare inch of oak 
♦be trufs. will bear at an average 7000 pounds compreffion or 
((retching it, and may be fately loaded with 3500 for 
any length of time and that a fquare inch of fir will 
in like manner fecurely bear 2500- And, becaufe 
(traps ate tiled to refill fome of thefe (trains, a fquare 
inch of well wrought tough iron may he fately (trained 


by 50,000 pounds. But the artift will always recol- Roof, 
ledt, that we cannot have the fame confidence in iron w '~ v ~ w 
as in timber. The faults of this lad are much more 
eafily perceived ; and when timber is too weak, it 
gives us warning of its failure, by yielding fenfibly be¬ 
fore it breaks. This is not the cafe with iron ; and 
much of its fervice depends on the honefty of the black- 
fmith. 44 

In this way may any defign of a roof be examined. Sketch of 
We (ball here give the reader a (ketch of two or three 
trufled roofs, which have been executed in the chief ^ ‘ 3 

varieties of circumftances which occur in common prac¬ 
tice. 

Fig. 22. is the roof of St Paul’s Church, Covent Gar¬ 
den, London, the work of Inigo Jones. Its conftrudtion 
is fingular. The roof extends to a confiderable diltapee 
beyond the building, and the ends of the tie-beams 
fupport the Tufean corniche, appearing like the mu- 
tules of the Doric order. Such a roof could not reft 
on the tie-beam. Inigo Jones has therefore fupported 
it by a trufs below it; and the height has allowed him 
to make this extremely ftrong with very little timber. 

It is accounted the higheft; roof of its width in Lon¬ 
don. But this was not difficult, by reafon of the great 
height which its extreme width allowed him to employ 
without hurting the beauty of it by too high a pitch. 

The fupports, however, are difpofed with judgment. 

Fig. 23. is a kirb or manfaid roof by Price, and fup- 
pofed to be of large dimenfions, having braces to carry 
the middle of the rafters. 

It will ferve exceedingly well for a church having 
pillars. The middle part of the tie-beam being taken 
away, the (trains are very well balanced, fo that there 
is no ri(k of its puftiing afide the pillars on which it 
reds. 

Fig. 24. is the celebrated roof of the theatre of the 
univerfity of Oxford, by Sir Chriftopher Wren. The fpan 
between the walls is 75 feet. This is accounted a very 
ingenious, and is a fingular performance. Themiddle part 
of it is almoft unchangeable in its form; but from this 
circumftance it does not diftribute the horizontal thruft 
with the fame regularity as the ufual conftrudtion. 

The horizontal thruft on the tie-beam is about twice 
the weight of the roof, and is withftood by an iron 
(trap below the beam, which ftretches the whole width 
of the building in the form of a rope, making part of 
the ornament of the ceiling. 

In all the roofs which we have confidered hitherto Cafes in 
the thruft is difeharged entirely from the walls by the which the 
tie-beam. But this cannot always be done. We fre- thru h car: " 
quently want great elevation within, and arched ceil- "u? ? lf " 
ing«. In fuch cafes, it is a much more difficult matter f 10 nfthe 
to keep the walls free of all preflure outwards, and walls by 
there are few buildings where it is comp’etely done, the tie- 
Yet this is the greateft fault of a roof. We (hall juft beam, 
point out the methods which may be moft fuccefsfully 
adopted. 

We have laid that a tie-beam juft performs the of¬ 
fice of a firing. We have faid the fame cf the king- 
poft. Now fuppofe two rafters AB, BC (fig. 25.) 
moveable about the joint B, and reding on the top of 
the walls. If the line BD be fufpended from B, and 
the two Hues DA, DC be faftened to the feet of the 
rafters, and if thefe lines be incapable of estenficn, it 
is plain that all thruft is removed, font the walk as ef¬ 
fectually 
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Unof. fectually as by a common tie-beam. And by (horten- 
ing BD to B d, we gain a greater infide height, and 
moie room for an arched ceiling. Now if we fubfti- 
tute a king-poft BD (fig, 26.) and two Itretchers or 
hammer-beams DA, DC for the other (Lings, and con- 
ne£t them firmly by means of iron (traps, we obtain our 
ptirpofe. 

Let us compare this roof with a tie-beam roof in 
point of (train and (Length. Recur to fig. 25. and 
complete the parallelogram ABCF, and draw the dia¬ 
gonals AC, BF eroding in E. Draw BG perpendi¬ 
cular to CD. We have feen that the weight of the 
roof (which we may call W) is to the horizontal thruft 
at C as BF to EC; and if we exprefs this thruft by 
WxEC 

T, we have T = —^7— We may at prefent con- 

fider BC as a lever moveable round the joint B, and 
pulled at C in the direftion EC by the horizontal 
thruft, and held back by the ftring pulling in the direc¬ 
tion CD. Suppofe that the forces in the directions 
EC and CD are in equilibrio, and let us find the force 
S by which the ftring CD is drained. Thefe forces 
muft (by the property of the lever) be inverfely as the 
perpendiculars drawn from the centre of motion on the 
lines of their direction. Therefore BG ; BE = T : S, 
BE BE.EC 

and S=Tx — W X Bf.BG - 

Therefore the drain upon each of the ties DA and 
DC is always greater than the horizontal thruft or the 
ftrain on a fimple tie-beam. This would be no great 
inconvenience, becaufe the fmalleft dimenfions that we 
could give to thefe ties, fo as to procure fufficient fix¬ 
tures to the adjoining pieces, are always fufficient to 
withftand this drain. But although the fame may be 
faid of the iron (traps which make the ultimate connec¬ 
tion's, there is always fome hazard of imperfect work, 
cracks or flaws, which are not perceived. We can 
judge with tolerable certainty of the foundnefs of a 
piece of timber, but cannot fay fo much of a piece of 
iron. Moreover, there is a prodigious drain excited 
on the king-poft, when BG is very fliort in comparison 
of BE, namely, the force compounded of the two drains 
(S and S on the ties DA and DC. 

(But there is another defeCt from which the ftraight 
tie-beam is entirely free. All roofs fettle a little.— 
When this roof fettles, and the points B and D de¬ 
fend, the legs BA, BC muft fpread further out, and 
thus a preffure outwards is excited on the walls. It is 
feldom therefore that this kind of roof can be executed 
in this fimple form, and other contrivances are neceflary 
for counteracting this fupervening aCtion on the walls. 
Fig. 27. is one of the belt which we have feen, and is 
executed with great fuccefs in the circus or equeftrian 
theatre in Edinburgh, the width being 60 feet. The 
pieces EF and ED help to take off fome of the weight, 
and by their greater uprightnefs they exert a fmaller 
thruft on the walls. The beam D d is alfo a fort of 
trufs-beam, having fomething of the fame effect. Mr 
' Price has given another very judicious one of this 
kind, Britifti Carpenter, Plate lit, fig. C, from which 
the tie-beam may be taken away, and there will remain 
very little thruft on the walls. Thofe which he has gi¬ 
ven in the following Plate K are, in our opinion, very 
faulty. The whole drain in thefe lad roofs tends to 
break the rafters and ties tranfverfely, and the fixtures of 


the ties are alfo not well calculated to refill the drain Roof, 
to which the pieces are expofed. We hardly think that 
thefe roofs could be executed. 46 

It is fcarcely neceflary to remind the reader, that in General ob- 
all that we have delivered on this fubjeCt, we have at- fervauons. 
tended only to the conftruftion of the principal rafters 
or trufles. In fmall buildings all the rafters are of one 
kind ; but in great buildings the whole weight of the 
covering is made to reft on a few principal rafters, 
which are connected by beams placed horizontally, and 
either mortifed into them or fcarfed on them. Thefe 
are called purlins. Small rafters are laid from purlin tp 
purlin ; and on thefe the laths for tiles, or the (kirting. 
boards for dates, are nailed. Thus the covering does 
not immediately reft on the principal frames. This al¬ 
lows fome more liberty in their conftrudlion, becaufe the 
garrets can be fo divided that the principal rafters fhall 
be in the partitions and the reft left unincumbered. 

This conftrudlion is fo far analogous to that of floors 
which are conftrudted with girders, binding, and bridge- 
ing joifts. 

It may appear prefuming in us to queftion the 
propriety of this pradtice. There are fituaLions in 
which it is unavoidable, as in the roofs of churches, 
which can be allowed to reft on fome pillars. In other 
fituations, ’where partition-walls intervene at a diftance 
not too great for a flout purlin, no principal rafters 
are neceflary, and the whole may be roofed with fliort 
rafters of very (lender fcantling. But in a great uni¬ 
form roof, which has no intermediate fupports, it re¬ 
quires at lead fome reafons for preferring this method 
of carcafe-roofing to the Ampler method of making all 
the rafters alike. The method of carcafe-roofing re¬ 
quires the feledtion of the greateft logs of timber, which 
are feldom of equal (Length and foundnefs with thinner 
rafters. In thefe the outfide planks can be taken off, 
and the beft part alone worked up. It alfo expofes to 
all the defedts of workinanfhip in the mortifing of pur¬ 
lins, and the weakening of the rafters by this very 
mortifing ; and it brings an additional load of purlins 
and fliort rafters. A roof thus conftrudted may furely 
be compared with a floor of finrilar conftrudlion. Here 
there is not a fliadow of doubt, that if the girders were 
fawed into planks, and thefe planks laid as joifts fuffici- 
ently near for carrying the flooring boards, they will 
have the fame (Length as before, except fo much as is 
taken out of the timber by the faw. This will not 
amount to one-tenth part of the timber in the binding, 
bridging, and ceiling joifts which are an additional 
load ; and all the mortifes and other joinings are fo 
many diminutions of the ftrength of the girders ; and 
as no part of a carpenter's work requires more (kill and 
accuracy of execution, we are expofed to many chances 
of imperfedtion. But, not to reft on thefe confidera- 
tions, however reafonable they may appear, we (hall re¬ 
late an experiment made by one on whole judgment 
and exadtnefs we can depend. 

Two models of floors were made 18 inches fquare of Confirmed 
the fined uniform deal, which had been long feafoned. by experi- 
The one confifted of fimple joifts, and the other was ment - 
framed with girders, binding, bridging, and ceiling 
joifts. The plain joifts of the one contained the fame 
quantity of timber with the girders alone"'of the other, 
and both were made by a mod accurate workman. 

1 hey were placed in wooden trunks 18 inches fquare 

within, 
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Roof. Within, and relied on a ftrong projection on the infide. 
Small {hot was gradually poured in upon the floors, fo 
as to fpread uniformly over them. The plain joifted 
floor broke down with 487 pounds, and the carcafe floor 
with 327. The firft broke without giving any warn¬ 
ing ; the other gave a violent crack when 294 pounds 
had been poured in. 

A trial had been made before, and the loads were 
341 and 482. But the models having been made by a 
lei's accurate hand, it was not thought a fair fpecimen 
of the ftrength which might be given to a carcafe 
floor. 

The only argument of weight which we can recoi¬ 
led in favour of the compound conftrudtion of roofs is, 
that the plain method would prodigioufly increafe the 
quantity of work ; would admit nothing but long tim¬ 
ber, which would greatly add to the expence ; and 
would make the garrets a mere thicket of planks. We 
admit this in its full force ; but we continue to be of 
the opinion that plain roofs are greatly fuperior in point 
of ftrength, and therefore fhould be adopted in cafes 
where the great difficulty is to infure this neceflary cir- 
8 cumftance. 

Of the It would appear very negledlful to omit an account 

roofs of the roofs put on round buildings, fuch as domes, cu- 
put on polas and the like. They appear to be the moil 

round difficult talks in the carpenter art. But the difficulty 

buildings. jj es ent ; re jy ; n [hg ujoJe of framing, or what the French 
call the trait de charpenterie. The view which we 
are taking of the fubjedt, as a part of mechanical fci- 
ence, has little connedtion with this. It is plain, that 
whatever form of a trufs is excellent in a fquare build¬ 
ing mu ft; be equally fo as one of the frames of a round- 
one ; and the only difficulty is how to manage their mu¬ 
tual interfedions at the top. Some of them muft be 
difcontinued before they rejich that length, and common 
fenfe will teach us to cut them Ihoit alternately, and al¬ 
ways leave as many, that they may ftand equally thick 
as at their firft fpringing from the bafe of the dome. 
Thus the length of the purlins which retch from trufs 
to trufs will never be too great. 

The truth is, that a round building which gathers 
in at top, like a glafs-houfe, a potter’s kiln, or a fpire 
fteeple, inftead of being the mnft difficult to ered with 
liability, is ot all others the eafieft. Nothing can Ihow 
this more forcibly than daily pradice, where they are 
run up without centres and without fcatfoldings ; aad it 
requires grofs blunders indeed in the choice of their out¬ 
line to put them in much danger of falling from a want 
of equilibrium. In like manner, a dome of carpentry 
can hardly fall, give it what lhape or what conftrudion 
you will. It cannot fall unlefs fome part of it flies out 
at the bottom : an iron hoop round it, or ftraps at the 
joinings of the trades and purlins, which make an equi¬ 
valent to a hoop, will efFedually fecure it. And as 
beauty requires that a dome fhall fpring almoft perpen¬ 
dicularly from die wall, it is evident that there is hard¬ 
ly any thru ft to force out the walls. The only part 
where this is to be guarded againll is, where the tan¬ 
gent is inclined about 40 or 50 degrees to the horizon. 
Here it will be proper to make a courfe of firm hori¬ 
zontal joinings. 

We doubt not but that domes of carpentry will now 
be raided of great extent. The Halle du Bled at Pa- 
sis of zoo feet in diameter, was the invention of an in¬ 


telligent carpenter, the Sieur Moulineau. He was not Roof 
by any means a man offeience, but had much more me- w 
chanical knowledge than artifans ufually have, and was 
convinced that a very thin fhell of timber might not only 
be fo fliaped as to be nearly in equilibrio, but that if hoop¬ 
ed or firmly connedled horizontally, it would have all 
the ftiffnefs that was neceflary; and he piefented his- 
projedt to themagiftracy of Paris. The grandeur of it 
pleafed them, but they doubted of its poflibility. Be. 
ing a great public work, they prevailed on the Acade¬ 
my of Sciences to confider it. The members, who 
were competent judges, were inftantly ftruck with the 
juftnefs of Mr Moulineau’s principles, and aftonilhed 
that a thing fo plain had not been long familiar to eve¬ 
ry houfe-carpenter. It quickly became an univerfal to¬ 
pic of converfaiion, difpute, and cabal, in the polite 
circles of Paris. But the Academy having given a 
very favourable report of their opinion, the project was 
immediately carried into execution, and foon comple¬ 
ted, and now (lands as one of the great exhibitions of 
Paris, 

The conftrudlion of this dome is the fimpleft thing 
that can be imagined. The circular ribs which com- 
pofe it confift of planks nine feet long, 13 inches broad, 
and three inches thick ; and each rib coniifts of three of 
thefe planks bolted together in fuch a manner that two 
joints meet. A rib is begun, for inftance, with a plank 
of three feet long (landing between one of fix feet and 
another of nine, and this is continued to the head of it. 

No machinery was neceflaiy for carrying up fuch fmall 
pieces, and the whole went up like a piece of brick¬ 
layer’s work. At various diftances thefe l ibs were con¬ 
nected horizontally by purlins and iron ftraps, whidj 
made fo many hoops to the whole. When the work 
had reached fuch a height, that the diftance of the ribs 
was two-thirds of the original diftance, every third rib 
was difcontinued, and the fpace was left open and gla¬ 
zed. When carried fo much higher that the diftance 
of the ribs is one-third of the original diftance, every 
fecond rib (now confiding of two ribs very near each 
other) is in like manner difcontinued, and the void is 
glazed. A little above this the heads of the ribs are 
framed into a circular ring of timber, which forms a 
wide opening in the middle ; over which is a glazed ca¬ 
nopy or umbrella, with an opening between it and the 
dome for allowing the heated air to get out. All who 
have feen this dome fay, that it is the moft beautiful and 
magnificent objedt they have ever beheld. 

The only difficulty which occurs in the conftrndtion 
of wooden domes is, when they are unequally loaded, 
by carrying a heavy lanthcrn or cupola in the middle. 

In fuch a cafe, if ihe dome were a mere fhell, it would 
be crufhed in at the trop, or the addon of the wind on 
the lanthem might tear it out of its place.. Such a 
dome muft therefore confift of truffed frames. Mr 
Price has given a very good one in his plate OP, tho’ 
much ftronger in the trades than there was any oc- 
cafion for. This caufes a great lofs of room, and 
throws lhe lights of the lanthern too far up.. It is evi¬ 
dently copied from Sir Chriftopher Wren’s dome of 
St Paul’s church in London ;. a model of propriety in 
its particular fituation, but by no means a general mo¬ 
del of a wooden dome. It refts on the brick cone, 
within it; and Sir Chriftopher has very ingenioufly 
made ufe of it for ftiffeningthis cone, as any intelligent 

per fen. 
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Tmo(. perfon will percieve by attending to its conftrudlion 
(See Price, Plate OP). 

Fig. 28. reprefents a dome executed in the Regifler 
Office in Edinburgh by James and Robert Adams, 
and is very agreeable to mechanical principles. The 
fpan is 50 feet clear, and the thiqknefs is only 44. 

Farther re- We cannot take leave of the fubjedt without taking 

marks on fome notice of what we have already fpoken of with 

Norman commendation by the name of Norman roofs. We 
called them Norman, becaufe they were frequently ex¬ 
ecuted by that people foon after their eflablifhment in 
Italy and other parts of the fouth of Europe, and be¬ 
came the prevailing tafte in all the great baronial caf- 
tles. Their arcbitedls were rivals to the Saracens and 
Moors, who about that time built many Chriftian 
churches ; and the architedfure which we now call Go¬ 
thic feems to have arifen from their joint labours. 

The principle of a Norman roof is extremely fimple. 
The rafters all butted on joggled king-pofts AF, BG, 
CH, &c. (fig. 29.), and braces or ties were then dif- 
pofed in the intervals. In the middle of the-roof HB 
and HD are evidently ties in a ftate of extenfion, 
while the poll CH is compreffed by diem. Towards 
the walls on each fide, as between B and F, and be¬ 
tween F and L, they are braces, and are compreffed. 
The ends of the polls were generally ornamented with 
knots of flowers, emboffed globes, and the like, and 
the whole texture of the trufs was exhibited and dreffed 
out. 

This conftrudtion admits of employing very fhort 
timbers; and this verycircumftance gives greater ftrength 
to the truff, becaufe the angle which the brace or tie 
makes with the rafter is more open. We may alfo per¬ 
ceive that all thruft may be taken off the walls. If 
the pieces AF, BF, LF, be removed, all the remaining 
diagonal pieces adt as ties, and the pieces diredied to 
the centre adt as ftruts ; and it may alfo be obferved, 
that the principle will apply equally to a ftraight or 
flat roof or to a floor. A floor fuch as ab c, having 
the joint in two pieces a b, be, with a ftrut b d, and 
two ties, will require a much greater weight to break 
it than if it had a continued joift ac of the fame fcant- 
ling. And, laftly, a piece of timber adting as a tie is 
much ftronger than the fame piece adting as a (hut; 
for in the latter fituation it is expofed to bending, and 
when bent it is much lefs able to withftand a very great 
ftrain. It mull be acknowledged, however, that this 
advantage is balanced by the great inferiority of the 
joints in point of ftrength. The joint of a tie depends 
wholly on the pins ; for this reafon ties are never ufed 
in heavy works without {trapping the joints with iron. 
In the 1 oofs we are now deferibing the diagonal pieces 
of the middle part only adt purely as ties, while thofe 
towards the fides adt as ftruts or braces. Indeed they 
.are feldom of fa very fimple conftrudtion as we have 
deferibed, and are more generally conftrudted like the 
iketch in fig. 30. having two fets of rafters AB, a b, 
and the angles are filled up with thin planks, which give 
great ftiffnefs and ftrength. They have alfo a double 
fet of purlins, which connedt the different truffes. The 
roof being thus divided into fquares, other purlins run 
between the middle points E of the rafters. The raf¬ 
ter is fupported at E by a cheek put between it and 
the under rafter. The middle point of each fquare of 


the roof is fupported and ftiffened by four braces, one Roof 
of which fpiings fiom e, and its oppofite from the ft- || 
milar part of the adjoining trufs. The other two bra- R,| ”k. 
ces fpring from the middle points of the lower purlins, 
which go horizontally from a and b to the next trufs, 
and are fupported by planks in the fame manner as the 
rafters. By this contrivance the whole becomes very 
ftiff and ftrong. 

We hope that the reader will not be difpleafed with conclu- 
our having taken fome notice of what was the pride of f 10 n. 
our anceiiors, and conftituted a great part of the finery 
of the grand hall, where the fedual lord affembled his 
vaffals and difplayed his megnificence. The intelligent 
mechanic will fee much to commend ; and all who look 
at thefe roofs admire their apparent flimJy lightnefs, 
and wonder at their duration. We have feen a hall of 
57 feet wide, the roof of which was in four divifmns, 
like a kirb roof, and the truffes were about 16 feet afun- 
der. They were Angle rafters, as in fig. 30. and their 
dimenfions were only eight inches by fix. The roof 
appeared perfectly found, and had been Handing ever 
fince the year 1425. 

Much of what has been faid on this fubjedt may be 
applied to the conftrudtion of wooden bridges and the 
centers for turning the arches of ftone-bridges. But 
the farther difeuffion of this muft be the employment of 
another article. 

ROOFING, the materials of which the roof of a 
houfe is compofed. See the foregoing article. 

ROOK, in ornithology. See Corvus. 

Rooks are very deftrudtive of corn, efpecially of 
wheat. They fearch out the lands where it is fown, and 
watching them more carefully than the owners, they 
perceive when the feed firft begins to fhoot up its 
hlade ; this is the time of their feeding on it. They will 
not be at the pains of fearching for it at random in the 
fown land, for that is mi n. trouble than fo fmall a 
grain will requite them for : but as foon as thefe blades 
appear, they are by them diredted, without lofs of time 
or pains, to the places where the grains lie ; and in 
three or four days time they will root up fuch vaft 
quantities, that a good crop is often thus deftroyed in 
embryo. After a few days the wheat continuing to 
grow, its blades appear green above ground ; and then 
the time of danger from thefe birds is over ; for then 
the feeds are fo far robbed of their mealy matter, that 
they are of no value to that bird, and it will no longer 
give itfelf the trouble to deftroy them. 

YvTreat that is fawn fo early as to fhoot up its green 
blades before the harveft is all carried in, is in no dan¬ 
ger from thefe birds; becaufe while it is in a ftate 
worth their fearching for, the fcattered corn in the har¬ 
veft fields is eafier come at, and they feed wholly on 
this, negledting the fown grain. But as this cannot al¬ 
ways be done, the farmers, to drive away thefe ravenous 
and mifehievous birds, dig holes in the ground and ftick 
up the feathers of rooks in them, and hang up dead 
rooks on flicks in feveral parts of the fields; but all 
this is of very little ufe ; for the living rooks will tear 
up the ground about the feathers, and under the dead 
ones, to fteal the feeds. A much better way than ci¬ 
ther is to tear feveral rooks to pieces, and to flatter the 
pieces over the fields ; but this lafts but a little while, 
for the kites and other birds of prey foon carry off the 
pieces and feed upon them. A gun is a good remedy 

while 
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Roots, while the perfon who has it is prefent; but as foon as 
he is gone, they will return with redoubled vigour to 
the field and tear up every thing before them. 

The bell remedy the farmer has is to watch well the 
time of the corn’s being in the condition in which they 
feed upon it; and as this lafts only a few days, he 
Ihould keep a boy in conftant pay to watch the field 
from day-break till the duik of the evening. Every 
time they fettle upon the ground to fly over it, the boy 
is to holloa, and throw up a dead rook into the air : 
this will always make them rife ; and by degrees they 
will be fo tired of this conftant difturbance, that they 
will feek out other places of preying, and will leave the 
ground even before the time of the corn’s being unfit 
for them. The reafon of their riling at the tolling up 
of their dead fellow-creature is, that they are a bird 
extremely apprehenfive of danger, and they are always 
alarmed when one of their comrades rifes. They take 
this for the rifing of an out-bird, and all fly off at the 
fignal. 

ROOKE (Sir George), a gallant naval commander, 
born of an ancient and honourable family in Kent, in 
England, in 1650. His merit raifed him by regular 
fteps to be vice-admiral of the blue ; in which ftation he 
lerved in the battle of La Hogue, on the 2zd of May 
1692 ; when it was owing to his vigorous behaviour, 
that the laft ftroke was given on that important day, 
which threw the French entirely into confufion. But 
the next day he obtained ftill more glory ; for he had 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemy’s 
fhips as they lay there. There were 13 large men of 
war, which had crowded as far up as poflible ; and the 
tranfports, tenders, and ammunition fhips, were dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner that it was thought impoflible 
to burn them. Befides, the French camp was in fight, 
with all the French and Irifti troops that were to have 
been employed in the invafion of England; and feveral 
batteries were raifed on the coaft, well provided with 
heavy artillery. The vice-admiral made the neceflary 
preparations for obeying his orders, but found it im- 
poffible to carry in the lhips of his fquadron : he there¬ 
fore ordered his light frigates to ply in clofe to the 
flrore ; and having manned out all his boats, went him- 
i'elf to give diredtions for the attack, burnt that very 
night fix three-deck-lhips, and the next day fix more, 
from 76 to 60 guns, together with moft of the tranf¬ 
ports and ammunition veflels; and this under the fire 
of all the batteries juft mentioned, and in light of all 
the French and Irifti troops : yet this bold adlion coft 
the lives of no more than ten men. The vice-admiral’s 
behaviour on this occafton appeared fo great to Kang 
William, that having no opportunity at that time of 
promoting bin?, he fettled a penfion of 1000 1 . per an¬ 
num on him ter life ; and afterwards going to Portf 
mouth to view the fleet, went on board Mr. Rooke’s 
Ihip, dined with him, and then conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, he having a little before made 
him vice-admiral of the red. 

In confluence of other lervices he was in 1694 
railed to the rank of admiral of the blue : towards 
the clofe of the next year, he was admiral of the 
white ; and was alfo appointed admiral and com¬ 
mander in chief in the Mediterranean. 

During King William’s reign, Sir George was twice 
eledled member for Port)mouth ; and upon the accef- 
Vol. XVI. 


fion of Queen Anne in 1702, he was conftituted vice- 
admiral and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, as 
alfo lieutenant of the fleets and feas of the kingdom. 
Upon the declaration of war againft Fiance he was 
ordered to command a fleet fent againft Cadiz, the 
duke of Ormond having the command of the land 
forces. On his paffage home, receiving an account that 
the galleons, under the efcort of a ftrong French fqua¬ 
dron, were got into the harbour of Vigo, he refolved 
to attack them ; and on the 1 ith of Odtober came be¬ 
fore the harbour of Rondondello, where the French 
commander had negledted nothing neceflary for putting 
the place into the bell pofture of defence. But noi- 
withftanding this, a detachment of 15 Englifti and 10 
Dutch men of war, of the line of battle, with all the 
fire fhips, were ordered in ; the frigates and bomb-vef- 
fels followed ; the great lhips moved after them, and 
the army landed near Rondondello. The whole fervice 
was performed under Sir George’s diredtions, with ad¬ 
mirable condudt and bravery ; for, in Ihort, all the lhips 
were deftroyed or taken, prodigious damage done to 
the enemy, and vaft wealth acquired by the allies. 
For this adtion Sir George received the thanks of the 
Houfe of Commons, a day of thanklgiving was ap¬ 
pointed both by the queen and the flates-general, and 
Sir George was promoted to a feat in the privy-coun¬ 
cil ; yet, notwithftanding this, the Houfe of Lords 
refolved to inquire into his condudt at Cadiz. But 
he fo fully juftified himfelf, that a vote was palled, 
approving his behaviour. 

In the fpring of the year 1704, Sir George com¬ 
manded the lhips of war which conveyed King Cha. III. 
of Spain to Lilbon. In July, he attacked Gibralter ; 
when, by the bravery of the Englifh feamen, the place 
was taken on die 24th, though the town was extremely 
ftrong, well furnifhed with ammunition, and had 100 
guns mounted, all facing the fea and the narrow pafles 
to the land : An adtion which was conceived and ex¬ 
ecuted in lefs than a week ; though it has fince endured 
fieges of many months continuance, and more than once 
baffled the united forces of France and Spain. This 
brave officer being at laft obliged, by the prevalence of 
party-fpirit, to quit the fervice of his country, retired 
to his feat in Kent; where he fpent the lemainder of 
his days as a private gentleman. 

He was thrice married ; and by* his fecond lady Mrs 
Luttrell left one fon. Fie died January 24. 1708-9, 
in his 58th year, and was buried in Canterbury cathe¬ 
dral, where a monument is eredted to his memory. In 
his private life he was a good hufband and a kind maf- 
ter, lived hofpitably towards his neighbours, and left 
behind him a moderate fortune ; fo moderate, that when 
he came to make his will, it furprifed thofe who were 
prefent: but Sir George affigned the reafon in a few 
words, “ I do not leave much (laid he), but what I 
leave was honeftly gotten; it never coft a lailor a tear, 
or the nation a farthing.” 

ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or other apartment in 
a houfe. See Architecture and Ventilation. 

ROOT, among botanifts, denotes that part of a 
plant which imbibes the nutritious juices of the earth, 
and tranfmits them to the other parts. See Plant and 
Radix. 

Colours extruded from Roots. See CoLOUR-Maling, 
n° 41. 
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^o°>e- Root, in algebra and arithmetic, denotes any num- 
making. ^ cr w ^‘ c ^> multiplied by itfelf once or oftener, produ- 
—ces any other number; and is called the fquare, cube, 
biquadrate , &c. root, according to number of multipli¬ 
cations. Thus, 2 is the fquare-root of 4; the cube- 
root of 8 ; the biquadrate-root of 16, &c. 

ROPE, i; a word too familiar to need a defi- 
r nition ; and we need fay no more than that it is only 
applied to a confiderable colledion of twilled fibres. 
Smaller bands are called lines, firings, cords ; and it is 
not applied with great propriety even to thofe, unlefs 
they are compofed of fmaller things of the fame kind 
twilled together. Two hay bands twilled together 
would be called a rope. All the different kinds of this 
manufadture, from a filhing-line or whip-cord to the 
cable of a firft rate fhip of war, go by the general name 
of Cordage. 

Ropes are made of every fubftance that is fufficiently 
fibrous, flexible, and tenacious, but chiefly of the barks 
of plants. The Chinefe and other orientals even make 
them of the ligneous parts of feveral plants, fuch as cer¬ 
tain bamboos and reeds, the Hems of the aloes, the fi¬ 
brous covering of the cocoa nut, the filaments of the 
cotton pod, and the leaves of fome graffes, fuch as the 
fparte (Lygeutn, Linn). The aloe (Agave, Linn.) 
and the fparte exceed all others in ftrength. But the 
barks of plants are the moll productive of fibrous matter 
fit for this manufadture. Thofe of the Linden tree 
(Tilia), of the willow, the bramble, the nettle, are 
frequently ufed: but hemp and flax are of all others 
the bell; and of thefe the hemp is preferred, and em¬ 
ployed in all cordage exceeding the fize of a line, and 
even in m^ny of this denomination. 

Hemp is very various in its ufeful qualities. Thefe 
are great ftrength, and the length and finenefs of the 
fibre. Being a plant of very greedy growth, it fucks 
up much of the unaltered juices of the foil, and there¬ 
fore differs greatly according to its foil, climate, and 
culture. The bell in Europe comes to us through 
Riga, to which port it is brought from very diftant 
places to the fouthward. It is known by the name of 
Riga rein (that is, clean) hemp. Its fibre is not the 
longeft (at leaft in the dreffed ftate in which we get it) 
of all others, but it is the fined, moll flexible, and 
flrongeft. The next to this is fuppofed to be the Pe- 
terlburgh braak hemp. Other hemps are efteemed 
nearly in the following order:—Riga outfliot, Peterf- 
burgh oulfhot, hemp from Koninglburgh, Archangel, 
Sweden, Memel. Chucking is a name given to a hemp 
that comes from various places, long in the fibre, but 
coarfe and harlh, and its ftrength is inferior to hemps 
which one would think weaker. Its texture is fuch, 
that it does not admit fplitting with the batchel fo as 
to be more completely dreffed. It is therefore kept in 
its coarfe form, and ufed for inferior cordage. It is 
however a good and ftrong hemp, but will not make 
line work. There are doubtlefs many good hemps in 
the fcuthern parts of Europe, but little of them is 
brought to our market. Codilla, half clean, &c. are 
portions of the abovementioned hemps, feparated by 
the dreffing, and may be confidered as broken fibres of 
thofe hemps. 

Only the firft qualities are manufactured for the rig¬ 
ging of the Britifb navy and for the Ihips of their Eaft 
India company. 


Rope-making is an art of very great importance ; Rope- 
and there are few that better deferve the attention of 
the intelligent obferver. Hardly any art can be car- 1 
ried on without the afliftance of the rope-maker. Cor- Importance 
dage makes the very finews and mufcles of a fhip ; and ^ e ^ rt 
every improvement which can be made in its prepara- 
tion, either in refpeft to ftrength or pliablenefs, mull ’ 

be of immenfe fervice to the mariner, and to the com¬ 
merce and the defence of nations. 

We fhall give a very fhort account of the manufac¬ 
ture, which will not indeed fully inftrucf the artificers, 
but will give fuch a view of the procefs as fhall enable 
the reader to judge, from principle, of the propriety of 
the different parts of the manipulation, and' perceive its 
defedts, and the means for removing them. a 

The aim of the rope-maker is to unite the ftrength 
of a great number of fibres. This Would be done in ^ n iJg t hg t0 
the completed manner by laying the fibres parallel to ft rcn gth of 
each other, and fa ftening the bundle at the two ends : numerous 
but this would be of very limited ufe, becaufe the fi- fibres, 
bres are fhort, not exceeding three feet and an half at an 
average. They mull therefore be entangled together, 
in fuch a manner that the ftrength of a fibre fhall not 
be able to draw it out from among the reft of the bun¬ 
dle. This is done by twilling or twining thbm toge¬ 
ther, which caufes them mutually to comprefs each 
other. When the fibres are fo difpofed in a long 
fkain, that their ends fucceed each other along its 
length, without many of them meeting in one place, 
and this fkain is twilled round and round, wemaycaufe 
them to comprefs each other to any degree we pleafe, 
and the fri&ion on a fibre which we attempt to pull 
out may be more than its cohefion can overcome. It 
will therefore break. Confequently, if we pull at this 
twilled fkain, we will not feparate it by drawing 
one parcel out from among the reft, but the whole 
fibres will break ; and if the diftribution of the fibres 
has been very equable, the’ fkain will be nearly of the 
fame ftrength in every part. If there is any part 
where many ends of fibres meet, the fkain will break 
in that part. 3 

We know very well that we can twill a fkain of Thefe fi- 
fibres fo very hard, that it will break with any attempt £ re ® ma y 
to twill it harder. In this ftate all the fibres are al- [wifted'as 
ready drained to the utmoft of their ftrength. Such a t0 break 
fkain of fibres can have no ftrength. It cannot carry a with the 
weight, becaufe each fibre is already {trained in the kaft addi * 
fame manner as if loaded with as much weight as it is tio " a * 
able to bear. What we have faid of this extreme cafe twl " 
is true in a certain extent of every degree of twift that 
we give the fibres. Whatever force is adhially exerted 
by a twilled fibre, in order that it may fufficiently com¬ 
prefs the reft to hinder them from being drawn out, 
mull be confidered as a weight hanging on that fibre, 
and mull be deduced from its abfolute ftrength of-co¬ 
hefion, before we can eftimate the ftrength of the fkain. 

The ftrength of the fkain is the remainder of the ab- 
foluce ftrength of the fibres, after we have deduced the 
force employed in twilling them together. 4 

From this obfervation may be deduced a fundamen- I* ra <Sbj ca I 
tal principle in rope-making, that all twilling, beyond 1Ilfercnce “ 
what is neceffary for preventirg the fibres from being 
drawn out without breaking, dimini'fhes the ftrength of 
the cordage, and fhould be avoided when in our power. 

It is of importance to keep this in mind. 

It 
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Rope- It is neceflary then to fwid the fibres of hemp toge- 
jnaking^ t her, ; n or ^ e r to make a rope ; but we fhould make a 

5 very bad rope if we contented ourfelves with twiding 
Method to together a bunch of hemp fufficiently large to with- 
beobfervtd fl an d the drains to which the rope is to be expofed. 

lng As i'oon as we let it go out of our hands, it would un- 

,r45 ‘ twill itfelf, and be again a loofe bundle of hemp ; for 
the fibres are drained, and they are in a confiderable 
degree eladic; they contrail again, and thus untvvid 
the rope or Ikain. It is neceflary to contrive the twid 
in fuch a manner, that the tendency to untwid in one 
part may ad againd the fame tendency in another and 
balance it. The procefs, therefore, of rope-making is 

6 more complicated. 

Spinning The fird part of this procefs is spinning of rope- 
of rope- yarns. This is done in various ways, and with diffe- 
yarns. re nt machinery, according to the nature of the intend¬ 
ed cordage. We (hall confine our deferiplion to the 
manufadure of the larger kinds, fuch as are ufed for 

7 the danding and running rigging of diips. 

Pefcription An alley or walk is inclofed for the purpofe, about 
of the ap-^ 2oa f at h oms long, and of a breadth fuited to the extent 
manner 3 Qf ^ le manufadure. It is femetimes covered above. At 
ufingit. the upper end of this rope-walk is fet up the fpin- 

L'late ning-wbeel, of a form refembling that in fig. 1. The 

CCCCXLI. band of this wheel goes over feveral rollers called 
whirls, turning on pivots in brafs holes. The pi¬ 
vots at one end come through the frame, and termi¬ 
nate in little hooks. The wheel being turned by a 
winch, gives motion in one diredion to all thofe whirls. 
The fpinner has a bundle of drefled hemp round his 
waid, with the two ends meeting before him. The 
hemp is laid in this bundle in the fame way that wo¬ 
men fpread the flax on the didaff. There is great va¬ 
riety in this; but the general aim is to lay the fibres in 
fuch a manner, that as long as the bundle lads there 
may be an equal number of the ends at the extremi¬ 
ty, and that a fibre may never offer itfelf double or in 
a bight. The fpinner draws out a proper number of 
fibres, twifts them with his fingers, and having got a 
fufficient length detached, he fixes it to the hook of a 
whirl. The wheel is now turned, and the fkain is 
twided, becoming what is called a rope-yarn, and the 
fpinner walks backwards sown the rope-walk. The 
part already twided draws along with it more fibres 
out of the bundle. The fpinner aids this with his fin¬ 
gers, fupplying hemp in due proportion as he walks 
away from the wheel, and taking care that the fibres 
come in equally from both fides of his bundle, and that 
they enter always with their ends, and not by the 
middle, which would double them. He fhould alfo 
endeavour to enter every fibre at the heart of the yarn. 
This will caufe all the fibres to mix equally in making 
it up, and will make the work fmooth, becaufe one end 
of each fibre is by this means buried among the red, and 
the other end only lies outward ; and this, in paffing 
through the grafp of the Spinner, who prefles it tight 
with his thumb and palm, is alfo made to lie fmooth. 
The greated fault that can be committed in fpinning is 
to allow a fmall thread to be twided off from one fide 
of the hemp, and then to cover this with hemp fupplied 
from the other fide: for it is evident that the fibres of 
the central thread make very long fpirals, and the fkin 
of fibres which covers them mud be much more oblique. 
This covering has but little connexion with what is 


below it, and will eafily be detached. But even while Rope- 
it remains, the yarn cannot be drong; for on pulling 
it, the middle part, which lies the draighted, mud bear 
all the drain, while the outer fibres, that are lying ob¬ 
liquely, are only drawn a little more parallel to the 
axis. This defedt will always happen if the hemp be 
fupplied in a confiderable body to a yarn that is then 
fpinning fmall. Into whatever part of the yarn it is 
made to enter, it becomes a fort of loofely connedfed 
wrapper. Such a yarn, when untwided a little, will 
have the appearance of fig. 2. while a good yarn looks 
like fig. 3. A good fpinner therefore endeavours al¬ 
ways to fnpply the hemp in the form of a thin fiat fkain 
with his left hand, while his right is employed in grafp- 
ing firmly the yarn that is twining off, and in holding 
it tight from the whirl, that it may not run into loops 
or kinks. 

It is evident, that both the arrangement of the fibres 
and the degree of twiding depend on the drill and dex¬ 
terity of the fpinner, and that he mud be indrudted, 
not by a book, but by a mader. The degree of twid 
depends on the rate of the wheel’s motion, combined 
with the retrograde walk of the fpinner. 

We may fuppofe him arrived at the lower end of the 
walk, or as far as is neceflary for the intended length of 
his yam. He calls out, and another fpinner immedi¬ 
ately detaches the yarn from the hook of the whirl, 
gives it to another, who carries it afide to the reel, and 
this fecond fpinner attaches his own hemp to the whirl 
hook. In the mean time, the fird fpinner keeps fad 
hold of the end of his yarn ; for the hemp, being dry, 
is very eladic, and ifhe were to let it go out ofhishand 
it would indantly untwid, and become little better than 
loofe hemp. He waits, theiefore, till he fees the reeler 
begin to turn the reel, and he goes flowly up the walk, 
keeping the yarn of an equal tightnefs all the way, till 
he arrives at the wheel, where he waits with his yam in 
hand till another fpinner has Sniflied his yarn. The 
fird fpinner takes it off the whirl hook, joins it to his 
own, that it may follow it on the reel, and begins a 
new yarn. g 

Rope-yarns, for the greated part of the large rig- Different 
ging, are from a quarter of an inch to fomewhat more kinds of 
than a third of an inch in circumference, or of fuch a rope-yarns, 
fize that 160 fathoms weigh from 3^ to 4 pounds when 
white. The different fizes of yarns are named from 
the number of them contained in a drand of a rope of 
three inches in circumference. Few are fo coarfe that 
16 will make a firand of Britilh cordage ; 18 is not un¬ 
frequent for cable yams, or yams fpunfrom harfh and 
coarfe hemp ; 25 is, we believe, the fined fize which is 
worked up for the rigging of a fliip. Much finer are 
indeed fpun for founding lines, fidiing lines, and many 
other marine ufes and for the other demands of fociety. 

Ten good fpinners will work op above 600 weight of 
hemp in a day; but this depends on the weather. In very 
dry weather the hemp is very eladic, and requires great 
attention to make fmooth work. In the warmer climates, 
the fpinner is permitted to moiden the rag with which 
he grafps the yarn in his right hand for each yarn. No 
work can be done in an open fpinning walk in rainy wea¬ 
ther, becaufe the yarns would not take on the tar, if 
immediately tarred, and would rot if kept on the reel 
for a long time. 

The fecond part of the procefs is the converfion of 
3 P 2 the 
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Rope- the yarns into what may with propriety be called a rope, 
.making ^ CO rd, or line. That we may have a clear conception of 
9 the principle which regulates this part of the procefs, 
Method of we fhall begin with the fimpleft poflible cafe, the union 
converting 0 £ two y arns into one line. This is not a very ufual 

* arnsTnto ^ a ^ r ' c f° r rigging, but we feledt it for its fimplicity. 
rop^s, 1 " ° When hemp has been fplit into very fine fibres by the 
cords,’ or hatchel, it becomes exceedingly foft and pliant, and af- 

• lines. ter it has lain for fome time in the form of fine yarn, it 

;may be unreeled and thrown loofe, without lofing much 
of its twift. Two fuch yarns may be put on the whirl 
of a fpinning wheel, and thrown, like flaxen yarn, fo 
as to make fewing thread. It is in this way, indeed, 
that the failmaker’s fewing thread is manufactured ; and 
when it has been kept on the reel, or on balls or bob¬ 
bins, for fome time, it retains its twift as well as its ufes 
require. But this is by no means the cafe with yarns 
fpun for great cordage. The hemp is fo elaftic, the 
number of fibres twifted together is fo great, and the 
diameter of the yarn (which is a fort of lever on which 
the elafticity of the fibre exerts itfelf) is fo confider- 
able, that no keeping will make the fibres retain this con-- 
ftrained pofition. The end of a rope-yarn being thrown 
loofe, it will immediately untwift, and this with confi- 
derable force and fpeed. It would, therefore, be a 
fruitlefs attempt to twift two fuch yarns together; yet 
the ingenuity of man has contrived to make ufe of this 
very tendency to untwift not only to counteradt itfelf, 
but even to produce another and a permanent twift, 
which requires force to undo it, and which will reco¬ 
ver itfelf when this force is removed. Every perfon 
muft recollect that, when he was twifted a packthread 
very hard with his fingers between his two hands, if he 
ilackens the thread by bringing his hands nearer toge¬ 
ther, the packthread will immediately curl up, running 
into loops or kinks, and will even twift itfelf into a neat 
and firm cord. Familiar as this fadt is, it would puzzle 
any perfon not accuftomed to thefe fubjedts to explain 
it with diftindtnefs. We (hall confider it with fome care, 
not as piece of mechanical curiofity, but as a funda¬ 
mental principle in this manufadture, which will give us 
clear inftrudtions to diredt us in the moft delicate part 
of the whole procefs. And we beg the attention of 
the artifts themfelves to a thing which they feem to have 
overlooked. 

Let md, nd (fig. 4.) be two yarns fixed to one 
point d, and let both of them be twifted, each round 
its own axis,'in the direction ah c, which will caufe the 
fibres to lie inafcrew form, as reprefented in the figure. 
If the end d of the yarn m d were at liberty to turn 
round the point cl, it would turn accordingly, as often 
as the end m is turned round, and the yarn would ac¬ 
quire no twift ; but being attached to fome folid body 
it cannot turn without turning this body. It has, how¬ 
ever, this tendency, and the body muft be forcibly pre¬ 
vented from turning. If it be held faft for a time, and 
then let go, it will be turned round, and it will not 
ftop till it has turned as often as the end m has been 
twifted, and now all the twift will be undone. Thus 
it is the tendency of the yarn m d to untwift at the end 
d (becaufe it is kept faft at m ), which produces this 
motion of the body attached to it at d. What we 
have faid of the yarn md is equally true of the yarn 
a d. Both tend to turn, and will turn, the body at¬ 
tached at d round the common axis, in the fame direc¬ 


tion in which they are twifted. Let fig. 5. be fuppofed Ropa- 
a crofs fedtion of the two yarns touching each other at making. 
d, and there glued to a board. The fibres of each pull 
obliquely; that is, they both pull away from the board, 
and pull laterally. The diredtion of this lateral pull of 
the fibres in the circumference of each yarn is repre¬ 
fented by the little darts drawn round the circumfe¬ 
rences. Thefe actions diredtly oppofe and balance each 
other at d; but in the femicircles oet, tfo, they evi¬ 
dently confpire to turn the board round in the fame di¬ 
redtion. The fame may be faid of the outer halves of 
any circles defcribed within thefe. In the inner halves 
of thefe inner circles the adtions of fome fibres oppofe 
each other j but in every circle there are many more 
confpiring adtions than oppofing ones, and the confpi- 
ring adtions exert themfelves by longer levers, fo that 
their joint momentum greatly exceeds that of the opr 
pofing forces. It may be demonftrated, that if all the 
fibres exert equal forces, the force which tends to turn 
the board round the common axis is \ of the force em¬ 
ployed to twift both the.yarns. 

Suppofe then that the folid body to which the yarns 
are attached is at liberty to turn round the common 
axis ; it cannot do this without carrying the yarns 
round with it. They muft, therefore, turn round each 
other, and thus compofe a rope or cord k /, having its 
component yams (now called Jirands) lying in a direc¬ 
tion oppofite to that of the fibres in each ftrand. The 
rope will take this twift, while each of the ftrands is 
really untwifting, and the motion will not ftop till all 
is again in equilibrio. If the yarn had no diameter and 
no rigidity, their elaftic contradlion would not be ba¬ 
lanced till the cord had made half the number of turns 
which had been given to that part of the yarn which is 
thus doubled up. But, as the yarns have a fenfible dia¬ 
meter, the fame ultimate contraction of the fibres will 
be expended by the twitting of the cord in fewer turns* 
even if the yarns had no rigidity. The turns neceffary 
for this purpofe will be fo much fewer, in proportion to 
the twift of the yarns, as the fibres of the yarn lie 
more obliquely, that is, as the yarns are more twifted^ 

But further, this contradtile force has to overcome the 
rigidity or ftiffnefs of the yarns. This requires force 
merely to bend it into the fcrew form ; and therefore* 
when all is again at reft, the fibres are in a ftate of ftra ; n, 
and the rope is not fo much clofed by doubling as it 
would have been had the yarns been fofter. If any¬ 
thing can be done to it in this ftate which will foften 
the yarns, it will twift itfelf more up. It has therefore 
a tendency to twift more up ; and if this be aided by an 
external force which will bend the ftrands, this will hap¬ 
pen. Beating it with a foft mallet will have this ef- 
fedt; or, if it be forcibly twifted till the fibres are al¬ 
lowed to contract as much as they would have done had 
the yarn been perfectly foft, the cord will keep this 
twift without any effort; and this muft be confidered as 
its moft perfect ftate, in relation to the degree of twift 
originally given to the yarns. It will have no tendency 
to run into kinks, which is both troublefome and dan¬ 
gerous, and the fibres will not be exerting any ufelefs 
effort. 

To attain this ftate fhould therefore be the aim of 
every part of this fecond procefs ; and this principle 
fhould be kept in view through the whole of it. 

The component parts of a rope are called ftrands, as 

has 
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has been already obferved ; and the operation of uniting 
them with a permanent twift is called laying or clojtng, 
the latter term being chiefly appropriated to cables and 
other very large cordage. 

Lines and cordage lefs than ii inches circumference 
are laid at the fpinning-wheel. The workman fallens the 
ends of each of two orthree yarns to feparate whirl-hooks. 
The remote ends are united in a knot. This is put on 
one of the hooks of a fwivel called the loper, reprefent- 
ed in fig. 6. and care is taken that the yarns are of 
equal lengths and twift. A piece of foft cord is put 
on the other hook of the loper ; and, being put over a 
pulley feveral feet from the ground, a weight is hung on 
it, which ftretches the yarn. When the workman fees 
that they are equally ftretched, he orders the wheel to 
be turned in the fame diredlion as when twining the 
yarns. This would twine them harder ; but the fwivel 
of the loper gives way to the ftrain, and the yarns im¬ 
mediately twift around each other, and form a line or 
cord. In doing this the yarns lofe their twift. This 
is reftored by the wheel. But this fimple operation 
would make a very bad line, which would be flack, and 
would not hold its twift; for, by the turning of the 
loper, the ftrands twift immediately together, to a 
great diftance from the loper. By this turning of the 
loper the yarns are untwifted. The wheel reftores 
their twift only to that part of the yarns that remains 
feparate from the others, but cannot do it in that part 
where they are already twined round each other, be- 
caufe their mutual preflure prevents the twift from ad¬ 
vancing. It is, therefore, neceflary to retard this ten- 
dence to twine, by keeping the yarns apart. This is done 
by a little tool called the top, reprefented in fig. 7. 

It is a truncated cone, having three or more notches 
along its fides, and a handle called the ftaff. This is 
put between the ftrands, the fmall end next the loper, 
and it is prefled gently into the angle formed by the 
yarns which lie in the notches. The wheel being now 
turned, the yarns are more twifted, or hardened up, and 
their preflure on the top gives it a ftrong tendency to 
come out of the angle, and alfo to turn round. The 
workman does not allow this till he thinks the yarns 
fufficiently hardened. Then he yields to the preflure, 
and the top comes away from the fwivel, which im¬ 
mediately turns round, and the line begins to lay.— 
Gradually yielding to this preflure, the workman flowly 
comes up towards the wheel, and the laying goes on, 
till the top is at laft clofe to the wheel, and the work 
is done. In the mean time, the yarns are flrortened, 
both by the twining of each and the laying of the cord. 
The weight, therefore, gradually lifes. The ufe of 
this weight is evidently to oblige the yarn to take a 
proper degree of twift, and not run into kinks. 

A cord or line made in this way has always fome 
tendency to twift a little more. However little fri&ion 
there may be in the loper, there is fome, fo that the 
turns which the cord has made in the laying are not 
enough to balance completely the elafticity of the yarns ; 
and the weight being appended caufes the ftrands to be 
more nearly in the diretfion of the axis, in the fame 
manner as it would ftretch and untwift a little any rope 
to which it is hung. On the whole, however* the twift 
of a laid line is permanent, and not like that upon 
thread doubled or thrown in a mill, which remains only 


in confequenee of the great foftnefs and flexibility of Kope- 
the yarn. ^making^ 

The procefs for laying or clofing large cordage is 11 
confiderably different from this. The ftrands of which Large or 
the rope is compofed confift of many yarns, and re- hajfer- 
quire a confidcrable degree of hardening. This cannot ^ 
be done by a whirl driven by a wheel-band ; it requires dififerent- 
the power of a crank turned by the hand. The ftrands, ly formed, 
when properly hardened, become very ftiff, and when 
bent round the top are not able to tianfmit force enough 
for laying the heavy and unpliant rope which forms 
beyond it. The elaftic twift of the hardened ftrands 
muft, therefore, be aflifted by an external force. All 
this requires a different machinery and a different pro¬ 
cefs. 1 * 

At the upper end of the walk is fixed up the tackle- 
board, fig. 8. This confifts of a ftrong oaken plank 0 f u fi n g it 
called a breajl board, having three or more holes in it, in this cafe, 
fuch as A, B, C, fitted with brafs or iron plates. Into 
thefe are put iron cranks, called heavers, which have 
hooks, or forelocks, and keys, on the ends of their 
fpindles.' They are placed at fuch a diftance from each 
other, that the workmen do not interfere with each 
other while turning them round. This breaft-board is 
fixed to the top of ftrong ports well fecured by ftruts 
or braces facing the lower end of the walk. At the 
lower end is another breaft-board fixed to the upright 
ports of a fledge, which may be loaded with Hones or 
other weights. Similar cranks are placed in the holes 
of this breaft-board. The whole goes by the name of 
the Jledge ; (fee fig. 9.) The top neceflary for doling 
large cordage is too heavy to be held in the hand. It 
therefore has a long ftaff, which has a truck on the 
end. This refts on the ground ; but even this is not 
enough in laying great cables. The top muft be fup- 
ported on a carriage, as fhown in fig. 10. where it muft 
lie very Heady, and need no attendance, becaufe the ma¬ 
iler workman has fufficient employment in at!ending to 
the manner in which the ftrands clofe behind the top, 
and in helping them by various methods. The top is, 
therefore, fixed to the carriage by lafliing its ftaff to 
the two upright ports. A piece of foft rope, or ftrap, 
is attached to the handle of the top by the middle, ;_-d 
its two ends are brought back and wrapped feveral times 
tight round the rope, in the direction of its twift, and 
bound down. This is ftiown at W, and it greatly af- 
fifts the laying of the rope by its fii&ion. This both 
keeps the top from flying too far from the point of 
union of the ftrands, and brings the ftrands more regu¬ 
larly into their places. 

The firft operation is warping the yarns. At each 
end of the walk are frames called warping frames, which 
carry a great number of reels or winches filled with 
rope-yarn. The foreman of the waU: takes off a yam 
end from each, till he has made up the number necef- 
fary for his rope or ftrand, and bringing the ends toge¬ 
ther, he paffes the whole through an ir n ring fixed to 
the top of a ftake driven into the ground, and draws 
them through: then a knot is tied on the end of the 
bundle, and a workman pulls it throrgh this ring till 
the intended length is drawn off the reels. The end is 
made fail at the bottom of the walk, or at the fledge, 
and the foreman comes back along the fkain of yarns, 
to fee that none are hanging flacker than the reft. He 
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Rope- takes up in his hand fuch as are flack, and draws them board to heave more upon that ftrand. He finds it 
riaking ^ tight, keeping them fo till he reaches the upper end, more difficult to regulate the motion of the top. It re- 
where he cuts the yams to a length, again adjufts their quires a confiderable force to keep it in the angle of the 
tightncfs, and joins them all together in a knot, to ftrands, and it is always difpofed to dart foiward. To 
which he fixes the hook of a tackle, the other block of prevent or check this, forhe (traps of fofc rope are 
which is fixed to a firm pod, called the ‘uiarping-pojl. The brought round the daff of the t’p, and then wrapped 
ikain is well dretched by this tackle, and then feparated feveral times round the rope behind the top, and kept 
into its differ tut firands. Each of thefe is knotted apart firmly down by a lanyard or bandage, as is fhown in 
at both ends. The knots at their upper ends are made the figure. This both holds back the top and greatly 
fad to the hooks of the cranks in the tackle-lsoard, and affids the laying of the rope, caufing the flrand* to fall 
thofe at their lower ends are fadened to the cranks in into their places, and keep clofe to each other. This is 
the Hedge. The fledge itfelf is kept in its place by a fometimes very difficult, efpecially in ropes compofed of 
tackle, by which the drands ate again dretched in more than three drands. It will greatly improve the 
their places, and every thing adjuded, fo that the fledge laying the rope, if the top have a (harp, fmooth, 

Hands fquare on the walk, and then a proper weight tapering pin of hard wood, pointed at the end, projeft- 
is laid on it. The tackle is now cad: off, and the cranks ing fo far from the middle of its fmaller end, that it 
are turned at both ends, in the contrary diredtion to gets in between the drands which are clofing. This 
the twid of the yarns. (In fome kinds of cordage fupports them, and makes their clofing more gradual 
the cranks are turned the fame way with the fpinning and regular. The top, its notches, the pin, and the 
uvid). By this the drands are twided and hardened warp or drap, which is lapped round the rope, are all 
up ; and as they contract by this operation, the fledge fmeared with greafe or foap, to affid the clofing. The 
is dragged up the walk. When the foreman thinks the foreman judges of the progrefs of clofing chiefly by his 
ftrands fufficiently hardened, which he eftimates by acquaintance with the walk, knowing that when the 
the motion of the fledge, he orders the heavers at the fledge is abreaft of a certain flake the top fhould be 
cranks to flop. The middle flrand at the fledge is ta- abreafl of a certain other flake. When he finds the top 
ken off from the crank. This crank is taken out, and too far down the walk, he flackens the motion at the 
a dronger one put in its place at D, fig. 9. The other tackle-board, and makes the men turn brifkly at the 
ftrands are taken off from their cranks, and all are join- fledge. By this the top is forced up the walk, and the 
ed on the hook which is now in the middle hole. The laying of the rope accelerates, while the fledge remains 
top is then placed between the ftrands, and, being preff- in the fame place, becaufe the ftrands are lofing their 
ed home to the point of their union, the carriage is twid, and are lengthening, while the clofed rope is 
placed under it, and it is firmly fixed down. Some fhortening. When, on the other hand, he thinks the 
weight is taken off the fledge. The heavers now begin top too far advanced, and fears that it will be at the 
to turn at both ends. Thofe at the tackle-board con- head of the walk before the fledge has got to its proper 
tinue to turn as they did before ; but the heavers at the place, he makes the men heave brifkly on the drands, 
fledge turn in the oppofite diredtion to their former mo- and the heavers at the fledge crank to work foftly.— 
tion, fo that the cranks at both ends are now turning This quickens the motion of the fledge by fhortening 
one way. By the motion of the fledge crank the top the drands ; and by thus compensating what has 
is forced away from the knot, and the rope begins to been overdone, the fledge and top come to their places 
clofe. The heaving at the upper end redores to the at once, and the work appears to anfwer the intention. 
flrand the twifl which they are conflantly lofing by the But this is a bad manner of proceeding. It is evi- Some im- 
laying of the rope. The workmen judge of this by dent, that if the firands be kept to one degree of hard- proprieties 
making a chalk mark on intermediate points of the nefs throughout, and the heaving at the fledge be uni- m th j? 
drands, where they lie on the flakes which are fet up formly continued, the rope will be uniform. It may ^ r ° c , e J 
along the walk for their fupport. If the twifl of the be a little longer or fhorter than was intended, and the Q Ut an( j 
ftrands is diminifhed by the motion of clofing, they laying may be too hard in proportion to the twifl of 
will lengthen, and the chalk mark will move away from the firands, in which cafe it will not keep it; or it may 
the tackle-board : but if the twid increafes by turning be too flack, and the rope will tend to twid more. Ei- 
the cranks at the tackle-board, the drands will fhorten, ther of thefe faults are difcoverable by flackeping the 
and the mark will come nearer to it. rope before it come off the hooks, and it may then be 

As the clofing of the rope advances, the whole corredted. But if the error in one place be compenfated 
fhortens, and the fhdge is dragged up the walk. The by that in another, this will not be eafily feen before 
top moves fader, and at lad reaches the upper end of taking off the hooks; and if it is a large and fliff rope, 
the walk, the rope being now laid. In the mean time, it will hardly ever come to an equable date in its differ- 
the fledge has moved leveral fathoms from the place ent parts, but will be apt to run into loops during 
where it was when the laying began. fervice. 

Thefe motions of the fledge and top mud be exa&ly It is, therefore, of importance to preferve the uni- 
adjuded to each other. The rope mud be of a certain formity throughout the whole. Mr Du Hamel, in his 
length. Therefore the fledge mud flop at a certain great work on rope-making, propofes a method which 
place. At t' at moment the rope fhould be laid 5 that is very exadl, but requires an apparatus which is cum- 
is, the top fhould be at the tackle-board. In this con- berfome, and which would be much in the way of the 
fids the addrefs of the foreman. He has his attention workmen. We think that the following method would Mother 
directed both days. He looks at the ftrands, and when be extremely eafy, embarrafs no one, and is perfedtly method 
he fees any of them hanging flacker between the flakes exaft. Having determined the proportion between the propofed, 
than the others, he calls to the heavers at the tackle- velocity of the top and fledge, let the diameter of the &c - 

truck 
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Hope- truck of the top carriage be to that of another truck 
* naki, ’£- fixed to the fledge, in the proportion of the velocity of 
the top to that of the fledge. Let a mark be made on 
the rim of each ; let the man at the fledge make a fig- 
nal every time that the mark on the fledge truck is up- 
permoft. The mark on the carriage truck fhould be 
uppermoft at the fame inftant; and in this way the 
foreman knows the (late of the rope at all times with¬ 
out quitting his ftation. Thus, in making a cable of 
120 fathoms, it is ufual to warp the yarns 180 fathoms, 
and to harden them up to 140 before clofing. There¬ 
fore, in the clofing, the top mull move 140 fathoms, 
and the fledge only 20. The diameter of the carriage 
truck lhould therefore be feven times the diameter of 
the fledge truck. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the fuppofitiou, that 
the twift produced by the cranks is propagated freely 
along the ftrands and along the clofing rope. But 
this is not the cafe. It is almoft unavoidable that the 
twift is greater in the neighbourhood of the crank 
which produces it. The ftrands are frequently of very 
confiderable weight, and lie heavy on the flakes. Force 
is therefore neceflary to overcome their friftion, and it 
is only the overplus that is propagated beyond the flake. 
It is proper to lift them up from time to time, and let 
them fall down again, as the fawer does with his 
marking line. This helps the twift to run along the 
ftrand. But this is not enough for the clofed rope, 
which is of much greater weight, and much fliffer.— 
When the top approaches the tackle-board, the heaving 
at the fledge could not caufe thr ftrands immediately be¬ 
hind the top to clofe well, without having previoufly 
produced an extravagant degree of twift in the inter¬ 
mediate rope. The effort of the crank muft therefore 
be afllfled by men Rationed along the rope, each fur- 
nifhed with a tool called a wooldcr. This is a flout oak 
flick about thiee feet long, having a ftrap offoft rope- 
yarn or cordage fattened on its middle or end. The 
ftrap is wrapped round the laid rope, and the workman 
works with the flick as a lever, twifling the rope round 
in the direction of the crank’s motion. The wonlders 
fhould keep their eye on the men at the crank, and 
make their motion correfpond with his. Thus they 
fend forward the twift pr oduced by the crank, without 
either incteafing or diminifhing it, in that part of the 
rope which lies between them and the fledge. 

It is ufual before taking the rope from the hooks to 
heave a while at the fledge end, in order to harden the 
rope a little. They do this fo as to take it up about 
The propriety or impropriety of this practice de¬ 
pends entirely on the proportion which has been previ¬ 
oufly obferved between the hardening of the ftrands and 
the twifling of the clofing rope. It is, in all cafes, 
better to adjuft thefe precifely, and then nothing re¬ 
mains to be done when the top has arrived at the upper 
end of the walk. The making of two ftrand and three 
ftrand line pointed out the principle which fhould be 
attended to in this cafe ; namely, that the twift given 
to the rope in laying fhould be precifely what a per- 
fetftly foft rope would give to itfelf. We do not fee 
any reafon for thinking that the proportion between the 
number of turns given to the ftrands and the number 
of turns given to the laid line by its own elaflicity, will 
vary by any difference of diameter.' We would there¬ 
fore recommend to the artifts to fettle this proportion 


by experiment. The line fhould be made of the fineft, Rope- 
fmalleft, and fofteft threads or yarn. Thefe fhould be jvak'n g- 
made into ftrands, and the ftrands fhould be harden¬ 
ed up in the dire&ion contrary to the fpinning twift. 

The rope fhould then be laid, hanging perpendicularly, 
with a fmall weight on the top to keep it down, and a 
very fmall weight at the end of the rope. The num¬ 
ber of turns given to the ftrands fhould be carefully 
noticed, and the number of turns which the rope takes 
of itfelf in clofing. The weight fhould then be taken 
off, and the rope will make a few turns more. This 
whole number will never exceed what is neceflary for 
the equilibrium ; and we imagine it will not fall much 
fhort of it. We are clearly of opinion an exafl ad- 
juilment of this particular will tend greatly to improve 
the art of rope-making, and that experiments on good 
principles for afeertaining this proportion would be 
highly valuable, becaufe there is no point about which 
the artifts themfelves differ more in their opinions and 
praftice. r - 

The cordage, of which we have been deferibing the Mode of 
manufacture, is faid to be hawser-laid. It is not making 
uncommon to make ropes of four ftrands. Thefe are fln-oud-laid 
ufed for fhrouds, and this cordage is.therefore called 
shroud-laid cordage. A rope of the fame fize and ft ran( i } 
weight muft be fmoother when it has four ftrands, be¬ 
caufe the ftrands are fmaller: but it is more difficult 
to lay clofe. When three cylindrical ftrands are fimply 
laid together, they leave a vacuity at the axis amounting- 
to ^ of the feCtion of a ftrand. This is to be filled 
up by compreffingthe ftrands by twilling them. Each 
mull fill up -f of it by changing its fhape ; and 4 of this 
change is made on each fide of the ftrand. The great- 
eft change of lhape therefore made <m any one part of 
a ftrand amounts only to -5-5-3- of the feCtion of the 
ftrand. The vacuity between four cylinders is T 3 T of 
one of them. This being diviied into eight parts, is 
—5 of a ftrand, and is the greateft compreffion which 
any part of it has to undergo This is nearly fiv'e times 
greater than the former, and mull be more difficult to 
prodnee. Indeed it may be feen by looking at the fi¬ 
gures 1 r. and 12. that it will be eafier to comprefs a 
ftrand into the obtufe angle of 120 degrees than into 
the right angle of 90; and without reafoning more 
about the matter, it appears that the difficulty will in- 
creafe with the number of ftrands. Six ftrands muft 
touch each other, and form an arch leaving a hollow in 
the middle, into which one of the ftrands will flip, and 
then the reft will not completely furround it. Such a 
rope would be uneven on the furface. It would be 
weak; becaufe the central ftrand would be flack in, 
companion of the reft, and would not be exerting its 
whole force when they are juft ready to break. We 
fee then that a four ftrand rope muft be more difficult 
to lay well than a hawfer-laid rope. With care, how¬ 
ever, they may be laid well and clofe, and are much 
ufed in the Britifh navy. 

Ropes are made of four ftrands, with a heart or And with 
ftrand in the middle. This gives no additional ftrength, a heart in 
for the reafon juft now given. Its only ufe is to make thc ““Lie. 
the work better and more eafy, and to fupport all the 
ftrands at the fame diftance from the axis of the rope. 

This is of great confequence; becaufe when they are 
at unequal diftances from the axis, fome muft be more 
{loping than others, and they will not refill alike. This. 
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heart is made of inferior fluff, flack laid, and of a fize m'only made ; for this reafon fuch cordage, is called] Rope- 1 - 

jull equal to the fpace it is to fill. When a rope of carle-laid cordage. making.- 

this fabric has been long ufed and become unferviceable, The procefs of cable-laying hardly differs from that 
and is opened out, the heart is always found cut and of hawfer-laying. Three ropes, in their ftate of per- 
chaffed to pieces, like very fhort oakum. This happens manent twift, may be twilled together ; but they will, 
as follows: When the rope is violently drained, it not hold it, like fine thread, becaufe they are fiiff and 
flretches greatly ; becaule the ftrands furrpund the axis elaflic. They mud therefore be treated like brands, 
obliquely, and the llrain draws them into a pofition for a hawfer. We mud give them an additional twid, 

more parallel to the axis. But the heart has not the which will difpofe them to lay or clofe themfelves ; and 

obliquity of parts, and cannot dretch. fo much; at the this difpofition mud be aided by the workmen at the. 
fame time, its yarns are firmly grafped by the hard fledge. We fay the twid fhould be an addition totheir 
drands which furround them ; they mud therefore be twid as a rope. A twid in the oppofite direction will, 
torn into fhort pieces. indeed give them a difpofition to clofe behind the top ; 

The procefs from laying a rope with a heart is not but this will be very fmall, and the ropes (.now brands), 
very different from that already defcribed. The top will be exceedingly open, and will become more open, 
has a hole pierced through it, in the diredfion of the in laying. The twid is therefore given in the direc- 
axis. The fkain or brand intended for the heart paffes tion of their twid as a rope, or oppofite to that of the. 
through this hole, and is dretched along the walk. A primary brands, of which the ropes are compofed.. 
boy attends it, holding it tight as it is taken into Thefe primary brands are therefore partly untwided in. 
the clofing rope. But a little attention to what has cable laying a rope, in the fame manner as the.yarns 
been fard will lhow this method to be defective. The are untwided in the ufual procefs .of rope-making, 
wick will have no more turns than the laid rope; and We need not infib farther on this part of the manu- 
as it_ lies in the very axis, its yarns will be much failure. The reader mud be fenfible that the hawferS' 
draighter than the brands, Therefore when the rope intended for brands of a cable mud not be fo much 
is drained and dretched, the wick cannot dretch as twided as thofe intended to remain hawfers ; for the 
much as the laid brands ; and being firmly grafped by twid given to a dnifhed hawfer is prefumed to be that 
them, it mud break into fhort pieces, and the brands, which renders it mod perfedt, and it mud be injured by. 
having lob their iupport in thofe places, will fink in, any addition. The precife proportion, and the diftri- 
and the cordage grow loofe. We fhould endeavour to bution of the working up between the hardening of the 
enable all to dretch alike. The wick therefore fhould brands and clofing the cable, is a fubject about which 
be twided in the fame manner as the brands, perhaps the artids are no better agreed than in the cafe of haw- 
even a little more. It will thus communicate part of fer-laid cordage. We did not enter on this fubject 
its drength to the rope. Indeed it will not be fo uni- while defcribing the procefs, becaufe the introduction 
formly iolid, and may chance to have three fpiral va- of reafonings and principles would have hurt the fim- 
cuities. But that this does no harm, is quite evident plicity of the defcription. The reader being now ac- 
from the fuperior drength of cable-laid cordage, to be quainted with the different pares of the manipulation, 
defcribed prefently, which have the fame vacuities. In and knowing what can be done on any occafion, will 
this way are the main and fore days made for fhips of now be able to judge of the propriety of the whole, 
the line. They are thought dronger than hawfer- when he learns the principle on which the drength of 
laid ropes, but unfit for running rigging ; becaufe their a rope depends. 

brands are apt to get out of their places when the We have already faid, that a rope-yarn fhould be Mode of 
rope is drawn into loops. It is alfo thought that the twided till a fibre will break rather than be pulled out eftimating 
heart retains water, rots, and communicates its putre- from among the red, and that all twiding beyond this is the 
iadtion to the furrounding brands. injurious to the drength of the yarn : And we advanced b ren gdi of 

Such is the general and effential procefs of rope-ma- this maxim upon this plain confideration, that it is need-' ro * >es ' 
king. The fibres of hemp are twided into yarns, that lefs to bind them clofer together, for they will already, 
they may make a line of any length, and dick among break rather than come out; and becaufe this clofer 
each other with a force equal to their own cohefion. binding is produced only by forcibly wrapping the out-. 

The yarns are made into cords of permanent twid by er fibres round the inner, and drawing the outer ones 
laying them ; and, that we may have a rope of any de- tight. Thus thefe fibres are on the dretch, and are 
gree of drength, many yarns are united in one brand, drained as if a weight were hung on each of them., 
for the fame reafon that many fibres were united in one The procefs of laying lines, of a permanent twid, {hows 
yarn ; and in the courfe of this procefs it is in our that we mud do a little more. We mull give the yarn 
power to give the rope a folidity and hardnefs which a degree of eladic contraiiility, which will make it lay 
makes it leis penetrable by water, which would rot it in itfelf and form a line or cord which will retain its twid. 
a {hort while. Some of thefe purpofes are inconfident This mud leave the fibres of the yarns in a date of. 
with o-thers : and the (kill of a rope-maker lies in ma- greater compreflion than is neceffary for jud keeping 
king the bed compenfation ; fo that the rope may on diem together. But more than this feems to be need- 
the whole be the bed in point of drength, pliancy, and lefs and hurtijl. The fame maxim mud diredt us in 
duration, that the quantity of hemp in it can pro- forming a rope confiding of brands, containing more 
duce. dian one yarn. A needldfs excefs of twid leaves them 

There is another fpecies of cordage in very general drained, and lefs able to perform their office in the 
ufe. A rope of two or more brands may be ufed as a rope. 

brand, in order to compole a dill larger rope; and in It not unfreqilently happens, that the workman, in 
this manner are cables and other ground tackle com- order to make his rope ffilid and firm, hardens up. 

4 the 
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Kiipe- the ft rinds till they really break : and we believe that, 
n.iaki;ie. ; n t i ie g enera ( practice of making large hawfers, many 
of the outer yarns in the flrands, efpecially thofe which 
chance to be outerrpoftin the laid iope, and are there^ 
jo fore mod drained, are broken during the operation. 
Effedt «f But the^e is another confideration which ftioyld alfo 
twiftiag ntake u$ give n p greater twill in any parf of the opera,- 
ftrenjth of £ ’ on ‘ s absolutely necelTary for the firm cohefiooof 
ropes, &c. the parts, and this independent of the drain to which 
the fibres or yarns are fubje&ed. Twitting caufes all 
the fibres to lie obliquely with refpedl to the axis or 
general diredion of the rope. It may juft happen that 
one fibre or ope yarn {hall keep in the axis, and remain 
flraight; all the reft mud he oblique, and the more 
oblique as they .are farther from the axis, and as they 
are more twifted. Now it is to be demonftrated, 
that when any {train is given to the rope in the direc¬ 
tion of its length, a drain greater than this is adually 
excited on the oblique fibres, and fo much the greater 
as they are more oblique.; and thus the fibres which 
are already the weakeft are qxpofed to the greateft 
{trains. 

Let CF (fig. 13.) reprefent a fibre hanging from a 
hook, and loaded with a weight F, which it is juft able 
to bear, but not more. This weight may reprefent the 
abfolute force of the fibre. Let fuch another fibre be 
laid over the two pulleys A, B (fjg. 14.), which are in 
a horizontal line AB, and let weights F and /, equal 
to the former, be hiing on the ends of this fibre, while 
another weight R, lefs than the fum of F and f, is hung 
pn the middle point C b,y a hook pr thread. This weight 
will draw down the fibre into fuch a pofition ACB, 
that the three weights F, R, and /, are in eqqilibrio by 
the intervention of the fibre. We affirm that this weight 
R is tfie meafure of the relative (Length of the fibre in 
relation to the form AC {3 5 for the fibre is equally 
ft retched in all its parts, and therefore in every part it 
is drained by the force F. If therefore tire weights F 
and f are held faft, and any addition is made to the 
weight R, the fibr-e rouft break, being already drained 
to its full flrength; therefore R me.aiures its flrength 
in relation to its fituqrion. Complete the parallelogram 
ACBD, and draw the diagonal CP; becaufe AB is 
jiorizpptaji, apd AC = BC, DC is vertical, a,nd coin¬ 
cides wjtfi the diretftion CR, by which the weight R 
ads. The point C is drawn by three forces, which are 
in equilibrio. They are therefore proportional to the 
fides of a triangle, which have the fame directions ; or, 
the force adjng in the direction CA is to that ading 
In the diredion CR as CA to Cp. The poipt R is 
fppported by the two forces CA, CB, which are equi¬ 
valent to CD; and therefore the weight F. is to the 
weight R as CA is to CD. Therefore the abfolute 
ftreqgths of the two .fibres AC, BC, taken feparately, 
are greater than their united (Lengths in relation to 
their pofition with refped to CR: and fince this pro¬ 
portion remains the fame, whatever equal weights are 
hung on at F and f> > £ follows, that when any drain 
DC is made to ad on this fibre in the diredion DC, 
it excites a greater drain on the fibre, becaufe CA and 
CB taken together are greater than CD. Each fibre 
fudains a drain greater than the half of CD. 

Now let the weight R be turned round the axis CR. 
This will caufe the two parts of the fibre ACD to lap 
round each other, and compofe a twided line or cord 
Vox.. XVI. 


CR, as in fig. 15. and the parallelogram ACBD will R&pe- 
remain of the fame form, by the yielding of the weights 
F and / as it is evident from the equilibrium of force,. 

The fibre will always qffume that form which makes 
the fides and diagonal in the proportion of the weights. 

\Vhile the fibres lap round each other, they are drained 
to the fame degree, that is, to the full extent of their 
(Length, and they rerpain in this degree of drain ip 
every part of the line or cord CR. If therefore each 
of the fibres has the (Length AB, thp cord has the 
firength Dp ; and if J" and /be held fa.fi, the fmalleft 
addition to R will break the cord. The fum of the 
abfolute firength of the two fibres qf which this thread 
is compofed is to the fum of their relative drengtbs, or 
to the firength of the thread, as AC-f-CB is to CD, or 
.as AC is to EC. 

If the weights F and f are n°t held fad, but allowed 
to yield, a heavier weight r may be hung on at C with¬ 
out breaking the fibre ; for it will draw it into another 
pofition AcB, fuch that r fhjd'l be in equilibrio with F 
and f. Since F and f remain the fame, the fibre is as. 
much drained as before. Therefore make c a, cb equal 
to CA and CB, and complete the parallelogram <zcb d. 
c d will now be a meafure of the weight r, be.caiife it 
is the equivalent of c a and cb. It is evident tfiat cd 
is greater than CD, and therefore the thread formed by 
the lapping of the fibre in the pofition a c b is (Longer 
than the former, in the proportion of c d to CD, orcc 
to CE. The cord is therefore fo much (Longer as the 
fibres are more parallel to the axis, and it mud be 
ftronged of all when they are quite parallel. Bring the 
pulleys A, B clofe to each other. It is plain that if 
we hang on a weight R lefs than the fum of F and f, 
it cannot take down the bight of the fibre ; but if equal 
to them, although it cannot pull it down, it will keep 
it down. In this cafe, when the fibres are parallel to 
each other, the firength cf the cord (improperly fo 
called) is equal to the united abfolute (Lengths of the 
fibres. 

It is eafy to fee that the length of each of the fibres 
which compofe any part CR of this cord is to the 
length of the part of the cord as AC to EC ; and this 
js the c^fe even although they fhould lap round a cylin¬ 
der of any diameter. This will appear very clearly to 
any perfon who confiders the thing with attention. Let 
ac (fig. 16.) he an indefinitely fmall portion of the 
fibre which is lapped obliquely round the cylinder, and 
let HKG be a ferijon perpendicular to the axis. Draw 
ae parallel to the axis, and draw e c to the centre of the 
circle HK.G, and ae' parallel te ec. It is plain that e'c 
is the length of the axis correfpondipg to the fmall por¬ 
tion a c, and thate'r is equal to a e. 

Hence we derive another manner of expredlng the 
ratio °f the abfolu'e and relative flrength ; and we may 
fay that the qbfolute firength of a fibre, which has tlie 
fame oblquity throughout, is to its relative firength as 
the length of the fibre to the length of the cord of 
which it makes .a part. And we may f a y> that the 
firength of a rope is to the united abfolute firength of 
its yarns as the length of tfie cord to the length of the 
yarns; for although the yarns are in various dates of 
obliquity, they contribute to the (Length of the cord 
in as much as they contribute immediately to the (Length 
of the (Lands. The firength of the yarns is to that of 
the ftrands as the length of the yams to that of the 

30. ftrands; 
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Rope- ftrands, and the ftrength of the ftrands is to that of the 
ro P e as l ^ e length of the firft to that of the laft. 

And thus we fee that twifting the fibres diminifhes 
the ftrength of the affemblage j becaufe their obliquity, 
which is its neceffary confequence, enables any external 
force to excite a greater drain on the fibres than it 
could have excited had they remained parallel; and 
lincea greater degree of twifting neceffarily produces a 
greater obliquity of the fibres, it muft more remarkably 
diminifh the ftrength of the cord. Moreover, fince the 
greater obliquity cannot be produced without a greater 
drain in the operation of twifting, it follows, that im¬ 
moderate twifting is doubly prejudicial to the ftrength 
2J of cordage. 

Theoretical Thefe theoretical dedudions are abundantly confirm- 
Jciludtions ed by experiment; and as many perfons give their af- 
fcyReau- ^" ent more readily to a general propofition when prefent- 
nvur’sexpe- et ^ as an induction from unexceptionable particulars, 
jiments. than when offered as the confequence of uncontroverted 
principles, we fhall mention fome of the experiments 
which have been made on this fubjebt. Mr Reaumur, 
one bf the moll zealous, and at the fame time judicious, 
•obfervers of nature made the following experiments. 
( Mem. Acad. Paris , 17 x 1.) 

1. A thread, confiding of 832 fibres of filk, each of 
which carried at a medium 1 dram and 18 grains, would 
hardly fupport 54- pounds, and fometimes broke with 


fervice where the utmoft ftrength and great pliancy are Ropf- 
wanted. making. 

It is therefore fufficiently ellablilhed, both by theory 
and obfervation, that die twifting of cordage diminifhes 
its ftrength. Experiments cannot be made with diffi¬ 
dent precifion for determining whether this diminution 
is in the very proportion, relative to the obliquity of 
the fibres, which theory points out. In a hawfer the 
yarns lie in a great variety of angles with the axis. The 
very outermoft yarn of a ftrand is not much inclined to 
the axis of the rope: for the inclination of this yarn 
to the axis of its own ftrand nearly compenfates for 
the inclination of the ftrand. But then the oppofite 
yarn of the fame ftrand, the yarn that is next the axis 
of the rope lies with an obliquity, which is the fum of 
the obliquities of the ftrand and of the yarn. So that 
all the yarns which are really in the axis of the rope 
are exceedingly oblique, and, in general, the infide of 
the rope has its yarns more oblique than the outfide. 

But in a laid rope we Ihould not confider the ftrength 
as made tip of the ftrengths of the yarns; it is made 
up of the ftrengths of the ftrands: For when the rope is 
violently ftretched, it untwifts as a rope, and the ftrands 
are a little more twilled ; fo that they are refilling as 
ftrands, and not as yarns. Indeed, when we confider 
the procefs of laying the rope, we fee that it muft be fo. 

We knovfr, from what has been already faid, that the 


5 pounds. The fum of the abfolute ftrengths of the 
fibres is 1040 drams, or upwards of 8 pounds 2 oun¬ 
ces. 

2. A fkain of white thread was examined in many 
places. Every part of it bore 94 pounds, but none of 
it would bear 10. When twilled Hack into a cord of 
2 yarns it broke with 16 pounds. 

3. Three threads Were twilled together. Their mean 
ftrength was very nearly 8 pounds. It broke with 174* 
■whereas it fliould have carried 24. 

4. Four threads were twilled. Their mean ftrength 
was 74. It broke with 214 inllead of 30. Four threads, 
whole ftrength was nearly 9 pounds, broke with 22 in- 
ftead of 36. 

5. A fmall and very well made hempen cord broke 
in different places with 58, 63, 67, 72 pounds. An¬ 
other part of it was untwilled into its three ftrands. 
One of them bore 294 > another 334, and the third 35 ; 
therefore the fum of.their abfolute ftrengths was 98. 
In another part which broke with 72, the ftrands 
which had already borne this ftrain were feparated. 
They bore 26, 28, and 30 ; the fum of which is 84. 

ArnTby The late admiral Sir Charles Knowles made many 
thofe of Sir ’experiments On cordage of fize. A piece of rope 
C.Knowles 34 inches in circumference was cut into many por¬ 
tions. Each of thefe had a fathom cut off, and it 
was carefully opened out. It was white, or un¬ 
tarred, and contained 72 yarns. They were each tried 
feparately, and their mean ftrength was 90 pounds. Each 
correfponding piece of rope was tried apart, and the 
mean ftrength of the nine pieces was 4552 pounds. 
But 90 times 72 is 6480. 

Further re- Nothing is more familiarly known to a feaman than 
marks on the fuperior ftrength of rope-yarns made up into a Ikaiu 
twifting. without twiftihg. They call fuch a piece of rope a 
Salvage. It is ufed on board the king’s ftiips for 
rolling tackles, flinging the great guns, butt-flings, 
nippers fyfi holding .the viol on the cable, and in every 


three ftrands would carry more when parallel than when 
twilled into a rope, although the yarns would then be 
much more oblique to the axis. The chief attention 
therefore fhould be turned to the making the moll per- 
fedt ftrands. 

We are fully authorifed to fay that the twill given 
to cordage Ihould be as moderate as poffible. We are 
certain that it diminilhes the ftrength, and that the ap¬ 
pearance of ftrength which its fuperior fmoothnefs and 
hardnefs.gives is fallacious. But a certain degree o£ 
this is neceffary for its duration. If the rope is laid too 
flack, its parts are apt to open when it happens to be 
catched in fhort loops at its going into a pulley, &c. in 
which cafe fome of the ftrands or yarns are apt to kink 
and break. It alfo becomes too pervious to water, 
which foaks and rots it. To prevent thefe and other 
fuch inconveniences, a confiderable degree of firmnefs 
or hardnefs is neceffary; and in order to give the 
cordage this appearance of fuperior ftrength, the ma- 
nufadturer is difpofed to exceed. 

Mr Du flannel made many experiments in the royal Experi- 
' dock-yards in France, with a view to afcertain what is ments of 
the beft degree of twill. It is ufual to work up the 
yarns to f of their length. Mr Du Hamel thought J®.* 
this too much, and procured fome to be worked up degree 
only to 4 of their length of the yarns. The ftrength of twift, 
ofthefirll, by a mean of three experiments, was 43-21', 
and that of the laft was 5.187. , 

He caufed three ropes to be made from the fame 
hemp, fpun with all poffible equability, and' in fuch 
proportion of yarn that a fathom of each was of the 
fame weight. The rope which was worked up to 4 
bore 4098 pounds ; that which was worked up to \ 
bore 4850; and the one worked up to 4 tore 6205. 

In another trial the ftrengths were 4250, 6753, and 
7397. Thefe ropes were of different fizes. 

He had influence enough, in confequence of thefe 
experiments, to get a confiderable quantity of rigging 

' made 
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Hope* made of yarns worked up only to 4 of their length, 
waking, and had them ufed during a whole campaign. The 
' officers of the fhips reported that this cordage was 
about i lighter than the ordinary kind ; nearly ^ flender- 
er, fo as to give lefs hold to the wind, was therefore 
more fupple and pliant, and run eafier through the 
blocks, and did not run into kinks; that it required 
fewer hands to work ic, in the proportion of two to 
three ; and that it was at leall j ftronger. And they 
faid that it did not appear to have fuffered more by 
uling than the ordinary cordage, and was fit for ano¬ 
ther campaign. 

Mr Du Hamel alfo made experiments on other fa¬ 
brics of cordage, which made all twilling unneceffary 
fuch as fimply laying the yarn in Ikains, and then cover¬ 
ing it with a worming of fmall line. This he found 
greatly fuperior in llrength, but it had no duration, 
becaufe the covering opened in every fhort bending, 
and was foon fretted off. He alfo covered them with 
a woven coat in the manner praXifed for houfe-furni- 
ture. But this could not be put on with fufficient tight- 
jiefs, without an enormous expence, after the manner 
of a horfe-whip. Small ropes were woven lolid, and 
were prodigioufly ftrong. But all thefe fabrics were 
found too foft and pervious to water, and were foon 
rendered unferviceable. The ordinary procefs of rope¬ 
making therefore mull be adhered to ; and we mull 
endeavour to improve it by diminifhing the twill as far 
as is compatible with the neceffary folidity. 

In purluance of this principle, it is furely advifable 
to lay flack all fuch cordage as is ufed for (landing rig¬ 
ging, and is never expofed to (hort bendings. Shrouds, 
(lays, backllays, pendants, are in this lituation, and 
can eafily be defended from the water by tarring, fer- 
ving, See. 

The fame principle alfo dire&s us to make fuch cor¬ 
dage of four ftrands. When the llrands are equally 
hardened, and when the degree of twilt given in the 
laying is precifely that which is correfpondent to the twill 
; of the llrands, it is demonllrable that the llrands are 
lying lefs obliquely to the axis in the four-llrand cor¬ 
dage, and fliould therefore exert greater force. And 
experience fully confirms this. Mr Du Hamel caufed two 
very fmall hawfers to be made, in which the llrands 
were equally hardened. One of them had three llrands, 
and the other fix with a heart. They were worked up 
to the fame degree. The firll broke with 865 pounds, 
and the other with 1325. Several comparifons were 
made, with the fame precautions, between cordage of 
three and of four llrands, and in them all the four- 
ftrand cordage was found greatly fuperior; and it ap¬ 
peared that a heart judicioully put in not only made 
the work eafier and more perfeX to the eye, but alfo 
jncreafed the llrength of the cordage. 

It is furely unreafonable to refufe credit to fuch a 
uniform courfe of experiment, in which there is no mo¬ 
tive for impohtion, and which is agreeable to every 
clear notion that we can form on this complicated fub- 
jeX ; and it argues a confiderable prefumption in the 
profellional artills to oppofe the vague notions which 
they have of the matter to die calm reflexions, and 
minute examination of every particular, by a man of 
good underllanding, who had no intereft in mifleading 
them. 

The fame principles will explain the fuperiority of 


cable-laid cordage. The general aim in rope-making Uope- 
is to make every yarn bear an equal fiiare of the gene- ni3 l I ' r K- 
ral drain, and to put every yarn in a condition to bear 
it. But if this cannot be done, the next thing aimed Superiority 
at is, to put the yarns in luch fituations that the drains <>f cabie- 
to which they are expofed in the ufe of the rope may d co ^ 
be proportioned to their ability to bear it. Even this Ec ’ 
point cannot be attained, and we mull content our- 
felves with an approach towards it. 

The greatell difficulty is to place the yarns of a large 
ftrand agreeably to thofe maxims. Suppofing them 
placed with perfeX regularity round the yarn which is 
in the middle : they will lie in the circumferences of 
concentric circles. When this whole mnfs is turned 
equally round this yarn as an axis, it is plain that they 
will all keep their places, and that the middle yarn is 
fimply twifled round its axis, while thofe of the fur- 
rounding circles are lapped round it in fpirals, and 
that thefe fpirals arefo much more oblique as the yarns 
are farther from the axis. Suppofe the fledge kept 
fall, fo that the ftrand is not allowed to Ihorten. The 
yarns mull all be ftretched, and therefore ftrained; and 
thofe mull be the moll extended which are the fai theft 
from the middle yarn. Now allow the fledge to ap¬ 
proach. The ftrand contrails in its general length, and 
thofe yarns contrail moll which were mod extended. 

The remaining extenfion is therefore diminilhed in all; 
but Hill thofe which are moll remote from the middle 
are moft extended, and therefore moll ftrained, and 
have the fmalleft remainder of their abfolute force. Un¬ 
fortunately they are put into the moft unfavourable 
fituations, and thofe which are already moft ftrained 
are left the moft oblique, and have the greatell drain 
laid on them by any external force. But this is una¬ 
voidable: Their greatell hurt is the drains they fu- 
ftain in the manufailure. When the ftrand is very 
large, as in a nine-inch hawfer, it is almoft impoffible 
to bring the whole to a proper fiimnels for laying with¬ 
out draining the cuter yarns to the utmoft, and many 
of them are broken in the operation. ^ 

The reader will remember that a two-ftrand line was j n \l yin g 
laid or clofed merely by allowing it to twill itfelf up at large ropes 
the fwivel of the loper; and that it was the elafticity the ftrands 
arifing from the twill of the yarn which produced this “tetwifted 
effeX: and he would probably be furpriied when we * d ‘ rec " 
faid, that, in laying a larger rope, the ftrands are twill- fiTeto^that 
ed in a diredlion oppolite to that of the fpinning. of fpin- 
Since the tendency to dole into a rope is nothing but ning, and 
the tendency of the {Iran ’s to untwift, it would feem are confe - 
natural to twill the ftrands as the yarns were twilled d lent b r 
before. This would be true, if the elafticity of the ftronser ‘ 
fibres in a yarn produced the fame tendency to untwift 
in the ftrand that it does in the yarn. But this is not 
the cafe. The contraXion of one of the outer yarns 
of a ftrand tends to pull the ftrand backward round 
the axis of the ftrand : but the contraXion of a fibre 
of this yarn tends to turn the yarn round its own axis, 
and not round the axis of the ftrand. It tends to un¬ 
twift the yarn, but not to untwift the ftrand. It tends 
to untwift the ftrand only fo far as it tends to contraX 
the yarn. Let us fuppofe the yarn to be fpun up to 
one-half the length of the fibres. The coutraXinp- 
power of this yarn will be only one-half of the force 
exerted by the fibres : therefore, whatever is the force 
neceffary for clofing the rope properly, the fibres of 
3 Qj the 
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the yarns mud be exerting twice this force. Now let 
the fame yarn, fpun up to orie-half, be made up in a 
.ftrand, and let the ftrand be twilled in the oppolite di- 
reftion to the fpinning till it has acquired the fame 
elafticity fit for laying'. The yarns are untvvifted. Sup- 
pofe to three-fourths of the length of the fibres. They 
are now exerting only four-thirds of the force neceffary 
for laying, that is, two-thirds of what they were obliged 
to exert in the other cafe ; and thus we have ftronger 
yarns when the itrands are equally ftrained. But they 
'require to be more ftrained than the other ; which, be¬ 
ing made of more twilled yarn, fooner acquire the ela¬ 
fticity fit for laying. But fince the elafticity which 
fits the ftrand for laying does hot increafe fo fall a's 
the ftrain on the fibres of the yarn which produces 
it, it is plain, that when each has acquired that ela¬ 
fticity which is proper for laying, the Itrands made 
of the flack-twilled yarn are the ftrongeft; and the 
yarns are alfo the ftrongeft ; and being ‘fofter, the 
rope will clofe better. 

Experience confirms all this ; and cordage, whofe 
ftrarids are twilled in the oppolite di reft ion to the twill 
■bf fpinning, are found to be ftronger than the others 
in a proportion not lefs than that of 7 to 6. 

Such being the difficulty of making a large ftrand, 
dage made and its defefts when made, We have fallen on a method 
by laying 0 f making great cordage by laying it twice. A haw- 
fer-laid rope, flack fpun, little hardened in the ftrands, 
and flack laid, is made a ftrand of a large rope called 
a cable or cablet. The advantages of this fabric are 
evident. The ftrarids are reduced to one-third or one- 
fourth 6f the diameter which they would have in a 
hawfer of the fame fize. Such ftrands cannot have 
their yarns lying very obliquely, and the outer yarns 
cannot be much more ftrained than the inner ones. 
There mull therefore be a much grealer equality in 
the whole fubllance of cable-laid cordage, and from 
this we Ihould expeft fuperior ftrength. 

Accordingly, their fuperiority is 'great, not lefs than 
in the proportion of 13 to 9, which is not far from 
the proportion of 4 to 3. A cable is more than a 
fourth part, but is not a third part, ftronger than a 
hawfer of the fame fize or weight. 

They are feldom made of more than three haWfers 
of three ftrands each, though cheyhre fometimestnade 
bf three fobr-fttanded haWfers, or of four three-ftrand- 
■ed. The firlT of thefe two is preferred, becaufe four 
fmall ftrands can be laid very clofe ; whereas it is dif¬ 
ficult to lay well four hawfers, already become very 
hard. 

The Ibperiority of a cable-laid cordage being at¬ 
tributed entirely to the greater perfeftioh of the ftrands, 
and this feeming to arife entirely from their Imallnefs, 
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it was natural to expeft ftill better cordage by lay¬ 
ing cables as the ftrands of ftill larger pieces. It has 
been tried, and with every reqnifite attention. But 
although they have always equalled, they have not de¬ 
cidedly excelled, common cables'of the fame Weight; 
arid they require a great deal more work. We ftiall 
not therefore enter upon the manipulations of this fa¬ 
bric. 

There is only one point of the mechanical procefs of 
' rope-making which we have not confidered minutely; 
and it is an important-one, viz. the diftribution of the 


total (hortening of the yarns between the hardening of R»pe- 
the ftrands and the laying the rope. This is a point mak i ng , 
about which the artifts are by no means agreed. There 28 
is certainly a pofition of the ftrands of a laid rope which Diftribu- 
|puts every prirt in equilibrio ; and this is what an ela- fan °f the 
flic, but perfectly foft tope (were fucli a thing poffible), o j rt * 
would aflurrie. But this cannot be difcovered by an y theyam9 
Experiments made on large or even on firm cordage; and between 
it may not be thought fufficiently clear that the pro- the hard- 
portion which would be difcovered by the careful fabri- ening of 
cation of a very fmall and foft line is the fame that 
will fuit a cordage of any diameter. We mull proceed r ™ Dg 
much on conjefture; and we cannot fay that the argu¬ 
ments u'fed by the partizans of different proportions are 
very convincing. 

The general praftice, we believe, is to divide the 
whole of the intended fliortening of the yarns, or the 
working up into three parts, and to employ two of 
thefe in hardening the ftrands, and the remaining third 
in doling the hawfer. 29 

Mr Du Hamel thinks, that this repartition is injudi- Opinion 
cious, and that the yarns are too much ftrained, and and expert- 
the ftrands rendered weak. He recommends to invert ^ n ^ a ^ e j 
this proportion, and to Ihorten one-third in the harden¬ 
ing of the ftrands, and two-thirds in laying the hawfer. 

’But if the ftrain of the yarns only is confidered, or.fe 
fhould think that the outfide yarn of a ftrand will be 
more ftrained in laying, in proportion to the yam of 
the fame ftrand, that is, in the very axis of the rope. 

We can only fay, that if a very foft line is formed in 
this way, it will not keep its twill. This Ihows that 
the turns in laying were more than wffiat the elafticity 
or hardening of the ftrands required. The experiments 
made on foft lines always fnowed a tendency to take a 
greater twill when the lines were made in the firft man¬ 
ner, and a tendency to lofe their twill when made in 
Mr Du Hamel’s manner. We imagine that the true 
proportion is between thefe tv/o extremes, and that we 
fhall not err greatly if we halve the total fliortening be¬ 
tween the two parts of the procefs. If working up tt> 
two-thirds be infilled upon, and if it be really too much, 

Mr Du Hamel’s repartition may be ‘better, becaufe 
part of this working will quickly go dff when the cor¬ 
dage is uled. But it is furely better to be right in the 
main point, the total working up, and then to adjuft 
the diftribution of it fo that the finifhed cordage lhall 
precifely keep the form we have given to it. 

There mull be the fame uncertainty in the quadruple 
diftribution of the working up a cable. When a cable 
has its yarns fhortened to two-thirds, we believe the or¬ 
dinary praftice has been, id, To warp 180 fathoms; 

2d, To harden up the ftrands-30 fathoms; 3d, To lay 
or clofe up 13 fathoms ; 4th, To work up the hawfer.; 


nine fathoms ; 5th, To dole up eight fathoms. This 
leaves a cable of 120. Since Mr Du Hamel’s experi¬ 
ments have had an influence at Rochefort, the praftice 
has been to warp 190, to harden up 38, to lay up 12, 
to work up the hawfers 10, and then to clofe up fix ; 
and when the cable is finifhed, to Ihorten it two fathoms 
more, which our workmen call throwing the turn will 
up. Thisl'eaves a cable of i22 fathoms. 

As there feems little doubt of the fuperiority of cor¬ 
dage fhortened one-fourth over cordage fhortened one- 
third, tb,e following diftribution may be adopted ; warp 
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190 fathoms, harden up 12, layup 11, work up the 
hawfers 12, and clofe up 12 more, which will leave a 
cable of 143. 

There is another question about which the artifts are 
divided in their opinions, viz. the (trains made ufe of 
during the operation. This is produced by the weight 
•laid on the fledge. If this be too (mail, the ftrands 
will not be l'ufficiently tightened, and will run into 
kinks. The fledge will keep up by (tarts; and a fmall 
inequality of twill in the ltrands will throw it afleew. 
The top will not run well without a confiderable pref- 
fure to throw it from the clofing point, and therefore 
the cordage will neither clofe fairly nor firmly ; on the 
other hand, it is evident, that the (train on the ftrands 
is a complete expenditure offo much of their force, and 
it may be fo great as to break them. Thefe are the 
extreme pofitions. And we think that it may be fair¬ 
ly deduced from our principles, that as great a (train 
lhould be laid on the ftrands as will make good work, 
that is, as will enable the rope to clofe nearly and com¬ 
pletely, but no more. But can any general rule be gi¬ 
ven for this purpoie ? 

The practice at Rochefort was to load the fledge 
till its weight and load were double the weight of the 
yarns when it warped 180 fathoms. A fix-inch hawfer 
will require about a ton. If we fuppofe the friftion 
one-third of the weight; the (train on each ftrand will be 
about two hundred and a quarter weight. Mr Du 
Hamel thinks this too great a load, and propofes to 
put only five-fourths or three-feconds of the weight of 
the cordage ; and (till lefs if a (horter piece be warped, 
becaule it does not require fo much force to throw the 
twift from the two cranks to the middle of the ftrand. 
We (hall only fay, that ftronger ropes are made by hea¬ 
vy loading the carriage, and working up moderately, 
than by greater (hortening, and a lighter load ; but all 
this is very vague. 

The reader will naturally a(k, after this account of 
the manufafture, what is the general rule for computing 
the ftrength of cordage ? It cannot be expedted to be 
very precife. But if ropes are made in a manner per- 
fedtly fimilar, we lhould expedt the ftrength to be in 
proportion to the area of their fedtion ; that is, to the 
fquare oftheir diameters or circumferences, or to the 
number of equal threads contained in them. 

Nor does it deviate far from this rule ; yet Mr Du 
Hamel (hows, from a range of experiments made 
on all cordage of 3J inch circumference and under, 
that the ftrength increafes a little falter than the num¬ 
ber of equal threads. Thus he found that ropes of 

9 threads bore 1014 pounds, inftead of 946 

12 1564 1262 

18 2148 1893 

We cannot pretend to account for this. We mud 

alfo obferve, that the ftrength of cordage is greatly im¬ 
proved by making them of yarn fpun fine. This re¬ 
quires finely dreffed hemp ; and being more fupple, the 
fibres lie clofe, and do not form fuch oblique fpirals. 
But all hemp will not fpin equally fine. Every (talk 
Teems to confift of a certain number of principal fibres, 
which fplit more eafily into a lee end fet, and thefe more 
difficultly into a third fet, and fo on. The ultimate 
fincneis, therefore, which a reafonable degree of dref- 
fing can give to hemp, bears fome proportion, not in¬ 


deed very precife, to the fize of the (talk. The Bri- Ropr- 
tifh and Dutch ufe the bed hemp, fpin their yarn the rn-'king-. 
fined, and their cordage is confiderably ftronger than 
the French, much of which is made of their own hemp, 
and others of a coarfe and harfh quality. 

The lollowing rule for judging of the weight which 
a rope will bear is not far from the truth. It fuppofes 
them rather too ftrong ; but it is fo eafily remembered 
that it may be of ufe. 

Multiply the circumference in inches by itfelf, and 
take the fifth part of the produdt, it will exprefs the 
tons which the rope will carry. 1 hus, if the rope have 

6 inches circumference, 6 times 6 is 36, the fifth of 
which is 7 j- tons; apply this to the rope of 3 t> on 
which Sir Charles Knowles made the experiments for¬ 
merly mentioned, 3f X 3 t = IO » 2 5> r which is 
2,05 tons, or 4592 pounds. It broke with 4550.. 

A £ 

This may fuffice for an account of the mechanical Of tarring 
part of the manufafture. But we have taken no no- and itsef- 
tice of the operation of tarring; and our reafon was, feflsonthe 
that the methods praftifed in different rope-works are firel ’g ttL ot 
fo exceedingly different, that we could hardly enume- 1 
rate them, or even give a general account of them. It 
is evidently proper to tar in the (late of twine or yarn, 
this being the only way that the hemp could be uni¬ 
formly penetrated. The yarn is made to wind off one 
reel, and having paffed through a veffel containing hot 
tar, it is wound up on another reel ; and the fuperfluous 
tar is taken off by pafling through a hole furrounded 
with fpongy oakum ; or it is tarred in (kains or hauls, 
which are drawn by a capftern through the tar-kettle* 
and through a hole formed of two plates of metal, held 
together by a lever loaded with a weight. 

It is eftablifhed beyond a doubt, that tarred cordage 
when new is weaker than white, and that the difference 
increafes by keeping. The following experiments were 
made by Mr Du Hamel at Rochefort on cordage of 
three inches (French) in circumference, made of the 
bed Riga hemp. 

Auguft 8. 1741. 

White. Tarred. 

Broke with 4500 pounds. 3400 pounds. 

49 °° 33 00 

4800 3250 

April 25. 1743. 

4600 3500 

5000 S 4 °o 

5000 3400 

September 3. 1746. 

3800 3000 

4000 2700 

4200 2800 

A parcel of white and tarred cordage was taken cut 
of a quantity which had been made February 12. 1746. 

It was laid up in the magazines, and companions were 
made from time to time as follows ; 


White bore. 

Tarred lore. 

D'ltfer. 

1746 April 14. 2645 pound's. 

2312 pounds. 

333 

1747 May 1.8. 2762 

21 55 

607 

1747 Oft. 21. 2710 

2050 

660 

-1748 June 19. 257j 

1752- 

823. 

1748 Oft. 2. 2425 

1837 

588 

1749 Sep. 25. 2917 

1865 

>052 

Mr 
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Rf'l'e- Mr Da Hamel fays, that it is decided by experi- 
,er.ce, i. That white cordage in continual fervice is one* 
third more durable than tarred. 2. That it. retains its 
force much longer while kept in fiere. 3. That it refills 
the ordinary injuries of the weather one-fourth longer. 

We know this one remarkable fad. In 1758 the 
fhrowds and (lays of the Sheer hulk at Portfmouth 
dockyard were overhawled, and when the worming and 
fervice were taken off, they were found to be of white 
cordage. On examining the ftorekeeper’s books, they 
were found to have been formerly the fhrowds and rigg¬ 
ing of the Royal William, of no guns, built in 1715, 
and rigged in 1716. She was thought top-heavy and 
unfit for fea, and unrigged and her (tores laid up. Some 
few years afterwards, her fhrowds and flays were fitted 
on the Sheer hulk, where they remained in conftant 
and very hard fervice for about 30 years, while every 
tarred cope about her load been repeately renewed. 
This information we received from Mr Brown, boat- 
fwain of the Royal William during the war 1758, &c. 

Why then do we tar cordage ? We thus render it 
more unpliant, weaker, and lefs durable. It is chiefly 
ferviceable for cables and ground tackle, which mud be 
continually wetted and even foaked. The refult of 
careful obfervation is, 1. That white cordage, expofed 
to be alternately very wet and dry, is weaker than tar¬ 
red cordage. 2. That cordage which is fuperficially 
tarred is conftantly ftronger than what is tarred through¬ 
out, and it refills better the alternatives of wet and dry. 
N. B. The fhrouds of the Sheer hulk were well tarred 
and blacked, fo that it was not known that they were 
of white cordage. 

Tar is a curious fubftance, mifcible completely with 
water. Attempts were made to anoint cordage with 
oils and fats which do not mix with water. This was 
expe&ed to defend them from its pernicious effedls. 
But it was diftindtly found that thefe matters made the 
fibres of hemp glide fo eafily on each other, that it 
vvas hardly poffible to twill them permanently. Before 
they grafped each other fo hard that they could not be 
drawn, they were flrained almoft to breaking. 

Effedt of Attempts have been made to increafe the llrength 
tanning. of cordage by tanning. -But although it remains 
a conftant practice in the manufadture of nets, it 
does not appear that much addition, either of llrength 
or durability, can be given to cordage by this means. 
The trial has been made with great care, and by per- 
fons fully able to conduit the procefs with propriety. 
But it is found that the yarns take fo long time in dry¬ 
ing, and are fo much hurt by drying flowly, that the 
room required for a confiderable rope-work would be 
immenfe ; and the improvement of the cordage is but 
trifling, and even equivocal. Indeed tanning is a che¬ 
mical procefs, and its effedt depends entirely on the na¬ 
ture of the materials to which the tan is applied. It 
unqueftionably condenfes, and even ftrengthens,the fibre 
of leather : but for any thing that we know a priori, 
it may deftroy the cohefion of hemp and flax ; and ex¬ 
periment alone, could decide the qnefticn. The refult 
has been unfavourable ; but it does not follow from this 
that a tan cannot be found which ilia.ll produce on the 
texture of vegetables effedls fimilar to what oak-bark and., 
other aftringents produce on the animal fibre or mem¬ 
brane. It is well known that fome dyes increafe the 


flrength ol flax and cotton, notwithftanding the corro- R#pc- 
fion which we know to be produced by fome of lhmcer 
the ingredients. This is a fubjedt highly worth the II 
attention of the chemift and the patriot. Rof? - 

RoFE-Dancer. See Rope-DANCER. 

RoPE-Tarn, among failors, is the yarn of any rope 
untwifted, but commonly made up of junk; its ufe is 
to make finnet, malts, See. 

ROQUET. See Rocket. 

RORIDULA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The corolla is pentapetalous; the calyx pert- 
taphyllous ; the capfule trivalved ; the anthers feroti- 
form at the bafe. 

ROSA, the Rose : A genus of the . polygamia or¬ 
der belonging to the icofandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 33th order, Scn- 
ticofa. There are five petals; the calyx is urceolated, 
.quinquefid, corneous, and flraightened at the neck. The 
feeds are numerous, hilpid, and affixed to the infide of 
the calyx. 

The forts of rofes are very numerous; and the bo- 
tanifts find ic very difficult to determine with accuracy 
which are fpecies and which are varieties, as well as 
which are varieties of the refpedtive fpecies. On this 
account Linnseus, and fome other eminent authors, are 
inclined to think that there is only one real fpecies 
of rofe, which is the rofa canina, or “dog-rofe of the 
hedges,” &c. and that all the other forts are acci¬ 
dental varieties of it. However, according to the pre- 
fent Linnaean arrangement, they Hand divided into 14 
fuppofed fpecies, each comprehending varieties, which 
in fome forts are but few, in others numerous. 

The fuppofed fpecies and their varieties, according 
.to the arrangement of modern botanifts,areas follow: 

x. The canina, canine rofe, wild dog-rofe of the 
hedges, or hep-tree, grows five or fix. feet high, having 
prickly-ftalks and branches, pinnated, five or feven- 
lobed leaves, with aculeated foot-ftalks, fmooth pe- 
dunculi, oval, fmooth germina, and fmall fingle flowers. 

..There are two varieties, red-flowered and white-flow¬ 
ered. They grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over Britain; and are fometimes admitted into gar¬ 
dens, a few to increafe the variety of the ffirubbery col¬ 
lection. 

2. The alba, or common white-rofe, grows five or 
fix feet high, having a green flem and branches, armed 
with prickles, hifpid pedunculi, oval fmooth germina, 
and large white flowers. The varieties are,—large 
.double white rofe—dwarf fingle white rofe—maidens- 
blulh white rofe, being large, produced in cluflers, and 
of a white and blufli-red colour. 

3. The Gallica, or Gallican rofe, &c. grows from 
about three or four to eight or ten feet high, in diffe¬ 
rent varieties; with pinnated, three, five, or feven-lobed 
leaves, and large red and other coloured flowers in dif¬ 
ferent forts. This fpecies is very extenfive in fuppofed 
varieties, bearing the above fpecific dillindtion, feveral 
of which have been formerly confidered as diftihdt fpe¬ 
cies, but are now ranged among the varieties of the Gal¬ 
lican rofe, confifling < f the following noted varieties. 

Common red officinal rofe, grows eredt, about three 
or four feet high, having fmall branches, with but few 
prickles, and large fpreading half double deep red 

flowers. 
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Rofa. flowers,—Rofii mundi (rofe of the world) or ftriped 
red rofe, is a variety of the common red rofe, growing 
but three or four feet high, having large fpreading femi- 
double red flowers, beautifully ftriped with white—and 
deep red.—York and Lancafter variegated rofe, grows 
five, fix, or eight feet high, or more ; bearing variega¬ 
ted red flowers, confiding of a mixture of red and 
white ; alfo frequently difpofed in elegant ftripes, fome- 
times in half of the flower, and fometimes in fome of 
the petals.—Monthly rofe, grows about four or five 
feet high, with green very prickly (hoots ; producing 
middle-fized, moderately-double, delicate flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. The varieties are, 
cormmon red-flowered monthly rofe—blufli-flowered— 
white-flowered—ftriped-flowered. All of which blow 
both early and late, and often produce flowers feveral 
months in the year, as May, June, and July ; and fre¬ 
quently again in Auguft or September, and fometimes, 
in fine mild feafons, continues till November or De¬ 
cember : hence the name monthly rofe. —Double virgin- 
rofe, grows five or fix feet high, having greenifh branch¬ 
es with fcarce any fpines ; and with large double pale- 
red and very fragrant flowers.—Red damafk rofe, grows 
eight or ten feet high, having greenifh branches, armed 
with fhort aculea; and moderately-double, fine foft-red, 
very fragrant flowers.—White damafk rofe, grows eight 
or ten feet high, with greenifh very prickly branches, 
and whitifh-red flowers, becoming gradually of a whiter 
colour.—Blufh Belgic rofe, grows three or four feet 
high, or more; having greenifh prickly branches, five 
or fevenlobed leaves, and numerous, very double, blufh- 
red flowers, with fhort petals, evenly arranged.—Red 
Belgic rofe, having greenifh and red fhoots and leaves, 
and fine double deep-red flowers.—Velvet rofe, grows 
three or four feet high, armed with but few prickles; 
producing large velvet-red flowers, comprifing femi- 
double and double varieties, all very beautiful rofes.— 
Marbled rofe, grows four or five feet high, having 
brownifh branches, with but few prickles; and large, 
double, finely-marbled, red flowers.—Red-and-yellow 
Auflrian rofe, grows five or fix feet high, having (lender 
reddifh-branches, armed with fhort brownifh aculea ; 
and with flowers of a reddifh copper colour on one fide, 
the other fide yellow. This is a curious variety, and 
the flowers affume a Angularly agreeable appearance.— 
Yellow Auftrian rofe, grows five or fix feet high, ha¬ 
ving reddifh very prickly fhoots; and numerous bright- 
yellow flowers.—Double yellow rofe, grows fix or feven 
feet high; with brownifh branches, armed with nume¬ 
rous large and (mail yelloWifh prickles ; and large very 
double yellow flowers.—Frankfort rofe, grows eight or 
ten feet high, is a vigorous (hooter, with brownifh 
branches thinly armed with ftrong prickles ; and pro¬ 
duces largifh double purplifh-red flowers, that blow ir¬ 
regularly, and have but little fragrance. 

4. The centifolia, or hundred-leaved red rofe, &c. 
grows from about three or four to fix or eight feet 
high, in different forts, all of them hifpid and prickly ; 
pinnated three and five lobed leaves; and large very 
double red flowers, having very numerous petals, and 
of different (hades in the varieties. The varieties are, 
—common Dutch hundred-leaved rofe, grows three or 
four feet high, with ered greenifh branches, but mo¬ 
derately armed with prickles; and large remarkably 
double red flowers, with fhort regularly arranged petals. 


—Blufh hundred leaved rofe, grows like the oilier, with Kofu. 
large very double pale-red flowers.—Provence rofe, '**’ 
grows five or fix feet, with greenifh-brown prickly 
branches, and very large double globular red flowers, 
with large petals folding over one another,- more or Ids 
in the varieties.—The varieties are, common red Pro¬ 
vence rofe, and pale Provence rofe ; both of which ha¬ 
ving larger and fomewhat loofer petals than the fol¬ 
lowing fort.—Cabbage Provence rofe; having the- pe¬ 
tals clofely folded over one another like cabbages— 

Dutch cabbage rofe, very large, and cabbages tolerably. 

—Childing Provence rofe—Great royal role, grows fix 
or eight feet high, producing remarkably large, fome¬ 
what loofe, but very elegant flowers_All thefe are 

large double red flowers, fomewhat globular at firft 
blowing, becoming gradually a little fpreading at top, 
and are all very ornamental fragrant rofes.—-Mofs Pro¬ 
vence rofe, fuppofed a variety of the common rofe; 
grows eredlly four or five feet high, having brownifh 
ftalks and branches, very clofely armed with fhort 
prickles, and double crimfon-red flowers; having the 
calyx and upper part of the peduncle furrounded with 
a rough moffy-like fubftance, effeiling a curious Angu¬ 
larity. This is a fine delicate rofe, of a high fragrance, 
which, together with its molly calyx, renders it of great 
eftimation as a curiofity. 

5. The cinnamomea, or cinnamon rofe, grows five or 
fix feet high, or more, with purplifh branches thinlv 
aculeated ; pinnated five or feven lobed leaves, having al- 
raoft inermous petioles, fmooth pedunculi, and fmooth 
globular germina; with fmall purplifh-red cinnamon- 
feented flowers early in May. There are varieties with, 
double flowers. 

6. The Alpina, or Alpine inermous rofe, grows five 
or fix feet high, having fmooth or unarmed reddifh 
branches, pinnated feven-lobed fmooth leaves, fomewhat 
hifpid pedunculi, oval germina, and deep-red fingle 
flowers; appearing in May. This fpecies, as being 
free from all kind of armature common to the other 
forts of rofes, is efteemed as a Angularity ; and from 
this property is often called the virgin rofe. 

7. The Carolina, or Carolina and Virginia rofe, &c. 
grows fix or eight feet high, or more, having fmooth 
reddifh branches, very thinly aculeated ; pinnated feven¬ 
lobed fmooth leaves, with prickly foot-ftalks ; fomewhat 
hifpid pedunculi, globofe hifpid germen, and fingle red 
flowers in clufters, appearing moftly in Auguft and 
September. The varieties are, dwarf Pennfylvania rofe. 

■with fingle and double red flowers—American pale-red 
rofe. This fpecies and varieties grow naturally in dif¬ 
ferent parts of North America; theyeffedt a fire varie¬ 
ty in our gardens, and are in eftimation for their late- 
flowering property, as they often continue in blow from 
Auguft until Odfober; and the flowers are fuccecded 
by numerous red berry-like heps in autumn, caufing a 
variety all winter. 

8. The villofa, or villofe apple-bearing rofe, grows 
fix or eight feet high, having ftrong eredt brownifh 
fmooth branches ; aculeated fparfedly pinnated feven¬ 
lobed villofe or hairy leaves, downy underneath, with 
prickly foot-ftalks, hifpid peduncles, a globular prickly 
germen ; and large fingle red flowers, fucceeded by- 
large round prickly heps, as big as little apples. This 
fpecies merits admittance into every collediion as a cu¬ 
riofity for die Angularity of its fruit, both for variety 
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and ufe; far it having a thick pulp of an agreeable 
•' acid relilh, is often made into a tolerable good fweet- 
meat. 

9. The pirrpinellifolia, or burnet-leaved rofe, grew? 
about a yard high, aculeated fparfedly; fmall neatly 
pinnated feven-lobed leaves, having obtufe folioles and 
rough petioles, fmooth peduncules, a globular fmooth 
germen, and linall fingle flowers. There are varieties 
with red flowers—and with white flowers. They grow 
wild in England, &c. and are cultivated ill fhrubbe- 
lies for variety. 

10. The fpinociflima, or mod fpipous, dwarf burnet- 
leaved rofe, - commonly, called Scotch rofe, grows but 
two or three feet high, very clofely armed with fpines; 
fmall neatly pinnated feven-lobed leaves, with prickly 
foot-ftalks, prickly pedunculi, oval fmooth germen, and 
numerous fmall Angle flowers, fucceeded by round dark- 
purple heps. The varieties are, common white-flowered 

—red-flowered-ftriped-flowered-=—marble-flowered* 

They grow naturally in England, Scotland, &c. The 
flrft variety rifes near a yard high, the others- hut pne 
or two feet, all of which, are Angle-flowered ; but the 
flowers being numerous all oyer the branches, make a 
pretty appearance in the collection. 

n. The eglapteiia, eglantine rofe, or fweet briar, 
grows five or fix feet high, having green branches, 
armed with ftrong fpines fparfedly ; pinnated feven- 
lobed odoriferous leaves, with acute folioles and rough 
foot-halts, fmooth pedunculi, gipbular fmooth germina, 
and fmall pale-red flowers. The varieties are, common 
fmgle-flowered—femi-double flowered——double-flower¬ 
ed—biulh double-flowered;—yellow-flowered. This fpe- 
cies grows naturally in fome parts of England, and in 
Switzerland. It claims, culture in every garden for fhe 
odoriferous property of its leaves; and fhould be plant¬ 
ed in the border?, and other compartments contiguous 
to walks, or near the habitation, where the plants will 
impart their refrefhing fragrance very profufely ail 
around ; and the young branches- are excellent for im¬ 
proving the p,dqur of nofe-gays and bpw-pots. 

12. The njofehata, or mufk-role, fuppofed to be a 
variety only of the ever-greeq mufk-rofe, hath weak 
fmooth green ftalks and branches, rifing by fupport 
from fix to eight or ten feet high or more, thinly arm¬ 
ed with ftrong fpines j pinnated feven-lobed fmooth 
leaves, with prickly foot-ftalks ; hifpid peduncles ; oval 
bifpid germen ; and all the branches terminated by large 
umbellate clufters of pure-white mufk-feented flowers in 
Apguft, &c. 

13. The fem.pervirens, or eyer-green mufk-rpfe, hath 
a fomewhat trailing ftalk and branches, rifing by flip- 
port five or fix feet high or more, having a fmooth bark 
armed.with prickles ; pinnated fiye-lobed fmooth fhining 
evergreen leaves, with prickly petioles, hifpid pedunculi, 
oval hifpid germen ; and all the branches terminated by 
clufters of pure-white flowers of a mufjey fragrance ; ap¬ 
pealing the end of July, and in Auguft. The femper- 
vir.ept property of this elegant fpecies renders it a curi- 
ofity among the tofy tribe ; it alfp makes a fine appear¬ 
ance as a flowering ftirub. There is one variety, the 
deciduous,mufk-rofe abovementioned. This fpecies and 
variety flower in Auguft, and is remarkable for produ¬ 
cing them numerpufly in clufters, continuing in fuccef- 
fion till October or November. 

The .above 13 fpecies of rofa, and their refpeftive va- 
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rieties, are of the fhrub kin.d; all deciduous, except the 
laflfort, and of hardy growth, flicceeding in any com¬ 
mon foil and fituation, and flowering annually In great 
abundance from May till October, in different forts; 
though the general flowering ieafon for the principal 
part of them is June and July : byt in a full colledtion 
of the different fpecies, the blow is continued jn con- 
ftant fucceffion feveral momhs, even fometimes. from 
May till near Chriftmas ; producing their flowers uni¬ 
versally on die fame year’s (hoofs, riflng from thofe the 
year before, generally on long pedunculi, each termi¬ 
nated by one or more rofes, which in their charadteri- 
flic ftate confift each of five large petals and many fta- 
mina ; but in the doubjes,, t^e petals are very numerous ; 
and in fome forts, the flowers are fucceeded by fruit ri¬ 
pening to a red colour in autumn, and winter, from the 
feed of which the plants may be railed : but the moft 
certain and eligible mode of propagating moft of the 
forts is by fuckers and layers; and by which methods 
they may be increafed very expeditioufly in great abun¬ 
dance. 

The white and red rofes are ufed in medicine. The 
former diftilled with waver yields a fmall portion of a 
butyracepus oil, whofe flavour exadtly refembles that of 
the rofes themfelves. This oil and the diftilfed water 
are very ufeful and agreeable cordials. Thefe rofes a]- 
fo, befides the cordial and aromatic virtues which refld^ 
in their volatile parts, have a mild purgative one, which 
remains entire jh the decoiftion left after diftillatiop. 
The red rof?, 0 n the contrary, has an aftringent and 
gratefully corroborating virtue. 

ROSA (Salvator), an admirable painter, born at 
Naples in 1614. He was firft inftru&ed by Francefco 
Francazano, a kinfman : but the death of his fjsuher 
reduced him to fell drawings fketched upon paper for 
any thing he could get; one of which happening tp 
fall into the hands of Lanfranc, he tpok him under his 
protedfion, and enabled him to enter the fchool of 
Spagnoletto, and tp be taught moreover by Daniel 
Falcone, a diftinguifhed painter of battles a); Naples. 
.Salvator had a fertile imagination. He ftudied nature 
with attention and judgment; and always reprefented 
her to the greateft advantage: for every tree, rock, 
clpud, or fituation, that enters into his cpmpofition, 
fhows an elevation of thought that extorts admiration. 
He was' equally eminent for painting .battles, animals, 
fea or land ftorms; and he executed thefe different 
fubjedts in fuch tafte as renders his works readily di- 
ftinguifhable from all others. His pieces are exceed¬ 
ingly fcarce and valuable ; one of the moft capital is {fla f t 
reprefenting Saul apd the witch of Endor, which was 
preferved at Verfailles. He died in 1673 > and as his 
paintings are in fe.w hands, he is more generally known 
by his prints ; of which he etched a great number. He 
painted landscapes more than hiftpry ; but his prints 
are chiefly hiflorical. The capital landfcape 0/ tjtis mat¬ 
ter at Chifyvick is a noble piffure. jjoweyer, he is fai,d 
tp have been ignorant of the management of light, and 
t > have fometimes (haded faces in a difagreeable manner. 
He was however a man of undoubted genius ; of which 
he has given frequent fpecimens in his works. A roving 
difpofitipp, to which he is faid to have given full fcope, 
feems to have added a wildnef? to all his thoughts. 
We are told that he fpent the early part of his life in 
a tropp of banditti; and that the rocky defolate feenes 
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Rofacea iii which he was aecudomed to take refuge, furnifiied 
I! him with thofe romantic ideas in landfcape, of which he 
Rofamond . p 0 exceedingly fond, and in the defeription of which 
he fo greatly excels. His rollers, as his detached fi¬ 
gures are commonly called, are fuppofed alfo to have 
been taken from the life. 

Salvator Rofa is fcfficiently known as a painter; 
but until now we never heard of him as a mufician. 
Among the mtifical manuferipts purchafed at Rome 
by Dr Burney, was a mufic book of Salvator, in 
which are many airs and cantatas of different ma¬ 
ilers, and eight entire cantatas, written, fet, and tran- 
icribed by this celebrated painter himfelf. From the 
fpecimen of his talents for mufic here given, we make 
no fcruple of declaring, that he had a truer genius 
for this feience, in point of melody, than any of his 
predecefiors or cotemporaries : there is alfo a ftrength 
of expreffion in his verfes, which fets him far above the 
middle rank as a poet. Like moll other artifts of 
real original merit, he complains of the ill ufage of the 
world, and the difficulty he finds in procuring a bare 
fubfiltence. 

ROSACEA. See Gutta Rofacea. 

ROSACEOUS, among botanifts, an appellation 
given to fuch flowers as are compofed of feveral petals 
or leaves difpofed in a fort of circular form, like thofe 
of a rofe. 

ROSAMOND, daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, 
was a young lady of exquifite beauty, fine accomplifh- 
ments, and bled with a mod engaging wit and fweetnefs 
of temper. She had been educated, according to the 
cudom of the times, in the nunnery of Goddow ; and 
the popular dory of her is as follows : Henry II. faw 
her, loved her, declared his paffion, and triumphed over 
her honour. To avoid the jealoufy of his queen Eli¬ 
nor, he kept her in a wonderful labyrinth at Wood- 
dock, and by his connexion with her had William 
Longfword earl of Salifbury, and Geoffroy biffiop of 
Lincoln. On Henry's abfence in France, however, 
on account of a rebellion in that country, tire queen 
iound means to difeover her, and though druck with 
her beauty, fhe recalled fufficient refentment to poifon 
her. The queen, it is faid, difeovered her apartment 
by a thread of (ilk ; but how (lie came by it is different¬ 
ly related. This popular dory is not however fupport- 
ed by hidory ; feveral writers mention no more of her, 
than that the queen fo vented her fpleen on Rofamond 
as that the lady lived not long after. Other writers 
affert that (he died a natural death ; and the dory of her 
being poiloned is thought to have arifenfrom the figure 
of a cup on her tomb. She was buried in the church 
of Goddow, oppofite to the high altar, where her body 
remained till it was ordered to be removed with every 
mark of difgrace by Hugh bifhop of Lincoln, in 1191. 
She was, however, by many confidered as a faint after 
her death, as appears from an infeription on a crofs 
which Leland fays flood near Goddow : 

Slut meat hac oret , Jignuin falutis a'lore!, 

Utqire fibi deiur •veniam. Rofamunda precetur. 

Orofe’s And alfo try the following dory: Rofamond, during 
her refidence at her bower, made feveral vifits to God- 
and Wales ^ ow > where being frequently reproved for the life file 
vol. iv. ’ led* a nd threatened with the confequences in a future 
p. 176, be. ftale, fhe always anfvered, that fhe knew fhe fiiould be' 
Vol. XVI. 


hived ; and ns a to sen to them, fhowed a tree which Hie Kofi.-y 
faid would be turned into a done when fire was with if 
the faints in heaven. Soon after her death this won- R ^” nl 
derful metamorphofis happened, and the done was 
fiiown to drangers at Goddow till the time of the dif- 
folution. 

ROSARY, among the Roman catholics. See Chav- 
let- 

ROSBACH, a town of Germany', in Saxony, fa¬ 
mous for a vifiory obtained here by the king of Pruffia 
over the Trench, on November 5. 1757, in which 
10,000 of the French were killed or taken prifoners, 
with the lofs of no more than 500 Pruffians. See Prus¬ 
sia, n° 30. 

ROSCHILD, a town of Denmark, in the ifie of 
Zealand, with a bifiiop’s fee and a fmall univerfity. It 
is famous for a treaty concluded here in 1658 ; and in 
the great church there are feveral tombs of the kings 
of Denmark. It is feated at the bottom of a fmall bay, 
in E. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 55. 40. 

ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, in the pro¬ 
vince of Connaught, bounded on the well by the river 
Sue, on the ead by the Shannon, on the north by the 
Curlew mountains, on the fouth and fouth-ead by the 
King’s county and part of Galway. Its length is 35 
miles, its breadth 28. The air of the county, both 
on the plains and mountains, is healthy ; the foil yields 
plenty of grafs, with fome corn, and feeds numerous 
herds of cattle. The Curlew mountains on the north 
are very high and deep; and, till a road with great 
labour and difficulty was cut through them, were im- 
paffable. 

Roscommon, which gives the title of earl to the 
family of Dillon, and name to the county, though not 
large, is both a parliamentary borough and the county 
town. 

ROSCOMMON (Wentworth Dillon, earl of), n 
celebrated poet of the 17th century, was the fon of 
James Dillon carl of Rofcommon ; and was born in 
Ireland, under the adminiflration of the fird earl of 
Strafford, who was his uncle, and from whom he re¬ 
ceived the name of Wentworth at his baptifm. He 
paded his infancy in Ireland ; after which the earl of 
Strafford fent for him into England, and placed him at 
his own feat in Yorkfhire, under the tuition of Dr Hall, 
afterwards bifhop of Norwich, who inftrudted him in 
Latin, without teaching him the common rules of gram¬ 
mar, which he could never retain in his memory, and 
yet he learnt to write in that language with claffical ele¬ 
gance and propriety. On the earl of Strafford’s being 
impeached, he went to complete his education at Caen 
in Normandy ; and after fome years travelled to Rome, 
where he became acquainted with the mod valuable re¬ 
mains of antiquity, and in particular was well fkilled in 
medals, and learned to fpeak Italian with fuch grace and 
fluency, that he was frequently taken for a native. 

He returned to England foon after the Reftoration, and 
was made captain of the band of peniioners ; but a dis¬ 
pute with the lord privy-feal, about a part of his edate* 
obliged him to refign his pod, and revifit his native coun¬ 
try, where the duke of Ormond appointed him captain 
of the guards. He was unhappily very fond of ga¬ 
ming ; and as he was returning to his lodgings from a 
gaming-table in Dublin, he was attacked in the dark by 
three ruffians, who were employed to aflaffinate him. 
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Rouotv.- The earl defended himfelf with fucli refolution, that 
* le difpatched one of the aggreffors, when a gen¬ 
tleman palling that way took his part, and difarmed 
another, on which the third fought his fafety in flight. 
This generous afliftant was a dilbanded officer of good 
family and fair reputation, but reduced to poverty; 
and his lordfhip rewarded his bravery by refigning to 
him his poft of captain of the guards. He at length 
returned to London ; when he was made mafter of the 
horfe to the duchefs of York, and married the lady 
Frances, eldeft daughter of Richard earl of Burling¬ 
ton, who had been the wife of Colonel Courtney. He 
here diftinguifhed himfelf by his writings : and in imi¬ 
tation of thofe learned and polite affemblies with which 
he had been acquainted abroad, began to form a fo- 
ciety for refining and fixing the ftandard of the Eng- 
lifh language, in which his great friend Mr Dryden 
was a principal afliftant. This fcheme was entirely de¬ 
feated by the religious commotions which enfued on 
king James’s acceffion to the throne. In 1683 he was 
feized with the gout; and being too impatient of pain, 
he permitted a bold French empiric to apply a repel-, 
ling medicine, in order to give him prefent relief; which 
drove the diftemper into his bowels, and in a fhort time 
put a period to his life, in January 1684. He was 
buried with great pomp in Weftminfter-abbey. 

His poems, which are not numerous, are in the body 
of Englifh poetry colledted by Dr Johnfon. His 
“ Effay on Tranflated Verfe,” and his tranflation of 
•“ Horace’s Art of Poetry,” have great merit. Wal¬ 
ler addreffed a poem to his lordfhip upon the latter, 
when he was 75 years of age. “ In the writings of 
this nobleman we view (fays Fenton) the image of a 
mind naturally ferious and folid ; richly furnifhed and 
adorned with all the ornaments of art and fcience ; and 
thofe ornaments unaffedtedly difpofed in the moft regu¬ 
lar and elegant order. His imagination might proba¬ 
bly have been more fruitful and fprightly, if his judge¬ 
ment had been lefs fevere; but that feverity (delivered 
in a mafculine, clear, fuccimft ftyle) contributed to 
make him fo eminent in the didattical manner, that no 
man, with juftice, can affirm he was ever equalled by 
any of our nation, without confeffing at the fame time 
that he is inferior to none. In fome other kinds of 
writing his genius feems to have wanted fire to attain 
the point of perfe&ion ; but who can attain-it? He 
was a man of an amiable difpofition, as well as a good 
poet; as Pope, in his ‘ Effay on Criticifm,’ hath tefti- 
fied in the following lines : 

-Rofcommon not more learn’d than good, 

With manners generous as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And everj author’s merit but his own.” 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned fo diftindlly as he ought, and, what is 
yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only correCt writer in verfe before Addifon ; and that, 
if there are not fo many or fo great beauties in his com- 
pofitions as in thofe of fome contemporaries, there are 
•at leaft fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft praife ; for 
Pope has celebrated him as the only moral writer of 
King Charles’s reign: 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 


Of Rofcommon’s works, the judgment of the public Rofe. 
feems to be right. He is elegant, but not great; he 
never labours after exquifite beauties, and he feldom 
falls into grofs faults. His verfification is fmooth, but 
rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably exaCt. 

He improved tafte, if he did not enlarge knowledge, 
and may be numbered among the benefactors to Eng- 
lifh literature. 

ROSE, in botany. See Rosa. 

Eflence of Roses. See Roses Otter. 

Rose of Jericho, fo called becaufe it grows in the 
plain of Jericho, though it did not originally grow 
there. It has perhaps been fo named by travellers who 
did not know that it was brought from Arabia Petraea. 

Rofe bullies are frequently found in the fields about 
Jericho ; but they are of afpecies much inferior to thofe 
fo much extolled in Scripture, the flowers of which 
fome naturalifts pretend to have in their cabinets. 

<e The rofe Ihrub of Jericho (fays Mariti) is a fmall Travels 
plant, with a bulhy root, about an inch and a half in through 
length. It has a number of ftems which diverge from 
the earth : they are covered with few leaves ; but it is a e me ‘ 
loaded with flowers, which appear red when in bud, 
turn paler as they expand, and at length become white 
entirely. Thefe flowers appear to me to have a great 
refemblance to thofe of the elder-tree ; with this diffe- 
' rence, that they are entirely deftitute of fmell The 
ftems never rife more than four or five inches fiom the 
ground. This Ihrub ftie.ds its leaves and its flowers as it 
withers. Its branches then bend in the middle, and 
becoming entwined with each other to the top, form a 
kind of globe. This happens during the great heats ; 
but during moift and rainy weather they again open 
and expand. 

“ In this country of ignorance and fuperftition, 
people do not judge with a philofophical eye of the al¬ 
ternate fhutting and opening of this plant: it appears, 
to them to be a periodical miracle, which heaven ope¬ 
rates in order to make known the events of this world. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring cantons come and 
examine thefe fhrubs when they are about to under¬ 
take a journey, to form an alliance, to conclude any 
affair of importance, or on the birth of a fon. If the 
ftems of the plants are open, they do not doubt of fuc- 
cefs^ but they account it a bad omen to fee them {hut, 
and therefore renounce their projed if it be not too 
late. 

“ This plant is neither fubject to rot nor to wither. 

It will bear to be tranfplanted ; and thrives without de¬ 
generating in any kind of foil whatever.” 

Roses Otter (or effential oil of), is obtained from 
rofes by Ample diftillaiion, and may be made in the 
following manner : A quantity of frefh rofes, for ex¬ 
ample 40 pounds, are put in a ftill with 60 pounds of 
water, the rofes being left as they are with their ca¬ 
lyxes, but with the ftems cut clofe. The mafs is then 
well mixed together with the hands, and a gentle fire 
is made under the ftill; when the water begins to grow 
hot, and fumes to rife, thq cap of the ftill is put on, 
and the pipe fixed ; the chinks'are then well luted with 
pafte, and cold water put on lire refrigeratory at top : 
the receiver is alfo adopted at the end of the pipe ; and 
the fire is continued under the ftill, neither too violent 
nor too weak. When the impregnated water begins 
to come over, and the ftill is very hot, the fire is leffen- 
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Rofe, ed by gentle degrees, and the di ft illation continued till 
Rofetto. pounds of water are come over, which is generally 
done in about four or five hours ; this rofe-water is to 
be poured again on a frefh quantity (40 pounds) of 
roles, and from 15 to 20 pounds of water are to be 
drawn by diftillation, following the fame procefs as be 
fore. The rofc-water thus made and cohobated will lie 
found, if the rofes were good and frefti, and the diftil¬ 
lation carefully, performed, highly fcented with the 
rofes. It is then poured into pans either of earthen 
ware or of tinned metal, and left expofed to the frelh 
air for the night. The otter or effimce will be found 
in the morning congealed, and fwimming on the top 
of the water ; this is to be carefully feparated and col- 
leded either with a thin ftiell or a Ikimmer, and pour¬ 
ed into a vial. When a certain quantity has thus been 
obtained, the water and feces muft be feparated from 
the clear eflence, which, with refped to the firft, will 
not be difficult to do, as the eflence congeals with a 
flight cold, and the water may then be made to run 
off. If, after that, the eflence is kept fluid by heat, 
the feces will fubfide, and may be feparated ; but if the 
operation has been neatly performed, thefe will be little 
or none. The feces are highly perfumed as the ef- 
fence, and muft be kept, after as much of the effence 
has been fkimmed from the rofe-water as could be. 
The remaining water (hould be ufed for frelh diftil- 
lations, inllead of common water, at leaft as far as it 
will go. 

The above is the whole procefs, as given in the Afia- 
* Vol. I. tic Refearches by lieutenant-colonel Poiier *, of making 
p. 322. genuine otter of rofes. But attempts (he fays) are of¬ 
ten made to augment the quantity, though at the ex¬ 
pence of the quality. Thus the rafpings of fandal- 
wood, which contain a deal of eflential oil, are ufed ; 
but the impofition is eaftly difcovered, both by the fmell, 
and becaufe the eflential oil of fandal-wood will not 
congeal in common cold. In other places they adul¬ 
terate the otter by diftilling with the rofes a fweet- 
fcented grafs, which colours it of a high clear green. 
This does not congeal in a flight cold. There are nume¬ 
rous other modes, far more palpable, of adulteration. 
The quantity of eflential oil to be obtained from rofes 
is very precarious, depending on the fkill of the diftil- 
ler, on the quality of the rofes, and the favourablenefs 
of the feifon. The colour of the otter is no criterion 
of its goodnefs, quality, or country. The calyxes by 
no means diminilh the quality of otter, nor do they im¬ 
part any green colour to it. They indeed augment the 
quantity, but the trouble neceflary to ftrip them is fuch 
as to prevent their being often ufed. 

Ro$F.-Nolle, an ancient Englilh gold coin, firft 
ftruck in the reign of Edward III. It was formerly 
current at 6s. 8d. and fo called becaufe flamped with 
a rofe. See Money. 

RosE-lVocd. See Aspalathus. 

ROSETTQ, a town of Africa, in Egypt, is plea- 
fantly ftcuated on the weft fide of that branch of the 
Nile called by the ancients Bollhitium, affiimed by He¬ 
rodotus to have been formed by art ; the town and 
cattle being on the right hand as you enter that river. 
Any one that fees the hills about Rofetto would judge 
that they had been the ancient barriers of the fea, and 
conclude that the fea has not loft more ground than the 
fpace between the hills and the water. 


Rofetto is efteemed one of the pleafar.teft places Rofittu, 
in Egypt: it is about two .miles long, and confitis Roficru- 
only of two or three ftreets. The country about it is c '* t s< 
molt delightful and iertiie, as is all the whole Delta 
on the other fide of the Nile, exhibiting the mnft plea- 
fant profped of gardens, orchards, and corn-fields, ex¬ 
cellently well cultivated. The cable ftands about two 
miles north of the town, on the weft fide of the river. 

It is a fquare building, with round towers at the four 
corners, mounted with fome pieces of brafs cannon. 

The walls are of brick, cafed with ftone, fuppofed to 
have been built in the time of the holy war, though 
fince repaired by Cheyk Begh. At a little diftance 
lower, on the other fide of the river,, is a platform, 
mounted with fome guns, and to the eaft of it are the 
fait lakes, out of which they gather great quantities of 
that commodity. At fome farther diftance,. failing up- 
the river, we fee a high mountain, on which ftands an 
old building that ferves for a watch-tower. From this 
eminence is diicovered a large and deep gulph, in form 
of a crefcent, which appears to have been the work of 
art, though it be now filled up, and difcovers nothing, 
but its ancient bed. Rofetto is grown a confiderable 
place for commerce, and hath fome good manufadures 
in the linen and cotton way; hut its chief bufinefs is 
the carriage of goods to Cairo, all the European 
merchandife being brought thither from Alexandria by 
fea, and carried in other boats to that capital t as thofe 
that are brought down from it on the Nile are there , 
fhipped off for Alexandria ; on which account the Eu¬ 
ropeans have here their vice-confuls and fadors to- 
tranfad their bufinefs ; and the government maintains 
a beigh, a cuftomhoufe, and a garrifon, to keep all f.fe 
and quiet. 

In the country to the north of Rofetto are delight¬ 
ful gardens, full,of orange, lemon, and citron trees, and 
almoft all forts of fruits, with a variety of groves of 
palm-trees ; and when the fields are green with rice, it 
adds greatly to the beauty of the country. It is about 
25 miles north-eaft of Alexandria, and too north-well 
of Cairo. E. Long. 30. 45. N. Lat. 31, 30. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name affirmed by a fed! or 
cabal of hermetical philofophers; who arofe, as it has 
been faid, or at leaft became firft taken notice of, in 
Germany, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

They bound themfelves together by a folemn fecret, 
which they allfwore inviolably to preferve ; and obliged 
themfelves, at their admiffion into the order, to a ftrid 
obfervance of certain eftablifhed rules. They pretend¬ 
ed to know all fciences, and chiefly medicine j whereof 
they publifhed themfelves the reftorers. They pretend¬ 
ed to be matters of abundance of important fecrets, and, 
among others, that of the philofopher’s ftone ; all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition from the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnofo- 
phifts. They have been diftinguifhed by feveral names, 
accommodated to the feveral branches of their dodrine. 

Becaufe they pretend to protrad the period of human 
life, by means of certain noftrums, and even to reftore 
youth, they were called Immortales; as they pretend¬ 
ed to know all things, they have been called Illuminati ; 
and becaufe they have made no appearance for feveral 
years, unlefs the fed of Illuminated which lately ftarted 
up on the continent derives its origin from them, they 
have been called the invifille brothers. Their fociety is 
3 R 2 frequently 
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Rofii 1 u- frequently figned by tlie letters F. R. C. which home 
. among them interpret fiatres roris eofti ; it being pre¬ 
tended, that the matter of the philofopher’s ftone is 
dew concoded, exalted, &c. Some, who are no friends 
to free-mafonry, make the prefent flourifhing fociety 
of free-mafons a branch of Roficrufians; or rather the 
Roficruflans themfelves, under a new name or relation, 
viz. as retainers to building. And it is certain, there 
are fome free-malons who have all the characters of 
Roficruflans ; but how the asra and original of ma- 
fbnry (fee Masokry), and that of Roficrucianifm, here 
fixed from Naudzus, who has written exprefsly on the 
lutjedt, confift, we leave others to judge. 

. Notwithftanding the pretended antiquity of the Rofi- 
crucians, it is probable that the alchemifts, Paraceliifts, 
or fire-philofophers, who fpread themfelves through al- 
mOft all Europe about the clofe of the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, affumed about this period the obfcure and ambi¬ 
guous title of Rolicrucian brethren, which commanded 
at firft fome degree of refped, as it feemed to be bor¬ 
rowed from the arms of Luther, which were a crofs 
placed upon a rofe. But the denomination evidently 
appears to be derived from the fcience of chemiftry. It 
is not compounded, fays Mofheim, as many imagine, of 
the two words rofa and crux, which fignify rofe and 
cfofs, but of the latter of thefe words, and the Latin 
ros, which fignifies dew. Of all natural bodies, dew 
was deemed the molt powerful dilfolvent of gold ; and 
the crofs, in the chemical language, is equivalent to 
light, becaufe the figure of a crofs exhibits, at the 
lame time, the three letters of which the word lux, or 
light, is compounded. Now lux is called, by this fed, 
the feed or menftruum of the red dragon, or, in other 
words, that grofs and corporeal light which, when pro¬ 
perly digelted and modified, produces gold. Hence it 
follows, if this etymology be admitted, that a Roficru- 
cian philofopher is one who, by the intervention and ai- 
iiftance of the dew, feeks for light, or, in other words, 
the fubftance called the philofopher’s Hone. The true 
, meaning and energy of this denomination did not efcape 
the penetration and fagacity of Gaffendi, as appears by 
his Exa'men Philofoph’ta Fluddancr, feel. 15. tom. iii. p. 
261. And it Was more fully explained by Renaudor, 
in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. 87. 

At the head of thefe fanatics were Robert Fludd, an 
En^lifh phyfician, Jacob Belimcn, and Michael Mayer ; 
but if rumour may be credited, the prefent Illuminated 
have a head of higher rank. The common princi¬ 
ples, which ferve as a kind of centre of union to the 
Rolicrucian fociety, are the following : They all main¬ 
tain, that the dilHlution of bodies, by the power of 
fire, is the only way by which men can arrive at true 
wifdom, and come to difeern the fir'll principles of 
things. They a'l acknowledge a certain analogy and 
harmony between the powers of nature and the doc¬ 
trines of religion ; and believe that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by the fame laws with which he 
rules the kingdom of nature; and hence they are led to 
life chemical denominations to exprefs the truths of reli¬ 
gion. They all hold, that there is a fort of divine en¬ 
ergy, or foul, diffuf-d through the frame of the uni- 
verfe, which fome call the argheus , others the univerfal 
fpirit , and which others mention under different appel¬ 
lations. 1 hey all talk in the moll fuperftitious manner 
qf what they call the iiguatures of things, of the power 


of the flars over all corporeal beings, and their particu- Rofier 
lar influence upon the human race, of the efficacy of SI 
magic, and the various ranks and orders of demons.— R«Uin. 
Thefe demons they divide into two orders, fylphs and 
gnomes; which fupplied the beautiful machinery of 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock. In fine, the Roficrucians and 
all their fanatical defeendants agree in throwing out the 
mofl crude incomprehenfible notions and ideas, in the 
moll obfcure, quaint, and unufual expreffions.—Mofh. 

Eccl. Hi ft. vol. iv. p. 266, &c. Englifh edition, 8vo. 

See Behmen and Theosophists. 

ROSIER. See Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines, a town of France, in 
Lorraine, and in the bailiwick of Nancy, famous for 
its falt-works. The works that king Staniflaus made 
here are much admired. It is feated on the river Mu- 
ert, in E. Long. 6. 27. N. Lat. 48. 32. 

ROSKILD, formerly the royal refidence and me¬ 
tropolis of Denmark, Hands at a fmall diftance from 
the Bay of Ifefiord, not far from Copenhagen. In its 
flourifhing ftate it was of great extent, and comprifed 
Within its walls 27 churches, and as many convents.— 

Its prefent circumference is fcarcely half an Englilh 
mile, and it contains only about 16,20 fouls. The 
houfes are of brick, and of a neat appearance. The 
only remains of its original magnificence are the ruins 
of a palace and of the cathedral, a brick building with 
two fpires, in which the kings of Denmark are interred. 

Little of the original building now remains. Accord¬ 
ing to Holberg, it was conftruded of wood, and af¬ 
terwards built with ftone, in the reign of Canute.—- 
From an infeription in the choir, it appears to have been 
founded by Harold VI. who was ftyled king of Den¬ 
mark, England, and Norway. Some verfes, in barba- 
rous Latin, obfeurely allude to the principal incidents 
of his life; adding, that he built this church, and died 
in 980.—See Coxe’s 1 ravels into Poland, Raffia, Swe¬ 
den, and Denmark, vol. ii. p. 323. 

ROSLEY-hill, a village in Cumberland (Eng¬ 
land), with a fair on Whit-Monda), and every fort¬ 
night after till September 29. for horfes, hbfned cattle, 
and linen cloth. 

ROSLIN, or Roskelyn, a place in the county of 
Mid Lothian in Scotland, remarkable for an ancient 
chapel and caftle. The chapel was founded in 1446, 
by St Clare, prince of Orkney, for a provolt, fix pre¬ 
bendaries-, and two Tinging boys. The outiide is or¬ 
namented with a multitude of pinnacles, and variety of 
ludicrous fculpture. The infide is 69 feet long, the 
breadth 34, iupported by two rows of cluftered pil¬ 
lars, between feven and eight feet high, with an aifle 
on each fide. The arches are obtufeiy Gothic. Thefe 
arches are continued acrofs the fide-aifles, but the centre 
of the church is one continued arch, elegantly divided 
into compartments, and finely fculptured. The capitals 
of the pillars are enriched with roliage, and a variety 
of figures ; and amidft a heavenly concert appears a che¬ 
rubim blowing the ancient Highland bagp.pes. The 
caftle is feated on a peninfulated rock, in a deep glen 
far beneath, and acceftible by a bridge of great height. 

This had been the feat of the great family of Sinclair. 

Of this houfe Was Oliver, favourite of James V. and 
the Innocent caufe of the lofs of the battle of Solway 
Mofs, by reafon of the envy of the nobility on account 
of his being preferred to the command. 


Near. 
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Roffln, Near this place the Englifh received three defeats 
Rofmari- ; n one day under John de Segrave the Englifh regent 
■_ nU . S ' »_ Scotland in 1302., The Scots, under their generals 
Cummin and Frafer, had refolved to furprife Segrave ; 
•with which view they began their march on the night 
of Saturday preceding the firft Sunday of Lent, and 
reached the Englilh army by break of day. Segrave, 
however, had time to have fallen back upon the other 
divifion which lay behind him ; but, either defpifing hh 
enemies too mach, or thinking that he would be di/ho¬ 
noured by a retreat, he encountered the Scots; the 
confequence of which was, that he himfelf was madfe 
prifoner, and all his men either killed or taken, except 
fuch as fled to the other divifion. As in this routed di- 
viflon there had been no fewer than 300 knights, each 
of whom brought at leaft five horfemen into the field, 
great part of the Scots infantry quickly furnilhed them- 
ielves with their horfes; but, as they were dividing the 
fpoils, another divifion of the Englilh appeared, and 
the Scots were obliged to fight them alfo. The Englifli, 
after a bloody engagement, were defeated a fecond time; 
which was no fooner done, than the third and moft 
powerful divifion made its appearance. The Scots were 
now quite exhaufted; and, pleading the exceffive la¬ 
bours they had already undergone, earneftly requefted 
their generals to allow them to retreat while it was yet 
in their power. Their two generals, who perhaps knew 
that to be impracticable, reminded them of the caufe for 
which they were fighting, the tyranny of the Englifli, 
&c. and by thefe arguments prevailed upon them to 
fight a third time; though, previous to the engage¬ 
ment, they were reduced to the cruel neceflity of put¬ 
ting all the common foldiers whom they had made pri- 
foners to the fword. The victory of the Scots at this 
time was lefs complete than the other two had been; 
fince they could not prevent the retreat of the Englifli 
to Edinburgh, nor Segrave from being refcued from' 
his captivity. 

ROSMARINUS, rosemary, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the diandria 
clafs of plants, and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Vertiallata. The corolla is unequal, 
with its upper lip bipartite ; the filaments are long, cur¬ 
ved, and Ample, each having a fmall dent. There are 
two fpecies, the anguflifolia and latifolia, or narrow and 
broad leaved r< 1'emary ; of which the fecond has larger 
flowers and a flronger Rent than the other. There are 
two varieties; one of the firfi fort with ftriped leaves, call¬ 
ed the fiver rofemary ; and the other with yellow, whence 
it is called the gotd-Jl •sped rofemary. Thefe plants grow 
naturally in the fouthern parts of France, Spain, and 
Italy ; where, upon dry rocky foils near the fea, they 
thrive prodigiously, and perfume the air in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to be fmelt at a great diftance from the land.— 
However, they are hardy enough to bear the cold of 
our ordinary winters, provided they be planted upon a 
poor, dry, gravelly foil, on which they will endure the 
cold much better than in a richer ground, where, grow¬ 
ing more vigoroufly in fummer, they are more apt to 
be injured by fr<. ft in winter ; nor will they have fuch a 
ftrong aromatic Rent as thofe on a dry and barren foil. 
They are to be propagated either by flips or cuttings., 
Rofemary has a fragrant fmell, and a warm pungent 
bitteriflj tafte, approaching to thofe of lavender: the 
leaves and tender cops are ftrongeft ; ne,tt to thefe, the 


cup of the flower ; the flowers themfelves are confider- Rolf, 
ably the weakeft, but moft pleafant. Aqueous liquors 
extract great fhare of the virtues of rofemary leaves by 
infufion, and elevate them in diftillation; along with 
the water arifes a confiderable quantity of efiential oil, 
of an agreeable ftrong penetrating fmell. Pure fpirit: 
extracts in great perfection the whole aromatic flavour 
of the rofemary, and elevates very little of it in diftil- 
lation; hence the refinous mafs, left upon extracting 
the fpirit, proves an elegant aromatic, very rich in the 
peculiar qualities of the plant. The flowers of rofe¬ 
mary give over great part of their flavour in diftil¬ 
lation with pure fpirit; by watery liquors, their fra¬ 
grance is much injured; by beating, deftroyed. 

ROSS, in Herefordlhire, in England, 119 miles 
from London, is a fine old town, with a good trade, 
on the river Wye. It was made a free borough by 
Henry III. It is a populous place, famous for cyder, 
and was noted in Camden’s time for a manufacture of 
iron-wares. There are in it two charity-fchools, which 
lately have been enriched by a legacy of 2001. per an¬ 
num, from Mr Scott, in Dec. 1786, a fecond Man 
of Rofs. And its market and fairs are well ftored with 
cattle and other provifions. At the weft end cf it 
there is a fine broad caufeway, conftruCted by Mr. John 
Kyrle, the celebrated Man of Rofs, who alfo raifed the 
fpire upward of 100 feet, and inclofed a piece of ground 
with a ftone wall, and funk a refervoir in its centre, for 
the ufe of the inhabitants of the town. He died ill 
1714, aged 90, with the blefling of all who knew him, 
both rich and poor. There cannot be a pleafanter coun¬ 
try than the banks of the Wye, between this town and 
Monmouth. W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 51. 56. 

Ross, a county of Scotland, including Tayne and 
Cromarty, ftretching 80 miles in length, and 78 in 
breadth, is bounded on the weft by the weftern fea, 
and part of the ifle of Sky; by Invernefs, on the fouth ; 
Strathnavern and Sutherland, on the north and north- 
eaft ; and by Cromarty and the Murray-Frith on the eaft. 

Tayne includes the greater part of Rofs, with the ifles 
of Sky, Lewis, and Harries. Cromarty lies on the 
other fide of the Murray-Frith, to the northward of In¬ 
vernefs, extending but 12 miles in length, bounded on 
the louth and eaft by part of Rofs and the Frith of 
Murray, and by the Frith of Cromarty on the north. 

The fliire of Rofs takes up the whole breadth of the 
ifland ; and being much indented with bays and inlets 
from both feas, appears of a very irregular form.— 

Thefe bays afford fafe harbours for {hipping, efpecially 
that of Cromarty, which is capacious enough to con¬ 
tain all the fleets of Europe, being land-locked < n 
every fide, and is in all refpedfs one of the beft har¬ 
bours in the known world. The Frith ofTajne, on 
the eaft fide of the (hire, runs up 25 m : les from the fea, 
as far as the Cape Tarbat, dividing Rofs from Suther- 
land: it is about feven miles broad at the mouth, bur, 
on account of quick-fahds, unfafe for navigation. The 
country cf Rofs is encumbered with huge mountain?, 
on which the fnow lies for the greateft part of the year j 
thefe, however, yield good pafture ; but on the eaftern 
fide, next the Geiman ocean, the ccuntry admits of. 
agriculture, and produces good crops of corn. The 
valleys are fertilized by feveral tiveis, among which we 
reckon the Okel, the Charron, and the Braan ; be- 
fides a number of frdh-water lakes, which indeed are. 

found-. 
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found in every part of the country. The valleys, or 
ftraths, are generally covered with wood ; and near Al- 
frag there are forefts of fir 15 or 20 miles in length, 
well flocked with deer and game of all forts. Great 
numbers of black cattle, horfes, fheep, and goats, are 
fed upon the mountains ; and the fea, rivers, and lakes, 
teem with fifh and fowl. The lochs on the weflern 
coafl abound with herrings in the feafon, particularly 
Loch Eu, about nine miles long, and three in breadth ; - 
one part of this is formed by a bay, or inlet of the fea ; 
and the other is a lake of frefh water. The fides of it 
are covered with wood, where formerly abundance of 
iron was fmelted. Though the middle part of Rofs, 
called Ardrofi , is mountainous and fcarce inhabited, 
the north ■ eaft parts on the rivers Okel, Charron, and 
Frith of Tayne, are fruitful, and abound with villages. 
Coygach and Afsgut, two northerly diftri&s, are bare 
and hilly ; yet they abound with deer and black cattle j 
and we fee feveral good houfes towards the coafl:, where 
there are alfo promontories, and huge rocks of marble. 
Ardmeanach, part of the peninfula betwixt the bays 
of Cromarty and Murray, is a barony, which of old 
bellowed a title on the king of Scotland’s fecond fon. 
The diftriCt of Glen-elchig, on the fouth-weft, was the 
paternal eftate of the earl of Seaforth, chief of the clan 
of Mackenzie : but the laft earl of that name, having 
rifen in rebellion, was in the year 1719 defeated at Glen- 
fhiel, m this very quarter, together with a fmall body 
ot Spaniards by whom he had been joined. His auxi¬ 
liaries were taken j and though he himfelf, with feme 
of his friends, efcaped to the continent, his eftate and 
honours were forfeited. At the fame time, the king’s 
troops, who obtained this viflory, dismantled the cat¬ 
tle of Yion-donnen, frtuated on an ifland in a bay that 
fronts the ifle cf Sky. It belonged to the crown ; but 
the office of heredirary governor was vefted in the earl 
of Seaforth, and here he had ereCted his magazine. 
Rofs is chiefly peopled by the Mackenzies and Frafers, 
two warlike clans, who fpeak Erfe, and live in the 
Highland fafhion. There are fifheries carried on along 
the coafl ; but their chief traffic is with fheep and 
black cattle. The chief towns of Rofs are Channerie, 
Dingwall, Tayne, and Fortrofe. 

ROSSANO, a ftrong town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with an archbi- 
Thop’s fee, and the title of a principality. It is pretty 
large, well peopled, and feated on an eminence furround- 
ed with rocks. There is nothing in this archiepifco- 
pal city that claims much notice; the buildings are 
mean, the ftreets vilely paved and contrived. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants does not exceed 6000, who fubfrft 
by the fale of their oil, the principal objeCt of their 
attention, though the territory produces a greal deal 
of good wine and corn. 

Roilano probably owes its origin to the Roman em¬ 
perors, who confidered it as a poll equally valuable for 
flrength and convenience of traffic. The Marfans, a 
family of French extraction, pofTeffed this territory, 
with the title of prince, from the time of Charles II. 
to that of Alphonfus II. when the laft male heir was, 
by that prince’s order, put to death in Ifchia, where he 
was confined for treafon. It afterwards belonged to 
Bona, queen of Poland, in right of her mother Ifabella, 
daughter to Alphonfus II. and at her deceafe returned 
fco the crown. It was next in the poffeffion of the AU 
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dobrandini, from whom the Borghefi inherited it. So 
late as the 16th century, the inhabitants of this city 
fpoke the Greek language, and followed the rites of the 
eaftern church. Here was formerly the mod celebrated 
rendezvous of the Bafilian monks in Magna Grecia. 
E. Long. 16. 52. N. Lat 39. 45. 

ROS-solis, Sun-dew, an agreeable fpirituous liquor, 
coriipofed of burnt brandy, fugar, cinnamon, and milk- 
water ; and fometimes perfumed with a little mulk. It 
has its nume from being at firft prepared wholly of the 
juice of the plant ros folis, or drofera. See Drosera. 

ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and duchy of Mecklenburg, with an 
univerfity and a very good harbour. It is the belt 
town in this country $ and has go d fortifications, with 
an arfenal. The duke has a ftrong caftle, which may 
be looked upon as a citadel. It is divided into three 
parts, the Old, the New, and the Middle Towns. It 
was formerly one of the Hanfeatic towns, and is {Fill 
Imperial, under the protection of the dake of Meck¬ 
lenburg. It is feated on a lake where the river Varne 
falls into it, and carries large boats. The government 
is in the hands of 24 aldermen, eleCled out of the no¬ 
bility, univerfity, and principal merchants; four of 
whom are burgomafters, two chamberlains, two flew- 
ards for the river, and two judges of civil and criminal 
matters. Thefe 24 are called the Upper Houfe, and 
have in a manner the whole executive power lodged in 
them, with the power of coining money, and electing 
officers. There is alfo a common council of 100 infe¬ 
rior citizens, who are fummoned to give their advice 
upon extraordinary emergencies relating to the whole 
community. The principal things worth feeing are the 
fortifications, the prince’s palace, the ftadthoufe, the ar¬ 
fenal, and the public library- The town is famous for 
good beer, which they export in great quantities. Some 
years ago they had no lefs than 250 privileged brewers, 
who, it is faid, brewed fo many thoufand tuns a year, 
befides what particular perfons brew for their own ufe. 
E. Long. 12. 55. N. Lat. 54. 8. 

ROSTOFF, or Rostow, a large town of the Ruf¬ 
fian empire, and capital of a territory of the fame name, 
with an archbiftiop’s fee, feated on the lake Coteri, in 
E. Long. 40. 25. N. Lat. 57. 5. The duchy of Rof- 
toff is bounded on the north by Jaroflow, on the eaft 
by Sutdal, on the fouth by the dftchy of Mofcow, and 
on the weft by that of Tuete. 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman fo¬ 
rum, wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, 
See. were delivered. 

ROSTRUM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a 
bird; and hence it has been figuratively applied to the 
beak or head of a fhip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS. See Rosicrucians. 

ROT, a very fatal difeafe incident to fheep, arifing 
from wet feafons, and too moift pafture. It is very dif¬ 
ficult of cure, and is attended with the fingular cir- 
cumftance of a kind of animals being found in the 
blood-vedels. See Ovis and Sheep. 

ROTA, the name of an ecclefiaftical court of Rome, 
compofed of 12 prelates, of whom one muft be a Ger¬ 
man, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; the 1 
other eight are Italians, three of whom muft be Ro¬ 
mans, and the other five a Bolognefe, a Ferraran, a 
Milanefe, a Venetian, and a Tufcan.—This is one of 

the 
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Rotace.-e the mod auguft tribunals in Rome, which takes cog- 
11. nizance of all fuits in the territory of the church, by ap- 
Rotimo n. p ea j. as a jj- Q Q p a jj matters> beneficiary and patrimonial. 

ROTACEiE (from rota, “ a wheel”), the name of 
the 20th order in Linnaeus’s Fragments of a Natural 
Method ; confiding of plants with one flat, wheel-ftia- 
ped petal, without a tube. See Botany, p. 461. 

ROTALA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is tridentate ; there is no corolla ; the capfule is 
trilocular and polyfpermous. 
r ROTANG. See Calamus. 

Definition ROTATION, is a term which expreffes the motion 
and in- of the different parts of a folid body round an axis, and 
tereihng diftind from the progreflive motion which it may 
the fub °e& ^ ave * n * ts revo ^ ut ' on round a diftant point. The earth 
J ' has a rotation round its axis, which produces the vicif- 
fitudes of day and night; while its revolution round the 
fun, combined with the obliquity of the equator, pro¬ 
duces the varieties of fummer and winter. 

The mechanifm of this kind of motion, or the rela¬ 
tion which fubfifts between the intenfity of the moving 
forces, modified as it may be by the manner of applica¬ 
tion, and the velocity of rotation, is highly interelling, 
both to the fpeculative philofopher and to the pradical 
engineer. The preceffivn of the equinoxes, and many 
other aftronomical problems of great importance and 
difficulty, receive their folutions from this quarter : and 


And, laftly all thefe motions are in parallel planes, Ri.f-tioe. 
to which the axis of rotation is perpendicular. <■ 

When we compare the rotations of different bodies How the 
in refped of velocity, it is plain that it cannot be done rotation of 
by directly comparing the velocity of any particle in 
one of the bodies with that of any particle of the other ; rtf ^ of 
for, as all the particles of each have different velocities, velocity 
this comparifon can eftablilh no ratio. But we farm- may be 
liarly compare fuch motions by the number of complete coir pared, 
turns which they make in equal times, and we fay that 
the fecond hand of a clock turns 60 times fafter than 
the minute hand; now this comparifon is equally juft 
in any part of a turn as in the whole. While the mi¬ 
nute hand moves round one degree, the fecond-hand 
moves 60; therefore, as the length or number of feet 
in the line uniformly deferibed by a body in its progref- 
five motion in a proper meafure of its progreflive velo¬ 
city, fo the number of degrees deferibed by any particle 
of a whirling body in the circumference of its circle of 
rotation, or the angle deferibed by any radius vedor of 
that body, is a proper meafure of its velocity of rrta- 
tion. And in this manner may the rotation of two 
bodies be compared ; and the velocity is with propriety 
termed angular velocity. 

An angle is diredly as the length of the circumfe- * 
rence on which it Hands, and inverfely as the radius of 
the circle, and may be expreffed by the fradion of 
which the numerator is the arch, and the denominator 


the aclual performance of our moll valuable machines 
cannot be afeertained by the mere principles of equili¬ 
brium, but require a previous acquaintance with cer- 


the radius. Thus the angle PC p may be expreffed by 
This fradion expreffes the portion of the radius 


tain general propofitions of rotatory motion. 

It is chiefly with the view of affifting the engineer 
that we propofe to deliver in this place a few funda¬ 
mental propofitions ; and we fhall do it in as familiar 
and popular a manner as poffible, although this may 
caufe the application of them to the abftrufe problems 
of aftronomy to ba greatly deficient in the elegance of 
a which they are fufceptible. , 

State of When a folid body turns round an axis, retaining its 
the parti- fhape and dimenfions, every particle is adually defen¬ 
ces in mo- bing a circle round this axis, and the axis paffes through 
ving round t jj e cen tre of the circle, and is perpendicular to its 
an axis. p] ane> Moreover, in any inftant of the motion, the 
particle is moving at right angles with the radius vedor, 
or line joining it with its centre of rotation. Therefore, 
in order to ascertain the diredion of the motion of any 
Plate particle P (fig. 1.). we may draw a ftraight line PC 
cccexin. from the particle perpendicular to the axis AB of ro¬ 
ta i n. This line will lie in the plane of the circle P mn 
of rotation of the particle, and will be its radius vedor ; 
and a line PQ drawn from the particle perpendicular to 
this radius vedor will be a tangent to the circle of ro¬ 
tation, and will have the diredion of the motion of this 
particle. 

The whole body being fuppofed to turn together, it 
is evident, that when it has made a complete rotation, 
each particle has deferibed a circumference of a circle, 
and the whole paths of the different particles will be in 
the ratio of thefe circumferences, and therefore of their 
radii ; and this is true of any portion of a whole turn, 
fuch as 4> a:> or 20 degrees, or any arch whatever; 
therefore the velocities of the different particles are pro¬ 
portional to their radii vedores, or to their diftances 
from the axis of rotation. 


which is equal to the arch which meafures the angle; 
and it is converted into the iifual denomination of de¬ 
grees, by knowing that one degree, or the 360th pait 

of the circumference, is —^— of the radius, or that 
57,296 

an arch of 57,296 degrees is equal to the radius. 7 

When a folid body receives an impulfe on any one Effects,&c 
point, or when that point is anyhow urged by a moving tl)e fev e- 
force, it cannot move without the other points alfo mo- coi^nt/ss'ccl 3 
ving. And whatever is the motion of any particle, that ; n one b 0 dy 
particle mull be conceived as urged by a force precifely on each 
competent to the production of that motion, by adir.g other, 
immediately on the particle itfelf. If this is not the 
particle immediately aded on by the external force, the 
force which really impels it is a force arifing from the 
cohefion of the body. The particle immediately im¬ 
pelled by the external force is preffed towards its neigh¬ 
bouring particles, or is drawn away from them ; and, 
by this change of place, the connecting forces are 
brought into adion, or are excited ; they act on the 
particles adjoining, and change, or tend to change, 
their diftances from the particles immediately beyond 
them ; and thus the forces which connect this next fe- 
ries of particles are alfo excited, and another feries of 
particles are made to exert their forces; and this goes 
on through the body till we come to the remote par¬ 
ticle, whofe motion we are confidering. The forces 
which conned it with the adjoining feries of particles 
are excited, and the particles moved. We frequently 
fay that the external moving force is propagated thro* 
the body to the diftant particle ; but this is not accu¬ 
rate. The particle is really and immediately moved by 
the forces which conned it with thofe adjoining. It 

will 
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will greatly affift our conception of the manner in which with the equivalent C « of the forces CH and CL We Reunion, 
motion is tints produced in a diftant particle, if we con- fhall conceive it very clearly if we fuppofe the three 
fider the particles as fa many little balls, connefted with forces A a, B b, C c, to be exerted by means of threads 
each other by fender fpiral fprings like cork-fcrews. pulling at the folid body. The connefting parts "be- 
This would comp fe a mafs which would be compref- tween A and B, as alfo between A and C, are ftretch- 
fible, or which could be flretched, &c. And if we give ed. The lines AB and AC may be coniidered as elaf- 
an impulfe to one of thefe balls, we fhall fet the whole tic threads. Each thread is equally llretched through ; 
alfemblage in motion round any axis which we may its whole length ; and therefore if we take AD to re- 
fuppofe to fupport it. Now any one of thefe balls is prefent the force with which the particle A is held 
really and immediately moved by the elallicity of the back by the particle B, and if we would alfo reprefent 
fpiral wires which join it to its neighbours. the force with which Bis held back by A, we mull 

We are but little acquainted with the nature of thefe make BF equal to AD. Now (n° 9.) the forces AD 
connedting forces. It can be learned only by the phe- and BF are equal and oppofite ; fo are the forces AE 
nomena which are their effedts. Thefe are various, al- and Cl 5 fo are the forces CH and BG. Now it is • 
moll beyond defcription ; but the mechanical philofo- evident, that if the fix forces AD, BF, BG, CH, Cl, 
pher has little to do with this variety. The diftindtions AE, were applied to one particle, the particle would 
which are the immediate caufes of fluidity, of hardnefs, be in equilibrio; for each force is accompanied by an 
foftnefs, elallicity, dudlility, are not of very difficult equal and oppofite force : and if the force A a were 
conception. There is one general fadt which is fuffi- applied in place of AD, AE, the equilibrium would 
cient for our prefent purpofe—the forces by which the remain, becaufe A a is equivalent to AD and AE. 
particles of bodies adt on each other are equal. This The fame is true of B /3 and C*. Therefore if the 
is a matter of unexcepted experience ; and no other foun- three forces A «, B y 3 , C *, were applied to one point, 
dation can be given to it as a law of mechanical na- they would be in equilibrio. Confequently if the three 
ture. forces a A, £ B, Cc, which are refpedtively equal and 

An immediate confequence of this law is, that when oppofite to A a, B C are fo applied, they will be 
two external forces A and B are in equilibrium by the in equilibrio. It is plain that this demonftratfon may 
intervention of a folid body (or rather when a folid body be extended to any number of forces, 
is in equilibrium between two external forces), thefe We may juft remark by the bye, that if three forces 
forces are equal and oppofite ; for the force A is in are thus in equilibrio, they are adting in one plane ; 
fadt in immediate equilibrium with the oppofite forces and, if they are not parallel, they are really diredted 
exerted by the particles to which it is applied, and is to one point: for any one of them muft be equal and 
therefore equal and oppofite to the force refulting from oppofite to the equivalent of the other two ; and this 
the combination of all the forces which conned: that equivalent is the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which 
particle with the faries of particles immediately adjoin- the other two are the fides, and the diagonal and fides 
ing. This refulting force may with propriety be called of any parallelogram are in one plane; and fince they 
the equivalent of the forces from the combination of are in one plane, and any one of them is in equilibrio 
which it refults. Theufe of this tetm will greatly ab- with the equivalent of the other two, it muft pais thro’ 
breviate language. This fir ft fet of connedting forces the fame point with that equivalent, that is, through 
confifts of a number of diftindl forces correfponding to the point of concourfe of the other two. 

each particle of the feries, and each force has an equal Thefe very fimple propofitions are the foundation Mechani- 
and oppofite force correfponding to it: therefore the the whole theory of flatics, and render it a very fimple ca l f c j ence 
compound force by which the firft feries of particles branch of mechanical fcience. It has been made ab- has been 
adts on that to which the external force A is applied, is ftrufe by our very attempts to Amplify it. Many ela- rendered 
equal and oppofite to the compound force which con- borate treatifes have been written on the fundamental f>y 

nedts this fiift feries with the next feries. And the property of the lever, and in them all it has been 
fame thing muft be faid of each fucceeding feries of thought next to an infuperable difficulty to demonftrate t ; on , ’ 
particles, till we come at laft to the particle to which the equilibrium of a ftraight lever when the parallel 
the external force B is immediately applied. The force forces are inverfely as their diftances from the ful- 
cxerted by this particle is equal and oppofite to that ex- crum. 

ternal force; and it is equal to the compound force We think the demonftrations of Archimedes, Fonfe- 
exerted by the fecond feries of particles on that fide ; nex, D’Alembert, and Hamilton, extremely ingenious ; 
therefore the forces A and B are equal and oppo- but they only bring the mind into fuch a ftate of con- 
fite. ception that it cannot refufe the truth of the propofi- 

It refults from this propofition, that when any number tion; and, except Mr Hamilton’s, they labour under 
of external forces are applied to a folid body, and it is in the difadvantage of being applicable only to commen- 
equilibrio between them, they are fuch as would be in equi- furable diftances and forces. Mr Vince’s, in the Phi- 
librh if they were all applied to one point. Let the forces lofophical Tranfaftions for 1794, is the moil ingenious 
aA, iB, cC, (fig. 2.), be applied to three particles of them all; and it is wonderful that it has not occuired 
of the folid body. Therefore a A is immediately in long ago. The difficulty in them all has arifen from 
equilibrium with an equal and oppofite force A *, re- the attempt to Amplify the matter by confidering a le- 
fulting from the compofition of the force AD, which ver as an inflexible ftraight line. Had it been taken 
ccnnedls the particles A and B, and the force AE out of this abftradl form, and confidered as what it 
which connedls A with C. In like manner is im- really i c , a natural body, of feme fuse, having its par- 
roediately in equilibria with B the equivalent of the tides connected by equal and oppofite forces, all diffi- 
forces BF and BG ; and c C is in immediate.equilibrio culty would have vaniihed. 
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That we may apply thefe proportions to explain the 
motion of rotation, we mud recollect an unqueftionable 
propofition in dynamics, that the force which produces 
any motion is equal and oppofite to the force which 
would prevent it, when applied in the fame place and in 
the fame line, or which would extinguilh it in the fame 
time in which we fuppofe it to be produced. There¬ 
fore the force which is excited and made to adt on any 
particle of a body, by the adtion of an external force on 
another particle, to as to caufe it to move round an axis, 
is equal and oppofite to the force which, when applied 
to that particle in the oppofite diredtion, would be in 
equilibrio with the external force. 

The only diftindt notion we can form of the magni¬ 
tude of any moving force is the quantity of motion 
which it can produce by adting uniformly during fome 
given time. This will be had by knowing the velocity 
which it will produce in a body of known bulk. Thus 
we know that the weight of ten pounds of matter adt¬ 
ing on it for a fecond will caufe it to fall 16 feet with 
an uniformly accelerated motion, and will leave it in a 
ftate fuch that it would move on for ever at the rate of 
32 feet in a fecond ; which we call communicating the 
velocity of 32 feet per fecond. In the fame manner, 
the beli way of acquiring a diftindt conception of the 
rotatory effort of a moving force, is to determine the 
quantity of rotatory motion which it can produce by 
adting uniformly during fome known time. 

Let a folid body turn round an axis pafling through 
the point C (fig. 3.) perpendicular to the plane of this 
figure. Let this rotation be fuppofed to be produced 
by an external force adting in the diredtion FP. Let 
this force be fuch, that if the body were free, that is, 
unconnedted with any axis fupported by fixed points, 
it would, by adting uniformly during a fmall moment of 
time, caufe its centre of gravity G (a) to defcribe a 
line of a certain length parallel to FP. This we know 
to be the effedt of a moving force adting on any folid 
body in free fpace. The centre of gravity will always 
defcribe a ftraight line. Other particles may chance to 
move differently, if the body, befides its progrefllve mo¬ 
tion, has alfo a motion of rotation, as is generally the 
cafe. Draw GI parallel to FP, and make GI to GC 
as the velocity which the external force would commu¬ 
nicate to the centre of the body (if moving freely, un* 
connedted with afupported axis), to the velocity which 
it communicates to it in the fame time round the axis 
Vol. XVI. 


Ce. Alfo let m he the number of equal particles, or 
the quantity of matter in the body. Then m.GI will 
exprefs the quantity of motion produced by this force 
and is a proper meafure of it as a moving force; for 
GI is twice the fpace defcribed during the given time 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. 

But fince the body cannot move any way but round 
the axis pafling through C, the centre G will begin to 
move with the velocity, and in the diredtion, GH per¬ 
pendicular to the line CG (n° 2.) And any particle A 
can only move in the diredtion AL, perpendicular to 
CA. Moreover, the velocities of the different particles 
are as their radii veftores; and CG is a&ually equal to 
the line GH, which expreffes the velocity of a particle 
in C. Therefore CA will in like manner exprefs the 
velocity of the particle A. If A exprefs its quantity 
of matter, A-CA will exprefs its quantity of motion, 
and will reprefent the force which would produce it by 
adting uniformly during the moment of time. 

We expreffed the external moving force by m.GI. 
part of it is employed in exciting the force A'CA, 
which urges the particle A. In order to difcover what 
part of the external force is neceffary for this purpofe,. 
draw CP perpendicular to FP. The preceding obfer- 
vations {how us, that the force wanted at A is equal 
to the force which, when applied at P in the diredtion 
FP, would balance the force A-CA applied to A in the 
diredtion LA. Therefore (by the property of the le¬ 
ver ACP, which is impelled at right angles at A and 
P) we muft have CP to CA as the force A-CA to 
the balancing preffure, which muft be exerted at P, or 
at any point in the line FP. This preffure is therefore 
A-CA-CA A-CA* 

--or ~qJ 3—• As we look m.GI for the 

meafure of the whole external force, GI being the ve¬ 
locity which it would communicate to the whole body 
moving in free fpace, we may take Gi for the velocity 
which would be communicated to the whole body by 
A-CA 1 

the preffure ——^—, and then this preffure will be 

properly expreffed by mGi. In like manner rn.it may 
exprefs the portion of the external force employed in 
communicating to another particle B the motion which 
it acquires ; and fo on with refpedt to all the pai ticks 
of the body. 

It muft be defirable to fee the manner in which the 
3 S forces 
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(a) We take this term in its ufual fenfe, as exprefEng that point where the fum of the equal gravitations of 
each particle may be fuppofed united. It is by no means (though commonly fuppofed) the point where the 
equivalent of the real gravitations of the particles may be fuppofed to adt, and to produce the fame motion as 
when adling on each particle feparately. It is this point only when all the particles gravitate alike, and in pa¬ 
rallel diredtions. If the body were near the centre of the earth for inftance, the gravitations of the different 
particles would neither be nearly equal nor in parallel lines ; and the place of its real centre of gravity, on which 
the equivalent of its whole gravitation may be fuppofed to adt, would be very different from G. Were we to 
denominate the point G, as ufually determined, by its mathematical properties, we would call it the centre of 
position ; becaufe its diftance from any plane, or its pofition with refpedt to any plane, Is the average diftance 
and pofition ot all the particles. The true defignation of G is “ the point through which if any plane whatever 
be made pafs, and if perpendiculars to this plane be drawn from every particle, the fum of all the perpendicu¬ 
lars on one fide of this plane is equal to the fum of all the perpendiculars on the other fide.” 

If we were to denominate Gby its mechanical properties, we would call it the centre of inertia ; for this 
is equal in every particle, and in the fame diredtion : and it is not in confequence of gravity, but of inertia, that 
the body deferibes with the point G a line parallel to FP. We wifh this remark to be kept in mind. 
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R itrtion. forces are really concerned in giving motion to the dif¬ 
ferent particles. 

Suppofe the external force to aft immediately on 
the external particle F. The line FC connefting this 
.particle with the axis in C is either ftretched or com- 
■prefled by the effort of giving motion to a remote 
particle A. It is plain that, in the circumftances 
reprefented in the figure, the line FC is compreffed, 
and the axis is pufhed by it againft its fupports in 
the direftion C» ; and the body mud, on this ac¬ 
count, refill in the oppofite direftion F f The par¬ 
ticle A is dragged out of its -pofition, and made to be¬ 
gin its motion in the direftion AL perpendicular to 
AC. This cannot be, unlefs by the conneftion of the 
two lines AC, AF. A refills by its inertia, and there¬ 
fore both AC and AF are ftretched by dragging it in¬ 
to motion. By this refillance the line AC tends to 
contraft itfelf again, and it pulls C in the direftion 
Cc, and A in the direftion A a; and if we take Cc 
to reprefent the aftion on C, A a mull be taken equal 
to it. In like manner AF is ftretched and tends to 
contraft, pulling F in the direftion F <p and A in the 
direftion A « with equal forces. Thus the particle A is 
pulled in the directions A a and A* ; the particle F is 
pulled in the direftion F <p, and pulhed in the direftion 
F f; and C is pulled in the direftion Cc, and pulhed in 
the direftion C* . A a and A* have produced their equi¬ 
valent AL, by which A is dragged into motion ; F f 
and F <p produce their equivalent Fjr by which the ex¬ 
ternal force is refilled, and F^ is equal and oppofite to 
m .Gi ; the forces Cc and C» produce their equivalent 
C dby which the axis is prelfed on its fupports, and this is 
refilled by an equal and oppofite reaftion of the fupports 
in the direftion d C. The forces therefore which ex¬ 
cite in the body the motion A. AL are both external, 
viz. the impelling force g F, and the fupporting force 
d C. AL therefore is not only the immediate equiva¬ 
lent of A a and A», but alfo the remote equivalent of 
g F and d C. We may therefore afcertain the propor¬ 
tion off F (that is,of m.Gi) to AL (that is, ofA.AC), 
independent of the property of the lever. g¥ is to 
AL in the ratio compounded of the ratios of^F to F<j> 
or As, and of As to AL. But we lhall obtain it 
more eafily by confidering g F as the equivalent of AL 
and d C. By what has been demonllrated above, the di¬ 
rections, of the three forces g F, AL, and d C mull 
meet in one point E, and g F mull be equal to the dia¬ 
gonal i E of the parallelogram E e 11, of which the 
iides E «, Ei are refpeftively equal to AL and dC. 
Now / E is to Ee as the fine of the angle t e E to the 
fine of the angle E te, that is, as the fine of CEA to 
the fine of CEP, that is, as C A to CP, as we have already 
demonllrated by the property of the lever. We prefer¬ 
red that demonstration as the Ihorteft, and as abundantly 
familiar, and as congenial with the general mechanifm 
of rotatory motions. And the intelligent reader will ob- 


17 


ferve, that this other demonftration is nothing but the de- Rotatio n, 
monftration by the lever expanded into its own ele¬ 
ments. Having once made all our readers fenfible of 
this internal procefs of the excitement and operation of 
the forces which conned the particles, we fhall not again 
have recourfe to it. 

It is evident that the fum of all the forces g F, or 
m . Gi, mull be equal to the whole moving force m . GI. 
that m . P p may be = m . GI. That is, we mull have 
/A CA 2 

m. GI= J —L__—; or, becaufe CP is given when the 

pofition of the line FP is given, we mull have m . GI 

r\ p/\ 2 

=/——, where both A and CA are variable quanti¬ 
ties. 

This equation gives us m . GI.CP = f A.CA 1 . Now jg 
we learn in mechanics that the energy of any force ap¬ 
plied to a lever, or its power of producing a motion 
round the fulcrum, in oppofition to any refillance what¬ 
ever, is expreffed by the produft of the force by the 
perpendicular drawn from the fulcrum on the line of 
its direftion. Therefore we may call m . GI.CP the mo¬ 
mentum (b), energy, or rotatory effort, of the force 
m . GI. And in like manner /A.CA 1 ’ is the fum of 
the momenta of all the particles of the body in aftual 
rotation; and as this rotation required the momen¬ 
tum m . GI.CP to produce it, this momentum balances, 
and therefore may exprefs the energy of all the refin¬ 
ances made by the inertia of the particles to this mo¬ 
tion of rotation. Or / A.CA 1 may exprefs it. Or, 

take p to reprefent the quantity of matter in any par¬ 
ticle, and r to reprefent its radius veftor, or diftance 
from the axis of rotation, jp.r 1 will exprefs the momen¬ 
tum of inertia, and the equilibrium between the mo¬ 
mentum of the external force n .GI,. afting in the 
direftion FP, and the combined momenta of the iner¬ 
tia of all the particles of the whirling body, is ex- 
preffed by the equation « .GI. CP =/ A . CA 1 , = 
fpr z . The ufual way of ftudying elementary mechanics 
gives us the habit of affociating the word equilibrium 
with a ftate of reft ; and this has made our knowledge 
fo imperfeft. But there is the fame equilibrium of the 
aftual immediate preffures when motion enfues from 
the aftion. When a weight A defcending raifes a 
fmaller weight B by means of a thread paffing over a 
pulley, the thread is equally ftretched between the aft¬ 
ing and refitting weights. The drain on this thread 
is undoubtedly the immediate moving force afting on 
B, and the immediate refilling force afting on A. 

. fp . r * 

The fame equation gives us GI =-nW- 19 

771 • dr 

Now GI: CG = CG, =/> . f : m . CP 

771 • 

. CG 5 but CG reprefents the velocity of the centre- 
Hence we derive this fundamental propofition f p . r 1 

: m 


(B) The word momentum is very carelefsly ufed by our mechanical writers. It is frequently employed to exprefs 
the produft of the quantity of matter and velocity, that is, the quantity of motion ; and it is alfo ufed (with ftrict 
propriety of language) to exprefs the power, energy, or efficacy of a force to produce motion in the circum¬ 
ftances in which it afts. We wifh to confine it to this ufe alone. Sir Ifaac Newton adhered rigidly to this 
employment of the term (indeed no man exceeds him in precifion of expreffion), even when he ufed it to ex¬ 
prefs the quantity of motion: for in thefe inftances the energy of this quantity of motion, as modified by the; 
circumftances of its aftion, was always in the ratio of the quantity of motion. 
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Rotation, -m. CP. CG r= GI: CG ; or, that/./ . r 1 is to m . 

CP • CG as the velocity of the body moving freely to 
the velocity of the centre of gravity round the axis of 

rotation - hpp rr 

Therefore the velocity of the centre is =- 
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The velocity of any point B is = 


fp.r* 

GI. CP. 


CB 
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This fra£tion reprefents the length of the arch de- 
fcribed by the point B in the fame time that the body 
unconnected with any fixed points would have defcri- 
bed GI. 

Therefore the angular velocity (the arch divided by 

m . GI.CP 

the radius) common to the whole body is = ~f^p~r l ’ 

It may be here alked, how this fraftion can exprefs an 
angle l It evidently expreffes a number ; for both the 
numerator and denominator are of the fame dimenfions, 
namely, furfaces. It therefore expreffes the portion of 
the radius which is equal to the arch measuring the 
angle, fuch as f, -j-, &c. And to have this angle in 

degrees, we have only to recoiled that the radius is = 

57 . 2958 - . . , 

This angular velocity will be a maximum when the 
axis of rotation paffes through the centre of gravity G. 
For draw from any particle A the line A a' perpendi¬ 
cular to CG, and join AG. Then CA 2 = GA 2 -f- 
CG 2 =±= 2 CG X G a. Therefore/C A 2 =/G A 2 + 
/CG 2 =±=/2 C G X G a, =/GA 2 + m. CG 2 =±= 
/2 CG X G a. But, by the nature of the centre of 
gravity, the fum of all the -f- G a is equal to that of 
all the —G a ; and therefore =±= / 2 GC X G a is no¬ 
thing ; and therefore/CA 2 =/GA 2 -f- m . CG 2 

m. GI.CP 

Therefore/CA 2 or// r 2 is fmalleft, and-//T 2 - 

is greateft when m . CG 2 is nothing, or when CG is 
nothing ; that is, when C and G coincide. 

The abfolute quantity of motion in the whirling bo¬ 
dy, or the fum of the motions of all its particles, is 

m . GI .CP.//, r . . . . . . 

— ? —r—^ . For the motion of each particle is 

fpr x . 

vi. GI . CP . / r 1 . 

TP . „ 

The refillance which a given quantity of matter 
makes to a motion of rotation is proportional to fpr 2 . 
For this muff be meafured by the forces which mull be 
fimilarly applied in order to give it the fame angular 
motion or angular velocity. Thus let one external 
force be m . GI, and the other m. >/.—Let both be ap¬ 
plied at the dillance CP. Let r be the radius vedtor 
in the one body, and p in the other ; now the angular 
, .. m. GI.CP wz. yi . CP 
velocities ~ m - an “— areec l ua ‘“ 7 * U PP°- 

fition. Therefore m . GI: m . y<—fj> r 2 : fpp 1 - 


As in the communication of motion to bodies in free 
{pace a given force always produces the fame quantity 
of motion; fo in the communication of motion to bodies 
obliged to turn round axes, a given force, applied at a 
given dillance from the axes, always produces the fame 
quantity of momentum. Whence it may eafily oe de¬ 
duced (and we fliall do it afterwards), that as in the 
communication of motion among free bodies the fame 
quantity of motion is preferved, fo in the communica¬ 


tion of motion among whirling bodies the fame quan- Rota timi- 
tity of whirling motion is preferved. 

This is a propofition of the utmoft importance in 
pradtical mechanics, and may indeed be confidered as 
the iundamental propofition with refpedt to all machines 
of the rotatory kind when performing vrork; that is, 
of all machines which derive their efficacy from levers 
or wheels. There is a valuable fet of experiments by 
Mr Smeaton in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, Vo¬ 
lume LXVI. which fully confirm it. We fliall 
give an example by and by of the utility of the 
propofition, fhowing how exceedingly imperfedt the 
ufual theories of mechanics are which do not proceed 
on this principle. 

With refpedt to the general propofition from which z6 
all thefe deductions have been made, we muft obferve, 
that the demonftration is not reftriCted to the time ne- 
ceffaryfor caufing each particle todeferibe an arch equal 
to the radius veCtor. We affumed the radius veCtor as 
the meafure of the velocity merely to timplify the nota¬ 
tion. Both the progreffiye motion of the free body 
and the rotation of the whirling body are uniformly ac¬ 
celerated when we fuppofe the external force to a<ft uni¬ 
formly during anytime whatever-, and the fpaces deferi- 
bed by each motion in the fame time are in a conftant 
ratio. The formulas may therefore with equal propriety 
reprefent the momentary accelerations in the different 
cafes. 

It muff alfo be obferved, that it is not neceffary to Alhhepar- 
fuppofe that all the particles of the body are in one tides oi a 
plane, and that the moving force aCts in a line FP ly- b°dy n»t 
ing alfo in this plane. This was tacitly allowed, merely p u ece 0 p c j 
to make the prefent inveftigation (which is addreffed onTplane^ 
chiefly to the practical mechanic) more familiar and 
eafy. The equilibrium between the force A X CA, 
which is immediately urging the particle A, and the 
force m.Gi employed at P or F, in order to excite that 
force at A would have been precifely the fame although 
the lines AC and FP had been in different planes, pro¬ 
vided only that thefe planes were parallel. This is 
known to every perfon in the lead acquainted with the 
wheel and axle. But if the external moving force does 
not aCt in a plane parallel to the circles of rotation 
of the different particles, it muft be refolved into two 
forces, one of which is perpendicular to thefe planes, 
or parallel to the axis of rotation, and the other lying 
in a plane of rotation. And it is this laft only tint 
we confider as the moving force ; the other tends merely 
to pufh the body in the direffion of its axis, but has no 
tendency to turn it round that axis. When we come 
to confider the rotation of a body perfeClly free, it will 
be neceffary to attend particularly to this circumftance. 

But there are feveral important mechanical propofitions 
which do not require this. lg , 

The motion of any body is eilimated by that of its The mo- 
centre of gravity, as is well known. The difference tion of a 
between the motion of the centre of a free body and bod y 
the motion of the centre of a body turning round an mated by 
axis, is evidently owing to the connexion which the ■' 1 “ e ° ntre 
parts of the body have with this axis, and to the ac- „f gravity, 
tion of the points of fupport on this axis. This ac- &c. 
tion muft be confidered as another external force, com¬ 
bined with that which a<fts on the particle P, and there¬ 
fore muft be fuch as, if combined with it, would pro¬ 
duce the very motion which we obferve. That is, if 
3 S 2 we 
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we luppofe the body unconnefled with any fixed points, 
but as having its axis a< 5 ted on by the fame forces which 
thefe points exert, the body would turn as we obferve 
it to do, the axis remaining at refl. 

Therefore join I and H, and complete the parallelo¬ 
gram GIHK. It is plain that m. GK muft reprefent 
the forces exerted by the axis on the fixed points. 

If therefore GI fhould coincide with GH, and the 
point I with the point H, the force GK vanifhes, and 
the body begins to turn round C, without exerting 
any preffure on the points of fupport ; and the initial 
motion is the fame as if the body were free. Or, the 
axis at C is then a fyontaneous axis of converfion. 

That this may be the cafe, it is neceffary, in the 
firft place, that the external force aft in a diredtion 
perpendicular to CG; for GI is always parallel to 
TP : it being a leading propofition in dynamics, that 
when a moving force atts on any part whatever of a 
fblid body, unconnected with fixed points, the centre 
of gravity will proceed in a 
the direction of that force. 


muft be equal to GI; that is, 
m . CP. CG 

-TFT 

fpr 3 
CP = u — 


ftraight line parallel to 
In the next place GH 
, m.Ql . CP . CG 
(n° 2i)* 


fpr' 
= 1, and CP = 


fpr ' 
m. CG 


gives 
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us m ■ CG . CP 


is equal to GI, or 

The equation w _ m qq 

~ fP *"*,==/ A . GA*. But it was fhown (n° 23), 
that/A . CA* == / A . GA l 4- m. CG 1 . Therefore 
/A . GA* = m. CG . CP — m. CG . CG, = m. CG 
CP — CG), = m . CG . GP. Therefore we have 
(For another determination of the point of impulfe P 
fo as to annihilate all preffure on the axis) GP = 
/"A GA 1 

m CG ~* ^' S ' s S enerall y tnoft eafily obtain¬ 
ed, the mathematical fltuation of the centre of gravity 
being well known. 

fp r 1 

IV. B. When CP = —CG"’ we ^ wa y s ^ ave 


the ve/ofitj of the centre the fame as if the body were 
free, but there will always be a preffure on the points 
of fupport, unlefs FP be alfo perpendicular to CG. 
In other pofitions of FP the preffure on the axis, or 
on its points of fupport, will be m . GI X 2 fin. GCP. 
It would be a defirable thing in our machines which, 
of annihlf derive their efficacy from a rotatory motion, to apply 
lating or the preffures aiifing from the power and from the refift- 
diminifh- ance oppafed by the work in fuch a manner as to anni- 
ing the hilate or diminilh this preffure on the fupports of the 
preffure on ax j s 0 f motion. Attention to this theorem will point 
the fop- put what may be done; and it is at all times proper, 
axis of mo- na 7 neceffary, to know what are the preffures in the 
tion. points of fupport. If we are ignorant of this, we Ihall 
run the rifle of our machine failing in thofe parts; and 
our anxiety to prevent this will make us load it with 
needlefs and ill-difpofed ftrength. In the ordinary the¬ 
ories of machines, deduced entirely from the principles 
ef equilibrium, the preffure on the points of fupport 
(exclufi ve o! what proceeds from the weight of the ma¬ 
chine itfelf) is ftated as the fame as if the moving and 
refilling forces were applied immediately to thefe points 
irv-their own direftions. But this is in all cafes errone¬ 
ous ; and, in cafes of fwift motions, it is greatly fo. We 
may be convinced of this by a very Ample inftance. 


Suppofe a line laid over a pulley, and a pound weight 
at one end of it, and ten pounds at the other; the 
preffure of the axis on its fupport is eleven pounds, ac¬ 
cording tp the ufual rule; whereas we Ihall find it only 
3-sV For, if we call the radius of the puffy 1, the 
momentum of the moving force is 10 X > — 1 X 1, = 
g ; and the momentum ot inertia is 10 X i* •+• 1 X i* 
(n° 18.) — 11. Therefore the angular velocity is -P T . 
But the difiance CG of the centre of gravity from the 
axis of motion is alfo / T , becaufe we may fuppofe the 
two weights in contafl with the circumference of the 
pulley. Therefore the velocity of the centre of gravity 
is -rr> X t-w = 4 tt of its natural velocity. It is there¬ 
fore diminifhed T 4 # r by the figure of the axis of the pul¬ 
ley, and the 11 pounds prefs it with -prr of their weight 
that is, with 3 T V pounds. 

Since all our machines confift of inert matter, which 
requires force to put it in motion, or to flop it, or to 
change its motion, it is plain that fome of our natural 
power is expended in producing this effect; and fince 
the principles of equilibrium only ftate the proportion 
between the power and refiftance which will preferve 
the machine at reft, our knowledge of the aftual per¬ 
formance of a machine is imperfedt, unlefs we know¬ 
how much of our power is thus employed. It is only 
the remainder which can be ftated in oppofition to the 
refiftance oppofed by the work. This renders it pro¬ 
per to give fome general propofitions, which enable us 
to compute this with eafe. 

It would be very convenient, for inftance, to know 
fome point in which we might fuppofe the whole rota¬ 
tory part of the machine concentrated ; becaufe then we 
could at once tell what the momentum of its inertia is, 
and what force we muft apply to the impelled point of 
the machine, in order to move it with the defired velo¬ 
city. 

LetS, fig. 3. be this point of a body turning round 
the fupported axis paffing through C ; that is, let S 
be fuch a point, that if all the matter of the body were 
colledled there, a force applied at P will produce the 
fame angular velocity as it would if applied at the fame 
point of the body having its natural form. 

The whole matter being colledted at S, the expreffion 

rc-GI.CP . m. GI. CP 

— ~jp r 2—” °x the angular velocity becomes - g, - 

(n° 22.) ; and thefe are equal by fuppofition. There¬ 
fore// r' — m. CS 1 , and CS =2 J JLt 

m 

This point S has been called the Centre of Gyra¬ 
tion. 

In a line or {lender rod, fuch as a working beam, or 
the fpoke of a wheel in a machine, C S is ^ of its 
length. T 

In a circle or cylinder, fuch as the folid drum of a 
capftan, C S s= y'4 its radius, or nearly -fo* But if 
it turns round one of its diameters, C S = \ radius. 

In the periphery of a circle, or rim of a wheel, C S,. 
= radius nearly. 

If it turn round a diameter, CS = radius. The 
furface of a fphere, or a thin fpherical fhell, turning 

round a diameter, has CS. = V j- radius, or nearly f- 
or -g. 

A Jfolid fphere turning round a diameter has C Si 
= 'fj radius, or nearly X 7 T . This is ufeful in the pro,- 

blem. 
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Rotation, blem of the precefiion of the equinoxes. We may ob- 
ferve by the way, that if we confider the whirling body 
as a fyftem of feveral bodies with rigid or inflexible con¬ 
nexions, we may confider all the matter of each of thefe 
bodies as united in its centre of gyration, and the rota¬ 
tion of the whole will be the fame ; for this does not 

change the value 
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There is another way of making this correction of 
the motion of a machine, or allowing for the inertia of 
the machine itfelf, which is rather Ampler than the one 
now given. We can fuppofe a quantity of matter col¬ 
lected at the point to which the moving force is applied, 
fuch that its inertia will oppofe the fame refiftance to 
rotation that the machine does in its natural form. Sup- 
pofe the moving force applied at P, as before, and that 
inftead of the natural form of the body a quantity of 

— fP . collected at P; the moving force 


matter 


CP 


37 r 
Centre of 
ofcillation- 


will produce the fame angular velocity as on the body, 
in its natural form. For the angular velocity in this 
m . GI . CP m. GI. CP 

cafe mud bey^ r * (n°22.), which is = yy r * » 

Cf>" 
the fame as before. 

A point O may be found, at fuch a diftance from the 
axis, that if all the matter of the body were collected 
there, and an external force m . GI applied to it in a 
direction perpendicular or anj how inclined to C O, it 
will produce the fame angular velocity as when applied 
to the centre of gravity G, with the fame inclination 
to the line C G. 

In this cafe, the angular velocity mult {j e ^-GI.CO 


(n° 22.), which is 


_ G I 
CO' 


CO 5 ’ 


This mult be equal (by 


fuppofition) to the angular velocity where the fame 
force m . GI is applied in the fame inclination to G_ 

The angular velocity in this cafe mull be m ' ^ 
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Therefore we have —— 


fP‘ 


m 

GO 


GI. CG 
_f A . GA* 


CO 

and CO - J p r 


. GI. CG 

ft* 


ft* 

and £ 2 . 
G I 


m 


CG 


Alfo, as in n° 31. 


CG 
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This point O has feveral remarkable properties. 

In the firft place, it is the point of a common heavy 
body fwinging round C by its gravity, where, if all 
its weight be fuppofed to be concentrated, it will per¬ 
form its ofcillations in the fame time. For while the 
body has its natural form, the whole force of gravity 
may be fuppofed to be exerted on its centre of gravity. 
When the matter of the body is collected at O, the 
force of gravity is concentrated there alfo ; and if CG 
have tbe fame inclination to the horizon in the firft cafe 
that CO has in the fecond, the aCtion of gravity will be 
applied in the fame angle of inclination, and the two 
bodies will acquire the fame angular velocity ; that is, 
they will defcend from this fituation to tie /ertical fitu¬ 
ation (that is, through an equal angle) in the fame 
time. Thefe two bodies will therefore ofcillate in equal 
times. For this reafon, the point O fo taken in the line 


CG, which is the radius veCtor of the centre of inertia. Rotation. 

that CO is equal to^ A -‘or GO 

m . CG m . CG 9 

is called the Centre of Oscillation of the body ; 
and a heavy point fufpended by a thread of the length 
CO is called its equivalent or fynchronous pendulum, or 
the fimple pendulum, correfponding to the body itfelf, 
which is conlidered as a compound pendulum, or as con- 
fifting of a number of Ample pendulums, which by 
their rigid Connexion difturb each other’s motions. 

That C O may be the equivalent pendulum, and O 
the centre of ofcillation, O muft be in the line C G, 
otherwife it would not reft in the fame pofttion with the 
body, when no force was keeping it out of its vertical 

pofttion. The equation CO only deter- 

m . C G 

mines the diftance of the centre of ofcillation from the 
centre of fufpenfton, or the length of the equivalent 
Ample pendulum but does not determine the precife 
point of the body occupied by the centre of ofcillation; 
a circumftance alfo neceflary in fome cafes. ^ 

Mathematicians have determined the Atuation of this Mode of 
point in many cafes of frequent occurrence. Huyghens, determin- 
in his Horologium Ofciilatorium, and all the bell writers ‘ n K ’ ts ®tu« 
of treatifes of mechanics, have given the method of in- ation ‘ 
veftigation at length. The general procefs is, to mul¬ 
tiply every particle by tire fquare of its diftance from 
the axis of fufpenfton, and to divide the fum of all thefe 
produXs by the produX of the whole quantity of mat¬ 
ter multiplied by the diftance of its centre of gravity 
from the fame axis. The quotient is the diftance of 
the centre of ofcillation,. or the length of the equivalent 

Ample pendulum: for CO 

nu CG" 

a. If the body is a heavy ftraight line, fufpended by 
one extremity, CO is ■§• of its length. 

h This is nearly the cafe of a flender rod of a cylin- 
diical or prifmatic Ihape. It would be exaXly fo if all 
the points of a tranfverfe feXion were equally diftant 
from the axis of fufpenfton. 

r- If the pendulum is an ifofceles triangle fufpended 
by its apex, and vibrating perpendicularly to its own. 
plane, CO is |- of its height. 

d. This is nearly true of a very flender triangle (that 

is, whofe height many times exceeds its bafe) fwinging 
round its vertex in any direXion. ° 

e. In a very flender cone or pyramid fwinging from 
its vertex CO, is f of its height nearly. 

f If a fphere, of which r is the radius, be fufpended 
by a thread whofe weight may be negleXed, and whofe 
length is /, the diftance between its centre of fufpen¬ 
fton and centres of ofcillation is a + r 4. -f — r *~; and: 
the diftance between its centers of bulk and ofcillation: 

> s f Thus* in a common fecund’s pendulum* 

whofe length at London is- about 391- 

centre of ofcillation will be found about Tlj u ..__ 

below the centre of the ball, if it be two inches in dia 
meter. 

g. If the weight of the thread is to be taken into 
the account, we have the following diftance between, 
the centre of the ball and that of ofcillation, where B 
is the weight of the ball, a the diftance of tbe point 


iqches, the 
-5-0 of an inch 
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Rota tion, of fufpenfion and its centre, d the diameter of the 
ball, and w the weight of the thread or rod, 
GO - (t^ + tB) d*—\w ( ad+a ») . or) ; f we 

(iw + B )a —\dnu 
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confidei the weight of the thread as an unit, and the 
weight of the ball as its multiple (or as expreffed by the 
number of times it contains the weight of the thread), 

GO = -If—. 

B + 4 

As the point O, determined as above, by making 

CO =r Iff—, is the centre of ofcillation of the body 
m. CG 

turning round C, fo C is the centre of ofcillation of the 
fame body turning round O : for, refuming A. CA in 
place of p r, we have/A.CA 1 = m. CO.CG. Now 
/A.CA 1 =:/A.OA 1 + /A .OC 1 — /A.OC. 2 O «, 
(Euclid, II. 12. 13.), or wz.CO.CGn/ A.OA z -f-/A. 
OC 1 —/ A.OC. 20 a. But /A.OC 1 = m. OC 1 , = m. 
OC.OC; and (by the nature of the centre of gravity) 
/A.OC. 20 i = m. OC. 2 OG. Therefore we have 
ot .CO.CG=/A.OA s + 2W.OC.OC — m.OC. 2 OG; 
and/A.OA 1 = »».OC.CG+m.CO. 2 OG — mCO.CO, 
= OT .CO (CG + 2OG —CO). But CG + 2 OG 
is equal to CO -f- OG, and CG + 2 OG — CO is 
equal to OG. Therefore/ A.OA 1 = wz.CO.OG, and 
r a OA a 

CO = 1 —1-, which is all that is wanted (according 

m. OG 

to n° 39.) to make C the centre of ofcillation when O 
Is the centre of fufpenfion. 

If the point of fufpenfion, or axis of rotation, be 
anywhere in the circumference of a circle of which G is 
the centre, the point O will be in the circumference of 
another circle of which G is the centre: for, by n° 38. 

GO — Now/AGA 1 is a fixed quantity; 

m.CG 

and therefore while CG is conftant, OG will alfo be 
conftant. 

We may alfo obferve that the diftance of the axis 
from the centre S of gyration is a mean proportional 
between its diftance from the centre G of gravity and 
the centre O of ofcillation: for we had (n° .) 

CS*=H-—, and CO — and therefore 

m zzz.CG 

CO.CG z=ILLL= CS * and CO : CS = CS 2 CG. 

m 

We fee alfo that the diftance CO is that at which 
an external force muft be applied ; fo that there may 
not be any preffure excited in the axis upon its points 
of fupport, and the axis may be a fpontaneous axis of 
converfion. This we learn, by comparing the value of 
CO with that of CP in art. 30. This being the cafe, 
it follows, that if an external force is applied in a direc¬ 
tion pairing thro’ O, perpendicular to CO, it will pro¬ 
duce the fame initial velocity of the centre as if the 
body were free: for as it exerts no preffure on the 
points of fupport, the initial motion muft be the fame 
as if they were not there. 

If the external force be applied at a greater diftance 
in the line CG, the velocity of the centre will be great¬ 
er than if the body were free. In this cafe the pref- 
fure excited in the axis will be backward, and confe- 
quently the points of fupport will re-adt forward, and 
this re-adion will be equivalent to another external 


force confpiring with the one applied at O. 
curious confequences may be deduced from this. 

If the external force be applied to a point in the 
line GC, lying beyond C, the motion of the centre will 
be in the oppofite direction to what it would have ta¬ 
ken had the body been free, and fo will be the pref- 
fures exerted by the points of fupport on the axis. 

A force ra.GI applied at P produces the initial pro- 
greffive motion m.GII; and any force applied at O, 
perpendicular to CG, produces the fame motion of 
the centre as if the body were free. Therefore a force 
nz.GH applied thus at O will produce a motion m.GH 
in the centre, and therefore the fame motion which 
m.Gl applied at P would produce ; and it will produce 
the momentum w.GI at P. Therefore if a force equal 
to the progrefiive motion of the body be applied at O, 
perpendicularly to CO, in the oppofite diredtion, it 
will flop all this motion without exciting any ftrain on 
the axis or points of fupports. Therefore the equiva¬ 
lent of all the motions of each particle round C is con¬ 
ceived as palling through O in a diredtion perpendicu¬ 
lar to CO ; and the blow given by that point to any 
body oppofed to its motion is confiaered as equal to 
the compounded effedt of the rotatory motion, or to 
the progrefiive motion of the body combined with its 
rotation. 

For fuch reafons O has been called the Centre of 
Percussion of the body turning round C. But the 
name of centre of momentum , or rotatory effort, would have 
been more proper. 

We can feel this property of the point O when we 
give a fmart blow with a ftick. If we give it a mo¬ 
tion round the joint of the wrift only, and ftrike fmart- 
ly with a point confiderably nearer or more remote than 
4 of its length, we feel a painful {hock or wrench in 
the hand ; but if we ftrike with that point which is pre- 
cifely at 4 of its length, we feel no fuch difagreeable 
ftrain. 

Mechanical writers frequently fay, that O confidered 
as the centre of percuffion, is that with which the moft 
violent blow is ftruck. But this is by no means true ; 
O is that point of a body turning round C which 
gives a blow precifely equal to the progrefiive motion 
of the body, and in the fame diredtion. As we have 
already faid, it is the point where we may fuppofe the 
whole rotatory momentum of. the body accumulated. 
Every particle of the body is moving in a particular di¬ 
redtion, with a velocity proportional to its diftance from 
the axis of rotation; and if the body were flopped in 
any point, each particle tending to continue its motion 
endeavours to drag the reft along with it. Whatever 
point we call the centre of percufiion ftiould have this 
property, that when it is flopped by a fufEcient force, 
the whole motion and tendency to motion of every kind 
fhould be flopped; fo that if at that inftant the fup¬ 
ports of the axis were annihilated, the body would re¬ 
main in abfolute reft. 

The confideration of a very Ample cafe will {how 
that this point of ftoppage cannot be taken indifferently. 
Suppofe a fquare or redtangular board CDD'C’, fig. 4. 
advancing in the diredtion GH, perpendicular to its 
plane, without any rotation. Let G be the centre of 
gravity, and the middle of the board. It is evident, 
that if a force be applied at G, in the diredtion HG, 

, ‘ an d 
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Rotation, and equal to the quantity of motion of the board, all 
motion will be (topped : for when the point G is (top¬ 
ped, no reafon can be afiigned why one part of the 
board (hall advance more than another. The fame 
thing muft happen if the board be (topped by a (traight 
edge put in its way, and paffing through G: for ex¬ 
ample, in the line LGM, or g G h. But if this edge 
be fo placed that the board (hall meet it with the line 
1 PK, then, becaufe this line does not divide it equally, 
and becaufe there is a greater quantity of motion in the 
part CIKC' than in the part IDD'K, though the pro- 
greffive motion may be (lopped, the upper part will 
advance, and a motion of rotation will commence, of 
which IK will be the axis. Now fuppofe that the 
board, inftead of having been moving along in the di¬ 
rection GH, every part with the fame velocity had been 
Twinging round the axis CC' like a pendulum, from the 
pofrtion Cdd'C, and that it is (lopped by a ftraight 
edge meeting it in the line LGM parallel to CO', in 
the moment that it has attained the vertical pofnion 
CDD'C'; all its motion will not be (topped: for, 
although LGM divides the board equally, there is more 
motion in the lower part LDD'M than in the upper 
part CLMC' becaufe every particle of the lower part 
is defcribing larger circles and moving fwifter. There¬ 
fore when the line LGM is (lopped, there will be a 
tendency of the lower part to advance, and the pivots 
C and C' of the axis will be prefled backwards on their 
holes ; and if the holes were at that inftant removed, a 
rotation would commence, of which LM is the axis. 
The board muft therefore be (lopped in fome line IPK 
below LGM, and fo fituated, that the fum of all the 
momenta on each fide of it (hall be equal. This alone 
can hinder a rotation round the axis IPK. From what 
has been already demonftrated, it appears, that this will 
be prevented if the edge meets the board in a line IPK 
palling through O the centre of ofcillation, which is (i- 
tuated in the line g G h palling through the centre of 
gravity perpendicular to the axis CC’. This line 
10 K may therefore be called the line or axis of per¬ 
cuflion. 

But any point of this line will not do. It is evident 
that if the board (hould meet the fixed edge in the line 
|GOi, all motion will be (lopped, for the motions on 
each fide are equal, and neither can prevail. But if it 
be (lopped in the fine pY q, there is more motion in the 
part/^D'C' than in the part/ q DC; and if the fup- 
ports at C and C' were that inftant taken away, there 
would commence a rotation round the axis p q. Con- 
fequently, if the body were not (lopped by an edge, 
but by a Ample point at P, this rotation would take 
place. The motions above and below P would indeed 
balance each other, but the motions on the right and 
left fides of it would not. Therefore it is not enough 
for determining the centre of percuflion that we have 
afcertained its diftance g O from the axis of rotation by 
fpr 1 

-. This equation only gives 

to CC', but not the point of 
(fuppofe it P) muft be fuch 


it 


the equation g O = G 

us the line 10 K parallel 
percuflion. This point 


fum of the momenta on the left. Let us inveftigate in 
what manner this condition may be fecured. 

Let there be a body in a (late of rotation round the 
axis D d (fig. 5.), and let G be its centre of gravity,, 
and CGO a line through the centre of gravity perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis DC d. At the moment under con- 
fideration, the centre of gravity is moving in the direc¬ 
tion GH, perpendicular to the radius vedtor GC, as 
alfo perpendicular to a plane paffing through the lines 
D d and CG. Let O be the centre of ofcillation. 
Draw the line n O parallel to D d. The centre of per¬ 
cuflion muft be fomewhere in this line. For the point 
of percuflion, wherever it is, muft be moving in the fame 
diredlion with the progreflive motion of the body, that 
is, in a diredlion parallel to GH, that is, perpendicular 
to the plane DCG. And its diftance from the axis 
D d muft be the fame with that of the centre of ofcil¬ 
lation. Thefe conditions require it therefore to be in 
fome point of n O. Suppofe it at P. Draw P p per¬ 
pendicular to D d. P muft be fo fituated, that all the 
momenta tending to produce a rotation round the line 
p P may balance each other, or their fum total be no¬ 
thing. 

Now let A be any particle of the body which is out 
of the plane DCG, in which lie all the lines CGO, 
/ P, n OP, &c. Draw its radius vedtor A. a perpen¬ 
dicular to D a , and draw a n parallel to CG, and there¬ 
fore perpendicular to D a. The plane A a n is perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane Dan (Euclid, XI. 4). Draw 
AL perpendicular to A a, and A / perpendicular to 
a n. Then, while the body is beginning to turn round 
D d, the incipient motion of the particle A is in the 
direction AL, perpendicular to its radius vector A a. 
This motion AL may be confidered as compounded of 
the motion A/, perpendicular to the plane DCG, and 
the mocion /L in this plane. It is evident that it is 
A / only which is oppofed by the external force (lop¬ 
ping the body at P, becaufe A / alone makes any part of 
the progreflive motion of the centre of gravity in the. 
direction GH. 

We have hitherto taken the radii veSores for the 
meafures of the velocities or motions of the particles. 
Therefore the quantity of motion or the moving fore© 
of A is A. A a, and this is exerted in the direction AL, 
and may be conceived as exerted on any point in this 
line, and therefore on the point L. That is, the point 
L might be confidered as urged in this diredlion with 
the force A.A a, or with the two forces of which the 
force A.A a is compounded. The force in the direc¬ 
tion AL is to the force in the diredlion A / as AL to 
A/, or as a A to a l, becaufe the triangles A/L and 
a l A are fimilar. Therefore, inftead of fuppofing the 
point L urged by the force A.A a, ailing in the di-. 
redtion AL, we may fuppofe it impelled by the force 
A .a l, adting perpendicularly to the line A/, or to the 
plane DCG, and by the force A.A, l adting in this 
plane, viz. in the diredlion Ln. This lad force has 
nothing to do with the percuflion at P. Therefore we 
need confider the point L as only impelled by the forcer 
A.A /: The momentum of this force, or its power to 


that if any line pYq be drawn through it, and confi- urge the plane DCG forward in. the diredlion GH, by 
dered as an axis round which a rotation ?nay commence, turning it round Dd, muft be A.al.aC. (N. B. 


it Jhall not commence, becaufe the fum of all the mo. 
menta round this axis on the right fide is equal to the 


This is equal to A.A a 1 , becaufe al \ a A zz a A \ a~L. y 
and A.A a 1 , has-been fiiown long ago to be the ge-. 

neral 
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Rotation, r.eral expreffion of the rotatory momentum of a par¬ 
ticle). 

Draw L m perpendicular to P p. If we confider 

PP as an axis about which a motion of rotation may 
be produced, it is plain that the momentum of the 
. point L to produce fuch a notation will be A.«/.L«. 
In like manner, its momentum for producing a rotation 
round n P would be A.<*/.L«. In general, its mo¬ 
mentum for producing rotation round any axis is equal 
to the produ&of the perpendicular force at L (that is, 
A .al) and the diftanpe of L from this axis. 

In order therefore that P may be the centre of per- 
cuffion, the fum of all the forces A.al.hm mu ft be 
equal to nothing; that is, the fum of the forces 
A.a/.Lw on one fide of this axis Fp muft be ba¬ 
lanced by the fum of forces A'.a'/.L' in' on the other 
fide. To exprefs this in the ufual manner, we muft 
have /A.u/.»P = o. But nV — nO—OP. There¬ 
fore f A.al.nO — fA.dl.G 2 = o, and f A.al.nO = 
fA.al. OP. But OP is the fame wherever the par¬ 
ticle A is fituated; and becaufe G is the centre of gra¬ 
vity, the fum of all the quantities A.al is «j.GC, m be¬ 
ing the quantity of matter of the body; that is, 
fA.al=m.GC, and / A. al. OP = m. GC.OP, = 
fA.al.nO. Hence we derive the final equation 
fA.al.nO 
0P = m.GC ‘ 

J3 Therefore the centre of percuffion P of a body turn- 


force acting in the oppofite diredtion, and fince all mo- Rotation, 
tion progreffive and rotatory is flopped by an External 
force applied at P in the direction yP, it follows that, 
if the body were at reft, and the fame force be applied 
there, it will fet the body in rotation round the axis 
D d, in the oppofite diredtion, with the fame angular 
velocity, and without any preffure on the pivots D and 
d. For whatever motion of the particle A, in the di- 
redtion AL, was flopped by a part of the external 
force applied at P, the fame motion will be produced 
by it in the quiefcent particle A in the oppofite direc¬ 
tion LA. And as the pivots D and d had no motion 
in the cafe of the body turning round them, they will 
acquire no motion, or will have no tendency to motion, 
or no preffure will be exerted on them, in the laft cafe- 
Therefore when an external force is applied at P in a 
diredtion perpendicular to the line P/>, the line D d 
will become a momentary fpontaneous axis of conver- 
fion, and the incipient motion of the body will per¬ 
fectly referable the rotation of the feme body round a 
fixed axis D d. 

There is another fet of forces of which we have as 
yet taken no notice, viz. that part of each force AL 
which is diredted along the plane DCG, and is re- 
prefented by /L when the whole force is reprefented 
by AL, or by A l when the whole force is reprefent¬ 
ed by A a. Tbefe forces being all in the plane DCG, 
and in the direction CG or GC, can have no effedt on 
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ing round the axis D d is determined by tbefe condi- the rotation round any axis in that plane. But they 
- i ft. It is in the plane DCG, palling through the tend > feparately, to produce rotation round any axis 
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axis and the centre of gravity ; 2d, It is in a line n O 
paffing through the centre of ofcillation, and parallel to 
the axis, and therefore its diiftance P p from the axis of 
r a • & a z 

rotation is --; and, 3d, Its diftance OP from the 

# / A.al.nO 
centre of ofcillation is — • 

In order therefore that the centres of ofcillation and 
centres co- p ercu flJon may coincide, dr be one and the feme, OP 
muft vanifh, or SA.al.nO muft be equal to nothing, 
that is, the fum of all the quantities A.al.nO on one 
fide of the line CO muft be equal to tbe fum of all the 
quantities A'.a'l'.ri’Q on the other fide. 

Let Dbe a plane paffing through the axis D d 
perpendicular to that other plane DCG through it, in 
which the centre of gravity is fituated, and let C g y x 
be a third plane paffing through the centre of gravity 
perpendicular to both the planes OdJ'h and DCG. 
Draw lr and a a perpendicular to a L, and r a perpen¬ 
dicular to cr, and then draw A«, A a perpendi¬ 
cular to a a and r «. It is evident that A « and A a. 
are refpedtively equal to a l and lr , or to a l and no •, 

' fo that the two fadtors or conftituents of the momen¬ 
tum of a particle A round the centre of percuffion are 
the diftances of the particle from the planes D ds a and 
* eg y, both of which are perpendicular to that plane 
through the axis in which the centre of gravity is placed. 

We may fee, ffrom thefe obfervations, that the 
centres of ofcillation and percuffion do not neceffarily 
coincide, and the circumftance which is neceffary for 
their coincidence, viz. that f A.Aa.Ai is equal to O. 
It is of importance to keep this in mind. 

There occurs here another obfervation of great im- 
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portance. Since every force is balanced by an equal 


paffing through this plane perpendicularly. And the 
momentum of A to produce a rotation round an axis 
perpendicular to this plane, in O for inftance, muft evi¬ 
dently be A.Al.nO, and round P it muft be A.A/'.bP, 
&c. We fhall have occafion to confider thefe afterwards. 

It is ufual in courfes of experimental philofophy to 
illuftrate the motions of bodies on inclined planes and 
curved furfaces by experiments with balis rolling down 
thefe furfaces. But the motions of fuch rolling balls 
are by no means juft reprefentations of the motions 
they reprefent. Tbe ball not only goes down the in¬ 
clined plane by the adtion of gravity, but it alfo tarns 
round an axis. Force is neceffary for producing this 
rotation; and as there is no other fource but the weight 
of the ball, part of this weight is expended on the 
rotation, and the remainder only accelerates it down 
the plane. The point of the ball which refts on the 
plane is hindered from Aiding down by fridtion; and 
therefore the ball tumbles, as it were, over this point 
of contadt, and is inftantly catched by another point 
of contadf, over which it tumbles in the fame manner. 
A cylinder rolls down in the very feme way; and its mo¬ 
tion is nearly the fame as if a fine thread had been lap¬ 
ped round it, and one end of it made fall at the head 
of the inclined plane. The cylinder rolls down by un¬ 
winding this thread. 

The roechanifm of all fuch motions (and feme of 
them are important) may be underftood by confidering 
them as follows: Let a body of any fliape be connedt- 
ed with a cylinder FCB (fig. 6.) whofe axis pafies 
through G the centre of gravity of the body. Sup- 
pofe that body fufpended from a fixed point A by a 
thread wound round the cylinder. This body will de- 
feend by the adfion of gravity, and it will alfo turn 
round, unwinding the thread. Draw the horizontal 

line 
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line OGC. It will pafs through the point of contadl C 
of the thread and cylinder, and C is the point round 
which it begins to turn in defcending. Let O be its 
centre of ofcillation correfponding to the momentary 
centre of rotation C. It will begin to defcend in the 
fame manner as if all its matter were collected in O: 
for it may be confidered, in this inftant, as a pendu¬ 
lum fufpended at C. But in this cafe O will defcend 
in the fame manner as if the body were falling freely. 
Therefore the velocity of G (that is, the velocity of de¬ 
scent) will be to the velocity with which a heavy body 
would fall as CG to GO. Now fmce the points C, G, 
O, are always in a horizontal line, and the radius CG is 
given ; as alfo CO (n° 48.) the velocity of a body fall¬ 
ing freely, and of the body unwinding from this thread, 
will always be in the fame proportion of CO to CG, 
and fo will the fpaces defcribed in any given time. And 
thus we can compare their motions in every cafe when 
we know the place of the centre of ofcillation. 

Cor. 1. The weight of the defcending body will be 
to the tcnfion of the thread as CO to GO: for the 
tenfion of the thread is the difference between the mo¬ 
mentum of the rolling body and that of the body fall¬ 
ing freely. 

Obferve, that this proportion between the weight of 
the body and the tenfion of the thread will be always 
the f.iiric: for it has been demonftrated already, n c 42. 
that if C be in the circumference of a circle whofe 
centre is G, O will be in the circumference of another 
circle round the fame centre, and therefore the ratio 
of CG to CO is conflant. 

Cor. 2. If a circular body FCB roll down an in¬ 
clined plane by unfolding a thread, or by fridlion which 
prevents all Aiding, the i'pace defcribed will be to that 
which the body would defcribe freely as CG to CO: 
for the tendency down the inclined plane is a deter¬ 
mined proportion of the weight of the body. The 
motion of rotation in thefe cafes, both progreffive and 
whirling, is uniformly accelerated. 

Something of the fame kind obtains in common 
pendulous bodies. A ball hung by a thread not only 
ofcillates, but alfo makes part of a rotation ; and for 
this reafon its ofcil itions differ from thofe of a heavy 
point hanging by the fame thread, and the centre of 
ofcillation is a little below the centre of the ball. A 
ball hung by a thread, and ofcillating between cycloidal 
cheeks, does not ofcillate like a body in a cycloid, be- 
caufe its centre of ofcillation is continually ffiftir.g 
its place. Huyghens avoided this by fufpending his 
pendulous body from two points, fo that it did not 
change its attitude during its ofcillation. If our fpring- 
carriages were hung in this manner, having the four 
lower ftap’.es to which the ftraps are fixed as far afun- 
der as the four upper ftapLs a: the ends of the fprings, 
the body of the carriage would perform its cfcillations 
without kicking up and down in the difagieeable man¬ 
lier they now do, by which we are frequently in dan¬ 
ger of finking the glail’es with our heads. The fwings 
would indeed be greater, but incomparably eafier ; and 
we could hold things almoft as fteadily in our hand 
as if the carriage were not twinging at all. 

This will fuffice for an account of the rotation round 
fixed axes, as the foundation for a theory of machines 
actually performing work. The limits of our under- 
Vol. XVI. 


taking will not allow us to do any more than juft point K-otiti. 
out the method of apply ing it. 63 

Let there be any machine of the rotatory kind, e. Method of 
compofed of levers or wheels, and let its conftrudtion be applying 
fucb, that the velocity of the point to which the power 
is applied (which we (hall call the joint) is to ° 0 ^Traaiicc. 

the velocity of the' working point in the 1 atio < f m to 
n. It is well known that the energy of this machine 
will be the fame with that of an axis in perhrochio, of 
which the radii are tu and //. 

Let p exprefs the adtual preffure exerted on the im¬ 
pelled point by the moving power, and let r be the 

a (final preffure or refiftance exerted on the wotkirg 

point by the work to be per formed. Let x be the 
inertia of the power, or the quantity of dead matter 

which mud move with the velocity of the impelled 

point in order that the moving powder may adt. Thu ; 
the moving powder may be the wiiglt of a bucket of 
water in a water-w heel; then .v is the quantity of 
matter in this bucket of water. Lety in like manner be 
the inertia of the work, or matter which mutt be mo¬ 
ved with the velocity of the working-point, in order 
that the work may be performed. Thus y may be a 
quantity of water which muft be continually puffed 
along a pipe. This is quite different from the weight 
of the water, though it is proportional to it, and may 
be meafured by it. 

Let/be a preffure giving the fame refiftance when 
applied at the working-point with the fridlion of the 
machine, and Intern' be the momentum of the machine’s 
inertia, viz. the fame as if a proper quantity of mat¬ 
ter a were attached to the working-point, or to any 
point at the fame diftance from the axis. 

This ftate of things may be reprefented by the 
wheel and axle PQS (fig. 7.) where x and y and a are 
reprefented by weights adting by lines. P is the im¬ 
pelled point, and R the working-point; CP is m and 
CR is n. The moving force is reprefented by PA, 
the refiftance by RB, and the fridlion by BF. 

It is evident that the momentum of the inertia of 
x, y, and a are the fame as if they were for a moment 
attached to the points P and R. 

Hence we derive the following expreffions, 

_ ... P m — r +f n Formulas, 

1. The angular velocity = and their 

ufe in prac- 


pm n- 


2. Velocity of the working.point = 


+fn~ 


x m 

pmnr—r -f- fn V 


• -j- y -(- a n 1 • 
For the 
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3. Work performed = 

work is proportional to the produdi of the refiftance 
and the velocity with which it is overcome. 

We ftall give a very fimple example of the utility 
of thefe formulse. Let us fuppofe that water is to be 
raifed in a bucket by the defeent of a weight, and that 
die machine is a fimple pulley. Such a machine is de¬ 
fcribed by Defaguliers *, who fays he found it prefer- * -xper. 
able to all other machines. The bucket dipped itfelf.. *■ vo * - 
in the ciftern. A chain from it went over a pulley, • s ° 3 ' 
and at its extremity was a ftage on which a man could 
ftep from the head of a flair. His preponderance 
brought down the ftage and raifed the bucket, which 
difeharged its water into another ciftern. The man quit¬ 
ted the ftage, and walked up flairs, and there he found 
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■tation. it ready to receive him, becaufe the empty bucket is 
made heavier than the empty ftage. 

Now, if there be no water in the bucket, it is evi¬ 
dent, that although the motion of the machine will be 
the quickeft poffible, there will be no work performed. 
On the other hand, if the loaded llage and the full 
bucket are of equal weight, which is the ufual ftate- 
rnent of fuch a machine in elementary treatifes of me¬ 
chanics, the machine will (land ftill, and no work will be 
performed. In every intermediate ftate of things the 
machine will move, and work will be performed. There¬ 
fore the different values of the work performed muft be a 
feries of quantities which increafe from nothing to a 
certain magnitude, and then diminifh to nothing again. 
The maxim which is ufually received as a fundamental 
propofuion in mechanics, viz. that what is gained in 
force by the intervention of a machine is loft in time, 
is therefore falfe. There muft be a particular propor¬ 
tion of the velocities of the impelled and working- 
points, which will give the greateft performance when 
the power and refillance are given ; and there is a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the power and refiftance which will 
have the fame effedt when the ftrudture of the machine 
has previoufly fixed the velocities of the impelled and 
working points. 

67 This proportion will be found by treating the for¬ 
mula which exprefles the work as a fiuxionary quan¬ 
tity, and finding its maximum. Thus, when the ra¬ 
tio of the power and refiftance is given, and we wifh 
to know what muft be the proportion of the velocities 
m and n, that we may conftrudt the machine accord¬ 
ingly, we have only to confider n as the variable quan¬ 
tity in the third formula. This gives us 

^‘Xr +f z + p*x a+yl— xr + f. 

n — m X-==- 

pa+y 

68 This is a fundamental propofition in the theory of 
working machines: but the application requires much 
attention. Some natural powers are not accompanied 
by an inertia worth minding ; in which cafe x may be 
omitted. Some works, in like manner, are not accom¬ 
panied by any inertia ; and this is a very general cafe. 
In many cafes the work exerts no contrary ftrain on 
the machine at reft, and r is nothing. In moft in- 
ftances the intenfity of the power varies with the ve- 
iocity of the impelled point, and is diminiftied when this 
increafes ; the refiftance or adtual preflure at the work¬ 
ing-point frequently increafes with the velocity of the 
working-point. All thefe circumftances muft be at¬ 
tended to ; but ftill they only modify the general pro¬ 
pofition. Thefe are matters which do not come within 
the limits of the prefent article. We only took this 
opportunity of fhowing how imperfedt is the theory of 
machines in equilibria for giving us any knowledge of 
their performance or juft principles of their conltruc- 
tion. 

One thing, however, muft be particularly attended 
to in this theory. The forces which are applied to the 
body moveable round an axis are confidered in the 
theory as prefliires adtually exerted on the impelled 
points of the body or machine, as when a weight is ap¬ 
pended to a lever or wheel and axle, and, by defcending 
uniformly, adts with its whole weight. In this cafe the 
weight multiplied by its diftance from the axis will al¬ 
ways exprefs its momentum, and the rotation will (ex¬ 


tent paribus) be proportional to this produdt. Butin Rotation, 
many important cafes our machines are adfuated by ex¬ 
ternal impulfions. A body in motion ftrikes on the 
impelled point of the machine, and caufes it to turn 
round its axis. It is natural for us to confider the 
quantity of motion of this impelling body as the mea- 
fure of our moving force. Suppofing n to be its quan¬ 
tity of matter, and V its velocity, n V appears a very 
proper meafure of its intenfity. And if it be applied 
at the diftance CB from the axis of rotation, «V’CP 
fhould expiefs its energy, momentum, or power to turn 
the machine round C ; and we fiiould exprefs the an¬ 
gular velocity by Accordingly, this is the 

JP r 

manner in which calculations are ufually made for the 
conftrudtion and performance of the machine, as may 
be feen in almoft every treatife of mechanics. 

But nothing can be more erroneous, as we (hall fhow shown to 
by a very fimple inftance. It fhould refult from thefe be errone- 
principles that the angular velocity will be proportional ous - 
to CP. Let us fuppofe our moving power to be a 
ftream of water moving at the rate of ten feet per fe- 
cond, and that every fecond there pafies 100 pounds of 
water. We fiiould then call our moving force 1000. 

It is evident, that if we fuppofe the arm of the float- 
board on which it ftrikes to be infinitely long, the im¬ 
pelled point can never move fafter than 10 feet in a fe¬ 
cond, and this will make the angular velocity infinitely 
fmall, inftead of being the greateft of all. The rota¬ 
tion ill therefore certainly be greater if CP be ftiort- 
er. We need not examine the cafe more minutely. 71 

We muft therefore carefully diftinguifh between the DiftiniHon 
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quantity of motion of the impelling body and its mo- ' etween 
ving power, as it is modified by its manner of adting. t h^„an- 
The moving power is the pre.jjure aBually exerted on the t ity of mo- 
impelled point of the machine. Now the univerfal fad of tion and 
the equality of adtion and readtion in the collifion of moving 
bodies aflures us, that their mutu,al preffure in their col- P 0 ^ er of 
lifion is meafured by the change of motion which each 
fuftains: for this change of motion is the only indica- 0 
tion and meafure of the preflure which we fuppofe to 
be its caufe. A way therefore of afeertaining what is 
the real moving force on a machine adfuated by the im- 
pulfion of a moving body, is to difeover what quantity 
of motion is loft by the body or gained by the machine ; 
for thefe are equal. Having difeovered this, we fnay 
proceed according to the propofitions of rotatory mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore letAEF {fig. 8.) reprefent a body move- 7a 
able round an axis palling through C, perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure. Let this body be ftruck in 
the point A by a body moving in the direction FA, and 
let BAD be a tangent to the two bodies in the point 
of collifion. It is well known that the mutual adtions 
of two felid bodies are always exerted in a diredtion 
perpendicular to the touching furfaces. Therefore the 
mutual preflure of the two bodies is in the diredtion ' 

AP perpendicular to AD. Therefore let the motion 
of the impelling body be refolved into the diredtions 
AP afid AD. The force AD has no lhare in the 
preflure. Therefore let V be the velocity of the im¬ 
pelling body eftimated in the diredtion AP, and let n 
be its quantity of matter. Its quantity of motion in 
the diredtion AP will be nV. 

Did AP pafs through C, it is evident that the only 

efljedk 
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Rotation, effect would be to prefs the axis on its f ipports. But 
AP, the direction of the preflure, being inclined to 
AC, the point A is forced alide, and in fome fmall 
moment of time defcribes the little arch A a round the 
centre C. The point P will therefore defcribe a Imall 
arch P/>, fubtending an angle PC/>=ACa. Draw 
a o perpendicular to AP, and a d perpendicular to AD. 
The triangles d Ao, ACP are fimilar, and A a : A o— 
AC : CP. But the angles AC a, PC p being equal, 
the arches are as their radii, and A a : P/ = AC : CP, 
—A a : A o ; therefore ^ = Ao. 

Now fince, in confequence of the impulfe, A defcribes 
A a in the moment of time, it is plain that A o is the 
fpaca through which the impelling body continues to 
advance in the diredtion of the preflure; and if V be 
taken equal to the fpace which it defcribed in an equal 
moment before the Broke, v will exprefs the remaining 
velocity, and V —sl> is the velocity loft, and ;>(V — v) is 
the quantity of motion loft by the impelling body, and 
is the true meafure ol the preflure exerted. This gives 
us the whole circumftances of the rotatory motion. The 

angular velocity will be an d the velocity 

of the point A will be ^ — — - Call this ve¬ 


locity u. 

CP 

V-CA 
CP 


fpr 1 

The fimilarity of triangles gives us CA : 
A a (or u) : A o (or v) and u ■=. There 


fore 


_«(V—-y)CP.CA 


CP 

From this we deduce 


s.V.CP 3 


fp r " 

and thus we have obtained the 


va- 


fpr‘+n. CP 

lue of -v in known quantities; for n was given, or fup- 
pofed known; fo alfo was V : and fince the diredtion 
FA was given, its diftance CP from the axis is given ; 
and the form of the body being known, we can find the 
value of fpr ~. Now we have feen that v is alfo the 
velocity of the point P ; therefore we know the abfo- 
lute velocity of a given point of the body or machine, 
and confequently the whole rotatory motion. 

We have the angular velocity = -—we 
fliall find this a maximum when f p 


!> 


• 1 +«.CP : 

: / 2 .CP 1 ; and in 


this cafe CP 


=7Y 


and v = 4V. So that the 


greateft velocity of rotation will be produced when the 
ftriking body lofes l of its velocity. 

What we have now delivered is fufficient for explain¬ 
ing all the motions of bodies turning round fixed axes ; 
tint theory and we prelume it to be agreeable to our readers, that 
we have given the inveftigation of the centres of gyra¬ 
tion ofcillation, and percuffion. The curious reader 
will find the appbcation of thefe theorems to the theory 
of machines in two very valuable diflertations by Mr Eu¬ 
ler in the Memoirs c:f the Academy of Berlin, vols viii. 
and x. and occasionally by other authors who have treat¬ 
ed mechanics in a fcientific and ufeful manner, going 
beyond the fchool-boy elements of equilibrium. 

There remains a very important cafe of the rotation 
of bodies, without which the knowledge of the motion 
of folid bodies, is incomplete ; namely, the rotation of 
free bodies, that is, of bodies unconnedted with any fix¬ 
ed points. We hardly fee an inftance of motion of a 
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free body withoutfome rotation. A ftene thrown from 
the hand, a ball from a cannon, the planets them! fives 
are obferved not only to advance, but alfo to whirl 
round. The famous problem of the preceflion of the 
equinoxes depends for its folutien on this dodtrine ; and 
the theory of the working of fliips has the fame foun¬ 
dation. We can only touch on the leading proposi¬ 
tions. 

We need not begin by demonflrating, that when the 
diredtion of the external force pafles through the centre 
of the body, the body will advance without any rota¬ 
tion. This we conlider as familiarly known to every 
perfon verfant in mechanics; nor is it neceflary to de- 
monftrate, that when the diredtion of die moving force 
does not pafs through the centre of gravity, this centre 
will (till advance in a diredtion parallel to that of the 
moving force, and with the fame velocity as if the direc¬ 
tion of the moving force had palled through it. This ii 
the immediate confequence of the equality of adtion and 
leadtion obferved in all the mechanical phenomena of 
the univerfe. 

But it is incumbent on us to demonftrate, that when 
the diredtion of the moving force does not pafs thro’ the 
centre of gravity, the body will not only advance in the 
diredtion of the moving force, but will alfo turn round 
an axis, and we mull determine the pofition of this axis, 
and the relation fubfifting between the progreffive and 
rotatory motions. 

The celebrated John Bernoulli was the firft who con- 
fidered this fubjedt; and, in his Difquifit tones Me, h.viir,- 
dynamkee, he has demonftrated feveral propofitions con¬ 
cerning the fpontaneous axis of converfion, and the mo¬ 
tions arifing from eccentric external forces: and al¬ 
though he affumed fer the leading principle a propofi- 
tion which is true only in a great number of cafes, he 
has determined the rotation of fpherical bodies with 
great accuracy. 

This combination of motions will be palpable in fome 
fimple cafes, fuch as the following : Let two equal bo¬ 
dies A and B (fig. 9 ) be connected by an inflexible 
rod (of which we may negledt the inertia for the pre- 
fent). Let G be the middle point, and therefore the 
centre of gravity. Let an external force adt on the 
point P in the diredtion FP perpendicular to AB, and 
let AP be double of PB. Allb let the force be fuch, 
that it would have caufed the fyftem to have moved 
from the fituation AB to the flotation a b, in an inde¬ 
finitely fmall moment of time, had it adted immediately 
on the centre G. G would in this cafe have defcribed 
Gg, A would have defcribed A a, and B would have 
defcribed B b, and a b would have been parallel to AB : 
for the force imprefled on A would have been equal to 
the force imprefled on B; but becaufe the force adts 
on P, the force imprefled on A is but one half of that 
imprefled on B by the property of the lever : there¬ 
fore the initial motion or acceleration of A will be on¬ 
ly half of the initial motion of B ; yet the centre G 
•mull ftill be at g, We fliall therefore afeertain the ini¬ 
tial motion of the fyftem, by drawing through g a line 
ag 0 , fo that A « fhall be i of B 0 . This we ihall do 
by making AC = AB, and drawing C ag 0 , Then « 0 
will be the pofition of the fyftem at the end of the mo¬ 
ment of time. Thus we fee that the body muft have 
a motion of rotation combined with its progreffive mo- 
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And we deduce immediately from the premifes that 
78 this rotation is performed round an axis palling through 
How mo- the centre of gravity G : for fince the centre defcribes 
tion is per- a (height line, it is never either above or below the 
thef^cafo ax ’ s °* rotat ‘ on > an< 3 i* therefore always in it. This is 
’a fundamental theorem, and our fubfequent invefttga- 
tion is by this means greatly fimplified, being thus re¬ 
duced to two problems: 1. To'determine in what di¬ 
rection the axis palfes through the centre of gravity. 
2. To determine the angular velocity of the rotation, 
or how far the centre mull advance while the body 
makes one turn round the axis. This eftablifhes the re¬ 
lation between the progreffive and rotatory motions. It 
■will contribute to our better conception of both thefe 
problems to fee the refult in the prefent Ample cafe. 

It is evident, in the firft place, that the imprelfions 
made on A and B are in lines ha , B£ parallel to FP 
and G g ; and therefore the motions of the points A, 
G, and B, are made in one plane, viz. the plane FPG. 
The axis of rotation therefore mult be a line drawn 
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through G, perpendicular to this plane. If we give it 
any other pofition, one of the points A, B, or both of 
them, mull quit this plane. 

In the next place, in ba produced take £ r BC. 
Then fupj ofing AC to be a rigid line connedted with 
the fyftem, it is evident that if there had been no rota¬ 
tion, the line BC would have kept parallel to its firft po- 
fition, and that at the end of the moment of time C 
would have been at c. The point C therefore has had, 
by the rotation, a backward motion c C, relative to the 
centre G or g, and this motion is equal to the progref- 
iive motion Gg of the centre ; therefore if we make 
Gy equal to the circumference of a circle whofe radius 
is CG, the body will make one rotation round the 
centre of gravity, while this centre moves along G y ; 
and thus the relation is eftablifhed between the two 
motions. 

But farther, the point C has, in fad!, not moved out 
of its place. The incipient motion has therefore been 
fuch, that C has become a fpontaneous centre of con- 
verfion. It is eafy to fee that this muft always be the 
cafe, whatever may be the form of the rigid body or 
fyfterh' of particles connedted by inflexible and inexten- 
fible lines. Since the fyftem both advances and turns 
round an axis palling through its centre of gravity, there 
muft be fome point in the fyftem, or which may be 
conceived as connected with it by an inflexible line, which 
moves backward, by the rotation, as N fall as the centre 
advances forward. A line drawn through this point pa¬ 
rallel to the axis muft in this inftant be at reft, and there¬ 
fore muft be a fpontaneous axis of converfion. And, in 
this inftant, the combined motions of rotation round an 
axis paffing through the centre of gravity and the mo¬ 
tion of progreffion, are equivalent to, and adtually con- 
ftitute, an incipient Ample motion of rotation round an¬ 
other axis parallel to the former, whofe pofition may 
be afcertained. But it is neceffary to eftablilh this pro- 
pofuionand its converfeon clearer evidence. 

Therefore let G (fig. 10.} be the centre of gravity of 
a rigid fyftem of particles of matter, fuch as we fuppofe a 
folid body to be. Let this fyftem.be fuppofed to turn 
round the axis Gg, while the axis itfelf is moving for¬ 
ward in the diredtion and with the velocity GI. Let the 
rotation be fuch, that a particle A has the diredtion and 
velocity A h. Let us firft fuppofe the progreffive mo¬ 


tion GI to be perpendicular, to the axis Gg. It will Rotation, 
therefore be parallel to the planes of the circles defcribed 
round the axis by the different particles. Let C G g be 
a plane perpendicular to GI. It will cut the plane of 
the circle defcribed by A in a ftraight line eg, and g 
will be the centre round which A is turning. Therefore 
A g will be the radius vector of A, and A h is perpen¬ 
dicular to A g. Let A d be perpendicular to eg, and 
in A d take he equal to GI or g i. It is evident, 
that the abfolute motion of A is 'compounded of the 
motions A e and A h, and is the diagonal hf of the 
parallelogram A efb. In the line gc, which is per¬ 
pendicular to Gg, take to^ A, asA« to A h, 
and draw e C parallel to g G, and produce h A till it 
cut eg in n. We fay that C c is in this moment a fpon¬ 
taneous axis of converfion ; for, becaufe A n i-s perpen¬ 
dicular to A g and A d to C^, the angle eg A is equal 
to d hn, or f h A. Therefore, fince cg : g A z=f !> 

: h A, the triangles eg A and fhh are fimilar, and the 
angles A c is equal to h hf. Take away the common 
angle g hf and the remaining angle c-h f is equal to 
the remaining angle b hg, and A f is perpendicular to 
A c, and the incipient motion of A is the fame in re- 
fpect of diredtion as if it were turning round the axis 
c C. Moreover, A f \s to f h or g i as h c to c g. There¬ 
fore, both the diredtion and velocity of the abfolute mo¬ 
tion of Ais the fame as ifthebody were turning round the 
fixed axis rC; and the combined motion A e of progref¬ 
fion, and the motion A b of rotation round G g, are 
equivalent to, and really conftitute, a momentary fimple 
motion of rotation round the axis C c given in pofition,, 
that is, determinable by the ratio of A e to Ah. 

On the other hand, the converfe propofition is, that 
a fimple motion of rotation round a fixed axis C c, fuch 
that the centre G has the velocity and diredtion G I per¬ 
pendicular to C G, is equivalent to, and produces a 
motion of rotation round an axis Gg, along with the 
progreffive motion GI of this axis. This propofition 
is demonftrated in the very fame way, from the confi der¬ 
ation that, by the rotation round C c, we have c A : 
eg = hf: gi. From this we deduce, that A h is per¬ 
pendicular to hg, and that f b ; A h =: c g : g A ; and 
thus we refolve the motion A j into a motion A h of 
rotation round Gg, and a motion Ae of progreffion 
common to the whole body. 

But let us not confine the progreffive motion to the 
diredtion perpendicular to the axis G^. Let us fuppofe 
that the whole body, while turning round G^, is car¬ 
ried forward in the diredtion and with the velocity GIL 
We can always conceive a plane L G C, which is per¬ 
pendicular to the plane in which'the axis Gg and the 
direction G K of the progreffive motion are fituated.— 

And the motion GIL may be conceived as compounded 
of a motion G I perpendicular to this plane and to the 
axis; and a motion of tranflation G L, by which the 
axis Aides along in its own direction. It is evident, that 
in confequence of the firft motion G I, there arifes a 
motion of rotation round C c. It is alfo evident, that 
if, while the body is turning for a moment round C c, 
this line be Aid along itfelf in the diredtion c C, a mo¬ 
tion equal to GL will be induced on every particle A, 
and compounded with its motion of rotation A F, and 
that if f <;> be drawn equal and parallel to GL,f will 
be the fituation of the particle A when G is in IL. 

And thus it appears, that when the progreffive 
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Hot: tion. tion is perpendicular to the axis of rotation palling 
through the centre of gravity, the two motions pro- 
greffive and rotatory are equivalent to a momentary fim- 
ple motion of rotation round a lpontaneous axis of con- 
verfion, which is at reft: but when the progreffive motion 
is inclined to the axis paffing thro’ the centre, the lponta¬ 
neous axis of converlion is Aiding in its own direction. 

We may conceive the whole of this very diftinftly 
anc ^ accurately by attending to the motion of a gar¬ 
den roller. We may fuppofe it fix feet in circumference, 
and that it is dragged along at the rate of three feet in 
a fecond from ealt to weft, the axis of the roller lying 
north and fouth. Suppole a chalk line drawn on the 
furface of the t oller parallel to its axis. The roller will 
turn once round in two feconds, and this line will be in 
contaft with the ground at the intervals of every fix 
feet. In that inftant the line on the roller now lpoken 
of is at reft, and the motion is the fame as if it were 
fixed, and the roller really turning round it. In Ihort, 
i; is then a lpontaneous axis of converfion. 

Now, fuppofe the roller dragged in the fame manner 
and in the fame direction along a Iheet of ice, while the 
ice is floating to the fouth at the rate of four leet in a 
fecond. It is now plain that the roller is turning round 
an axis through its centre ot gravity, while the centre 
is carried in the direftion/ 36° 52' W. at the rate of 
five feet per ficond. It is alfo pLiin, that when the line 
drawn on the furface of the ftone is applied to the ice, 
its only motion is that which the ice itfelf has to the 
fouthward. The motion is now a motion of rotation 
round this fpontaneous axis of converfion, compound¬ 
ed with the motion of four feet per fecond in the direc¬ 
tion of this axis. And thus we fee that any complica¬ 
tion of motion of rotation round an axis paffing through 
the centre ot gravity, and a morion of progreffion of 
that centre, may always be reduced to a momentary or 
incipient motion of rotation round another axis parallel 
to the former, compounded with a motion of that axis 
in its own direction. 

S S The demonftration which we have given of thefe two 

propofitions points out the method ot finding the axis 
Cc, the incipient rotation round which is equivalent to 
the combined progreffive motion of the body, and the 
rotation round the axis Gip We have only to note the 
rotatory velocity A h of lome particle A, and its dif- 
tance A g from the axis, and the progreffive velocity 
GI of the whole body, and then to make GC a fourth 
proportional to A h, GI, and g A, and to place GC in a 
plane perpendicular to GI, uliich is perpendicular to 
Gj, and to place C on that fide of G^ which is 
moving in the oppofite direftion to the axis. 

86 In the Ample cafe of this problem, which we exhi¬ 
bited in order to give us eafy and familiar notions of the 
fubjeft, it appeared that the retrograde velocity of ro¬ 
tation of the point C was equal to the progreffive velo¬ 
city of the centre. This mull be the cafe in every point 
of the circumference of the circle of which CG, fig. 9. 
is the radius. Therefore, as the body advances, and 
turns round G, this circle will apply itfelf in fucceffion 
to the line CK parallel to G> ; and any individual point 
of it, fitch as C, will defcribe a cycloid of which this 
circle is the generating circle, CK the bafe, and CG 
half the altitude. The other points of the body will 
defcribe trochoids, elongated or contrafted according 
as the defcribing points are nearer to or more remote 
h\im G than the point C is. 
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It is now evident that all this muft obtain in every Rotation, 
cafe, as well as in this Ample one. And when v.e have g 7 
afcertained the diftance GC between the axis of rotation The appli- 
paffing through the centre, and the momentary fponta- cation 
neous axis of converfion paffing through C, we can then nia(le t0 
afcertain the relation between the motions of rotation l^cafes*" 
and progreffion. We then know that the body will F 
make one rotation round its central axis, while its cen¬ 
tre moves over a fpace equal to the circumference of a 
circle of a known diameter. 

We muft therefore proceed to the methods for deter¬ 
mining the pofition of the point C. This muft de¬ 
pend on the proportion between the velocity of the ge¬ 
neral progreffive motion, that is, the velocity of the 
centre, and the velocity of fome point of the body.— 

This muft be afcertained by obfervation. In mod cafes 
which are interefting, we learn the pofition of the axis, 
the place of its poles, the comparative progreffive velo¬ 
city of the centre, and the velocity of rotation of the' 
different points, in a variety of ways ; and it would not 
much rncreafe our knowledge to detail the rules which 
may be followed for this purpofe. The circumftance 
which chiefly interefts us at prefent is to know how 
thefe motions may be produced ; what force is necef- 
fary, and how it muft be applied, in order to produce a 
given motion of rotation and progreffion; or what 
will be the motion which a given force, applied in a 
given manner, will produce. 

We have already given the principles on which we 
may proceed in this inveftigation. We have ftiown the 
circumftances which determine the place of the centre 
of percuffion of a body turning round a given fixed 
axis. This centre of percuffion is the point of the 
body where all the inherent forces of the whirling body 
precifely balance each other, or rather where they unite 
and compofe one accumulated progreffive force, which 
may then be oppofed by an equal and oppofite external 
force. If, therefore, the body is not whirling, but 
at reft on this fixed axis, and if this external force be 
applied at the centre of percuffion, now become a point, 
of impulfton, a rotation will commence round the fixed 
axis precifely equal to what had been flopped by this 
external force, but in the oppofite direftion; or, if the 
external force be applied in the direftion in which the 
centre of percuffion of the whirling body was moving 
at the inftant of ftoppage, the rotation produced by 
this impulfe will be the fame in every refpeft. And we 
found that in the inftant of application of this external 
force, either to flop or to begin the motion, no preffure 
whatever was excited on the lupports of the axis, and 
that the axis was, in this inftant, a fpontaneous axis of 
converliun. 

Moreover, we have ftiown, art. 84, that a rotation 
round any axis, whether fixed or fpontaneous, is equi¬ 
valent to, or compounded of, a rotation round another 
axis parallel to It, and paffing through the centre of 
gravity, and a progreffive motion in the direftion of 
the centre’s motion at the inftant of impulfe. 

Now, as the pofition of the fixed axis, and the 
known difpofition of all the particles of the body with 
refpeft to this axis, determines the place of the centre 
of percuffion, and furnifhes all the mathematical condi¬ 
tions which muft be implemented in its determination* 
and the direftion and magnitude of the force which is 
produced and exerted at the centre of percuffion ; fo, on 
the other hand, the knowledge of the magnitude and 
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direction of an external force which is exerted on the 
point of impulfion of a body not connedted with any fixed 
axis, and of the difpofition of all the parts of this body 
with refpect to this point of impulfion, will furnifh us 
with the mathematical circumftances which determine 
the pofition of the fpontaneous axis of converfion, and 
therefore determine the pofition of the axis through the 
centre (parallel to the fpontaneous axis of converfion), 
round which the body will whirl, while its centre pro¬ 
ceeds in the direction of the external force. 

The procefs, therefore, for determining the axis of 
progreffive rotation is jufi the converfe of the procefs 
for determining the centre of percuffion. 

John Bernoulli was the firft who confidered the mo* 
tion or free bodies impelled by forces whofe line of di¬ 
rection did not pafs through their centre of gravity; and 
he takes it for granted, that fince the body both advances 
and turns round an axis palling through the centre of 
gravity, this axis is perpendicular to the plane palling 
through the diredlion. of the force, and through the 
point of impulfion and the centre of gravity. Other 
authors of the firft name, fuch as Huyghens, Leibnitz, 
Roberval, &c. have thought themfelves obliged to de- 
monftrate this. Their demonilration is. as follows : 

Let a body whofe centre of gravity is G (fig, u ) 
be impelled at the point P by a force adfing in the di- 
redtion PQ_not palling through the centre. The iner¬ 
tia of the whole body will refill in the fame manner as 
if the whole matter were collected in G, and therefore 
the refiftance will be propagated to the point P in the 
direction GP. The particle P, therefore, is impelled 
in the direction PQ^ refifted in the direction PA 9 
and muft therefore begin to move in fome diredtion PB, 
which makes the diagonal of a parallelogram of which 
the tides have the diredions PQjmd PA. The diago- 
nal and fides of a parallelogram are in one plane. P is 
therefore moving in the plane APQB or GPQ^ and 
it is turning round an axis which pafles through G, 
Therefore this axis mttji be perpendicular to the plane 
GPO. 

Itwould require a feries of difficult propofitions to 
fhow the fallacy of this reafoning in general terms, and 
to determine the pofition of the axis through G. We 
fhail content ourfelves with a very fimple cafe, where 
there can be no hefitation. Let A and L (fig, 12.) be 
two equal balls connected with the ax.s ab by inflexible 
lines A a, Bb, perpendicular to ab. Let A a be 1, 
and B b 2. The centre of gravity G will evidently be 
in the line cG parallel to A a and B£, and in the 
middle of ab, and e G is ii. Let O be the centre of 
A . A a* + B . Bb^ 

ofcillation. c O 
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Draw Am, Bn perpendicular to cG, and fuppofe the 
balls transferred to m and n. Their centre of ofcilia- 
tion will be ftill at O ; and we fee that if the fyftem in 
this form were (lopped at O, all would be in equilibrio. 
For the force with which the ball A arrives (by Twing¬ 
ing round t2ie axis) at m, is as its quantity of matter 
and velocity jointly, that is, A. A a, or 1. That of 
B arriving at# is B . Bb, or 2, The arm m O of die 
lever turning round O is -f-, and the arm #0 is -j-. The 
forces, theiefore, are reciprocally as the arms of the le¬ 
ver on which they aft, and their momenta, or powers 
to turn the line mn round O, are equal and oppofite, 
and therefore balance each other ; and therefore, at tire 
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inftant of flopping, no preffiire is exerted at, c. There- Rotation, 
fore, if any impulfe is made at O, the balls at m and n 
will be put in motion with velocities 1 and 2, and c will 
be a fpontaneous centre of converfion. Let us fee whe¬ 
ther this will be the cafe when the balls are in their 
natural places A and B, or whether there will be any 
tendency to a rotation round the axis cO. The mo¬ 
mentum of A, by which it tends to produce a rota¬ 
tion round c O is A . A a . A m, = 1 x A ». That 
of B is B.B£ . B«, z= 2 x Bn. Am and B# are equ.il, 
and therefore the momentum of B is double that of A, 
and there is a tendency of the fyftem to turn round c O ; 
and if, at the inftant of ftoppage, the fupports of the 
axis ab were removed, this rotation round c O would 
take place, and the point b would advance, and a would 
recede, c only remaining at reft. Therefore, if an im¬ 
pulfe were made at O, ab would not become a fponta¬ 
neous momentary axis of converfion, and O is not the 
centre of .percuffion. This centre muft be fomewhere 
in the line OP parallel to ab, as at P, and fo fituated 
that the momenta A. A a . A a and B . B 0 . B j 2 may 
be equal, or that An may be double ofB/ 2 , or ap 
double of bp. If an impulfe be now made at P, the 
balls AB will be urged by forces as 1 and 2, and 
therefore will move as if round the axis a b, and there 
will be no preffures produced at a and b, an dab will 
really become a momentary fpontaneous axis of conver¬ 
fion. 

Now join G and P. Here then it is’evident, that a 
body or fyftem A, B, receiving an impulfe at P perpen- 
dicular to the plane acG, acquires to itfelf a fponta¬ 
neous axis of converfion which is not perpendicular to 
the line joining the point of impulfion and the centre 
of gravity. And we have ftiown, in art. 84. that this 
motion round ab is compounded of a progreffive mo¬ 
tion of the whole body in the diredtion of the centre, 
and a rotation round an axis puffing through the centre 
parallel to ab. Therefore, in this fyftem of free bodies, 
the axis of rotation is not perpendicular to the plane 
palling through the centre of gravity in the direftion of 
the impelling force. 

As we have already obferved, it would be a laborious Difficulty- 
talk to afeertain in general terms the pofition of the afier - 
progreffive axis of rotation. Although the procefs is t3 o m” 0 ®'j, 
the inverfe of that for determining the centre of per- general 
cuffion when the axis of rotation is given, it is a moft terms, 
intricate bufinefs to convert the fteps of this procefs. 

The general method is this: The momentum of a par¬ 
ticle A (fig. 5.) by which it tends to change the pofi¬ 
tion of the axis D</, has for its fadfors A « A J, and 
A «. which are its diftances from three planes DdJa, 

DC 0 #, and C g 5- k, given in pofition. The fum of 
all thefe muft be equal to nothing, by the compenfii- 
tion of pofitive and negative quantities. We muft find 
three other planes (of which only one is in fome mea- 
fure determined in pofition, being perpendicular to 
DCO n), fo fituated that the Turns of fimilar produdts 
of the diftances of the particles from them may in like 
manner be equal to nothing. This is a very intricate 
problem ; fo intricate, that mathematicians have long 
doubted and difputed about the certainty of the folu- 
tions. Euler, d’Alembert, Frifi, Landen, and others, 
have at laft proved, that every body, however irregular 
its fhape, has at leaft three axes paffing through its. 
centre of gravity, round which it will continue to re¬ 
volve 
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Rotation, volve while proceeding forward, and that thefe are at 
right angles to each other ; and they have given the 
conditions which muft be implemented in the determi. 
nation of thefe axes. But they Hill leave us exceeding, 
ly at a lofs for means to difcover the pofitions of the 
axes of a given body which have thefe conditions. 

To folve this problem therefore in general terms, 
would lead to a difquifition altogether difproportioned 
to our work. We muft reftiidl ourfelves to tftofe forms 
of body and fttuations of the point of impulfion which 
admit of the coincidence of the centres of ofcillation 
and percuffion; and we muft leave out the cafes where 
the axis has a motion in the direction of its length ; 
that is, we ihall always fuppofe the fpontaneous axis 
of converfton to have no motion. Thus we fhall com¬ 
prehend the phenomena of the planetary motions, fimi- 
lar to the preceffion of our equinoctial points, and all the 
interefting cafes of practical mechanics. The fpecu- 
lative mathematical reader will fill up the blanks of this 
inveftigation by confulting the writings of Euler and 
D’Almbert in the Berlin Memoirs, Frifi’s Cofmo- 
graphia, and the papers of Mr Landen, Mr Milner, and 
Mr Vince, in the Philofophical TranfaCtions. But we 
hope, by means of a beautiful propofition on the ccm- 
pofition of rotatory motions, to enable every reader to 
difcover the pofition of the axis of progreffive rotation 
in every cafe which may intereft him, without the 
previous folution of the intricate problem mentioned 
above. 

Mode of Let ABPC pb A (fig. 13.) be a fe&ion of a body 
afccrtain- through its centre of gravity G, fo formed, that the 
ing it in part ABPC is fimilar, and fimilarly placed with the 
moft inter- p art A bp C, fo that the plane AC would divide it 
efting cafes. e q ua ]iy. p, e t this body be impelled at P in the direc¬ 
tion HP, perpendicular to the plane AC. The axis 
round which it wall turn will be perpendicular to G n. 
Suppofe it at A. Then drawing AB and A b to fimi¬ 
lar points, it is plain that B $, b $ are equal and oppo- 
fite ; thefe reprefent the forces which would raife or 
lower one end of the axis, as has been already ob- 
ferved. The axis therefore will remain perpendicular 

to G 77 *. 

23 Let the Body be fo fhaped, that if the parts of the 

right and left of the point of impulfe v (the impulfe is 
here fuppofed not perpendicular to the plane AC, but 
in this plane) are equal and fimilarly placed; then the 
momenta round AC muft balance each other, and the 
axis EF will have no tendency to go out of the plane 
ABCJ A perpendicular to the impulfe. 

Any body whofe lhape has thefe two properties will 
turn round an axis perpendicular to the plane which 
paftes through die centre of gravity in the diredlion of 
the impelling force. This condition is always found in 
the planets when difturbed by the gravitation to a di- 
ftant planet: for they are all figures of 1 evolution. 
The diredlion of the difturbing or impelling force is al¬ 
ways in a plane palling through the axis and the difturb¬ 
ing body. 

With fuch limitations therefore we propofe the follow¬ 
ing problem : 

Hs;tG (fig- 14-) be the centre of gravity of a body 
in free fpace, which is impelled by an external force /, 
adling in the line FP, which does not pafs through the 
centre. Let m be die number of equal particles in the 


body, or its quantity of matter. Let the force/be Rotation, 
fuch, that it would communicate to the body the velo¬ 
city v; that is, would caufe the centre to move with 
the velocity v. It may be exprefled by the quantity 
of motion which it produces, that is, by m v, and it 
would produce the velocity m v on one particle. It is 
required to determine the whole motion, progreffive 
and rotatory, which it will produce, and the fpace 
which it will defcribe during one turn round its axis. 

Draw GI parallel and PGC perpendicular to FP, 
and let GI be taken for the meafure of the progreffive 
velocity v. 

It has been demonftrated that the centre G will pro¬ 
ceed in the diredlion GI with the velocity v, and that 
the body will at the fame time turn round an axis paffing 
through G, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, 
every particle defcribing circles in parallel planes round 
the axis, and with velocities of rotation proportional 
to their diftances from it. There is therefore a certain 
diftance G B, fuch that the velocity with which a par¬ 
ticle defcribes its circumference is equal to the progref¬ 
five velocity v. Let BCD be this circumference. 

When the particle defcribing this circumference is in 
the line CGP, and in that part of it which lies beyond 
P from G, its abfolute velocity muft be double that of 
the centre G; but when it is in the oppofite point C, 
its retrogade velocity being equal to the progreffive 
velocity of the centre, it muft be at reft. In every po¬ 
fition of the body, therefore, that point of the accom¬ 
panying circumference which is at this extremity of the 
perpendicular drawn through the centre on the line of 
diredlion of the impelling force is at reft. It is at that 
inftant a fpontaneous centre of converfion, and the 
ftraight line drawn through it perpendicular to the 
plane of the figure is then a fpontaneous axis of con¬ 
verfion, and every particle is in a momentary ftate of 
rotation round this axis, in diredlions perpendicular to 
the lines drawn to the axis at right angles, and with 
velocities proportional to thefe diftances; and laftly, 
the body advances in the diredlion GI through a fpace 
equal to the circumference BCD, while it makes one 
turn round G. 

Let A be one of the particles in the plane of the fi- 95 
gure. Join AC, AG, AP. Draw A b, Ac, Ad 
perpendicular to CP, CA, GA. The abfolute motion 
Ac of A is compounded of the progreffive motion A b 
common to the whole body and equal to GI, and the 
motion Ad of rotation round the centre of gravity G. 

Therefore fince A b is equal to v, and Ac is the dia¬ 
gonal of a parallelogramr-given both in fpecies and 
mangitude, it is alffigiyen, and (as appears alfo from 
the reafoning in art. 8£.) it is to GI as CA to CG, 

By the application of the force mv in the diredlion FP, 
every particle of the body is dragged out of its place, and 96 
exerts a refiftance equal to the motion which, it acquires. 

A part of this force, which we may call m v, is employed 
in communicating the motion A c to A; and, from what 
has been lately fhown, CG : CA = GI: A c, = v : Ac, 
vCA . 

and therefore Ac — - qq ~ Butfaither (agreeably to 

what was demonftrated in art 16.) we have CP : CA 

-o.CA 

— Ac : m v, —■ qq~ : m v, and therefore m v ~ 
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130 


101 


102 


CG’CP ’ therefore the whole force employed in com¬ 
municating to each particle the motion it really acquires 

«.CA 2 

or m r, is equal to the fluent of the quantity "qp qq. 
■n/CA 2 


103 


or mv = cpcq. and *»• CP - CG =/CA% which by 

art. 23. is equal to /GA 2 + m.CG’. Therefore we 
have w.CP.CG—w.CG.CG =/GA% or m . GP. CG 

/GA 2 

=/GA 2 , and finally, CGti^-Q/p-. 

Now the form of the body gives us/GA 2 , and the 
pofition of the impelling force gives us m. GP. There¬ 
fore we can compute the value of CG ; and if tt be the 
periphery of a circle whofe radius is unity, we have 
tr.CG equal to the fpace which the body mull defcribe 
in the direction GI, while it makes one rotation round 
its axis. 

97 Cor. 1. The angular velocity, that is, the number of 
turns or the number of degrees which one of the radii 
will make in a given time, is proportional to the im¬ 
pelling force : for the length of CG depends only on 
the form of the body and the fituation of the point of 
impulfion; while the time of defcribing v times this 
length is inverfely as the force. 

98 2. The angular velocity with any given force is as 
GP: for CG, and confequently the circumference 
tr. CG, defcribed during one turn, is inverfely as GP. 

y"P A 2. 

„„ 3. PC is equal to —prg-: for we have f PA 2 = 

99 0 ffl.Gr J 

rp A 2 r r* Ax 

/GA^ai.GP 1 . Therefore -='-7^5 

J m. Lrir m . GP 

+~ 7 gp * ~ = ^' P * 
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7. When the fpace S which a body defcribes du- Rotation, 
ring one rotation has been obferved, we can difcover 
the point of impulfe by which a Angle force may have 
adted in producing both the motions of progrefilon 
, S /G A 2 

and rotation: for C G = — * and GP = —7^., = 

7 r W.Lvjr 

5 r/G A 2 


^•S 


In this manner we can tell the diftances from the Applica- 
centre at which the fun and planets may have received tion of this 
the Angle impulfes which gave them both their motions do&rinc to 
of revolution in their orbits and rotation round their t,,e heaveiv 
axes. ' motions - 

It was found (art. 40./) that the diftance OG of 
the centre of ofcillation or percuflion of a fphere 
fwinging round the fixed point C from its centre G, 
is -f of the third proportional to CG, and the radius 

RG* 

of the fphere, or that OG = f ~ qq '- Suppofing the 

planets to be homogeneous and fpherical, and calling 
the radius of the planet r, and the radius of its orbit 
R, the time of a rotation round its axis t, and the time 
of a relvolution in its orbit T, and making 1 : v the ra¬ 
tio of radius to the periphery of a circle, we fhall have 

t 

it R for the circumference of the orbit, and s- R^; for 

the arch of this circumference defcribed during one ro¬ 
tation round the axis. This is S in the abovemen- 
tioned formula. Then', di-miniftiing this in the ratio of 

the circumference to radius, we obtain CG =: R 

r 2 Tr* 

and OG —• f ~QQ > = -f "Tr - ‘ This is equivalent to 


4. If the poinuG is the centre of impulfion of the 
fame body. P will be a fpontaneous centre of conver- 
fion (fee art. 41). 

5. A force equal and opppfite to m v, or to/, applied 
at G, will flop the progreffive motion, but will make 
no change in the rotation ; but if ic be applied at P, 
it will flop all motion both progreffive and rotatory. If 
applied between P and G, it will flop the progreffive 
motion, but will leave fome motion of rotation. If ap¬ 
plied beyond P it will leave a rotation in the oppofite 
direction. If applied beyond G, or between G and 
C, it will increafe the rotation. All this will be eafi- 
lv conceived by refledling on its effedt on the body at 
reft. 

6. A whirling body which has no progreffive motion 
cannot have been brought into this flate by the adlion 
of a fingle force. It may have been put into this con¬ 
dition by the fimultaneous operations of two equal and 
oppofite forces. The equality and oppofition of the 
forces is r.eceffary for flopping all progreffive motion. 
If one of them has adted at the centre, the rotatory 
motion has been the effedt of the other only. If they 
have adted on oppofite tides, they confpired w’ith each 
other in producing the rotation; but have oppofed each 
other if they adted on oppofite fides. 

In like manner, it is plain that a motion of rotation, 
together with a progreffive motion of the centre in the 
diredlion of the axis, could not have been produced by 
the adlion of a fingle force. 


fQ A 2 

——"—. and eafier obtained. 
m.b 

This gives us G v 


For the Earth = 

r 

7 57 

Moon 

r 

555 

Mars 

r 

195 1 

Jupiter 

r 


2,8125 

Saturn 

r 

2,588 


}> nearly. 


. ~ -- - Liil o 1U1 LilC 1UII- 

But the very circumftance of his having a rotation in 
27 d 7 11 47' makes it very probable that he, with all his 
attending planets, is alfo moving forward in the cele- 
flial fpaces, perhaps round fome centre of ftill more ge¬ 
neral and extenfive gravitation : for the perfedt oppo¬ 
fition and equality ot two forces, neceffary for giving a 
rotation without a progreffive motion, has the odds 
againft it of infinity to unity. This corroborates the 
conjedtures of philofophers, and the obfervations of 
Herfchel and other aftronomers, who think that the fo- 
lar fyllcin is approaching to that quarter of the heavens 
in which the conftellation Aquila is fituated/ 

8. As in the communication of progreffive motion 
among bodies, the fame quantity of motion is preferved 
before and after collifion, To in the communication of 

rotation 


ioj 
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notation. tat'ioB among whirling bodies the quantity of rotatory 
' momentum is preferred. This appears from the general 
tenor of our formulas: for if we fuppofe a body turn- 
ing round an axis palling through its centre, without 
any progreffive motion, we mud fuppofe that the force 
nv which put it in motion, has been oppofed by an 
equal and oppofite force. Let this be fuppofed to 
have a&ed on the centre. Then the whole rotation 
has been the effeft of the other a&ing. at fame didance 
GP from the centre. Its momentum is mv.GP. Had 
it aded alone, it would have produced a rotation com¬ 
pounded with a progreffive motion of the centre with 
tne velocity v; and the body acquires a momentary 
fpontaneons axis of converfion at the dillance GC froin 
the centre of gravity. The abfoiute velocity AC of 
v. AC . . v-AC 2, 

any particle is - 5 ds momentum is qq , 

. /v.AC* 

and the fum of all the momenta is - 


and this is equal to mi’.GP. 


* CG 
Eut when the 


v/AC* 

,CG 

progreffive motion is flopped, A h, which was a confti- 
tuent of the abfoiute motion of A, is annihilated, and 
nothing remains but the motion A d of rotation round 
G. But the triangles cl Ac and GAC were demon- 
flrated (n° 81.) to be fimilar; and therefore AC : A d 
— CA : GA. Therefore the abfoiute velocity of the 
particle, while turning round the quiefcent centre of 
v.GA . . f.GA' 

gravity G, is ; its momentum 




GC 

fum of all the momenta is 


v/GA 


13 GC ’ 
and this is 
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libration of the whole mafs, upon the fuppofition that i 
the quantity of motion in the libratory fpheroid is the 
fame with the previous quantity of motion of the libra- 
ting redundant ring or fhell; whereas he fhould have 
computed it on the fuppofition that it was the quantity 
of momenta that remained unchanged. 

*i The fame thing obtains in rotations round fixed axes, 
as appears by the perfect famenefs of the formulae for 
both dalles of motions. 

This law, which, in imitation of the Leibnitzians, 
we might call the confcrvatio momcntorum, makes it of 
importance to have expreffions of the value of the ac¬ 
cumulated. momenta in fuch cafes as mod frequently 
occur. _ The moil frequent is that of a fphere or fphe¬ 
roid in rotation round an axis or an equatorial diame¬ 
ter; and a knowledge of it is necelfary for the folution 
of the problem of the preceffion of the equinoxes.' See 
Precession, n° 33. 

Let AP ap (fig. 15.) be a fphere turning .round the 
diameter P p, and let DD f , dd' be two circles parallel to 
the equator A o, very near each other, comprehending 
between them an elementary dice of the fphere. Let 
CA be — a, CB zzx, and BD — y, and let n be the 
circumference of a circle whofe radius is 1. Laftly, 
let the velocity of the point A be v. Then 
y 

■ v — is the velocity at the dillance y from the axis, iry 

is the quantity of matter in the circumference whofe 
radius isy; for it is the length of that circumference 
when expanded. 

*1) Try 7, 

X vy, is the quantity of motion in this 


or 


the 


dill 


or 


GC 

equal to m v. Oblerve, that now GC is not the dif- 
tance of the centre of converfion from the centre of 
gravity, becaufe there is now no fuch thing as the fpon- 
taneous axis of converfion, or rather it coincides with 
the axis of rotation. GC is the didance from the 
centre of a particle whofe velocity of rotation is equal 
to v. 

Now let the body be changed, either by a new dis¬ 
tribution of its parts, or by an addition or abdradlion 
of matter, or by both ; and let the fame force m v aft 
at the fame didance GP from the centre. We (hall 

dill have m-v.G P = i and therefore the fum 

of the momenta of the particles of the whirling body 
is dill the fame, viz. equal to the momentum of die 
force m v ading by the lever GP. If therefore a free 
body has been turning round its centre of gravity, and 
has the didribution of its parts fuddenly changed (the 
centre however remaining in the fame place), or has a 
quantity of matter fuddenly added or taken away, it 
will turn with fuch an angular velocity that the fum of 
JO - the momenta is the fame as before. 

Appi; C a- We have been fo particular on this fubjefl, becanfe 
- 1 ou to the it affefts the celebrated problem of the preceffion of 
problem of t j le e q u i n0 xes ; and Sir Ilaac Newton’s folution of it is 
erroneous on account of his midake in this particular. 
He computes the velocity with which a quantity of 
matter equal to the excefs of the terredrial fpheroid 
over the inferibed fphere would perform its librations, 
if detached from the fpherical nucleus. He then fup- 
pofes it fuddenly to adhere to the fphere, and to drag 
it into the fame libratory motion ; and he computes the 
Vol. XVI. 


a ' a 

circumference turning round the axis P p. 1 

- 7 T y 3 

— is the momentum of the fame circumference, 
a 

is the fluxion of the momentum, of the circle 
a 

whofe radius is y , turning in its own plane round the 
axis. 


» 7 T y* 

4T 


is the fluent, or the momentum of the whole 

circle ; and therefore it is the momentum of the circle 
DD'. 


vprr 


4 a 


-is the fluxion of the momentum of the lie- 


mifphere; for B b — and this fraftion is the momen¬ 
tum of the flice ^DD' d'. 
y'- — a 1 — x‘, and y* = a 4 — 2 a* 

V K 

fore — X («’ x — 2 a* x* x 4 - sc 4 
the momentum of the whole fphere. 


’ -p x*. There* 
) is the fluxion of 
Of this the fluent 

for the fegments whofe heights aie CB, or 


is- 

2 a 


(a 4 x — 


2a‘x 


+ , )• 


the pre- 
ceflion of 
the equi- 

noxi s. 


3 5 

Let x becomes, and we have for the momentum ol 

V ‘ 7 T /Q* 

the whole fphere — ( a 5 — a* + j- = v — 
« 4 a 4 \ 

-■-j- — ) ~ «T T 4 r fl 4 . 

Let us fuppofe that this rotation has been produced 
by the aftion of a force m u ; that is, a force which 
wouldcommnnicate the velocity n to the whole irur/er 

3 U 01 
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tV.atlon. of tiie fphere, had it afted in a direction palling through. 

its centre ; and let 11s fuppofe that this.force adled on 
the equatorial point A at right angles to AC : ’ Its mo¬ 
mentum is mu a, and this is equal to v tr -^ 7 a 4 . Alfo, 
we know that m — \ it a i . Therefore we have a . y 
rr a 4 = V <r a 4 , 7 u r= -£r Vi and v — 4 - u. 

Let EPQjl He an oblate fpheroid whofe femi-axis 
PC is a, and equatorial radius EC is b , and let v be the 
velocity on the equator of the infcribed fphere. Then 
fince the momentum of the whirling circle DD' is 

u 4 t 

the momenta of the fphere and fpheroid are in 


I 
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v ir y* 


15 m u 
and rr“* 
4 tto 3 (l 


4 ^ 

the quadruplicate ratio of their equatorial radii; and 
therefore that of the whole fpheroid is T \- v b 4 v. And 
if w be the velocity at E correfponding to the velocity 
b 

v at A, fo that w = - v, we have the momentum of 
a 

the fpheroid, exprefied in terms of the equatorial velo¬ 
city at the furface, - 4 T a tv. 

1U If the fame force- mu be made to adt in the fame 
manner &t E, its momentum mub is =: b l a <w, and 

*5 y * . Therefore the angular velocities —, -77, 

4 TT^a 0 a b’ 

which the fame force m a adting at A or E will produce 

15 m u 

in the fpere and the fpheroid, are as-- 

r 4 it a* 

that is, in the triplicate ratio of the equatorial diameter 

b to the polar axis a. 

m Laftly, if the oblate fpheroid is made to turn round 
an equatorial diameter palling through C perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure, it is plain that eVery fedtion 
parallel to the meridian EPQ_/> is an ellipfe fimilar to 
this meridian. If this ellipfe differs very little from the 
infcribed circle, as is the cafe of the earth in the problem 
of the preceflion of the equinoxes, the momentum of 
each ellipfe may be confidered as equal to that of a circle 
of the fame area, or whofe diameter is a mean propor¬ 
tional between the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
fpheroid. This radius is to the radius of the circum- 
fcribed circle as Vb a to b. Therefore the momenta 
of the fedlion of the fpheroid and of the circumfcribed 
fphere are in the conllant ratio of b 4 a 2 to b 4 , or of a 4 
to b *. And if the velocity in the equator of this cir¬ 
cumfcribed fphere be called tv, the momentum of the 
fphere is -/ r -r b 4 nu; and therefore that of the fpheroid 
is -fj-irb 1 a z w, agreeably to what was affumed in the 
article Precession, n° 33. 

This value of the momentum of a fpheroid round an 
equatorial diameter is only a very eafy approximation ; 
an exadt value may be obtained by an infinite feries. 
The whole matter of the fpheroid may be confidered as 
uniformly diftributed on the furface of a fimilar fpheroid 
whofe diameter is = Vi of the diameter of the fphe¬ 
roid. It will have the fame momentum, becaufe a tri¬ 
angle in one of the ellipfes, having an elementary arch 
of the circumference for its bale, and the centre of 
the ellipfe for its vertex, has its centre of gyration 
diftant from the vertex V i the length of the radius 
of the ellipfe, and the problem is reduced to the find¬ 
ing the fum of thefe lines. But even when the feries 
tor this fum involves the 3d power of the eccentricity, 
it is nl-t more exadt than the above approximation. „ 

A fimilar propolition may be obtained for a prolate 
fpheroid vibrating round an equatorial diameter, and 


applied to the conjedtural fliape of the moon, for ex- Rotation. 
plaining her ofcillations. _ 

_ The reader mull have obferved that the preceding All rota- 
difquifitions refer to thofe motions only which refult tory mo- 
from the adtion of external forces and to the {late of tious ac- 
incipient motion. All circular motions, fuch as thofe £ on ^™ e _ d 
of rotation, are accompanied by centrifugal forces. A £J 
central force is neceffary for retaining every particle in 
its circular path ; fuch forces mull therefore be excited 
in the body, and can arife only from the forces of co- 
hefion by which its particles are held together. Thefe 
forces are mutual, equal, and oppofite ; and as much as 
a particle A (fig. 5.) is retained by a force in the di- 
redlion A a of the line which connedts it with the fix¬ 
ed axis D d or iir the diredtion AG (fig. 10.), which 
connedts it with the progrelfive axis; fo much mull the 
point a of the axis D d be urged in the oppofite direc¬ 
tion a A, or fo much mull the whole body be urged in 
the diredtion GA. Every point therefore of the axis 
D d, or of the axis through G in fig. 10. is carried in 
a variety of diredtions perpendicular to itfelf. Thefe 
forces may or may not balance each other. If this ba¬ 
lance obtains with refpedt to the fixed axis, its fupports 
will fullain no prelfure but what arifes from the external 
force j if not, one fupport will be more preffed than the 
other ; and if both were removed, the axis would change 
its pofition. The fame mull be affirmed of the axis 
through G in fig. 10. This, having no fupport, mull 
change its pofition. 

And thus it may happen, that the axis of rotation 114 
palling through G which has been determined by the 
preceding difquilitions is not permanent either in refpedt 
of the body, or in refpedt of abfolute fpace. Thefe 
two rotations are effentially different. The way to con¬ 
ceive both is this. Suppofe a fpherical furface defcri- 
bed round the body, having its centre in the centre of 
gravity ; and fuppofe this furface to revolve and to pro¬ 
ceed forward along with the body : in fhort, let it be 
conceived as an immaterial furface attached to the body- 
The axis of rotation will pals through this furface in 
two points which we {hall call its poles. Now, we fay 
that the axis is permanent with refpedt to the body 
when it has always the fame poles in this fpherical fur¬ 
face. Suppofe another fpherical furface defcribed round 
the fame centre, and that this furface alfo accompanies 
the body in all its progrelfive motion, but does not turn 
with it. The axis is permanent with refpedt to abfo- 
luce fpace when it has always the fame poles in this lur- 
face : it is evident that thefe two fadts are not infepa- 
rable. A boy’s top fpins on the fame point and the 
fame corporeal axis, while, towards the end of its mo¬ 
tion, we obferve it diredting this round and round to 
different quarters of the room. And when we make 
an egg or a lemon fpin with great rapidity on its fide 
on a level table, we fee it gradually rife up, till it Hand 
quite on end, fpinning all the while round an axis point¬ 
ing to the zenith. 

This change in the pofition of the axis is produced lij 
by the unbalanced actions of the centrifugal forces ex¬ 
erted by the particles. Suppofe two equal balls A and 
B (fig. 16.) connedled by an inflexible rod whofe middle 
point is G, the centre of gravity of the balls. This 
fyftem may be made to turn round the material axis D</, 

A defcribing the circle AEFA, and B defcribing the 
circle BHKEk The rod AB may alfo be conceived 


as. 
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Rotation, as moveable round the point G by means of a pm at 
right angles to the axis. Suppofe the balls patting 
through the fituations A and B ; their centrifugal forces 
urge them at the fame time in the directions CA and 
OB, which impuliions confpire to make the connecting 
rod recede from both ends of the axis Dd. And thus 
the balls, inftead of deferring parallel circles round this 
axis, will deferibe parallel fpirals, gradually opening the 
angles DGA, ^/G 3 more and more, till the balls ac¬ 
quire the pofition a ft at right angles to the axis. They 
will not (top there, for each came into that pofition 
with an oblique motion. They will pafs it; and were 
it not for the refiitance of the air and the friction of 
the joint at G, they would go on till the ball A came 
to deferibe the circle BHK, and the ball B to deferibe 
the circle AEF. The centrifugal forces will now have 
exhaufted by oppofition all the motions which they had 
acquired during their paifage from the pofition AB to 
the pofition a/i ; and now they will again deferibe fpi¬ 
rals gradually opening, and then contracting, till the 
balls arrive at their original pofition AB, when the pro- 
cefs will begin again. Thus they will continue a kind 
of ofcillating rotation. 

Thus the axis is continually changing with refpeCt 
to the fyftem of balls; but it is fixed in refpeCt to ab- 
folute fpace, becaufe the axis Dd is fupported. It does 
not yet appear that it has any tendency to change its 
pofition, becaufe the centrifugal tendency of the balls 
is completely yielded to by the joint at G. The mate¬ 
rial axis has indeed fullained no change ; but the real 
axis, or mathematical line round which the rotation was 
going on every moment, has been continually fhifting 
i s place. This is not fo obvious, and requires a more 
attentive confidcration. To fhow accurately the gra¬ 
dual change of pofition of the real axis of rotation 
would require a long difeuttion. We fhall content 
ourfelves with exhibiting a cafe where the pofition of 
the momentary axis is unqueilionably different from 
Dr/, which we may fuppofe horizontal. 

Take the balls in the pofition «/ 2 . They came into 
this pofition with a fpiral motion, and therefore each 
of them was moving obliquely to the tangents «<?, £y 
to the circle aJ'i S«, fuppofe in the directions « 0, £ x. 
They are therefore moving round the centre G in a 
plane 0 a fi x, inclined to the plane <? « $ y of the circle 
aJ'fit. The momentary axis of rotation is therefore 
perpendicular to this oblique plane, and therefore does 
not coincide with Dd. 

We cannot enter upon the invefligation of this eva- 
gation of the axis, although the fubjeCt is both cu¬ 
rious and important to the fpeculative mathematicians. 
A knowledge of it is abfolutely neceflary to a complete 
folution of the great problem of the precefiion. But 
when treating that article, we contented ourfelves with 
(hewing that the evagation which obtains in this natu¬ 
ral phenomenon is fo exceedingly minute, thac although 
multiplied many thoufands of times, it would efcape 
the niceft obfervations of modern aflronomers ; and that 
it is a thing which does not accumulate, beyond a cer¬ 
tain limit, much too fmall for obfervation, and then 
diminilhes again, and is periodical. Euler, D’Alem¬ 
bert, Frill, and De la Grange, have fhown the momen¬ 
tary pofition of the real variable axis correfponding 
to any given time; and Landen has with great inge¬ 
nuity and elegance connected thefe momentary pofi- 


. ”7 

t}f the eva- 
gution of 
the axis. 
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tjons, and given the whole paths of cvaga.ion. Mr K">t 
Segnor was, we believe, the firft who fhowed (in a 
Dilfertation De Motu 7 urlinuni, Halle, 1755 )> ’ n ’ 

every body there were at lead three lines palling 
through the centre of gravity at right angles to each 
other, forming the folid angle of a cube, round which 
the centrifugal forces were accurately balanced, and 
therefore a rotation begun round either of thefe three 
lines would be continued, and they are permanent 
axes of rotation. Albert Euler gave the firft de- 
monftration in 1760, and fince that time the invefti- 
gation of thefe axes has been extended and improved 
by the different authors already named. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult fubjeCt; and we recommend the fyn- 
thetical invefligation by Frifi in his Cofmographia as the 
fitted for inftruding a curious reader to whom the fub¬ 
jeCt is new. We fhall conclude this differtation with 
a beautiful theorem, the enunciation of which we owe 
to P. Frifi, which has amazingly improved the whole 
theory, and gives eafy and elegant folutions of the 
mod difficult problems. It is analogous to the great 
theorem of the compofition of motions and forces. Ir j 

If a body turns round an axis A Ga (fig. 17.) paf- p. Frifi's 
fing through its centre of gravity G with the angular theorem, 
velocity a, while this axis is carried round another 
axis BG 3 with the angular velocity b, and if GD be 
taken to GK as a to b (die points B and E being ta¬ 
ken on that fide of the centre where they are moving 
towards the fame fide of the plane of the figure), and 
the line DE be drawn, then the whole and every 
particle of the body will be in a ftate of rotation round 
a third axis CGc, lying in the plane of the other two, 
and parallel to DE, and the angular velocity c round 
this axis will be to a and to l as DE is to GD and to 
GE. 

For, let P be any particle of the body, and fuppofe 
a fpherical furface to be deferibed round G palling 
through P. Draw PR perpendicular to the plane of 
the figure. It is evident that PR is the common fac¬ 
tion of the circle of rotation IP/ round the axis As, 
and the circle KPC’of rotation round the axis B b. Let 
It, YLk be the diameters of thefe circles of rotation, 

F and G their centres. Draw the radii PF and PO, 
and the tangents PM and PN. Thefe tangents 
are in a plane MPN which touches the fphere in 
P, and cuts the plane of the axis in a line MN, to 
which a line drawn from the centre G of the fphere 
through the point R is perpendicular. Let PN re- 
prefent the velocity of rotation of the point P round 
the axis B b, and P f its velocity of rotation round A a. 
Complete the parallelogram PN//. Then P/ is the 
direftion and velocity of motion refulting from the 
compofition of PN and I f P/ is in the plane MPN, 
becaufe the diagonal of a parallelogram is in the plane 
of its (ides PN and Pf. 

Let perpendiculars /F, /T, be drawn to the plane 
of the axes, and the parallelogram PN if will be ortho- 
graphically proje&ed on that plane, its projection being a 
parallelogram RNTF. (Fhere falls on the centre by ac¬ 
cident). Draw the diagonal RT. It is evident that the 
plane PR/T is perpendicular to the plane of the two ate?, 
becaufe PR is fo. Therefore the compound motion 
P/ is in the plane of a circle of revolution round fome. 
axis fituated in the plane of the other two. There¬ 
fore produce TR> and draw GC cutting it at light 
3 U 2 angles 
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angles in H, and let LP/be the circle, aiid PH a ra¬ 
dius. Pr is therefore a tangent, and perpendicular to 
PH, and will meet RT in fome point Q^of the line 
MN. The particle P is in a ftate of rotation round 
the axis CGc, and its velocity is to the velocities round 
Ad .or B 3 as P/ to 1 3 f or PN. The triangles PRN and 
OPN are fimilar. For PN the tangent is perpendicular to 
the radius OP, and PR is perpendicular to ON. There¬ 
fore OP : PN=PR : RN, and RNzr— R —. But 


OP 


the 


velocity of P round the axis B b is OP.£. 
fore RN , s= PR.£. In like manner 


There- 


OP 

±= PR.d. Therefore RF : RN = a : 6 = GD : GE. 
But NT : RN = fine NRT : fine NTR, and GD : GE 
s= fine GED : fine GBE. Therefore fine NRT: 
fine NTR = fine GED : fine GDE. . But' RNT = 
EGD, for NR is perpendicular to EG and NT (be¬ 
ing parallel to IF) is perpendicular to DG. There¬ 
fore TR is perpendicular to ED, and Ce is parallel to 
ED, and the rotation of the particle P is round an 
axis parallel to ED. 

And fince RN, RF, RT, are as the velocities b, a, 
6 , round thefe different axes, and are proportional to 
EG, DG, DE, we have c to a or to b as ED to GD 
or GE, and the propofition is demonftrated. 

This theorem may be thus expreffed in general 
terms. 

If a body revolves round an axis palling through its 
centre of gravity with the angular velocity a, while tin's 
axis is carried round another axis, alfo paffing through 
its centre of gravity, with the angular velocity b, thefe 
two motions compofe a motion of every particle of the 
body round a third axis, lying in the plane of the other 
two, and inclined to each of the former axes in angles 
whofe fines are inverfely as the angular velocities round 
them ; and the angular velocity round this new axis is 
to that round one of the primitive axes as the fine of in¬ 
clination of the two primative axes is to the fine of the 
inclination of the new axis to the other primitive axis. 

When we fay that we owe the enunciation of this 
theorem to P. Frifi, we grant at the fame time that 
iomething like it has been fuppofed or affumed by other 
authors. Newton feems to have confidered it as true, 
and even evident, in homogeneous fpheres ; and. this has 
been tacitly acquiefced in by the authors who followed 
him in the problem of the preceflion. Inferior writers 
have carelefsly affumed it as a truth. Thus Nollet, 
Gravefande, and ethers, in their contrivances for exhi¬ 
biting experiments for illuftrating the competition, of 
vortices, proceeded on this affumption. Even authors 
of more fcrupulous refearch have fatisfied themfelves. 
with a very imperfedt proof. Thus Mr Landen, in his 
excellent differtation on rotatory motion, Philofophical 
Tranfaflicns, Vol. LXVIL contents himfelf with {haw¬ 
ing, that, by the equality and oppofite diredlions of the 
motions round the axes Act and B 3 , the print C will 
be at reft,, and. from thence concludes that C.Gr will be 
the new axis of rotation. But tins- is exceedingly hafty 
(note alfo, that this difiertation was many, yeais pofte. 
rior to that of P. Frifi) : For although ; the feparate 
motions of the point C may be equal and oppofite, it 
if, by no means either a mathematical cr a mechanical 
soafequence that, the body wiiLturn round the axis G#., 
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A n order that the point C may remain at reft, it is ne- Rotation. 
Celtary that all tendencies ,to‘ motion be annihilated : 
this is not even thought of in making the affumption. 

Frifi has fhown, that in the motion of every particle 
round the axis C c, there is involved a motion round the 
two axes A a and B b, with the velocities a and b ; and 
it is a confequence of this, and of this only, that the 
impulfes which would feparately produce the rotations 
of every particle round A a and B£ will, either in fuc- 
ceffion Or in conjundtion, produce a rotation round Cr. 
Moreover, Mr Landen’s not having attended to this, 
has led him, as we imagine, into a miftake refpedting 
the Velocity with which the axis changes its pofition ; 
and though his procefs exhibits the path of evagation 
with accuracy, we apprehend that it does not affign the 
true times of the axes arriving at particular points of 
this path. 

It follows from this propofition, that if every par- 
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ticle of a body, whether folid or fluid, receives in one f‘ ons de * 
inftant a feparate impulfe, competent to the produdlion d . u . ce from 
of a motion of the particle round an axis with a cer- £ t j on , r 
tain angular velocity, and another impulfe competent to 
the produdtion of a motion round another axis with a 
certain velocity, the combined effedt of all thefe impul- 
fions will be a motion of the whole fyftem round a third 
axis given in pofition, with an angular velocity which is 
ailfo given : and this motion will obtain without any fe- 
paration or difunion of parts; for we fee that a mo¬ 
tion round two. axes conftitute a motion round a third 
axis in every particle, and no reparation would take 
place although the fyftem were incoherent like a mafs 
of fand, except by the adtion of the centrifugal forces 
arifing from rotation. Mr Simpfon therefore erred in 
his folution of the problem of the preceflion, by fuppo- 
fing another force neceffary for enabling the particles 
of the fluid fpheroid to accompay the equator when 
difplaced from its former fituation. The very force 
which makes the difplacement produes the accompa¬ 
niment, as far as it obtains, which we fhall fee prefent- 
ly is not to the extent that Mr Simpfon and other 
authors who treat this problem have fuppofed. 

Fbr the fame reafon, if a body be turning round any uj. 
axis, and every particle in one inftant get an impulfe 
precifely fuch as is competent to produce a given an¬ 
gular velocity round another axis, the body will turn 
round a third axis given in pofition, with a given an¬ 
gular velocity : for it is indifferent (as it is in the or¬ 
dinary compofition of motion) whether the forces adt 
on a particle at once or in fucceflion. The final mo¬ 
tion is the fame both, in refpedb of diredtion and velo¬ 
city. 

Laftly, when a rigid body acquires a rotation round 120 
an axis by the adtion of an impulfe on one part of it, 
and at the fame time, or afterwards, gets an impulfe on. 
any part which, alone, would have produced a certain 
rotation round another axis, the effect: of the combined 
adtions will be a rotation round a third axis, in terms of 
this propofition ; for when a rigid body acquires a mo¬ 
tion round an axis, not by the iimultaneou: impulfe of 
the precifely competent force on each panicle, but by 
an impulfe on one. part, there has been pi opagated to every 
particle (by means of the connedting forces) an impulfe 
precifely competent to produce the motion which the 
particle really acquires; and when a rigid body, al¬ 
ready 
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ready turning round an axis A a (fig. 17.) receives an 
impulfe which makes it a&ually turn round another 
axis C c, there has been propagated to each particle a force 
precifely competent to produce, not the motion, but the 
change of motion which takes place in that particle, 
this is, a force which, xvhen compounded with the in¬ 


may make a great change of the pofition of the axis of 
rotation, as it may make in the velocity of a redtilineal 
motion. Thus although the rotation round A a be in¬ 
definitely fmall, if another equally fmall rotation be 
impreffed round an axis *E>b perpendicular to A a, the 
axis will at once fliift to C c half way between them ; 


Rotuti 


herent force of its primitive motion, produces the new but a fucceffion of rotations is necefikry for carrying the 
motion; that is (by this theorem), aforce which alone primitive material axis into a new pofition, where it is 


would have caufed it to turn round a third axis B b, 
with a rotation making the other condiment of the ac¬ 
tual rotation round C c. 

This mud be confidered as one of the mod important 
propo lie ions "m dynamics, and gives a great extenfion to 
the doctrine of the compofition of motion. We fee that 
rotations are compounded in the fame manner as other 
motions, and it is extremely eafy to difeover the com¬ 
pofition. We have only to fuppofe a fphere deferibed 
round the centre of the body ; and the equator of this 
fphere correfponding to any primitive pofition of the 
axis of rotation gives us the diredtion and velocity of 
the particles fituated in it. Let another great circle 
cut this equator in any point; it will be the equator 
of another rotation. Set ofF an arch of each from the 
point of interfedtion, proportional to the angular velo¬ 
city of each rotation, and complete the fpherical pa¬ 
rallelogram. The great circle, which is the diagonal 
of this parallelogram, will be the equator of the rota¬ 
tion, which is actually compounded of the other two. 

And thus may any two rotations be compounded. 
We have given an indance of this in the folution of the 
problem of the Precession of the Equinoxes , Vol. XV. 

P'- 4 6 3 - . . 

It appears plainly in the demondration of this theo¬ 
rem that the axis C c is a new line in the body. The 
change of totation is npt accompliffied by a transfer¬ 
ence of the poles and equator of the former rotation to 
a new fititation, in which they are again the poles and 
equator of the rotation; for we fee that in the rotation 
round the axis C c, the particle of the body which was 
formerly the pole A is delcribing a circle round the axis 
C c. Not knowing this compofition of rotations, New¬ 
ton, WalmfLy, S ; mpfon, and other celebrated mathe¬ 
maticians,[imagined, that the axis of the earth’s rotation 
remained t*~>i fame, but changed its pofition. In this 
they were confirmed by the condancy of the obferved la¬ 
titudes of places on the fui face of the earth. But the 
axis of the earth’s rotation really changes its place, and 
the poles fliift through diilcrcnt points of its furface ; 
but thefe dii-Ferent points are too near each other to 
make the change dnfible to the niced oblervation. 

It would feem to lefult from thefe obfervatlons, that 
it is impoffible that the axis of rotation can change its 
pofition in abfolnte fpace without changing its pofition 
in the body, contrary to what we experience in a thou- 
f.md familiar indances; and indeed this is impoffible by 
any one change. We cannot by the impulfe of any 
one force male a body which is turning round the axis 
A a change its pofition and turn round the fame mate¬ 
rial axis brought into the pofition C c. In the fame 
way that a body mud pafs t! rough a feries of inter- 
medi.it: points, in going from one end of a line to the 
other, lb it mud acquire an infinite feries of interme¬ 
diate rotations (each of them moment irv) before the 
lame mateiial a.vis paifes into another poidton, fo as to, 
become an axis cf rotation. A momentary impulfe 


again an axis. This transference, however, is poffible, 
but gradual, and mud be accompliflied by a continuation 
ol impu-lfes totally different from what we would at firll 
fuppole. In order that A may pafs from A to C, it 
is not enough that it gets an impulfe in the direction 
AC. Such an impulfe xx^ould carry it thither, if the 
body had not been whirling round A a by the mere 
perfeverance of matter in its date of motion ; but when 
the body is already whirling round A a, the particles 
in the circle IP i are moving in the circumference of 
that circle ; and lince that circle alfo partakes of the 
motion given to A, every particle in it mud be ineffant- 
ly deflected from the path in which it is moving. The 
continual agency of a force is therefore neceflary for this 
purpofe ; and if this force be difeontinued, the point 
A will immediately quit the plane of the arch AC, 
along which we are endeavouring to move it, and will 
dart up. 

This is the theorem which we formerly faid would izj 
enable us to overcome the difficulties in the invediga- 
tion of the axis of rotation. 

Thus we can difeover what Mr Landen calls the 
evagations of the poles of rotation by the adtion of cen- Theeva- 
trifugal forces : For in fig 16. the known velocity of 
the ball A and the radius AC of its circle of rotation of rotation 
will give us the centrifugal force by which the balls by the ac- 
tend to turn in the plane DAc/BD. This gives the tion °. f 
axis E d a tendency to move in a plane perpendicular centrifugal 
to the plane of the figure ; and its feparauon from the forceS> 
poles D and d does not depend on the reparation of the 
connedling rod AB from its prefent inclination to D d, 
but on the angle which the fpiral path of the ball 
makes with the plane of a circle of rotation round T)d. 

The diftanceofthe new poles from D and d is an arch 
of a ciicle which meafures the angle made by the fpiral 
with the circle of rotation round the primitive axis. 

This will gradually increafe, and the mathematical axis 
of rotation will be deferibing a fpiral round D and d, 
gradually feparating from thefe points, and again ap¬ 
proaching them, and coinciding with them again, at 
the time that the balls themfelves are molt of ail remo¬ 
ved from their piimjtive litu.itior, namely, when A is 
in the place of B. ‘ ra g 

The fame theorem alfo enables us to find the inci- And the ini 
pient axis of rotation in the complicated cafes which cipicnt axi9, 
are almoft inaceffible by means of the elementary princi- cated n <:Tf 1 ' 
pies of rotation, ■ - . , 

Thus,.when the centres of ofcillation and percuffion 
do not coincide, as we fuppofed in fig. 5. and 12. Sup- 
pofe, fir If, that they do coincide, and find the p-fition 
of the axis a. b, /and the angular velocity of the rotation. 

Then find the centre of percuffion, the axis P p, and 
the momentum round it, and the angular velocity which 
this momentum, would produce. Thus we have obtain¬ 
ed two rotations, round given axes, and with given an¬ 
gular velocities. Compound thefe rotations"by this- 
theorem, and we obtain the required pofition of the 

true 
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Ttoutior-. true incipient axis of rotation, and the angular velocity, 
without die intricate procefs which would otherwise 
have been neceflary. 

ijt If the body is of fuch a fliape, that the forces in the 

plane DCG do not balance each other, w r e (hall then 
difcover a momentum round an axis perpendicular to 
this plane. Compound this rotation in the fame manner 
with the rotation round D d. 

And from this fimple view of the matter we learn 
Petition ol (what would be difficult to difcover in the other way), 
the axis that when the centre of percuffion does not coincide 
when the with th at 0 f rotation, the axis is in the plane DGC, 
centieso though not perpendicular to PG. But when there is 
and rota- a momentum round, an axis perpendicular to this plane, 
tion do net the incipient axis of rotation is neither perpendicular to 
coincide. PC, nor in a plane perpendicular to that palling through 
the centre in the direction of the impelling force. 

We mull content ourfelves with merely pointing out 
thefe tracks of inveftigation to the curious reader, and 
recommending the cultivation of this moll fruitful theo¬ 
rem of Father Frifi. 

*33 _ Thefe are by no means fpeculations cf mere curiofity, 
remarks on * ntere ^* n S to none but mathematicians ; the no.bleft art 
fearnanffiip, "’kick' s pra&ifed by man mull receive great improve- 
’ ment from a complete knowledge of this fubjedt. We 
mean the art of seamanship. A (hip, the moft admira¬ 
ble of machines, muft be confidered as a body in free 
fpace, impelled by the winds and waters, and continu¬ 
ally moved round fpontaneous axes of converfion, and 
inceffantly checked in thefe movements. The trimming 
of the fails, the adlion of the rudder, the very difpofi- 
tion of the loading, all affect her verfatility. An ex¬ 
perienced feaman knows by habit how to produce and 
facilitate thefe motions, and to check or flop fuch as 
are inconvenient. Experience, without any refledtion 
or knowledge how and why, informs him what pofition 
-of the rudder produces a deviation from the courfe. A 
fort of common fenfe tells him, that, in order to make 
the (hip turn her head away from the wind, he muft in- 
creafe the furface or the obliquity of the head fails, and 
diminilh the power of the fails near the ftern. A few 
other operations are didlated to him by this kind of 
common fenfe ; but few even of old feamen can tell 
why a {hip has fuch a tendency to bring her head up 
in the wind, and why it is fo neceflary to crowd the 
fore pait of the fhip with fails; fewer (fill know that a 
certain (hifting of the loading will facilitate feme mo¬ 
tions in different cafes ; that the crew of a great fhip 
funning fuddenly to a particular place fhall enable the 
fhip to accomplifh a movement in a ftormy fea which 
could not be done otherwife ; and perhaps not one in 
ten thoufand can tell why this procedure will befuccefs- 
ful. But the mathematical inquirer will fee all this ; 
and it would be a moft valuable acquifition to the pub- 
lie, to have a manual of fuch propofitions, deduced from 
a careful and judicious confideration of the circumftan- 
ces, and freed from that great complication and intri r 
<acy which only the learned can unravel, and exprefied 
in a familiar manner, clothed with fuch reafoning as 
will be intelligible to the unlearned ; and though not 
accurate, yet perfuafive. Mr Bouguer, in his Traite du 
Navire, and in his Manoeuvre des Vaijfeaux, has deliver¬ 
ed a great deal of ufeful information on this fubject; 
and Mr Bezout has made a very ufeful abftradt of thefe 


is left by them in a form far too abftrufe to he of any Rothcrsm 
general ufe : and it is unfortunately fo combined with 'll 
or founded on a falfe theory of the adtion and refill- 
ance of fluids; that many of the propofitions are totally 
inconfiftent with experience, and many maxims of fea- 
manfiiip are falfe. This has occafioned thefe dodtrines 
to be negledted altogether. Few of our profeffional 
feamen have the preparatory knowledge neceflary for 
improving the fcience ; but it would be a work of im- 
menfe utility, and would acquire great reputation to the 
perfon who fuccefsfully profecutes it. 

We (hallmention under the article Seamanship the 
chief problems, and point out the mechanical principles 
by which they may be Rived. 

ROTBERAM, a town in the Weft Riding of 
Yorkftiire, feated on the river Don, near which there 
is a handfome ftone-bridge. It is a veil-built place, 
and the market is large for provifions. W. Eorg. 1. ic. 

N. Lat. 53. 25. 

ROTHSAY, a town in the ifle of Bute, of which 
it is the capital. It is a well-built town of fmallhoufes, 
and about 200 families ; and is within thefe few years 
much improved. It has a good pier, and is feated at 
the bottom of a fine bay, whofe mouth lies exadtly op- 
pofite to Loch Steven in Cowal. Here is a fine depth 
of water, a fecure retreat, and a ready navigation down 
the Frith for an export trade. Magazines of goods for 
foreign parts might be moft advantageoufly eredted here. 

The women of this town (pin yarn, the men fupport 
themfelves by fiihing. W. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 55. 
jo. 

Rothfay gives the title of Duke to the prince of 
Scotland, a title which was formerly accompanied with 
fuitable revenues, powers, and privileges. Of the ori¬ 
gin of ihistitle we have the following account from the 
pen of the learned Dr M‘Leod of Glafgow. Some 
time between the 16th of March and the 26th of Oc¬ 
tober 1398, John of Gaunt, who is ftyled John duke 
of Aquitaine and Lancafter, uncle to the king of Eng¬ 
land, and David, who is ftyled earl of Carrick, eldeft fon 
of the king of Scotland, met, for the purpofe of fettling 
the borders, and terminating all matters in difpute. At 
a fubfequent interview between the fame parties, David 
is ftyled Duke of Rothfay. “ This innovation pro¬ 
bably proceeded on an idea, to which the interview of 
the two princes might natuially give rife, that it was 
unfuitable, and unworthy of theScottiffi national dig¬ 
nity, that the princes of England ihould enjoy a title 
of nobility, which was efteemed to be of higher rank 
than that poffeffed by the hereditary prince of Scot¬ 
land.’' And this, in the opinion of our author, was the 
occafion of introducing the title of Duke into Scot¬ 
land. 

ROTTBCELLIA, in botany ; a genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandia clafs of plants. 

The rachis is jointed, roundifh, and in many cafes fili¬ 
form ; the calyx is ovate, lanceolated, flat, fimple, or 
bipartite; the florets are alternate on the winding ra¬ 
chis. u 

ROTONDO, or Rotundo, in architedture, an ap¬ 
pellation given to any building that is round both with¬ 
in and without; whether it be a church, a faloon, or 
the like. The moft celebrated rotundo of the ancients 
is the pantheon at Rome. See Pantheon. 


woiksinhis Cours de Matbematique. But the fubjedt ROTTEN-stone, a mineial found in Detbyfhire 
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Rottennefs and ufed by mechanics for all forts of finer grinding 
Rotterdam, and poliftiing, and fometimes for cutting of (tones. Ac- 
cording to Ferber, it is a tripoli mixed with calcare¬ 
ous earth- 

ROTTENNESS. See Putrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM, is a city in the province of Hol¬ 
land, in E. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 52. fituated on the 
north bank of the river Maefe, about 37 miles fouth of 
Amfterdam, nine fouth-eaft of the Hague, and 15 to 
the eaftward of Briel. It is a large and populous city, 
of a triangular figure, handfomely built of brick, the 
flreets wide and well paved. There are ten gates to 
the town, fix of which are at the land fide and four at 
the fide of the Maefe. It is fuppofed to take its name from 
the Roter, or Rotter , a little river that falls into the ca¬ 
nals of this city, and from Dam, a dike. It is uncertain 
when it was firft built; and though it is fuppofed to be 
very ancient, yet we find no mention made of it before 
the 13th century. In the year 1270 it was furround- 
ed with ramparts, and honoured with feveral privileges ; 
but 27 years after it was taken by the Flemings. In 
the year 1418, Brederode chief of the Haeks made him- 
felfmafterofit; fince which time it has continued yearly 
to increafe by means of the conveniency of its harbour. 
Its arms are vert, a pale argent, quarterly in a chief on 
the firft and third, or, a lion fpotted fable, on the fe- 
cond and fourth a lion fpotted gules. 

Rotterdam is not reckoned one of the principal ci¬ 
ties of the province, becaufe it has not been always in 
its prefent flouriftiing condition. The Dutch call it 
The firft of the fecond rank, whereas it ought to be 
efteemed the fecond of the firft, being, next to Amfter¬ 
dam, the moft trading town in the United Provinces. 

% Its port is very commodious; for the canals, which run 
through moft parts of the town, bring the (hips, fome 
of 20c or 300 ton, up to the merchant’s door; a con¬ 
veniency for loading and unloading which is not to be 
found in other places. The great (hips go up into the 
middle of the town by the canal into which the Maefe 
enters by the old head, as it comes out by tire new. 
A ftranger, upon his firft entering this place, is afto- 
nifhed at the beautiful confufion of chimneys intermix¬ 
ed with tops of trees with which the canals are planted, 
and dreamers of veffels ; infomuch that he can hardly 
tell whether it be fleet, city, or foreft. The Harring 
Vliet is a very fine ftreet ; moft of the houfes are new, 
and built of hewn done ; but the grandeft as well as 
Pc ham’s mo ft agreeable ftreet in Rotterdam is the Bomb Quay, 
which lies parallel with the Maefe ; on one fide it is 
open to the river, and the other is ornamented with a 
grand facade of the belt houfes in the city, inhabited 
chiefly by the Englifh ;.they are five or fix (lories high, 
ntaffy and very clumfy; wherever there is any attempt 
at ornament, it is the word that can be conceived. 
One fees no Grecian architedlure, except Doric enta¬ 
blatures, (luck upon the top of the upper (lory, with¬ 
out pilafters ; Ionic volutes, turned often the wrong 
way, and an attempt at Corinthian capitals, without 
any other part of the order. The doors are large, and 
(luck with great-knobaand clumfy carving ; you afeend 
to them, not in front, but by three or four fteps going 
up on each fide, and you are aflifted by iron rails of a 
moft immenfe thicknefs. Thefe houfes are almoft all 
window ; and the window fhutters and frames being 
painted green, the glafs has all a green call, which is 
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helped by the reflection from the trees that overfhadow Rotterdam. 
their houfes, which, were it not for this circumftance, 
would be intolerably hot, from their vicinity to the ca¬ 
nals. Moft of the houfes have looking glaffes placed 
on the outfides of the windows, on both fides, in order 
that they may fee every thing which pafles up and 
down the ftreet. The ftair-cafes are narrow, deep, and 
come down almoft to the door. In general, the houfes 
rife with enormous deep roofs, turning the gable end 
to the ftreet, and leaning confiderably forward, fo that 
the top often projects near two feet beyond the per¬ 
pendicular. The Bomb Quay is fo broad, that there 
are diftindt walks for carriages and foot-paffengers, fi¬ 
ned and (haded with a double row of trees.—You look 
over the river on fome beautiful meadows, and a fine 
avenue of trees, which leads to the peft-houfe: itfeems 
to be an elegant building, and the trees round it are fo 
difpofed as to appear a thick wood. This ftreet is at 
lead half a mile in length, and extends from the old to 
the new head, the two places where the water enters to 
fill the canals of this extenfive city. When water runs 
through a ftreet, it then affnmes the name of a canal, 
of which kind the Heeren-fteet has the pre-eminence; 
the houfes are of free-done, and, very lofty ; the canal 
is fpacious, and covered with fhips : at one end (lands 
the Englifh church, a neat pretty building, of which 
the bifhop of London is ordinary. 

This port is much more frequented by the Britifh 
merchants than Amfterdam, infomuch that, after a froft, 
when the fea is open, fometimes 300 fail of Britifh vef¬ 
fels fail out of the harbour at once. There is always a 
large number of Britifh fubjefts who relide in this 
town, and live much in the fame manner as in Great 
Britain. The reafon of the great traffic between this 
place and England, is becaufe the (hips can generally 
load and unload, and return to England from Rot¬ 
terdam, before a (hip can get clear from Amfter¬ 
dam and the Tex el. Hence the Englifh merchants 
find it cheaper and more commodious, after their goods 
are arrived at Rotterdam, to fend them in boats over 
the canals to Amfterdam. Another great advantage, 
they have here for commerce is, that the Maefe is open, 
and the paifage free from ice, much fooner in the 
fpring than in the Y and Zuyder-fea, which lead to 
Amfterdam. 

The glafs-houfe here is one of the bed in the feven 
provinces ; it makes abundance of glafs-toys and ena¬ 
melled bowls, which are fent to India, and exchanged 
for china-ware, and other oriental commodities. 

The college of admiralty here is called the college of' 
the Maefe, the chief of all Holland and the United 
Provinces. The lieutenant-general, admiral of Hol¬ 
land, is obliged to go on board of a Rotterdam fhip in. 
the Maefe when he goes to fea, and then he commands 
the fquadron of the Maefe. 

On the eaft fide of the city there is a large bafon and 
dock, where fhip-carpenters are continually employed 
for the ufe of the admiralty, or of the Eaft Indi com¬ 
pany. But the larged fhips belonging to the admiral¬ 
ty of Rotterdam are kept at Helvoetfluys, as the molt 
commodious ftation, that place being (ituated on the 
ocean ; for it requires both time and. trouble to work 
a large fhip from the dock of Rotterdam to the fea. 

Rotterdam has four Dutch churches for the e(la- 
bliflivd religion. There is one tiling very remarkable 
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Ky«ri\tam in refpeft to the great church, that the tower which 
I leaned on one fide was fet up ftraight in the year 1655, 
as appears by the infcription engraven on brafs at the 
bottom of the tower withinfide. In the choir of this 
church are celebrated, with no fmall folemnity, the pro¬ 
motions made in the Latin fchools. Eefides, there are 
two Englifh churches, one for thofe of the church of 
England and the other for the Prefbyterians; and one 
Scotch church; as likewife one Lutheran, two Arme¬ 
nian, two Anabaptift, four Roman Catholic chapels, 
and one Jewifh fynagogue, 

Though the public buildings here are not fo (lately 
as thofe of Amfterdam and fome other cities, yet there 
are feveral of them well worth feeing. The great 
church of St Laurence is a good old building, where 
are many (lately monuments of their old admirals. 
From the top of this church one may fee the Hague, 
Delft, Leyden, Dort, and molt of the towns of fouth 
Holland. There are feveral fine market-places, as three 
fifti-markets, the great market, the new-market, and the 
liogs-market. The Stadthoufe is an old building, but 
the chambers large and finely adorned. The maga¬ 
zines for fitting out their (hips are very good firudlures. 
The Exchange is a noble building, begun in the year 
1720, and finilhed in 1736. Upon the Great Bridge 
in the market-place there is a fine brafs ftatue eredted 
to the great Erafmus, who was born in this city in 
1467, and died at Bafil in Switzerland. He is repre- 
lented in a furred gown, and a round cap, with a book 
in his hand. The ftatue is on a pedeftal of marble, 
furrounded with rails of iron. Juft by, one may fee 
the houfe where this great man was born, which is a 
very fmall one, and has the following diftich written on 
the door: 

Mdibus bis orlus, mundum decor avit, Erafmus, 

Artibus, ingenio, rehgione, fide. 

Rotterdam and the whole of the United Provinces 
are now in the pofleffion of the French Republic. See 
Revolution and United Provinces. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the fmall bone of the knee, 
called alfo patella. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to fe¬ 
veral mufcles otherwifq called teres. 

ROUAD. See Aradus. 

ROUANE, or Roa^ne, an ancient and confider- 
able town of France, in Lower Forez, with the title 
of a duchy ; feated on the river Loire, at the place 
where it begins to be navigable for boats. E. Long. 
4. 9. N Lat. 46. 2. 

ROUCOU, in dyeing, the fame with An ott a and' 


tains, though the houfes are ordinary; but the walk Rnn-tn 
upon the quay is very pleafant, and there are 13 gates II 
from thence into the city. The number of the inha-. 
bitants are about 60,000, and they have feveral wool¬ 
len manufadtures. It is feated on the river Seine; and 
the tide rifes fo high, that veffels of 200 tons may 
come up to the quay: but one of the greateft curiofi- 
ties is the bridge, of 270 paces in length, fuported by 
boats, and confequently is higher or lower according 
to the tide. It is paved and there are ways for foot- 
paflengers on each fide, with benches to fit upon ; and 
coaches may pafs over it at any hour of the day or 
night. It is often called Roan by Englifh hiftorians ; 
and is 50 miles fouth-weft of Amiens, and 70 north- 
weft of Paris. 

Though large, and enriched by commerce, Rouen is 
not an elegant place. The ftreets are almoft all nar¬ 
row, crooked, and dirty ; the buildings old and irregu¬ 
lar. It was fortified by St Louis in 1253, but the 
walls are now demolifhed. The environs, more pecu¬ 
liarly the hills which overlook the Seine, are wonder¬ 
fully agreeable, and covered with magnificent villas. E. 

Long. 1. 10. N. Lat. 49. 26. 

ROVERE, or Roveredo, a ftrong town of the 
Tyrol, on the confines of the republic of Venice ; feat¬ 
ed on the river Adige, at the foot of a mountain, and 
on the fide of a dream, over which there is a bridge, de¬ 
fended by fwo large towers and a ftrong caftle, 10 miles 
fouth of Trent. The town is tolerably well built, and 
governed by a chief magiftrate, ftyled a Podejlat. There' 
are feveral churches and convents, that contain nothing 
worthy of notice. The mod remarkable thing, and 
what they call the great 'wonder of Roveredo , is its 
fpinning-houfe for a manufafture of (ilk, in which they 
have a great trade here to the fairs of Bolzano. They 
have alfo a very good trade in wine. Betwixt Trent 
and Roveredo is the ftrong fort of Belem, belonging to 
the houfe of Auftria. It is fituated on a rock, and 
commands the roads at the foot of the mountain. E. 

Long. 11. 1. N. Lat, 46. 12. 

ROUERGUE, a province of France, in the go¬ 
vernment of Guienne; ^bounded on the eaft by the 
Cevennes and Gevaudan, on the weft by Qiierci, on 
the north by the fame and Auvergne, and on the 
fouth by Languedoc. It is 75 miles in length, and 
50 in breadth ; not very fertile, but feeds a number of 
cattle, and has mines of copper, iron, alum, vitriol, 
and fulphur. It is divided into a county, and the up¬ 
per and lower marche. Rhodez is the capital town. 

ROVIGNO, a populous town of Italy, in Iftria, 
with two good harbours, and quarries of fine (tone. 


Bixa. It is feated in a territoiy which produces excellent 

ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of Nor- wine, in a peninfula on the weftern coaft. E. Long, 
mandy, had an archbifhop’s fee, a parliament, a mint, a 13. 53. N. Lat. 45. 14. 

handfome college, an academy, two abbeys, and an old ROVIGO, is a town of Italy, in the territory of 
caftle. It is (even miles in circumference, and furround- Venice, and capital of the Polefin di Rovigo, in E. 
ed with fix fuburbs ; and contained before the revolu- Long. 12. 25. N. Lat. 45. 6. It is a fmall place, 
tion 33 parifh;s, and 24 convents for men and women, poorly inhabited, and encompaffed with ruinous walls. 
The metropolitan church has a very handfome front, on Formerly it belonged to the duke of Ferrara, but has 
which are two lofty fteeples', whence there is a fine been fubjedl to the Venetians fince 1500, and is famous 
view of the town and country. The great bell is 13 for being the birth-place of that learned man Coelitis 
feet high and 11 in diameter. The church of the Be- Rhodoginus. It was built upon the ruins of Adria, 
nedifline abbey is much admired by travellers. The anciently a noble harbour one mile from Rovigo, that 
parliament-houfe is adorned with beautiful tapeftry gave name to the gulph, but now a half-drowned vil- 
and fine-piflures. There are a great number of foun- lage, inhabited by a few filhermen. 


ROUND- 
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Roundelay ROUNDELAY, or Roundo, a fort of ancient 
il poem, derived its name, according to Menage, from 
■ its form, and becaufe it ftill turns back again to the firft: 
verfe, and thus jjoes round. The common roundelay 
confifts of 13 verfes, eight of which are in one rhyme 
and five in another. It is divided into couplets ; at the 
end of the fecond and third of which the beginning of 
the roundelay is repeated ; and that, if poffible, in an 
equivocal or punning fenfe. The roundelay is a popu¬ 
lar poem in France, but is little known among us. Ma- 
rct and Voiture have fucceeded the beft in it. Rapin 
remarks, that if the roundelay be not very exquifite, it 
is intolerably bad. In all the ancient ones, Menage ob- 
ferves, that the verfe preceding has a lefs complete fenfe, 
and yet joins agreeably with that of the clofe, with¬ 
out depending neceifarily thereon. This rule, well ob- 
ferved, makes the roundelay more ingenious, and is one 
of the fineffes of the poem. Some of the ancient wri¬ 
ters fpeak of the roundelay or roundel as a kind of air 
appropriated to dancing; and in this fenfe the term 
feems to indicate little more than dancing in a circle 
withjthe hands joined. 

ROUND-House, a kind of prifon for the nightly 
watch in London to fecure diforderly perfons till they 
can be carried before a magi ft rate. 

Round Houfe, in a fhip, the uppermoft room or cabin 
on the (tern of a fhip, where the mafter lies. 

ROUNDS, in military matters, a detachment from 
the main-guard, of an officer or a non-commiffioned 
officer and fix men, who go round the rampart of a 
garriion, to liilen if any thing be ftirring without the 
place, and to fee that the centinels be diligent upon 
their duty, and all in order. In ftridt garrifons the 
rounds go every half-hour. The centinels are to chal- 
lange at a diftance, and to ted their arms as the round 
paffes. All guards turn out, challenge, exchange the 
parole, and reft their arms, &c. 

Rounds are ordinary and extraordinary. The or¬ 
dinary rounds are three : the town-major’s round, the 
grand-round, and the vifiting-round. 

Manner of going the Rounds. When the town- 
major goes Ids r und, he comes to the main guard, 
and demands a fetjeant and four or fix men to efcort 
him to the next guard; and when it is dark, one of 
the men is to carry a light - 

As foon at the fentry at the guard perceives the 
round coming, he {hall give notice to the guard, that 
they may be ready to turn out when ordered; and 
when the round is advanced within about 20 or 30 pa¬ 
ces of the guard, he is to challenge brifkly ; and when 
he is anfwered by the ferjeant who attends the round, 
Town major's round , he is to fay, Stand round! and 
reft his arms ; after which he is to call out imme¬ 
diately, Serjeant, turn out the guard , town-major's round. 
Upon the fentry calling, the ferjeant is to turn out the 
guard immediately, drawing up the men in good or¬ 
der with fliouldered arms, the officer placing himfelf 
at the head of it, with his arms in his hand. He 
then orders the ferjeant and four or fix men to advance 
toward the round, and challenge: the ferjeant of the 
round is to anfwer, Town major' s round ; upon which 
the ferjeant of the guard replies, AAdvance, ferjeant , 
with the parole ! at the fame lime ordering his men to 
reft their arms. The ferjeant of the round advances 
alone, and rives the ferjeant of the guard die pa- 
Vol. XVI. 


role in his ear, that none elfe may hear it; during H-onfsilfon, 
which period the ferjeant of the guard holds the fpear 
of his halbert at the other’s breaft. The ferjeant of the 
round then returns to his port, whilft the ferjeant of 
the guard leaving his men to keep the round from ad¬ 
vancing, gives the parole to his officer. This being 
found light, the officer drders his ferjeant to return to 
his men ; fays, Advance, town-major's round! and or¬ 
ders the guard to reft; their arms ; upon which the fer¬ 
jeant of the guard orders his men to wheel back from 
the centre, and form a lane, through which the town- 
major is to pafs (the efcort remaining where they 
were), and go up to the officer and give him the parole, 
laying his mouth to his ear. The officer holds the 
fpear of his efponton at the town major's breaft while 
he gives him the parole. 

The defign of rounds is not only to vifit the guards, 
and keep the centinels alert; but likev/ife to difeover 
what paffes in the outworks, and beyond them. 

ROUSSILLON, a province of France, in the Py¬ 
renees, bounded on the eaft by the Mediterranean fea, 
on the weft by Csrdagne, on the north by Lower 
Languedoc, and on the fouth by Catalonia, from which 
it is ieparated by the Pyrenees. It is a fertile country, 
about 50 miles in length, and 25 in breadth, and re¬ 
markable for its great number of olive-trees. Perpignan 
is the capital town. 

ROUSSEAU (James), an eminent painter, was bom 
at Paris in the year 1630, and ftudied firft under Svva- 
nevelt, who had married one of his relations; after which 
he improved himfelf by travelling into Italy, practicing 
folely in perfpedtive, architedture, and landfcape. On 
his return home, he was employed at Marly. He di- 
ftinguiffied himfelf very much in printing buildings, and 
by his knowledge of, and attention to, the principles 
of perfpedtive. Louis XIV. employed him to decorate 
his hall of devices at St Germaine-en-Laie, where he 
reprefented the operas of Lulli. But being a Protef- 
tant, he quitted France on the perfecution of his bre¬ 
thren, and retired to Swifierland. Louis invited him 
back ; he refufed, but fent his defigns, and recom¬ 
mended a proper perfon to execute them. After a 
fhortftay in Swifierland, he went to Flolland; whence 
he was invited over to England by Ralph duke of Mon¬ 
tague, to adorn his new houfe in Bloomfbury, wiiere 
he painted much. Some of his pidtures, both in land- 
fcape and architedture, are over doors at Hampton- 
court; and he etched fome of his own defigns. His 
perfpedtives having been molt commonly applied to deco¬ 
rate courts or gardens, have futfered much from the 
weather. Such of them as remain are monuments of 
an excellent genius. The colours are durable and 
bright, and the choice of them moft judicious. He 
died in Soho-fquare, about the year 1693, aged 63. 

Rousseau (John Baptift), a celebrated French 
poet, was born at Paris in April 1671. His father, 
who was a fhoemaker in good circumftances made him 
ftudy in the bed college of Paris, where he diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf by his abilities. He at length applied him¬ 
felf entirely to poetry, and loon made himfelf known 
by feveral iliort pieces, that were filled with lively and 
agreeable images, which made him fought lor by per¬ 
fons of the firft rank, and men of the brighteft genius. 

He was admitted in quality of eleve, or pupil, into the 
academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, in 1701, 

3 T anil 
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' ‘‘iicai). and almoft all the reft of his life attached himfelf to 
fome of the great lords. He attended marfha.il Tallard 
into England, in quality of fecretary, and here con- 
traXed a friendfhip with St Evremond. At his return 
to Paris, he was admitted into the politeft company, 
lived among the courtiers, and feemed perfeXly fatis- 
:ied with his fituation; when, in 1708, he was profe- 
cuted for being the author of fome couplets, in which 
the characters of feveral perfons of wit and merit were 
blackened by the moft atrocious calumnies. This pro- 
fecution made much noife ; and Rouffeau was banifhed 
in 1712 out of the kingdom, to which he was never 
more to return, by a decree of the parliament of Paris. 
However, he always fteadily denied, and even on his 
death-bed, his being the author of thefe couplets.— 
From the date of this fentence he lived in foreign coun¬ 
tries, where he found illuftrious protectors. The count 
de Luc, ambaffador of France, in Swifferland, took 
him into his family, and ftudied to render his life agree¬ 
able. He took him with him to the treaty of Baden in 
1714, where he was one of the plenipotentiaries, and 
prefented him to prince Eugene, who entertaining a 
particular efteem for him, took him to Vienna, and in¬ 
troduced him to the emperor’s court. Rouffeau lived 
about three years with prince Eugene; but having loft 
his favour by fatirifmg one of his miftreffes, he retired to 
Bruffels, where he afterwards ufually refided, and where 
he met with much attention and much generofity, as we 
fhall foon mention—It was here that his difputes with 
Voltaire commenced, with whom he had become ac¬ 
quainted at the college of Louis the Great, who then 
much admired his turn for poetry. At that time Voltaire 
affiduoufly cultivated the acquaintance of Rouffeau, and 
made him a'prefent of all his works; and Rouffeau, 
flattered by his refpeX, announced him as a man who 
would one day be a glory to the age. The author of 
the Henriad continued to confult him about his produc¬ 
tions,- and to lavifh on him the higheft encomiums, 
while their friendfhip daily increafed. When they again 
met at Bruffels, however, they harboured the blackeft 
malice againft one another. The caufe of this enmity, 
as E.ouffeau and his friends tell the ftory, was a leXure 
which he had compofed from his Epiftle to Julia, now 
Urania. This piece frightened Voltaire, as it plainly 
difcovered his rage againft him. The young man, vex¬ 
ed at thefe calumnies, underftood the whole as thrown 
cut againft him. This is what Rouffeau afferts. But 
his adverfaries, and the friends of the poet whom he 
cried down, fufpeXed him, perhaps rather raflily, of 
having employed farcafms, beeaufe he thought that his 
own reputation was in danger of being eclipfed by that 
of his rival. What is very Angular, thefe two cele¬ 
brated charaXers endeavoured each of them toprepoffefs 
the public With a bad opinion of the other, which they 
themfelves never entertained in reality, and to Another 
in their bread that efteem for each other which, in de- 
Aance of all their exertions, ftill held its place, Rouf- 
feau, from the period of this' difpute, always rep"c- 
ientf'd Voltaire as a buffoon, as a writer poffeffing nei¬ 
ther tafts nor judgment, who owed all his fuccefs to a 
particular mode vffich he purfued. As a poet he conft- 
dered him as inferior to Lucan, and little fuperior to 
P.-adon. Voltaire treated him ftill worfe. Rouffeau, uc- 
iording to him, was. nothing better than a plagiarilt, 


who could make fhift to rhime, but could not make 
any reflexions ; that he had nothing but the talent of 
arranging words, and that he had even loft that in fo¬ 
reign countries. He thus addreffes him, in a piece lit¬ 
tle known: 

AuJJitot le Di'eu qtii m'infpire 
T’arracha le luth et la lyre 
£>u'avoient dejhonorh tes mains ; 

Tu n’esplus qu'un reptile immonde, 

Rebut du Parnaffe et du monde 

Enfeveli dam tes vets ins. 

In confequence of the little efteem in which Rouffeau 
was held at Bruffels, he could never forget Paris. The 
grand-prior of Vendome, and the baron de Breteuil, 
folicited the regent duke of Orleans to allow him to 
return ; which favour was obtained. But our poet, be¬ 
fore he would make ufe of the lettres de rape1 iffued in 
his favour, demanded a review of his procefs, which he 
wifhed to be repealed, not as a matter of favour, but 
by a folemn judgment of court; but his petition was 
refufed. He then came over, in 1721, to England, where 
he printed A Colleftion of his Works-, in 2 vols 121110, 
at London. This edition, publifhed in 1723, brought 
him near 10,000 crowns, the whole of which he placed in 
the hands of the Offend company. The affairs of this 
company, however foon getting into confufion, all 
thofe who had any money in their hands loft the whole 
of it, by which unfortunate event Rouffeau, when ar¬ 
rived at that age when he flood moft in need of the 
comforts of fortune, had nothing to depend upon but 
the generofity of fome friends. Boutet, public notary 
in Paris, was peculiarly generous and attentive to him. 
He found a ftill greater afylum in the Duke d’Arem- 
berg, whole table was open to him at all times ; who be¬ 
ing obliged in 1733 to go into the army in Germany, 
fettled on him a penfton of 1500 livres. But unfortu¬ 
nately he foon loft his good opinion, having been im¬ 
prudent enough to publilh in a Journal (of which Vol¬ 
taire accufed him), that the duke d’Aremberg was the 
author of thofe verfes for which he himfelf had been 
banifhed France. He was therefore difmiffed from his 
table, and his pride would not allow him to accept of 
the penfton after this rupture. Bruffels now became 
infupportable to him; and the count du Luc, and M. 
de Senozan, receiver-general of the church revenue, be¬ 
ing informed of his difappointments, invited him to 
come privately to Paris, in the hopes of procuring a 
diminution of the period of his banifhment. Some 
time previous to this Rouffeau had publifhed two new 
letters; one to P. Brumoi, on tragedy ; the other to 
Rollin, on hiftory. It is Add, he expeXed from his 
letter to Brumoi to get the favour of all the Jefuits; 
and from the one to Rollin, the patronage of thejan- 
fenifts. He had likewife written an Ode, in praife of 
Cardinal de Fleury, on Peace, which met with a fa¬ 
vourable reception, although it was not equal to Fine 
of his former pieces. He imagined his return to Paris 
would be found no difficult matter. He a; tempted it, 
and found he could not obtain a pafs for a Angle year. 
Some fay, that Rouffeau had VriMted fome perfonr. in 
power, by an allegory, called 7 ’’e judgment of Pluto ; 
in which piece he deicribis one A the principal judges, 
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Rouffeau, whofe {kin Pluto had caufed to be taken off, and ftretcb- fortunes; lie difplays thofe principle; which are fup- 
ed out on the feat in the bench. This latire, joined ported lefs on the bafis of truth than on thofe various 
to the fecret machinations of enemies, rendered all the paffions which ruled his mind at the t me. He puts 
attempts of his friends to procure his return abortive, forth his anger in paradoxes. If he be reckoned equal 
After having ftaid three months at Paris, he returned to Plorace in his odes, he is far inferior in his epiftles. 
to BruffeL in February 1740, at which place he died There is much more philofophy in the Roman poet than 
March 17. 1741, ftrongly imprefled with religious ien- in him. 3. Cantatas. He is the father of this fpecies 
timents. Immediately befure he received the viaticum, of poetry, in which he hands unrivalled. His pieces 
he protefted he was not the author of thofe horrid verfes of this fort breathe that poetical eX|.reffion, that pic- 
which had fo much embitteied his life ; and tin’s decla- turefque ftyle, thofe happy turns, and thofe eafy graces, 
tion, iu the opinion of the virtuous paitof mankind, which conftitute the true character of this kind of 
will be confidered as a fufficient proof of his innocence, writing. He is as lively and impetuous as he is mild 
Some have faid that Roufl’eau was profane, troublel'ome, and affe&ing, adapting himfelf to the paffions of thofe 
capricious, froward, vindictive, envious, a flatterer, and perfons whom he makes to fpeak. “I confefs (lays 
a fatirift. Others again represent him as a man full of M. de la Harpe) that I find the cantatas of Rouffeau 
candour and opennefs, a faithful and grateful Iriend, more purely lyric than his odes, although he rifes to 
and as a Chriftian affedted with a fenfe of religion.— greater heights in thefe. I fee nothing in his cantatas 
Amidft fuch widely varied accounts it is difficult to but bold and agreeable images. He always addreffes 
form an opinion of his charadter. Such of our readers himfelf to the imagination, and he never becomes ei- 
as wi(h to know more of this great poet may confult ther too verbofe or too prolix. On the contrary, in 
the Didtionary of M. Chaupepie, written with as much fome of the beft of his odes, we find fome languifh- 
precifion as impartiality, who endeavours to give a juft ing ftanzas, ideas too long delayed, and verfes of inex¬ 
idea of his charadter. From what he fays, it does not cufable meannsfs.” 4. Allegories, the moft of which are 
appear that Rouffeau can be cleared from the accufation happy, but fome of them appear forced. 5. Epigrams, 
brought againft him of having attacked his benefadtors. after the manner of Martial and Marot. He has taken 
We believe he may be much more eafily freed from the care to leave out of this edition thofe pieces which li- 
imputation brought againft him by fome of having dif- centioufnefs and debauchery infpired. They bear, in- 
owned his father : for what occalion had Rouffeau to deed, as well as his other pieces, the marks of ge- 
conceal the obfcurity of his birth ? It exalted his own nius; but fuch productions are calculated only to dif- 
merit. honour their authors, and corrupt the heart of 

M. Seguy, in concert with M. the prince of la thofe who read them. 5. A book of Poems on Various 
Tour Taffis, has given a very beautiful edition of his SubjeSs, which fometimes want both eafe and delicacy, 
works, agreeable to the poet’s laft corredtions. It was The moft diftinguiftied are two eclogues, imitated 
publilhed in 1743, at P ar ' s > in 3 vols. 4to, and in 4 from Virgil, 6. Four comedies in verfe ; the Flatterer, 
vols. i2tno, containing nothing but what was acknow- whofe character is well fupported ; the Imaginary Fore- 
ledged by the author as his own. It contains, 1. Four fathers, a piece which had much lefs fuccel's, although 
Books of Odes, of which the firft are facred odes, ta- it affords fufficieutly good fentiment; the Capricious 
Fen from the Pfalms. “ Rouffeau (fays Freron) Man, and the Dupe of Herfelf, pieces of very inconfl- 
unites in himfelf Pindar, Horace, Anacreon, and Mai- derable merit. 7. Three comedies in profe ; the Cof- 
herbe. What fire, what genius, what flights of ima- fee-houfe, the Magic Girdle, and the Madragore, which 
gination, what rapidity of defcription, what variety are little better than his other theatrical pieces. The 
of affedting ftrokes, what a crowd of brilliant compa- theatre was by no means his forte ; he had a genius more 
rifons, what richnefs of rhymes, what happy veriifi- fuited for fatire than comedy, more akin to Boileau’s 
cation ; but efpecially what inimitable expreffion ! His than Moliere’s. 8. A Collettion of Letters, in profe. 
verfes are finiffied in the higheft ftyle of perfedtion that In this edition he has feledled the moft interefting.— 
French verfe is capable of affuming.” The lyric There is a larger collection in 5 volumes. This laft has 
compofitions of Rouffeau are, in general, above medio- done at the fame time both injury and honour to his 
crity. All his odes are not, however, of equal merit, memory. Rouffeau in it fpeaks both in favour of and 
The moft beautiful are thofe which he has addrefl’ed to againft the very fame perfons. He appears too bally 
count du Luc, to Malherbe, to prince Eugene, to in tearing to pieces the charadters of thofe who dif- 
Vendome, to the Chriftian princes; his Odes on the pleafed him. We behold in them a man of a fteady 
death of the prince de Conti, on the battle of Peterwara- charadter and an elevated mind, who wffhes to return 
din ; and the Ode to Fortune, altho’ there are certainly to his native country only that he might be enabled com- 
fome few weak ftanzas to be met with in it. There is pletely to juflify his reputation. Wd fee him again 
confiderable neatnefs in the compofition of the Ode to a correfponding with perfons of great merit and uncom- 
Widow, in his ftanzas to the Abbe de Chaulieu, in his mon integrity, with the Abbe d’Olivet, Racine the 
addreffes to Roffignol, in his Odes to count de Bonne- fon, the poets La Foffe and Duche, the celebrated Rol- 
val, to M. Duche, and to count de Sinzindorf; and it lin, M. le Franc de Pompignan, See. See. We meet 
is to be lamented that he wrote fo few pieces of this alfo with fome anecdotes and exaCt judgments of feve- 
kind, from which his genius feemed to lead him with ral writers. A bookfeller in Holland has pnblilhed his 
difficulty, z. Two books of Epiftles, in verfe. Al- port-folio, which does him no honour. Thefe are, in- 
though thefe do not want their beauties, yet there pre- deed, fome pieces in this wretched collection which did 
vails too much of a mifanthropic fpirit in them, which come from the pen of Rouffeau ; but he is lefs to be 
takes away greatly front their excellence. He makes blamed for them than they arc who have drawn thefe 
too frequent mention of his .enemies and his mil- works from that oblivion to which our great poet had 
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Ro' ir. au. consigned them. A pretty good edition of liis SeleB 
Puces appeared at Paris in 1 7 4 1 > * n a fniall i2mo 
volume. His portrait, engraved by the celebrated 
Aved, his old friend, made its appearance in 1778, 
with the following motto from Martial: 

Certior in rujlro carmine vultus erit. 

Rousseau (John-James), was born at Geneva June 
28. 171 2. His father was by profeffion a clock and 
watch-maker. At his birth, which, he fays, was the 
fird of his misfortunes, he endangered the life of his 
mother, and he himieif was for a long time after in a 
very weak ar.d languishing date of health ; but as his 
bodily ftrengtb incre.-iled, his mental powers gradually 
opened, and afforded the happieft prefages of future 
greatnefs. His father, who was a citizen of Geneva, 
was a well-informed tradesman ; and in the place where 
he wrought he kept a Plutarch and a Tacitus, and 
thefe authors of courfe foon became familiar to his 
fon. A rafh juvenile dep occafioned his leaving his 
father's houfe. “Finding himfelf a fugitive, in a 
drange country, and without money or friends, he 
changed (fays he himfelf) his religion, in order to 
procure a fubfiftence.” Bornex, bifhop of Anneci, 
from whom he fought an afylum, committed the care 
of his education to Madame de Warrens, an ingenious 
and amiable lady, who had in 1726 left part of her 
wealth, and the Protedant religion, in order to throw 
herfelf into the bofom of the church. This generous 
lady ferved in the trip’e capacity of a mother, a friend, 
and a lover, to the new profelyte, whom fhe regarded 
as her fon. The neceffity of procuring for himfelf 
fome ffttlement, however, or perhaps his unfettled dif- 
polition, obliged llouffeau often to leave this tender 
mother. 

He poffeffed more than ordinary talents for mufic ; 
and the Abbe Blanchard flattered his hopes with a 
place in the royal chapel, which he, however, failed 
in obtaining fur him ; he was therefore under the ne¬ 
ceffity of teaching mufic at Chamberi. He remained 
in this place till 1741, in which year he went to Paris, 
where he was long in very deftitute circumftances. 
Writing to a friend in 1743, he thus expreffes himfelf: 

“ Every thing is dear here, but efpecially bread.'* 
What an expreffion; and to what may not genius be 
reduced! Meanwhile he now began to emerge from 
that obfeurity in which be had hitherto been buried. 
His friends placed him with M, de Montaigu, ambaf- 
fador from France to Venice. According to his own 
confeffion, a proud mifanthropy and a peculiar con¬ 
tempt of the riches and pleafures of this world, con¬ 
tinued the chief traits in his character, and a mifun- 
derftanding foon took place between him and the am- 
baff.tdor. The place of depute, under M. Dupin, far¬ 
mer-general, a man of confiderable parts,gave him fome 
temporary relief, and enabled him to be of fome bene¬ 
fit to Madame de Warrens his former benefaCtrefs. The 
year 1750 was the commencement of his literacy career. 
The academy of Dijon had propofed the following 
queftion : “ Whether the revival of th.e arts and ici- 
ences has contributed to the refinement of manners i” 
Rondeau at firft inclined to fupport the affirmative. 

“ This is the pons afinorum (fays a philofopher, at that 
time a friend of his), take the negative fide of the 
queftion,, and I’ll promife you the greateft fuccefs.” 
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His dtfcourfe ag.fmft the fciences, accordingly, ha- Rourfean. 
ving been found to be the beft written, and replete 
with the deeped reafoning, was publicly crowned with 
the approbation of that learned body. Never was a 
paradox fupported with more eloquence ; it was not 
however a new one; but he enriched it with all the 
advantages which either knowledge or genius could 
confer on it. Immediately after its appearance, he 
met with feveral opponents of his tenets, which he de¬ 
fended ; and from one difpute to another, he found 
himfelf involved in a formidable train of correfpon- 
dence, without having ever almoft dreamed of fuch op- 
pofition. From that period he decreafed in happineis 
as he increafed in celebrity. His “ Difcourfe on the 
caufes of inequality among mankind, and on the ori¬ 
gin of focial compaffs,” a work full of almoft unintel¬ 
ligible maxims and wild ideas, was written with a 
view to prove that mankind are equal; that they were 
born to live apart from each other ; and that they have 
perverted the order of nature in forming focieties. He 
beftows the higheft praife on the ftate of nature, and 
depreciates the idea of every focial compact. This 
difcourfe, and efpecially the dedication of it to the re¬ 
public of Geneva, are the chef-d’muvres of that kind of 
eloquence of which the ancients alone had given us 
any idea. By prefenting this performance to the ma- 
giltrates, he was received again into his native coun¬ 
try, and reinftated in all the privileges and rights of a 
citizen, after having with much difficulty prevailed on 
himfelf to abjure the Catholic religion. He foon, how¬ 
ever, returned to France, and lived for fome time in Pa¬ 
ris. He afterwards gave himfelf up to retirement, to 
efcape the ffiafts of cnticifm, and follow after the re¬ 
gimen which the ftrangury, with which lie was torment¬ 
ed, demanded of him. This is an important epoch in 
the hiftory of his life, as it is owing to this circum- 
ftance, perhaps, that we have the mod elegant works 
that have come from his pen. His “ Letter to M. 
d’Alembert” on the defign of erecting a theatre at 
Geneva, written in his retirement, and publilhed in 
1757, contains, along with fome paradoxes, fome very 
important and well-handled truths. This letter firft; 
drew down upon him the envy of Voltaire, and was 
the caufe of thofe indignities with which that author 
never ceafed to load him. What is Angular in him, is* 
that although fo great an enemy to theatrical reprelen- 
tations himfelf, he caufed a comedy to be printed, and; 
in 1752 gave to the theatre a paftoral (The Village 
Conjurer), of which he compofed both the poetry and. 
mufic, both of them abounding with fentiment and ele¬ 
gance, and full of innocent and rural fimplicity. What 
renders the Village Conjurer highly delightful to per- 
fons of tafte, is that per feci harmony of words and mufic 
which everywhere pervades it; that proper connexion 
among the parties who compofe it; and its being per- 
fedtly correct from beginning to end- The muficiam 
hath fpoken, hath thought, and felt like a poet. Every 
thing in it is agreeable, interefting* and far fuperior to. 
thofe common affeCted and infipid’ productions of our 
modern petit-dramas. His Dictionary of Mufic af¬ 
fords feveral excellent articles •, fome of them* however, 
are very inaccurate. “ This work (fays M. la fiorde), 
in his Effay on Mufic, has need to be written over 
again, to five much trouble to thofe who wifh to ftudy 
it, and prevent them from falling into errors, which 
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RoulTtrau. it is difficult to avoid, from the engaging manner in 
which Rcuffeau drags along his readers.” The paf- 
fages in it which have any reference to literature may 
be eafily diftinguiffied, as they are treated with the 
agreeablenefs of a man of wit and the exadlnefs of a 
man of tafte. Rouffeau, foon after the rapid fucce.s 
t)f his Village Conjurer, publifhed a Letter on French 
Mufic, or rather againft French mulic, written with as 
much freedom aslivelinefs. The exafperated pat titans of 
French comedy treated him with as much fury as if he 
had confpircd againft the date. A crowd of infignifi- 
cant enthufiafts 1'pent their ftrength in outcries again:! 
him. He was infulted, menaced, and lampooned. Har¬ 
monic fanaticifm went even to hang him up in effigy. 

That interefting an J tender fly]e, which is fo confpt- 
cuous throughout the Village Conjurer, animates feveral 
letters in the New Heloifa, in fix parts, publifhed 1761, 
in iamo. This epiflolary romance, of which the plot is 
ill-managed, and the arrangement bad, like all other 
works of genius, has its beauties as well as its faults. 
More truth in his charadlers and more precifion in his 
details were to have been wiffied. The characters, as 
well as their ftyle, have too much famenefs, and their 
language is too affefted and exaggerated. Some of 
the letters are indeed admirable, from the force and 
V'armth of expreffion, from an effervefcence of fenti- 
ments, from the irregularity of ideas which always cha- 
radlerife a paffion carried to its height. But why is fo 
affecting a letter f; often accompanied with an unimpor¬ 
tant digreffion, an infipid criticifm, or a felf-contradiCt- 
ing paradox ? Why, after having ffione in all the energy 
of fentiment, doesheon a fudden turn unaffeCting ? It is 
becaufe none of the perffnages are truly interefting. 
That of St Preux is weak, and after forced. Julia is 
an aflemblage of tenderneff and j iiy, <f elevation of 
foul and of coquetry, of natural parts and pedantry. 
Wolmar is a violent man,'and almoft beyond the limits 
of nature. In fine, when he willies to change his ftyle, 
and adopt that of the fpeaker, it may eafily be obferved 
that he does not long lupport it, and every attempt em- 
barraffes the author and cools the reader. In the He- 
loifa, Rouffeau’s unlucky talent of rendering every 
thing problematical, appears very confpicuous ; as in his 
arguments in favour of and againft duelling, which af¬ 
ford an apology for fuicide, and a juft condemnation 
< f it: in his facility in palliating the crime of adul¬ 
tery, and his very ilrong reafons to make it abhorred : 
on the one hand, in declamations againft focial happi- 
nefs; on the other, intranfports in favour of humanity ; 
here, in violent rhapfodies againft philofophers; there, 
by a rage for adopting their opinions : the exiftence of 
God attacked by fophiftry, and Atheifts confuted by 
the moll irrefragable arguments; the Chriftian religion 
combated by the nioft fpccious objections, and cele¬ 
brated with the moll fublime eulogies. 

His Emilia afterwards made more nolle than the new 
Heloifa. This moral romance, which was publifhed in 
1762, in four vols t2mo, treats chiefly of education. 
Roulfer.u willud to f Alow nature in every thing ; and 
though his fyllera i 11 feveral places differs from received 
ideas, it deferves in many refpeffs to be put in prac¬ 
tice, and with feme neceifary modifications it has been 
fo. His precepts are expreffed with the force and dig¬ 
nity of a mind full of the leading truths of morality. 
If he has not always been virtuous, no body at leait 


has felt it more, or made it appear to more advan¬ 
tage. Every thing which he fays againft luxury ffiows 
the vices and conceited opinions of his age, and is 
Worthy at once of Plato or of Tacitus. His ftyle is 
peculiar to him r elf. He fometimes, however, appears, 
by a kind of affeCted rudenefs and afperity, to ape at 
the mode of Montaigne, of whom he is a great admi¬ 
rer, and whofe fentiments and expreffions he often 
clothes in a new drefs. What is moft to be lamented 
is, that in wifning to educate a young man as a Chri¬ 
ftian he has filled his third volume with objections 
againft ch iftianity. He has, it muft Le c utfeffed, 
given a very fublime eulogium on the Gofpe!,and an 
affecting portrait of its divine Author: but the mi¬ 
racles, and the prophecies which lerve to eftabliffi his 
million, he attacks without the leaft referve. Admit¬ 
ting only natural religion, he weighs every thing ia 
the balance of reafon; and this reafon being falle, leads 
him into dilemmas very unfavourable to his own repofe 
and happinels. 

He dwelt from 1754 in a fmall houfe in the country 
near Montmorenci; a retreat which he owed to the ge- 
nerofity of a farmer-general. The caufe of his love lor 
this retirement was, according to himfelf, “ that invin¬ 
cible fpirit of liberty which nothing could conquer, 
and in competition with which honours, fortune, and 
reputation, could not (land. It is true, this defire of 
liberty has occafioned lefs pride than lazinefs ; but this 
indolence L inconceivable. Every thing ftartlesit; the 
moft inconftderable reciprocalities of focial life are to it 
infupportable. A word to fpeak, a letter to write, a 
vifit to pay, things neceffary to be done, are to me pu- 
niffiments. Hear my reafons. Although the ordinary 
intercouri'e between mankind be odious to me, intimate 
friendfhip appears to me very dear ; becaufe there are 
no mere ceremonies due to it; it agrees with the heart, 
and all is accomplifhed. Hear, again, why I have al¬ 
ways fhunned kindneffes fo much t becaufe every aff of 
kindnefs requires a grateful mind, and I find my heart 
ungrateful, from this alone, that gratitude is a duty. 
Lailly, that kind of felicity which is neceffary for me,, 
is not fo much to do that which I wifh, as not to do 
what I wiih, not to do.” Rouffeau enjoyed this feli¬ 
city which he fo much wiffied in his retirement. With¬ 
out entirely adopting that too rigorous mode of life 
purfued by the ancient Cynics, he deprived himfelf of 
every thing that could in any meafure add fuel to this 
wifhed-for luxury, which is ever the companion of 
riches, and which inverts even cuftom itfelf. He might 
have been happy in this retreat, if he could have forgot 
this public which he affected to delpife ; but his defire 
after a great name got the better of his felf-love, and it 
was this third after reputation which made him intro¬ 
duce ib many dangerous paragraphs in his Emilia. 

The French parliament condemned this book in 
1762, and entered into a criminal profecution againft 
the author, which forced him to make a precipitate re¬ 
treat. He directed his iteps towaids his native coun¬ 
try, which (hut its gates upon him. Profcribed in the 
place where he first drew breath, he fought an afylnra 
in bwitzerland, and found one in the principality of 
NeulchaieL His fi.ft care was to defend his Emilia 
againft the mandate of the archbilhop of Paris,by whom- 
it had been anathematised. In 1763 he publifhed a 
letter, in which he re-exhibits all his errors, let .off with 
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the moil animated difplay of eloquence, and in the moil 
infidious manner. In this letter he deferibes himfelf 
as “ more vehement than celebrated in his refearches, 
but fincere on the whole, even againft himfelf; fimple 
and good, but fenfible and weak ; often doing evil, 
and always loving good ; united by friendfhip, never 
by circumdances, and keeping more to his opinions 
than to his interefts ; requiring nothing of men, and 
not wifhing to be under any obligation to them ; yield¬ 
ing no more to their prejudices than to their will, and 
preferving his own as free as his reafon ; difputing about 
refgion v, ithout licentioul'nefs; loving neither impiety 
nor fnnaticifm, but difliking precife people more than 
bold fpirits,” See. See. From this fpecimen, the limi¬ 
tations he would appoint to this portrait may eafily be 
discovered. 

The letters of La Montaigne appeared foon after ; 
but this work, far lefs eloquent, and full of envious dif- 
cuffions on the magiftrates and clergy of Geneva, irri¬ 
tated the Proteftant minifters without effefting a recon¬ 
ciliation with the clergy of the Romifh church. Rouf- 
feau had folemnly abjured the latter religion in 1753, 
and, what is fomewhat ftrange, had then refolved to live 
in France, a Catholic country. The proteftant clergy 
were not fully reconciled by this change; and the pro¬ 
tection of the king of Pruffia, to whom the principality 
of Neufchatel belonged, was not fufficient to refeue him 
r'.'om that obloquy which the minifter of Moutiers- 
Travers, the village to which he had retired, had ex¬ 
cited againft him. Fie preached againft Rouffeau, and 
his fermons produced an uproar among the people. On 
the night between the 6th and 7th September 1765, 
fome fanatics, drove on by wine and the declamations 
cf their minifter, threw fome ftones at the windows of 
the Genevan philofopher, who fearing new infults, in 
vain fought an afylum in the canton of Berne. As this 
Canton was connected with the republic of Geneva, 
they did not think proper to allow him to remain in 
their city, being proferibed by that -republic. Neither 
his broken ftate cf health, nor the approach of winter, 
could foftenthe hearts of thefe obdurate 3 partans. In vain, 
to prevent them from the fear they had of the fpread- 
ing of his opinions, did he befeech them to fhut him up 
in prifon till the fpring; for even this favour was de¬ 
nied him. Obliged to fet out on a journey, in the be¬ 
ginning of a very inclement feafon, he reached Stras¬ 
bourg in a very deftitute fituation. He received from 
Marfhal de Contades, who then commanded in that 
place, every accommodation which could be expeifted 
from generality, humanity, and compaffion. He wait¬ 
ed there till the weather was milder, when he went to 
Paris, where Mr Hume then was, who determined on 
taking him with him to England. After having made 
fome ftay in Paris, Roufleau actually fet out for Lon¬ 
don in 1766. Flume, much affefted with his fituation 
and his misfortunes, procured for him a very agreeable 
Settlement in the country. Our Genevan philofo¬ 
pher was not, however, long fatisfied with this new 
place. He -did not make fuch an imprefGon on the 
minds of the Englifh as he had done on the French. 
His free difpofition, his obdurate and melancholy tem¬ 
per, was deemed no Angularity in England. He was 
there looked upon as an ordinary man, and the perio¬ 
dical prints were filled with fatires againft him. In 
particular, they publilhed a forged letter from the king 


of Pruffia, holding op to ridicule the principles and 
conduct of this new Diogenes. Roufleau imagined 
there was a plot between Hume and fome philofophers 
in France to deftroy his glory and repofe. He fent a 
letter to him, filled with the moft abufive expreffions, 
and reproaching him for his conduft towards him. 
From this time he looked upon Hume as a wicked and 
perfidious perfon, who had brought him to England 
with no other view than to expofe him to public ridi¬ 
cule j which foolifh and chimerical idea was nourifhed 
by felf-love and a reftlefs difpofition. He imagined that 
the Englifh philofopher, amidft all his kindneffes, had 
.Something difagreeable in the manner of expreffing them. 
The bad health of Roufleau, a ftrong and melancholy 
imagination, a too nice fenfibility, a jealous difpofition, 
joined with philofophic vanity, cherifhed by the falfe 
informations of his governefs, who poffefTed an uncom¬ 
mon power over him ; all thefe taken together, might 
tend to prepoffefs him with unfavourable fentiments of 
fome innocent freedoms his benefadtor might have taken 
with him, and might render him ungrateful, which he 
thought himfelf incapable of becoming. Meanwhile, 
thefe falfe conjedtures and probabilities ought never to 
have had the weight with an honeft mind to withdraw 
itfelf from its friend and benefadtor. Proofs are always 
neceffary in cafes of this kind ; and that which Roufleau 
had was by no means a certain demonftration. The 
Genevan philofopher, however, certainly returned to 
France. In palling through Amiens, he met with 
M. Greflfet, who interrogated him about his misfor¬ 
tunes and the controverfies he had been engaged in. He 
only anfwered, “ You have got the art of making a 
parrot fpeak ; but you are not yet poffefTed of the fe- 
cret of making a bear fpeak.” In the mean lime, the 
magiftrates of this city wifhed to confer on him fome 
mark of their efteem, which he abfolutely refufed. His 
difordered imagination viewed thefe flattering civilities 
as nothing elfe than infults, fuch as were lavifhed on 
Sancho in the ifland of Barataria. He thought one 
part of the people looked upon him as like Lazarille of 
Tormes, who, being fixed to the bottom of a tub, with 
only his head out of the water, was carried from one 
town to another to amufe the vulgar. But thefe wrong 
and whimfical ideas did not prevent him from afpiring 
after a refidence in Paris, where, without doubt, he was 
more looked on as a fpeflacle than in any other place 
whatever. On the lft July 1770, Roufleau appeared, 
for the firft time, at the regency coffee-houfe, dreffed 
in ordinary clothing, having for fome time previous 
to this wore an Armenian habit. He was loaded 
with praifes by the furrounding multitude. “ It is 
fomewhat Angular (fays M. Sennebier) to fee a man fo 
haughty as he returning to the very place from whence 
he had been banifhed fo often. Nor is it one of the 
fmalleft inconfiftencies of this extraordinary charafter, 
that he preferred a retreat ir. that place of which he 
had fpoken fo much ill.” It is as Angular that a per¬ 
fon under fentence of imprifonment fbould wifh to live 
in fo public a manner in the very place where his fen¬ 
tence was in force againft him. His friends procured 
for him, however, liberty of flaying, on condition that 
he fhould neither write on religion nor politics: he kept 
his word ; for he wrote none at all. He was contented 
with living in a calm philofophical manner, giving him¬ 
felf to the fociety of a few tried friends, fhunning the 
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Roufleau. company of the great, appearing to hare given up all 
his whimfies, and affedling neither the charadter of a 
philofopher nor a bel efprit. He died of an apoplexy 
at Ermenon-ville, belonging to the marquis de Girardin, 
about ten leagues from Paris, July 2. 1778, aged 66 
years. This nobleman has eredted to his memory a 
very plain monument, in a grove of poplars, which con- 
ftitutes part of his beautiful gardens. On the tomb are 
infcribed the following epitaphs: 

Id rcpofe 

UHomme de la Nature 

• His Es de la Verite ! 

m0tt0 ‘ Vitam impendire Vero *. 

Hie jacent Oja J. J. Roujeau. 

The curious who go to fee this tomb likewife fee the 
cloak which the Genevan philofopher wore. Above 
the door is infcribed the following fentence, which 
might afford matter for a whole book : “ He is truly 
free, who, to accomplifh his pleafure, has no need of 
the ajiflance of a fecond perfon Roufleau, during his 
flay in the environs of Lyons, married Mademoifelle le 
Vaffeur, his governefs, a woman who, without either 
beauty or talents, had gained over him a great afeen- 
dancy. She waited on him in health and in ficknefs : 
But as if fhe had been jealous of pofleffing him alone, 
fhe drove from his mind, by the moft perfidious infinu- 
ations, all thofe who came to entertain him ; and when 
Rouffeau did not difmifs them, fhe prevented their re¬ 
turn by invariably refufing them admittance. By thefe 
means fhe the more eafily led her hufband into incon- 
fiflencies of con duff, which the originality of his cha¬ 
radter as well as of his opinions fo much contributed 
to affift. Nature had perhaps but given him the em¬ 
bryo of his character, and art had probably united to 
make it more lingular. He did not incline to affociate 
with any perfon ; and as this method of thinking and 
living was uncommon, it procured him a name, and he 
dilplayed a kind of fantafticalnefs in his behaviour and 
his writings. Like Diogenes of old, he united fimpli- 
city of manners with all the pride of genius; and a 
large flock of indolence, with an extreme fenfibility, fer- 
ved to render his charadter flill more uncommon. “ An 
indolent mind (fays he), terrified at every application, a 
warm, bilious, and irritable temperament, fenlible alfo in 
a high degree to every thing that can affedt it, appear 
not poffible to be united in the fame perfon: and yet 
thefe two contrarieties compofe the chief of mine. An 
adtive life has no charms for me. I would an hundred 
times rather confent to be idle than to do any thing 
againfl my will ; and ; have an hundred times thought 
that 1 would five not ami Is .in the Baftille, providedT 
had nothing to do hut jrft continue there. In my 
younger days I made feveral attempts to get in there ; 
but as thev were only with the view of procuring a re¬ 
fuge 'll d reft in my old age, and, like the exertions of 
an indolent perfon, only by fits and darts, they were 
never attended with the i'malleft fuccefs. When mis- 
fm tones '-ame, they afforded nu a pretext of giving 
my Pelf up to my ruling pillion.” He often exaggerated 
his misfortunes to h.rmclf as well as toothers. He en- 
deav aired particularly to render interefti ig by his de- 
fcrip’ion his mBlorcuaes and his poverty, although the 
fo.nicr were .ar le.s than he imagined, and nc.with- 


ftanding he had certain refources againfl the latter. In Rouffian. 
other refpedts he was charitable, generous, fober, juft, w '" v_,u ~ 
contenting himfelf with what was purely neceffary, and 
refufing the means which might have procured him 
wealth and offices. He cannot, like many other fo- 
phifts, be accufed of having often repeated with a fttt- 
died emphafis the word Virtue , without infpiring the 
fentiment. When he is fpeaking of the duties of man¬ 
kind, of the principles neceffary to our happinefs, of 
the duty we owe to ourfelves and to our equals, it is 
with a copioufnefs, a charm, and an impetuofity, that 
could only proceed from the heart. He faid one day 
to M. de Buffon, “You have afferted and proved before 
J. J. Roufleau that mothers ought to fuckle their chil¬ 
dren.” “ Yes (fays this great naturalift), we have all 
faid fo; but M. Roufleau alone forbids it, and caufes 
himfelf to be obeyed.” Another academician faid, “ that 
the virtues of Voltaire were without heart, and thofe of 
Roufleau without head.” He was acquainted at an 
early age with the works of the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors ; and the republican virtues there held forth to 
view, the rigorous aufterity of Cato, Brutus, &c. car¬ 
ried him beyond the limits of a Ample eftimation of 
•them. Influenced by his imagination, he admired 
every thing in the ancients, and faw nothing in his con¬ 
temporaries but enervated minds and degenerated bo¬ 
dies. 

His ideSs about politics were almoft as eccentric ar. 
his paradoxes about religion. Some reckon his Social 
Compact, which Voltaire calls the Unfocial Compact, the 
greateft effort his genius produced. Others find it full 
ot contradidlions, errors, and cynical paflages, obfeure, 
ill-arranged, and by no means worthy of his fliinirg 
pen. There are feveral other fmall pieces wrote by 
him, to be found in a colledtion of his works publiflied 
in 25 vols 8vo. and 12mo, to which there is appended 
a very infignificant fupplement in 6 vols. 

The moft ufeful and moft important truths in this 
colledtion are picked cut in his Thoughts ; in w hich the 
confident fophift and the impious author difapp.ar, and 
nothing is offered to the reader but the eloquent writer 
and the contemplative moralift. There were found in 
his port folio his Confeffions, in twelve books; the firft 
fix of which were publifhed. “ In the preface to thefe 
memoirs,which abound with charadters well drawn, and 
written with warmth, with energy, and fometimes with 
elegance, he declares (fays M. Paliflot), like a peevifh 
mifanthrope, who boldly introduces himfelf on the ruins 
of the world, to declare to mankind, whom he fuppoil-- 
aflembled upon thefe ruins, that in that innumerable 
multitude, none could dare to fay, / am letter than that 
man. This affedlaticn of feeing himfelf alone in the 
u iverfe, and of continually directing every thing tc 
himfelf, may appear to fome morofe minds a fanaticifrn. 
of ptide, of which we have no examples, ar lead fin-re 
the time of Cardan.” But this is not the only blame 
which rnay be attached to the author of the Confeffions. 

With uneaflnefs we fee him, under the pretext offin- 
cerity, difhc nou.ing the character of his benefadircis 
Lady Wairen. There are innuendos, no le!s offenfn 
againfl obfeure and celebrated charadters, which ought 
entirely or or; ily to have been fupprefled. A luiv ot 
wit faid, that Re uffcau worn J have been held in higher 
eft u. ition for virtue, • had he died without hi; coulef- 
fion. The ian.e opinion is entertained by M. Smite- 

bier. 
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Hcuff.au, bier, author of the Literary Hiftory of Geneva : “ His 
Row- confedions (fays he) appear to me to be a very danger- 
ous book, and-pamt Roufleau in fu-ch colcurs as we 
would never have ventured to apply to him.. The ex- 
■pellcnr aoalylis which we meet with of lome fentiments, 
and the delicate aaatomy which he makes of fome ac¬ 
tions, are not lufficient to counterbalance the deteftable 
matter which is found in them, and the unceaiing ob¬ 
loquies everywhere to be met with.” It is certain, 
that if Roulfeau has given a faithful delineation of fome 
perfons, he has viewed others through a cloud, which 
formed in his mind perpetual fu'picions. He imagined 
he thought jultly and fpoke truly-; but the fimpled 
thing in natu. e, fays M. Servant, if diddled through his 
violent and fufpicious head, might become poifon. Rouf- 
feau, in what he lays of himfelf, makes fuch acknow- 
ledgments as certainly prove that there were better 
men than he, at lead if we may judge him from the 
fird fix books of his memoirs, where nothing appears 
but his vices. They ought not perhaps to be feparated 
from the fix lad books, where he fpeaks of the virtues 
which make reparation for them ; or rather the work 
■ouw'ht not to have been publilhed at all, if it be true 
(which there can be little doubt of) that in his confef- 
lions he injured the public manners, both by the bafe- 
nefs of the vices he dilclofed, and by the manner in 
which he united them wi;h the virtues. The other 
pieces which we find in this new edition of his works 
are, 1. The Reveries of a Solitary Wanderer , being a 
journal of the latter part of his life. In this he 
confeffes that he liked better to lend his children 
into hofpitals dedined for orphans, than to take upon 
himfelf the charge of their maintenance and educa¬ 
tion ; and endeavours to pahiate this error, which 
nothing can exculpate. 2. Conjiderations upon the Go¬ 
vernment f Poland. 3. The Adventures of Lord Ed- 
nvard, a novel, being a kind of fupplement to the new 
Hekifa. 4- Various Memoirs and Fugitive Pieces , with 
a great number of letters, fome of which are very long, 
and written with r oo much dudv, but containing fome 
eloquent paflages and fome deep thought. 5. Emilia 
and Spbia. 6. The Levite of Ephraim, a poem in profe, 
in 4 cantoi ; writen in a truly ancient dyle of fimpli- 
city. 7. Letters to Sara. 8. An Opera and a Comedy. 
9. T'reflations of the firjl book of T. citus’s Hiftory, of 
the Epifode of Olindu and Sophronia, taken from Tafj'o, 
&c. &c. Like all the othe writings of Roulfeau, we 
find in thefe pofthumous pieces many admirable and 
fame ufeful things ; but they aif abound with contra¬ 
dictions, paradoxes, and ideas very unfavourable to re¬ 
ligion. In his letters el'pecially we lee a man chagri¬ 
ned at misfortunes, which he never attributes to himfelf, 
fufpicious of every body about him, calling and be¬ 
lieving himfelf a lamb in the midd ot wolves ; in one 
word, as like Pafcal in the drength of his genius, as in 
his fancy of always feeing a precipice about him. This 
is the refleftion of M. Servant, who knew him, alfided 
him, and carelfed h.m during his retreat at Grenoble 
in 1768. This magidrate having been very attentive 
in obferving bis character, ought the rather to oe be¬ 
lieved, as he impeded it without either malice, envy, 
or relentment, and only from the concern he had for 
tliis phtlolophei, v/hi rr> he loved and admired. 

ROUT, in law, is app’.ieu to an alfembly of perfons 


going forcibly to commit fome unlawful aft, whether Route, 
they execute it or not. See Riot. JR°w e. 

_ ROUTE, a public road, highway, cr covtrfe, efpe- 
cially that which military forces take. This word is alfo 
ufed lor the defeat and flight of an army. 

ROWE (Nicholas), d.efcended of an ancient family 
in Devonlhire, was born in 1673. He acquired a com¬ 
plete talte ol the claflic authors under the famous Dr 
Bulby in Weflminfler fchool; but poetry was his ear¬ 
ly and darling dudy. His father, who was a lawyer, 
and deligned him for his own profeffion, entered him a 
dudent in the Middle Temple. He made remarkable 
advances in the dudy of the law ; but the love of the 
belles lettres, and of poetry in particular, dopt him in 
his career. His fird tragedy, the Ambitious Stepmo¬ 
ther, meeting with univerfal applaufe, he laid afide all 
thoughts of rifing by the law. He afterwards compo- 
fed feveral tragedies ; but that which he valued himfelf 
mod upon, was.his Tamerlane. The others are, the Fair 
Penitent, Ulyffes, the Royal Convert, fane Share , and 
Lady fane Grey. Pie alfo wrote a poem called the Biter, 
and feveral poems upon different fubjefts, which have 
been publilhed under the title of Mifcellaneous Works, in 
one volume, as his dramatic works have been in two. 

Rowe is chiefly to be confidered (Dr Johnfon ob- 
ferves) in the light of a tragic writer and a tranllator. 

In his attempc at comedy, he failed fo ignominioufly, 
that his Biter is not inferted in his works; and his oc- 
caflonal poems and Ihort compofitions are rarely wor¬ 
thy of either praife or cenfure, for they feem the ca- 
fual fports of a mind feeking rather to amufe its leifure 
than to exercile its powers. In the condruftion of his 
dramas there is not much art; he is not a nice obferver 
of the unities. He extends time, and varies place, as 
his convenience requires. To vary the place is not (in 
the opinion of the learned critic from whom thefe ob- 
fervations are boirowed) any violation of nature, if 
the change be made between the afts ; for it is no lefs 
eal’y for the fpeftator to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in 
the fecond aft, than at Thebes in the fird; but to 
change the feene, as is done by Rowe in the middle of 
an aft, is to add more afts to the play, fince an aft is 
lo much of the bufinefs as is tranfafted without inter¬ 
ruption. Rowe, by this licence, ealily extricates him- 
felt from difficulties ; as in Lady Jane Gray, when we 
have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of public 
execution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no fooner has Jane pronounced fome 
prophetic rhimes, than—pafs and be gone—the feene 
clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out up¬ 
on the dage. I know not (fays Dr Johnfon) that there 
can be Ruud in his plays any deep fearch into nature, 
any accurate diferiminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice difplay of paffion in its progrefs; all is general and 
undefined. Nor doe3 he much intered or affeft the au¬ 
ditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always feen and 
heard with pity. Alicia is a charafter of empty noife, 
with no reiemblance to real forrow or to natural madnefs. 
Whei.ce then has Rowe his reputation ? From the rea- 
fonablenefs and propriety of tome of his feenes, from 
the elegance of his diftion, and the fuavity of his 
verfe. He feldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the fentiment; he leldom pierces the bread, 
but he always delights the ear, and often improves the 
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Rowe, under (landing. Bring a great admirer of Shakefpeare, 
he gave the public an edition of his plays; to which 
he prefixed an account of that great man’s life. But 
the mod confiderable of Mr Rowe’s performances was 
a tranflatjon of Lucan’s Pharfalia, wh : ch he juft lived 
to finiih, but not to publxfh ; for it did not appear in 
print till 1728, ten years after his death. 

Meanwhile, the love of poetry and books did not 
make him unfit for bufmefs ; for nobody applied clofer 
to it when occafton required. The Duke of Queenf- 
berry, when fecretary of (late, made him feevetary for 
public affairs. After the Duke’s death, all avenues 
were (lopped to his preferment; and during the reft of 


than the honourable Mr Thynne, who willingly took 
the ta(k upon himfelf. Her fhining merit, with the 
charms of her perfon and converfation, had procured 
her a great many admirers. Among others, it is Did, 
the famous Mr Prior made his addreffes to her. But Mr 
Thomas Rowe was to be the happy man. This gen¬ 
tleman was honourably defeended ; and his fopericr ge¬ 
nius, and infatiable third after knowledge, were cen- 
fpicuous in his earlieft years. He had formed a defign 
to compile the lives of all the illuftrious perfons in an¬ 
tiquity omitted by Plutarch; which, indeed, be partly- 
executed. Eight lives were publiftied fince his deceafe. 
They were tranflated into French by the abbe Belisn- 
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Queen Anne’s reign he paffed his time with the Mufes ger in 1734. He fpoke with eafe and fluency ; had a 
and his books. A (lory, indeed, is told of him, which frank and benevolent temper, an inexhauftible fund of 


(hows that he had fame acquaintance with her minitlers. 
It is faid, that he went one day to pay his court to the 
lord treafurer Oxford, who afked him, “ If he under- 
ftood Spanifli well ?” He anfwered, “ No but think¬ 
ing that his Lordfhip might intend to fend him into 
Spain on fome honourable commiflion, he prefently 
added, “ that he did not doubt but he could fhortly be 
able both to underhand and to fpeak it.” The earl ap¬ 
proving what he faid, Rowe took his leave ; and, re¬ 
tiring a few weeks to learn the language, waited again 


wit, and a communicative difpofition. Such was the 
man who, charmed with the perfon, character, and 
writings, of our authorefs, married her in 171c, and 
made it his ftudy to repay the felicity with which fhe 
crowned his life. Too intenfe an application to ftudy, 
beyond what the delicacy of his frame would bear, broke 
his health, and threw him into a confumption, which 
put a period to his valuable life in May 1715, when he 
was hut juft pad the 28th year of his age. Mrs Rowe 
wrote a beautiful elegy on his death ; and continued to 


on the Earl to acquaint him with it. His Lordfhip the lafl moments of her life to exprefs the higheft vene- 


a(king him. “ If he was fure he underftood it thorough¬ 
ly ?” and Rowe affirming that be did, “ How happy are 
you, Mr Rowe,” faid the Earl, “ that you can have the 
pleafure of reading and underftanding the Hiftory of Don 
Quixote in the oiiginal !” On the acceflion of George I. 
he was made poet laureat, and one of the land forveyors 
of the cuftoms in the port of London. The prince of 
.Wales conferred on him the clerkftiip of his council; 
and the Lord Chancellor Parker made him his fecretary 
for" the prefentations. He did not enjoy thefe promo¬ 
tions long ; for he died Dec. 6. 1718, in his 45th year. 

Mr Rowe was twice married, had a fon by hi:- firft 
wife, and a daughter by his fecond. He was a hand- 
fume, genteel man ; and his mind was as amiable as his 
perfon. He lived beloved ; and at his death had the 
honour to be lamented by Mr Pope, in an epitaph 
which is printed in Pope’s works, although it was not 
affixed on Mr Rowe’s monument in Weftminfter-ab- 
bey, where he was interred in the poet’s corner, oppo- 
fite to Chaucer. 

Rowe (Elifabeth), an Englifh lady, eminent for 
her excellent writings both in profe and verfe, born at 
Ilchefter in Somerfetfhire in 1647, was the daughter 
of worthy parents, Mr Walter S’nger and Mrs Elifabeth 
Portnel. She received the firft lerious impreffions of 
religion as foon as (he was capable of it. There being 
a great affinity between painting and poetry, this lady, 
who had a vein for the one, naturally had a t.tfte for 
the other. She was al.o very fond of mu lie; chiefly 
of the grave and folemn kind, as be,ft fuited to the 
grandeur of her feniimrnts and the fublimity of her 
devotion. But poetry was her favourite employment, 
her diftinguifhing e::. cdcr.cc. So prevalent was her ge¬ 
nius this way, that her profe is all poerc.il. In 1696, 
a cokciftion of her poems was publiftied a: the dsfite of 
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of Job was written at the req-ueft of hi (hop Ker 
had no other tutor for the french and Italian lunmtaues 
Von. XVI. 


ration and affetftion for his memory. As foon after his 
deceafe as her affairs would permit, fire indulged her in¬ 
clination for folitude, by retiring to Frome, in So¬ 
merfetfhire, in the neighbourhood of which place the 
greateft part of her eftate lay. In this leccfs it was 
that fhe compofed the mod celebrated of her works, 
Friendfhip in Death, and the Letters Moral and En¬ 
tertaining. In 1736, (he publifhed, tile Hiftory of 
Joieph; a poem which fhe had written in her younger 
years. She did not long furvive this publication ; for 
(lie died cf an apoplexy, as was fuppofed, Feb. 20. 
1736-7. In her cabinet were found letters to feveral of 
her friends, which fhe had ordered to be delivered im¬ 
mediately after her deceafe. The Rev. Dr Ifaac Watts, 
agreeably to her icqueft, reviled and publiftied her de¬ 
votions in 1737, under the title of Devout Exercifcs 
of the Heart in Meditation and Sold >quy, Praife and 
Prayer; and, in 1739, her Mifcellane.ais Works, in 
profe and verfe, were publifhed in 2 vols. 8vo, with r.n 
account of her life and writings prefixed. 

As to her perfon, (he was not a regular beauty, yet 
poffeffed a large (hare of the charms of her fex. She 
was of a moderate ftature, her Lair of a fine colour, 
her eyes of a darknh grey inclining to blue, and full rf 
fire. Ider complexion was very fair, and a natural blufh 
glowed in her cheeks. She fpoke gracefully ; her voice 
was exceedingly Tweet and harmonious ; and flic had r. 
foftnefs in her afpcdl which irdpired love, yet not wfth- 
out (< me mixture "f that awe and veneration which dif- 
tinguifhed feme and virtue, apparent in the cout.tc- 
nanc-, are wont to cie.tte. 

ROWEL, among farriers, a kind cf iffue ar.fwcr- 
ing to what in forgery is called a friar. See Farrier-.-, 
feet. v. * 

ROWLEY, a monk who is faid to have flour;feed 

at Briftol in the 15th century, and to have been 
a util ;r voluminous and elegant. Of the poems a 
Luted to him, and publifhed fome time ago. var 
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Rowley, opinions have been entertained, which we have noticed 
Roxburgh, elf; where. They feem now to be almoflt forgotten. See 
Chatterton. 

Rowley (William), who Hands in the third clafs of 
dramatic writers, lived, in the reign of king Charles I. 
and received his education at the univerfity of Cam¬ 
bridge ; but whether he took any degree there, is not 
evident; there being but few particulars preferved in 
regard to him more than his clofe intimacy and connec¬ 
tion with all the principal wits and poetical geniufes of 
that age, by whom he was well beloved, and with fome 
of whom hejoined in their writings. Wood ftyles him 
“ the ornament, for wit and ingenuity, of Pembroke- 
hall in Cambridge.” In a a word, he was a very great 
benefadtor to the Englilh ftage, having, exclufive of his 
aid lent to Middleton, Day, Heywood, Webfter, &c. 
left us five plays of his own compofing, and one in which 
even the immortal Shakefpeare afforded him fome af- 
fiftance. 

ROXBURGH-shire, or Teviotbale, a county 
of Scotland, deriving its name from the town of Rox¬ 
burgh, which is now deftroyed, and the river Teviot, 
that runs through the (hire into the Tweed, is divided 
into the three diftrifis of Teviotdale, Liddifdale, and 
EJhdale, or Eufdale, fo called from their refpedtive ri¬ 
vets, Teviot, Liddal, and Elk. It is bounded on the 
eaft. and foath eaft by Northumberland and Cumber¬ 
land, on the fouth and fouth-weft by Annandale, on 
the weft by Tweeddale, on the north by the Merfe and 
Lauderd'ale ; ext.nding about 30 miles from eaft to weft, 
and about 15 in breadth from the border of England 
to the Blue Cairn in Lauder-mcor. The fibre exhibits a 
rough irregular appearance of hills, modes, and moun¬ 
tains interfperfed, however, with narrow valleys, and 
watered with delightful ftreams. Though the face of 
the country is bare of woods, the valleys yield plenty 
of corn, and the hills abound with pafture for Iheep and 
black cattle. The principal mountains of this country 
are known by the name of Cockraiu; from whence a 
range of very hige hills runs weftward, dividing Scot¬ 
land from England. On the confines of this (hire are 
the debateable lands ; the" property of which was for¬ 
merly difputed by the Scots and Englifh borderers, but 
adjudged to the Scots at the union of the crowns.— 
Roxburghfliire yields plenty of lime and freeftone, which 
in former times was freely ufed by the inhabitants in 
building cafiles to. defend them from the invafions of 
their Englifh neighbours. The moft diftinguifhed fa¬ 
milies in this country are the Scots and Kers, who raifed 
rhemfelves to wealth and honours by their bravery and 
fuccefs in a fort of ptedatory war with their enemies of 
South Britain. The (hire is very populous ; and the 
people are ftout and valiant. They were formerly in¬ 
ured to military difcipline and all the dangers of war, 
by living on dry marches contiguous to thofe of Eng¬ 
land ; being fo numerous and alert, that this and the 
neighbouring fhire of Berwick could in 24 hours pro¬ 
duce io,coo men on horfeback, well armed and ac¬ 
coutred. In the fhire of Roxburgh we ftill meet with 
a p-reat man-ber of old caftles and feats belonging to 
private gentlemen, whofe anceftcrs fignuliz-ed themfelves 
in this manner; and we find the remains of old en¬ 
campments, and a Roman mih'tary way, vulgarly call¬ 
ed the cav.feway, running from Haunum to the Tweed. 
The principal town, called Roxburgh, giving the title of 


dule to the chief of the Kers, was anciently a royal bo- Roxent, 
rough, containing divers parifhe?, large and flourifhing, Royal, 
defended by a ftrong citadel, which was often alternate- 
ly reduced by the Englifh and Scotch adventurers. It 
was in befieging this cattle that James II. of Scotland 
loft his life by the burfting of a cannon. In confe- 
quence of the almoft continual wars between the two 
nations, this fortrefs was razed, the town ruined, and 
its royalty tranflated to Jedburgh, which is now a royal 
borough, fituated between the Tefy and Jed. 

ROXENT-cape, or Rock of Lijbon , a mountain and 
remarkable promontory in Portugal, fituated in the At¬ 
lantic ocean, at the north entrance of the Tagus, 22 
miles north of Lifbon. 

ROYAL, fomething belonging to a king : thus we 
fay, royal family, royal aflent, royal exchange, &c. 

Royal Family. The firft and moft confiderable 
branch of the king’s royal family, regarded by the laws 
of England, is the queen. 

1. The queen of England is either queen regent, 
queen confort, or queen dowager. The queen regent^ 
regnant, or fovereign, is fhe who holds the crown in 
her own right; as the firft (and perhaps the fecond) 
queen Mary, queen Elifabeth, and queen Anne ; and 
fuch a one has the fame powers, prerogatives, rights, 
dignities, and duties, as if fhe had been a king. This 
is exprefsly declaied by ftatute 1 Mar. I. ft. 3. c. 1. 

But the queen eonfort is the wife of the reigning king ; 
and fhe by virtue of her marriage is participant of di¬ 
vers prerogatives above other women. 

And, firft, fhe is a public perfon exempt and diftindt 
from the king ; and not, like other married women, 
fo clofely connedied as to have loft all legal or feparate 
exiftence fo long as the marriage continues. For the 
queen is of ability to purchafe lands and to convey 
them, to make leafes, to grant copyholds, and do other 
adts of ownerfhip, without the concurrence of her lord ; 
which no other married woman can do : a privilege as 
old as the Saxon era. She is alfo capable of taking 
a grant from the king, which no other wife is from her 
hufband ; and in this particular fhe agreees with the au- 
gujla or pitjftma regina conjux dimi ifnperatoris of the 
Roman laws ; who, according to Juftinian, was equally 
capable of making a grant to, and receiving one from*, 
the emperor. The queen of England hath feparate 
courts and officers diftindt from the king’s, not only 
in matters of ceremony, but even of law; and her at¬ 
torney and fttlicitor general are entitled to a place 
within the bar of his majefty’s courts, together with 
the king’s counfel. She may likewife fue and be fued 
alone, without joining her hufband. She may alfo have 
a feparate property in goods as well as lands, and has 
a right to difpofe of them by will. In fhort, fhe is in 
all legal proceedings looked upon as a feme foie, and 
not as a feme covert; as a fingle, not as a married wo¬ 
man. For which the reafon given by Sir Edward Coke 
is this : becaufe the wifdom of the common law would, 
not have the king (whofe continual care and ftudy is 
for the public, 1 and circa ardua regni) to be troubled 
and difquieted on aecouut of his wife’s dortieftic afi- 
fairs ; and therefore it vefts in the queen a power o£ 
tranfadiing her own concerns, without the intervention 
of the king, as if (he was an unmarried woman. 

The queen hath alfo many exemptions, and minute 
prerogatives. For inftance: fhe pays no toll;'nor is 
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fc-'T' 1 - {he liable to any amercement in any court. Butinge- 
neral, unlefs where the law has exprefdy declared her 
exempted, fhe is upon the fame footing with other fub- 
jedts; being to all intents and purpofes the king’s fub- 
jedt, and not his equal: in like manner as in the im¬ 
perial law, Augujlus legibus foluius non eft. 

The queen hath alto lome pecuniary advantages, 
which form her a diflindt revenue : as, in the firft place, 
{he is intitled to an ancient peiquifite called queen g ild, 
or aurum regime ; which is a royal revenue belonging 
to every queen-conlort during her marriage with the 
king, and due from every perfon who hath made a vo¬ 
luntary offering or fine to the king, amounting to io 
metks or upwards, for and in confideration of any pri¬ 
vileges, grants, licences, pardons, or other matter of 
royal favour conferred upon him by the king: and it 
is due in the proportion to one-tenth part more, over 
and above the entire offering or fine made to the king, 
and becomes an adtual debt of record to the queen’s 
majefly by the mere recording of the fine. As, if ioo 
merks of (liver be given to the king for liberty to take 
in mortmain, or to have a fair, market, park, chafe, 
or free-warren ; there the queen is entitled to io merks 
in filver, or (what was formerly an equivalent denomi¬ 
nation) to one merk in gold, by the name of queen- 
goid, or aurum regime. But no fuch payment is due for 
any aids or fubfidies granted to the king in parliament 
or convocation ; or for fines impofed by courts on of¬ 
fenders againft their will; nor for voluntary prefents 
to the king, without any confideration moving from 
him to the fub'edi; nor for any fale or contrafl where¬ 
by the prefent revenues or poffeffions of the crown are 
granted away or diminifhed. 

The original revenue of the ancient queens, before 
and foon after the conqueff, feems to have confided in 
certain refervations or rents out of the demenfe lands 
of the crown, which were exprefsly appropriated to 
her majefly, diflindt from the king. It is frequent in 
domefday book, after fpecifying the rent due to the 
crown, to add likewife the quantity of gold or other 
renders referved to the queen. Thefe were frequently 
appropriated to particular purpofes ; to buy wood for 
her majefly’s ufc, to purchafe oil for lamps, or to fur- 
r.ifh her attire from head to foot, which was frequently 
very coflly, as one fingle robe in the fifth year of 
Henry II. flood the city of London in upwards of 80 
pounds: A pradt'ce fomewhat fmiilar to that of the 
eaftern countries, where whole cities and provinces were 
fpecifically afligned to purchafe particular parts of the 
queen’s apparel. And for a farther addition to her 
income, this duty of queen-gold is fuppofed to have 
been originally granted ; thofe matters of grace and 
favour, out of which it arofe, being frequently obtain¬ 
ed from the crown by the powerful interceffion of the 
queen. There are traces of its payment, though ob- 
feure ones, in the book of domefday, and in the great 
pipe-roll of Henry I. In the reign of Henry II. the 
manner of colledling it appears to have been well un- 
derftood ; and it forms a diflindt head in the ancient 
dialogue of the exchequer written in the time of that 
prince, and ufually attributed to Gervafe- of Tilbury 
From that time downwards, it was regularly claimed 
and enjoyed by all the queen-conforts of England till 
the death of Henry VIII.; though after the acceffion 
of the Tudor family, the colledling of it feems to have 


been much negledled : and there being no queen conf’o: t Royal, 
afterwards till the acceffion of James I. a period of near 
60 years, its very nature and quantity then became a 
matter cf doubt; and being referred by the king, to 
the chief judices and chief baron, their i eport of it was 
fi> very unfavourable, that his conilet queen Anne, 
though ffie claimed it, yet never thought proper to 
exadt it. In 1635, 11 Car. I. a time fertile of ex¬ 
pedients fur railing money upon dormant precedents in 
our old records (of which (hip-money was a fatal in- 
ftance), the king, at the petition of his queen Hen¬ 
rietta M iria, i/ftied out his writ for levying it ; but af¬ 
terwards purehafed it of irs conffivt at the price of 
10,000 pounds; finding it, perhaps, too trifling and 
troublefome to levy. And when afterwards, at the 
Refloratior, by the abolition of military tenures, and 
the fines that were confequent upon them, the little 
that legally remained of this revenue was reduced to 
alraofl nothing at all; in vain did Mr.Prynne, by a 
treatife that does honour to his abilities as a painful 
and judicious antiquarian, endeavoured to excite queen 
Catherine to revive this antiquated claim. 

Another ancient perquifite belonging to the queen 
confort, mentioned by all our old writers, and there¬ 
fore only worthy notice, is this : that on the taking a 
whale on the coafls, which is a royal fiffi, it (hall be di¬ 
vided between the king and queen; the head only be¬ 
ing the king’s property, and the tail of it the queen’s. 

DeJlurgione olfervetur, quod rex ilium habeblt integrum: 
de balena vero fujjicit, Ji rex habeat caput , et regina cau- 
dam. The reafon of this whimfical divifion, as afligned 
by our ancient records, was, to furniffi the queen’s 
wardrobe with whale bone. 

But farther: though the queen is in all refpedts a 
fubjedt, yet, in point of the fecurity of her life and 
perfon, ffie is put upon the fame footing with die king. 

It is equally treafon (by the ilatute 25 Edward III ) 
to imagine or compafs the death of our lady the king’s 
companion, as of the king himfelf; and to violate or 
defile the queen confort, amounts to the fame high 
crime; as well in the perfon committing the-fadt, as in 
the queen herfelf if confenting. A law of Henry VIII. 
made it treafon alfo for any woman who was not a vir¬ 
gin, to marry the king without informing him thereof: 
but this law was foon after repealed ; it trefpaffing too 
ftrongly, as well on natural juflice as female modefly. 

If however the queen be accufed of any fpecies of trea¬ 
fon, (lie ffiall (whether confort dowager) be tried by 
the peers of parliament, as queen Ann Boleyn was in 
28. Hen. VIII. 

The hufband of a queen regent, as prince George 
of Denmark was to queen Anne, is her fubjedt; and 
may be guilty of high treafon againft her : but, in the 
inftance of conjugal fidelity, he is not fubjedted to the 
fame penal reftridtions. For which the reafon feems to 
be, that if a queen confort is unfaithful to the royal 
bed, this may debafe or baftardize the heirs to the 
crown ; but no fiich danger can be confequent on the 
infidelity of the hufband to a queen regent. 

2. A queen doiuagcr is the widow of the king, and 
as fuch enjoys moft of the privileges belonging to her 
as queen confort. But it is not high treafon to con- 
fpire her death, or to violate her chaftity ; for the fame 
reafon as was before alleged, becaufe the fucceffion to 
the crown is not thereby endangered. Yet dill, p-o 
3 Y 2 dignitate 
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dignii ie regall, no man can marry a queen-dowager oilier branches of the royal family, who are not in the Royal, 
without fpeci.il licence from the king, on pain of for- immediate line of itieceilio.i, were therefore little far- 
felting his lands and goods. This Sir Edward Coke ther regarded by the ancient law, than to give them a 
tells us, was enafled in parliament in 6 Henry VI. certain degree cf precedence before all peers and pub- 
thorgh the ftatute be not ir» print. But {he, though lie officers as well eeclefiaftical as temporal. This is 
an alien born, lha.ll (till be entitled to dower after the done by the itatute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. which 
king’s demife, which no other alien is. A queen-dow- enadts that no perfon except the king’s children {hall 
ager when married again to a fubjedt, doth not lofs prefume to fix Or have place at the fide of the cloth of 
her regal dignity, as pet re'ies-do wager do when they eftate in the parliament chamber ; and that certain 
marry commoners. For Katharine, queen-dowager of great officers therein named (hall have precedence 
Henry V. though fhe married a private gentleman, above all dukes, except only fuch as {hall happen to be 
Owen ap Meredith ap Theodcre, commonly called the,king's fon, brother, uncle, nephew (which Sir Ed- 
OzL'en Tudor; yet, by the name of Katharine queen of ward Coke explains to fignify grandfon or nepos), or 
England, maintained an adtion againft the bilhop of brother’s or filter’s fun. But under the description of 
Carlifle. And fo the dowager of Navarre marrying the king’s children, his grandfons are held to be inclu- 
with Edmond the brother of king Edward I. main- ded, without having recourfe to Sir Edward Coke’s 
tained an adtion of dower by the name of queen of Na- interpretation of nephew ; and therefore when his late 
•varre. majclty king George II. created his grandfon Edward, 

3. The prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the the fecond foil of Frederick prince of Wales deceafed, 

crown, and alfo his royal confort, and the princefs duke of York, and referred it to the houfe of lords to 
royal, or eldeft daughter of the king, are likewife pe- fettle his place and precedence, they certified that he 
culiarly regarded by the laws. For, By ftatute 25 ought to have precedence next to the late duke of Cum- 
Edw. III. to compafs or confpire the death of the for- berland, the then king’s youngeft fon ; and that he 
mer, or to violate the chaftity of either of the latter, might have a feat on the left haftd of the cloth of eftate. 
are as much high treafon as to confpire the death of But when, on the acceffion of his prefent majefty, 
the king, or violate the chaftity of the queen. And thefe royal perfonages ceafed to take place as the chil- 
this upon the fame reafon as was before given ; be- dren, and ranked only as the brother and uncle of the 
caufe the prince of Wales is next in fuccefiion to the king, they alfo left their.feats on the fide of the cloth 
crown, and to violate his wife might taint the blood- of eftate ; fo that when the duke of Gloucefter, his ma- 
toyal with baftardy; and the eldeft daughter of the jefty’s fecond brother, took his feat in the houfe of 
king is alfo alone inheritable to the crown on failure peers, he was placed on the upper end of the earls 
of iiftie male, and therefore more refpedted by the laws bench (6n which the dukes ufually fit) next to his royal 
than any of her younger fillers; infomuch that upon highnefs the duke of York. And in 1717, upon a 
this, united with other (feodal) principles, while the queftion referred to all the judges by king George I. 
military tenures were in force, the king might levy an it was refolved, by the opinion of ten againft the other 
aid for marrying his eldeft daughter, , and her only, two, that the education and care of all the king’s grand- 
The heir apparent to the crown is ufually made prince children, while minors, did belong of right to his ma- 
of Wales and earl of Chefter, by fpecial creation and jelly as king of this realm, even during their father’s 
inveftiture ; but being the king’s eldeft fon, he is by life. But they all agreed, that the care and approba- 
inheritance duke of Cornwall, without any new crea- tion of their marriages, when grown up, belonged tb 
tion. the king their grandfather. And the judges have more 

4. The reft of the royal family may be confidered recently concurred in opinion, that this care and appro- 

in two different lights, according to the different fenfes bation extend alfo to the prefumptive heir of the crown ; 
in which the term royal family is ufed. The Targer though to what other branches of the royal family the 
fenfe includes all thole who are by any poHlbility in- fame did extend, they did not find precifely determined- 
heritable to the crown. Such, before the revolution, The moft frequent inftances of the crown’s interpofition 
were all the defeendants of William the Conqueror ; go no farther than nephews and nieces ; but examples 
who had branched into an amazing extent by inter- are not wanting of its reaching to more diftant collate- 
marriages with the ancient nobility. Since the revc- rals. And the ftatute 6 Henry VI. before-mentioned, 
lution and adt of fettlement, it means the Proteftant which prohibits the maniage of a queen-dowager with- 
iffue of the princefs Sophia ; now comparatively few in out the confent of the king, affigns this reafon for it t 
number, but which in procefs of time may polfibly be “ becaufe the difparagement of the queen lhall give 
as largely diffufed. The more confined fenfe includes greater comfort and example to other ladies of eftate, 
only thofe who are in a certain degree of propinquity who are of the blood-royal, more lightly to difparage 
to the reigning prince, and to whom therefore the law themfelves.” Therefore by the ftatute 28 Hen. VIII. 
pays an extraordinary regard and refpedt; but after c, 18. (repealed, among other ftatutes of treafons, by 
that degree is pall, they fall into the rank of ordinary 1 Edw. VI. c. 12) it was made high treafon for any 
fubjedts, and are ftldom confidered any farther, unlefs man to contradl marriage with the king’s children or 
called to the fuccefiion upon failure of the nearer lines, reputed children, his filters or aunts ex partepaterna, or 
For though collateral confanguinity is regarded inde- the children of his brethren or filters*; being exadtly 
finitely with refpedt to inheritance or fucceffion, yet it the fame degrees to which precedence is allowed by the 
is and can only be regarded within fome certain limits ftatute 31 Hen. VIII. before-mentioned. And now, 
in any other refpedt, by the natural conftitution of by ftatute 12 Geo. III. c. 11. no defeendant of the 
things and the didtates of pofitive law. body of king George II. (other than the iffue of prin- 

The younger lorn and daughters of the king, and ceffes married into foreign families) is capable of con- 

tradting 
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trailing matrimony, without the previous cor.ftnt of the 
king iignified under the great fea!; and any marriage 
contracted without fuch a confent is void. Provided, 
that fuch of the far'd defcendants as are not above 25, 
may after a twelvemonth's notice given to the king’s 
privy council, contrad and fol mnize marriage without 
the confent of the crown ; uniefs both houfes of parlia¬ 
ment (hall, before the expiration of the laid >ear, exprefs- 
ly declare their difapprobation of fuch intended mar¬ 
riage. And all perfons folemnizing, affifting, or being 
■prelent at any fuch prohibited marriage, (hall incur the 
penalties of the ft.itute of preemunire. 

' Rotal Oak , a fair fpreading tree at Bofcobel, in 
the pari (h cf Donnington in Stafford (hi re, the boughs 
whereof were once covered with ivy ; in the thick of 
which king Charles II. fat in the day-time with colo¬ 
nel Carelels, and in the night lodged in Bofcobel houfe: 
lb that they are miftaken who fpeak of it as an old 
hollow oak; it being then a gay flourifhing tree, fur- 
rounded with many more. The poor remains thereof 
are now fenced in with a handfome wall, with this i.n- 
fcription In gold letters: Ftlicijfimam arlorem quam in 
afylumpotentijjimi regis Caroli II. Deus op. max. per qaem 
reges regnant , hie crefeere voluit, &c. 

Rotal Society. See Society. 

ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, otherwife 
called the king’s prerogative , and the regalia. See Pre¬ 
rogative and Regalia. 

ROYENIA, in botany : A genus of the digynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 18th order, Be¬ 
comes , The calyx is urceolated ; the corolla monopeta- 
lous, with the limb revoluted ; the capfuleis unilocular 
and quadrivalved. 

ROYSTON, a town of Hertfordfhire in England, 
feated in E. Long. o. i.N. Lat. 52. 3. It is a large 
place, feated in a fertile vale full of inns, and the mar¬ 
ket is very confiderable for corn. There was lately 
difeovered, almolt under the market-place, a fubterra- 
neous chapel of one Rofia, a Saxon Lady: it has fe- 
veral altars and images cut out of the chalky lides, and 
is in form of a fugar-loaf, having no entrance but at 
the top. 

RUBBER (India). See Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS (Sir Peter Paul), the mod eminent of 
the Flemifh painters, was born in 1577 ; but whether 
at Antwerp or Cologne it is not eafy to determine. 
His father, who was a counfellor in the fenate of Ant¬ 
werp, had been forced by the civil wars to feek refuge 
in Cologne, and during his refidence there Rubens is 
commonly faid to have been born. 

The genius of Rubens, which began to unfold itfelf 
in his earlieft years, was cultivated with peculiar care, 
and embellifhed with every branch of claflical and polite 
literature. 

He foon difeovered a llrong inclination for defigning ; 
and ufed to amufe himfelf with that employment in his 
leifure hours, while the reft of his time was devoted to 
other ftudies. His mother, perceiving the bias of her 
fon, permitted him to attend the inftruilions of Tobias 
Verhaechta painter of architecture and landfcape. He 
next became the pupil of Adam Van Oort, but he foon 
found that the abilities of this mafter were infufficient 
to anfwer his elevated ideas. Plis furly temper too was 


difguftful to Rubviis, whofe natural difpolitlon iva.- mo- 

deft and amiable. 

Anxious to find an artift whofe genius and dilpofi- 
tions were congenial with his own, he became the dii- 
cipie of OCtavio Van Veen, generally known by me 
name of Oiho Venius, a painter of finguiar merit, and 
who was not only (killed in the principles of his art, 
but alfo diftinguithed for learning and other accompiiui- 
rnents. Between the mafter and fchol.tr a remarkable 
fimilarity appeared in temper and inclination ; indeed, 
in the whole turn of their minds. It was this conge¬ 
niality offentiments which animated Rubens with that 
ardent paffion for the art of painting which at length 
determined him to purfue it is a profeffion. From this 
time he gave up his whole mind to it; and fo fuccefslul 
were his exertions, that he foon equalled his mafter. 

In order to arrive at that perfection which he already 
beheld in idea, it became requifrte to ftudy the produc¬ 
tions of the moft eminent artifts. ' For this purpofe he 
travelled through Italy, vifiting the moft valuable col¬ 
lections of paintings and antique ftatues with which that 
country abounds. 

Sandrart, who was intimately acquainted with Ru¬ 
bens, informs us, that he was recommended in the moil 
honourable manner to the duke of Mantua by the arch¬ 
duke Albert, who had witneffedhis talents in thefinilh- 
ing of l'ome fine paintings defigned for his own palace. 
At Mantua he was received by the duke with the moft 
flattering marks of diftinflion, and had opportunities of 
improving himfelf which he did not negleft. Here he 
carefully itudied the works of Julio Romano. He next 
vifited Rome, where he had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the productions of Raphael. The paintings of 
Titian and Paolo Veronefe called him to Venice, where 
he accomplilhed himfelf in the art of colouring. 

He continued in Italy (even years. At length re¬ 
ceiving intelligence that his mother was taken ill, he 
haftened to Antwerp: but his filial affeClion was not 
gratified with a fight of her ; {he died before his arrival. 
He married foon after; but his wife dying at the end 
of four years, he retired from Antwerp for fome time, 
and endeavoured to foothe his melancholy by a journey 
to Holland. At Utrecht he vifited Hurtort, lor whom 
he had a great value. 

The fame cf Rubens was now fpread over Europe. 
He was invited by Mary of Medicis queen of Henry 
IV. of France to Paris, where he -painted the galleries 
in the palace of Luxemburg. Thefe form a feries of 
paintings which delineate the hiftory of Mary ; and af¬ 
ford a convincing proof how well qualified he was to 
excel in al’eg 'rical and emblematical compofitions. 
While at Paris he became acquainted with the duke of 
Buckingham, who was fo taken with his great talents 
and accomplilhments, that he judged him well qualified 
to explain to Ifabella, the wife of Albert the archduke, 
the caufe of the mifunderftandfng which had taken 
place b.tween the courts of England and Spain. In 
this employment Rubens acquitted himfelf with fuch 
propriety, that Ifabella appointed him envoy to the 
king of Spain, with a commiflion to propofe terms of 
peace, and to bring back the inftruftions .of that mo¬ 
narch. Philip was no lefs captivated with Rubens: 
He conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
made him fecretary to his privy council. Rubens 

returned 


Rub 
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Rubens, returned to Bruffels, and thence paffed over into Eng¬ 
land in 1630 with a commiffion from the Catholic king 
to negociate a piece between the two crowns. He 
was fuccefsful in his negociation, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded. Charles I. who then filled the Britifh throne, 
could not receive Rubens in a public charafter on ac¬ 
count of his profeffion ; neverthelefs, he treated him 
with every mark of refpeft. Having engaged him to 
paint fome of the apartments of Whitehall, he not only 
gave him a handfome fum of money, but, as an acknow¬ 
ledgement of his merit created him a knight; and the 
duke of Buckingham, his friend and patron, purchafed 
of him a colleftion of piftures, ftatues, medals, and an¬ 
tiques, with the fum of L. 10,000. 

He returned to Spain, where he was magnificently 
honoured and rewarded for his fervices. He was crea¬ 
ted a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, and named 
fecretary to the council of ftate in the Netherlands. 
Rubens, however, did not lay afide his profeffion. He 
returned to Antwerp, where he married a fecund wife 
called Helena Forment, who, being an eminent beauty, 
helped him much in the figures of his women. He 
died on 36th May 1640, in the 63d year of his age ; 
leaving vaft riches to his children. Albert his elded fon 
fucceeded him in the office of fecretary of ftate in Flan¬ 
ders. 

As Rubens was pofleffed of all the ornaments and 
advantages that render a man worthy to be efteemed or 
courted, he was always treated as a perfon of confe¬ 
rence. His figure was noble, his manners engaging, 
and his converfation lively ; his learning was univeri'al. 
Though his favourite ftu'dy muft have occupied him 
much, yet he found time to read the works of the moll 
celebrated authors, and efpecially the poets. He fpoke 
feveral languages perfeftly, and was an excellent ftates- 
man. 

Hishoufe at Antwerp was enriched with every thing 
in the arts that was rare and valuable. It contained 
one fpacious apartment, in imitation of the rotunda at 
Rome, adorned with a choice colleftion of piftures 
which he had purchafed in Italy ; part of which he fold 
to the duke of Buckingham. 

His genius qualified him to excel equally in every 
thing that can enter into the compofition of a pifture. 
His invention was fo fertile, that, if he had occafion to 
paint the fame fubjeft feveral times, his imagination al¬ 
ways fupplied him with fomething ftriking and new. 
The attitudes of his figures are natural and varied, the 
carriage of the head is peculiarly graceful, and his ex- 
preffion noble and animated. 

He is by all allowed to have carried the art of co¬ 
louring to its higheft pitch ; he underftoodfo thoroughly 
•the true principles of the chiaro-fcnro, that he gave to 
his figures the utmoft harmony, anda prominence refem- 
bling real life. His pencil is mellowed, his Itrokes bold 
and eafy, his carnation glows with life, and his drapery 
is Ample, but grand, broad, and hung with much /kill. 
*. The great excellence of Rubens appears in his grand 
compofitions ; for as they are to be viewed at a diftance, 
he laid on a proper body of colours with uncommon 
boldnefs, and fixed all his tints in their proper places ; 
fo that he never impaired their luftre by breaking or 
torturing them ; but touched them in fuch a manner as 
to give them a lading force, beauty, and harmony. 

lc is generally allowed, that Rubens wanted correft- 


nefs in drawing and defigning ; fome of his figures be- Uubens, 
ing heavy and too lhort, and the limbs in fome parts Rubia. 
not being juftly fketched in the outline. Though he *' 

had fpent feven years in Italy in ftudying thofe antiques 
by which other celebrated artifts had modelled their tafte; 
though he had examined themwithfucb minute attention 
as not only to perceive their beauties, but to be qualified 
to dcfcribe them in a Dilfertation which he wrote on 
that fubjeft : yet he feems never to have diverted hirn- 
ieb of that heavy ftyle of painting, which, being pe¬ 
culiar to his native country, he had infeniibly acquired. 

The aft niffiing rapidity too with which he painted, 
made him fall into inaccuracies, from which thofe works 
that he finifhed with care are entirely exempted. 

Among his finifhed pieces may be mentioned the 
Crucifixion of Jefus Chrift betweeen the two Thieves, 
which was very lately to be feen at Antwerp; but of 
all his works the paintings in the palace of Luxemburg 
bell difplay his genius and his ftyle. 

It is the obfervation of Algarotti, that he was more 
moderate in his movelnents than Tintoretto, and more 
foft in his chiaro-fcuro than Carravaggio; but not fo 
rich in his compofitions, nor fo light in his touches, as 
Paolo Veronefe ; in his carnations lefs true than Titian, 
and lefs delicate than Vandyck. Yet he contrived to 
give his colours the utmoft tranfparency and harmony, 
notwithftanding the extraordinary deepnefs of them ; 
and he had a ftrength and grandeur of ftyle entirely 
his own. 

RUBIA, madder : A genus of the monogynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 47th order , Stel¬ 
late. The corolla is monopetalous and campanulated ; 
and there are two monofpermous berries. There are 
three fpecies, of which the moft remarkable is the tinc- 
torum, or dyer’s madder, fo much ufed by the dyer’s 
and callico-printers. This hath a perennial root and 
annual (talk: the root is compofed of many long, thick, 
fucculent fibres, almoft as large as a man’s little finger ; 
thefe are joined at the top in a head like afparagus, 
and run very deep into the ground. From the upper 
part, or head of the root, come out many fide-roots, 
which extend juft under the furface of the ground to 
a great diftance, whereby it propagates very fall; for 
thefe fend up a great number of (hoots, which, if care¬ 
fully taken off in the fpring foon after they are above 
ground become fo many plants. Thefe roots are of a 
reddilh colour, fomewhat tranfparent; and have a yel- 
lowilh pith in the middle, which is tough and oLg bit- 
terifti tafte. From this root arife many large four- 
cornered jointed ftalks, which, in good land, will grow 
five or fix feet long, and if fupported, fometimes feven 
or eight: they are armed with (hort herbaceous prickles; 
and at each joint are placed five or fix fpear-ftaped 
leaves : their upper furfaces are fmooth : but their mid¬ 
rib on the under fide is armed with rough herbaceous 
fpines, and the leaves fit clofe to the branches in whorls. 

From the joints of the ftalk come out the branches, 
which fullain the flowers : they are placed by pairs op- 
pofite ; each pair crofting the other : thefe have a few 
fmall leaves toward the bottom, which are by threes, 
and upwards by pairs oppofire : the branches are ter¬ 
minated by loofe branching fpikes of yellow flowers, 
which are cut into four parts refembling liars;- Thefe 
appear in June, and are' fometimes fucceeded by feeds, 

which 
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Rubininlka which feldom ripen in England. For the manner of RUBY, a genus of precious Hones of various co- Rid>y. 

Rubus. its cultivation and preparation for the ufe of dyers, fee lours ; as, i. Of a deep red colour inclining a little to 
the article Madder. purple; the carbuncle of Pliny. 2. The fpinell, of the 

Madder-root is ufed in medicine. The virtues at- colour of a bright corn poppy flower. 3. The balals 
tributed to it are thofe of a detergent and aperient; or pale red inclining to violet; fuppofed to be the mo- 
whence it has been ufually ranked among the opening tber of rubies. 4. The rubicell, of a reddifh yellow, 
roots, and recommended in obftrudfions of the vifcera, AccordingtoCronftedt,the rubychryftalliles into an oc- 
particularly of the kidneys, in coagulations of the blood toedral form, as well as the diamond, from which it 
from fails or bruifes, in the jaundice, and beginning difFers very little in hardnefs and weight, whence ha 
dropfies. It is an ingredient in the ifleric deco&ion concludes that they are both of the fame nature ; but 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. fome late experiments have fhown that the diamond dif- 

It is obfervable, that this root, taken internally, fers excefllvely from all other gems, in being difiipable 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour ; and in the Phi- by a ftrong fire, which the others relift. Tavernier and 
lofophical Tranfaftions we have an account of its pro- Dntens inform us, that in the Eaft Indies all coloured 
ducing a like elfeff upon the bones of animals who gems are named rubies, without regard to what their 
had it mixed with their food : all the bones, parti- colours may be; and that the particular colour is 
cularly the more folid ones, were faid to be changed, added to the name of each in order to diftinguifli 
both externally and internally, to a deep red ; but nei- them from one another. There are, however, fome 
ther the flelhy nor the cartilaginous parts fuffered any al- foft ftones of this kind which they call bacan ; and, 
terations : fome of thefe bones macerated in water for it is certain, that the hard and brilliant rubies named 
many weeks together, and afterwards fteeped and boil- oriental, as well as the faphires and topazes, aie all the. 
ed in fpirit of wine, loft, none of their colour, nor com- fame, excepting only the circumftance of colour. Some 
municated any tinge to the liquors. This root, there- are partly red and partly blue, yellow, and fome quite 
fore, was concluded to be poffefled of great fubtilty of colourlefs. The fpinell rubies are about half the va- 
parts, and its medical virtues hence to deferve inquiry, lue of diamonds of the fame weight; the balafs is va- 
The fame trials, however, made by others, have not lued at 30 {hillings per carat. Tavernier mentions 108 
been found to produce the fame effects as thofe above- rubies in the throne of the great Mogul, from 100 
mentioned.-—Of late the root has come into great re- to 200 carats, and of a round one almoft 2\ ounces : 
putation as an emmenagogue. there is alfo mention made by other travellers of rubies 

RUB1NINSKA, one of the northern provinces of exceeding 200 Carats in weight. According to Du- 
Ruffia, bounded by the province of Dwina on the tens a perfect ruby, if it weighs more than 34- ca- 
north, by Syrianes on the eaft, by Belozera on the rats, is of greater value than a diamond of the fame- 
fouth, and by the lake Onega on the weft. weight. If it weighs one carat, it is worth 10 gui-. 

RUBRIC, in the canon law, fignifics a title or ar- neas ; if two carats, 40 guineas ; three carats, 150 gui- 
ticle in certain ancient law-books; thus called becaufe neas ; if fix carats, upwards of 1000 guines. 
written, as the titles of the chapters in our ancient According to the experiments of Bergman and A- 
bibles are, in red letters. chard, the texture of the ruby is foliated like that of 

RUBUS, the Bsamble, or Rafpberry bujh : A ge- diamonds ; it is fufible with borax, in a ftrong and long 
nus of the polygamia order, belonging to the icofan- continued heat, running into a tranfparent glafs of a 
dvia clafs of plants ; and in the natural order ranking pale green colour :. the lame effe£t is produced by mi- 
under the 35th order, SenticoJ'ce. The calyx is quin- crocofmic fait; but with fedative fait, or mineral or 
quefid, the petals five ; the berry conlifting of mono- vegetable alkali, the glafs is opaque and differently co- 
fperrnous acini or pulpy grains. The principal fpecies loured. From the experiments of M. d’Arcet, it appears, 
is the common rafpberry, which, with its varieties, de- that the ruby does not lole its colour in the greateft 
mands culture in every garden for their fruit ; particu- fire; but Henckel fays, that, by means of a burning 
larly the common red kind, white fort, and twice- glafs, he foftened it in fuch a manner as to receive the 
bearing ralpberry ; all of which are great bearers l but impreffion of a feal of jafper. It becomes eleftric by 
for the geneial plantations, we cboofe principally the being rubbed. Its fpecific gravity^according to Berg- 
common red and the white kind, as being generally man, is from 3,180 to 4,240 ; hut Briffon tells us that 
the greateft bearers of all; planting alfo a {hare of the it is 4,283. The fpecific gravity of the. fpinell is 3,760,, 
twice bearing fort, both as a curiofity and for the of the Brafiljan ruby 3,531.. 

fake of its autumnal crops of fruit, which in favour- Rubies are met with in the Capelan- mountains of' 
able feafons ripen in tolerable perfection ; obferving Pegu in the Eaft Indies ; and at Caos,. Ava, Biihagar, 
to allow all the forts fome open expofure in the kitchen Calicut, Cananor, Ceilan, and Brafil. They are found 
garden, though tiny will profper in almoft any fitua- in the fands of rivers of a red, colour, in an argillaceous, 
tion. * earth of an hard texture and greenilh colour : fome- 

The other fpecies are confidered as. plants of variety, times they adhere to red. rocks.. The fpinell rubies 
for hardy planta ions in the lhruhbery. Some of them are met with in.Hungary, Silefia, Bohemia, and Bra- 
are a’ib very ornamental flowering plants; particularly fiL The balafs conies principally from Brafil, thouglr 
the Virginian flowering rafpberry, and the double- fome are alfo brought from the Eaft Indies. The ru- 
bloffomed bramffe, which have great merit as furniture bicell comes alfo from Brafil, but are faid to lofe their 
for ornamental compartments ; and the white-berried colour in tbe fire. A variety of this gem, but of a 
bramble, which is a great curiofity. All the other fpe- foft quality, is found in great plenty on the fea-fbore 
cies and varieties ferve to diverlify large colkflions. near Ely in Fifeftjjre, Scotland. There is alfo a (lone- 
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Ruby whh h comes near to the ruby found near Portfoy, 
II Banffshire, and at Inverary, Argylefhire, Scotland. The 
Rud^^ ru i' tno fa roeca 0 f the Italians is a true garnet of a deep 
red and violet, or of the amethyft colour. What is 
called ruby of arfenic or of fulphur is the realgar : the 
ruby of zinc is the red blend; and the ruby of filver 
is the red filver ore. 

Rubies may be artificially made from Brafilian to¬ 
pazes of a fmoky appearance, by giving them a gra¬ 
dual heat in a crucible filled with allies, until it be red 
hot. 

Rock Ruby, the amethyflizontas of the ancients, is 
found in Syria, Calcutta, Cananor, Cambaya, and 
Ethiopia. It is the moft valued of all the fpecies of gar¬ 
nets, and is frequently fold as a ruby under the name 
of ruiinus RuJJicum. See Garnet and Ruby. 

RUCTATION, a ventofity arifing from iudigef- 
tion, and difcharging itfelf at the mouth with a very 
difagreeable noife. 

RUDBECK (Olaus), a learned Svedifh phyfician, 
born cf an ancient and noble family in 1,630. He be¬ 
came pnofefforof medicine at Upfal, where he acquired 
great applaufe by his extenfive knowledge ; and died 
in 1702. His principal works'are, 1. Exercitatio ano- 
totnica, exklbem duSus novos hepati os aqrnfos, vafa 
glandularum Jerofa, in 4to. He there afferts his claim 
to the difcovery of the lymphatic veffels, againft the 
pretenfions of Thomas Bartholin. 2. Atblantica, five 
Manheitn, ocra fapheti pojlerorum fedcs ac patria, 4 
vols folio, is full of ftrange paradoxes fupported with 
profound learning: he there endeavours to prove, that 
Sweden was the country whence all the ancient Pagan 
divinities and our firft parents were derived ; and that 
the Germans, Englifh, French, Danes, Greeks, and 
Romans, with all other nations, originally came from 
thence. 

RUDBECKTA, in botany : a genus of the poly- 
gamia fruftanea order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 49th order , Compofite,. The receptacle is paleaceous 
and conical; the pappus confilts of a quadridentate 
margin; the calyx of a double feries of fcaly leaves. 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning 
on hinges in the ftern of the fhip, and which, oppofing 
fometimss one fide in the water and fometimes another, 
turns or diredts the veffel this way or that. See 
Helm. 

In the feve'nth volume of the Tranfaetions of the So¬ 
ciety inftituted at London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, there is explained 
a method of fupplying the lofs of a fhip’s rudder at fea. 
The invention, which is Captain Pakenham’s of the 
royal navy, has been approved by Admiral Cornwallis, 
the commiffioneis of the admiralty, by the fociety in 
whcfe tranfaS.ions the account of it was firft pufcliftied, 
and who prefented to Captain Pakenham their gold me¬ 
dal, by the Trinity-houfe, by the managing owners of 
Eaft India fhipping, by the duke of Sudermania the 
prefent regent of Sweden, and by the fociety for the 
improvement of naval arc'hiteflure. The fubfiitute here 
recommended for a loft rudder, fays the inventor, is 
formed of. th ft; materials without which- no fhip goes 
to fea, and its conftruftion is fimple and fpeedy. Cap¬ 
tain Pakenham, however, did not-give a particular ac¬ 


count of his invention to the fociety whom he addfeffed, Rudder, 
and to whom he fent a model of his invention, till fuch w 
time as he had an opportunity of reducing the theory 
he had conceived to praflice. On the 7th of July 
1788, he made this trial with the Merlin of Newfound¬ 
land ; and he declares that, during the different ma¬ 
noeuvres of tacking and wearing, he could not difeover 
the leaft variation between the operation of the ma¬ 
chine and that of the fhip’s rudder: fhe was fleered 
with the fame eafe by one man, and anfwered tire helm, 
in every fituation fully as quick. Admiral Cotyiwallis 
certifies the fame with refpedt to the Crown of 64 guns, 
which loft her rudder on the Kentifh Knock, when 
with the fubftitute fhe was fleered to Portfmouth with 
the utmoft eafe in a heavy gale, and, as the admiral af¬ 
ferts, ir would have taken her to the Eaft Indies. 

The materials and conftruclion are thus deferibed in 
the Tranfaetions. “ N° 1. a top-mall inverted; the Plate 
fid-hole to fhip the tiller in, and fecured with hoops ccccxlii 
from the anchor flocks; the heel forming the head of 
the rudder. N° 2. The inner half Of a jibb-boom. N° 3. 

‘The outer half ofajibb-hoom. N° 4. A fifh ; the whole 
of thefe materials well-bolted together:—in a merchant¬ 
man her ruff-tree. N° 5. A cap, with the fquare part 
cut out to fit the ftern-poft, and adting as a lower gud¬ 
geon, fecured to the ftern-poft with hawfers, leading 
from the bolts of the cap, under the fhip’s bottom, in¬ 
to the hawfe-holes, and hove well tort. 6. A plank, 
or, if none on board the fhips, gangboards. N° 7. An- 
chor-ftocks, made to fit the topmaft as partners, fecu¬ 
red to the deck, and fupplying the place of the upper 
gudgeon, and in a merchant-fnip the clamps of her wind- 
lafs. N° 8. A ftern-poft. N° 9. Hoops from the an¬ 
chor flocks. N° 10. Pigs of ballad, to fink the lower 
part. The head ot the rudder to pafs through as ma¬ 
ny decks as you with.” 

On this the Captain makes the following remarks ; 

“ It might probably be fuppofed, that a difficulty 
would occur in bringing the jaws of the cap to embrace 
the ftern-poft ; but this will at once be obviated, when 
it is remembered that the top-chains, or hawfers, lead¬ 
ing from each end of the jaws, under the fhip’s bottom, 
are in fail a continuance of the jaws themfelves. Nor 
can it be apprehended that the cap, when fixed, may be 
impelled from its ftation, either by the efforts of the 
fea, or the courfe of the fhip through the water, tho’ 
even the hawfers, which confine it in the firft inflance, 
fhould be relaxed :—the experiment, proves, that the 
partners mull be firft torn away, or the main-piece bro¬ 
ken off. 

“ Since the improved date of navigation, notwith- 
flanding remedies have been found in general for the 
mod difaftrous accidents at fea, experience has evinced 
that nothing complete, had been hitherto invented to 
ibpply the lofs of a rudder. The firft expedient with¬ 
in my knowledge were cables veered aftern, with tackles 
leading from them to the fhip’s quarters. This pradtice 
was fuperfeded by the invention of the machine ufually 
called the Ipfwtcb machine ; but the conftruflion of it is 
complex and unwieldy, and veffels are feldom found in 
poffeffion of the materials which form it. Commodore 
Byron, in the Journal of his Voyage round the World, 
fays, that the Tamer, with every affillance from his own 
fhip, was five days in conftrufling it. Beficks, like the 

before- 
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Ruddiman. beforementioned fcheme, it can only operate to fleer a 
'~*^r^** fliip large (and that but very wildly), and of courfe, 
under the circumltance of a lee-lhore, defeat the moft 
fhilful exertions of a feaman. Several other expedients 
]\a,ve been adopted, which I {hall not mention here, as 
the fame defeats equally appear in all. 

“ Thus it was apparent, that ample room was left for 
the discovery of fome more certain l efource than any of 
the former; and the fcheme which has fuggefted itfelf 
to me, will, I truft, be found fully to anfwer the pur- 
pofe intended. The materials are fuch as fcarcely any 
ihip can venture to fea without; and the conftruCtion 
fo fpeedy, eafy, and Ample, that the capacity of the 
meaneft failor will at once conceive it. I need not, 
from mathematical principles, (how the certainty of its 
effeCt, as it is formed and managed in the fame manner 
as a ihip’s common rudder : and as tire common rudder 
is certainly of all inventions the bed calculated for guid¬ 
ing a vcffel through the water, it will of courfe follow, 
that whatever fubftitute the neareft refembles that, rnuft 
be beft adapted to fupply its lofs.” 

RUDDIMAN (Thomas), one of the moft eminent 
grammarians which Scotland had produced, was born 
in October 1674 at Raggel, > n the parifh of Boyndie 
and county of Banff. His father James Ruddiman 
was a farmer, and ftrongly attached to the houfe of 
Stuart. 

Mr Ruddiman was inftruCted in the principles of La¬ 
tin grammar at the parifh fchool of Boyndie, where his 
application was fo vigorous, and his progrefs fo rapid, 
that lie quickly furpaffed all his clafs-fellows. His 
mafter, George Morifon, who was a fhilful and attentive 
teacher, being unwilling to check his ardour for learn¬ 
ing, permitted him to follow the impulfe of his genius, 
and to advance without waiting the flow progrefs of 
the other boys. 

The pleafure which the youthful mind receives from 
vivid description, though wild and romantic, approaches 
to ecftacy, and often makes an impreffion which remains 
indelible. While at fchool, the firft book which charm¬ 
ed the opening mind of Ruddiman was Ovid’s Meta- 
morphofes ; nor did he ceafe to relifh the beauties of 
this author when his judgment was mature, for during 
the reft of his life Ovid was his favourite poet. 

At the age of fixteen he became anxious to purfue 
his ftudies at the univerfity; but his father thinking 
him too young, oppofed his inclination. Hearing of 
the competition trial, which was annually held at King’s 
college, Aberdeen, for a certain number of burfaries on 
the foundation of that univerfity, Ruddimun’s ambition 
was kindled. Without the knowledge of his father, 
and with only a fmgle guinea in his pocket, which his 
lifter had privately given him, he fet out for that place. 
On the road he was met by a company of gypfeys, 
who robbed him of his coat, his Ihoes, his ftockings, 
and his guinea. This misfortune did not damp his en- 
terprifing fpirit: He continued his journey to Aber¬ 
deen, prefented himfelf before the profeffors as a candi¬ 
date ; and though he had neither clothes to give him a 
decent appearance nor friends to recommend him, he 
gained the firft prize. 

After attending the univerfity four years, he obtain¬ 
ed the degree of mafter of arts ; an honour of which he 
was always proud. The thefts fays, the deputation on 
this occafton Lifted ab aurora ufiue ad vejperum, i. e. 

Vol. XVI. 


“ from morning till night.” Tho’ Ruddiman was only Ru 0 Jliuan. 
twenty years of age when he left the univerfity, it ap- 
pears from a book intitled Rbetoricorum L'tlri trcs , com* 
pofed before this period, but never publifhed, that he 
had then read the Roman claffics with uncommon at¬ 
tention and advantage. 

He was foon after engaged as a tutor to the fon of 
Robert Young, Efq; of Auldbar, the great grandfon of 
§:r Peter Young, who under the direction of Bucha¬ 
nan had been preceptor of James VJ. His income 
here muft have been very fmall, or his fituation unplea- 
fant; for within a year he accepted the office of fchool- 
mafter in the parifh of Laurence-kirk. The profeffion 
of fchoolinaftcr in a country-parilh at that period could 
open no field for ambition, nor profpeCt of great emo¬ 
lument; for by an aCt of parliament parted in 1633, 
the falary appropriated to this office could not be in- 
creafed above zoo merks Scots, or L. n : 2 : 2} Ster¬ 
ling. In difcharging the duties of this humble but im¬ 
portant ftation, it is probable that he ufed Simfon’s 
Rudimenta Grammatica, which was then originally taught 
in the northern fchools, and by which he himfelf hacf 
been inftruCted in the principles of Latin grammar. 

When Ruddiman had fpeut three years and a half in 
this employment, the celebrated Dr Pitcairne happen¬ 
ing to pafs through Laurence-kirk, was detained in 
that village by a violent florin. Pitcairne wanting 
amufement, inquired at the hoftefs if {he could procure 
any agreeable companion to bear him company at din¬ 
ner. She replied, that the fchoolmafter, though young, 
was faid to be learned, and, though modeft, flie was 
fure could talk. Pitcairne was delighted with the con¬ 
vention and learning of his new companion, invited 
him to Edinburgh, and promifed him his patronage. 

When Ruddiman arrived in Edinburgh, the advo¬ 
cates library which had been founded eighteen years 
before by Sir George Makenzie, attracted his curio- 
fity and attention, and he was foon after appointed af- 
fiftant-keeper under Mr Spottifwoode the principal libra¬ 
rian. His falary for executing this laborious office was 
L. 8:6: 8. He had befides a fn^ll honorary prefent 
from thofe who were admitted advocates for correcting 
their thefes : he was alfo paid for copying manufcripts 
for the ufe of the library. And the faculty, before he 
had held the office two years, were fo highly pleafed 
with his conduct, that they made him a prefent of 50 
pounds Scots, or L. 4 : 3 : 4 Sterling. 

During the fitting of the court of ftffion he attended 
the library from ten till three. But this confinement 
did not prevent him from engaging in other laborious 
duties: A part of his time was occupied in teaching 
young gentlemen the Latin language. Some he at¬ 
tended at their lodgings, fome waited upon him, and 
fome refided in his own houfe. An exaCt lift of the 
names of thofe who attended him, expreffmg the date 
of their entry, and the fums which he was to receive 
from each, has been found in his pocket-book ; a cu¬ 
rious relick, which is ftill preferved. 

When Ruddiman’s merit as a fcholar became better 
known, his affiftance was anxioufly f-licited by thofe 
who were engaged in literary publications. Freebairne, 
a refpeClable bookfeller of that period, prevailed upon 
him to correct and prepare for the prefs Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s IntroduBio ad hijloriam rerum a Romanis gejla- 
rum in ea Borealis Britannia parte nme ultra murum 
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Pit!',cum eji. He received for his labour L. 3 Sterling. 
At the requeft of Mr Spottifwoode librarian, for L. 3 
Steiling he contributed his aid to the publication of 
Sir Robert Spottifwoode’s Pratiques of the Laws of 
Scotland. 

In 1707 he commenced auctioneer, an employment 
not very fuitable to the dignified character of a man of 
letters : but to this occupation he was probably impel¬ 
led by neceflity ; for upon balancing his accounts at the 
end of the preceding year, the whole furplus was 
L. 28. 2s. with profpefts of L. 236: 7 : 6 Scots, 
lluddiman had a family; and feems to have been a 
ftranger to that foolifh pride which has feduced fome li¬ 
terary men into the opinion, that it is more honourable 
to ftarve than have recourfe to an occupation which 
men of rank and opulence are accuftomed to defpife. 
The lame year he publifhed an edition of Volufeni de 
Animi Travqutlitate Diajogus, to which he prefixed the 
life of Volufenns. Volufenus or Wilfon was a learned 
Scotfman, and had the honour to be patronized by Car¬ 
dinal Wolfey (fee Wilson). In 1709 he publilhed 
'JohnJloni Cantici Solomonis Paraphrafis Poetica, and 
JohnJloni Cart tea with notes, which he dedicated in 
verfe to his friend and patron Dr Pitcairne. The edi¬ 
tion confifted of 200 copies. The expence of printing 
amounted to L. 5. 10 s. Sterling, and he fold them at 
a fhilling each copy. 

The philological talents of Ruddiman were next di¬ 
rected to a more impoitant object, in which they be¬ 
came more confpicuous and ufeful. Freebairne the 
bookfeller propofed to publifh a new edition of the Scot- 
tifh tranflation of Virgil's vEneid by Gawin Douglas 
bifhop of Dunkeld. Of the contributions which fome 
eminent characters of the age prefented, the molt va¬ 
luable were fupplied by Ruddiman. Freebairne ac¬ 
knowledged in general terms this obligation, but has 
not done him the juftice to inform the reader what 
thefe valuable contributions were, and Ruddiman’s mo- 
deity refrained him from publickly afferting his claim. 
From the pocket-book which has been already men¬ 
tioned, it appears that Ruddiman corrected the work 
and wrote the glofiary; and there is ftrong reafon to 
believe that he was the author of the 42 general rules 
for affifting the reader to und'erftand the language of 
Douglas. To thofe who.with to be acquainted with 
the ancient language of this ifland,the glofiary, will be 
atreafure, as it forms a compendious dictionary of the 
Anglo-Saxon. For this elaborate work Ruddiman was 
allowed JL 8 : 6 : 8 Sterling, 

The reputation of Ruddiman had'now extended to a 
d'iftance. He was invited by the magiilrates of Dun¬ 
dee to be reCtor of the grarnmar-fehool of that town ; 
but the faculty of advocates, anxious to retain him, 
augmented his falary to L. 30 : 6: 8 Sterling, and he 
declined the offer. 

In 1711 he affifted Bifhop Sage in publifhing Drum¬ 
mond of Hawthornden’s works ; and performed the 
fame favour to Dr Abercrombie, who was then prepa¬ 
ring for, the prefs his Martial Atchievements., 


In 1713 he was deprived of his friend Dr Pitcairne. 
On this occafior. he teftified all the refpeCt which friend- 
fhip could infpire to the memory of his deceafed patron 
and furviving family. He compofed Pitcairne’s epi¬ 
taph, and conducted the fale of his library, which was 
difpofed of to Peter the Great. 

In 1714 the Rudiments of the Latin tongue were 
publilhed. Eighteen or nineteen Latin grammars, com¬ 
pofed by Scotchmen, had appeared before this period; 
yet fuch is the intrinfic value of this little treatile, that 
it foon fuperfeded all other books on the fubjeCt, and is 
now taught in all the grammar-fchools in Scotland. It 
has alfo been tranflated into other languages. 

He was next called upon to publifh the works of 
Buchanan. The value of thefe he enhanced much by 
an elaborate preface, his ‘Tabula Regum Scotia Chronolo¬ 
gic a, and Propriorum Nominum Interpretatio. The in¬ 
terpretation of proper names was highly requifite ; for 
Buchanan has.fo difguifed them in the Roman drefs, 
that the original name is fcarcely difcernible; and the 
preface puts the reader on his guard againft the chro¬ 
nological errors and factious fpirit of the hiftory. Rud¬ 
diman alfo' added a learned differtation, intitled Tie Me- 
tris Buchananais Libellus , and fubjoined annotations cri¬ 
tical and political on the Hiftory of Scotland. As he 
efpoufed the caufe oi Queen Mary, he railed againft 
himfelf an hoft of enemies, and gave occafion to that 
celebrated controverfy which has been carried on with 
much keennefs and anixnofity, and with little intermif- 
fion, even to the prefent times. For this work Ruddi¬ 
man was promifed L. 40 Sterling. 

He had now been lo long accuftomed to fiiperintend- 
the prefs, that he was led to form the plan of ereCting a 
printing-office himfelf (a). Accordingly, in the year 
171 y, he commenced printer in partner Ihip with his 
brother'Walter, who had been regularly bred to the 
bufinefs. Some years after he was appointed printer 
to the univerfity, along with James Davidfon book¬ 
feller. 

The firft literary Ibciety formed in Scotland was in- 
ftituted in the year 1718. It probably derived its ori¬ 
gin from the factious and turbulent fpirit of the times. 
The learned, anxious perhaps to find fome refpite from- 
the political diffenfions of the day,,endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure it in elegant amufetnent; for one of the fundamen¬ 
tal articles of the new afiociation was, that the “ affairs 
of church and ftate Ihould not be introduced.” Rud¬ 
diman and the mailers of the high-fehool had the ho¬ 
nour to found this fpciety. They were afterwards joined- 
by Lord Kaimes. 

In 1725 the firft-part of his Grammatics Latina In - 
Jlitutiones, which treated, of etymology, was pnblfiliec. 
The fecond parr, which explained the nature and prin¬ 
ciples of fyntax, appeared in 1731. He alfo wro.e a. 
third part on profody, which isfaid to be more copious 
and correCl than any other publication on the fubjeCt. 
When urged to give it to the public, he faid dryly, 
“ The age has fo little tafte, the fale would not-pay: 
the expence.” Of this work. be. publilhed an abridge-. 


Ruddiman. 


merit,, 


(a) It has. long been an objeCl- of curiofity to afeertain the time at which the art of printing was introduced 
into Scotland. MY Robertfon, the keeper of the. records, has. lately difeovered a patent of-King James IV. 
which renders it certain that a prinfing-prefs was firft eftablilhed at Edinburgh during the year 1507, 30 years; 
after Caxton had brought it into England. See Printing, p. 522.. 
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RutMiman. ment, to which he fubjoined an abftraift of his pro- 
fody. 

Ruddiman next engaged in the management of a 
newfpaper, an employment for which his genius and in- 
duftryfeemed to render him well qualified. But thole 
who fhould expedl either much information or amufe- 
n.ent from this publication, would perhaps be greatly 
difappointed. The newfpaper which he conduced was 
the Caledonian Mercury, and was eftablifhed in 1720 
by William Rolland a lawyer. Ruddiman acted only in 
the capacity of printer for five years ; but upon the 
death of Mr Rolland in 1729, the property was trans¬ 
ferred to him, or to his brother Walter and him con. 
jundlly. This paper continued in the family of Ruddi¬ 
man till the year 1772, when it was fold by the truf- 
tees of his grandchildren to Mr John Robertfon. 

The Caledonian Mercury was at firft primed three 
times a week, on Monday, Tuefday, and Thurfday, in 
a fmall a.to of four pages, with two columns in each 
page, and 50 lines in each column ; fo that the whole 
paper contained only 400 lines. It now contains in its 
folio fize 2480 lines. 

Mr Ruddiman, after the death of Mr Spottifwoode 
librarian, remained for fome time in his former ftation ; 
but was at length appointed keeper of the library, tho’ 
without any increafe of falary ; and fome years after Mr 
Goodal, the defender of Queen Mary, fucceeded him 
in the office of fub-librarian. 


Th? affiditous application of Ruddiman, fupported by 
fuch learning, was intitled to wealth, which now indeed 
flowed upon him in what was at that period deemed 
great abundance. On the id of Oriober 1735, R a P- 
peared from an exadl ftatement of bis affairs, that he 
was worth L. 1882 15:2 Sterling ; and on the 20th 
of May, the enfuing year, his wealth had increafed to 
L. 1985 16:3 Sterling. In 1710 he valued his effeits 
at L. 24 : 14:9 Sterling. 

In 1737 the fchoolmalters and teachers in Edinburgh 
formed themfelves into a fociety, in order to eftablifh 
a fund for the fupport of their wives and children. 
Of this fcheme Ruddiman was an a£Uve promoter, and 
was chofen treafurer. Perhaps it was this affociation 
which in 1742 gave the idea to the Scots clergy of 
forming their widows fund. 

In 1739 publifhed Scleflu r Diplomatum et Numif- 
tnatum Scotia Thefaurus . This work was projected and 
begun by Anderfon (hence called Anderfon’s Diploma- 
ta), but was finilhed by Ruddiman. The preface, 
which is an excellent commentary on Anderfon’s per¬ 
formance, was written by Ruddiman, and difplays a 
greater extent of knowledge than any of his other pro¬ 
ductions. 


As Ruddiman had imbibed from his father thofe po¬ 
litical principles which attached him to the family of 
Stuart, he probably did not remain an unconcerned 
fpedhitor of the civil commotions which in 1745 agita¬ 
ted -Scotland. He did not, however, take any adtive 
part ,n the rebellion. His principles he has been heard 
to fay, induced him to be a quiet fubjedt and a good ci¬ 
tizen. He retired to the country during the lummer 
of 1745 ; and while his f;l!ow-citizens were fpillingeach 
others blood, he was more happ:iy engaged in writing 
Critical Obfervations on Burman’s Commentaries on 
J.ucan’s Pharfalia. The Caledonian Mercury was in 
the mean time marked with a jealous eye. His fon, 


who had for fome time been the principal manager of 
that newfpaper, having copied a paragraph which was w 
reckoned feditious from an Engliih paper, was impri- 
foned. The folicitation of his father procured his re. 
leafe : but it was too late; for the unhappy young man 
had contracted a diftemper in the tolbooth of Edinburgh 
which brought him to his grave. 

During the laft feventeen years of his life Ruddiman 
was almofi inceffantly engaged in controverfy. To this 
he was in fome meafure compelled by the violent at¬ 
tacks which fome critics of the times had fuccefiively 
made upon his works. He was firft called upon by 
Benfon, auditor in the exchequer, to determine the 
comparative merit of Buchanan and Johnfton as poets. 

He gave a decided preference to Buchanan in perfpi- 
cuity, purity, and variety of ftyle ; but, like a candid 
< ritic, allowed Johnfton to be fuperior in the harmony 
of his numbers. His next antagonift was Logan, one 
of the minifters of Edinburgh, a weak illiterate man, 
but an obftinate polemic. The fubjedl of conteft was, 
whether the crown of Scotland was ftridtly hereditary, 
and whether the birth of Robert III. was legitimate? 
Ruddiman maintained the affirmative in both points, 
and certainlyfar furpaffed his antagonift in the powers of 
reafoning. He proved the legitimacy of Robert by the 
public records of the kingdom with a iorce of argument 
which admits of no reply ; but in difeufling the firft 
queflion (by which he was led to confider the conteft 
between Bruce and Baliol) he was not fo fuccefsful: 
for th ere are many inftances in the hiftory of Scotland 
in which the brother fucceeded to the crown in prefe¬ 
rence to the fon. He ihowed, however, that the Scot- 
tiih crown was at no period properly eledtive ; and that,, 
according to the old licentious conftitution of the king¬ 
dom, the right of Bruce, who was the neareft in blood . 
to the royal flock, was preferable to the claim of Baliol 
though defeended from the eldefl daughter. 

But the labours of Ruddiman did not end when the 
pen dropt from the feeble hand of Logan. He was 
foon called upon to repel the attacks of Love, fchool- 
mafter of Dalkeith, who maintained, in oppofition to 
him, that Buchanan had neither repented of his treat¬ 
ment of Queen Mary, nor had been guilty of ingratitude 
to that princefs. That Buchanan ever repented there 
is reafon to doubt. Whether he W'as guilty of ingra¬ 
titude let the unbiaffed determine, when they are affu- 
red by authentic records that Mary conferred on him a 
penfion for life of 500 pound Scots. 

When Ruddiman had arrived at Ijis eightieth year, 
and was almoft blind, he was affailed by James Man, 
mailer of an hofpital at Aberdeen, with a degree of ran¬ 
cour and virulence, united with fome learning and abi- - 
lity, which mull have touched him in a fenfible manner, 
and alarmed his fears for his reputation after his de- 
ceafe. He was called a finifhed pedant , a furious calum¬ 
niator, and a corrupter of Buchanan’s works. The ve¬ 
nerable old man again put on his armour, entered the 
lifts, and gained a complete viflory. Man, with all his 
acutenefs, could only point out twenty errors in two 
folio volumes. Some of thefe were typographical, fome 
trifling, and fome doubtful. Ruddiman, with much 
pleafantrv, drew up againft Man an account of 469 er¬ 
rors, confiftirig'of 14 articles, of which two or three 
may be produced asafpecimen. 1. Falfehoods and pre¬ 
varications, 20. 2. Abfurdities, 69. 3. Paffages from 
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Ruiidiman, cltiffic authois which were mifunderftood by Man, 10. 

Rudefheim. q’he triumph which he gained over this virulent ad- 
verfar;, he did not long enjoy ; for he died at Edin¬ 
burgh on the 19th of January 1757, in the 83d 
year of his age, and was buried in the Grey Friars 
ehuich-yard without any monument to diftinguifh his 
grave. 

He was three times married, but left behind him on¬ 
ly one daughter, Alifon, who was married in 1747 to 
James Stewart, Efq. He is fuppofed to have died 
worth L. 3000 Sterling. 

He was of the middle fize, of a thin and ftraight 
make, and had eyes remarkably piercing. Of his ta¬ 
lents and learning his works afford the moft fatisfadlory 
proofs. His memory was tenacious and exadt. He 
could repeat long paflages of his favourite poet Ovid, 
to the amount of 60 lines, and without omitting a word. 
He was fo great a matter in the Latin language, that 
he has perhaps been equalled by none fince the days of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman has left a character unftained by vice, and 
diftinguifhed by many virtues. His piety was exem¬ 
plary. He fpent Sunday in religious employment; and 
we are informed had prayers read to him every morn¬ 
ing by his amanuenfis when the infirmicies of age re¬ 
quired fuch an affiftant. He was frugal of his time, 
neither indolent nor fond of amufement; and fo remark¬ 
ably temperate, that it is faid he never was intoxicated. 
Though often forced into controverfy, and treated wiih 
infolence, he never defeended to feurrility and abufe, nor 
cherifljed refentment againft his enemies. His candour 
Was much admired in one inftance in the favourable 
character which he publifhed in the Caledonian Mercu¬ 
ry of his antagonift Love (b), after his deceafe. Upon 
the whole, it mutt be allowed that Ruddiman has been 
of great fervice to clafTical literature, and an honour to 
his native country. 

RUDESHEIM, a rich village of the Rhinegau, 
iituated about five miles from the city of Mentz, con¬ 
fabs about 25CO inhabitants. The wine of this place 
is looked upon as without comparifon the beft of the 
Rhinegau, and confequently of all Germany. Baron 
Riefbeck fays, he found it much more fiery than that of 
Hochheim ; but that for pleafantnefs of tafte there is 
no comparifon betwixt them. The beft Rudefheim, 
like the beft Hochheimer, fells upon the fpot for three 
guilders the bottle. “ You can (fays our author) have 
no tolerable wine here for one guilder, nor any very 
good for two ; at lead I fhould prefer the worft Bur¬ 
gundy I ever tailed to any Rudelheimer I met with ei¬ 
ther here or at Mentz for thefe ptices. Indeed the 
wine of our b' ft (a rich ecclefiaftic) was far better 
than any we could get at the inn.' It Hands to reafon, 
that the fame vintage furnifhes grapes of very different 
degrees of goodnefs j but befides this, it is in the Rhi- 
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negau as every where elfe. The beft wines are gene- Rudclheim 
rally fent abroad by the poor and middling inhabitants, II 
and the worft kept for internal confumption; for the ex- . _ ue _' ^ . 
pence of the carriage being the fame in both cafes, 
ftrangers had much rather pay a double price for the 
good than have the bad. It is only rich people, fuch 
as our hoft was, who can afford to keep the produce of 
their land for their own drinking. Upon this princi¬ 
ple, I have eaten much better Swifs cheefes out of 
Switzerland than in it, and have drank much better 
Rhenifh in the inns of the northern parts of Germany 
than in the country where the wine grows. The pofi- 
tion of the country alfo contributes to render the wine 
dearer that it would otherwife be. As the beft wine 
grows in its more northern parts, the eafy tranfport by 
the Rhine to Holland, and all parts, of the world, 
raifes its price above its real value. - The place where 
the flower of the Rudefheim wine grows is precifely the 
neck of the land, formed by the winding of the Rhine 
to the north after it has run to the weftward from Mentz 
hither. This neck, which is a rock almoft perpendicu¬ 
lar, enjoys the firft rays of the rifing and the laft of 
the fetting fun. It is divided into fmall low terraces, 
which are carried up to the usmoft top of the hill like 
fteep flairs; thefe are guarded by fmall walls and 
earthen mounds, which are often wafhed away by the 
rain. The firft vine was brought hither from France, 
and they ftill call the beft grape the Orleannois. They 
plant the vine flocks very low, fcarce ever more than 
four or five feet high. This way of planting the vine 
is favourable to the produftion of a great deal of wine, 
but not to its goodnefs, as the phlegmatic and harfh 
parts of it would certainly evaporate more, if the fap 
was refined through higher and more numerous canals. 

This is undoubtedly the reafon why every kind of Rhe¬ 
nifh has fomething in it that is harfh, four, and watery. 

The harveft of the beft vineyards, which are the lower 
ones, in the abovementioned neck of land, is often 
bought before-hand, at the advanced price of fome du¬ 
cats, by Dutch and other merchants. It muft be a 
very rich flock to yield above four meafures of wine.— 

You may eafily imagine, that the cultivation of vine¬ 
yards muft be very expenfive in this country, as the 
dung, which is extremely dear, muft be carried up to 
the top of the mountains on die peafants’ fhoulders.” 

RUDIMENTS, the firft principles or grounds of 
any art or fcience, called alfo the elements thereof. 

RUE, in botany. Se Rota. 

Rue (Charles de la), a French orator and poet, was 
born at Paris in 1643. He was educated at the.college 
of the Jefuits, where he afterwards became a profeffor 
of humanity and rhetoric. At an early age his talent 
for poetry difclofed itfelf. In 1667, when be was only 
24. years old, he compofed a Latin poem on the con- 
qjiefts of Louis XIV. which was fo much efteemed by- 

the 


(b) The following, charadler of Love was publifhed in the Caledonian Mercury of the 24th of September 
1750. “ On Thurfday morning died at Dalkeith, after a lingering illnefs, in the 55th year of his age, Mr John; 

Love, redtor of the grammar-fehool there; who, for his uncommon knowledge in claffical learning, his indefa¬ 
tigable diligence, and itridtnefs of difeipline without feverity, was juftly accounted one of the moil fufficient 
mailers in this country.” This charadter, is doubtlefs juft; though Love is now. known to have been the fthool- 
siafter fatir'wed by Smollet in the beginning of his Roderic Random- 
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Rue. the celebrated Peter Corneille, that he tranflated it into 
jRuellia. F renc h, prefented it to the King, and at the lame time 
paffed fo high encomiums on the fuperior merit of the 
original, that the author was received into the favour of 
that monarch, and ever after treated by him with lin¬ 
gular refpeft. 

De la Rue, anxious to preach the gofpel to the Ca¬ 
nadians, requefted leave of abfence from his fuperiors; 
but having deftined him for the pulpit, they refufed to 
comply with his requeft. Accordingly he commenced 
preacher, and became one of the molt eminent orators 
of his age. In his difeourfes he would probably have 
been too lavifh of his wit, if he had not been cautioned 
againft it by a judicious courtier. “ Continue (faid he) 
to preach as you do. We will hear you with pleafure 
as long as you reafon with us ; but avoid wit. We va¬ 
lue the wit contained in two verfes of a fong more than 
all that is contained in molt of the fermons in Lent.” 

Refpefting the delivery of fermons, he entertained 
an opinion quite oppofite to the eftablilhed praftice of 
his countrymen. In France it was cuftomary not to 
read fermons from the pulpit, but to recite them from 
memory. This he conftdered as a laborious talk not 
compenfated by any advantages. On the contrary, he 
was of opinion that reading fermons was preferable.— 
The preacher, with his difeourfe before him, could 
read it with eafe, free from that timidity and embar- 
raffment which frequently attends the aft of recollec¬ 
tion ; and he would fave a confiderable time which is 
ufually lpent in committing it to memory. In tbele 
fentiments many will not be difpofed to acquiefce : but, 
without pretending to determine the queftion, it may 
be alferted, that a fermon, whether read or recited, if 
fpoken in a ferious manner, and with proper infleftions 
and tones of voice, will produce all the effefts for which 
a fermon is calculated. 

De la Rue died at Paris on the 27th of May 1725, 
at the age of 82. 

He was as amiable in fociety as he was venerable in 
the pulpit. His converfation was pleafant and inftruc- 
tive. His tafte and knowledge enabled him to converfe 
with eafe, and to exprefs himfelf with propriety on every 
fubjeft. He charmed his fuperiors by his wit, and his 
inferiors by his affability. Though living amidft the 
bulile of the world, he was always prepared tor the fo. 
litude of the clol'et and the retreat of the cloiller. In 
the pulpit he poured forth the finell effufions of elo¬ 
quence in the moll animated and impretfive manner.— 
He publifhed Panegyrics, Funeral Orations, and Ser¬ 
mons. His beit fermon is that untied Des C.d, 7- 
mites Publiques, and his mod admired funeral oration was 
computed on ti e Prince of Luxemburg. There are 
alio tragedies of his writing, botli in Latin and French, 
winch were approved by Corneille. He was one of 
thofe who publithed editions of the dallies for the ufe 
of the Dauphin. Virgil, which fell to his fhave, was 
publilhed wich notes, and a Life of the Poet, in 1675,, 
4to, and is a valuable and uftful coition. 

RUELLIA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
fpermit order, belonging to the Jidynamia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
40th order, Perform.tee. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla fub-caropanulued ; the ftamina approaching 
together in pairs; the capfule fpringing afunder by 
means of its elaltic fegmetits. 


RUFF, in ichthyology; a fpecies of Perca. RufT 

Ruff, in ornithology, a fpecies of Tringa. N 

RUFFHE \D (Dr Owen), was the fon of his 
Majefty’s baker, in Piccadil) ; who buying a lottery 
ticket for him in his infancy, which happened to be 
drawn a prize of 5001. this fum was applied to educate 
him for the law. He accordingly entered in the Mid¬ 
dle Temple ; and feconded fo well the views of his fa¬ 
ther, that he became a good fcholar and an acute bar- 
rider. While he was waiting for opportunities to di- 
ftinguilh himfelf in his profeffion, he wrote a variety of 
pamphlets on temporary politics; and was afterwards 
didinguilhed by his accurate edition of The Statutes at 
Large, in 4W. He now obtained good bufinefs, though 
more as a chamber-counfellor in framing bills for parlia¬ 
ment than as a pleader ; but his clofe application to ftu- 
dy, with the variety of works he engaged in as an au¬ 
thor, fo impaired his conflitution, that after the lad 
exertion of his abilities to defend the conduft of admi- 
nidration toward Mr Wilkes, by a pamphlet intitled, 

“ The Cafe of the late eleftion for the county of Mid- 
dlefex confidered,” he was prevented from receiving the 
leward of a place in the Treafury, by dying in 1769* 
at about 46 years of age. Some time before his death, 
bifhop Warburton engaged him to write his long pro- 
mifed Life of Alexander Pope; which, however, when 
executed, was very far from giving general Dtisfaftion. 

The author attributed his ill fuccefs to the deficiency of 
his materials ; while the public feemed rather to be of 
opinion that, as a lawyer, he ventured beyond his pro¬ 
per line, when he affumed the talk of a critic in poetry. 

RUFFLING, or P-uifing, a beat on the drum. 
Lieutenant-generals have three ruffles, major-generals 
two, brigadiers one, and governors one, as they pafs 
by the regiment, guard, See. 

RUFINUS was born about the middle of the fourth 
century at Concordia, an inconfiderable town in Italy. 

At fird he applied himfelf to the belles lettres, and 
particularly to the dudy of eloquence. To accomplifh 
himfelf in this elegant art, he removed to Aquileia, a 
town at that time fo celebrated that it was called a fe- 
cond Rome. Having made himfelf acquainted with the 
polite literatuie of the age, he withdrew into a monaf- 
tery, where he devoted himfelf to the dudy of theology.. 

While thus occupied, St Jerome happened to pafs 
through Aquileia. Rufinus formed an intimate friend- 
Ihip with him; but to his inexpreffible grief was foon de¬ 
prived of the company of his new friend, who conti¬ 
nued his travels through France and Germany, and then 
fet out for the eall. Rufinus, unable to bear his abfence,, 
refolved to follow him. Accordingly he embarked for 
Egypt; and having vifited the hermits who inhabit the; 
deferts of that country, he repaired to Alexandria tO' 
hear the renowned Didymus. Here he was gratified 
with a fight of St Melania, of whole virtue and charity 
he had heard much- The fanftity ofhis manners foon ob-. 
tained the confidence of St Melania, which continued' 
without interruption during their relidence in the eaft, a 
period of 30 years. TheArians, who fwayed the tccle- 
fiaftical fceptre in the reign,of Valens, perfecuted Rufinus 
with great cruelty. They threw him into a dungeon, 
loaded him with chains, and after almoft ftarving him to 
death,, banifhed him to the deferts of Pale Pane. From 
this exi.e he was relieved by the pecuniary aid of St 
Melania,, who employed her wealth- in ranfoming the ft 
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Rufinuj confeffors who had been condemned to prifon or banifh- 
II ment. 

St Jerome, fuppofing that Rufinus would immediate¬ 
ly proceed to Jerufalem, wrote to one of his friends 
there, congratulating him on the profpeft of fo illuftri- 
ous a vifitor. To jerufalem he went, and having built 
a monaftery on the Mount of Olives, he there affem- 
bled a great number of hermits, whom he animated to 
virtue by his exhortations. He converted many to the 
Chriftian faith, and perfuaded more than 400 hermits 
who had taken part in the fchifm of Antioch to return 
to the church. He prevailed on many Macedonians 
and Arians to renounce their errors. 

His attachment to the opinions of Origen fet him at 
variance with St Jerome, who, being of a temper pecu¬ 
liarly irritable, not only retraced all the praifes which 
he had lavifhed upon him, but loaded him with fevere 
reproaches. Their difputes, which were carried to a 
very indecent height, tended to injure Chriftianity in 
the eyes of the weak. Theophilus, their mutual friend, 
fettled their differences; but the reconciliation was of 
fhort continuance. Rufinus having publilhed a tranfla- 
tion of the principles of Origen at Rome, was fum- 
moned to appear before Pope Anaftafius. But he made 
a fpecious apology for not appearing, and fent a vindi¬ 
cation of his work, in which he attempted to prove 
that certain errors, of which Origen had been accufed, 
were perfectly confiftent with the opinions of the ortho¬ 
dox. St Jerome attacked Rufinus’s tranflation. Rufi- 
nus compofed an eloquent reply, in which he declared 
that he was only the tranflator of Origen, and did not 
confider himfelf bound to fan&ion all his errors. Moft 
ecclefiaftical hiftorians fay that Rufinus was excommu¬ 
nicated by Pope Anaftafius ; but for this no good evi¬ 
dence has been brought. In 407, he returned to 
Rome ; but the year after, that city being threatened by 
Alaric, he retired to Sicily, where he died in 410. 

His works are, 1. A Tranflation of Jofephus; 
2. A Tranflation of feveral works of Origen; 3. A 
Latin Verfion of Ten Difcourfes of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and Eight of Bafil’s; 4. Chromatius of Aquilea 
prevailed on him to undertake a Tranflation of the Ec- 
ciefiaftical Hiftory of Eufebius, which engaged him al- 
moft ten years. He made many additions to the body 
of the work, and continued the hiftory from the 20th 
year of Conftantine to the death of Theodofius the 
Great. Many parts of this work are negligently writ¬ 
ten, many things are recorded as fa£ts without any au¬ 
thority but common report, and many things of great 
importance are entirely omitted. 5, A Vindication of 
Origen. 6. Two Apologies addreffed to St Jerome. 
7. Commentaries on the prophets Hofea, Joel, and 
Amos. 8. Lives of the Hermits. 9. An Explanation 
of the Creed. 

RUGEN, an ifland in the Baltic Sea, on the coaft 
of Pomerania, over againft Stralfund, about 23 miles 
in length and 15 in breadth, with the title of a princi¬ 
pality. It is ftrong both by art and nature, abounds in 
corn and cattle, and belongs to Sweden. The chief 
town is Bergen. E. Long. 14. 30. N. Lat. 54. 32. 

RUINS, a term particularly ufed for magnificent 
buildirfgs fallen into decay by length of time, and 
whereof there only temains a confufed heap of materials. 
Such are the ruins of the tower of Babel, of the tower 
of Belus, two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on 


the banks of the Euphrates; which are now no more Ruizia, 
than a heap of bricks, cemented with Bitumen, and 
whereof we only perceive the plan to have been fquare. 

Such alfo are the ruins of a famous temple, or palace, 
near Schiras, in Perfia, which the antiquaries will have 
to have been built by Ahafuerus, and which the Per- 
fians now call Tchelminar, or Chelminar ; q. d. the 40 
columns; becaufe there are fo many columns remaining 
pretty entire, with the traces of others ; a great quanti¬ 
ty of baffo-relievos, and unknown charadters, fufficient 
to {hew the magnificence of the antique architedfure. 

The moft remarkable ruins now exifting of whole ci¬ 
ties are thofe of Palmyra and Persepolis of the 
grandeur of which fome idea may be formed from th« 
views given in the plates referred to fromthefe articles, 
to whicn maybe added thofe of Herculaneum and 
Pompeium. The magnificent ruins ftill remaining in 
Rome, Athens, &c. of particular edifices, as temples, 
palaces, amphitheatres, aqtledu&s, baths, &c. it were 
endlefs to enumerate, and beyond the plan of this work 
to reprefsnt. 

RUIZIA, in Botany: A genus of the polyandria 
order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 37th order, 
Columnifera. The calyx is double; the external are 
triphyllous ; the internal are parted into five. The co¬ 
rolla confifts of five petals, inclining to the right hand 
fide, ana adhering to the ftamina, which are from 30 
to 40. It has ten ftyli, and as many capfuls;. Thefe 
are compreffed and membranous. In each capfule are 
two feeds. There are four fpccies, viz. 1. Cordala; 

2. Lobata ; 3. Palmata; 4. Lacinata, all natives of 
Afi4 and the Cape of Good Hope. 

RULE, in matters of Literature, a maxim, canon, 
or precept, to be obferved in any art or fcience. 

Rule, in a monaftic fenfe, a fyftem of laws or re¬ 
gulations, whereby religious houfes are governed, and 
which the religious make a vow, at their entrance, to 
obferve. Such are the rules of the Auguftins, Bene- 
didtins, Carthufians, Francifcans, &c. See Augus¬ 
tins, &c. 

Rules of Court, in law, are certain orders made 
from time to time in the courts of law, which attorneys 
are bound to obferve, in order to avoid confufion ; and 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at their peril alfo 
bound to pay obedience to rules made in court relating 
to the caufe depending between them. 

It is to be obferved, that no court will make a rule 
for any thing that may be done in the ordinary courfe ; 
and that if a rule be made, grounded upon an affidavit, 
the other fide may move the court againft it, in order 
to vacate the fame, and thereupon fliall bring into court 
a copy of the affidavit and rule. On the breach and 
contempt of a rule of court an attachment lies; but it 
is not granted for difobedience to a rule, when the party 
has -not been perfnnally ferved; nor for difobeying a 
rule made by a judge in his chamber, which is not of 
force to ground a motion upon, unlefs the fame be en¬ 
tered. 

A rule of court is granted every day the courts at 
Weftminfter fit, to prifoners of the King’^-bench or 
Fleet prifons, to'go at large about their private affairs. 

Rule of Three. See Arithmetic and Proportion. 

Rule, or Ruler, an inftrument cf wood or metal, 
with feveral lines delineated on it; of great ufe in 

prac- 
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Rum. pradtical menfuration. When a ruler has the lines of 
chords, tangents, fines, &c. it is called a plane fcale. 

RUM, a 1'pecies of brandy or vinous fpirits, diftilled 
from fugar-canes. 

Rum, according to Dr Shaw, differs from fimple 
fugar-fpirit, in that it contains more of the natural fla¬ 
vour or effential oil of the fugar-cane ; a great deal of 
raw juice and parts of the cane itfelf being often fer¬ 
mented in the liquor or folution of which the rum is 
prepared. The undtuous or oily flavour of rum is often 
fuppofed to proceed from the large quantity of fat 
uled in bailing the fngar ; which fat, indeed, if coarfe, 
will ufually give a (linking flavour to the fpirit in our 
diftillations of the fugar liquor or walh, from our re¬ 
fining fugar-houfes ; but this is nothing of kin to the 
flavour of the rum, which is really the effedt of the 
natural flavour of the cane. 

The method of making rum is this : When a fuffi- 
cient (lock of the materials are got together, they add 
water to them, and ferment them in the common me¬ 
thod, though the fermentation is always carried on 
very (lowly at firft ; becaufe at the beginning of the 
feafon for making rum in the iflands, they want yeaft 
or (bme other ferment to make it work: but by de¬ 
grees, after this, they procure a fufficient quantity of 
the ferment, which rifes up as a head to the liquor in 
the operation ; and thus they are able afterwards to 
ferment and make their rum with a great deal of ex¬ 
pedition, and in large quantities. 

When the wafh is fully fermented, or to a due degree 
of acidity, the diflillation is earned on in the common 
way, and the fpirit is made up proof: though fome- 
times it is reduced to a much greater ftrengtb, nearly 
approaching to that of alcohol or fpirit of wine ; and 
it is then called double-dtJUllcd rum. It might be eafy 
to redlify the fpirit, and bring it to much greater pu¬ 
rity than we ufually find it to be of: (or it brings over 
in the diflillation a very large quantity of the oil ; and 
this is often Co difagreeable, that the rum muft be 
fuffered to lie by a long time to mellow before it can be 
ufed ; whereas, if well redlified, it would grow mellow 
much fooner, and would have a much lei's potent fla¬ 
vour. 

The bed (late to keep rum in, both for exportation 
and other ufes, is doubtlefs that of alcohol or redli¬ 
fied fpirit. In this manner it would be tranfported in 
one half the bulk it ufually is, and might be letdown 
to the common prnol-ftrength with water when necel- 
fary : tor the common life of making punch, it would 
like wife l'erve much better in the (late of alcohol: as 
the tafte would be cleaner, and the llrength might al¬ 
ways be regulated to a much greater exudlnefs than 
in the ordinary way. 

The only ufe to which it would not fo well ferve in 
this (late, would be the common pradtice of adultera¬ 
tion among our did filers ; for when they want to mix a 
large portion of cheaper fpirit with the rum, their bufi- 
nefs is to have it of the proof-drength, and as fall of 
the flavouring oil as they can, that it may drown the 
flavour of the fpirits they mix with it, and extend its 
own. If the bufinefs of rectifying rum was more nicely 
managed, it feems a very practicable fcheme to throw 
cut fo much of the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
date of a clear fpirit, bu‘ lightly impregnated with it: 
in, this cafe it would very nearly refernble arac* as is 


proved by the mixing a very fmall quantity of it with R«nt 
a tadelefs fpirit, in which cafe the whole bears a very 11^ 
near refemblance to arac in flavour. ■ _ r ..—. 

Rum is ufually very much adulterated in Britain ; 
fome are fo bare-faced as to do it with malt-fpirit; 
but when it is done with motaffes fpirit, the tafies of 
both are fo nearly allied, that it is not eafily difeover- 
ed. The bed method of judging of it is by fetting 
fire to a little of it; and, when it has burnt away all 
the inflammable part, examining the phlegm both by 
the tade and fmell. 

Rum is a confiderable ifland, one of the Hebrides, 
or rather one continued rock, of nearly 30 miles in cir¬ 
cumference. It is the property of Mr Maclean of Coll; 
contains 300 inhabitants; grazes cattle and Iheep ; 
pays zoo 1. rent annually: but has neither kelp, free- 
done, nor lime. 

RUMELIA, in geography, the fame with ancient 
Greece ; now a part of Turkey in Europe. 

RUMEN, the paunch, or firll (lomach of fuch ani¬ 
mals as chew the cud ; thence called Ruminant Ani¬ 
mals. See Comparative Anatomy, n° 92, See. 

RUMEX, dock, in botany ; A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or¬ 
der Holoracea. The calyx is triphyllous; there are 
three connivent petals, and one triquetrous feed. There 
are 27fpecies ; of which the mod remarkable are, 

1. The patientia, commonly called patience rhubarb. 

This was formerly much more cultivated in the Britifh 
gardens than at prefent: the roots of this have been ge¬ 
nerally ufed for the monk’s rhubarb, and has even been 
thought to be the true kind; but others fuppofe the 
fecond fort (hould be ufed as fuch. The root is large, 
and divides into many thick fibres ; their outer cover is 
brown, but they are yellow within, with fome reddifli 
veins; the leaves are broad, long, and acute-pointed ; 
their footdalks are of a reddifh colour ; the flalks rife 
fix or leven feet high, and divided towards the top into 
feveral eredt branches garnifhed with a few narrow leaves, 
terminating with loofe fpikes of large (laminous flowers. 

Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by pretty large 
three-cornei'ed feeds, whofe coverings are entire, wnich. 
ripen in autumn. 

-2. The alpinus, or monk’s rhubarb, grows naturally 
on the Alps, but has long been cultivated in the Bri¬ 
tifh gardens. This hath large roots which (pread 
and multiply by their offsets: they are (horter and 
thicker than the former, are of a very dark brown on 
the outfide, and yellow within. The leaves are of the- 
round heart-fhape, (landing upon long footdalks. The 
ftalks rife from two to three feet high ; they are thick,, 
and have a few fmall roundifh leaves on the lower part; 
but the upper part is deftly garnifhed with (pikes of 
white flowers (landing eretf: clofe to the dalles. Thefe- 
appear in the latter end of May and are fucceeded by 
large triangular feeds which ripen in A vigil ft. 

3. Tlie aquaticus, or water-dock, grows naturally in 
ponds, ditches, and (landing waters, in many parts of 
Britain. It is fuppofed to be the herba Britannica of 
the ancients. It hath- large roots which ftrike deep 
into the. loofe mud, fending out leaves which are above 
two feet long. The ftalks rife five or fix feet high- 
when the plants grow in water, but in dry land iel- 
dom more than three : thefe are garniihed wiih.narrow 

leaves,. 
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Ruminant, leaves among the fpikes of flowers to the top. The 
" flowers ftand upon (lender footftalks, which are reflexed: 
tney are ot an herbaceous, colour, appear in June, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

4. The acutus, or (harp-pointed dock, (the oxyla- 
pathum of the (hops) ; but the markets are fupplied 
with roots of the common docks which are indifferently 
gathered by tjjofe who colleft them in the (hid:, where 
the kind commonly called butter-dock (from its leaves 
being ufed to wrap up butter) is much more common 
than this. The roots of this are (lender, and run down¬ 
right, fending out a few fmall fibres; the (talks rife 
about two feet high, garniihed at bottom with leaves 
four inches long, and one and an half broad in the 
middle. They are rounded at their bafe, where they 
are (lightly indented, but end in acute poinfs. From 
the joints of the (talks come out alternately long foot¬ 
ftalks,, which fuftain the (pikes of flowers, which grow 
in fmall whorls round the (talks, at about an inch di- 
ftant. 

Thefe plants are but feldom cultivated ; and fo ea- 
flly multiply by their numerous feeds, that they foon 
become troublefome weeds where they once get an en¬ 
trance. 

RUMINANT, in natural hi (lory, is applied to an 
animal which chews over again what it has eat 
before; which is popularly called chewing the cud. 
Peyer, in a treatife De Ruminantibus it Ruminatione, 
(hows that there are fome animals which really rumi¬ 
nate; as oxen, (beep, deer, goats, camels, hares, and 
fquirrels : and that there are others which only appear 
to do fo, as moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mul¬ 
lets, &c. The latter clafs, he obferves, have their (to- 
machs compofed of mufcular fibres, by which the food 
is ground up and down as in thofe which really rumi¬ 
nate. Mr Ray obferves, that ruminants are all four- 
footed, hairy, and viviparous ; fome with hollow and 
perpetual horns, others with deciduous ones. 

RUMP of the sacrifices, Mofes had ordained, 
that tire rump and fat of the (heep that were offered for 

peace-offering fhould be put upon the fire of the al¬ 
tar (Lev. iii. 9. vii. 3. viii. 25. ix. 19.). The rump 
was e deemed the mod delicate part of the animal. 

RUMPHIA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. The calyx is trifid ; the petals three; 
the fruit a trilocular plum. 

RUNfJLET, or Runlet, a fmall veffel, contain¬ 
ing; an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from 3 to 20 
gallons. 

RUNGS, in a (hip, the fame with the floor or 
ground timbers; being the timbers which conditute. 
her floor; and are bolted to the keel, whofe ends are 
rung-heads. 

RuNG-Heads, in a (hip, are made a little bending to 
direct the fweep or mold of the futtocks and navel- 
timbers ; for here the lines begin which make the com- 
pals and bearing of the (hip. 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters 
of the ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern na¬ 
tions. See Alphabet. 

RUNNER, in the fea-language, a rope belonging 
to the garnet and the two bolt-tackles. It is reeved 
in a Angle block joined to the end of a pendant: it 


has at one end a hook to hitch into any thing; and, Runniug- 
at the other, a double block, into which is reeved the Thrufli 
fall of the tackle, or the garnet, by which means it t 
purchafes more than the tackle would without it, . _ . 

RUNNING-thrush, among farriers. See Fajiri- 
ery, fedt. xliv. 

RUNNET, or Rennet, is the concreted milk found 
in the domachs of fucking quadrupeds, which as yet 
have received no other nouriflimem than their mother’s . 
milk. In ruminating animals, which have feveral do¬ 
machs, it is generally found in the lad, though fome- 
times in the next to it. If the runnet is dried in the 
fun, and then kept clofe, it may be preferved in per¬ 
fection for years.. Not only the runnet itfelf, but alfo 
the ftomach i,n which it is found, curdles milk without 
any previous preparation. But the common method 

is, to take the inner membrane of a calf’s domach, to 
clean it well, to. fait and hang it up in brown paper : 
when this is ufed the fait is wa(hed off, then it is ma¬ 
cerated in a little water during the night, and in the 
morning the infufion is poured into the milk to curdle 

it. But fee more particularly the article Cheese for 
a proper receipt to make runnet, upon which the qua¬ 
lity of the cheefe greatly depends—The medicinal qua¬ 
lities of runnet are its acrimony, its refolvent power, 
and its ufefulnefs in furfeits from food of difficult digef- 
t;on. 

RUPEE, a filver coin current in the Eaft Indies, 
worth about 2 s. 6d. derling. 

RUPERT, 01 Robert. See Robert. 

Rupert, prince palatine of the Rhine, &c. fon of 
Frederic prince eledtor palatine of the Rhine and Eli-, 
fabeth daughter to king James I. of England, was born 
in 16x9. He gave proofs of his bravery at the age 
of 13 ; and in 1642 came over into England, and offer¬ 
ed his fervice to king Charles 1 . his uncle, who gave 
him a command in his army. At Edgehill he charged 
with incredible bravery, and made a great (laughter of 
the parliamentarians. In 1644 he feized the town of 
Cirencefter ; obliged the governor of Litchfield to fur- 
render ; and having joined his brother prince Maurice, 
reduced Briftol in three days, and paffed to the relief 
of Newark. In 1644 he marched to relieve York, 
where he gave the parliamentarians battle, and entirely 
defeated their right wjng ; but Cromwell charged the 
marquis of Newcaftle with fuch an irrefiftible force, 
that prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After this 
the prince put himfelf into Briftol, which furrendered 
to Fairfax after a gallant refiftance. The king was fo 
enraged at the lofs of this city, fo contrary to his ex* 
pedtation, that he recalled all prince Rupert’s commif- 
fions, and fent him a pafs to go out of the kingdom. In 
1648 he went to France, was highly complimented by 
that court, and kindly received by king Charles II. 
who fojourned there for the time. Afterward he was 
conftituted admiral of the king’s navy ; infefted the 
Dutch (hips, many of which he took ; and having en¬ 
gaged with De Ruyter, obliged him to fly. He died 
in 1682, and was interred in king Henry VII.’s cha¬ 
pel, Weftminfter, with great magnificence. Mr Grain, 
ger obferves, that he poffelfed in a high degree that 
kind of courage whiih is better in an attack than a de¬ 
fence ; and is lefs adapted to the land fervice than that 
of the fea, where precipitate valour is in its element. 

He feldom engaged but he gained the advantage, which 
1 he 
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Rupert he generally loft by purfuing !t too far. He was bet- 
11 ter qualified to ftc-rm a citadel, or even to mount a 
Rufcus. breach, than patiently to fuftain a fiege j and would 
have farniflied an excellent hand to a general of a cool¬ 
er head. This prince is celebrated for the invention of 
prints in mezzotinto, of which he is faid to have taken 
the hint from a foldier’s feraping his rufty fufil. The 
firft print of this kind ever publilhed was done by his 
highnefs, and may be feen in the firft edition of Eve¬ 
lyn’s Sculptra. The fecret is faid to have been foon af¬ 
ter difeovered by Sherwin an engraver, who made ufe 
of a loaded file for laying the ground. The prince, 
upon feeing one of his prints, fufpedted that his fervant 
had lent him his tool, which was a channeled roller ; 
but upon receiving full fatisfadlion to the contrary, he 
made him a prefent of it. The roller was afterwards 
laid afide ; and an inftrument with a crenelled edge, 
lhaped like a Ihoemaker’s cutting-knife, was ufed in- 
ftead of it. He alfo invented a metal called by his 
name, in which guns were call; and contrived an ex¬ 
cellent method of boring them, for which purpofe a 
water-mill was eredted at Hackney-marlh, to the great 
detriment of the undertaker, as the fecret died with the 
illuftrious inventor. 

Rupert’s Drops, a fort of glafs-drops with long and 
{lender tails, which bur ft to pieces on the breaking off 
thole tails in any part; faid to have been invented by 
prince Rupert, and therefore called by his name. Con¬ 
cerning the caufe of this furprifing phenomenon fcarce 
any thing that bears the leaft appearance of probabi¬ 
lity has been offered. Their explofion is attended in 
the dark with a flafh of light; and by being boiled in 
oil, the drops are deprived of their expiofive quality. 

RUPIN, or Rapin, a town of Germany, in the 
marquifate of Brandenburg, and capital of a duchy of 
the fame name. It is divided into the Old and the New. 
The Old was nothing but an ancient caftle, very well 
furnilhed, the late king of Pruflia, before his father’s 
death, refiding there. New Rupin is feated on a lake, 
and become a confiderable place of trade, with a ma- 
nufadtory of cloth. It is alfo noted for brewers. E. 
Long. 13; 23. N. Lat. 53. o. 

RUPPlA, in botany: A genus of the tetragynia or¬ 
der, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 15th order. 
Inundata. There is neither calyx nor corolla ; but four 
pedicellated feeds. 

RUSCUS, knee-holly, or Butcher’s Broom: A 
genus of the fyngenefia order, belonging to the dioecia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the Iith order, Sarmentacea. The male calyx is 
hexaphyllous ; there is no corolla ; the nedtarinm is cen¬ 
tral, ovate, and perforated at the top. The female ca¬ 
lyx, corolla, and nectarium, are the fame as in the male; 
theie is one ftyle, with a trilocular two-feeded berry. 

The molt remarkable fpecies is the aculeatus, or com¬ 
mon butcher’s broom, common in the woods in many 
parts of England. It has roots compofed of many- 
thick fibres which twine about each other ; from which 
arife feveral ftiff green flalks about three feet high, 
fending out from their fides feveral fliort branches, gar- 
niihed with ftiff, oval, heart-fhaped leaves, placed alter¬ 
nately on every part of the ftock, ending with fharp 
prickly points. The flowers are produced in the 
middle, on the upper fide of the leaves ; they are fmall, 
Vol. XVI. 


and cut Into fix parts ; of a purple colour, fitting elide Auri, 
to the midrib. They appear in June ; and the female 
flowers are fucceeded by berries as large as cherries, of 
a fweetifh -tafte, which ripen in winter ; when they are 
of a beautiful red colour. As this plant grows wild in 
molt parts of England, it is rarely admitted into gar¬ 
dens ; but if fome of the roots are planted under tall 
trees in large plantations, they will fpread into large 
clumps; and as they retain their leaves in winter, at 
that feafon they will have a good effedt. The feeds of 
this plant generally lie a year in the ground before they 
vegetate; and the plants fo raifed are long before they 
arrive ac a fize big enough to make any figure, and 
therefore it is much better to tranfplant the roots.— 

The root of this plant is accounted aperient, and in this 
intention is fometimes made an ingredient in apozems 
and diet-drinks, for opening flight obftrudtions of the 
vifeera and promoting the fluid fecretions. This plant 
is ufed by the butchers for befoms to fweep their blocks. 
Huckfters place the boughs round their bacon and 
cheefe to defend them from the mice; for they cannot 
make their way through the prickly leaves. 

RUSH, in botany. See Juncus. 

RusH-Candles. See RuJJo-Candles. 

RUSHWORTH (John), the compiler of fome ufe- 
ful colledtions refpedting the affairs of ftate, was born 
in Northumberland (England) about the year 1607, 
and was defeended of honourable anceftors. After at¬ 
tending the univerfity of Oxford for fome time, he re¬ 
moved to Lincoln’s Inn ; but the ftudy of law not fuit- 
ing his genius, he foon deferted it, in order to feek a 
fituation where he might more eaffly gratify his love 
for political information. He frequented the meetings 
of parliament, and wrote down the fpeeches both of the 
king and members. During the fpace of 11 years, 
from 1630 to 1640, when no parliament was held, he 
was an attentive obferver of the great tranfadlions of 
ftate in the ftar-chamber, the court of honour, and ex¬ 
chequer chamber, when all the judges of England af- 
fembled there on cafes of great emergency. Nor did he 
negledt to obferve with a watchful eye thofe events 
which happened at a diftance from the capital. He 
vifited the camp at Berwick, was prelent at the battle 
of Newborn, at the treaty of Rippon, and at the great 
council of York. 

In 1640 he was appointed affiftant to Henry Elfvnge 
clerk to the houfe of commons, and thus had the belt 
opportunities of being acquainted with their debates and 
proceedings. The commons cor.fidered him as a per- 
fon worthy of confidence. In particular, they trufted 
him with carrying their meflages to the king while he 
remained at York. And when the parliament created 
Sir Thomas Fairfax their general, Ruftiworth was ap¬ 
pointed his fecretary, and difeharged the office much 
to the advantage of his mailer. When Fairfax refign- 
ed his commiffion, his fecretary returned to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was foon after (in 1651-2) chofen one of the 
committee that was appointed to deliberate concerning 
the propriety and means of altering or new-modelling 
the common law. He was eledted one of the repre- 
fentatives for Berwick upon Tweed to the parliament 
which Richard Cromwell afiembled in 1658, and was 
re-eledted by the fame town to the parliament which re- 
ftored Charles II. to the crown. 

After the Reiteration, he delivered to the king feve- 
4 A ral 
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Rtifi.- ral hooks of the privy-council, which lie had preferved 
■worth, j n In-, ov- n pofleffion during the commotions which then 
<."fl elia^ agitated the country. Sir Orlando Bridgeman keeper 
of the great feal chofe him his fecretary in 1677, an of¬ 
fice which he enjoyed as long as Sir Orlando kept the 
j'eal:. In 1678 lie was a third time chofen member for 
Berwick, and a fourth time in the enfuing parliament 
in 1679. He was-alfo a member of the parliament 
which was convened at Oxford. The different offices 
he had held afforded him favourable opportunities of 
acquirfng a fortune, or at leaft an independence ; yet, 
whether from negligence or prodigality, he was never 
poffeffed of wealth. Having run himfelf into debt, he 
was arrefted and committed to the King’s Bench pri- 
ibn, Southwark, where he lingered for the lalt fix years 
of his life in the moft deplorable condition. His me¬ 
mory and judgment were much impaired, partly by- 
age and partly by the too frequent, ufe of fpirituous li¬ 
quors. He died on the 12th of May 1690. 

His “ Hi fieri cal Collections of private Paffages in 
State, weighty Matters in Law, remarkable Proceed¬ 
ings in Parliament,” were publifhed in folio at different 
times. The firft part, comprehending the years be¬ 
tween 1618 and 1629, appeared in 1679. The copy 
had been entrufted by Oliver Cromwell to Whitelock,- 
with inftruffions to perufe and examine it. Upon pe- 
rufing it, he thought it neceffary to make fome altera¬ 
tions and additions. The fecond part was publifhed in 
1680; ,the third in 1692; the fourth and laft, which 
comes down to the year 1648, was publifhed in 1701 ; 
and altogether made feven volumes. Thefe underwent 
a fecond edition in 1721 ; and the trial of the earl of 
Strafford was added, which made the eighth. This 
work has been much applauded by thofe who condemn 
the conduff; of Charles I. and accufed of partiality by 
thofe who favour the caufe of that unhappy monarch. 
One perfon in particular, Dr John Nelfon of Cam¬ 
bridge, in a Colleffion of the Affairs of Slate publifh¬ 
ed by the command of Charles II. undertook to prove, 
“ that Rufhworth has concealed truth, endeavoured to 
vindicate the prevailing detraffions of the late times, as 
well as their barbarous affions, and with a kind of re¬ 
bound to libel the government at fecond-hand.” This 
accufation feerns to be carried too far. His principles 
indeed led him to fhow the king and his adherents in 
an unfavourable light, and to vindicate the proceedings 
of parliament; yet it cannot juftly be affirmed that 
he has mifreprefented or falfified any of the fpeeches or 
faffs which he has admitted into his colleffion. Per¬ 
haps he may have omitted fome papers merely becaufe 
■ hey were unfavourable to the party which he had 
efpoufed ; and is therefore not to be confidered as an 
impartial hiftorian who relates the whole truth, but as 
an honeft lawyer, who ftates all his faffs.fairly and can¬ 
didly, but paffes over fuch as are injurious to his client’s 
caufe. 

RUSSELIA, in botany: A genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is five-leaved ; the petals five above ; the capfule 
is one-celled and many feeded. 


RUSSIA, a very large and powerful kingdom, partly Ruffia. 
in Europe and partly in Afia, is bounded on the north by 
the Northern Ocean, or Frozen Sea; on the eaft it is Situation 
vvafhed by the Eaftern Ocean, and is divided from Ame- and extent, 
rica by Behring’s (formerly Anian) Straits, which are 
about 73 verfts (a) wide. From thence, towards the 
fouth, it extends along the chain of the Aleoutfkie cccc ^ e m 
iflandt, which approach the north-weft coaft of Ame¬ 
rica ; and from Kamtfchatka, towards the fouth-weft, 
it extends, by a chain of other ifiands, called Kourilfkie 
iflands, as far as Japan; on the fouth it borders on the 
Black Sea, on the nations which dwell at the foot of the 
Caucafxan mountains, on a part of Perfia, the Cafpian 
fea, the hordes of Kirghifkaifacki, on Ziungoria, Chi- 
nefe Mungalia and Daouria (b) ; and on the weft, on 
the Daniffi and Swediffi Lapland, the Baltic Sea, Cour- 
land, Livonia,Lithuania, Poland, and Turkey in Europe. 

Ruffia occupies more than a feventh part of the 
known continent, and nearly the 26di part of the 
whole globe. Its greateft extent from weft to eaft, 
viz. from the 39^- to 207^ degree of longitude, is 168 
degrees; and if the iflands of the Eaftern Ocean be in¬ 
cluded, it will then be 185 ; fo that the continental 
length of Ruffia, viz. from Riga to Tchoukotfkoy 
Nofs, which is the jafternmoft promontory, will con- 
ftitute about 8500 verfts. The greateft extent of this 
empire from north to fouth, that is, from the 78th to 
5o| degree of latitude, is 27-j- degrees. Hence the 
breadth of Ruffia, that is, from the Cape Taymour, 
which is the north-eaftern promontory, to Kiakhta, will 
conftitute about 3200 verfts. 

The greater part of this empire lies in the temperate 
zone, and a part of it, viz. that which is beyond the 
66 i degree of latitude, lies in the frigid zone; and the , 
whole furface contains above 2,150,000 fquare verfts. 

There therefore is not at prefent, and never has been 
in any period, an empire, the extent of which could 
be compared to that of Raffia. The length- and 
breadth of this immenfe empire, taken in a ftraight 
line, may be thus difcovered. Its furthermoft point or 
fpot on the north is the Taymour Cape, which is the 
moft north-eaftern promontory in the government of 
Tobolfk, lying in the 78th degree of latitude; its far- 
theft point on the fouth is the mouth of the river 
Soulak, falling into the Cafpian Sea in the government 
of Caucafus, lying in the 43d degree of latitude; its 
wefternmoft point is the ifland of Oezel in the govern¬ 
ment of Riga, in the 39^ degree of longitude ; and the 
furthermoft point of it on the eaft is the Tchoukot- 
fkoy Nofs, which is the moft eaftern cape in the go¬ 
vernment of Irkoutfk, lying in the 207^ degree of lon¬ 
gitude. ■ ■ 

In ancient times Ruffia was inhabited by various na- original 
tions; fuch as Hunns, Scythians, Sarm.itians, Maffa- inhabi- 
getes, Sclavonians, Cimbri, &c. of whom an account tants. 
is given under the various detached articles in this 
work. The origin of the Ruffians themfelves, though 
not prior to the ninth century, is ftill covered with 
almoft impenetrable obfcurity ; partly owing to the ig¬ 
norance and barbarity of the people, and partly to the 

miftaken 


(a) Verfta is the ufual meafure of roads in Ruffia, 1166 yards and two feet. 

(b) Daouria is that extent of land which is traverfed by the river Amour. It is fo called oh account of the 
Daouri, its ancient inhabitaijts, who were a race of the Toungoofl or Manjouri. 
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Rufiia. miftaken policy which yet prevails in the nation, of the conquefts of the two brothers were, we nave no re- _ __ 

fupprefling all accounts of their origin, and inciuiries cords to inform us of. 5. 

into their ancient ftate and fuuatic n ; of which we have Ruric, to his honour, became zealous for the itrifl R.uric the 
a remarkable inflame in the fuppreflion of a work by adminiftration of juif ice ; and iffued a command to ad nHl fove- 
profelfor Muller, intitled De Originibus Gentis et Nominis the boyars wh > poffeffed territories tinder him, to ei.ei* £ 

3 Rujfurum. cile ' c ' n an exaft and uniform manner. To this en:i v 

Origin of According to feveral authors of credit, the Ruffians it was neceffary there fliould be general laws. And 
the Ruf- derived their origin from the Slavi or Slavonians, cor- this naturally leads us to conj :<5ture, that letters were 
** aD9 ‘ ruptly called the Sclavonians, who fettled firft along not entirely unknown in his dominions. . . 

the banks of the Volga, and afterwards near the Da- The Ruffian empire continued to flourifh till the end- 
nube, in the countries named Bulgaria and Hungary: of the reign of Wolodomir, who afcended the throne 
but being driven from thence by the Romans (whom in the year 976. Having fettled the affairs of his em- 
the Ruffians call Wolochers, or Wolotaners), they firft pire in peace, he demanded io marriage the princefs 
removed to the river Boryfthenes, or Dnciper, then Anne, After to the Greek emperor Bafiiius Porphyro- 
over ran Poland, and, as is reported, built the city of genitus. His fuit was granted, on condition that he 6 
Kiow. Afterwards they extended their colonies far- fhould embrace Chriftianity. With this the Ruffian Chrifhani- 
ther north, to the rivers which run into the Ilmen lake, monarch complied; and that vaft empire was thence- ^ d ” ltro u “ 
and laid the foundation of the city of Novogorod. The forward coniidered as belonging to the patriarchate of 
towns oi Smolcnfk and Tfernikow appear alfo to have Conftantinople, Wolodomir received the name of Ba- 
been built by them, though the dates of thefe events films on the day on which he was baptized; and, 
cannot be afcertained. The moll ancient inhabitants, according to the Ruffian annals, 20,000 of his fubjefts, 


not only of Ruffia, but all over Siberia, quite to the 
borders of China, are called Tjhudi: for profeffor Mul¬ 
ler, on inquiring in thofe parts by whom the ancient 
buildings and fepulchral monuments he faw there, were 
erefted, was eveiywhere anfwered, that they were the 
works of the Tlhudi, who in ancient times had lived in 
that country. 

In the ninth century, the Scandinavians, that is, the 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated from the 
north, and, crofting the Baltic, went to feek habitations 
in Ruffia. They firft fubdued the Courlanders, Livo¬ 
nians, and Efthonians; and, extending their conqtiefts 
ftill farther, they exa&ed tribute from the Novogorodi- 
ans, fettled kings over them, and traded as far as Kiow, 
and even to Greece. Thefe new invaders were called 
- Waregers ; which, according to profeffor Muller, fig- 
nifies “ fea-faring people or, if derived from the old 
northern word war, it fignifies “ warlike men.” To 
thefe Waregers the name of Ruffes, or Ruffians, is 
thought by the moft eminent authors to owe its ori¬ 
gin ; but the etymology of the word itfelf is entirely 
4 uncertain. 

Ruffia at i n t h e fl ar k a g es 0 f which we are fpeaking, it is 
dec! in'to'a P rett Y certain that Ruffia was divided among a great 
number of number of, petty princes, who made war upon each 
p. tty king- other with the ferocity and cruelty of wild beafts ; fo 
doms. that the whole country was reduced to the utmoft mi- 
fery ; when Goftomifel, a chief of the Novogorodians, 
pitying the unhappy fate of his countrymen, and fee¬ 
ing no other method of remedying their calamities, 
advifed them to offer the government of their country 
to the Waregers. The propofal was readily accepted, 
and three princes of great abilities and valour were fent 
to govern them ; namely, Ruric, Sineus, and Truwor, 
generally fuppofed to have been brothers. The firft 
took up his refidence at Ladoga, in the principality of 
Great Novogorod; the fecond at Bielo Olero, or the 
White Lake; and the third kept his court at Ifborfk, 
or, according to others, at a fmall town, then called 
Twertzrg, in the principality of Plefkow. The three 
brothers reigned amicably, and made confiderable addi¬ 
tions to their dominions ; all of which at length devolved 
to Ruric by the death of Sineus and Truwor; but what 


were baptifed the fame day. Michael Syra, or Cyrus, 
a Greek, fent by Photius the patriarch of Conftanti¬ 
nople, was accepted as metropolitan of the whole coun¬ 
try. At the fame time, Wolodomir put away all his 
former wives and concubines, of whom he had upwards 
of 800, and by whom he had 12 foils, who were bap¬ 
tized on the fame day with himfelf. The idols of pa- 
ganifm were now thrown down; churches and mona- ^ 
fteries were erefted, towns built, and the arts began Learning 
to flourifh. The Sclavonian letters were now firft in- and the 
troduced into Ruffia; and Wolodomir fent miffionaries artsculti- 
to convert the Bulgarians; but only three or four of vutc< *' 
their princes came to him and were baptized. Thefe 
events happened in the year 987. 

Wolodomir called the arts from Greece, cultivated 
them in the peaceable periods of his reign, and reward¬ 
ed their profeffors with generofity, that he might dif- 
pel the clouds of ignorance which enveloped his coun¬ 
try, call forth the genius of his countrymen, and render 
them happy. He alfo founded public fchools, and 
enadled a law concerning the methods of inftrufting 
youth, and directing the condudt of the mafters ap¬ 
pointed to inftrufl them. He died in 1008, and, con¬ 
trary to all rules of found policy and prudence, divided f? 
his empire among his 12 fons. The confequence was, A civil 
that they fell to making war and dellroying one ano- vvar * 
ther as foon as their father was dead. Suantepolk, one 
of the brothers, having deftroyed and feized upon the 
dominions of two others, was himfelf driven out by Ja- 
riflaus, and obliged to fly to Boleflaus king of Poland. 

This brought on a dreadful war betwixt the Poles and 
Ruffians; in which the former were viftorious, and the 
latter loft a great part of their dominions, as has been 
related under the article Poland. 

Jariflaus finding himfelf unable to oppofe the king 
of Poland, now turned his arms againft the reft of his 
brothers, all of whom he difpoffeffed of their dominions, 
and feized them for himfelf. He next attacked the Cof- 
facku, over whom he gained feveral advantages. After 
which he ventured once more to try his fortune with 
Boleflaus : but in this fecond expedition he was at¬ 
tended with worfe fuccefs than before; being now re¬ 
duced to the condition of a vaffal and tributary to the 
4 A 2 viftorious 
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Ruffia. victorious monarch. However, in the reign of Miecz- 
flans II. the fuccdfor of Boleflaus, the Ruffians again 
Ruffia be- lhook off the yoke, and a lading peace was confiimed 
comes tri- by the marriage of Mieczflaus with the fitter of Wolo- 
lmtary to doinir. 

1 oland. Jariflaus now continued to enjoy the empire quietly, 
and was fo much addicted to reading, that he devoted 
even a patt of the night to his ftudies. He invited 
men of letters to his court, and caufed many Greek 
books to be tranflated into the Ruffian language. It 
was he that in the year 1019, gave the people of No- 
vogorod feveral laws, under the title of Gramota Sou- 
debnaia, to be obferved in the courts of j lattice. Theie 
are the firfl laws that were reduced to writing in Ruf- 
fia ; and, what renders them remarkable, is the confor¬ 
mity they have with thofe of the other northern na¬ 
tions. He founded a public fcbool at Novogorod, 
where he maintained and educated 300 children at his 
own expence. His court was the moft brilliant of the 
north, and furniffied an afylum to unfortunate princes. 
He died in 1052 ; and fell into the fame error which 
his father had committed, by dividing his dominions 
among his five fons. This produced a repetition of the 
bloody fcenes which had been adted by the fons of 
Wolodomir: the Poles took the advantage of the dif- 
tracled Hate of affairs to make continual inroads and 
invafions; and the empire continued in the moft deplo- 
rable fituation till the year 1237, when it was totally 
Subdued fubdued by the Tartars. We are not informed of any 
by the Tar-particulars of this remarkable event, further than that 
tars< innumerable multitudes of thefe barbarians, headed by 
their khan Batto, or Battus, after ravaging great part 
of Poland and Silefia, broke fuddenly into lluffia, where 
they committed the greateft cruelties. Moft of the 
Ruffian princes, among whom was the great duke 
George Sevoloditz, were made prifoners, and racked to 
death ; and, in fhort, none found mercy but fuch as ac¬ 
knowledged themfelves the fubjedts of the Tartars. The 
imperious conqueror impofed upon the Ruffians every 
thing jthat is moft mortifying in flavery; infilling that 
they Ihould have no other princes than fuch as he appro¬ 
ved of; that they Ihould pay him yearly a tribute, to be 
brought by the fovereigns themfelves on foot, who 
were to prefent it humbly to the Tartarian ambaffador 
on horfeback. They were alfo to proitrate themfelves 
before the haughty Tartar ; to offer him milk to drink ; 
and, if any drops of it fell down, to lick them up ; a 
lingular mark of fervility, which continued near 260 
11 years. 

The em- George Sevoloditz was fucceeded by his brother Mi- 
jiire haralT-chael Sevoloditz Zernigoufki ; who oppofed the Tar- 
ed by inter- tarS} was defeated by them, and loft his life. He 
P* UJ ‘ c “" left three fons, Feodor, Alexander, and Andrew, whofe 
wars with each other ended in the death of them all. 
A fon of Alexander, and of the fame name, was then 
placed on the throne by the Tartars ; and his fon Da- 
nilow, or Daniel Alexandrovitz, removed his court 
from Wolodimir to Mofcow, where he firft affumed the 
title of Great duke of Wolodimir and Mofcow. Daniel 
Alexandrovitz left two fons, Gregory and John ; the 
former of whom, named Kalita , from a purfe he ufed 
always to carry about him filled with money for the 
poor, afcended die throne ; but he was foon affaffinated 
by another prince named Demetri Michaelovitz, who 
was himfelf put to death for it by the Tartars; and 


John, likewife fumamed Kalita, was then made czar. RuiTh, 

1 his John left three fons, John, Simon, and. Andrew ; 
and the eldeft of thefe, commonly called Ivan Irani, 
ritz, was made czar, with the approbation of the Tar¬ 
tars, on whom he was dependent. 

During thefe feveral reigns, which fill a fpace of up¬ 
wards of 100 years, and which all hiftorians have paffed 
over for want of records concerning them, the miferies . I? 
of a foreign yoke were aggravated by all the calamities te r na i ene- 
of inteftine difcord and war; whilft the knights of Li- miss, 
vonia, or brothers of the fhort-fword; as they are fome- » 
times called, a kind of military order of religious, on 
one fide, and the Poles on the other, catching at the 
opportunity, attacked Ruffia, and took feveral of its 
towns, and even fome confiderable countries. The 
Tartars and Ruffians, whofe interefts were in this cafe 
the fame, often united to oppofe their common ene¬ 
mies ; but were generally worfted. The Livonians 
took Plefkow ; and the Poles made themfelves matters 
of Black Ruffia, the Ukraine, Podolia, and the city of 
Kiow. Cafimir the Great, one of their kings, carried 
his conquefts ftill farther. He afferted his pretenfions 
to a part of Ruffia, in right of his relation to Boleflaus 
duke of Halitz, who died without iffue, and forcibly 
poffeffed himfelf of the duchies of Perzemyflia, Plalitz, 
and Luckow, and of the dillridls of Sanock, Luback- 
zow, and Trebowla; all which countries he made a 
province of Poland. 

The newly-conquered Ruffians were ill-difpofed to 
brook the government of the Poles; whofe laws and 
cuftoms were more contrary to their own than thofe of 
the Tartars had been. They joined thejatter to rid 
themfelves of the yoke ; and affembled an army nume¬ 
rous enough to overwhelm all Poland, but deftitute of 
valour and difcipline, Cafimir, undaunted by this de¬ 
luge of barbarians, prefented himfelf at the head of a 
few troops on the borders of the Viftula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire. 

Demetrius Ivanovitz, fon of Ivan Ivanovitz, who 
commanded in Mofcow, made frequent efforts to rid 
himfelf of the galling yoke. He defeated in feveral 
battles Maymay khan of the Tartars ; and, when con¬ 
queror, refufed to pay them any tribute, and affumed 
the title of great duke of Mufcovy. But the oppreffors A * at ar . 
of the north returned in greater numbers than before ; my cut in 
and Demetrius, at length overpowered, after a ftruggle pieces by , 
of three years, perifiied with his whole army, which, the Tar_ ' 
if we may credit hiftorians, amounted to upwards of tarSl 
240,000 men. 

Bafilius Demetrivitz revenged his father’s death. 

He attacked his enemies, drove them out of his domi¬ 
nions, and conquered Bulgaria. He made an alliance 
with the Poles, whom he could not fubdue ; and even 
ceded to them a part of his country, on condition that 
they fhould help him to defend the reft againfl any new 
incurfions of the Tartars. But this treaty was a weak 
barrier againft ambition. The Ruffians found new ene¬ 
mies in their allies; and the Tartars foon returned.— 

Bafilius Demetrivitz had a fon who was called after 
his name, and to whom the crown ought naturally to 
have defcended. But the father, fufpedting his ligiti- 
macy, left it to his own brother Gregory, a man of a 
fevere and tyrannical difpofition, and therefore hated by 
the people, who afferted the fon’s right, and .proclaim¬ 
ed him their fovereign. The Tartars took cognizance 

of 
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Ruflia, of the difpute, and terminated it in favour of Bafilius; 
upon which Gregory had recourfe to arms, drove his 
nephew from Mofcow to the principality of Uglitz, 
and forcibly ufurped and kept poffeffion of his throne. 
Upon the death of Gregory, Bafilius leturned to Mof¬ 
cow ; but Andrew and Demetrius, fons of the late 
ufurper, laid fiege to that city, and obliged him to re¬ 
tire to the monaftery of Troitz, where they took him 
prifoner, with his wife and fon, and put out his eyes: 
hence the appellation of jemnoi, “ blind,” by which 
this Bafilius is diftinguifhed. The fubjedts of this un¬ 
fortunate prince, incenfed at the cruel treatment he had 
received, forced the perpetrators of it to fly to Novo- 
gorod, and reinftated their lawful fovereign at Mofcow, 
14 where he died. 

John Bafi- In the midft of this general confufion, John Bafilo- 
lovitz I. re- v ; tz J. by his invincible fpirit and refined policy, be- 
affairTof * came both conqueror and deliverer of his country, 
Ruflia and Imd the fir ft foundation of its future grandeur. 

Obferving with indignation the narrow limits ot his 
power at his acceffion to the throne, after the death ot 
his father Bafilius the Blind, he began immediately to 
revolve within himfelf the means of enlarging his do¬ 
minions. Marriage, though he had in reality no re¬ 
gard or inclination for women, feemed to him one of 
the belt expedients lie could begin with; and accord¬ 
ingly he demanded and obtained Maria, filler of Mi¬ 
chael duke of Twir ; whom he foon after depofed, un¬ 
der pretence of revenging the injuries done to his fa¬ 
ther, and added this duchy to his own territories of 
Mofcow. Maria, by whom he had a fon named 'John, 
who died before him, did not live long ; and upon her 
death he married Sophia, daughter of Thomas Paleo- 
logus, who had been driven from Conftantinople, and 
forced to take fhelter at Rome, where the pope por¬ 
tioned this princefs, in hopes of procuring thereby 
great advantages to the Romifti religion ; but his expec¬ 
tations were fruftrated, Sophia being obliged to con¬ 
form 'to the Greek church after her arrival in Ruflia. 
What could induce Bafilovitz to feek a confort at fttch 
a diftance, is nowhere accounted for ; unlefs it be, that 
he hoped by this means to eftablifh a pretenfion to the 
empire of the eaft, to which her father was the next 
heir : but however that may be, the Ruffians certainly 
owed to this alliance their deliverance from the Tartar 
yoke. Shocked at the fervile homage ex aided by thofe 
proud vidors, her hufband going to meet their ambaf. 
fadors at fome diftance from the city, and Handing to 
hear what they had to fay ; wliilft they were at dinner, 
the Tar ’"Sophia told him, that fhe was furprifed to find that ffie 
18 a had married a fervant to the Tartars. Nettled at this 
reproach, Bafilovitz feigned himfelf ill when the next 
deputation from the Taitars arrived, and under that 
pretence avoided a repetition of the ftipulated humi¬ 
liating ceremonial. Another circumftance equally dif- 
pleafing to this princefs was, that the Tartars had, by 
agreement, within the walls of the palace of Mofcow, 
houfes in which their minifters refided; to fliow their 
power, and at the fame time watch the adions of the 
great duke. To get rid of thefe, a formal embafly 
was fent to the Tartarian khan, to tell him, that So¬ 
phia having been favoured with a vifion from above, 
ordering her to build a temple in the place where thofe 
houfes Hood, her mind could not be at eafe till fhe had 
fulfilled the divine command ; and therefore his leave 
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was defired 10 pull them down, and give Lis people 
others. The khan confented : the houfes within the 
Kremlin were deniolifhed ; and.no new ones being pro¬ 
vided, the Tartar refidents were obliged to leave Mof¬ 
cow ; their prince not being able to revenge, this breach 
of promife, by reafon of a war he was then engaged 
in with the Poles. Bafilovitz taking advantage of 
this circumftance, and having in the mean time confi- 
derably increafed his forces, openly difclaimsd all feb- 
jedtion to the Tartars, attacked their dominions, and 
made himfelf mafter of Cafan, where he was folemnly 
crowned with the diadem of that kingdom, which is 
faid to be the fame that is now ufed for the coronation 
of the Ruffian fovereigns. The province of Permia, 
with great part of Lapland and Aiiatic Bulgaria, loon 
iubmitted to him ; and Great Novogorod, a city then 
fo famous that the Ruffians ufed to exprefs its vaft im¬ 
portance by die proverbial expreffion of, Who can re- 
JJi God and the Great Novogorod ? was reduced by his 
generals after a feven years fiege, and yielded him an 
immenfe treafure; no lefs, fay fome writers, than 300 
cart loads of gold and filver, and other valuable efFedts- 
Alexander Witold, waiwode of Lithuania, was in pof-. 
feffion of this rich place, from which he had exadied 
for fome years an annual tribute of 100,000 rubles, a 
prodigious fum for thofe days and for that country. 

When it was taken by John Bafilovitz, he, the bet¬ 
ter to fecure his conqueft, put it under the protedlion 
of the Poles, voluntarily rendered himfelf their tribu¬ 
tary for it, and accepted a governor fiom the hand of 
their king Cafimir, a weak and indolent prince, from 
whom he well knew he had nothing to fear. The No- 
vogorodians continued to enjoy all their privileges till 
about two years after ; when John, ambitious of reign¬ 
ing without controul, entered their city with a nume¬ 
rous retinue, under pretence of keeping to the Greek 
faith, he being accufed of an intention to embrace the 
Romifti religion; and with the afliftance of the arch- 
bifhop Theophilus, fhipped them all of their remaining 
riches. He then depofed the treacherous prelate, and 
eftablifhed over Novbgorod new magiftrates, creatures 
of his own ; deftroying at once, by this means, a whole 
city, which, had its liberties been protedled, and its trade 
encouraged, might have proved to him an inexhauftible 
fund of wealth. All the north beheld with terror and. 
aftonifliment the rapid increafe of the vigor’s power : 
foreign nations courted his alliance ; and the feverul 
petty princes of Rulfia fubmitted to him without refin¬ 
ance, acknowledging themfelves his vaflals. 

The Poles, however, complained loudly of his late 
breach of frith in regard to Novogorod, and threatened 
revenge : upon which Bafilovitz, elated with his fuc- 
cefies, with the riches he had amafied, and with the 
weak condition of moft of his neighbours, fent a body 
of troops into Lithuania, and foon became mafter of Invaiks Li- 
feveval of its towns, Cafimir applied for afliftance to t,lu . nia anti 
Matthias king of Hungary : but was anfwered by this p 5i ‘ gf:s tiic 
laft, that his own foldiers were quite undifeiplined ; ° 
that his auxiliaries had lately mutinied for want of pay 
and that it was impoffible for him to raife a new army 
cut of the neighbouring countries. The Polifh mo¬ 
narch in this diftrefs was obliged to purchafe of John 
a cefl'ation of arms for two years, during which the 
Mufcovite made new acceffions to his dominions. 

The dukes of Servia, whofe territories-were about 
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Ruflin. 500 miles in extent, had lorg thought themfelves ill 
ulcd by the Lithuanians on account of their religion, 
which was that if the Greek church ; and wanted to 
withdraw from their fubjedion to Poland, and put 
themfelves under the protedion of Ruffia. The follow¬ 
ing accident afforded them the wiflied-for pretence. 
Their envoys arriving at Wilna, defired admittance to 
the king’s prefence : which being refufed, one of them 
endeavoured to force his way in ; but the porter fliut 
19 the door rudely againft him, and in fa doing broke one 
! ervia lul> 0 f jjj s fi n g ers . The fervant was immediately put to 
to death for this offence : but the Servians, by no means 
fatisfied with that, returned home in a great fury, and 
prevailed upon their countrymen to fubmit themfelves 
and their country to the Mufcovites. Cafxmir made 
feveral attempts to recall them, but to no purpofe. 

Matthias king of Hungary dying about this time, 
two of his fons, Uladiflaus, then king of Bohemia, and 
John Albert, contended for the vacant crown. Cafimir 
wanted to give it to the latter, whom he accordingly 
affifted to the utmoft of his power ; and to enable him 
the better fo to do, though he was in great want of 
money as well as men, he purchafed a renewal of the 
truce with the Ruffians, and thereby gave John Bafi- 
lovitz time to eftablifh himfelf in his new acquifi- 
tk>ns. 

Cafimer died in the year 1492, and was fucceeded 
on the throne of Poland by his fon John Albert, who, 
totally difregarding the Ruffians, involved himfelf un- 
neceffarily in a war with the brave Stephen duke of 
Moldavia : and, though he had at the fame time both 
the Tartars, and Turks againft him, his propenfity to 
pleafure, and his lafcivious difpofition, rendered him fo 
indolent, that he not only did not fo much as attempt 
to moleft Bafilowitz in any of his poffeffions, but con- 
ao eluded a peace with him on terms very advantageous 
Concludes t 0 the latter ; and even entered into a treaty, by which 
an adyan- ftjp U lated not to affift the Lithuanians, though they 
treaty'with had c h°f en his brother Alexander for their duke, in 
the foies. cafe the Ruffians fhould attack them, as it was fuppo- 
fed they would. Alexander thinking to parry the in¬ 
conveniences of this agreement, and to guard againft 
the defigns of his enemies, demanded in marriage Ba- 
filowitz’s daughter, Helena, by his fecond wife Sophia, 
and obtained her. The Lithuanians then flattered 
themfelves with a profped of tranquillity: but the am¬ 
bitious czar, for Bafilovitz had affumed that title fince 
his conqueft of Cafan, aiming only at the increafe of 
dominion, foon found a pretence to break with his new 
allies, by alleging, that Polifii Ruffia, as far as the ri¬ 
ver Berezina, had formerly belonged to his anceftors, 
and therefore fhould be his; and that Alexander, by 
his mariiage-contrad, had engaged to build a Greek 
church at Wilnaw for his Ruffian confort, which he had 
•not done, but on the contrary endeavoured to force 
the Poliih Ruffians to embrace the religion of the 
church of Rome. In confequer.ee of this plea, he fent 
ai into the territories of his fon-in-law, by different ways 
His fuccefs three armies, which reduced feveral places, deftroyed 
ir. Lithua- t jje country about Smolenfko, and defeated the Lithu- 
ala ' anian field-marfhal Oftrofky near the river Wedrafch, 

where he fell unawares into an ambufh of the Ruffians. 
Alexander raifed a new army of Silefians, Bohemians, 
and Moravians; but they came too late, the Ruffians 
having retired with their plunder. Elated by their 


fuccefs againft the Lithuanians, they invaded Livonia Ruffia. 
in the year 15^2, with 130,000 men: but Walter Von 
Plettenberg, grand-mafter of the knights of the crofs, Is defeated 
with only 12,000 men, gave them a total overthrow ; in Livonia, 
killing xo,ooo of his enemies, with fcarce any lois on and obliged 
his own fide. Bafilovitz difpirited by this defeat, and t0 re£ir * 
being then engaged in a war with the Tartars, the 
Poles, and the city of Plefhow, immediately difpatched 
an embaffy to Plettenberg, and concluded a truce with 
him for 50 years. At the fame time he begged of 
that general to fend to Mofcow, that he might fee him, 
one of the iron-dragoons, as he ca led them, who had 
performed wonders in the- late engagement. Von Plet¬ 
tenberg readily complied; and the czar, (truck with 
admiration, rewarded the cuiraffier’s accomplifhmehts 
with confiderable honours and prefents. 

Alexander had been eleded king of Poland upon 
the death of his brother John Albert, which happened 
in the beginning of this year: but the Poles refufed 
to crown his confort Helena, becaufe (he adhered to 
the Greek religion. Provoked at this affront, and pro¬ 
bably (till more ttimulated by ambition, Bafilovitz re- 
folved again to try his fortune with them ; and accord- 
ingly ordered his fon Demetrius, now the eldeft, to 
march againft Smolenfko, and reduce that city. The 
young prince did all that could be done : but the vi¬ 
gorous refiftance of the befieged, and the arrival of the 
king of Poland with a numerous army, obliged the 
Ruffians to raife the fiege and return home ; and the 
czar was glad to make a frefh truce with the Poles for 
fix years, upon the eafy terms of only returning the 
prifoners he had taken. Some writers fay, that flying 
into a violent paffion with his fon the moment he faw 
him, and imputing the mifearriage of this expedition 
to his want of courage or conduit, he gave him a blow 
which laid him dead at his feet; to which is-added, 
that remorfe for this rafh adion carried his father to 
his grave : but this account is not confirmed by authors 
whofe authority can be relied on. Certain it is, how¬ 
ever, that neither of them long furvived this event; and 
that Demetrius died firft; for Sophia, who had gained 
an abfolute afeendant over her hufband, and wanted to 
give the fovereignty to her own children, perfuaded 
him by varicus artful infmuations to fet afide and im- 
prifon his grandfon Demetrius, the only child of the 
late John, whom he had by his firft wife Maria, and 
declare her then eldeft fon, Gabriel, his fucceffor. Age 
and infirmities had rendered the czar fo weak, that he 
blindly followed the iniquitous advice; but fhortly af¬ 
ter finding his end approach, he fent for young De¬ 
metrius, expreffed great repentance for his barbarity a - 
towards him, and on his death-bed declared him his He dies 
lawful fucceffor. He died in November 1505, after a an( l isfuo 
reign of 55 years; leaving behind him an immenfe ? ecd / d b 7 
territory, chiefly of his own acquiring. his fon who 

The czar was no fooner dead, than his fon Gabriel name of 
Ivanovitz, at the inftigation of his mother Sophia,'Bafilius. 
put an end to the life of the young Demetrius, by 
confining him in prifon, where he perifhed with hunger 
and cold; after which Gabriel was crowned by the name 
of BafiHas , and took the title of czar, as well as all 
the other titles belonging to the fovereignty. On his 
acceffion to the throne he expected that the Poles would 
be in confufion about the election of a new fovereign ; 
but his expedations being defeated by their unanimous 
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Ruflla. eleffion of Sigifmund I. a prince of a mild and peace- 
able difpofition, he fent an army into Lithuania, and 
24 laid fiege to Smolenflto. The place made a brave re- 
Fefl-'ov/ 3 ^ft ance > till news arrived that the crown-troops of Pq- 
and Smc- land were coming to their affiftance, with the addition- 
Itnifco. al aid of 80,000 Crim Tartars; on which the Ruf¬ 
fians returned home with the utmoft precipitation. 
They were, however, quickly followed by the Poles, 
who reduced the czar to fubmit to fuch terms as they 
pleafed to impofe. Bafilius remained quiet till he 
thought himfelf capable of revenging the ii,juries he 
had fuftained ; after which, pretending to let out upon 
fome other expedition, he marched with a numerous 
army, and encamped in the neighbourhood of PSeflcow, 
where the Poles, prefuming on the late treaty, re¬ 
ceived him as a friend and ally. But in the mean time 
the Mufcovite priefts of the Greek church preached to 
their hearers concerning the expediency of having a fo- 
vereign of their own religion ; and brought them to 
fuch a height of enthufiafm,that they murdered their ma- 
giftrates, and opened their gates to the czar, who made 
them all Haves, and fent them away to different parts, 
replacing them with Mufcovites, the better to fecure 
his conqueft. Soon after he took alfo the city of Smo- 
lenlko ; and the Swedes, alarmed at his rapid progrefs, 
defired a prolongation of the truce, at that time fub- 
fifting between the two Hates, for 60 years longer. 
The duchy of Lithuania was the great objeft of the 
defigns of Bafilius; and to accomplilh his delign, 
he ordered Ivan Czeladin, a man of great refolution, 
and enterprizing even to rafhnefs, to march thither with 
But U ut- 80,000 men. The army of the Poles did not exceed 
terly de- 35,000 men, but was commanded by a moll experien- 
feated by C ed general. The two armies met on the oppolite 
the Poles. b an k s 0 f the Dneiper, near Orfova, and the Poles paf- 
fed that river in fight of their enemies. Czeladin’s 
officers advifedhim to fall upon the enemy when about 
half of them had crolfed the river ; but that general, 
too confident of fuccefs, replied, that the other half 
would then run away, and he was determined to gain 
a complete vidtory. The Lithuanians began the attack, 
but were repulfed by the Ruffians; who imprudently 
following them, loft an advantageous fituation, and 
found themfelves at once expcfed to the fu 1 fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. The Polilh cavalry then ruflied 
in among them fword in hand, and made dreadful 
havoc ; the trembling Ruffians fcarce even attempt¬ 
ing to defend themfelves. Thofe who endeavoured 
to fly, fell into the Dneiper and were drowned ; and 
all the reft, including Czeladin himfelf, were made 
flaves. 

Diftrefs of Bafilius was at Smolenfko when he received the news 
Bafiliur. 0 f this dreadful defeat; on which he immediately fled 
to Mofcow, where his danger increafed daily. The 
Crim-Tartars ravaged his dominions, and the empe¬ 
ror Maximilian, with whom he h,;d been in alliance, 
deferted him ; his troops were utterly defeated in Li- 
vionia, where he was obliged to fubmit to a peace on 
difhonourable terms ; but what thefe terms were hi- 
ftorians do not inform us. In the mean time, the king 
of Poland ftirred up the Tartars to invade Ruffia, 
while the Ruffian monarch in his turn endeavoured to 
excite them to an invafion of Poland. Thefe barba¬ 
rians, equally treacherous to both parties, firft inva¬ 
ded and ravaged Podolia, a province of Poland j and 


their having invaded Ruffia-and defeated the armies of 
the czar in the year 1521, they poured in thither in 
fuch incredible multitudes, that they quickly made XUSa >«.- 
themfelves matters of Mofcow. An army, which had tai: ~ n l.f 
been fent to oppofe their progrefs, was defeated near theIa ‘‘ 
the river Occa; and the czar’s brother Andrew, who 
commanded it, was the very firft who fled. Bafilius 
with great difficulty made his way to Nfvogorod ; lb 
terrified, that he hid himfelf by the way under a hay¬ 
cock, to avoid a ftraggling party of the enemy. The 
Tartars, however, foon obliged him to fign a writing, 
by which he acknowledged himfelf their vuflal, and 
promifed to pay them a tribute of fo much a head for 
every one of his fubje&s. Befidcs this, Machrnetgerei, 
the commander of the Tartars, caufed his own flatue 
to be fet up. at Mofcow, as a mark of his fovereignty ; 
compelled Bafilius to return to his capital, to bring 
thither in perfon the firft payment of this tribute, and, 
as a token of liis fubmiffion, to proftrate himfelf before 
his ftatne. Machrnetgerei then left Mofcow, and re¬ 
turned home with an immenfe booty, raid upwards of 
80,000 prifoners, who were made flaves, and fold like 
cattle to the Turks and other enemies of the Chriflian 
name. In his way back he attempted to take the city 
of Rezan ; but was repulfed with confiderable lofs by 
Iwan Kowen, who commanded in that place fer the 
Ruffians. Here the Tartar general r.arrowly efcaped 
with his life, his coat being fhot through with a mu- 
fket-ball ; and the Mufcovites pulled down his ftatne, 
and broke it to pieces as foon as the conquerors had left 
them. 

The Tartars were no fooner gone, than Bafilius be¬ 
gan to talk in a high ftrain of the revenge he intended 
to take of them ; but was never able to execute his 28 
threats. He died in 1533; and was fucceeded by his s - s 
fon Ivan or John Bafilovitz, an infant of five years fucceeded 
of age. by his fon 

During the minority of the young prince, his two John Eafi- 
uncles Andrew and George endeavoured to deprive lovitz I1- 
him of the crown ; but their attempts were defeated by 
the care and aftivity of his guardians ; and the Poles 
alfo immediately commenced hoftilities, but could make 
little progrefs. The new czar, as foon as he entered 
the 19th year of his age, fliowed an inclination for re- 
feuing his fubjefts out of that defperate ftate of igno¬ 
rance and barbarifm in which they had been hitherto a? 
immerfed. He fpent a fplendid embafly to the emperor ^" ,s 
Charles V. who was then at Augfturg, to defire the ) J-, t8 . ks v 
renewal of the treaty of friendfhip wffiich had been con- !1 “‘ LS * 
eluded with his father Maximilian ; and offering to en¬ 
ter into a league with him againft the Turks, as ene¬ 
mies to the Chriftian religion ; for his farther informa¬ 
tion in which, particularly in regard to the doArine 
and ceremonies of the Latin church, he requefted that 
his ambaflador might be allowed to fend from Germany 
to Ruffia proper priefts to inftruA him and his fubjects. 

With thefe he likewife defired to have fome wife and 
experienced ftatefmen, able to civilize the wild people 
under his government; and alfo, the better to help to 
polifii them, he requefted that he would fend mecha¬ 
nics and artifts of every kind; in return for all whien 
he offered to furnifh two tons of gold yearly, for 20 
years together, to be employed in the war againft the 
Turks. The emperor readily agreed to the defire of 
the czar; and the Ruffian ambaflador acccrdingly en- 
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gaged i.pwards of 300 German artitls, who were di- 
reifteJ to repair to Lubec, in order to prefeed from 
fhe Ger- thence to Livonia. But the Lubeckers, who were 
nan artifta very powerful at that time, and aimed at nothing l'efs 
r' C 'th" t L^ t ® lan ^ le engrofling of the whole commerce of the 
Ackers U " nort ^» flopped them, and reprefented ftrongly to the 
!rom c; n ; n g emperor, in the name of all the merchants in Livonia, 
•3 Rufus, the dangerous conference of thus affording inflrudtions 
to the Ruffians, who would foon avail themfelves of it 
to ruin their trade, and diftrefs the fubjefts of his im¬ 
perial majefty. The workmen and others intended for 
Ruffia were eafdy prevailed upon to return to their re- 
fpeflive homes; and the czar’s ambaflador was arrefted 
upon his arrival at Lubec, and imprifoned there at the 
ftiit of the Livonians: however, he made his efcape 
ihortly after ; and the czar, though provoked to the 
laft degree at the behaviour of the Lubeckers, was ob¬ 
liged for fome time to fufpend his refentment. 

The firft enterprife of Bafilovitz now was againft 
the Tartars of Cafan, who had hitherto been fach for¬ 
midable enemies. In this he was attended with great 
fucrefs; the whole territory was conquered in feven 
years ; but the capital, named alfo Cafan , being well 
fortified and bravely defended, made fuch refinance as 
quite difheartened the befiegers, and made them think 
of abandoning their enterprife. Bafilovitz being in¬ 
formed of this, haftened to them with a confiderable 
reinforcement, endeavoured to revive their drooping 
courage, and exhorted them to pufh the fiege with 
redoubled vigour. However, the greater part, deaf 
to all his remonftrances, after loudly infilling upon a 
peace with the Tartars, and leave to return home, 
proceeded to mutiny, and fell Upon their comrades who 
were for continuing the war. Bafilovitz, alarmed at 
this event, rnfhed in among the combatants, and with 
great difficulty parted them : but neither, menaces nor 
intreaties, nor even a promife of giving them the 
whole plunder of the city if they took it, could prevail 
on them to continue the war. Their rage at laft 
prompted them to threaten the life of their fovereign ; 
who, to provide for his own fafety, was obliged to 
make the beft of his way to Molcow ; and the muti¬ 
neers, no longer regarding any command, inftantly re¬ 
turned thither. 

Bafilovitz, though juftly incenfed 'at this infolence, 
took a method of punifhing it which does honour to 
his humanity. .Having felefted a guard of 2000 of 
his bell troops, he ordered a great feall, to which he 
invited his principal nobles and officers, to each of 
whom, according to the Ruffian cullom, he gave very 
rich garments. The chief of the feditious were clo¬ 
thed in black velvet; and after the dinner was over, 
he made a fpeech to the whole company, fetting forth 
the behaviour of his troops before Calan, their con¬ 
tempt of his commands, and their confpiracy to take 
away his life : to which he added, that he was doubly 
ferry to find the inlligators of fuch wickednefs among 
thole who were ftyled, and who ought to be, his faith¬ 
ful counfellors ; and that thofe who knew themfelves 
to be guilty of fuch atrocious wickednefs could not 
do better than voluntarily to fobmit themfelves to his 
mercy. Upon this, moll of them immediately threw 
themfelves at his feet, and implored his pardon. Some 
of the molt criminal were executed, but the reft were 
only imprif ned. # 
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Immediately after this punifliment of the rebels, RuIIis. 
Bafilovitz marched with a frelh army to re-inveft Ca- 
fan before the Tartars had time to recover themfelves. The capital 
The befieged Hill made an obftinate defence, and the of Cafan 
Ruffians again began to be difpirited ; upon which the again be- 
czar ordered his pioneers to undermine the walls of®^ e ^ an ^ 
the citadel, a pradtice then quite unknown to the Tar- ta en ' 
tars. This work being completed, he diredted his 
priefts to read a folemn mafs to the whole army, at 
the head of which he afterwards fpent fome time in 
private prayer, and then ordered fire to be fet to the 
powder, which adted fo effedlually, that great part of 
the foundation was immediately blown up, and the 
Mufcovites rufhing into the city, flaughtered all be¬ 
fore them ; while the afloniilied Tartars, crowding 
out at the oppofite gate, crofted the river Cafanka, and 
fled into the forefts. Among the prifoners taken on 
this occafion were Simeon king of Cafan with his queen ; 
both of whom were fent to Mofcow, where they were 
treated with the utmoft civility and refpedt. 34 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, Bafilovitz invaded the Aftracan 
country of Aftracan, the capital of which he foon re- reduced. 

1 duced ; after which he prepared to revenge himfelf on 
the Livonians for their behaviour in flopping the Ger¬ 
man artifts. John Bafilovitz I. had concluded a truce 
with this people for 50 years; which being now 
expired, Iodocus, archbifhop of Dorpt and canon 
of Munfter- in Weftphalia, fenfible of the danger to 
which he was expofed by the vicinity of the Ruffians, 
requefted the czar to give him a prolongation of the ^ 
truce. Bafilovitz defired him to choofe whether he Negocia- 
would have a truce for five years longer, on condition tion with 
that all the inhabitants of his archbifliopric ffiould pay theLivo- 
to him the annnal tribute of a fifth part of a ducat for n * ans ‘ 
each perfon, which the people of Dorpt had formerly 
agreed to pay to the grand-dukes of Plefkow; or, for 
20 years, on this farther condition that he and the Li¬ 
vonians fhould rebuild all the Ruffian churches which 
had been demoliflied in their territories at the time of 
the reformation, and allow his fubjefls the free exer- 
cife of their religion. Iodocus evaded an anfwer as 
long as he could: but finding at laft that the affair 
grew ferious, he levied a confiderable fum from his 
-fubje&s, and fled with it to Munfter, where he re¬ 
signed his prebend and married a wife. His fucceffor, 
whofe name was Herman, and the deputies from Livo¬ 
nia, accepted of the conditions, and fwore to obferve 
them; with this additional claufe, that the priefts of 
the Romiffi communion fliould be exempted from pay¬ 
ing tribute. , 

But though the Livonians fwore to the obfervation Their 
of thefe terms, they were at that very time in treaty treachery, 
with Guftavus Vafa, king of Sweden, to join them in 
attacking Ruffia. The king of Sweden very readily 
complied with their defires; upon winch Bafilowitz 
invaded Finland. Guftavus advanced againft him with 
a powerful army; but as neither the Poles nor Livo¬ 
nians gave him any affiftance, he was obliged to con¬ 
clude a treaty with the czar, and foOn after to eva¬ 
cuate the country. F nland was at this time governed Stated 
by William of Furllenberg grand-mafter of the Li- Finland, 
venian knights, and the archbi^op of Riga, witn fome 
Other prelates ; between whom a quarrel happened 
about this time, which foon facilitated the defigns of 
Bafilovitz on the country. The archbifhop, after at¬ 
tempting 
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tempting to fet himfelf above the grand-mafter even in oppofition. At lad, Gothard Kettler, grand-mafter of 
civil affairs, and to perl'ecute thofe who adhered to the the knights of Livonia, intreated Chriflian III. king of 
confellion of Augfburg, chofe for his coadjutor in the Denmark to take Riga, Revel, and the countries of 
archbifhopric of Riga Chriftopher duke ot Mecklen- Garnland, Wirrland, and Eflhonia, under his protec- 
burg. From the abilities and haughty temper of this tion; but the advanced age of that monarch, the di¬ 
lord, the Livonian knights apprehended that they had dance of the places,, and the want of diffident power to 
reafon to fear the fame fate which had befallen the Teu- withdand fo potent an adverfary, made him decline the 
tonic order in Piuffia ; and the dep itfelf was, befides, offer. However, he affided them with fome money and 
unprecedented, and contrary to the edablilhed laws of powder, of which they dood greatly in need. Having 
the country. Thefe difcontents were heightened by then applied, without fuccefs, fird to the emperor ot 
letters faid to be intercepted from the archbilhop to his Germany, and then to the court of Sweden, Kettler 
brother Albert duke of Pruffia, inviting this lad to- put himfelf under the protedlion of the Poles, who had 
tally to fupprefs the order of Livonian knights, and hitherto been fuch formidable enemies to the Ruffians, 
to fecularize their poffeffions, efpeciaily in Finland; fo In the mean time the latter purfued their conqueds; 
that an open war broke out among the contending par- they took the city of Marienburg, laid wade the diftrift 
ties, and the archbiftop was feized and made priioner. of Riga, dedroyed Garnland, and penetrated to the ve- 
He was, however, foon releafed through the mediation ry gates of Revel. Felin, in which was the bed arti. 1 - 
of the emperor of Germany and other potentates, back- lery of the whole country, became theirs by the trea- 
ed.by the powerful preparations of the Pruflians to chery of its garrifbn ; and here William of Furdenberg 
avenge his caufe ; but in the mean time, the drength the old grand-mafter was taken, and ended his days in 
of their country being totally exhauded, the Livonians a prifon at Mofcow. The diftrafted fituation of the 
were obliged, indead of preparing for war, to fue to the Livonian affairs now induced the bilhop of Oefel to fell 
Czar for peace. Bafdovitz replied, that he did not his bPf.opric to Ferdinand king of Denmark, who ex- 
believe their intentions to be fincere while they kept changed it with his brother Magnus for a part of Hol- 
6coo Germans in pay; and therefore, if they meant ftein. The diftriffs of Revel and Efthonia put them- 
to treat of peace, they muit begin with difmiffing thefe felves under the protection of Sweden ; and then the 
troops. The Livonians, having no longer any power grand-mader, finding himfelf deferted on all Tides, fup- 
to redd, did as they were ordered; but it availed them preffed the order of which he was the chief, and ac- 
I.ivomAr=-nothing. In 155b an army of ico,ooo Ruffians en- cepted of the duchy of Courland, which he held as a 
vaged by t ercc i the diftridt of Dorpt, and laid every tiling wade fief of the crown of Poland. 

beiore them with the mod ihocking ciuelty. After The Czar faw with pleafure the divifion of Livonia 
this they entered the teriitories ol Riga, where they between the Swedes and Poles, which, he righily judged, 
behaved with equal inhumanity ; and having at laft would produce quarrels between the two nations, and 
fatiated themfelves with blood and treafure, they re- thus give him the fairer opportunity of feizing the 
tired with an imiacnie booty and a great number of whole to himfelf. Accordingly, in 1564, the Swedes 
prifoners. offered him their affidance againft the Poles ; but be. 

The Livonian', now thoroughly convinced of their judging himfelf to be diffidently ftrong without them, 
own folly in expofing tiiemfelves to the relentmcnt of attacked the Poles with his own forces, and was twice 
the exaiperated Ruffians, fent amballadors to fue for defeated, which checked his farther operations in Li- 
peace in good earned. Tlie.e offered the Czar a pre- vonia. In 1569 he entered into a treaty of commerce 
broken off. fent of 30,000 ducats, and prevailed upon him to grant with England, captain Richard Chancellor having a 
their nation a truce ior four months, during which they ffiort time before difeovered a paffage to Archangel in 
returned home to get the money. But in this interval Ruffia through die White Sea, by which that empire 
the Livonian governor of the city of Nerva, out of an was likely to be fupplied with foreign goods, without 
idle frolic, fired fome cannon againll Ivanogorod or the affiffance either of Poland or Livonia. To the 
Ruffian Nerva, fitu.ited on the oppofite fide of the ri- difeoverers of this new paffage Balilovitz granted ma- 
ver, and killed leveral of the Czar’s fubjeds who were ny exclufive privileges; and after the death of queen 
affembled in an open place quite unarmed. The Ruf- Mary renewed the. alliance with queen Elizabeth, 
fians, out of regard to the truce, did not even attempt and which has been continued without interruption 
to make reprifals ; but immediately acquainted Bafilo- ever fince. 

vitz with what had happened : which fo incenfed the In the mean time, however, a prodigious army of 
Czar, that when the Livonian ambaffad’>rs arrived, he Turks and Tartars entered Mufcovy, with a defign to 
told them, lie looked upon their nation to be a fet of fubdue the whole country. But Zerebrinov, the Czar’s 
perjured wretches, who had renounced all honefty ; that general, having attacked them in a defile, put them to 
they might go back with their money $nd propofals, flight with confiderable {laughter. Then they retired 
and let their countrymen know that his vengeance towards the mouth of the Volga, where they expefted 
, 40 would foon overtake them. a confiderable reinforcement; but being clofely purfued 

viTcd a fe" ^'he ambaffadors were fcarce arrived in Livonia, when by the Ruffians and Tartars in alliance with them, they 

cond time. an arm > °f 300,000 Ruffians entered the diftridt of Ner- were again defeated and forced to fly towards Azov on 
va, under the command of Peter Silegakdrii, who had the Black Sea. But when they came there, they found 
been a famous pirate in the Euxine lei. He took the the city almoft entirely ruined by the blowing up of a 
city of Nerva in nine days, and very ipe;ddy made him- powder magazine. The Ruffians then attacked their 
fell matter of Dorpt, where he found immenfe treafures. ffiips there, took fome, and funk the reft; by which 
Several other garrilons, terrified by die approach of fuch means almoft the whole army perifhed with hunger or 
numbeis, quitted their pofts ; fo that the Ruffians be- the fword of the enemy. 

came mailers of a great p art of Livonia almoft without From this time the empire of Ruffia became fo for* 
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Ruffin, midable, that none of the neighbouring nations could caufed him alfo to be murdered left he fliould divulge Ruffia. 
hope to make a total conqueft of it. The Poles and the fecret.. In 1597 the Czar himfelf was taken ill 
Swedes indeed continued to be very formidable enemies ; and died, not without great fufpicion of his being poi- 
and, by the inftigation of the former, the Crim Tartars, foned by Gudenov; of which indeed the Czarina was 
in .1571, again invaded the country with an army of fo well convinced, that fhe would never afterwards 
70,000 men. The Ruffians, who might have prevent- (peak to her brother. 47 

ed their paffing the Volga, retired before them till they With Theodore ended the line of Ruric, who had Ext j"*! on 

44 came within 18 miles of the city of Mofcow, where they governed the empire of Ruffia for upwards of 700 
Mofcow were totally defeated. The Czar no fooner heard this years. Boris, who in reality was poffeffed of all the 
.taken and news than h e retired with his moft valuable effedts to a power, and would indeed have fuffered nobody elfe to 
theTartars we ^‘fortified cloyfter; upon which the Tartars entered reign, artfully pretended to be unwilling to accept the 
’ the city, plundered it, and fet fire to feveral churches, crown, till compelled to it by the intreaties of the 
A violent ftorm which happened at the fame time foon people ; and even then he put the acceptance of it on 
Jjpread the flames all over the city ; which was entirely the iffue of an expedition which he was about to un¬ 


reduced to alhes in fix hours, though its circumference 
was upwards of 40 miles. The fire likewife communi¬ 
cated itfelf to a powder-magazine at fome diftance from 
the city ; by which accident upwards of 50 rods of the 
city wall, with all the buildings upon it, were deftroy- 
ed; and, according to the beft hiftorians, upwards of 
120,000 citizens were burnt or buried in the ruins, be- 
fides women, children, and foreigners. The caftle, 
however, which was ftrongly fortified, could not be 
tttken ; and the Tartars hearing that a formidable army 
was coming againft them under the command of Mag¬ 
nus duke of Holftein, whom Bafilovitz had made king 
of Livonia, thought proper to retire. The war,never- 
thelefs, continued with the Poles and Swedes ; and the 
Czar being defeated by the latter after fome trifling 
45 fuccefs, was reduced to the neceffity of fuing for peace. 

War with But the negociations being fomehow or other broken 

Sweden and off^ the war was renewed with the greateft vigour. 

Ppland, The Livonians, Poles, and Swedes, having united in a 
league together againft the Ruffians, gained great ad¬ 
vantages over them; and, in 1579, Stephen Battori, 
who was then raifed to the throne of Poland, levied an 
army exprefsly with a defign of invading Ruffia, and of 
regaining all that Poland had formerly claimed, which 
indeed was little lefs than the whole empire. As the 
Poles underftood the art of war much better than the 
Ruffians, Bafilovitz found his undilciplined multitudes 
unable to cope, with the regular forces of his enemies : 
and their conquefts were fo rapid, that he was foon 
obliged to fue for peace: which, however, was not 
granted ; and it is poffible that the number of enemies 
which now attacked Ruffia might have overcome the 
empire entirely, had not the allies grown jealous of each 
other; the confequence of which was, that in 1582 a 
peace was concluded with the Poles, in which the Swedes 
were not comprehended. However, the Swedes find¬ 
ing themfelves unable to effeft any thing of moment after 
thedefertion of their allies, were fain to conclude a truce; 
ihortly after which the Czar,.having been worfted in an 
» engagement with the Tartars died in tire year 1584. 
.Death of This great prince was fucceeded by his fon Theo- 
%filoritz. dore Ivanovi-tz; a man of fuch weak underftanding, 
that he was totally unfit for government. Under him, 
therefore, the Ruffian affairs fell into confufion ; and 
Boris Gudenov, a nobleman whofe After Theodore 
had married, found means to affiime all the authority. 
At lad, unable to bear even the name of a fuperior, he 
refolved to ufurp the throne. For this purpofe he 
caufed the Czar’s brother Demetrihs, at that time only 
nine years of age, to be affaffinated ; and afterwards, 
knowing that no truft could be put in an. aflaffio, he 


dertake againft the Tartars. The truth of the matter, 
however, was, that no Tartar army was in the field, 
nor had Boris any intention of invading that country ; 
but by this pretence he affembled an army of 500, qoo 
men, which he thought the moft effedhial method of 
fecuring himfelf in his new dignity. In 1600 he con¬ 
cluded a peace with the Poles, but refolved to continue 
the war againft the Swedes ; however, being difappoint- 
ed in fome of his attempts againft that nation, he enter¬ 
ed into an alliance with the Swedifh monarch, and even 
propofed a match between the king’s brother and his 4 g 
daughter. But while thefe things were in agitation, Dreadful 
the city of Mofcow was defolated by one of the moft famine at 
dreadful famines recorded in hiftory. Thoufands of Mofcow. 
people lay dead in the ftreets and highways, with their 
mouths full of hay, ftraw, or even the moft filthy things 
which they had been attempting to eat. In many houfes 
the fatteft perfon was killed in order to ferve for food 
to the reft. Parents were faid to have eaten their chil¬ 
dren, and children their parents, or to have fold them to 
buy bread. One author (Petrius) fays, that he himfelf 
faw a Woman bite feveral pieces out of a child’s arm as 
fhe was carrying it along ; and captain Margaret relates, 
that four women having ordered a peafant to come to 
one of their houfes, under pretence of paying him for 
fome wood, killed and eat up both him and his horfe. 

This dreadful calamity lafted three years, notwithftand- 
ing all the means which Boris could ufe to alleviate it; 
and in this time upwards of 500,000 people perifhed in 
the city. 

In 1604 a young man appeared, who pretended to 
be Demetrius, whom Boris had caufed to be murdered, 
as we have already feen. Being fupported by the Poles, 
he proved very troublefome to Boris all his lifetime ; 
and after his death deprived Theodore Boriffovitz, the 
new Czar, of the empire ; after which he afeended the 
throne himfelf, and married a Polifh princefs. How¬ 
ever, he held the empire but a fhort time, being killed 
in an infurreffion of his fubjedb; and the unhappy Cza¬ 
rina was fent prifoner to Jaroflaw. 

- After the death of Demetrius, Zufki, who had con- 
fpired againft him, was chsfen Czar; but rebellions con¬ 
tinually taking place, and the empire being perpetually 
haraffedby the Poles and Swedes, in 1610 Zufki was ^ 
depofed, and Uladiflaus fon of Sigifinund king of Po- Uladiflau* 
land was elected. However, the Poles reprefenting to the king 
Sigifmund, that it would be more glorious for him to °f Poland’* 
be the conqueror of Ruffia, than only the father of its 
fovereign, he carried on the war with fuch fury, that v 
the Ruffians in defpair fell upon the Poles, who refided 
in great numbers at Mofcow. The Poles being well 

armed 
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armed and moftly foldiers, had greatly the advantage; 
however, they were on the point of being opprefl'ed by 
numbers, when they fell upon the raoft cruel method 
of enfuring their fuccefs that could be devifed. This 
was by fetting fire to the city in feveral places ; and 
while the diltrefled Ruffians ran to fave their families, 
the Poles fell upon them fword in hand. In this con- 
fufion upwards of 100,000 people peiilhed ; but the 
event was, that the Poles were finally driven out, and 
loft all footing in Ruffia. 

The expulfion of the Poles was fucceeded by the 
eleition of Theodorovitz Romanov, a young noble¬ 
man of 17 years of age, whofe pofterity, till the accef- 
fion of the prefent Emprefs, continued to enjoy the fo- 
vereigr.ty. He died in 1646, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Alexis; whofe reign was a continued fcene of tu¬ 
mult and confufion, being haraffed on all fides by ex¬ 
ternal enemies, and having his empire perpetually dif- 
turbed by internal commotions. 

The fources of thefe commotions wete found in 
the multiplicity and inconfiftency of the laws at that 
period, and in the jarring claims of the nobles on the 
borders. An emanoy uka/e, or perfonal order, which 
is an edift of the fovereign, figned with his own hand, 
is the only law of Ruffia. Thefe edidts are as various 
as the opinions, prejudices, paffions, or whims of men ; 
and in the days of Alexis, they produced endlefs con¬ 
tentions. To remedy this evil, he made a feleition, 
from all the ediits of his predeceflbrs, of fuch as had 
been familiarly current for a hundred years ; prefuming 
that thofe either were founded in natural juftice, or du¬ 
ring fo long a currency had formed the minds of the 
people to confider them as juft. This digeft, which he 
declared to be the common law of Ruffia, and which is 
prefaced by a fort of inftitute, is the ftandard law-book 
at this day known by the title of the Ulogenie or Selection ; 
and all edicts prior to it were declared to be obfolete. 
He foon made his novel/a, however more bulky than the 
Ulogenie ; and the additions by his fucceffors are beyond 
enumeration. This was undoubtedly a great and ufe- 
ful work ; but Alexis performed another ftill greater. 

Though there are many courts of judicature in this 
widely extended enpire, the emperor has always been 
lord paramount, and could take a caufe from any court 
immediately before himfelf. But as feveral of the old 
nobles had the remains of principalities in their families, 
and held their own courts, the fovereingn or his minif- 
ters, at a diftance up the couutry, frequently found it 
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quence was, 

right of guarding certain diftrifts, and law-fuits were 
neceffary to fettle their refpeftive claims. Thele were 
tedious and intricate. One claimant Ihowed the order 
of the court, iffued a century or two back, to his an- 
ceftor for the marching of his men, as a proof that the- 
right was then in his family. His opponent proved, 
that his anceftors had been the real lords of the marches ; 
but that, on account of their negligence, the court had 
iffued an emmanoy uhafe to the other, only at that par¬ 
ticular period. The emperor ordered all the family ar¬ 
chives to be brought to Mofcow, and all documents on 
both fides to be collected. A time was fet for the 
examination; a fine wooden court-houfe was built; 
every paper was lodged under a good guard ; the day 
was appointed when the court Ihould be opened and 
the claims heard ; but that morning the houfe, with 
all its contents, was in two hours confumed by fire. 

The emperor then faid, “ Gentlemen, henceforward 
your ranks, your privileges, and your courts, are the 
nation’s, and the nation will guard itfelf. Your ar¬ 
chives are unfortunately loft, but thofe of the nation 
remain. I am the keeper, and it is my duty to ad- 
minifter juftice for all and to all. Your ranks are not 
private, but national; attached to the fervices you are 
adlually performing. Henceforward Colonel Buturlin 
(a private gentleman) ranks before Captain Viazemlky 
(an old prince).” 

This conftitution, which eftablifhed the different Alexis’s 
ranks of Ruffia as they remain to this day, is by conftitu- 
Voltaire afcribed to Peter: but it was the work of tlon Wlt h 
Alexis; who, when the fituation of himfelf and his 
country is confidered, mull be allowed to have been rerna ; ns 
a great and a good man. He died in 1676, and was Ruffla. 
fucceeded by his fon Theodore Alexiovitz ; who after 
an excellent reign, dtiring the whole of which he ex¬ 
erted himfelf to the utmoft for the good of his fubjedts, 
died in 1682, having appointed his brother Peter I. Acceffion 
commonly called Peter the Great, his fucceffor. See of Peter 
Peter I. the Great. 

Theodore had another brother named John ; but as 
he was fubjedt to the falling-ficknefs, the Czar had pre¬ 
ferred Peter, though very young, to the fucceffion. But 
through the intrigues, of the princefs Sophia, filler to 
Theodore, a ftrong party was formed in favour of John; 
and foon after both John and Peter were proclaimed 
fovereigns of Ruffia under the adminiftration of Sophia 
herfelf, who was declared regent. However, this admi- 


difficult to bring a culprit out of one of thefe heredita- niftration did not continue long ; for the princefs regent 
r J ' -J - !-•_ l-- x 1 r., having confpired againft Peter, and having the misfor- 
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ry feudal jurifdidions, and try him by the laws of the 
empire. This was a very difagreeable limitation of im¬ 
perial power; and the more fo, that fome families claim¬ 
ed even a right to repledge. A lucky opportunity of¬ 
fered of fettling this difpute; and Alexis embraced it 
with great ability. 

Some families on the old frontiers were, taxed with 
their defence, for which they were obliged to keep re¬ 
giments on foot; and as they were but fcantily indem¬ 
nified by the Hate, it fometimes required the exertion 
of authority to make them keep up their levies. When 
the frontiers, by the conqueft of Cafan, were far extend¬ 
ed, thofe gentleman found the regiments no longer bur- 
denfome, becaufe by the help of falfe mufters, the 
former fcanty allowance much more than reimburfed 
them for the expence of the eftablilhaient. The confe- 


tune to be difeovered, was confined for life in a convent. 
From this time alfo John continued to be only a nomi¬ 
nal fovereign till his death, which happened in 1696, 
Peter continuing to engrofs all the power. 

It is to this emperor that Ruffia is univerfally al¬ 
lowed to owe the whole of her prefent greatnefs. The 
private character of Peter himfelf feems to have been 
but very indifferent. Though he had been married in 
his eighteenth year to a young and beautiful princefs, 
he was not fufficiently reftrained by the folemn ties of 
wedlock; and he was befides fo much addicted to feaft- 
ing and dmnkennefs, the prevailing vice of his country, 
that nobody could have imagined him capable of effedt- 
ing the reformation upon his fubjedts which he actually 
.accomplilhed. In fpite of all difadvantages, however, 
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he- applied himfelf to the military art and to civil go¬ 
vernment. He had alio a very Angular natural deled, 
which, had it not been conquered, would have render¬ 
ed him for ever incapable of accomplifliing what he af¬ 
terwards did. This was a vehement dread of water; 
which is thus accounted lor. When he was about five 
years of age, his mother went with him in a coach, in 
the fpring feafon ; and palling over a dam where there 
was a confiderable water-fall, whilft he lay afleep in her 
lap, he was fo fuddenly awaked and frightened by the 
ruftiing of the water, that it brought a fever upon him ; 
and after his recovery he retained fuch a dread of that 
element, that lie could not bear to fee any Handing wa¬ 
ter, much lei! to hear a running ftream. This averfion, 
however, he conquered by jumping into water; and 
alterwards became very fond of that element. 

Being afharned of the ignorance in which he had 
been brought up, he learned almoft of himfelf, and 
without a mailer, enough of the High and Low Dutch 
languages to l’peak and write intelligibly in both. He 
looked upon the Germans and Hollanders as the moll 
civilized nations ; bccaufe the former had already erect¬ 
ed fome of thofe arts and manufactures in Mofcow, 
which he was defirous of fpreading throughout his em¬ 
pire ; and the latter excelled in the art of navigation, 
w hich he confidered as more neceiihry than any other. 
During the adminiftration of the priceis Sophia, he 
had formed a defign of eflablilhing a maritime power in 
Ruffin ; which he accompiilhed by the means which we 
have recorded in his life. 

Having reformed his army, and introduced new dif- 
cipline among them, he led his troops againit the Turks ; 
from whom, in 1696, he took the fortrefs of Azov, 
and had the fatisfa&ion to fee his fleet defeat that of 
the enemy. On his return to Mofcow were llruck the 
firll medals which had ever appeared in Ruffia. The 
legend was, “ Peter the first, the augujl emperor of 
RttJJia.” On the reverfe was Azov, with thefe words, 
ViSor tons by fire and water. Notwithllanding this fue- 
cefs, however, Peter was very much chagrined at ha¬ 
ving his Ihips all built by foreigners; having befides as 
great an inclination to have an harbour on the Baltic as 
on the Euxine Sea. Thefe confiderations determined 
him to fend fome of the yonng nobility of his empire 
into foreign countries, where they might improve. In 
1697 he fent 60 young Ruffians into Italy; moll of 
them to Venice, and the reft of Leghorn, in order to 
learn the method of conftrufling their galleys. Forty 
more were fent out by his direction for Holland, with 
an intent to inftruCt themfelves in the art pf building 
and working large Ihips: others were appointed for 
Germany, to ferve in the land-forces, and to learn 
the military difeipline of that nation. At laft be re- 
folved to travel through different countries in perfon, 
that he might have the opportunity of profiting by his 
own obfervation and experience. Of this journey we 
have given a Ihort account elfewhere ; and fhall here 
only add, that in executing his great defign, he lived 
and worked like a common carpenter.. He laboured 
hard at the forges, rope-yards, and at the feveral mills 
for the flawing of timber, manufacturing of paper, wire¬ 
drawing, &c. In acquiring the art of a carpenter, he 
began with purchafing a boat, to which he made a 
mall himfelf, and by degrees he executed every part of 
the conftruCHoa of a Ihip. 


own domi¬ 
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Befides this, Peter frequently went from Sweden to Ruflis. 
Amfterdam, where he attended the leClures of the cele- 
brated Ruyfch on anatomy. He alfo attended the lec¬ 
tures of burgomafter Witfen on natural philofophy. 

From this place he went for a few days to Utrecht, 
in order to pay a vifit to King William III. of Eng¬ 
land ; and on his return fent to Archangel a 60 gun 
Ihip, in the building of which he had affifted with his 
own hands. In 1698 he went over to England, where 
he employed himfelf in the fame manner as he had done 
in Holland; Here he perfected himfelf in the art of 
Ihip-building ; and having engaged a great number of (lI 
artificers, he returned with them to Holland; from Is obliged 
whence he fet out for Vienna-, where he paid a vifit to by a rel,ti¬ 
the emperor; and was on the point of fetting out for Ve- lion to r \- 
nice to finifh his improvements, when he was informed t ° J >, . s 
of a rebellion having broken out in his dominions. 

This was occafioned by the fuperftition and obftinacy 
of the Ruffians, who having an almoft invincible attach¬ 
ment to their old ignorance and barbarifm, had refolved 
to dethrone the Czar on account of his innovations. 

But Peter arriving unexpectedly at Mofcow, quickly 
put an end to their machinations, and took a mod fe- ^ 
vere revenge on thofe who had been guilty.. Having His war- 
then made great reformations in every part of his em- w.th Swe- 
pire, in 1700 he entered into a league; with the, kings deE - 
of Denmark and Poland againft Charles XII. of Swe¬ 
den. The particulars of this famous war are.related 
under the article Sweden. Here we fhall only obferve, 
that, from the concluiion of this war, Sweden ceafed 
not only to be a formidable enemy to Ruffia, but even 
loft its political confequence in a great meafure altoge- 
ther. 

Peter applied himfelf to the cultivation of commerce, Hi; aflfdu- 
arts, and iciences, with equal affiduity as to the purfuits ousfpiritof 
of war; and he made fuch acquifitions of dominion improve- 
even in Europe itfelf, that he may be fluid, at the time men:;> 
of his death, to have been the moll powerful prince of 
his age. He was unfortunate in the Czaroyitz his el- 
deft fon, whom he contrived to get rid of by the 
forms of juftice (fee Peter I. note b), and then order- g 4 
ed his wife Catharine to be crowned with the fame He fades- 
magnificent ceremonies as if fhe had been a Greek em- the frown 
piefs, and to be recognifed as his fucceffor ^ which ll:e ° n ’ ,is Wlfe - 
accordingly was, and mounted the Ruffian throne upon j-' athanLe 
the deceale of her hnfband. She died, after a glorious 
reign, in 1727, and was iuc.ceeded by Peter II. a mi¬ 
nor, fon to the Czarovitz- Many domeflic revolutions 
happened in Ruffia during the ffiort reign of this prince ; 
but none was more remarkable than the difgrace and 
exile of Prince MenzikofF, the favourite general in the 
two late reigns, and efteemed the richeft'fubjeCl in Eu¬ 
rope. Peter died of the fmall-pox in 1740. *. 

Notwithftanding the defpotifm of Peter the Great Anne dfc- 
and his wife, the Ruffian fenate and nobility, upon the chefs of 
death of Peter II. ventured to fet afide the order 0 f t'ourlarid 
fucceffion which they had: eftablifned. The male ifllie r3llcd to „ 
of Peter was now extinguiffied ; and the duke of Hoi- the throUf ’ 
ftein, fon to his eldeft daughter, was by the deftination 
of the late emprefs intitkd to the crown: but the Ruf¬ 
fians, for political reafons, filled their throne with Anne 
duchefs of Courland, feccnd daughter to John,, Peter’s 
eldeft brother; though her eldeft After the duchefs of 
Mecklenburgh was alive. Her reign was extremely 
jrofperousand though ll.e accepted.of the crown un¬ 
der 
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der limitations that fome thought derogatory to her 
dignity, yet fhe broke them all, aliened the prerogative 
of her anceitors, and puniihed the afpiring Dolgorucki 
family, who had impofed upon her limitations, with a 
view, as it is faid, that they ihemielves might govern. 
She raife her favourate Biron 10 the duchy of Cour- 
land ; and was obliged to give way to many fevere ex¬ 
ecutions on his account. Upon her death in 1740, 
John, the ion of her niece the princefs of Meckkn- 
burgh, by Antony Ulric of Brunfwic Wolfenbuttel, 
was, by her will, iatitled to the fucceflion: but being 
no more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be 
admiiiiltrator of the empire during his nonage. This 
ecuination was diiagreeable to the princefs of Mecklen- 
furgh and her lmfband, and unpopular among the Ruf¬ 
fians. Count Munich was employed by the princefs of 
kkekkirburgh to arrelt Biron ; who was tried, and 
condemned to die, but was fent iu exile to Siberia. 

'ihe auminiftration of the princefs Anne of Mccklen- 
(!su "bu'r'of hurgh and her hufband was, upon many accounts, but 
Peter I ob- p irticularly that of her German connections, dilagrec- 
t.uns ii-e able not only to the Ruffians, but to other powers of 
crown. J£urope ; and notvithlfanding a profperous war they 
carried on vith tlic Swedes, the princefs Elizabeth, 
daughter by Catharine to Peter the Great, formed 
fuch a par-y, that in one night’s time fhe was declared 
and proclaimed emprcls of the Ruffias ; and the prin- 
ceis of Mecklenburgb, her hufband, and fon, were made 
prifoners. 

Elizabeth’s reign may be faid to have been more glo¬ 
rious than that of any of her predeceffo; her father 
ily glo- excepted. She abolifhed capital punilhments. and ir- 
*=• troduced into all civil and military proceeding . 1 mode¬ 
ration till her time unknown in Ruffia : but at the 
fame tirpe ihe punifhed the counts Munich and Oiler- 
man, who had the chief management of aifiirs during 
th« late admliiihraiioT', with exile. She made peace 
with Sweden ; and fettled the fucceffion to that crown, 
as well as to her own dominions, upon the moll equi¬ 
table foundation. Having glorioufiy fxnifiied a war, 
which had been ftirrid up againll her with Sweden, (lie 
replaced the natural order of fucceffion in her own fa¬ 
mily, by declaring tire duke of Holftein-Gottcrp, who 
was ddeendc d irorn her cider filler, to be her heir. She 
gave him the title of grand duke of Ruffia ; and foon 
afrer her accellion to the throne; fhe called him to her 
court; u here he renounced the fucceilicn to the crown 
of Sweden, which undoubtedly belrnged to him, em¬ 
braced the Greek religion, and married a princefs of 
.ftninth Zevbft, by whom he had a fon, who is now heir 
to the Ruffian empire. 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of 
glory than Elizabeth. She was completely vidtorious 
<. ver the Swedes. Her alliance was courted by Great 
Britain at the expence of a large fubfidy ; but many 
political, and fome private reafons, it is laid, determined 
her to take part with the houfeof Aultria againft the 
king of Pruifia in 1756. Her arms alone gave a turn 
to the fuccds of the war, winch was in disfavour of 
f raffia, notwithftanding that monar ch’s amazing abili¬ 
ties both in the field and cabinet. Pier coaquefls were 
fii-h as portended the entire deftrudlion of the Pruffian 
power, which was perhaps faved only by her critical 
death on January 5. 1762. 

Elizabeth was fucc-.cded by Peter III. grand prince 
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of Ruffia and duke of Holltein ; a prince whofe con- Ruffia. 
cudt has been varioufly represented. He mounted tire 
throne polfelfed of an enthufiaftic admiration of his Character 
Pruffian majefty’s virtues ; to whom he gave peace, ar.d of her fuc- 
whofe principles and practices he l'eems to have adopted ceffurlhter 
as the dirciiories of his fulme reign. He might have 
furmounted the effects even of thofe peculiarities, un¬ 
popular as they then were in Ruffia ; but it is faid, 
that he aimed at reformations in his dominions, 
which even Peter the Great durfl not attempt ; and 
that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his cler¬ 
gy. lie was certainly a weak man, who Lad no opi¬ 
nions of his own, but cliildifhly adopted the fentiments 
of any perfon who took the trouble to teach him. His. 
chief amufement was buffoonery j and lie would fit for 
hours looking with pleafure at a merry-andrew fing- 
ing drunken and vulgar fongs. Pie was a flranger to 
the country, its inhabitants, and tlieir manners; and 
fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded by thofe about him, 
that the Ruffians were fools and beafts unworthy of 
his attention, except to make them, by means of the 
Pruffian difeipline, guod fighting machines. Thcfe 
fentiments regulated his whole condudf, and prepared 
the way for that - revolution which improprieties of a 
different kind tended to haften. 6$r 

Becoming attached to one of the Vorontzoff ladies, Behaviour 
filler to the princefs Daflikoff, he difgufted his wife, 
who was then a lovely woman in the prime of life, of 
great natural talents and great acquired accomplifh- Dafhkoff,. 
inents; whilfl the lady whom he preferred to her was 
but one degree above an idiot: The princefs Dalhkoff, 
who was married to a man whofe genius was not fupe- 
rior to that of the emperor, being dame d’honneur 
and lady of the bed-chamber, had of courfe much of 
the empref’s company. Similar ity of fituations knit 
thele two illuftrious perfonages in the clofefl friendfhip. 

The princefs being a zealous admirer of the French. 
ceconomjjles, could make her converfation both amufing 
and inllruflive. She retailed all her flatiftical know¬ 
ledge ; and finding the emprefs a willing hearer, fhe 
fpoke of her in every company as a prodigy of know¬ 
ledge, judgment, and philanthropy. Whilfl the empe¬ 
ror, by his buffoonery and attachment to foreign man¬ 
ners, was daily incurring more and more the odiuirt cf 
his fubjeffs, the popularity of his wife was rapidly in¬ 
creasing ; and fome perfons about the court expreffed. 
their regret, that fo much knowledge of government, 
fuch love of humanity, and fuch ardent wilhes for the 
profperity of Ruffia, fhould only furnifh converfations 
with Catharina Romanovna*. The emprefs and her * Ttie 
favourite did not let thefe expreffions pafs unobferved : J^T Ccfs 
they continued their Rudies in concert; and whilfl the tuff.' 
former v as employed on her famous code of laws for a 
great empire, the latter always reported progrefs, till 
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Kc publicly ridiculed the exercife and evolutions of the 
R 1 Ilian troops ; and haftily adopting the Pruffian dif- 
riplin?, without digefting and fitting it for the confti- 
Lutton of his own forces, he completely ruined himfelf 
by difguftingthe army. 

What he 1 It was loon and eafily gained by the emif- 
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eafily gain- faries of Catharine. Four regiments of guards, amount¬ 
ed over to ing to Sooo men, were intlantly brought over by the 
t ^ lree brothers Orloff, who had contrived to ingratiate 
a-ine., *” themfelves with their officers. The people at large were 
* in a Hate of indifference, out of which they were roufed 
by the following means. A little manufeript was hand¬ 
ed about, containing principles of legiflation for Ruffia, 
founded on natural rights, and on the claims of the 
different clalfes of people which had infenlibly been 
formed, and become fo familiar as to appear natural. 
In that performance was propofed a convention of de¬ 
puties from all the claffes, and from every part of the 
empire to converfe, but without authority, on the fub- 
jects of which it treated, and to inform the fenate of 
the refult of their deliberations. It palled for the work 
of her majelty, and was much admired. 

While Catharine Was thus high in the public efteem 
flood high and affection, the emperor took the alarm at her popu- 
in the pub- larity, and in a few days came to the refolution of con- 
fining her for life, and then of marrying his favourite. 
The fervants of that favourite betrayed her to her fifter, 
who imparted the intelligence to the emprefs. Catha¬ 
rine faw her danger, and inflantly formed her refolution. 
She mult either tamely fubmit to perpetual imprifon- 
rnent, and perhaps a cruel and ignominious death, or 
-contrive to hurl her hufband from his throne. No other 
altei native was left her ; and the conference was what 
undoubtedly was expedfed. The proper fteps were ta- 
A revolu- j^n ; folly fell before abilities and addrefs, and in three 
f a7t , ur days the revolution was accomplilhed. 
quickly ao When the emperor faw that all was loft, he attempt- 
.camplilhed, ed to enter Cronftadt from Oranienbaum, a town on 
thegulph of Finland, 39 verfts, or near z6 miles from 
Peterfburg. The fentinels at the harbour prefented 
their mulkets at the barge ; and though they were not 
loaded, and the men had no cartridges, he drew back. 
The Englifh failors called from fhip to fhip for fome 
perfon to head them, declaring that they would take 
him in and defend him; but he precipitately withdrew. 
Munich received him again at Oranienbaum, and ex¬ 
horted him to mount his horfe and head his guards, 
fwearing to live and die with him. He faid, “ No: I 
fee it cannot be done without fhedding much of the 
blood of my brave Holftenians. I am not worthy of 
the facrifice.” The revolution was fettled, and Catha¬ 
rine declared autocratrix. The crown was faid to be 
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preffed upon her, and her fon was proclaimed her heir, 
and as fuch great duke of all the Ruffias. 

She behaved with magnanimity and moderation ; re¬ 
tained Munich ; even pardoned countefs Vorontzoff the 
emperor’s fovourite ; and afterwards, on her marriage 
with Mr Paulotfky, made a handfome fettlement on 
them. She allowed the expectations of golden days and 
a philofophical government to become the fubject of 
fafhionable converfation ; and the princefs DafhkoiF (c) 
was completely happy. The convention of deputies 
was even refolved on; and as they were not to be 
elected by the people, except here and there for the 
fhow. Prince Galitzin and Count Panin, whom fhe had 
completely gained over, and who had the greateft abili¬ 
ties of any Ruffians about court, were at immenfe pains 
in appointing a proper fet. In the mean time, a great 
number of fhowy patriotic projects were begun. A 
grave Englifh clergyman was invited over to fuperin- 
tend the inftitution of fchools for civil and moral edu¬ 
cation j and the emprefs was mod liberal in her appoint¬ 
ments. This inftitution failed, however, to produce 
the effects expected from it. The clergyman appoint¬ 
ed, though a moft excellent character and real philan- 
thropift, had views too contracted for the fphere in 
which he was placed; and Mr Betfkoy, the Ruffian 
Mecanas, to whom the emprefs referred him for inftruc- 
tions, preferred declamation, and ftage-playing, and bal¬ 
lets, to all other accomplifhments. 

In the mean time, elegance of all kinds was introdu¬ 
ced before the people were taught the principles of 
morals. The nobles were fent a travelling ; and as the 
Ruffians more eafily acquire foreign languages than the 
people of moft other nations, have great vivacity with¬ 
out flippancy, and in general underiland play, thefe tra¬ 
vellers were everywhere well received, efpecially at Pa¬ 
ris, where reafons of ftate contributed not a little to 
procure to them that attention with which they were 
treated. They were ravifhed with the manners of fo¬ 
reign courts, and imported fafhions and fineries without 
bounds. The fbvereign turned all this to her own ac¬ 
count, by encouraging a diffipation which rendered court 
favours neceffary, and made the people about her forget 
their Utopian dreams. 

The convention of deputies at laft affembled in the 
capital. The emprefs’s book of inftru&ions (d) came 
forth; and by fome great things were doubtlefs expect¬ 
ed. The moft consequential of the deputies were pri¬ 
vately inftrudted to be very cautious, and informed that 
carriages find guards were ready for Siberia. There 
Was a grand proceffion at their prefentation. Each had 
the honour of killing her majcity’s hand and receiving 
a gold medal. They met in form to recognife one an¬ 
other, 
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(c) This lady, during the progrefs of the revolution, certainly acted either from the moft difinterefted pa- 
triotifm or the moft generous friendlhip. She might have taken part with the emperor, and directed the 
counfels of the empire ; for her fifter, on whom he doated, acknowledged her fuperiority, and wanted nothing 
but pleafure. Between them they could eafily have governed fuch a man as Peter III. But Catharine Roma¬ 
novna was a theoretical enthufiaft, who loved the emprefs becaufe fhe thought her a philofopher and philanthro- 
pift; and perhaps fhe might entertain hopes of directing the conduct of Catharine II. as fhe had formerly affifted 
her in her patriotic ftudies. 

(d) It is intitled, InflruStons for the Deputies to confult about a New Code of Laws , &c. and is a very refresh¬ 
able work, which does honour to the emprefs, by whom it was undoubtedly compofed. 
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Ruffia. other, then parted, and have never met finee. The 
thing melted away without notice; and the princefs 
Dafhkoff was handfomely given to underhand, that her 
counfels were no longer neceffary, and that Ihe could 
not do better than take the amufements of the tour of 
Europe. She was liberally fupplied, and has ever fince 
been treated with great kindnefs, but kept amufed with 
Patriotic fomething very different from legiflation. 
endeavours In the mean time, many patriotic things were really 
of the em- done. Taxes were frequently remitted where they were 
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burthenfome. Every perfon was declared free who had 
ferved government without pay for two years. No 
man was allowed to fend boors from his cultivated 
eftates to his mines in Siberia, nor to any diftant 
eftates, but for the purpofes of agriculture. Many co¬ 
lonies of German peafants were in various places fet¬ 
tled on the crown-lands, to teach the natives the ma¬ 
nagement of the dairy ; a branch of rural economy of 
which the Ruffians were till that period fo completely 
ignorant, that there is not in their language an ap¬ 
propriated word for butter, or cheefe, or even for 
cream. 

The Ruffians hoped to be likewife inftru&ed in agri¬ 
culture ; but the colonifts were poor and ignorant; and 
this part of the projett came to nothing, like the great 
national fchools. Other improvements however took 
place in favour of commerce ; for all barriers were re¬ 
moved, and goods fuffered to pafs through the empire 
duty-free. The emprefs with great liberality encoura¬ 
ged the introduction of arts and manufactures. An 
academy was inftituted of fculpture, painting, and ar¬ 
chitecture, &c. a magnificent and elegant building was 
ereCted for it, and many eleves fupported in it at the 
expence of the crown. Several very promifing youths 
have been educated in that academy ; but as the Ruf¬ 
fians are childifhly fond of finery, and cannot be per- 
fuaded that any thing fine was ever done by their own 
countrymen, the fludents are all, on leaving the aca¬ 
demy, fuffered to ftarve. 

The emprefs, who has a very juft tafte in architec¬ 
ture, has herfel'f defigned feveral buildings equally ufe- 
ful and ornamental to her capital (fee Neva and Pe- 
tersburgh) ; and while fhehas thus diligently culti¬ 
vated the arts of peace, ihe has not negieCted thofe of 
war. She put her fleets on the moft i efpeCtable foot¬ 
ing, and procured a number of Britifh officers to in- 
ftruCl her feamen in the fcience of naval tactics. By 
land, her fucceffes againft the Turks, the Swedes, and 
the Poles (fee Turkey, Sweden, and Poland), 
compel us to believe, that her troops are better difci- 
plined, and her generals more fkilful, than any whom 
the greateft of her predeceffors cr u’d bring into the 
field ; and perhaps it is not too much to fay, that the 
empire of Ruffia, though the people are but juft emer¬ 
ging from a (late of barbarifm, is at tins d..y the. moft 
powerful in Europe. 

Ruffia is divided into two great parts by a range of 
mountains called Oural, or xheBelt, which, through the 
whole breadth of i r , form one continual uninterupted 
barrier, dividing Siberia from the remaining Ruffia.— 
That part of Ruffia which lies on this fide of the Ou¬ 
ral mountains prefents a very extenfive plain verging 
weftward by an eafy defcent. The vaft extent of this 
plain has a great variety of different climates, foils, and 
products, The northern part of it is very woody, 


marfhy, and but little fit for cultivation, and has a fen- Rrilia. 
Able declivity towards the White and the Frozen Seas. 

The other part of this vaft plain includes the whole ex¬ 
tent along the river Volga as far as the deferts, extend¬ 
ing by the Cafpian and the Azov Seas, and conftitutes 
the fineft part of Ruffia, which in general is very rich 
and fruitful, having more arable and meadow land than 
wood, marfhes, or barren deferts. 

The part lying on the other fide of the Oural moun¬ 
tains, known by the name of Siberia, is a flat traCl of 
land of confiderable extent, declining imperceptibly to¬ 
wards the Glacial Sea, and equally by imperceptible 
degrees rifing towards the fouth, where at laft it forms 
a great range of mountains, conftituling the boders of 
Ruffia on the fide of China. Between the rivers Irtifh 
Obe, and the Altay mountains, there is a very exten¬ 
five plain, known by the name of Barabinfkaya Stepe, 
viz. the deferts of Baraba, the northern part of which 
is excellent for agriculture; but the fouthern part, on 
the contrary, is adefert full of fands and marfhes, and 
very unfit for cultivation. Between the rivers Obe and 
Eniffey there is more woodland than open ground ; and 
the other fide of the Eniffey is entirely covered with 
impervious woods, as far as the lake Baical; but the 
foil is fruitful everywhere; and wherever the trouble 
has been taken of clearing it of the wood, and of drain¬ 
ing it from unneceffary water, it proves to be very rich* 
and fit for cultivation; and the country beyond the 
Baical is furrounded by ridges of high ftony mountains. 
Proceeding on farther towards the eaft, the climate 
of Siberia becomes by degrees more and more fevere, the 
furnmer grows fhorter, the winter longer, and the frofts 
prove more intenfe. 8a 

With refpedt to the variety of . climates, as well as Variety of 
the produce of the earth, Ruffia naturally may be di- climates, 
vided into three regions or divifions, viz. into the north¬ 
ern, middle, and fouthern divifions. 

Thefe were about 20 years ago fubdjvided into dif¬ 
ferent governments, for the better adminiftration of ju- 
ftice. 

The northern divifion, beginning from the 57th de¬ 
gree of latitude, extends to the end of the Ruffian do¬ 
minions on the north, and includes the governments of 
St Peterfburgb, Riga, Revel, Vyborg, Pfcov, Novogo- 
rod, Tver, Olonetz, Archangel, Vologda, Yaroflavl, 

Koftroma, Viatka, Perme, and Tobolfk. The middle 
divifion is reckoned from the 57th to the 50th degree 
of latitude, and includes the governments of Moicovvy 
Smoler.fk, Polotfk, Mcghilev, Tchernigov, Novogorod- 
Sieverfkoy, Kharkov, Voronez, Kourfk, Oiel, Kalou- 
ga. Toola, Riazane, Vladimir, Niznei-Ncvogorod, 

Tambov, Saratov, Penza, Sinbitfk, Kazane, Oufa, 

Kolhivane and Irkoutfk. The fontbern divifion b gins 
at the 50th degree of latitude, and extends to the end 
ofRullia on the fouth, including the governments of 
Kiev, Ekatherinoflav, Caucafus, and the province of 
Taurida. To this may be added the habitations of 
the Coffacs of the Don. 

The northern divifion, though deficient in grain, p rp( ],i 
fruit and garden vegetables, has the preference before of the 110-- 
the other two in the abundance of animals, rare and them, mid¬ 
valuable for their fkins; in fiflies of particular forts, dlc > and 
very ufeful for different purpofes oflife ; in cattle, and f J 3Utliern 
metals of inferior kinds, &c. The middle divifion of ‘’ lvlfions - 
Ruffia abounds in different kinds of grain, hemp, flax, 
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cattle, fifh, bees, timber proper for every ufe, different 
kinds i t tv ild beads, metals, both of fuperior as well as 
of inferior kind, different precious ftones, &c. This 
diviiion is likewife molt convenient for the habitation of 
m-mkind, or account of the temperature and pleafant- 
ncl's - f the air. The fouth divifion has not that abun¬ 
dance of grain, but has the preference in different deli¬ 
cate kinds of fruit, quantity of fifh, cattle, and wild ani¬ 
mals, amonglt which there are feveral fpecies different 
from thofc which are found in the middle divifion. It 
exceeds greatly both the other divifions in plants and 
roots fit for dying and for ijiedical purpofes, as well as 
for the table ; neither is it deprived of precious ftones, 
as well as different metals. 

The products of thefe three divifions conftitute the 
permament and inexhauftible riches of Ruffia ; for, be- 
fides what is neceffary for home confumption, there is 
a great quantity of thofe produdts exported yearly into 
foreign countries to the amount of feveral millions of 
rubles. Thefe productions are brought from different 
places to fairs, eftablifhed in different parts of Ruffia, 
where the merchants buy them up, and forward them 
to different ports, and other trading towns, for expor¬ 
tation into foreign kingdoms. Thefe fairs are likewife 
the places where a confiderable quantity of goods im¬ 
ported from foreign kingdoms is difpofed of. The 
principal yarmankas, that is, fairs, are the yarmanka 
Makarievfkaya, Korennaya, and Irbitlkaya. 

The external commerce of Ruffia may be divided in¬ 
to two different branches ; ill. The commerce with 
• the European nations, which is carried on by buying 
and felling goods either for ready money or upon cre¬ 
dit. 2d. The commerce with the Afiatic nations, 
which is conducted by barter or exchange of goods. 

The principal ports belonging to the firft part of 
Ruffia are on the Baltic fea, St Peterfburgh, Riga, Vy¬ 
borg. Revel, Narva, Frederickfham, and the Baltic 
poi c; Archangel on the White fea, and Cola on the 
Northern Ocean ; Taganrog on the fea of Azov ; Kher- 
fon, Sevaftopole, Balaklava, Soudak, Theodofia, Ker- 
che, and Phanagoria on the Black fea, befides others of 
fmaller note. In thefe ports commerce is carried on, 
as well as in feveral trading towns fituated on the fron¬ 
tiers of Poland, Sweden, and Turkey. 

The products of Ruffia exported into,,the different 
European kingdoms confift chiefly in hemp, flax, dif¬ 
ferent kinds of grain, tallow, hides, fail cloth, iron, tim¬ 
ber, linfeed, butter, hemp-oil, train-oil, wax, potafhes, 
tar, tobacco, bridles, linens, peltry, and other goods, 
the greateft part of which is exported chiefly by way 
of St Peterfburgh, Riga, and Archangel; and in return 
from the European kingdoms they receive woollen 
cloths, different kinds of goods made of worfted, filk, 
cotton, and thread; wines and beer, white and moift 
fir,ars, filks, cotton u,wrought, and yarn ; French 
brandy, liquors, arrack, fhrub, different iron tools, and 
toys; gold and filver in bars, in foreign money, and in 
other tilings ; brilliants, pearls, galanterie goods, coffee, 
colours; peltry, viz. beaver and otter fkins ; herrings, 
ftoek-tifh, fait, tobacco, different frees, oil, horfes, chi¬ 
na and earthen ware, &c. The greateft part of thefe 
goods is imported through the ports of St Peterfburgh 
and Riga, but a confiderable quantity is likewife 
admitted by land through different frontier cuftom- 
fcoufes. 
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The principal goods exported into Afia are partly 
the produ&s of Ruffia, and partly imported from other' 
European kingdoms, and confift of peltry and hides. 

The other goods are woollen cloths, bays, borax, bot¬ 
tles, printed linens, iron, and diffcrents kinds of iron¬ 
ware, calamancos, kerfeys, glue, ifinglafs, cochineal, in¬ 
digo, laura, tinfel, gold and filver lace, foap ; all kinds 
of arms, as piftols, guns, fabres ; different kinds of li¬ 
nens, printed and glazed, ftriped linen, ticking, pallock, 
crafh, &c. From the Afiatic kingdoms they import 
different filk goods, raw filk, cotton, fillj-wove fluffs, . 
gold and filver in bars and in coin, cattle, horfes. &c. Mountain t. 
The mountains within Ruffia, as well as thofe on its & c . 
frontiers, abound with minerals pf various kinds. Gold 
filver, quickfilver, copper, lead, iron-ore, very powerful 
toadftones, mountain-cryftal, amethyft, topazes of diffe¬ 
rent forts, agates, cornelian; beryl, chalcedony, onyx, 
porphyry, antimony, pyrites, aquamarines, chryfolites, 
ophites, and lapis lazuli, are found in them, befides 
marble, granite, trappe, maria or Mufcovy glafs, of 
remat kable fize and clearnefs, bafaltes, and‘coal, &c ; 
and in every part of Siberia, but particularly in the 
plains of it, are found bones of animals uncommonly 
large, mammoth’s teeth (fee Mammoth), and other 
foffils. 83 

In tire Ruffian empire are many lakes of very large Lakes,, 
extent. 1. The Ladoga, anciently called Neva, is the 
largeft lake in Europe, extending in length 175 and 
in breath 105 verfts; or it is 116 Englifh miles long 
and near 70 broad. It lies between the governments of 
St Peterfburgh, Olonetz, and Vyborg; and communi¬ 
cates with the Baltic fea by the river Neva, with the 
Onega lake by the river Svir, and with the Ilmen lake by 
the river Volkov. Several confiderable rivers fall into 
it, as the Pafha, Sias, Oyat, and others. The Ladoga 
canal is made near this lake. 2. The Onega lake is 
fituated in the government of Olonetz. It is above 200 
verfts long, and the greateft width of it does not exceed 
80 verfts. 3. The Tchude lake, or Peipus, lies be¬ 
tween the governments of St Peterfburgh, Pfcov, Revel, 
and Riga. It is near 80 verfts lpng and 60 broad. 

It joins to the lake of Pfcov by a large neck of water. 

The length of this lake is 50 and the width about 40 
verfts. The River Velikaya flows into it. The river 
Narova comes out of the lake Peipus, which by the ri¬ 
ver Embakha communicates with the lake Wirtz-Erve, 
and from this latter flows the river Fellin, and rims into 
the bay of Riga. 4. The Ilmen lake, anciently called 
Maijk, lies in the government of Novogorod. Its 
length is 40 and width 30 verfts. The rivers Mfta, 

Lovate, Shelone, and others, fall into it; and only one - 
river Volkov, runs out of it, by which it is joined .with 
the Ladoga lake. 5. The Bielo-Ozero, that is, the 
White Lake, lies in the government of Novogorod. It 
extends 50 verfts in length, and- about 30 in width. 

There are many fmall rivers which run into it; but on¬ 
ly one river, Shekfna, comes out of it, and falls into the 
river Volga. 6. The Akin, or Altay lake, otherwife 
culled the Telcjlt Lake, is fituated in the government of 
Kolhivane. It extends in length 126 and in width 
about 84 vei fts. The river Biya comes out of it, which 
being joined to the river Katounya, conftitute the river 
Obe. 7. The Baical Luke, otherwife called the Bat- 
cal Sea, and the Holy Sea, lies in the government of Irk- 
outfk. Its extent in length is 600, and in width from 
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Ruffia. 30 to 50 verfls, and in the wideft: places as far as 70 
verfls. 8. The Tchani Lake lies in the deferts of Ba- 
raba, between the rivers Obe and Irtilh. It joins with 
a great many fmailer lakes, occupies a vafl tradl of 
land, and abounds very much in filh. 9. Between the 
Gulf of Finland and the White Sea there are feveral 
lakes which extend from 50 to 70 verfls in length ; and 
befldes thefe there are many other fait lakes in different 
parts of Ruffia, fuch as the Ozero, that is, the lake El- 
tonikoye, Bogdo, Inderfkoye, Ebele, Koryakovikoye, 
Yamifhevfkoye, Borovye, and others; and the fait which 
is got from them ferves for the ufe of the greateft part 
of the empire. To thefe may be added the Cafpian, 
which, though called a fea, is more properly a lake, as 
it has no communication with the ocean either viftble 
or fubterraneous. See Caspian-Sou, and Pneumatics, 
89 n ° 2 77- 

Rivera. Ruffia boafts likewife of a confiderable number of 

large and famous rivers. Of the Dvina or Dwina, the 
Neva, Dneiper of Neiper, the Don, the Volga, the Irtis, 
the Onega, the Oby, and the Lena, the reader of this 
work will find fome account under their refpeftive 
names ; but in this vafl empire there are many other ri¬ 
vers worthy of notice, tho* not perhaps of fuch minute 
defcription. Among thefe the Boug, or, as it is fome- 
times written, Bog, rifes in Poland ; then direding its 
courfe to the fouth-eaft, it divides the government of 
Ecatherinoflav from the deferts of Otchakov, now 
belonging to Ruffia, and falls into the Liman, which 
communicates with the Black Sea. 

The Kubane confifts of many fprings or rivulets 
running out of the Caucafian mountains, and divides 
itfelf into two branches, the one of which falls into 
the Azov Sea, and the other into the Black fea. 
This river, from its fource to the end of it, confti- 
tutes the frontier of Ruffia. 

The Oural, formerly Yaik, takes its rife in the 
Oural mountains, in the government of Oufa, which 
it divides from that of Caucafus, and extends its courfe 
about 3000 verfls. It receives many rivers, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are the Or, Sakmara, Yleck, and Ter- 
kool.—The Kouma rifes in the Caucafian mountains, 
and runs through the plains between Terek and Volga, 
and at laft lofes itfelf in the fands, before it comes 
to the Cafpian fea. The Terek originates in the Cau¬ 
cafian mountains, runs between them, and then coming 
out, extends its courfe to the Cafpian Sea, and receives 
feveral rivers, as the Malka, Soonja, Baklan, and Ack- 
fay. 

The Bolfhaya Petchora, that is, the great Petchora, 
rifes in the Oural mountains, in the government of Vo¬ 
logda, runs acrofs the whole breadth of the government 
of Archangel, and falls into the Icy fea. It receives 
in its courfe feveral rivers, the principal cf which are 
the Outcha and the Elina. The Euiffey is formed by 
.the junftion of two rivers, the Oulookema and the 
Baykemi, which rife in the Altay mountains in Mun- 
galia. It runs through the whole extent of Siberia, 
and falls into the Icy fea. The extent of the EnifTey is 
about cyco verfls. It receives in its courfe feveral ri¬ 
vers, the principal of which are the Abakan, Elogooy, 
Podkamennaya Tungoufka, Niznyaya Tungoulka, and 
Tourookhan. The Yana, the Indighirka, and the Kol- 
hima, are likewife no inconfiderable rivers in the govern¬ 
ment of Irkoutfk. The firft :ifes in the mountains 
Vol. XVI. 


which overfhadow the banks of the river Lena on the KufTi. 
right hand, and extends its courfe 800 verfls. The two w '~'' **' 
laft take their fources in the mountains which extend on 
the coafts of the Eaftern fea. The length of the In¬ 
dighirka is 1200 and that of Kolh'ma 1500 verfls.— 

The laft, near its mouth, is divided into two branches, 
and receives the rivers Omolon and Onooy. The Anadir 
is the eafternmoft of all the rivers in Siberia. It rifes out 
of the lake Ioanko, in the diftrict of Okhotfk, and runs 
through the eaftern part of it, and then falls into the 
Eaftern ocean. The Amour is formed by the jundlion 
of two confiderable rivers, the Shilka and Argoonva, 
which are joined juft by the frontiers of China. 1l 
runs through the Chinefe dominions, and at hit falls in¬ 
to the Eaftern ocean. The Kamtfchatka runs through 
the peninfula of the fame name, extending its courfe 
from the Verkhney to Nizney Oftrog, that is, from the 
upper to the lower fort, and falls into the Eaftern 
ocean. The Penjina rifes in the Yablonnoy ridge of 
mountains, and falls into the Penjinfkaya Gooba, that 
is, the gulph or the fea of Penjina. ^ 0 

In fuch a vaft extent of country, ftretching from the State or 
temperate fo far into the frigid zone, the climate the wea-- 
muft vary confiderably in different places. In the l h er * 
fouthern parts of the Ruffian empire, the longeft day 
does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas in 
the moll northern, the fun in fummer is feen two months 
above the horizon. The country in general, though 
lying under different climates, is exceffively cold in the 
winter. Towards the north, the country is covered 
near three quarters of the year with fnow and ice ; and 
by the feverity of the cold many unfortunate perfons are 
maimed, or periffi. This fort of weather commonly 
fets in about the latter end of Auguft, and continues 
till the month of May ; in which interval the rivers arc 
frozen to the depth of four or five feet. Water thrown 
up into the air will fall down in icicles; birds are fro¬ 
zen in their flight, and travellers in their fledges. In 
fome provinces the heats of fummer are as fcorching 
as the winter colds are rigorous. 

The foil of Mufcovy varies ftill more than the cli- Soil,, 
mate, according to the influence of the fun and the iitua- 
tion of the country. In the warmer provinces, the 
procefs of vegetation is fo rapid, that corn is commonly 
reaped in two months after it begins to appear above the 
furface of the ground. Hence the great variety of 
mulhrooms produced fpontaneoufly in Ruffia, which 
may be confidered as a comfortable relief to the poor, 
while they appear as delicacies at the tables of the rich. 

Above 1000 waggon-loads of them ufed to be fold an¬ 
nually in Molcow. Perhaps it is on account of the fcar- 
city of provilions that fuch a number of falls are inlti- 
tuted in the Mofcovite religion. ^ 

Befldes the productions already mentioned as peculiar And tci;. 
to each of the three great natural divifions of the em- t-*Me juo- 
pire, Mufcovy yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, pafture for dudlons. 
cattle, wax, and honey. Among other vegetables, we 
find in Ruffia a particular kind of rice called pfyntha, 
plenty of excellent melons, and in the neighbourhood of 
Aftracan the famous zoophyton, or animal plant, which 
the Mufcovites call bonnaret, or lambkin, from its re- 
femblance to a lamb. See the article Stytkisn Lamb. ^ 
Agticulture in general is but little underftood, and Stare u .» 
lefs profecuted in this country. The moll confiderable ffcricm- 
articles in the ceconomy of a Ruffian farm are wax and tutJ ' 
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bone)', by which the peafant is often enriched. He cuts 
down a great number of trees in the foreft, and fawing 
the trunks into a number of parts, bores each of thefe, 
and (tops up the hollow at both ends, leaving oply a lit¬ 
tle hole for the admittance of the bees; thus the honey 
is fecured from all the attempts of the bear, who is ex¬ 
tremely fond of it, and tries many different experiments 
for making himfelf mafter of the lufcious treafure.— 
Of this honey the Ruffians make a great quantity of 
ftrong metheglin for their ordinary drink. They like- 
wife extraft from rye a fpirit, which they prefer to 
brandy. 

The wild beads in the Northern parts of Ruffia are 
the fame with thofe we have mentioned in the articles 
of Norway and Lapland : fuch as rein-deer, bears, 
foxes, ermins, martens, fables, hares, and fquirrels. In 
the more fouthern provinces the Mulcovites breed black 
cattle, fmall but hardy horfes, fheep, goats, and ca¬ 
mels. The breed of cattle and horfes has been enlarged 
by the care and under the protedtion of Peter and iuc- 
ceeding fovereigns. The whole empire abounds with 
wild-fowl and game of all forts, and a variety of birds 
of prey ; belides the different kinds of poultry, which 
aie raifed in this as well as in other countries. The ex¬ 
ternal parts and provinces of Mufcovy are well fupplied 
with fea-fifh from the Northern ocean, the Baltic, or 
gulph of Finland, the White fea, the Black fea, and 
the Cafpian; but the whole empire is plentifully pro¬ 
vided with frefh-water fifh from the numerous lakes and 
rivers, yielding immenfe quantities of falmon, trout, 
pike, fturgeon, and belluga: the laft being a large fifh, 
of whole roe the beft caviare is made. Innumerable in¬ 


inhabit different: parts of Siberia, and are intermixed with 
ftill different races, called after the towns, rivers, and 
other places to which their habitations are neared.— 
They are, as we havefaid, idolators, and governed by 
fhamens. (See Shamen.) Befides thefe, there are in 
the Ruffian dominions the Nagay Tartars; the Crim- 
Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, who, together with the 
land belonging to them, came under the fubjedtion of 
Ruffia in 1783 ; the Mefcheraki ; the Bafhkirs ; the 
ICirghiftzi or Kirghis-kaifaks ; the Yakouti; and the 
white Kalmuks. 6. The Caucafian nations, which are 
fix in number, and are each fubdivided into many dif¬ 
ferent tribes, of which it is probable that few of our 
readers have ever heard the names, except of the Circaf- 
fians, who live in different fettlements bordering on the 
river Kubane. 7. The Samoyeds or Samoeds, com¬ 
prehending the Oftiacks*. Thefe inhabit the northern- 
moft part of Ruffia, along the coaft of the Icy fea.— 
8. The Mungalian nations, comprehending the original 
Mungals, who are chiefly difperfed in the deferts of 
Gobey : the Bourati, who live on the banks of the Bai¬ 
kal, and other places in the government of Irkoutlk ; 
and the Kalmuks, confiding of four different tribes.— 
All thefe hordes fpeak the Mungalian language, obferve 
the religion of Lama and the Kalmuks live in large 
tents. 9. The Tongoofi, a very populous tribe, dif¬ 
perfed from the river EnifFey as far as the fea of Okr 
hotfk, and from the Penjinfkaya Gooba beyond the 
Chinefe frontier. They are all idolators, and live by 
hunting and filhing. 10. The Kamtchadels n.The 
Koriaki. 12. The Kouriltzi. Of thefe three nations 
we have given fome account under the article Kamt- 


Ruffia. 
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acks. 


fefts, like thofe of Lapland, are hatched by the fummer’s schatka. 13. The Aleouti, who dwell in the iflands be- 
heat in the fand, moraffes, and forefts, with which this tween Siberia and America, and very much refemble 
empire abounds; and are fo troublefome as to render the Efquimaux and the inhabitants of Greenland.— 

great part of the country altogether uninhabitable. They live in large huts, and feem to be idolators__ 

The Ruffian empire is inhabited by no lefs than 16 The Arintzi, a very numerous people fcattered in 
different nations, of which our limits will hardly per- the government of Kolhivane. 15. The Yukaghiri, 
mit us to give the names. The firft are the Sclavonic na- w ho are difperfed on the coafts of the Glacial fea, about 
tions, comprehending the Ruffians, who are the predo- the rivers Yana, Kolhima, and Lena, and as far as the 
minant inhabitants of the whole empire, and the Poles, fource of the Anadir. 16. The Tchouktchi, who oc- 
who befides occupying the countries lately wrefted from cupy the north-eaftern part of Siberia, between the ri- 
the republic, live in the governments of Polatfk and vers Kolhima and Anadir. Befides thefe fixteen diffe- 
Moghiley, as well as in the diftridt of Salenghinlk and rent nations, there are fcattered through the Ruffian 
along the river Irtiffi. 2. The Germanic nations, com- empire vaft numbers of Buckharian Tartars, Perfians, 
prehending the Germans properly fo called, who inhabit Georgians, Indians, Greeks, Servians, Albanians, 

Efthonia and Livonia; the Swedes inhabiting the Bulgarians, Moldavians, Valekians, Armenians, and 
Ruffian Finland, as well as fome of the iflands on the Jews. ^ 

Baltic fea; and the Danes, who inhabit the iflands of The empire of Ruffia is fo widely extended, that Population, 
the Baltic fea, the Worms, and Grofs or Great Roge. notwithftanding the number of nations which it com- 
3. The Lettonian or Livonian nations, under which prebends, it mull be eonfidered as by no means popu- 
are claffed the original or real Lettonians or Letilhi, lous. At the laft revifion it was found to contain 26 
Inhabiting Livonia; and the Lithuanians, who live in millions of fouls; but it is to be obferved, that the no- 
the government of Polatlk and Moghilev. 4. The bffity, clergy, land as well as fea forces, different offi- 
Finns, or Tchudi, nations who inhabit the governments cers, fervants belonging to the court, peifons employed 
of Viberg and St Peterlburgh, with many other di- under government in civil and other offices ; the ftu- 
ftriiSs of the empire, being branched out into no fewer dents of different univerfities, academies, feminaries, 
than 12 different tribes. 5. The Tartarian nations, who and other fchools; hofpitak©f different denominations; 
are all either Mahometans or idolators. The Mahome- likewife all the irregular troops, the roving hordes of 4 
tan Tartars, commonly called by the Ruffians Tariare, different tribes, foreigners and colontfts, or fettlers of. 
dwell in Kazane, and the places adjacent; at Kefimov ; different nations—are not included’in the abovemention- 
at Gufe, in the government of Parma ; at Tomfk and ed number : but with the addition of all thefe, the po¬ 
rts neighbourhood, and are in general a fober, induftri- pulation of Ruffia, of both fexes, may be fuppofed to 
eus, cleanly, and generous people. The other Tartars come near to 28 millions.. 
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To fuch a vad variety of people, nations, and lan- birth ; the thir d, your excellence ; the fourth, your high 
guages, u is needlefs to ob;erve, that no general charac- excellence ; then came your brilliancy and Ugh brilliancy. 
ter can with truth be applied. The native Ruffians are Highnefs and majejly were referved for the great duke 
digmaliled by their neighbours as ignorant and brutal, and czar. 
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totally religrred to floth, and addicted to drunkennel’s, 
even in the mod beadly excefs; nay, they are acculed 


Thefe titles and modes of addrefs were ordered with 
all the regularity of the manual exercife ; and the man 


of being arbitrary, perfidious, inhuman, and deftitute who fhould omit any of them when fpeaking to his fu- 
of every i'ocial virtue. There is not a phrafe in their perior might be lawfully beaten by the offended boyar, 
language analogous to ours, “ the manners or the fen- Before this period, it was polite and courtly to fpeak 
timents of a gentleman nor does gentleman with them to every man, even the heir apparent, by adding his fa- 
exprel’s any thing moral. Indeed they have no fuch ther’s name to his own; and to the great duke, Paul 
diltin&ion. Cunning is profejfed and gloried in by all; Petrovitz was perfectly refpectful, or a fingle word* 


and the nobleman whom you detedl telling a lie is vex¬ 
ed, but not in the lead alhamed. In the whole regle- 
ment of the marine by Peter the Great, there is not 


fignifying dear father , when he was not named. Tho’ 
pompous titles were unknown among them before the 
era of Peter, the fubordination of ranks was more corn- 


one word addreffed to the honour, or even to the probi- plete than in any other European nation ; but with this 
ty, of his officers. Hopes of reward, and the condant fimplicity peculiar to them and the Poles, that they had 
fear of detection and punifhment, are the only motives but three ranks, the fovereign, the nobleffe or gentry, 
touched on. In every fhip of war, and in every regi- and the ferfs. It was not till very lately that the 
ment, there is a fifeal or authorized fpy, a man of re- mercantile rank formed any diflinflion ; and that didinc- 
fpe&able rank, whofe letters muff not be opened but tion is no more than the freedom of the perfon, which 
at the rifk of the great knout (fee Knout) ; and he was formerly a transferable commodity belonging to 
is required by exprefs datute to give monthly reports the boyar. Notwithftanding this fimplicity, which put 
of the behaviour of the officers and privates. all gentlemen on a level, the fubfeription of a perlon 

Such regulations we cannot think well adapted to im- holding an inferior office was not fervant, but fane; and 
prove the morals of the people ; yet we believe they the legal word for a petition in form was tchelobitii , 
have been improved by the care, affiduity, and exam- which fignifies, “ a beating with the forehead,” i. e. (tri¬ 
ple of fame of their late fovereigns. Certain it is, king the ground with the forehead ; which was actually 
the vice of drunkennefs was fo univerfally prevalent done. The father of Alexis abolifted the pradice; 
among them, that Peter I. was obliged to reftrain it by but at this day, when a Ruffian petitions you, he 
very levere edids, which, however, have not produced touches his forehead with his finger ; and if he be very 


much effed. They numbered in the city of Mofcow 
no fewer than 4000 brandy-fhops, in which the inha- 


earneft, he then puts his finger to the ground. 

The Ruffian nobles formerly wore long beards, and 


bitants ufed to lot away their time in drinking drong long robes with (trait fleeves dangling down to their 
liquors and fmoking tobacco. This laft pradice be- ancles : their collars and (hirts were generally wrought 
came fo dangerous, among perfons in the mod beaftly with filk of different colours : in lieu of hats, they co¬ 
llate of intoxication, that a very fevere law was found vered their heads with furred caps ; and, indead of 
neceffary to prevent the pernicious confequences, other- Ihoes, wore red or yellow leathern bufkins. The drefs 
wife the whole city might have been confumed by con- of the women nearly refembled that of the other fex ; 
flagratiens. The nobility were heretofore very powerful, with this difference, that their garments were more 
each commanding a great number of vaffals, whom loofe, their caps fantadical, and their Ihift-fleeves three 
they ruled with the mod defpotic and barbarous au- or four ells in length, gathered up in folds from the 


thority : but their poffeffions have been gradually cir- ffioulder to the fore-arm-. By this time, however, the 
cumfcribed, and their power transferred in a great French fafhions prevail among the better fort through- 
meafure to the czar, on whom they are now wholly out all Mufcovy. 

dependent. At prefent there is no other degree of The common people are generally tall, healthy, and Manners 
the nobility but that of the boyars : thefe are admitted robud, patient ot cold and hunger, inured to hard- an d cu f- 
to the council, and from among them the waivodes, (hips, and remarkably capable of bearing the mod fud- t0EQS ’ 
governors, and other great officers, are nominated, den tranfition from the extremes of hot or cold wea- 
and their ranks with refpedt to each other are regu- ther. Nothing is more cudomary than to fee a Ruf- 
lated by the importance ol their refpective offices. fian, who is cver-heated and fweating at every pore, 


and their ranks with refpedt to each other are regu¬ 
lated by the importance of their reflective offices. 


Alexis, who intioduced this order ot precedency, ob- drip himfelf naked, and plunge into a river: nay, when 
horred the perfonal abaiemer.t of the inferior clalfes to their pores are all opened in the hot-bath, to which 
thejr fuperiors, which he would not accept of when ex- they have daily recourfe, they either practice this im. 
hibited to himfelf; and it may appear iurpridng that merfion, or fubjetd themfelvcs to a difeharge of fome 
Peter, who delpifed mere ceremonials, fhould have en- pailfuls of cold water. This is the cudom of both men 
couraged every extravagance of this kind. In a few and women, who enter the baths promifcuoufly, and 
years of his reign, the beautiful fimplicity of defigna- appear naked to each other, without fcruple or hefitation. 
tion and addrefs which his father had encouraged was A Ruffian will fubfid for many days upon a little 
forgotten, and the cumberfome and almod ineffable titles oatmeal and water, and even raw roots: an onion is 
which difgrace the little courts of Germany were crowd- a regale ; but the food they generally ufe in their jour- 
ed into the language of Ruffia. He enjoined the lowed neys is a kind of rye-bread, cut into fmall fquare pieces, 
order of gentlemen to be addreffed by the phrafe, and dried again in the oven : thefe, when they are 
jour ref pell able birth ; the next rank, by your high good hungry, they fotk in water, and eat as a very com- 
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Both fexes are remarkably healthy' wife, the fir ft being alive, is not admitted farther than Raffia. 


foruble repaft. 
and robuft, and accuftom themfelves to fleep every day- 
after dinner. 

The Ruffian women are remarkably fair, comely, 
ftrong, and vell-fhaped, obedient to their lordly huf- 
bands, and patient under difcipline: they are even faid- 
to be fond of correction, which they confider as an in¬ 
fallible mark of their hufband’s conjugal affeftion ; and 
they pout and pine if it be with-held) as if they thought 
themfelves treated with contempt and difregard. Of 
this negleft, however, they have very little caufe to 
complain ; the Ruffian hufband being very well difpo- 
fed, by nature and inebriation, to exert his arbitrary 
power. Some writers obforve, that, on the wedding- 
, day* the bride prelbnts the bridegroom with a whip-of 
her own. making, in-token of fubmiffibn; and this he 
fails not to employ as the inftrument of his authority. 
Very little ceremony is here ufed in match-making, 
which is the work of the parents. Perhaps the bride¬ 
groom never fees the woman till he is joined to her for 
life. The marriage being propofed and agreed to, the 
lady is examined, Rank-naked, by a certain number of 
her female relations; and if they find any bodily defedt, 
they endeavour to cure it by their own fkill and expe¬ 
rience. The bride, on her wedding-day, is crowned 
with a garland of wormwood, implying the bitternefs 
that often attends the married ftate. When the prieft has 
tied the nuptial knot at the altar, his clerk or fextou 
throws upon her head a handful of hops, wiffiing that fhe 
may prove as fruitful as the plant thus fcattered. She is 
muffled up, and led home by a certain number of old 
women, thepariffl-prieft carrying the crofs before ; while 
one of his fubalterns, in a rough goat-fkin, prays all the 
way that fhe may bear as many children as there are 
hairs on his garment. The new-married couple, being 
feated at table, are prefented with bread and fait; and 
a chorus of boys and girls fing the epithalaminm, which 
is always- grofsly obfcene. Tipis ceremony being per¬ 
formed, the bride and bridegroom are conducted to 
their own chamber by an old woman, who exhqrts the 
wife to obey her hufband, and retires. Then the 
bridegroom defires the lady to pull off @ne of his buf- 
kins, giving her to underftand, that in one of them 
is contained a whip, and in the other a jewel or a 
purie of money. She takes her choice ; and if fhe 
finds the purfes interprets it into a good omen ; where¬ 
as fihould flie light on the whip, flie conftrues it into 
an unhappy prefage, and inftantly receives a lath as a 
fpecimen of what fhe has to expedt. After they have 
remained two hours together, they are interrupted by 
a deputation of old women, who come to fearch for 
the i'igns of her virginity : if thefe are apparent, the 
young lady ties up her hair, which before confumma- 
tion hung loofe over her fhqulders, and vifits her mo¬ 
ther, of whom fhe demands the marriage portion. It 
is generally agreed, that the Mufcovite hufbands are 
barbarous even to a proverb ; they not only adminifter 
frequent and fevere correction to their wives, but fome- 
times even torture them to death, without being fub- 
jedf to any punifhment for the murder. 

The canon law of Mufcovy forbids the conjugal 
commerce on Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fridays ; and 
whoever tranfgreffes this law, mull bathe himfelf before 
he enters the church-porch. He that marries a fecond 


icr 


the church-door: and if any man efpoufes a th-ird, he- 
is excommunicated : fo that though bigamy is tolera¬ 
ted, they neverthelefs count it infamous, if a woman 
is barren, the hufband generally perfuades her to retire 
into a convent: if fair means will not fucceed, he is at 
liberty to whip her into condefcenfion. When the 
czar, or emperor, has an inclination for a wire, the 
moft beautiful maidens of the empire are prefented to 
him for his choice. 

The education of the czarovitz, or prince royal, is 
intrufted to the care of a few perfons, by whom he is 
ltriftly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, until he hath 
attained tne 15th year of his age: then he is publicly 
expofed in the market-place, that the people, by view¬ 
ing him attentively, may remember his perfon, in or¬ 
der to afcertain his identity ; for they have more than 
once been deceived by impofters. 

Such is the flavery in which the Mufbovites of both Authority 
fexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the of 
emperor, that they are' not allowed 1 to diijpute any children! 
match that may be provided for them by thefe direc¬ 
tors, however difagreeable or odious it may be. Of¬ 
ficers of the greateft rank in the army, both natives 
and foreigners, have been faddled with wives by the 
fovereign in this arbitrary manner. A great general 
fome time ago deceafed, who was a native of Britain, 
having been preffed by the late czarina to wed one of 
her ladies, faved himfelf from a very difagreeable mar¬ 
riage, by pretending his conftitution was fo unfound, 
that the lady would be irreparably injured by his com¬ 
pliance. 

In Ruffia, the authority of parents over their chil¬ 
dren is almoft as great as it was among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, and is often exercifed with equal feverity. Should 
a father, in puniftiing his fon for a fault, be the immedi¬ 
ate caufe of his death, he could not be called to account 
for his condudt ; he would have done nothing but what 
the law authorifed him to do. Nor does this legal tyranny 
ceafe with the minority of children; it continues while 
they remain in their father’s family, and is often exert¬ 
ed in the moft indecent manner. It is not uncommon, 
even in St Peterfburgh, to fee a lady of the higheft 
rank, and in all the pomp and pride of youthful beau¬ 
ty, ftanding in the court-yard with her back bare, ex¬ 
pofed to the whip of her father’s fervants. And fo 
little difgrace is attached to this punifhment, that the 
fame lady will fit down at table with her father and his 
guefts immediately after fhe has fuffered her flogging, 
provided its feverity has not confined her to bed. J0J 

The Mufcovites are f-md of the bagpipe, and have Mu ( lr an j 
a kind of violin, with a large belly like that of a lute : dancing, 
but their mufic is very barbarous and defedtive. Ne- 
verthelefs, there are public fchools, in which the chil¬ 
dren are regularly taught to fing. The very beggars 
afk alms in a whining cadence, and ridiculous fort of 
recitative. A Ruffian ambaffador at the Hague, ha¬ 
ving been regaled with the belt concert of vocal and 
inftrumental mufic that could be procured, was afked 
how he liked cue entertainment ? he replied, “ Perfedtly 
well: the beggars in my country fing juft in the fame 
manner.” The warlike mufic of the Ruffians confifts 
in kettle-drums and trumpets: they likewife ufe hunt¬ 
ing horns; but they are not at all expert in the per¬ 
formance 
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Uuffia. formance. It has been faid, that the Ruffians think it 
beneath them to dance, and that they call in their Po- 
lifh or Tartarian Haves to divert them with this exer- 
cife in their hours of diffipation. Such may have been 
the cafe formerly, or may be fo now, in the dillant and 
moft barbarous provinces of the empire ; but at St Fe- 
terlburgh dancing is at prefent much relifned, and a 
minuet is nowhere fo gracefully performed in Europe 
103 as by the fafiiionable people in that metropolis. 

Language. We have ell'ewhere obferved, that the Ruffian lan¬ 
guage is a dialed of the Sclavonic, and the pureft per¬ 
haps that is now anywhere to be found (fee Philolo¬ 
gy, Sefl. ix. £ 3.) ; but they have nothing ancient 
written in it, except a tranflation of Chryfoftom’s Of¬ 
fices for Eafter, which are at this day good Ruffian, 
and intelligible to every boor, though certainly not lefs 
than 800 years old. There is no Ruffian poetry 
which there is reafon to believe 200 years old ; and the 
oldeft tranflation of the Scriptures into that language 
IJ 4 is but a late thing, and come to them from Koningf- 

Learning berg. Science has made but a very fmall progrefs 

andicience. 0 , . , . r , • 

among them ; and the reputation of the imperial aca¬ 
demy at St Peterfburgh has been hitherto fupported by 
the exertions of foreigners. For antiquarian, refearch 
they have as little relifii as for fcientific inveftigation. 
Every thing, to pleafe, mud be new ; and the only elu¬ 
cidations which we have of their antiquities are the 
performances of Germans and other foreigners, fuch as 
profeflors Bayer, Muller, and Gmelin. One native has 
indeed fhown foine defire to recover and preferve what 
he can of their moft ancient poetry ; but in his refearch- 
es, he feems more indebted to an exquifitely nice ear 
than to any erudition. Erudition indeed they hold in 
the moft foyereign contempt. No gentleman is ever 
taught Latin or Greek ; and were a Ruffian ftranger 
»n company to give any hint of his p ofieffing fuch 
knowledge, every man with a fword would draw, away 
his chair, and fet him down for a charity-boy. Peter 
the Great and the prefent emprefs have done what fove- 
reigns could do to difpel thefe clouds of’ ignorance, 
by inftituting ffchools and colleges, and giving the ma¬ 
ilers and profeflors military rank ; but all in vain. One 
of the moft accompliftied fcholars of the age, after ha¬ 
ving made himfelf extremely agreeable to a company of" 
ladies, by means of his tafte in mufic, and a fword at 
his fide, was inftantly deferted by them upon fome per- 
fon’s whifpering through the room that he was a man 
of learning ; and before his fair companions would be 
reconciled to him, he was obliged'to pretend that he 
was a lieutenaut-colonel totally illiterate. 

The two firft fentences of Prince Shtcherbntoff’s 
dedication of his Hiftory of Ruffia, which was printed 
in three volumes 4to, in 1770, afford an admirable 
fpeciimn of Ruffian literature. “The hiftory of the 
human underftanding (fays this dedicator) affures us, 
that everywhere the fcienceo have followed the progrefs 
of the profperity and the ftrength of kingdoms. When 
the Grecian arms had overthrown the greateft monar¬ 
chy then in the world, when they had the famous gene¬ 
rals Miltiades, Themiftocles, Ariftides, Conon, and Al- 
ribiade', at the fame time flourifhed among them Ana¬ 
ximander, Anaxagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and Plato. 
And when Augullus had conqu-'red the world, and had 
flint the gates of the temple ot Janus, and the proud Ro¬ 
mans, under his happy government, cheerfully obeyed 
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his commands, then aid Titus Livius, Thucydides, RulTb. 

Virgil, and Horace, adorn his court, and celebrate his -- 

glory.”—A paffage fo repiete a* this with blunders and 
anachronifms it would furely be difficult to find in any 
ether author. I0 ^ 

The Ruffians were converted to the Chriftian reli- Religion, 
gion towards the latter end of the tenth century, as 
lias been already related. Since that period they have 
confeffed the articles of the Greek church, mingled 
with certain fuperllitious ceremonies of their own. 

They do not believe in the pope’s infallibility or fupre- 
macy, or even hold communion with the fee of Rr me : 
they ufe auricular confeffion, communicate in both kinds, 
adopt the Athanafian creed, and adhere to the efta'. liflied 
liturgy of St Bafil. They worfhip the Virgin Mary, 
and other faints; and pay their adorations to croffes 
and relics. They obferve four great falls in the year,, 
during which they neither tafte fiih, flelh, nor any ani¬ 
mal produ&ion : they will not drink after a man who 
has eaten flefh, nor ufe a knife that has cut meat in 
lefs than 24 hours after it has been ufed ; nor will they, 
even though their health is at ftake, touch any thing 
in which hartlhorn or any animal fubftance has been 
infufed. While this kind of Lent continues, they fub- 
fift upon cabbage, cucumbers, and rye-bread, drink¬ 
ing nothing ftronger than a fort of fmall beer called 
quaff! f. They likewife faft every Wednefday and Fri-f See Pea- 
day. Their common penance is to abftainfrom every Ant. 
fpecies of food and drink, but bread, fait, cucumbers, 
and water. They are ordered to bend their bodies, 
and continue in that painful pofture, and between whiles 
to fti ike their head againft an image. 

The Mufcovites at all times reject as impure, horfe- 
flelh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, afe’s milk, mare’s milk, and 
Venice-treacle, becaufe the flelh of vipers is an ingre¬ 
dient ; alfo every thing that contains even the fmalleft 
quantity of mufle., civet, and caftor : yet they have no 
averfion to fwine’s flelh ; on the contrary, the country 
produces excellent bacon. They celebrate 15 grand 
feftivals in the year. On Palm-Sunday there is a mag¬ 
nificent proceffion, at which the czar affifts in perfon 
and on foot. He is apparelled in cloth of gold ; his 
train is borne up by the prime of the nobility, and he 
is attended by his whole court. He is immediat-ly 
preceded by the officers of his houfehold, one of whom 
carries his handkerchief on his arm, lying upon ano¬ 
ther of the richeft embroidery. Pie halts at a fort of 
platform of free-ftone, where, turning to the eaft, and 
bending his body alrnoll double, he pronounces a Ikon 
prayer : then he proceeds to the church of Jerufalem. 
where he renews his devotion. This exercife being 
performed, he returns to his palace, the bridle of the 
patriarch’s horfe relling upon his arm. The horfe’s 
head being covered with white linen, is held by fome 
nobleman; while the patriarch, fitting fidewife, and 
holding a crofs in his hand, diftributes benedictions as 
he moves along : on his head he wears a cap edged with 
ermin, adorned with loops and buttons of gold and 
precious Hones: before him are difplayed banners of 
confecrate 1 Huff, in a variety of colours. Above 500 
prieils walk- in the- proceffion ; thole who are near the 
patriarch bearing piCtu-es of the Virgin Mary, lichly 
ornamented with gold, jewels, and pearls, together 
with croffes, relics, and religious books, including a 
copy cf tbs Gofpeh, which they reckon to be of in- 

eftimable 
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Ruflu. eftimable value. In the the midft of this proceffion is of worlhip; though it was not without great difficulty, Ruflia. 
borne a triumphal arch ; and on the top an apple-tree and by dint of extraordinary folicit.vion from different w ^ v ^ 1 
covered with fruit, which feveral little boys inclofed powers, that the Romilh religion was allowed. Peter 
in the machine endeavour to gather. The lawyers and knowing the dangerous tenets of a religion that might 
laity carry branches of willow; the guards and the fpec- fet the fpiritual power of the pope at variance with the 
tators proftrate themfelves on the ground while the temporal power of the emperor, and being well ac- 
proceffion halts; and after the ceremony, the patriarch quainted with the meddling genius of its profeflbrs, 
prefents a purfe of too rubles to the czar, who per- held out for fome time againft the interceffion of Ger- 
liaps invites him to dine at his table. During the fea- many, France, and Poland ; and though at length he 
.on of Eafter, the whole empire is filled with mirth and yielded to their joint interpofition, he would by no means 
rejoicing: which, however, never fails to degenerate fuffer any Jefuit to enter his dominions. 10S 

into heat and debauchery ; even the ladies may indulge The government of Ruflia is mere defpotifm. The Govern- 
themfelves with ftrong liquors to intoxication without whole empire is ruled by the arbitrary will and plea- ment ’ 
fcandal. When a lady fends to inquire concerning the fure of the fovereign, who is ftyled the czar or tzar, a 
health of her guefts whom fire entertained over-night, title which is probably a corruption of Caefar. Here- 
the ufual reply is, “ I thank your miftrefs for her tofore he was ftyled grand duke of Mufcovy: but fince 
good cheer : by my troth, I was fo merry that I don’t the reign of Peter, he is - dignified with the-appellation. 
remember how I got home.” of emperor of Rujfia ; and the prefent fovereign is ftyled 

During thefe carnivals, a great number of people, in emprefs of all the Rujfias. The emperor is abfolute 
reeling home drunk, fall down and perifli among the lord, not only of all the eftates in the empire, but alfo 
fnow. It is even dangerous to relieve a perfon thus of the lives of his fubjeds ; the greateft noblemen 
overtaken ; for, Ihould he die, the perfon who endea- call themfelves his flaves, and execute his commands 
voured to affift him is called before the judge, and ge- with the moft implicit obedience. The common people 
nerally pays dear for his charity. revere him as fomething fupernatural; they never men- 

The Mufcovite priefts ufe exorcifms at the admini- tion his name, or any thing immediately belonging 
ftration of baptifm. They plunge the child three times to him, without marks of the moft profound refpeft 
over head and ears in water, and give it the facrament of and awful veneration. A man alking a carpenter at 
the Lord’s Supper in one fpecies, until it hath attained the work upon one of the czar’s warehoufes, what the 
age of feven ; after which the child is indulged with it place was intended for ? anfwered, “ None but God and 
in both kinds. They likewife adminifter the facrament the czar knows.” 

to dying perfons, together with extreme un&ion ; and The nobility of Ruflia were formerly rich and power- 
if this be neglefted, the body is denied Chriftian bu- ful, and ruled defpotically over their inferiors : but we 
rial. Soon as the perfon expires, the body is depofi- have feen how the father of Peter the Great contrived 
ted in a coffin, with a luncheon of bread, a pair of fhoes, to ftrip them of their privileges, and they are now ve- 
fome few pieces of money, and a certificate figned by nal dependants on the court. They ftill retain the titles 
the parilh-prieft, and diredled to St Nicholas, who is of their anceftors, though many of them are in the moft. 
one of their great patrons. They likewife hold St abjed poverty and contempt. 

Andrew in great veneration, and ridiculoufly pretend All the peafants in the empire are confidered as im- 
they were converted by him to Chriftianity. But next mediate flaves belonging to the czar, to the boyars, or 
to St Nicholas, they adore St Anthony of Padua, who to the monafteries. The value of eftates is computed, 
is fuppofed to have failed upon a mill-ftone through not by the extent or quality of the land, but from the 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and over the lakes number of thofe peafarits, who may be fold, alienated, 

Ladoga and Onega, as far as Novogorod. Every houfe or given away, at the pleafure of their mailers. The 
is furnifhed with an image of St Nicholas, carved in the number of thefe hulbandmen, whither living in villages 
moft rude and fantaftic manner ; and when it becomes or in the open country, being known, the czar, by re- 
old and worm-eaten, the owner either throws it into quiring a certain proportion of each lord or proprietor, 
the river with a few pieces of coin, faying, “ Adieu, can raife 300,oooqnen in lefs than 40 days, 
brother or returns it to the maker, who accommo- The adminiftration is managed by a grand council, 
dates him with a new image for a proper confideration. called dumnoy boyaren, or “ council of the boyars,” 

The good women were very careful in adorning their who are the grandees of the empire, and act as privy 
private St Nicholafes with rich clothes and jewels; but counfellors. To this are fubfervient fix inferior cham- 
on any emergency, thefe are lefumed, and the faint bers and courts of judicature, provided each with a 
left as naked as he came from the hand of the- car- preftdent. The firft regulates every thing relating to 
pcnter. ambaffadors and foreign negociations; the fecond takes 

There are monafteries in Ruflia; but neither the cognizance of military affairs; the third manages the 
monks nor the nuns are fubjed to fevere reftri&ions. public revenues of the empire ; the bufinefs of the fourth 
The friars are either horfe-jockeys, or trade in hops, is to encourage, protedl, and improve trade and com- 
wheat, and other commodities ; the filters are at liberty merce. The two laft hear and determine in all caufes, 
to go abroad when they pleafe, and indulge themfelves whether civil or criminal. 

in all manner of freedoms. Peter divided the empire into the eight governments 

Heretofore libe.t/ of confidence was denied, and of Mofcow, Archangel, Afoph, Cafan, Aftracan, Chioff 
every convicted heretic was committed to the flames ; and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livonia, comprehending 
but fince the reign of Peter, all religions and fefts are Ingria, Plefcow, and Novogorod, Smolenlko, and Ve- 
»’derated hro ighout the empire. Roman Catholics, ronitz. The governors or waivodes were veiled with 
Lutherans, Calvinifts, Armenians, Jews, and Maho- power to difpofe of all employments civil and mili- 
vetans, enjoy the free cxercife of their refpeclive iorms tary, and receive the revenues. They were diredled to" 

defray 
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Ruffia. defray all expences in their refpeffive governments, and 
fend a certain yearly lum to the great trealury. In a 
word, they enjoyed abioiutc power in every thing but 
what related to the regular troops, which, though 
quartered in their jurisdiction, were neither paid nor di- 
reffed by them, but received their orders immediately 
from the czar or his generals. 

Ad mini- In 1 775 the prefent emprefs made a complete new- 
ftration of modelling of the internal government in a form of great 
juftice. limplicity and uniformity. By this reglement fhe di¬ 
vided the whole empire into 43 governments, as we have 
already mentioned, placing over each, or where they 
are of lefs extent, over two contiguous governments, a 
govemor-general with very conliderable powers. She 
lubdivided each government into provinces and dif- 
triff s ; and for the better adminiftration of juftice ereffed 
in them various courts of law, civil, criminal, and com¬ 
mercial, analogous to thofe which are found in other 
countries. She eftablifhed likewife in every govern¬ 
ment, if not in every province, a tribunal of confcience, 
and in every diftriff a chamber for the protection of 
orphans. Amidft fo many wife inftitutions a chamber 
for the adminiftration of her imperial majefty’s reve¬ 
nues was not forgotten to be eftablifhed in each go¬ 
vernment, nor a tribunal of police in each diftriff. 
The duty of the govemor-general, who is not properly 
a judge, but the guardian of the laws, is to take care 
that the various tribunals in his government difcharge 
their refpeffive duties, to protect the opprefled, to en¬ 
force the adminiftration of the laws ; and when any 
tribunal {hall appear to have pronounced an irregu¬ 
lar fentence, to flop the execution till he make a re¬ 
port to the fenate and receive her majefty’s orders: 
It is his bufinel's likewife to fee that the taxes be re¬ 
gularly paid ; and, on the frontiers of the empire, 
that the proper number of troops be kept up, and 
that they be attentive to their duty. 

This reglement contains other inftitutions, as well 
as many directions for the conducting of law-fuits in 
the different courts, and the adminiftration of juftice, 
which do her majefty the higheft honour ; but the gene¬ 
ral want of morals, and what we call a fenfe of honour, 
in every order of men through this vaft empire, muft 
make the wifeft regulations of little avail. Ruffia is 
perhaps the only nation in Europe where the law is 
not an incorporated profeffion. There are no femina- 
ries where a practitioner muft be educated. Any man 
who will pay the fees of office may become an attorney, 
and any man who can find a client may plead at the 
bar. The judges are not more learned than the plead¬ 
ers. They are not fitted for their offices by any kind 
of education ; nor are they neceffarily chofen from thofe 
who have frequented courts and been in the practice of 
pleading. A general, from a fuccefsful or an equivocal 
campaign, may be inftantly fet at the head of a court 
of juftice ; and in the abfence of the imperial court 
from St Pelerftiurgh, the commanding officer in that 
city, whoever he may be, prefides ex officio in the high 
court of juftice. The other courts generally change 
their prefidents every year. Many inconveniences muft 
arife from this fingular conftitution; but fewer, per¬ 
haps, than we are apt to imagine. The appointment 
to fo many inferior governments makes the Ruffian no¬ 
bility acquainted with the grofs of the ordinary btifi- 
neis of law-courts; and a ftatute or imperial edict is 
law in every cafe. The great obftacles to the admi- 


niftration of juftice are the contrariety of the laws and Ruffia. 
the venality of the judges. From inferior to fuperior 
courts there are two appeals ; and in a great proportion 
of the caufes the reverfal of the fentence of the infe¬ 
rior courts fubjeCh its judges to a heavy fine, unlefs they 
can produce an edict in full point in fupport of their 
decifton. This indeed they feldom find any difficulty 
to do; for there is hardly a cafe fo fimple but that 
ediffs may be found clear and precife for both parties ; 
and therefore the judges, fenfible of their fafety, are 
very feldom incorruptible. To the principle of honour,, 
which often guides the conduff of judges in other na¬ 
tions, they are fuch abfolute ftrangers, that an officer 
has been feen fitting in ftate and diftributing juftice 
from a bench to which he was chained by an iron col¬ 
lar round his neck, for having the day before been de¬ 
leted in conniving at fmuggling. This man feemed 
not to be affiamed of the crime, nor did any one avoid 
his company in the evening. 

Few crimes are capital in Ruffia: murder may be 
atoned by paying a fum of money ; nay, the civil ma- 
giftrate takes no cognizance of murder, without ha¬ 
ving previoufly received information at the fuit of fome 
individuals. Criminals were punilhed with torture and 
the moil cruel deaths till the reign of the illuftrious 
Catharine I. when a more merciful fyftem took place, 
and which the prefent emprefs has fince confirmed by 
law. See the articles Catharine /. of Ruffia, and 
Elizabeth Petrovma. 10 o 

We have already mentioned the traffic of the Rnf- Trade and 
fians with the different nations both of Afia and Eu- revenue, 
rope, and fpecified iron as one of the articles which 
they export. We may here add, that in 1792 there 
were in the government of Parma alone, which lies in 
the northern divifion of the empire, 88 copper and 
iron works belonging to the government and pri¬ 
vate perfons, and three gold works. The metals ex- 
traffed in thefe works are chiefly conveyed to St Peterf- 
burgh by water-carriage on the river Tchufovaya, which 
falls into the Kama. With refpeff to the revenue of 
Ruffia, it continually fluffuates, according to the in- 
creafe of commerce or the plealiire of the czar, who 
has all the wealth of the empire at his difpofal. He 
monopolizes all the bed furs, mines, minerals, and the 
trade by land to the Eaft Indies; he farms out all the 
tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, and other liquors ; 
the inns, taverns, public houfes, bath, and fweating- 
houfes. The cuftoms upon merchandize, the imports 
upon corn, and toll exaffed from cities, towns, and 
villages, are very confiderable. He poffeffes demefnes 
to a very great value ; inherits the £effeff s of all thofe 
that die inteftate, or under accufation of capital crimes; 
derives a duty from all law-fuits ; and to fum up the 
whole, can command the fortunes of all his fubjeffs. All 
thefe articles produce a large revenue, which was 
three years ago eftimated at upwards of 40,000,000 
rubles, or L. 6,333,333 : 6: 8 Sterling ; but then the 
intrinfic value of money is at leaft three times greater 
in Ruffia than in Britain. The expences in time of 
peace never exceed 38,000,000 rubles : the remainder 
is not treafured up, but is employed by her imperial 
majefty in conftruffing public edifices, making harbours, 
canab, roads, and other ufeful works, for the glory i f 
the empire and benefit of her fubjeffs. 

The Handing army of Ruffia is computed at 250,-000 
men j beftdes thefe, the Ruffians can aflemb'e a body 
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Ruft of 40,000 irregulars, Calmucks, Coflacks, and other 
II Tartars, who live under their dominion. But the num- 
her may be doubled on any emergency. The czarina 
has likewife a confiderable fleet in the Baltic, and a 
great number of formidable galleys, frigates, fire-fhips, 
and bomb-ketches. 

RUST, the flower or calx of any metal, procu¬ 
red by corroding and diflblvtng its fuperficial parts by 
fome menftruum. Water is the great inftrument or 
agent in producing ruft: and hence oils, and other fatty 
bodies, fecure metals from ruft ; water being no men¬ 
ftruum for oil, and therefore not able to make its 
way through it. All metals e;:cept gold are liable 
to ruft j and even this alfo if expofed to the fumes of 
fea-falt. For remedies againft ruft, fee Iron, par. ult. 

RUSTIC, in architecture, implies a manner of 
building in imitation of nature, rather than accord¬ 
ing to the rules of art. See Architecture. 

Rustic Gods, dii rujlici, in antiquity, were the gods 
of the country, or thofe who prefided over agriculture, 
See. Varro invokes the 12 dii confentes, as the princi¬ 
pal among the ruftic gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the 
Sun, Moon, Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Miner¬ 
va, Venus, Lympha, and Good Luck. Befides thefe 
12 arch-ruftic gods, there were an infinity of lefler 
ones ; as Pales, Vertumnus, Tutelina, Fulgor, Stercu- 
lius, Mellona, Jugatinus, Collinus, Vallonia, Terminus, 
Sylvanus, and Priapus. Struvius adds the Satyrs, 
Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tritons ; and gives 
the empire over all the mft'ic gods to the god Pan. 

Rustic Order, that decorated with ruftic quoins, 
ruftic work. See. 

Rustic Work, is where the ftones in the face, &c. 
of a building, inftead of being fmootb, are hatched, 
or picked with the point of a hammer. 

RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a diamond 
Ihape, pierced through in the middle with a round 
hole. See Heraldry. 

RUT, in hunting, the venery or copulation of deer. 

RUTA, rue r A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 26th order, Multifi- 
liqua. The calyx is quinquepartite ; the petals concave ; 
the receptacle furrounded with 10 melliferous pores; 
the capfule is lobed. In fome flowers, a fifth part of 
the number is excluded. There are feveral fpecies ; of 
which the moft remarkable is the hortenfis, or common 
broad-leaved garden rue, which has been long cultiva¬ 
ted for medicinal ufe. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk 
to the height of five or fix feet, fending out branches 
on every fide, garnifhed with decompounded leaves, 
whofe fmall lobes are wedge-ftiaped, of a grey colour, 
and have a ftrong odour. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in bunches almoft in the 
form of umbels : they are compofed of four yellow 
concave petals which are cut on their edges, and eight 
yellow ftamina which are longer than the petals, termi¬ 
nated by roundilh fummits.. The germen becomes a 
roundifh capfule, with four lobes punched full of holes 
containing rough black feeds. 

Rue has a ftrong ungrateful fmell, and a bitterifti 
penettating tafte : the leaves* when full of vigour, are 
extremely acid, inlomuch as to inflame and blifter the 
firin, if much handled. With regard to their medicinal 
vi’tues, they are powerfully ftimulating, attenuating, 
; id detergent; and hence, in cold phlegmatic habits, 
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they quicken the circulation, diifolve tenacious juices, Ru:» 
open obftructions 1 f the excretory glands, and promote II 
the fluid fecretions. The w riters on the materia me- u |^ r ' 

dica in general have entertained a very high opinion cf 
the virtues of .Jus plant. Boerhauve is full of its 
praifes ; particularly of the eifential oil, and the diftil- 
led water cohobated or re-difTed feveral times from 
■frefli parcels of the herb. After extravagantly com¬ 
mending other waters prepared in this manner, he adds, 
with regard to that of rue, that the greateft commen¬ 
dations he can beftow upon it fall fnort of its merit; 

“ What medicine (fays he) can be more efficacious for 
promoting fweat and perfpiration, for the cure of the 
hyfteric paffion and of epilepfies, and for expelling 
poifon ?” Whatever fervice rue may be of in the two 
laft cafes, it undoubtedly has its ufe in the others : 

•the cohobated water, however, is not the moft effica¬ 
cious preparation of it. An extrafl made by rectified 
fpirit contains in a fmall compafs the whole, virtues 
of the rue ; this menftruum taking up by infufion all 
the pungency and flavour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in diftillation. With water, its peculiar fla¬ 
vour and warmth arife ; the bitternefs, and a confi¬ 
derable fliare of the pungency, remaining behind. 

Ruta Baga, or Swedifh turnip. See Husbandry, 

P* 7 6i « 

Book of RUTH, a canonical book of the Old Te- 
ftament; being a kind of appendix to the book of 
Judges, and an introduction to thofe of Samuel; and 
having its title from the perfon whofe ftory is here prin¬ 
cipally related. In this ftory are obfervable the an¬ 
cient rights of kindred and redemption ; and the man¬ 
ner of buying the inheritance of the deceafed, with 
other particulars of great note and antiquity. The 
canonicalnefs of this book was never difputed ; but 
the learned are not agreed about the epocha of the 
hiftory it relates. Ruth the Moabitefs is found iu 
the genealogy of our Saviour. Matth. i. 5. 

RUTILUS. See Cyprinus, n° 6. 

RUTHERGLEN, or by contraflion Ruglen., 
the head borough of the netherward of Lanarkihire in 
Scotland, is fituated in N. Lat. 55 0 51', and W. Long. 

4 0 13'; about two miles fouth-eaft of Glafgow, and 
nine weft of Hamilton. Few towns in Scotland can 
lay greater claim to antiquity than Rutherglen. Mait¬ 
land, in his Hiftory of the Antiquities of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 92. tells us, that it was founded by a king 
Reuther, from whom it derived its name ; and a tra¬ 
dition of the fame import prevails among the inhabi¬ 
tants. But without laying any ftrefs on the authority 
of tradition, which is often falfe and always doubt¬ 
ful, we find, from feveral original charters ftill pre- 
ferved, that it was ereCted into a royal borough by 
king David I. about the year 1126. 

The territory under the jurifdidtion of the borough 
was extenfive, and the inhabitants enjoyed many diftin- 
guiftied privileges, which were however gradually wreft- 
ed from them, by political influence, in favour of Glaf¬ 
gow, which in latter times rofe into confequence by 
trade and manufactures. The ancient dimenfions of 
the place are now unknown ; but in the fields and 
gardens towards the eaft the foundations of houfes are 
occafionally difeovered. It is now of a very reduced 
fize, confiding but of one principal ftreet and a few 
lanes, and containing about 1631 inhabitants. 

About 150 yards to the fouth of the main ftreet 
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Uutlur- Is a kind of lane, known by the name of Dint-dykes, proved of by all the inhabitants of the town, and af.er- R.utknd- 

glen. circumfiance which befel the unfortunate queen Ma- wards inferted in the records of the genernl convention R *' r ^’ h 

ry, immediately after her forces were routed at the of the royal boroughs of Scotland. 
battle of Langfide, lias ever fince continued to cha- Rutherglen, in conjundtion with Glafgow, Renfrew, 
radterife this place with an indelible mark of opprobri- and Dumbarton, fends a member to the Britifn parlia- 

um. Her majefty, during the battle, ftood on a rifing ment. The fairs of this town are generally well attend- 

ground about a mile from Rutherglen. She no fooner ed, and have long been famous for a great fliow of 

law her army defeated than ilie took her precipitate hortes, of the Lanarklhire breed, which are efteemed 
flight to the fouth. Dins-dykes unfortunately lay in the beft dranght-horfes in Britain. The inhabitants 
her way. Two ruftics, who were at thatinftant cutting of this borough ftill retain fome cuftoms of a very re- 
grafs hard by, feeing her majefty fleeing in hafte, rude- mote antiquity. One of thefe is the making of Ruther- 
ly attempted to intercept her, and threatened to cut glen four cakes. The operation is attended with fome 
her in pieces with their fcythes if flie prefumed to pro- peculiar rites, which lead us to conclude that the prac- 
ceed a ftep further. Neither beauty, nor even royalty tice is of Pagan origin. An account of thefe rites is 

itfelf, can at all times fecure the unfortunate when they given in Ure’s Hiftory of Rutherglen and Kilbride, p. 

have to do with the unfeeling or the revengeful. Re- 94.; from whence we have taken the above account of 

lief however Was at hand ; and her majefty proceeded this place, and which we do not hefitate to recommend 

in her flight. to the attention of fuch of our readers as are fond of natu- 

Adjoining to a lane called the Back-row ftood the ral and local hiftory, being perfuaded that they will find 
caftle ©f Rutherglen, originally built at a period coeval, it to be both an ufeful and entertaining performance, 
it is reported, with the foundation of the town. This RUTLANDSHIRE, is the leaft county in Eng- 
ancient fortrefs underwent feveral fieges during the un- land, it being but 40 miles in circumference; in which 
happy wars in the days of king Robert Bruce, and it are two towns, 48 parilhes, and 3263 houfes. However, 
remained a place of ftrength until the battle of Lang- for quality it may be compared with any other county ; 
fide j foon after which it was deftroyed by order of the the air being good, and the foil fertile both for tillage 
regent, to revenge himfelf on the Hamilton family, in and paftures ; and it not only affords plenty of corn, but 
whofe cuftody it then was. The foundations of the feeds a great number of horned cattle and fheep. It 
buildings are now erafed, and the fite converted into is well watered with brooks and rivulets; and the prin- 
dwelling-houfes and gardens. cipal rivers are the Weland aud the Wafti. It is bound- 

The kirk of Rutherglen, an ancient building of the ed on the eaft by Lincolnlhire; on the fouth by the ri- 
Saxon-Gothic ftyle, was rendered famous by two tranf- ver Weland, which parts it from Northamptonfhire; and 
actions, in which the fate of Sir William Wallace and on the weft and north by Leicefterfhire. It has only 
his country was deeply concerned. In it a truce was two market-towns ; namely, Okeham, where the aftizes 
concluded between Scotland and England in the year and feflions are held, and Uppingham. 

1297 (Henry'sLife of Wallace, Book VI. verfe 862.), RUYSCH (Frederic), one of the moll eminent ana- 
and in it Sir John Monteath bargained with the Eng- tomifts of which Holland can boaft, was born at the 
lifh to betray Wallace his friend and companion (Life Hague in 1638. After making great progrefs at home, 
of Wallace, Book XI. verfe 796). This ancient build- he repaired to Leyden, and there profecuted the ftudy 
ing, having become incommodious, was, in 1794, pull- of anatomy and botany. He ftudied next at Francker, 
ed down, and one of a modern ftyle was erected in its where he obtained the degree of dodtor of phyfic. 
place. Buried in the area were found vaft quantities He then returned to the Hague ; and marrying in 
of human bones, and fome relics of antiquity. 1661, dedicated his whole time to the ftudy of his 

No borough probably in Britain pofieffes a political profeflion. In 1665 he publilhed a treatife, entitled 
conftitution or fett more free and unembarraffed than Ru- Dilucidatio valvularum de variis lymphaticis et lacleis; 
therglen. It was anciently under the influence of a felf- which raifed his reputation fo high, that he was cho- 
eledted magiftracy, many of whom lived at a diftance fen profeffor of anatomy at Amfterdam. This ho- 
from the borough, and who continued long in office nour he accepted with the more pleafure, becaufe his 
without interruption. Negligence on the one hand, and flotation at Amfterdam would give him eafy accefs to 
an undue exertion of power on the other, at length exci- every requifite help for cultivating anatomy and na- 
ted the burgeffes, about the middle of the laft century, tural hiftory. After he fettled in Amfterdam, he 
to apply an effectual remedy to this evil. The commu- was perpetually engaged in diffecking and in examining 
nity who, at that period, poffeffed the power of reform- with the moft inquifitive eye the various parts of the 
ing the abufes that had long prevailed in the manage- human body. He improved the fcience of anatomy 
ment of the borough, were much affifted in their exer- by new difcoveries ; in particular, he found out a way 
lions by a Mr David Spens town-clerk, a gentleman to preferve dead bodies many years from putrefaction, 
unbiaffed by falfe politics, and who was animated with His anatomical collection was curious and valuable, 
a high degree of true patriotifm. Great oppofition He had a feries of fcetufes of all fizes, from the length 
was at firft made to the reform ; but the plan adopted of the little finger to that of a new bom infant, 
by the burgeffes was wifely laid, and was profecuted He had alfo bodies of full grown perfons of all ages, 
with unremitting affiduity. They were proof againft and a vaft number of animals almoft of every fpecies 
the influence and bribery of a party that ftruggled to on the globe, befides a great many other natural cu- 
continue the old pradtice; and having at length fur- riofities. Peter the Great of Ruffia, in his tour 
mounted every difficulty, they formed a new conftitu- through Holland in the year 1698, vifited Ruyfch, 
tion or fett for the borough, which in 1671, was ap- and was fo charmed with his converfation, that he 
Vol. XVI. 4 D paffed 
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Ruyfcl-., pafled whole days with him ; and when the hour of 
Ruyter. departure came, he left him with regret. He fet fo 
high a value on Ruyich’s cabinet of curiofities, that 
when he returned to Holland in 17x7, he purchafed 
it for 30,coo florins, and fent it to Peterlburgh. 

In 1685 he was made profeffor of medicine, an office 
which he difcharged with great ability. In 1728 he 
got his thigh-bone broken by a fall in his chamber. 
The year before this misfortune happened he had been 
deprived of his fon Henry, a youth of talents, and well 
fkilled in anatomy and botany. He had been created 
a dodtor of phyiic, and was fuppofed to have affifted 
his father in his difcoveries and publications. Ruyfch’s 
family now confided only of his youngeft daughter. 
This lady had been early infpired with a paffion for 
anatomy, the favourite fcience of her father and brother, 
and had ftudied it withfuccefs. She was therefore well 
qualified to affift her father in forming a fecond collec¬ 
tion of curiofities in natural hiftory and anatomy, which 
he began to make after the emperor of Ruffia had pur¬ 
chafed the firft. Ruyfch is faid to have been offo heal¬ 
thy a conftitution, that though he lived to the age of 
93, yet during that long period he did not labour under 
the infirmities of difeafe above a month. From the 
time he broke' his thigh he was indeed difahled from 
walking without afupport ; yet he retained his vigour 
both of mind and body without any fenfible alteration, 
till in 1731 his ftrength at once defertedhim. He died 
on the 22d of February the fame year. His anatomical 
works are printed in 4 vols 4to. 

The ftyle of his writings is Ample and concife, but 
fometimes inaccurate. Inftrudtion, and not oftentation 
feems to be his only aim. In anatomy he undoubtedly 
made many difcoveries ; but from not being diffidently 
converfant in the writings of other anatomifts, he pub- 
lifhed as difcoveries what had been known before. The 
academy of fciences at Paris in 1727 eledled him a 
member in place of Sir Ifaac Newton, who was lately 
deceafed. He was alfo a member of the Royal Society 
of London. 

RUYTER (Michael Adrian), a diftinguifhed naval 
officer, was born at Fleffingue, a town of Zealand, in 
1607. He entered on a fea-faring life when he was 
only 11 years old, and was firft a cabin-boy. While he 
advanced fucceflively to the rank of mate, mafter, and 
captain, he acquitted himfelf with ability and honour in 
all tliefe employments. He repulfed the Irilh, who at¬ 
tempted to take Dublin out of the hands of the Eng- 
lifh. He made eight voyages to the Weft Indies and 
ten to Brazil. He was then promoted to the rank of 
rear admiral, and fent to affift the Portuguefe againft 
the Spaniards. When the enemy came in fight, he ad¬ 
vanced boldly to meet them, and gave fuch unqueftion- 
able proofs of valour as drew from the Portuguefe mo¬ 
narch the waimeft applaufe. His gallantry was (till 
more confpicuous before Salee, a town of Barbary. With 
one fingle veil'd he failed through toe roads of that 
place in defiance of five Algerine Corfairs who came to 
attack him. 

In 1633 a fquadron of feventy velfels was difpatched 
againft the Englilh under the command of Van Tromp. 
Ruyter, who accompanied the admiral in this expedi¬ 
tion, feconded him with great lkill and bravery in the 
three battles which the Englilh fo glorioufly won. He 
was afterwards ftationed in the Mediterranean, where 


he captured feveral Turkifh veflels. In 1659 he re- Ruyter 
ceived a commiffion to join the king of Denmark in his " 
war with the Swedes ; and he not only maintained his 
former reputation, but even raifed it higher. As the 
reward of his fervices, the king of Denmark ennobled 
him and gave him a penfion. In 1661 he ran alhore a 
veflel belonging to Tunis, releafed 40 Chriftian flaves, 
made a treaty with the Tunifians, and reoucedthe Al¬ 
gerine corfairs to fubmiffion. His country as a tefti- 
mony of her gratitude for fuch illuftrious fervices, raifed 
him to the rank of vice-admiral and commander in chief. 

To the latter dignity, the higheft that could be conferred 
upon him, he was well intitled by the fignal victory 
which he obtained over the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. This battle was fought in 1672 about the 
time of the conqueft of Holland. The fight was main¬ 
tained between the Englilh and Dutch with the ob- 
ftinate bravery of nations which were accuftomed to. 
difpute the empire of the main. Ruyter having thus 
made himfelf mafter of the fea, conduced a fleet of 
Indiamen fafely into' the Texel; thus defending and 
enriching his country, while it was become the prey of 
hoftile invaders. The next year he had three engage¬ 
ments with the fleets of France and England, in which, 
if poffible his bravery was ftill more diftinguilhed than 
ever. D’Eftrees the French vice-admiral wrote to Col¬ 
bert in thefe words: “ I would purchafe with my life 
the glory of De Ruyter.” But he did nor long enjoy 
the triumphs which he had .fo honourably won. In an 
engagement with the French fleet off the coaft of Sici¬ 
ly, he loft the day, and received a mortal wound, which 
put an end to his life in a few days. His corpfe was 
carried to Amfterdam, and a magnificent monument 
was there erected by the command of the ftates-general. 

The Spanilh council bellowed on him the title of duke, 
and tranfmitted a patent invefting him with that dignity ■> 
but he died before it arrived. 

When fome perfon was congratulating Louis XIV. 
upon De Ruyter’s death, telling him he had now got 
rid of ne dangerous enemy ; he replied, “ Everyone 
mull be forry at the death of fo great a man.” 

RYE, in botany. See Secale. 

Rrs-Gfafs . See Agriculture, n° 179. 

Rye, a town in Sufiex, with two markets on Wed- 
nefdays and Saturdays, but no fair. It is one of the- 
cinque-ports 5 is a handfome well-built place, governed- 
by a mayor and jurats, and fends two members to par¬ 
liament. It has a church built with ftone, and a town- 
hall ; and conliifs of three ftreets, paved with ftone. 

One fide of the town has been walled in, and the other 
is guaided by the fea. It has two gates, and is a place 
of confiderable trade in the Ihippjng way. From, thence 
large quantities of corn are exported, and many of the 
inhabitants are filhermen. It is 34 miles fouth-eaft 
by fouth of Tunbridge, and 64 on the fame point from 
London. The mouth of the harbour is of latechoaked 
up with fand ; but if well opened, it would be a good 
ftation for privat ers that cruize againft the French. ' 

E. Lo ig.o. 50. N. Lat. 51. o. 

RYMER (Thomas), Elq ; the author of th sFasdera, , 
was born in the north of England, and educated at the 
grammar fchool of Northallerton. He was admitted a 
fcholar at Cambridge, then became a member of Gray’s 
Inn, and at length was appointed hiftoriographer td 
King William in place of Mr*Shadwell. He wrote ‘A 

View 
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fc.yry.gr View of the Tragedies of the laft Age, and afterwards 
|j pnbliihed a tragedy named Edgar, For a critic he 
Ryots. was certainly not well qualified, for he wanted candour; 
nor ; s his judgment much to be relied on, who could 
condemn Shakefpear with fuch rigid feverity. His 
tragedy will Ihow, that his talents for poetry were by 
no means equal to thofe whofe poems he has publicly 
cenfured. But though he has no title to the appella¬ 
tion of poet or critic, as an antiquarian and hiftorian his 
memory will long be preferved. His Fcedera, which is 
a colledtion of all the public tranfadfions, treaties, &c. 
of the kings of England with foreign princes, is efteem- 
ed one of the mod authentic and valuable records, and 
is oftener referred to by the bed Englifh hiftorians than 
perhaps any other book in the language. It was pub- 
lifhed at London in the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury in 17 volumes folio. Three volumes more were 
added by Sanderfon after Rymer’s death. The whole 
were reprinted at the Hague in 10 vols in 1739. They 
were abridged by Rapin in French, and inferted in Le 
Clerc’s Bibliotheque , a tranflation of which was made by 
Stephen Whatley, and printed in 4 vols 8vo, 1731. 

Rymer died 14th December 1713, and was buried 
in the parilh church of St Clement’s Danes. Some 
fpecimens of his poetry are preferved in the fir ft volume 
of Mr Nichol’s Seledt Colledtion of Mifcellaneous 
Poems, 1780. 

RYNCBOPS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of anferes. The bill is ftraigbt; and the fupe- 
rior mandible much fhorter than the inferior, which is 
truncated at the point. The fpecies are two, viz. the 
nigra and fulva, both natives of America. 

RYOTS, in the policy of Hindoftan, the modern 
name by which the renters of land are diftinguifhed. 
They hold their poffeflions by a leafe, which may be 
eonfidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 


furveys and valuations. This arrangement has been fo 
long elttbhihed, and accords fo well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the diftindlion of caft?, and the 
fundtions allotted to each, that it has been invariably 
maintained in all the provinces fubjedt either to Maho¬ 
metans or Europeans; and to both it ferves as the ba¬ 
fts on which their whole fyftem of finance is founded. 

Refpedting the precife mode, however, in which the 
ryots of Hindoftan held their poffeffions, there is much 
diverftty of opinion ; the chief of which are very im¬ 
partially delineated in note iv. to the Appendix of Ro- 
bertfon’s Hiftorical Difquifition, &c. concerning India, 
p. 345. to which we refer fuch of our readers as are in- 
terefted in this fubjedt of finance. 

RYSCHIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the corolla is 
pentapetalous ; and the apices turned back, about three 
times the length of the calyx ; the filaments are five, 
awl-fhaped, and fhorter than the petals. The feed- 
vefiel is quadrilocular, and contains many feeds. Of this 
there are two fpecies, viz. the Clau/ifolia and Sou- 
roubeci. 


Ryf,I ia, 
Ryfwick. 


RYSWICK, a large village in Holland, feated be¬ 
tween the Hague and Delft, where the prince of 
Orange has a palace, which Hands about a quarter of a 
mile farther. It is a very noble ftrudture, all of hewn 
ftone, of great extent in front, but perhaps not propor- 
tionably high. It is adorned with a marble ftair-cafe,- 
marble floors, and a magnificent terrace. There is a 
good profped of it from the canal between Delft and 
the Hague. This place is remarkable for a treaty con¬ 
cluded here in 1697 between England, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, France, and Spain. E. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 
S 2. 8. 


s. 


S f, or s, the 18th letter and 14th conforrant of our 
) alphabet; the found of which is formed by driving 
the breath through a narrow paflage between the pa¬ 
late and the tongue elevated near it, together with a 
motion of the lower jaw and teeth towards the upper, 
the lips being a little way open; with fuch a configu¬ 
ration of every part of the mouth and larynx, as renders 
the voice fomewhat fibilous and hiding. Its found, 
however, varies; being ftrong in fome words, as this, 
thus, See. and foft in words which have a final e, as 
mufe, wife. See. It is generally doubled at the end of 
words, whereby they become hard and harfh, as in kfs, 
lofs. See. In fome words it is filent, as ijle, ijland, vif- 
count, &c. In writing of printing, the long character 
f is generally ufed at the beginning and middle of 
words, but the fhort s at the end. 

In abbreviations, S ftands for focietas or ficius ; as, 


R. S. S. for regime focietatis focius, i. e. fellow of the 
royal fociety. In medicinal preferiptions, S. A. figni- 
fies fecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules of art: 
And in the notes of the ancients, S ftands for Sextus ; 

S. P. for Spurius ; S. C. for fenatus confultum ; S. P. Q. R. 
for fenatus populufque Romanus; S- S. S. for Jlratum fu- 
perjlratum, i. e. one layer above another alternately; 
b. V. B. E. E, Q^V. for Jt vales bene ejl , ego quoque va¬ 
le 0, a form ufed in Cicero’s time, in the beginning of 
letters. Ufed as a numeral S anciently denoted feven ; 
in the Italian mufic, S fignifies folo : And in books of 
navigation, S. ftands for fouth; S. E. for fouth-eaft ; 
S. W. for fouth-weft; S. S. E. for fouth fouth-eaft» 
S. S. W. for fouth fouth-weft See, 

SAAVEDRA (Michael de Cervantes), a celebra¬ 
ted Spanilh writer, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote, was born at Madrid in the year 1549. From 

4 D 2 bis 
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Saavedra. h‘ is infancy he was fond of books; but he applied him- 
lelf wholly to books of entertainment, fuch as novels 
and poetry of all kinds, efpecially Spanilh and Italian 
authors. From Spain he went to Italy, either to ferve 
Cardinal Aquaviva, to whom he was chamberlain at 
Rome; or elfe to follow the profeffion of a foldier, as 
he did fome years under the vi&orious banners of Mar¬ 
co Antonio Colonna. He was prefent at the battle of 
Lepanto, fought in the year 1571; in which he either 
loft his left hand by the fhot of an harquebus, or had it 
fo maimed that he loft the ufe of it. After this he 
was taken by the Moors, and carried to A lgiers, where 
he continued a captive five years and a half. Then he 
returned to Spain, and applied himfelf to the writing 
of comedies and tragedies ; and he compofed feveral', 
all of which were well received by the public, and adted 
with great applaufe. In the year 1584 he publiftied 
his Galatea, a novel in fix books; which he prefented 
to Afcanio Colonna, a man of high rank in the church, 
as the firft fruits of his wit. But the work which has 
done him the greateft honour, and will immortalize his 
name, is the hiftory of Don Quixote; the firft part of 
which was printed at Madrid in the year 1605. This 
is a fatire upon books of knight-errantry ; and the prin¬ 
cipal, if not the foie, end of it was to deltroy the repu¬ 
tation of thefe books, which had fo infatuated the great¬ 
er part of mankind, efpecially thofe of the Spanilli na¬ 
tion. This work was ur.iverfally read; and the moft 
eminent painters, tapeftry-workers, engravers, and fculp- 
tors, have been employed in reprefenting the hiftory of 
Don Quixote. Cervantes, even in his lifetime, ob¬ 
tained the glory of having his work receive a royal ap¬ 
probation. As King Philip III. was Handing in a bal¬ 
cony of his palace at Madrid, and viewing the country, 
he obferved a ftudent on the banks of the river Man- 
zanares reading in a book, and from time to time break¬ 
ing off and beating his forehead with extraordinaiy 
tokens of pleafure and delight: upon which the king 
faid to thofe about him, “ That fcholar is either mad, 
or reading Don Quixotethe latter of which pro¬ 
ved to be the cafe. But virtus laudatur et aglet: not- 
withftanding the vaft applaufe his book everywhere met 
with, he had not intereft enough to procure afmall pen- 
iion, but had much ado to keep himfelf from ftarving. 
In the year 1615, he publiftied afecond part; to which 
he was partly moved by the prefumption of fome fcrib- 
bler, who had publiftied a continuation of this work the 
year before. He wrote alfo feveral novels; and among 
the reft, “ The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigifmunda.” 
He had employed many years in writing this novel, and 
finiftied it but juft before his death ; for he did not live to 
fee it publiftied. His ficknefs was of fuch a nature, 
that he himfelf was able to be, and actually was, his 
own hiftorian. At the end of the preface to the 
Troubles of Perfiles and Sigifmunda, he reprefents him¬ 
felf on horfeback upon the road, and a ftudent, who had 
overtaken him, engaged in converfation with him: “And- 
happening to talk of my illnefs (fays he), the ftudent 
foon let me know my doom, by faying it was a dropfy 
I had got; the thirft attending which all the wa¬ 
ter of the ocean, though it were not fait, would not 
fuffice to quench. Therefore Senor Cervantes, fays he, 
you mu ft drink nothing at all, but do not forget to eat; 
for this alone will recover you without any other phy- 
fic. I have been told the fame by others, anfwered I; 


but I can no more forbear tippling, than if I were bora Saba 

to do nothing elfe. My life is drawing to an end ; and t 
from the daily journal of my pulfe, I (hall have finiftied S ^* s ta ' 
my courfe by next Sunday at the fartheft.—But adieu, 
my merry friends all, for I am going to die; and I 
hope to fee you ere long in the other world, as happy 
as heart can wilh.” His dropfy increafed, and at laft 
proved fatal to him; yet he continued to fay and to 
write bon mots. He deceived the laftfacrament on the 
18th of April 1616; yet the day after wrote a De¬ 
dication of the Troubles of Perfilis and Sigifmunda 
to the Conde de Lemos. The particular day of his 
death is not known. 

SABA, a Dutch ifland near St Euftatia in the Weft 
Indies. It is a fteep rock, on the fummit of which is R*jnal'» 
a little ground, very proper for gardening. Frequent Hlft ° r y» 
rains, which do not lie any time on the foil, give grow th v ° ' lv ‘ 
to plants of an exquifite flavour, and cabbages of an 
extraordinary fize. Fifty European families, with about 
one hundred and fifty Haves, here raile cotton, lpin it, 
make (lockings of it, and fell them to other colonies 
for as much as ten crowns * a pair. Throughout Ame¬ 
rica there is no blood fo pure as that of Saba; the wo¬ 
men there preferve a freftinefs of complexion, which is 
not to be found in any other of the Caribbee iflands. 

Happy colony ! elevated on the top of a rock between 
the Iky and fea, it enjoys the benefit of both elements 
without dreading their ftorms.j it breathes a pure air, 
lives upon vegetables, cultivates a fimple commodity, 
from which it derives eafe without the temptation of 
riches; is employed in labours lefs troublefome than 
ufeful, and poflefles in peace all the bleffings of mode¬ 
ration, health, beauty, and liberty. This is the temple 
of peace from whence the philofopher may contemplate 
at leifure the errors and paffiojis of men, who come, 
like the waves of the fea, to ftrike and dalh themfelves 
on the rich coafts of America, the fpoils and poflefiion 
of whiclr'they are perpetually contending for, and wreft- 
ing from each other : hence may he view at a diftance 
the nations of Eurobe bearing thunder in the midft of 
the ocean, aud burning with the flames of ambition 
and avarice under the heats of the tropics; devouring 
gold without ever being fatisfied ; wading through feas 
of blood to .imafs thofe metals, thofe pearls, thole dia¬ 
monds, which are ufed to adorn the opprelfors of man¬ 
kind ; loading innumerable lhips with thole precious 
calks, which furnifh luxury with purple, and from 
which flow plealures, effeminacy, cruelty, and debauch¬ 
ery. The tranquil inhabitant of Saba views this mafs 
of follies, and fpius hi« cotton in peace. 

SABAIANS. See Sabians. 

SABAZIA, ih Greek antiquity, were nocturnal 
myfteries in honour of Jupiter Sabazius. All the ini¬ 
tiated had a golden ferpent put in at their breads, and 
taken out at the lower part of their garments, in me¬ 
mory of Jupiter’s ravilh.ng Proferpina in the lorm of a 
ferpent. There were alfo other leads and facrifices di- 
ftinguilhed by this appellation, in honour of Mithras, 
the deity of the Perfans, and ot Bacchus, who was 
thus denominated by the Sabians, a people of Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS, or seventh dav baptists, a 
fedt of anabaptifts ; thus called, becaule they obferved 
the Jewilh or Saturday. Sabbath, from a perfuafton that 
it was never abrogated in the New Teftamcnt by the in- 
ftitutions of any other. 

SABBATH, 



Sabbath. 
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Sabbath. SABB ATH, in the Hebrew language, fignifies reft. 

The feventh day was denominated the Sabbath, or day 
Definition, of rejl, becaufe that in it God had reded from all his 
works which he created and made. From that time 
the feventh day feems to have been fet apart for reli¬ 
gious fervices; and, in confequence of a particular in- 
junftion, was afterwards obferved by the Hebrews as 
an holyday. They were commanded to fet it apart 
for facred purpofes in honour of the creation, and like- 
wife in memorial of their own redemption from Egyp- 
a tian bondage. 

Importance The importance of the inditution may be gathered 
of die mill- f rom the different laws refpe&ing it. When the ten 
earlvcere- comrnan ^ ments were publilhed from Mount Sinai in 
atonic's. tremendous pomp, the law of the Sabbath held a place 
in what is commonly called the firft table, and by fub- 
fequent ffatutes the violation of it was to be punilhed 
with death. Sis days were allowed for the ufe and 
fervice of man; but the feventh day God referved to 
himfelf, and appointed it to be obferved as a Hated time 
for holy offices, arid to be fpent in the duties of piety 
and devotion. On this day the minifters of the temple 
entered upon their week; and thofe who had attended 


That determined times are neceflary for the due ce¬ 
lebration of divine fervice, cannot be denied. Such is 
the conftitution of man, that he muff have particular 
times fet apart for particular fervices. He is doomed 5 
to toil and labour; to earn his bread in the- fweat of Ncceffitf 
his face; and is capable of performing religious du- of 
ties only in fuch a manner as is confident with his fitu- 
ation in the world. If Hated times for religious folem- fo^Mice, 
nities had not been enjoined, the confequence would have 
been, that fuch folemnities would have been altogether 
negleffed ; for experience Ihows, that if mankind were 
left at liberty when and how often they fhould per¬ 
form religious offices, thefe offices would not be per¬ 
formed at all. It is the obfervation of holy times that 
preferves the praftice of holy fervices ; and without the 
frequent and regular returns of hallowed days, man 
would quickly forget the duty which he owes to God, 
and in a ffiort time no veltige of religion would be found 
in the world. 6 

Among the ordinances which God vouchfafed his Objections 
ancient people, we find that the pious obfervation of |° t ^,^ ar ' 
holydays was particularly infifted upon ; and the Sab- ^ 
bath was enjoined to be kept holy, in the mod folemn Sabbath 


on the temple fervice the preceding week went out at 
the fame time. New loaves of fhew-bread were placed 
upon the golden table, and the old ones taken away. 
Two lambs for a burnt-offering, with a certain propor¬ 
tion of fine flour, mingled with oil, for a bread-offer¬ 
ing, and wine for a libation, were offered. The Sab¬ 
bath, as all other fedivals, was celebrated from evening 
to evening. It began at fix in the evening on Friday, 
and ended at the fame time the next day. 

Time of its Concerning the time at which the Sabbath was fird 
inftitution. indituted, different opinions have been held. Some 
have maintained, that the fandfification of the feventh 
day, mentioned in Gen. ii. is only there fpoken of 
«f/« iv or by anticipation; and is to be underdood 
of the fabbath afterwards njoined the children of Ifrael 
at the commencement of the Mofaic difpenfation. But 
without entering into a particular examination of all the 
arguments adduced to fupport this opinion, a few obfer- 
vations, it is prefumed, will be fufficient to fhow that it 
reds on no folid foundation. 

It cannot eafily be fuppofed that the infpired pen¬ 
man would have mentioned the fandfification of the fe¬ 
venth day amongft the primeval tranfadlions, if fuch 
fandfification had not taken place until 2500 years af- 


manner, and under the fevered penalties. Can it then confider.ed. 
be fuppofed that He would differ mankind, from the 
creation of the world to the Mofaic era, to remain with¬ 
out an inditution fo expedient it itfelf, and as well fitted 
to anfwer the end propofed by it, under the one difpen¬ 
fation, as ever it could be under the other ? No ; we 
have every imaginable reafon to conclude, that when 
religious fervices were, enjoined, religious times were ap¬ 
pointed alfo ; for the one neceffarily implies the other. 

It is no objedtion to the early inditution of the Sab¬ 
bath, that there is no mention of it in the hidory of 
the patriarchal age. It would have fwelled the Bible 
to a mod. enormous fize, had the facred hidorian given 
a particular account of all the tranfadlions of thofe times; 
befides, it would have anfwered no end. When Mofes 
wrote the book of Genefls, it was unneceflary to re¬ 
late minutely tranfadlions and inditutions already well 
known by tradition: accordingly we fee, that his nar¬ 
rative is everywhere very concife, and calculated only 
to preferve the memory of the mod important fadts. 

However, if we take a view of the church-fervice of 
the patriarchial age, we (hall find that what is called the 
legal difpenfation, at lead the liturgic part of it, was 
no new fydem, but a colledlion of inditutions obferved 


terwards. Writers, ambitious of that artificial elegance from the beginning, and republiihed in form by Mofes. 
which the rules of criticifm have edablifhed, often bring The Scriptures inform us that Cain and Abel offered 
together in their narratives events' which were them- facrifices ; and the account which is given of the ac- 
felves far diftant, for the fake of giving form to their ceptance of the one, and the rejedtion of the offier, evi- 
difcourle; but Mofes appears to have defpifed all fuch dently fhows that dated laws refpedfing the fervice had 
flimfy refinements, and to have condrudted his narrative then taken place. « In procefs of time,” at the end of 
4 in great conformity to the feries of events. the days , “ Abel brought an offering ” Here was 

Religious From the accounts we have of the religious fervice pnefi, altar , matter of facrifice, appointed time, motive to 
fervice in pradtifed in the patriarchal age, it appears that, irnrae- facrifice, atonement made, and accepted. The didindtion 
archafa'e a ^ ter ^ le ia '-> v - ^ en Adam was redored to fa- of animals into clean and unclean before the flood, and 

a 8 e - vour through a Mediator, a dated form of public wor- Noah’s facrifice immediately after his deliverance, with- 
fliip was indituted, which man was required to obferve out any new diredtion, is an unanfwerabie proof of the 
in tedimony, not only of his dependence on the Crea- fame truth. It is tedified of Abraham, by God him- 
tor, but alfo of his faith and hope in the promife made felf, that he kept his charge, his commandments, his fia- 
to our fird parents, and feen afar off. Ot an inditution tutes, and his laws. Thefe expreffions comprehend the 
then fo grand and important, no circumdance would be various branches, into which the law given at Sinai was 
omitted that is neceflary to preferve it, or that contri- divided. They contain the moral preceps, affirmative 
butes to render the obfervance of it regular and folemn. and negative, the matter of religious fervice, a body of 

laws 
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Sabbath. 
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general di 
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time into 
weeks. 
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Seven. 


laws to direft obedience, and to which man was to con- 
fonn his conduit in every part of duty. Agreeably 
to tins, we find that facrifices were olfered, altars and 
places of worfliip o nfecrated, and the Sabbath alio 
mentioned as a well known folemnity, before the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law. It is expreisly taken notice of 
at the fall of manna ; and the incidental manner in 
which it is then mentioned, is a convincing proof that 
the Ilraelites were no ftrangers to the inftitution: for 
had it been a n.w one, it mutt have been enjoined in a 
pofitive and particular manner, and the nature of it 
mult have been laid open and explained, otherwife the 
term would have conveyed no meaning. 

The divifion of time into weeks, or periods of feven 
days, which obtained fo early and almoll univerfally, is 
' a ltrong indication that one day in feven was always dif- 
tinguilhed in a particular manner. Week*, and feven 
days, are in fcripture language fynonymous terms. God 
commanded Noah,_/ew« days before he entered the ark,- 
to introduce into it all forts of living creatures. When 
the waters of the flood began to abate, Noah fent forth 
a dove, which, finding no reft for the foie of her foot, 
returned to him. After feven days he lent forth the 
dove a fecond time, and again fhe returned to the ark. 
At the expiration of other feven days he let go the dove 
a third time : and a week is fpoken of (Gen. xxix.) as a 
well known fpace of time 


* Hollo¬ 
way’s Ori¬ 
ginals, 
vol. ii. 

p. 60. 


Seven, in thei Hebrew language, is exprefled by a word Sabbatli, 
that primarily fignifies fulnefs, completion, fujfciency, and 
is applied to a wiek, or feven days, becaufe that was the 
full time employed in the work of creation; to the 
Sabbath , becaufe on it all things were completed; and to 
an oath, becaufe it is fufficient to put an end to all ftrife. 

This opening of the Hebrew root will enable us to 
come at the meaning of thofe expreffions of the hea¬ 
thens, and alfo let us fee whence they derived their ideas 
and modes of fpeaking, and that the knowledge of the 
tranfaitions at the creation, though much perverted, 
was never entirely loft by them. 

It has been fuppofed by fome, that the heathens bor¬ 
rowed the notion of the facrednefs of the feventh day 
from the Jews. But this opinion will not readily be 
admitted, when it is confidered that the Jews were held 
in the greateft contempt by the furrounding nations, 
who derided them no lefs for their fabbaths than for 
their circumcifion. All forts of writers ridiculed them 
on this account. Seneca charged them with fpending 
the feventh part of their time in floth. Tacitus faid, 
that not only the feventh day, but alfo the feventh year, 
was unprofitably wafted. JuVenal brings forward the 
fame charge ; and Perfius upbraided them with their re¬ 
cutita fabbata. Plutarch faid that they kept it in honour 
of Bacchus. Tacitus affirmed, that it was in honour 
of Saturn ; but the moft abominable affertion of all 


is 


This feptenarv divifion of time has been, from the that of Apion, who faid that they obferved the Sab 
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earlieft ages, uniformly obferved over all the ealtern 
world. The Ifraelites, Affyrians, Egyptians, Indians, 
Arabians, and Perfians, have always made ufe of a 
week, confiding of feven days. Many vain attempts 
have been made to account for this uniformity; but a 
practice fo general and prevalent could never have taken 
place, had not the feptenary diftribution of time been 
inftituted from the beginning, and handed down by 
tradition. 

From the fame fource alfo muft the ancient heathens 
have derived their notions of the facrednefs of the fe¬ 
venth day. That they had fuch notions of it is evident 
from feveral paflages of the Greek poets quoted by 
Ariftobulus, a learned Jew, by Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, and Eufebius. 

. 1Citt/sK, Uf ov yifs* p. Hefiod. 

The feventh, the facred day. 

EWiftaTi J’siTStira jctmiXuGsv, btpov h/jitp. Homer. 

Afterwards came the feventh, the facred day. 

Again: 

eWo,mov i/jetf tm, va tstsXs?o araVTo. 

On the feventh day all things were completed. 


bath in memory of their being cured on that day of a 
fhameful difeafe, called by the Egyptians fabbo. 

Some perceiving the force of this objedtion have con¬ 
tended, that time was divided into weeks of feven 
days, that each of the planetary gods, the Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, who were 
the Dii majorum gentium, might have a day appropriated 
to his fervice. But if fuch was the origin of weeks, 
how came the great and ancient goddefs Tellus to be 
omitted ? She was worfhipped by-the early idolaters as 
well as the other planets, and muft furely have been 
deemed by them as worthy of a particular day fet apart 
to her honour as the planet Saturn, who was long un- 
difcovered, afterwards feen but occafionally, and at all 
times confidered as of malign afpedl. (See Rem- 

PHAN.) 

Others have fuppofed, that as the year was divided in¬ 
to lunar months of fomething more than 28 days, it 
was natural to divide the month into quarters from the 
different phafes of the moon, which would produce as 
many weeks of feven days. But this fuppofition is 
lefs tenable than the former. The phafes of the moon 
are not fo precifely marked at the quarters as to attradl 
to them any particular notice, nor are the quarterly ap¬ 
pearances of one month commonly like thofe of another. 
We cannot, therefore, conceive what fhouldhave induced 


ECtfywam ef»o/ TiTiXyte/jiya irurra 'n'runnat. UHUS 
All things were made perfect on the feventh day. 

That they likewife held the number feven in high ef- ; the earlieft obfervers of the phafes of the moon to divide 


timation has been fhown by a learned, though fometimes 
fanciful, author*, with fuch evidence as to enforce con¬ 
viction. The Pythagoreans call it the venerable num¬ 
ber, eiCacry.x afm, worthy of veneration, and held it to be 
perfect and mojl proper to religion. They denominated it 
fortune, and alfo ftyled it voice, found, mufe, becaufe, no 
doubt, feven diftindt notes comprehend the whole fcale of 
mufic, beyond which neither voice nor inftrumentcan go, 
but muft return from the feventh, and begin again anew. 
They likewife defigned it rexwfiftf, leading to the end. 


the month into four parts rather than into three, or five, 
or feven Had the ancient week confifted of 14 days, 
it might have been inferred, with fome degree of plau- 
fibility, that its length was regulated by the phafes of 
the moon, becaufe the Ihape of that luminary, at the 
end of the fecond quarter, is very precifely marked ; 
but there is nothing which, in the y>refent hypothefis, 
could have everywhere led mankind to make their weeks 
confift of feven days. This divifion of time, therefore, 
can be accounted for only by admitting the primeval in- 

ftitution 
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Sabbath, ftitution of the Sabbath, as related by Mofes in the all the water on the fabbath day, left thofe miferable Sabbath, 
'-—-v-'—' book of Genefis. That inftitution was abfolutely ne- fouls fhould by that means be deprived of the refrefhing w 
ceffary to preferve among men a fenfe of religion; and it element. When they have ended their prayers, they re* 
g was renewed to the Jews at the giving of the law, and turn home, and falute one another, by wilhing a good 
its obfervance enforced by the fevered penalties. It was fabbath. They then fit down to table. The mailer of 
manner in accordingly obferved by them with more or lefs ftridt- the family takes a cup full of wine, and lifting up his 
which the nefs in every period of their commonwealth, and there hand, fays, “ Bleffed be thou, O God, our Lord, king 
ancient ; s none 0 f the inftitutions of their divine lawgiver which, of the world, who haft created the fruit of the vine.— 
ferved the * n tkeir P re f cnt date of difperfion, they more highly Bleffed be thou, O God our Lord, king of the world. 

Sabbath, honour. They regard it, indeed, with a fuperftitious who haft fandtified us by thy commandments, and given 
reverence, call it their fpoufe , their delight, and fpeak of us thy holy fabbath ; and of thy good will and pleafure 
it in the mod magnificent terms. They have often va- haft left it to us as an inheritance, the memorial of thy 
ried in their opinions of the manner in which it ought works of creation. For it is the beginnning of the con- 
to be kept. In the time of the Maccabees, they car- gregation of faints, and the memorial of the coming out 
ried their refpedt for the fabbath fo very high, that they of Egypt. And thou haft alfo chofen us from all other 
would not on that day defend th-mfelves from the at- people, and fandtified us, and with love and pleafure 
tacks of their enemies. But afterwards, they did not haft left thy holy fabbath an inheritance. Bleffed be 
fcruple to ftand upon their neceffary defence, although thou, O God, who fandtified the fabbath.” After this 
they would do nothing to prevent the enemy from car- benedidtion is ended, he drinks, and gives the cup to all 
rying on their operations. When our laviour was on that are prefent. He then removes the cloth, and ta- 
earth, it was no fin to loofe a bead from the ttall, and king bread, fays, “ Bleffed be thou, O God our Lord, 


lead him to water; and if he had chanced to fall into 
a ditch, they pulled him out: but now it is abfolufely 
unlawful to give a creature in that fitua.ion any other 
afffftance than that of food ; and if they iead an animal 
to water, they mud take care not to let the bridle or 
halter hang loofe, otherwife they are tranfgrefl'ors. 

Mode of -A- s t ^ le * aw enjoins reft on that day from all fervile 
obferving employments, in order to comply with the injunction, 
it among they undertake no kind of work on Friday but fuch as 
the modern can eafily be accomplifhed before evening. In the af- 
Jews. ternoon they put into proper places the meat that they 
have prepared to eat the day following. They after¬ 
wards fet out a table covered with a clean cloth, and 
place bread upon it, which they alfo cover with another 
cloth ; and during the fabbath the table is never moved 
out of its place. About an hour before funfet, the 
women light the fabbath lamps, which hang in the 
places where they eat. They then ftretch forth their 
hands to the light, and pronounce the following bene¬ 
diction. “ Bleffed be thou, O God, king of the 
world, who haft enjoined us, that are fandtified by thy 
commandments, to light the fabbath lamp.” Thefe 
lamps are two or more in number, according to the fize 
of the chamber in which they are fufpended, and conti¬ 
nue to burn during the greateft part of the night. In 
order to begin the fabbath well, they wafh their hands 
and faces, trim their hair, and pare their nails, begin¬ 
ning at the fourth finger, then going to the fecond, 
then the fifth, then the third, and ending with the thumb. 
If a Jew calls the pairings of his nails to the ground, 
he is rafcah, that iv, a wicked man ; for Satan has 
great power over thofe pairings of nails; and it leems 
they are of great ufe to tile wizzards, who know how 
to employ them in their enchantments. If he buries 
them in the earth, he is tzedic , that is, ^jujl man ; if he 
burns them in the fire, he is chejid, that is worthy of 
honour, an holy m n. When they have performed thefe 
preparatory ceremonies, they repair to the fynagogue, 
and enter upon their devo Jons. As foon as prayers be¬ 
gin, the departed fouls Ipring out of the purgatorial 
flames, and have liber to cool thenifelves in water 
while the fabbath lafts ; for which reafon the Jews pro¬ 
long the continuance of it as much as they can ; and the 
Rabbins have ftridtly commanded them not to exhauft 


king of the world, who bringeft bread out of the earth.” 
Then he breaks off a bit, and eats, and alfo gives a 
piece of it to every one of the company. 

On the morning of the fabbath, the Jews do not rife 
fo early as they do at other times. Thinking, the 
greater pleafure they take on that day, the more de¬ 
voutly they keep it. When they come into the fyna¬ 
gogue, they pray as ufual, only the devotions are fome- 
what longer, being intermingled with pfalmody, in ho¬ 
nour of the fabbath. The pentateuch is then produced, 
and feven fedtions of it are read in order by ieven per- 
fons chofen for the purpofe. Several leffons are likewife 
read out of the prophets, which have fome relation to 
what was read out of the law. After morning prayers 
they return to their houfes, and eat the fecond fabbath- 
meal, fhewing every token of joy, in honour of the fefti- 
val. But if one has feen any thing ominous in his 
fleep ; if he has dreamed that he burnt the book of the 
law ; that a beam has come out of the walls of his 
houfe ; that his teeth have fallen out;—then he fails un¬ 
til very late at night, for all fuch dreams are bad ones. 
In the afternoon they go again to the fynagogue, and 
perform the evening tervice, adding to the ordinary 
prayers fome leffons that refpedt the fabbath. When the- 
devotional duties are ended, they return home, and light 
a candle refembling a tOtch, and again fit down to eat. 
They remain eating until near fix, and then the mailer 
of the family takes a cup, and pouring wine into it re- 
hearfes fome benedictions j after which he pours a little 
of the wine upon the ground, and fays, “ Bleffed be 
thou, O Lord, King of the world, who haft created the 
fruit of the vine.” Then holding the cup in his left 
hand, with the right he takes a box of fweet fpices, and 
fays. “ Bleffed be thou, O Lord God, who hall created: 
various kinds of fweet fpices.” He fmells the fpices, 
and holds them out to the reft, that they may do the 
fame. He then takes the cup in his right hand, and 
going to the candle views the left very narrowly, and 
pronounces a bleifing. With the cup in the left hand, 
he examines the right in the fame manner. Again, hold- 
ing the cup in his right band, he rehearles another be¬ 
nedidtion, and at the fame time pours fome of the wine 
on the ground. After this he drinks a little of it, and 
then hands it about to the reft of the family, who finillr 
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what remains. In this manner the fabbath is ended by 
the Jews, and they may return to their ordinary em¬ 
ployments. Thoi’e who meet pay their compliments, 
by wifhing one another a happy week. 

The Rabbins have reckoned up nine and thirty pri¬ 
mary prohibitions, which ought to be obferved on the 
fabbatic feftival; but their circumftances and dependents, 
which arealfo obligatory, are almoft innumerable. The 
39 articles are, Not to till the ground; to fow; to 
reap; to hay; make to bind up Iheaves of corn; to 
threfh ; to winnow; to grind ; to fift meal; to knead 
the dough ; to bake; to fhear; to whiten ; to comb or 
card wool; to fpin; to twine or twill; to warp; to 
dye; to tie; to untie ; to few; to tear or pull in 
pieces; to build ; to pull down 5 to beat with a ham¬ 
mer ; to hunt or fifh ) to kill a beaft; to flay it; to drefs 
it; to fcrape the Ikin ; to tan it; to cut leather; to 
write ; to fcratch out; to rule paper for writing ; to 
kindle a fire; to extinguish it; to carry a thing from 
place to place; to expofe any thing to fale. Thefe are 
the primary prohibitions, and each of thefe has its pro¬ 
per confequences, which amount to an incredible num¬ 
ber | and the Jews themfelves fay, that if they could 
keep but two fabbaths as they ought, they would foon 
be delivered out of all their troubles. 

If a Jew on a journey is overtaken by the fabbath 
in a wood, or on the highway, no matter where, nor 
Under what circumftances, he fits down ; he will not ftir 
out of the fpot. If he falls down in the dirt, he lies 
there ; he will not rife up. If he fliould tumble into a 
privy, he would reft there: he would not be taken 
out (a). If he fees a flea {kipping upon his clothes, 
he muft not catch it. If it bites him, he may only re¬ 
move it with his hand; he muft not kill it; but a loufe 
meets with no fuch indulgence, for it may be deftroy- 
ed. He muft not wipe his hands with a towel or cloth, 
but he may do it very lawfully with a cow’s tail, A 
frefti wound muft not be bound up on the fabbath-day ; 
a plafter that had formerly been applied to a fore may 
remain on it; but if it falls off, it muft not be put on 
anew. The lame may ufe a ftaff, but the blind muft 
not. Thefe particulars, and a great many more of the 
fame nature, are obferved by the Jews in the ftridteft 
manner. But if any one withes to know more of the 
practice of that devoted race, he may confult Buxtorf’s 
Judaica Synagoga, chap. x. xi. where he will find a 
complete detail of their cuftoms and ceremonies on the 
fabbath; and likewife fee the primary prohibitions 
branched out into their refpedtive circumftances. 

As the feventh day was obferved by the Jewifh 
church, in memory of the reft of God after the 
works of creation, and their own deliverance from Pha¬ 
raoh’s tyranny; fo the firft day of the week has always 
been obferved by the Chriftian church, in memory of 
the refurredlion of Jefus Chrift, by which he completed 
the work of man’s redemption on earth, and refcued 
him from the dominion of him who has the power of 
death. 


This day was denominated by the primitive Chrif- 
tians the Lord’s day. It was alfo fometimes called 
Sunday ; which was the name given to it by the hea¬ 
thens, who dedicated it to the fim. And indeed, al-- 
though it was originally called Sunday by the heathens, 
yet it may very properly retain that name among Chrif- 
tians, becaufe it is dedicated to the honour of. “ The 
true light,” which lighteth every man that cometh intb 
the world, of Him who is ftyled by the prophet “ The 
Sun of righteoufnefs,” and who on this day arofe 
from the dead. But although it was, in the primitive 
times, indifferently called the Lord’s day or Sunday , yet 
it was never denominated the fabbath ; a name conttant- 
ly appropriated to Saturday, or the feventh day, both 
by facred and ecclefiaftical writers. 

Of the change from the feventh to the JtrJl day of 
the week, or even of the inftitution of the Lord’s day 
feftival, there i3 no account in the New Teftament. 
However, it may be fairly inferred from it, that the firft 
day of the week was, in the apoftolic age, a ftated 
time for public worftiip. On this day the apoftles were 
affembled, when the Holy Ghoft came down fo vifibljr 
upon them to qualify them for the converfion of the 
world. On this day we find St Paul preaching at 
Troas, when the difctples came to break bread; and 
the diredlions which the fame apoftle gives to the Co¬ 
rinthians concerning their contributions for the relief 
of their fuffering brethren, plainly allude to their reli¬ 
gious affemblies on the firft day of the week. 

Thus it would appear from feveral paffages in the 
New Teftament, that the religious obfervation of the 
firft day of the week is of apoftolical appointment j and 
may indeed be very reafonably fuppofed to be among 
thofe diredlions and inftrudtions which our blefled Lord 
himfelf gave to his difciples, during the 40 days be¬ 
tween his refurredtion and afcenfion, wherein he con* 
verfed with them, and fpoke of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God. Still, however, it muft be 
owned that thofe paffages, although the plaineft that 
occur, are not fufficient to prove the apoftolical inftitu¬ 
tion of the Lord’s day, or even the adtual obfervation 
of it. In order, therefore, to place the matter beyond 
all controverfy, recoutfe muft be had to ecclefiaftical 
teftimony. 

From the confentient evidence and uniform pradiice 
of the primitive church, and alfo from the atteftation of 
Pliny, an heathen of no mean figure both in learning 
and power, we find that the firft day of the week was 
obferved in the earlieft ages as an holyday or feftival, in 
honour of the refurredtion of Chrift. Now there are 
but two fources whence the cuftom could poflibly have 
arifen. It muft have been inftituted either by human 
or divine authority: by human authority it was not 
inftituted; for there was no general council in thofe 
early times, and without the decree of a general coun¬ 
cil it was impoffible that any ecclefiaftical inftitution 
could have been univerfally eftabliflied at once. It re¬ 
mains, therefore, that it muft have been inftituted by 
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(a) This, it feems, was once really the cafe. A Jew of Magdeburg fell into a privy on a Saturday. He might 
have been taken out; but he told thofe who offered him their afliftance to give themfelves no trouble, for there 
he was determined to keep holy the fabbath day. The bifhop, when he heard of it, refolved that he fliould 
fonfiify the next day alfo in the fame place; and fo, betwixt them, the poor Jew loft his life. 
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divine authority: and that it really was fo, will far- council of LaodUia enjoined that men fbould nbftain Sibhath. 
ther appear from the following considerations. It is f. om work on the Lord’s day if pojjiblc; but if any w 
certain that the apoftles travelled over the greateft were found to judai^e, they were to be cenfured as 
part of the world, and planted churches in the remo- great tranfgreffors. So circumfpeift were the primitive 
teft parts of it. It is certain alio that they were all Chriftians about their condudt on this feftival, that cm 
led by the fame fpirit; and their defire was, that the one hand they avoided all things which tended to 
unity and uniformity Ihould be ohferved in ail the profane it, whilft on the other they cenfured all thofe 
churches which they had founded. It is not therefore who infilled it fhould be obferved with Pharifaical ri- 
furprifing that, in the primitive times, the fame doc- gour. r6 

trine, the fame worlhip, the fame rites and cuftoms, The primary duty of the Lord’s day is public zu'/r- Advama- 
fhould prevail all over the Christian world; nay, it Jhip . The nature and defign of the Chriftian religion refuk- 

would have been unaccountable had the cafe been fufficiently Shows the neceffity and importance ofaf- ^ o ™"*_ 

otherwife. For this reafon we may conclude that every fembling for the duties of devotion. The whole fcope vat ; on 0 f 
cuftom, univerfally obferved in the early ages of the of Chriitianity is to bring us to an union with God, it. *'*' 
Chriltian church, and not instituted by a general coun- which cannot be obtained or preferved without frequent 
cil, was of original appointment. communications with him; and the reafons which 

As the Lord’s day is fandtified, that is ,fd apart to fhow religious intercourfe to be the indifpenfable duty 
Chriftians for the worlhip and lervice of God, their of Chriftians in a private capacity, will bind it with 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sandtifier, a little confide- equal or more force on them conlidered as a commu¬ 
tation will eafily dilcover how it ought to be obferved. nity. 

Although a day feparated from worldly bufmefs, yet it The advantages of public worlhip, when duly per¬ 
is in no fenfe a day of idlenefs, but a feafon appropriated formed, are many and great. There are two, however, 
to the works of falvation and labours of charity. which deferve to be confidered In a particular manner. 

In the primitive times this holy day was obferved in It gives Chriftians an opportunity of openly profeffing 
the moft folemn manner. From the monuments of their faith, and teftifying their obedience to their Re- 
thofe early ages we learn, that it was fpent in a due deemer in the wifeft and beft manner; and in an age 
and constant attendance on all the offices of divine wor- when atheifin has arifen to an alarming height, when 
fhip. On it they held their religious affemblies, in the Son of God is crucified afrefti, and put to open 
which the writings of the apoftles and prophets were fhame, every man, who has any regard for religion, 
read to the people, and the doctrines of Chriftianity will cheerfully embrace all opportunities of declaring 
further prefletl upon them by the exhortations of the Iris abhorrence of the vicious courfes purfued by thole 
clergy. Solemn prayers and praifts were offered up to degenerate apoftaXes. He will with pleafure lay hold 
God, and hymns fung in honour of Chrift ; the Lord’s on every occalion to teftify that he is neither afraid nor 
fupper was conftantly celebrated ; and collections were afhamed to confefs the truth ; and will think it his in- 
made for the maintenance of the clergy and the relief difpenfable duty openly to diftvow the fins of others, 
of the poor. On this day they abftained, as much as that he may not incur the guilt of partaking of them, 
they could, from bodily labour. They looked upon it Public worfhip preferves in the minds of men a fenfe 
as a day of joy and gladnefs; and therefore all falling of religion, without which iociety could not exift. 
on it was prohibited, even during the feafon of Nothing can keep a body of men together and unite 

lent, their great annual fait_Such was the zeal of them in promoting the public good, but fuch prin- 

thofe times, that nothing, no not the fevered perfecu- ciples of adtian as may reach and govern the heart, 
tions, hindered them from celebrating holy offices on But thefe can be derived only from a fenfe of religi- 
this day. They were often befet and betrayed, and ous duties, which can never be fo ftrongly impref- 
as often flaughtered in confequence of cruel edidts from fed upon the mind as by a conftant attendance up- 
emperors, thofe very emperors for whofe happinefs and on public worfhip. Nothing can be more weak than 
profperity they always offered up their fervent prayers, to negledl the public worfhip of God, under the pre- 
For this caufe, when they could not meet in the day- tence that we can employ curfelves as acceptably to 
time, they affembled in the morning before it was light; our Maker at home in our clofets. Both kinds of wor- 
and when fick, in exile, or in prifon, nothing troubled fhip are indeed needfary ; but one debt cannot be paid 
them more than that tiiey could not attend the fervice by the difeharge of another. By publifh worfhip every 
of the church. No trivial pretences were then admitted man profeffes his belief in that God whom he adores, 
for any one’s abfence from public worfhip; for fe- and appeals to Him for his fuKerity, of which his neigh- 
vere cenfures were paffed upon all who were abfent hour cannot judge. By this appeal he endears himfelf 
without fume urgent neceffity. When the empire be- more or lefs to others. It creates confidence ; it roots 
came Chriftian, Conftantine and his fuccelfors made in the heart benevolence, and all other Chriftian vir- 
laws for the more folemn obfervation of the Lord’s day. tues, which produce, in common life, the fruits of rnu- 
They prohibited all profecutions and pleadings and tual love and general ace. 

other juridical matters to be tranfadfed on it, and alfo People in general are of opinion that the duties of 

all unneccffary labour; not that it was looked upon as a the Lord’s day are over when public worlhip is end- 
Je ' iffi fabb.-uh, but hecaufe thefe things were conftder- ed. But they feem to f rget for what purpofes the 
cd as inconffftent with the duties of the feftival. day was fet apart. It is not only appropriated to the 

But although the primitive Chriftians did not in- duties of public worfhip, but alfo fandtified to our im- 
dulge themfclves in the pradtice of unnccdlhry labour provement in the knowledge of the dodfrines of Chri- 
or trifling amufements, yet they did not wholly abflain ftianity. It is an inftitution calculated to alleviate the 
from wo-king, if great neceffity required it. The condition of the laborious claffes of mankind, and, in 
\ 01.. XVI. 4 E confe- 
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P:p>ath. confequence of that, to afford reft to leajis alfo. It 
is proper, it is neceffary, that man fhould refled on his 
condition in the world, that he fhould examine the 
ftate of his foul, and inquire what progrefs he has made 
in that work which was given him to do. Thofe that 
have children or fervants are obliged to look after their 
_ inttrudion as well as their own. Thefe are the ends 
which the inftitution of Sunday was defigned to an- 
fwer. Every man mud allow that thefe things mud 
be done at fome time or other; but unlefs there be fet 
times for doing them, the generality of mankind would 
wholly negled them. 

Viftting and travelling (though very common) are 
enormous profanations of this holy day. Families are 
thereby robbed of their time ; a lofs for which no 
amends can ever be made them : Servants, indead of 
having leifure to improve themfelves in fpiritual know¬ 
ledge, are burdened with additional labour: And in 
a man of any humanity, it mud excite many painful 
fenfations, when he refleds how often the ufeful horfe 
on that day experiences all the anguifh of hunger, torn 
fides, and battered knees. Every kind of amufement, 
every kind of common labour, is an encroachment on the 
particular duties of the Lord’s day ; and confequently 
men profane the day by fpending it in any amufements, 
or undertaking upon it any ordinary employment un¬ 
lefs it be a work of abfolute neceflity. 

SABBATH-Breaking , or profanation of the Lord’s day, 
is punifhed by the municipal laws of England. For, 
befides the notoiious indecency and fcandal of permit¬ 
ting any fecular bufinefs to be publicly tranfaded on 
that day in a country profeffing Chriftianity, and the 
corruption of morals which ufually follows its profana¬ 
tion, the keeping one day in feven holy, as a time of 
relaxation and refrefhment, as well as for public wor- 
fhip, is of admirable fervice to a ftate, confidered merely 
as a civil inftitution. It humanizes, by the help of 
converfation and fociety, the manners of the lower 
claffes; which would otherwife degenerate into a lavage 
ferocity fordid and felfifhnefs of fpirit: it enables the 
induftrious workman to purfue his occupation in the 
enfuing week with health and cheerfulnefs: it imprints 
on the minds of the people that fenfe of their duty to 
God fo neceffary to make them good- citizens; but 
which yet would be worn out and defaced by an unre¬ 
mitted continuance of labour, without any ftated times, 
of recalling them to the worfhip of their Maker. And 
therefore the laws of king Athelftan forbad all mer¬ 
chandizing on the Lord’s day, under very fevere pe¬ 
nalties. And by the ftatute Z7 Hen. VI. c. 5. no fair 
or market fhall be held on the principal feftivals, Good- 
Friday, or any Sunday (except the four Sundays in har- 
veft), on pain of lorfeiting the goods expofed to fale. 
And, fince by the ftatute 1 Car. I. c. 1. no perfons 
fhall affemble, out of their own parifties, for any fport 
whatfoever, upon this day ; nor, in their parifties, fhall 
ufe any bull or bear beating, interludes,, plays, or other 
unlawful exercifes or paftimes ; on pain that every of¬ 
fender fhall pay 3s. 4c!. to the poor. This ftatute does 
not prohibit, but rather impliedly allows, any innocent 
recreation or amufement, within their refpedfive pa- 
rilhes, even on the Lord’s day, after divine fervice is, 
over. But by ftatute 29 Car. II. c. 7. no perfon is al¬ 
lowed to work on the Lord’s day, or ufe any boat or 
barge, or expofe any goods to fale, except meat in 


public houfes, milk at certain hours, and works of ne- Sabellians 
ceffity or charity, on forfeiture of 5 s. Nor fhall any II 
drover, carrier, or the like, travel upon that day, un« 
der pain of 20 s. *" 

SABELLIANS, a fe£t of Chriftians of the 3d 
century, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a 
philofopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there 
is but one perfon in the Godhead. 

The Sebellians maintained, that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or fun&ions 
of the Deity ; and held, that he who is in heaven is 
the Father of all things, that he defeended into the vir¬ 
gin, became a child, and was born of her as a fon ; and 
that having accomplifhed the myftery of our falvation, 
he diffufed himfelf on the apoftles in tongues of fire, 
and was then denominated the Holy Ghoji. This they 
explained by refembling God to the fun, the illumi¬ 
native virtue or quality of which was the Word, and 
its warming virtue the Holy Spirit. The word, they 
taught, was darted, like a divine ray, to accomplifh 
the work of redemption ; and that being re-afeended 
to heaven, the influences of the Father were commu¬ 
nicated after a like manner to the apoftles. 

SABIANS, an early fe£t of idolaters, which con¬ 
tinues to this day, and worfhips the fun, moon, and 
ftars. See Polytheism, n° 10, ix, 12. 

SABINA, a province of Italy, in the territories 
of the church ; bounded on the north by Umbria, on 
the eaft by Farther Abruzzo, on the fouth by the 
Campagna of Rome, and on the weft by the patri. 
mony of St Peter. It is 22 miles in length, and al- 
moft as much in breadth; watered by feveral fmall 
rivers, and abounding in oil and wine. There is no 
walled town in it, and Magliano is the principal place. 

SABINUS (George), a celebrated Latin poet, 
born in the deflorate of Brandenburg in 1508. His. 
poem Res gejhz Citfarum Germanorum, fpread his repu¬ 
tation all over Germany, and procured him the patro¬ 
nage of all the princes who had any regard for polite 
literature: he was made profeffor of the belles lettres 
at Frankfort on the Oder, reftor of the new academy 
of Koningfburg, and counfellor to the eleflor of Bran¬ 
denburg. He married two wives, the firft of which 
was the eldeft daughter of the famous reformer Melanc- 
thon ; and died in 1560. His poems are well known,, 
and have been often printed. 

SABLE, or Sablf. Animal, in zoology, a creature 
of the weafel-kind, called by authors mujlela zilellina.. 

See Mn stela, n° 6. 

The chafe of thefe animals, in the more barbarous- 
times of the Ruffian empire, was the employ, or rather 
talk, of the unhappy exiles in Siberia- As that coun¬ 
try is now become more populous, the fables have, 
in a great meaiure quitted it, and retired farther 
north and eaft, to live in defert forefts and moun¬ 
tains : they live near the banks of rivers, or in the 
little iflands in them; on this account they have, by 
fome, been fuppofed to be the 2«Cspm of Ariftotle 
(Hift.. An^ lib - viii. c. 5.), which he claffes with the 
animals converfant among waters. 

At prefent the hunters of fables form themfelves into, 
troops, from five to 40 each : the laft fubdivide into 
leffer parties, and each, choofes a leader; but there is 
one chat directs the whole: a fmall covered boat is- 
provided for each party, loaded with provifions,. a dog 
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5ib!e. and net for every two men, and a veffel to bake their 
bread in: e.tch party has alfo an interpreter for the 
country they penetrate into. Every party then fets 
out according to the courfe their chief points out: 
they go againft the ftream of the rivers, drawing their 
boats up, till they arrive in the hunting country ; 
there they flop, build huts, and wait till the waters 
are frozen, and the feafon commences : before they be¬ 
gin the chace, their leader aflembles them, they unite 
in a prayer to the Almighty for fuccefs, and then fepa- 
rate: the firft fable they take is called God’s fable, and 
is dedicated to the church. 

Then they penetrate into the woods; mark the trees 
as they advance, that they may know their way back ; 
and in their hunting.quarters form huts of trees, and 
bank up the fnow round them : near thefe they lay 
their traps ; then advance farther, and lay more traps, 
ftill building new huts in every quarter, and return fuc- 
ceffively to every old one to vifit the traps and take 
out the game to fkin it, which none but the chief of 
the party muft do : during this time they are fupplied 
with provifions by perfons who are employed to bring 
it on fledges, from the places on the road, where they 
are obliged to form magazines, by reafon of the im¬ 
practicability of bringing quantities through the rough 
country they mull pafs. The traps are a fort of pit- 
fall, with a loofe board placed over it, baited with fifh 
or flelh: when fables grow fcarce, the hunters trace 
them in the new-fallen fnow to their holes ; place their 
nets at the entrance; and fometimes wait, watching 
two or three days for the coming out of the animal: 
it has happened that thefe poor people have, by the 
failure of their provifions, been fo pinched with hun¬ 
ger, that, to prevent the cravings of appetite, they 
have been reduced to take two thin boards, one of 
which they applied to the pit of the ftomach, the other 
to the back, drawing them tight together by cords 
placed at the ends: fuch are the hardfhips our fellow- 
creatures undergo to fupply the wantonnefs of luxury. 

The feafon of chace being finifhed, the hunters re- 
affemble, make a report to their leader of the number 
of fables each has taken; make complaints of offen¬ 
ders againft their regulations ; punifh delinquents; (hare 
the booty ; then continue at the head-quarters till the 
rivers are clear of ice ; return home, and give to every 
church the dedicated furs. 

Sable Cape, the moft foutherly province of Nova 
Scotia, in North America, near which is a fine cod-fifh- 
ery. W. Long. 65. 34. N. Lat. 43. 24. 

Sable Ifle is adjoined fo this cape, and the coafts of 
both are moft commodioufly fituated for fiflieries. 

Sable Trade, the trade carried on in the fkins or 
furs of fables ; of which the following commercial hi- 
ftory was translated by Mr J. R. Forfter from a Ruf¬ 
fian performance on that fubjeCt by Mr Muller. 

“ Sable, fohle, in Ruffian %obel in German. Their 
price varies from 1 1 . to 10 1 . Sterling, and above : fine 
and middling fable fkins are without bellies, and the 
coarfe ones are with them. Forty fkins make a collection 
called Trimmer. The fineft fables are fold in pairs per¬ 
fectly fimilar, and are dearer than Angle ones of the 
fame goodnefs; for the Ruffians want thofe in pairs 
for facing caps, cloaks, tippets, &c. the blacked are 
reputed the beft. Sables are in feafon from November 


to February; for thofe caught at any other time or Sible. 
the year are fhort-haired, and then called nedofoboli. ' 

The hair of fables differs in length and quality : the 
long hairs, which reach far beyond the inferior ones, are 
called os ; the more a fkin has of fuch long hairs, the 
blacker it is, and the more valuable is the fur; the 
very beft have no ether but thofe long and black hairs. 

Motchka is a technical term ufed in the Ruffian fur- 
trade, expreffing the lower part of the long hairs; and 
fometimes it comprehends likewife the lower and fhorter 
hairs: the abovementioned beft fable furs are faid to 
have a black motchka. Below the long hairs are, in 
the greater part of the fable-furs, fome fhorter hairs, 
called podofte, i. e. under-os; the more podofie a fur 
has, it is the lefs valuable : in the better kind of fables 
the podofie has black tips, and a grey or rufty motchka. 

The firft kind of motchka makes the middling kind of 
fable furs ; the red one the worft, efpecially if it has 
but few os. Between the os and podofie is a low woolly 
kind of hair, called podfada. The more podfada a fur 
has, the lefs valuable : for the long hair will, in fuch 
cafe, take no other direction than the natural one ; for 
the characters of fable is, that notwithftanding the hair 
naturally lies from the head towards the tail, yet it will 
lie equally in any direction as you ftrike your hand 
over it. The various combinations of thefe characters, 
in regard to os, motchka, podofie, and podfada, make 
many fpecial divifions in the goodnefs of furs : befides 
this, the furriers attend to the fize, preferring always, 
cateris paribus , the biggeft, and thofe that have the 
greateft glofs. The fize depends upon the animal being 
a male or a female, the latter being always fmaller. 

The glofs vanifhes in old furs: the frefh ones have a 
kind of bloomy appearance, as they exprefs it; the old 
ones are faid to have done blooming : the dyed fables 
always lofe their glofs ; become lefs uniform, whether 
the lower hairs have taken the dye or not; and com¬ 
monly the hairs are fomewhat twifted or crifped, and 
not fo ftraight as in the natural ones. Some fumigate 
the (kins, to make them look blacker; but the fmell, 
and the crifped condition of the long hair, betrays the 
cheat; and both ways are detected by rubbing the fur 
with a moift linen cloth, which grows black in fuch 
cafes. 

“ The Chinefe have a way of dyeing the fables, fo 
that the colour not only lafts (which the Ruffian cheats 
cannot do), but the fur keeps its glofs, and the crifped 
hairs only difeover it. This is the reafon that all the 
fables, which are of the beft kind, either in pairs or fe- 
parate, are carried to Ruffia ; the reft go to China. 

The very beft fables come from the environs of Nert- 
chitfk and Yakutfk; and in this latter diftriff, the coun¬ 
try about the river Ud affords fometimes fables, of 
whom one Angle fur is often fold at the rate of 60 or 
70 rubles, 12 1 . or 14 1 . The bellies of fables, which 
are fold in pairs, are about two fingers breadth, and 
are tied together by 40 pieces, which are fold from 1 1. 
to 2 1 . Sterling. Tails are fold by the hundred. The very 
beft fable-furs muft have their tails; but ordinary faoles 
are often cropped, and 100 fold from 4 1 . to 81 . Ster¬ 
ling. The legs or feet of fables are feldom fold fepa- 
rately; white fables are rare, and no common merchan¬ 
dize, but bought only as curiofities : fome are yel- 
lowifh, and are bleached in the fpring on the fnow.” 

4 E 2 Sable, 
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Sj '' !c Sable, in heraldly, fignifies “ blackand is bor- 
S cc!dc ro ' ve ^ from the French, as are moft terms in this faience: 

in engraving it is expreffed by both horizontal and per¬ 
pendicular lines eroding each other. Sable of itfelf fig¬ 
nifies conftancy, learning, and grief; and ancient heralds 
will have it, that when it is compounded with 

Or "j r Honour. 

Arg. | <G j Fame. 

Gul. •: S * Refped. _ 

Azu. f 50" Application. 

Ver. | y Comfort. 

Pur. J " Aufterity. 

The occafion that introduced this colour into heraldry 
is thus related by Alexander Nefbit, p. '8. The duke 
of Anjou, king of Sicily, after the lofs of that king¬ 
dom, appeared at a tournament in Germany all in 
black, with his fhield of that tincture, feme de larmes, 
i. e. befprinkkd with drops of water, to reprefent tears, 
indicating by that both his grief and lofs. 

S ABLEST AN, or Sablustan, a province of Alia, 
in Perfia, on the frontiers of Indoftan; bounded on 
the north by Khorafan ; on the eaft, by the mountains 
of Balk and Candahar; on the fouth, by Sageftan or 
Segeftan ; and on the weft, by Heri. It is a moun¬ 
tainous country, very little known to Europeans ; nor 
is it certain which is the capital town. 

SABRE, a kind of fword or feimitar, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
falcated or crooked towards the point. It is the ordi¬ 
nary weapon worn by the Turks, who are faid to be 
very expert in the ufe of it. 

SABURRA, in medicine, ufually denotes any col- 
ledion of half putrid indigefted matter in the ftomach 
and inteftines, by which the operation of digeftion is 
impeded. 

SABURRvE, gritts, in natural hiftory; a genus 
of foffils, found in minute maffes, forming together a 
kind of powder, the feveral particles of which are of 
no determinate ftiape, nor have any tendency to the fi¬ 
gure of chryftal, but feem rudely broken fragments of 
larger maffes ; not to be diffolved pr difunited by wa¬ 
ter, but retaining their figure in it, and not cohering by 
means of it into a mafs; confiderably op'ake, and in 
many fpecies fermenting with acids ; often, fouled with 
Iteterogene matters, and not unfrequently taken in 
die coarfer ftony and mineral or metalline particles. 

Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The ftony and 
fparry gritts, of a bright or greyifh white colour. 
2. The fed ftony gritts. 3. The green ftony gritts, 
compofed of homogene fparry particles. 4. The yel¬ 
low gritt, of which there is only one fpecies. 5. The 
black and blackifh gritts, compofed of ftony or talky 
particles. 

SACJEA, a feaft which the ancient Babylonians 
and other orientals held annually in honour of the deity 
An ait is. The Sactea were in the Eaft what the Satur¬ 
nalia were at Rome, viz. a feaft for the Haves. One 
of the ceremonies was to choofe a prifoner condemn¬ 
ed to death, and allow him all the pleafures and gra¬ 
tifications he would wrfti, before he were carried to ex¬ 
ecution. 

SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more or Iefs 
violent, given by the horfeman to the horfe, in pulling 
or twitching the reins of the bridle all on a fudden 


and with one pull, and that when a horfe lies heavy Sacerdotal 
upon the hand, or obftinately arms himfelf. H 

This is a corredion ufed to make a horfe carry well; 
but it ought to be ufed difcreetly, and but feldom. 

SACERDOTAL, fomething belonging to priefts. 

See Priest. 

SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of faccus, 
fignifies a little bag, and is applied to many parts of 
the body. 

SACCHARUM, Sugar, or the Sugar-Cane-, in 
botany: A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 
triandria clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 4th order, Gramina . There is no 
calyx,but along down ; the corolla is bivalved. There 
is but one fpecies of this genus, viz. the officina. It is- 
a native of Africa, the Eaft Indies, and of Brazil; from 
whence it was introduced into the Weft India iflands 
foon after they were icttLd. The fugar-cane is the 
glory and the pride of thofe iflands. It amply rewards 
the induftrious planter, enriches the Britifli merchant, 
gives bread to thoufands of manufadurers and feamen, 
and brings an immenfe revenue to the crown. For the 
procefs of making fugar, fee Sugar. 

Sugar, formerly a luxury, is now become one ©f the 
neceffaries of life. In crop-time every negro on the 
plantations, and every animal, even the dogs, grow fat. 

This fufficiently points out the nourifhing and healthy 
.qualities of fugar. It has been alleged, that the eating 
of fugar fpoils the colour of, and corrupts, the teeth 
this, however, proves to be a miftake, for no people on 
the earth have finer teeth than the negroes in Jamaica. 

Dr Alfton, formerly profeffor of botany and materia 
medica at Edinburgh, endeavoured to obviate this vul¬ 
gar opinion : he had a fine fet of teeth, which he aferi- 
bed folely to his eating great quantities of fugar. 
Externally too it is often ufeful: mixed with the pulp 
of roafted oranges, and applied to putrid or ill-d lj> Ted 
ulcers, it proves a powerful corredor. 

SACCHI (Andrea), a celebrated painter, born at 
Rome in 1594. He was the difciple of Frarcifco Al- 
bano, whom he afterwards furpaffed in tafte and cor- 
rednefs. lie diftinguilhed himfelf in a very eminent 
degree by his paintings in frefco; and a ftrong emu¬ 
lation Fubfifting between him and Pietro de Cortona,, 
they each arrived at a degree of perfedion that neither 
of them might have known without fuch a c-mpeti- 
tion. The works of Sacchi have fuch intrinfic merit,, 
and are finifhed with fuch uncommon care and fkiil, as. 
will always fecure the applaufe of the judicious, and 
preferve their true value. He died in 1668. 

SACHEVEREL (Dr Henry), a famous clergyman 
of the Tory fadion in the reign of queen Anne; who: 
diftinguilhed himfelf by indecent and fcurrilous fermons 
and writings againft tfee diffenters and revolution princi¬ 
ples. He owed his conLquence, however, to being in- 
difcreetly profeeuted by the honfe of lords for his affize- 
fermon at Derby, and his 5 th of November fermon at 
St Paul’s in 1709; in which he afferted the dodrine 
of non-refiftance to government in its utrrmft extent; 
and refleded feverely on the ad of toleration. The 
high and low church parties were very violent at that 
time; and the trial of Sacheverel inflamed the hign- 
church party to dangerous riots and exceffes : he was r 
however, fufpended for three years, and his fermons 
burned by the common hangman- The Tories being 

in. 
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Sack in adminiftration when Sacheverel’s fufpenfion expired, 
II. he was freed with every circumltanee of honour and 
P Ll '°'‘ c rejoicing ; was ordered to preach before the com¬ 
mons on the 29th of May, had the thanks of the houfe 
for his difeouri’e, and obtained the vamable re< 5 tory of 
St Andrew’s, Holborn. 

SACK, a wine ufed by our anceftors, which fome 
have taken to be Rhenilh and fome Canary wine.— 
Venner, in his Via Re cl a ad Vitam Longam, printed hi 
1628, fays that fack is “ completely not in the third 
degree, and that fome affedt to drink fack with fugar 
and fome without-, and upon no other ground, as I 
think, but as it is bell pleafing to their palate.” He goes 
on to fay, “ that fack, taken by itfelf, is very hot and 
very penetrative; being taken with fugar, the heat is 
both fomewhat allayed,and the penetrative quality there¬ 
of alfo retarded.” He adds further, that Rhenilh, &c. 
decline after a twelvemonth, but fack and tire other 
ftronger wines ar e bell when they are two or three years 
old. It appears to be highly probable that fack was not 
a fweet wine, from its being taken with lugar, and that 
it did not receive its name from having a faccharine fla¬ 
vour, but from its being originally ftored in facks or 
borachios. It does not appear to have been a French 
wine, but a ftrong wine the production of a hot cli¬ 
mate. Probably it was what is called dry mountain, or 
fome Spanifh wine of that kind. Tills conjecture is 
the more plauflble, as Howell, in his French and Eng- 
lifh Dictionary, printed in the year 1650, tranflai.es 
fack by the words vin d'Efpagne, vin fee. 

Sack of Wool, a quantity of wool containing juft 
22 Hone, and every Hone 14 pounds. In Scotland, a 
fack is 24 done, each Hone containing 16 pounus. 

Sack of Cotton Wool, a quantity Irom one hundred 
and a half to four hundred weight. 

Sacks of Earth, in fortification, are canvas bags 
filled with earth. They are ufed in making retrentii- 
ments in hafte, to place on parapets, or the head cf the 
breaches, See. to repair them, when beaten down. 

SACKLUT, anmfical inft umeni of the wind kind, 
being a fort of trumpet, though dilFerent from the com¬ 
mon trumpet both in form and fi/.e ; it is fit to play a 
bafs, and is contrived to be drawn out oj fhortened, 
according to the tone requit ed, w hether grave or acute. 
The Italians call it trombone, and the Latins tuba due - 
lilts . 

SACKViLLE (Thomas, Lord Buckhurft, and earl 
of Dorfet), a tlatefm rn and poet, the fon of Richard 
Sackville, Efq ; of Buckhurft, in the patch of Wi- 
tbian in Suflex, w ts born in the year 1536. He was 
lent to Hart-hall in Oxfoid, in the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. whence he removed to Cambridge, 
where he took a mailer of arts degree, and thence to 
the Inner Temple. He row applied bimfelf to the 
lludy of the law, and was called to the bar. We are 
told that he commenced poet whilll at the universities, 
and that tbefe his juvenile productions were much ad¬ 
mired, none of which, however, have been preferved.— 
In the fourth and tilth year of queen Mary, we find him 
a member of the houfe of commons; about w.- ich lime, 
in 1557, he wrote a puetkal piece, iraided The In- 
audio::, or The Mirror of M.iffralts. This laft was. 
meant to comprehend all tire unf.u tunate Great from the 
beginning of Engiifh hiilory ; but the delign betng drop¬ 
ped, it was isferted in the body of the work. The 


Mirror of Magilirates is formed on a dramatic plan ; Sackville 
in which the peuonsare introduced fpeaking. The In- W'-v'-**. 
duction is written much in the ftyle of Spencer, who, 
with fome probability, is fuppofed to have imitated this 
author. 

In 1561, his tragedy of Garboduc was adted before 
queen Elifabeth by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. 

This was the fir it tolerable tragedy in our language. 

The Companion to the Play-houfe tells us, that the 
three firlt adts were written by Mr Tho. Norton. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his Apology for Poetry, fays, “ it 
is full of {lately fpeeches, and well-founding phrafes, 
climbing to the height of Seneca in his ftyle, &c. 

Rymer (peaks highly in its commendation. Mr Spence, 
at the'mitigation of Mr Pope, republilhed it in 1736, 
with a pompous preface. It is laid to be our firlt dra¬ 
matic piece written in verfe. 

In the firlt parliament of this reign, Mr Sackville was 
member for Suflex, and for Bucks in the lecond. In 
the mean time he made the tour of France and It ily, 
and in 1566 was imprifoned at Rome, when he was 
informed of his father’s death, by which he became 
poflefied of a very confiderable fortune. 

Having now obtained his liberty, he returned to 
England ; and being firlt knighted was created Lord 
Buckhurft. In 1570 he was fent ambaflador to France, 

In 1586 he was one of the commiflioners appointed to 
try the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots; and was 
the melfenger employed to report the confirmation of 
her fentence, and to fee it executed. The year follow¬ 
ing be went ambaflador to the States General, in con- 
fequence of their complaint againll the earl of Leice- 
fter; who, diiliking his impartiality, prevailed on the 
queen to recal him, and confine hint to his houfe. In 
this ftate ofo nfinementhe continued about 10 months, 
when Leicelter dying, he was reftored to favour, and 
in 15l-io was installed knight of the garter: but the 
molt incontrovertible proof of the queen’s partiality for 
lord Buckhurft appeared in the year 1591, when the 
caufed him to be defied chancellor in the univerfity of 
Oxford, in oppolition to her favourite Eflex. In 1598, 
on the death of the treafurer Burleigh, lord Buckhurft 
fuecceded him, and by virtue of his office became in 
effedt prime miuifter; and when, in 1601, the earls of 
Eflex and Southampton were brought to trial, he fat 
as lord high lleward on that awful occafion. 

On the acceffion of James I. he was gracioufly re¬ 
ceived, had the office of lord high treafurer confirmed 
to him for life, and was created earl of Dorfet. He 
continued in high favour with the king till the day of 
his death ; which happened luddenly, on the 19th of 
April 1608, in the council-chamber at Whitehall. He 
was interred with great folemnity in Weltminfter abbey. 

He was a good poet, an able xninilter, and an honeft 
man. From him is defeended the pielent noble family 
of the Dorfets. “ It were needlefs (fays Mr Walpole) 
to add, that he was the patriarch oi a race of genius 
and wit.” 

Sackville (Charles, earl of Dorfet), a celebrated 
wit and poet, delcended from the loregoing, was 
born in 1637. He was, like Villiers, Rnchefter,. 

SeJley, &c. one of the libertines of king Charles’s, 
court, and fometimes indulged himfelf in inexcufable 
exceffes. He openly difcountenanced the violent mea- 
fures of James II. and engaged early for the prince of 

Orange, 
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Sicrament. Orange, by whom he was made lord chamberlain of 
the houfehold, and taken into the privy-council. He 
died in 1706, and left feveral poetical pieces, which, 
though not confiderable enough to make a volume 
by themfelves, may be found among the works of 
the minor poets, publiffied in 1749. 

SACRAMENT is derived from the Latin word 
facramentum, which fignifies an oath, particularly the 
oath taken by foldiers to be true to their country and 
general. The words of this oath, according to Poly¬ 
bius, were, obtemperaturus fum rt fadurus quicquid manda- 
bitua ab imperatoribus juxta vires. The word was adopt¬ 
ed by the writers of the Latin church, and employ¬ 
ed, perhaps with no great propriety, to denote thofe 
ordinances of religion by which Chriftians came under 
an obligation, equally facred with that of an oath, 
to obferve their part of the covenant of grace, and 
in which they have the affurances of Chrift that he 
will fulfil his part of the fame covenant. 

Of facraments, in this fenfe of the word, Proteftant 
churches admit of but two ; and it is not eafy to con¬ 
ceive how a greater number can be made out from Scrip¬ 
ture, if the definition of a facrament be juft which is 
given by the church of England. By that church, the 
meaning of the word facrament is declared to be “ an 
outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Chritt himfelf as a 
means whereby we receive the fame, and a pledge to 
allure us thereof.” According to this definition, bap- 
tifm and the Lord’s Supper are certainly facraments ; 
for each confifts of an outward and vifible fign of what is 
believed to be an inward and fpiritual grace ; both were 
ordained by Chrift himfelf, and by the reception of each 
does the Chriftian come under a folemn obligation to be 
true to his divine mafter, according to the terms of 
the covenant of grace. (See Baptism and Supper of 
the Lord.) The Rcmanifts, however, add to this num¬ 
ber confirmation , penance, extreme unit ion, ordination, and 
marriage, holding in all fieven facraments; but two of 
thofe rites not being peculiar to the Chriftian church 
cannot pofiibly be Chrijlian facraments, in contradift’nc- 
tion to the facraments or obligations into which men of 
all religions enter. Marriage was inftituted from the 
beginning, when God made man male and female, and 
commanded them to be fruitful, and multiply and reple- 
nifli the earth ; and penance, as far as it is of the fame 
import with repentance, has a place in all religions 
which teach that God is merciful, and men fallible.— 
The external leverities impofed upon penitents by the 
church of Rome (fee Penance) may indeed be in 
fome refpedts peculiar to the difcipline of that church, 
though tie penances of the Hindoos are certainly as ri¬ 
gid ; but none of thefe feverities were ordained by Chrift 
himfelf as the pledge of an inward and fpiritual grace ; 
nor do they, like baptifm and the Lord’s Supper, bring 
men under obligations which are fuppofed to be analo¬ 
gous to the meaning of the word Jacramcntum. Con¬ 
firmation has a better title to the appellation of a fa- 
cramenc than any of the other five popifh rites of that 
name, though it certainly was not considered as fuch by 
the earlieft writers of the Chriftian church, nor does it 
appear to have been ordamed by Chrift himfelf, (fee 
Confirmation). Ordination is by many churches 
confide -ed as a very important rite ; but as it is not ad- 
miniftered to all men, nor has any particular form ap¬ 


propriated to it in the New Teftament, it cannot be Sacrament 
.confidered as a Chriftian facrament conferring grace 

generally neceffary to falvation. It is rather a form of __. 

authorifing certain perfons to perform certain offices, 
which refpedt not themfelves but the whole church ; 
and extreme undtion is a rite which took its rife from 
the miraculous powers of the primitive church vainly 
claimed by the fucceeding clergy. (See Ordination 
and Extreme Unction.) Thefe considerations feem to 
have fome weight with the Romiffi clergy themfelves ; 
for they call the eucharift, by way of eminence, the 
holy facrament. Thus to expofe the holy facrament, 
is to lay the confecrated holt on the altar to be ado¬ 
red.—The proceffion of the holy facrament is that in 
which this hoft is carried about the church, or about 
a town. 

Numerous as we think the facraments of the Romiffi 
church, a fedt of Chriftians fprung up in England early 
in the current century who increafed their number.— 

The founder of this fedt was a Dr Deacon, we think, 
of Mancbefter, where the remains of it fubfifted very 
lately, and probably do fo at prefent. According to 
thefe men, every rile and every phrafe in the book called 
the Apojlolical Confiitutions were certainly in ufe among 
the apoftles themfelves. Still, however, they make a di- 
ftindtion between the greater and the lefier facraments. 

The greater facraments are only two, baptifm and the 
Lord’s fupper. The lefier are no fewer than ten, viz. 
five belonging to baptifm, exorcifm, anointing with ail, 
the white garment, a tafle of milk and honey, and anointing 
with chrifm or ointment. The other five are, the fign 
of the crofs, impojition of hands, unction of the Jlck, holy 
orders, and matrimony. Of the nature of thefe lefier 
facraments, or the grace which they are fuppofed to 
confer, our limits will permit us to give no account.— 

Nor is it neceffary that we ffiould. The fedt which 
taught them, if not extinguiffied, is certainly in its laft 
wane. It has produced, however, one or two learned 
men ; and its founder’s Full, True, and Comprehenfive 
View of Chriftianity, in two Catechifms, is a work 
which the Chriftian antiquary will read with pleafure 
for information, and the philofopher for the materials 
which it contains for meditation on the workings of the 
human mind. It was publiffied in 8vo, in the year 
r7 4 8. 

Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, a religious efta- 
bliffiment formed in France, whofe founder was Authe- 
rius, biffiop of Bethlehem, and which, in 1644, received 
an order from Urban VIII. to have always a number 
of ecclefiaftics ready to exercife their miniftry among 
pagan nations, wherever the pope, or congregation de 
propaganda, ffiould appoint. 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given 
to all fuch as have publiffied or held erroneous dodtrines 
of the facrament of the Lord’s Supper. The term is 
chiefly applied among Roman Catholics, by way of re¬ 
proach, to the Lutherans, Calvinifts, and other Pro- 
teftants. 

SACRAMENTARY, an ancient Romiffi church- 
book, which contains all the prayers and ceremonies 
pradtift-d in the celebration of the facraments. 

It was wrote by pope Gelafius, and afterwards re¬ 
viled, corrected, and abridged, by St Gregory. 

SACRE, or Saker, in ornithology, the name of a 
fpecies of falcon, called by authors fialco facer, and differ¬ 
ently 
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ently defcribed by different authors, but by ajl agreed 
to be an extremely bold and adtive bird. It h! a native 
of the northern regions of Europe ; and a variety called 
by fome writers the fpeckledpartridge hawk is found at 
Hudfon’s bay, North America. 

SACRED, fometliing holy, or that is folemnly of¬ 
fered and confecrated to God, with benedictions, unc¬ 
tions, &c. , 

Kings, prelates, and priefts, are reckoned facred per- 
fons; abbots are only bleffed.—The deaconhood, fub- 
deaconhood, and priefthood, are all facred orders, and 
are faid to imprefs'a facred indelible character. The 
cuftom of conlecrating kings with holy oil is derived 
(fays Gutlingius) from the Hebrews ; among whom, 
he agrees with Grotius, it was never ufed but to kings 
who had notan evident right by fucceffion. He adds, 
that the Chriftian emperors never ufed it before Juitin 
the younger ; from whom he takes it to have palled to 
the Goths, &c. 

Sacred is alfo applied to things belonging to G )d 
and the church. Church-lands, ornaments, &c. are 
held facred.—The facred college is that of the cardi¬ 
nals. 

Sacred Majejly, is applied to the emperor and to the 
king of England ; yet Loyfeau fays it is blafphemy. 
See Majestv. The ancients held a place ftruck with 
thunder as facred. In the civil law, facred place chief¬ 
ly denotes that where a perfon deceafed has been inter¬ 
red. 

Sacred Elixir. See Elixir. 

SACRIFICE, an offering made to God on an 
altar, by means of a regular minifter, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his power, and a payment of homage. 
Sacrifices (though the term is fometimes ufed to com¬ 
prehend all the offerings made to God, or in any 
way devoted to his fervice and honour) differ from 
mere oblations in this, that in a facrifice there is a 
real deftrudlion or change of the thing offered ; where¬ 
as an oblation is only a fimple offering or gift, with¬ 
out any fuch change at all: thus, all forts of tythes,. 
and firft fruits, and whatever of men’s worldly fub- 
llance is confecrated to God, for the fupport of his 
worlhip and the maintenance of his minifters, are of¬ 
ferings or oblations : and thefe, under the Jewifh law, 
weie either of living creatures or other things : but 
facrifices, in the more peculiar fen e of the term, were 
either wholly or in a part confumed by fire. They 
have by divines been divided into bloody and unbloody. 
Bloody facrifices were made of living creatures; un¬ 
bloody of the fruits of the earth. They have alfo been 
divided into expiatory, impetratory , and cucharijliml. The 
firft kind were offered to obtain of God loruivenefs 
of fins; the ferond, to procure fome favour ; and the 
third, to exprefs thankiulneis for favours already re¬ 
ceived. Under one or other of thefe heads may all 
facrifices be arranged ; though we are told, that the 
Egyptians had 666 different kinds, a number furpat 
ling all credibility. 

Concerning the origin of facrifices very various opi¬ 
nions have been held. By many, the Phoenicians are 
fuppofed to have been the authors of them ; though 
Porphyry attributes their invention to the Egyptians ; 
and Ovid imagines, from the import of the name •viftlm 
and hojlia, that no bloody facrifices were offered till wars 
prevailed in the world, and nations obtained viffories 


over their enemies. Thefe are mere hypothefes, con¬ 
tradicted by the molt authentic records of antiquity, 
and entitled to no regard. 

By modern deifts, facrifices are faid to have had their 
origin in fuperftition, which operates much in the fame 
way in every country. It is therefore weak, according 
to thofe men, to derive this practice from any parti¬ 
cular people ; fince the fame mode of reafoning would 
lead various nations, without any intercourfe with each 
other,to entertain the fame opinions refpeCting the nature 
of their gods, and the proper means of appeafing their 
anger. Men of grofs conceptions imagine their deities 
to be like themfelves, covetous and cruel. They are 
accuftomed to appeafe an injured neighbour by a com- 
pofition in money ; and they endeavour to compound in 
the fame manner with their gods, by rich offerings to- 
their temples and to their piiells. The moil valuable 
property of a fimple people is their cattle. Thefe of¬ 
fered in facrifice are fuppofed to be fed upon by the di¬ 
vinity, and are actually fed upon by his priefts. If a- 
crime is committed which requires the punifhment of 
death, it is accounted perfectly fair to appeafe the deity 
by offering one life for another ; becaufe, by favages,. 
punifhment is confidered as a debt for which a man 
may compound in the belt way that he can, and which 
one man may pay for another. Hence, it is faid, arofe 
the abfurd notions of imputed guilt and vicarious atone¬ 
ment. Among the Egyptians, a white bull was cho- 
fen as an expiatory facrifice to their god Apis. After 
being killed at the altar, his head was cut off, and call 
into the river, with the following execration: “ May 
all the evils impending over thole who perform this fa¬ 
crifice, or over the Egyptians in general, be averted on 
this head 

Had facrifice never prevailed in the world but among 
fuch grofs idolaters as worlhipped departed heroes, who 
were fuppofed to retain in their ftate of deification all 
the palfions and appetites of their mortal ftate, this ac¬ 
count of the origin of that mode of worftiip would have 
been to us perfectly fatisfaClory. We readily admit, 
that fuch mean notions of their gods may have actually 
led far diftant tribes, who could not derive any thing 
from each other through the channel of tradition, to 
imagine that beings of human pa (liens and appetites 
might be appeafed or bribed by coftly offerings. But 
we know from the m ill incontrovertible authority, that 
facrilices of the three kinds that we have mentioned 
were in ufe among people who worlhipped the true 
God, and who muff have had very correct notions of 
his attributes. Now we think it impoffible that fuch 
notions could have led any man to fancy that the taking 
away of the life of a harmlefs animal, or the burning of 
a cake or other fruits of the earth in the fire, would be 
acceptable to a Being felf-exiftent, omnipotent, and om- 
nifeient, who can neither be injured by the crimes of his 
creatures, nor receive any aeceflion of happinefs from a 
thoufand worlds. 

Senfible of the force of luch reafoning as this, fome 
perfons of great name, who admit the authenticity of 
the Jewilh and Chriftian facrifices, and firmly rely on 
the atonement made by Chrift, are yet unwilling (it is 
difficult to conceive for what reafon) to allow that fa¬ 
crifices were originally inftituted by God. Of this way 
of thinking were St Chryfollom, Spencer, Grotius, and 
Warburton, as were likewife the Jews Maimcnides R. 
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Levi, Pen Gerfcn, and Abatbanel. The greater part lordfhip, however, is of opipion, and we heartily agree Sacrifice, 
of thefe writers maintain, that facrifices were at firft a with him, that our firft parents were inftru&ed by God '-*^^**' 
human inftitution; and that God, in order to prevent to make articulate founds fignificant of ideas, notions, 
their being offered to idols, introduced them into his and tilings (lee Language, n° 6.), and not lefc to 
ierviee, though he did not approve of them as good in fabricate a language for themfelves. That this heaven- 
themfe.ves, or as proper rites of worfhip. That the in- taught language could be at firft copious, no man will 
finitely wife and good God lhould introduce into his fuppofe who thinks of the paucity of ideas which thole 
fervice improper rites of worfhip, appears to us fo ex- who fpoke it had to exprefs; but when we confider its 
tremeiy improbable, that we cannot but wonder how origin, we cannot entertain a doubt but that it was pre- 
fucli an opinion lhould ever have found its way into cife and perfpicuous, and admirably adapted to all the 
the minds of fuch men as thofe who held it. War- real purpofes of life. Among thefe purpofes mull fure- 
burton’s theory of facrifice is much more plaufible, ly be included the worfhip of God as the mod irnport- 
and being more lately publilhed, is worthy of parti- ant of all. Every fentiment therefore which enters in- 
cular examination. to worfhip, gratitude, invocation, confeffion, and de- 

According to this ingenious prelate, facrifices had precation, the progenitcrs of mankind were undoubt- 
their origin in the fentiments of the human heart, and edly taught to clothe in words the moft fignificant 
in the ancient mode of converfing by aiftion in aid of and unequivocal; but we know from Mofes, whufe 
words. Gratitude to God for benefits received is na- divine legation the bifhop iurely admitted, that Cain 
tural to the mind of man, as well as his bounden duty, and Abel, the eldeft children of our firft parents, wor- 
“ This duty (fays the bifhop * ) was in the moft early fhippfed God by the rites of facrifice : and can we fup- 
times difcharged in expreffive adions, the leaft equivocal pole that this practice occurred to them from their 
of which was the offerer’s bringing the firft fruits of having fo far forgotten the language taught them by 
pafturage or agriculture to that fequeftered place where their father, as to be under .the neceffity of denoting 
the Deity ufed to be more folemnly invoked, at the fta- by aiftion what they could not exprefs by words ? If 
ted times of public worfhip ; and there prefenting them this fuppofition be admitted, it will force another upon 
in homage, whh a demand which lpoke to this purpofe. us ftill more extravagant. Even Adam himfelf muff, 

—‘I do hereby acknowledge thee, O my God! to be in that cafe, have become dumb in confequenc: of 
the author and giver of all good: and do now, with his fall; for it is not conceivable, that as long as he 
humble gratitude, return my warmed thanks for thefe was able to utter articulate founds, and affix a mean- 
thy bleffings particularly beftowed upon me.”—Things ing to them, he would ceafe, in the prefence of his 
thus devoted became thenceforth facred : and to pre- family, to confefs his fins, implore forgivenefs, and 
vent their defecration, the readied way was to fend them exprefs his gratitude to God ior all his mercies, 
to the table of the prieft, or to conlume them in the The right reverend writer, as if aware of fome fuch 
fire of the altar. Such, in the opinion of our author, objecftion as this to his theory, contends, that if facri- 
was the origin of euchariftical facrifices. Impetratory Sees had arifen from any other fource than the light 
or precativc facrifices had, he thinks, the fame origin, of reafon, the Scripture would not have been filent 
and were contrived to exprefs by aiftion an invocation concerning that fource ; “ efpecially fince we find Mo- 
fir fiu. continuance of God’s favour. “ Expiatory fa- fes carefully recording what God immediately, and not 
crifi.es (fays the learned prelate) were in their own na- nature, taught to Adam and his family. Had the ori- 
tu. e as intelligible, and in praiftice as rational, as either ginal of facrifice, fays he, been preferibed, and direflly 
of the other two. Here, inftead of prefenting the firft commanded by the Deity, the facred hiftorian could' 
fruits of agriculture and pafturage, in corn, wine, oil, and never have omitted the exprefs mention of that circum- 
wool, as in the euchariftical, or a portion of what was to fiance. The two capital obfervances in the Jewilh ri- 
be Town or otherwife propagated, as in the impetratory ; tual were the Sabbath and Sacrifices. To impr^fs 
fome cnofen animal precious to the repenting criminal, the higheft reverence and veneration on the Sabbath, he 
who deprecates or is fuppofed to be obnoxious to the is careful to record its divine original: and can wefup- 
Deity who is to be appeafed, was offered up and flain pofe that, had facrifices had the fame original, he , 
at the altar, in an aiftion which, in all languages, when would have negleifted to eftablifh this truth at the time 
transited into words, fpeaks to this purpofe :—‘ I con- that he recorded the other, fince it is of equal ufe and 
fels my tranfgreffions at thy footftool, O my God ! and of equal importance ? I fhould have -find, indeed, of 
with the deepeft c< ntrition implore thy pardon ; con- much greater ; for the multifarious facrifices of the iaw 
feffing that I deferve death for thofe my offences.’— had not only a reference to the forfeiture of Adam, but 
The latter part of the confeffion was more forcibly ex- likewife prefigured our redemption .by Jefus Chrift.” 
prefTed by the adion of fir iking the devoted animal, and But all this reafoning was forefeen, and completely 
depriving it of life ; which, when put into words, con- anlwered before his lordfhip gave it to the public. It 
eluded in this manner.—‘ And I own that I myfelf de- is probable, that though the diftiniftion of weeks was 
firve the death which I now infliift on this animal/ well known over all the eaftern world, the Hebrews, 

This fy item of facrifice, which his lordfhip thinks fo during their refidence in Egypt, were very negligent 
well fupjiorted by the moft early movements of fimple in their obfervance of the Sabbath. To enforce a reli- 
nature, we adn.”: to be ingenious, but by no means fa- gious obfervance of that facred day, it became neceffary 
tisfador)’. That mankind in the earlier age* of the to inform them of the time and occafion of its firft in- 
v/orld were accufiio.ee! to fupplv the deficiencies of their ftitution, that they might keep it holy in memory of 
language by expreffive gtfticulai ions we are not inclined the creation ; but, in a country like Egypt, the people' 
to controvert.- the cult m prevails among favage na- were indange: of holding facrifices rather intoo high tl an 
tions, or nations half civilized, at the preient day. His too low veneration, fo that there was not the fame ne- 
1 ceffity 
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ceffity for mentioning explicitly the early inftitution of 
them. It was lufficient that they knew the divine in- 
ftitunon of their own facrinces, and the purpofes for 
which they were offered. Befides this, there is reafon 
to believe, that, in order to guard the Hebrews from 
the ir.fedK-ns ot the heathen, the rite of facrificing was 
loaded with many additional ceremonies at its fecond in- 
dilution under Mofes. It might, therefore, be impro¬ 
per to relate its original fimplicity to a rebellious people, 
who would think themlelves ill-ufed by any additional 
burdens of trouble or expence, however really neceffary 
to their happinefs. Bilhip Warburton fees clearly the 
neceffity of concealing from the Jews the fpiritual and 
refined nature of the Chriftian dil'penfation, left fuch a 
backfliding people fhould, from the contemplation of it, 
have held in contempt their own economy. Thij, he 
thinks, is the reafon why the prophets, fpeaking of the 
reign of the Mefliah, borrow their images from the Mo- 
faic difpenfation,that the people living under that difpen- 
fation might notdifpife it from perceiving its end ; and 
we think the reafon will hold equally good for their law¬ 
giver concealing from them the fimplicity of the firft 
facrifices, left they fhould be tempted to murmur at their 
own multifarious ritual. 

But his lordfhip thinks that facrifices had their ori¬ 
gin from the light of natural reafon. We fhould be 
glad to know what light natural reafon can throw upon 
fuch a fubjedt. That ignorant pagans, adoring as 
gods departed heroes, who ftill retained their fenfual 
appetites, might naturally think of appeafing fuch be¬ 
ings with the fat of fed beafts, and the perfumes of the 
altar, we have already admitted ; but that Cain and 
Abel, who knew that the God whom they adored has 
neither body, parts, nor paffions; that he created and 
fuftains the univerfe ; and that from his very nature he 
tnuft will the happinefs of all his creatures, fhould 
be led by the light of natural reafon to think of appea- 
fmg him, or obtaining favours from him, by putting to 
death harmlefs animals, is a pofition which no argu¬ 
ments of his lordfhip can ever compel us to admit. That 
Abel’s fact ifice was indeed accepted, we know; but it 
was not accepted becaufe it proceeded from the move¬ 
ments of the human mind, and the deficiency of the ori¬ 
ginal language, but becaufe it was offefed through 
faith. The light of natural, reafon, however, does not 
generate faith, but fcience ; and when it fails of that, 
its offspring is abfurdity. “ Faith is the fubftance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not feen,” and 
comes not by reafoning but by hearing. What things 
then were they of which Abel had heard, for which he 
hoped, and in the faith of which he offered facrifice 1 
Undoubtedly it was a reftoration to that immortality 
which was forfeited by the traflfgreffion of his parents. 
Of fuch redemption an obfcure intimation had been 
given to Adam in the promife that the feed of the wo¬ 
man fhould bruife the head of the ferpent; and it was 
doublefs to imprefs upon his mind in more ftriking co¬ 
lours the manner in which this was to be done, that 
bloody facrifices weTe firft inftituted f. As long as the 
import of fuch rites was thus underftood, they confti- 
tuted a perfectly rational worfhtp, as they fhowed the 
people that the wages of fin is death ; but when men 
funk into idolatry, and loft all hopes of a refurredtion 
from the dead, the ■flanghtering of animals to appeafe 
their deities was a practicegrofsly ftrperftitious. It reft- 
Vol. XVI. 
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ed in itfelf without pointing to any farther end, and the Sacrifice 
grovelling worfhippers believed that by their facrifices 
they purchafed the favour of their deities. When once 
this notion was entertained, human facrifices were foon in¬ 
troduced ; for it naturally occurred to thofe who offered 
them, that what they moft valued themfelves would be 
moft acceptable to their offended gods, (fee the next 
article). Bv the Jewifh law, thefe abominable offer¬ 
ings were ftridtly forbidden, and the whole ritual of facri¬ 
fice reftored to its original purity, though not fimplicity. 

All Chriftian churches, the Socinian focieties or 
churches, not excepted, have till very lately agreed 
in believing that the Jewifh facrifices l'erved, amongft 
other ufes, for types of the death of Chrift and the 
Chriftian worfhip, (fee Type) In this belief all 
fober Chriftians agree ftill, whilft many are of opi¬ 
nion that they were likewife federal rites, as they cer¬ 
tainly were confidered by the ancient Romans *. 

Of the various kinds of Jewifh facrifices, and thefub- 
ordinate ends for which they were offered a full ac¬ 
count is given in the books of Mofes. When an If- 
raelite offered a loaf or a cake, the prieft broke it in 
two parts ; and fetting afide that half which he referved 
for himfelf, broke the other into crumbs, poured oil, 
wine, incenfe, and fait upon it, and fpread the whole 
upon the fire of the altar. If thefe offerings were ac¬ 
companied with the facrifice of an animal, they were 
thrown upon the vidlim to be confumed along with it. 

If the offerings were of the ears of new corn, they were 
parched at the fire, rubbed in the hand, and then of¬ 
fered to the prieft in a veffel, over which he poured oil, 
incenfe, wine, and fait, and then burnt it upon the al¬ 
tar, having firft taken as much of it as of right belong¬ 
ed to himfelf. 

The principal facrifices among the Hebrews confift- 
ed of bullocks, fheep, and goats ; but doves and turtles 
were accepted from thofe who were not able to bring 
the other : thefe beafts were to be perfedt, and without 
blemifti. The rites of facrificing were various ; all of 
which are very minutely defcribed in the books of 
Mofes. 


The manner of facrificing among the Greeks and 
Romans was as follows. In the choice of the vidlim, 
they took care that it was without blemifti or imper- 
fedtion ; its tail was not to be too fmall at the end ; 
the tongue not black, nor the ears cleft; and that the 
bull was one that had never been yoked. The vidlim 
being pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, 
efpecally if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they 
alfo adorned with a garland of flowers, a woollen in- 
fula or holy fillet, whence hung two rows of chaplets 
with twilled ribands; and on the middle of the body 
a kind of Hole, pretty large, hung down on each fide : 
the leffer vidtims were only adorned with garlands and 
bundles of flowers, together with white tufts or 
wreaths. 

The viaims thus prepared were brought before the 
altar; .the leffer being driven to the place, and the 
greater led by an halter; when, if they made any 
ftruggle, or refufed to go, the refiftance was taken for 
an ill omen, and the facrifice frequently fet afide. The 
vidlim thus brought was carefully examined, to fee that 
there was no defedt in it; then the prieft, clad in his 
facerdotal habit, and accompanied with the facrificers 
and other attendants, and being waftied and pur ified ac- 

4 F cording 
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Sacrifice, cording to the ceremonies prefcribed, turned to the right 
hand, and went round the altar, fprinkling it with meal 
and holy water, and alio befprinkling thofe who were 
prefent. Then the crier proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Who is here ? To which the people replied, Many and 
good. The pried then having exhorted the people to 
join with him by faying, Let us pray, confeffed his 
own unworthinefs, acknowledging that he had been 
guilty of divers fins; for which he begged pardon of 
the gods, hoping that they would be pleafed to grant 
his requeds, accept the oblations offered them, and fend 
them all health and happinefs ; and to this general form 
added petitions for fuch particular favours as were then 
defired. Prayers being ended, the pried took a cup of 
wine ; and having taded it himfelf, caufed his affidants 
to do the like ; and then poured forth the remainder be¬ 
tween the horns of the vi&im. Then the pried or the 
crier, or fometimes the mod honourable perfon in the 
company, killed the bead, by knocking it down or 
cutting its throat. If the facrifice was in honour of the 
celedial gods, the throat was turned up towards hea¬ 
ven, but if they facrificed to the heroes or infernal gods, 
the vidtim was killed with its throat towards the ground.. 
If by accident the bead efcaped the droke, leaped up 
after it, or expired with pain and difficulty, it was 
thought to be unacceptable to the gods. The bead be¬ 
ing killed, the pried infpedted its entrails, and made 
predictions from them. They then poured wine, toge¬ 
ther with frankincenfe, into the fire, to increafe the 
flame, and then laid the facrifice on the altar ; which in 
-the primitive times was burnt whole to the gods, and 
thence called an holocaujl; but in after times, only part 
of the vidlim was confumed in the fire, and the remain¬ 
der referved for the facrificers ; the thighs, and fome¬ 
times the entrails, being burnt to their honour, the 
company feaded upon the red. During the facri¬ 
fice, the pried, and the perfon who gave the facri¬ 
fice, jointly prayed, laying their hand upon the al¬ 
tar. Sometimes they played upon mufical indruments 
in the time of the facrifice, and on fome occafions they 
danced round the altar, finging facred hymns in honour 
of the god. 

Human Sacrifices, an abominable pradice, about the 
origin of which different opinions have been formed.— 
The true account feepas to be that which we have given 
in the preceding article. When men had gone fo far 
as to indulge che fancy of bribing their gods by facri¬ 
fice, it was natural for them to think of enhancing the 
value of fo cheap an atonement by the cod and rarity of 
the offering ; and, oppreffed with their malady, they 
never reded till they had got to that which they concei¬ 
ved to be the mod precious of all, a human facrifice. 
*Anu<f Eu- w ^ was cuftomary (fays Sanchoniathonf), in ancient 
fep. Praep." times, in great and public calamities, before things be- 
Euang. came incurable, for princes and magiftrates to offer up 
lfb. 4. j n facrifice to the avenging demons the deared of their 
offspring,” Sanchoniathon wrote of Phoenicia, but the 
pradice prevailed in every nation under heaven of which 
we have received any ancient account. The Egyptians 
had it in the early part of their monarchy. The Cretans 
likewife had it, and retained it for a longer time— 
The nations of Arabia did the fame. The people of 
Dumah, in particular, facrificed every year a child, and 
buried it underneath an altar, which they made ufe of 
indead of an idol j for they did not admit, of images.. 


The Perfians buried people alive. Amedris, the wife Sacrifice; 
of Xerxes, entombed 12 perfons quick under ground "■v'"** 

for the good of her foul. It would be endlefs to enu¬ 
merate every city, or every province, where thefe dire 
practices obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Phoceans, the Ionians, thofe of Chios, Lefbos, Te~ 
nedos, all had human facrinces. The natives of the 
Tauric Cherfonefus offered up to Diana every ftranger 
whom chance threw upon their coad. Hence arofe 
that jud expodulation in Euripides upon the inconfid- 
ency of the proceeding ; wherein much good reafoning 
is implied. Iphigenia wonders, as the goddefs delight¬ 
ed in the blood of men, that every villain and murderer 
fhould be privileged to efcape, nay be driven from the 
threihold of the temple ; whereas, if an honed and vir¬ 
tuous man chanced to dray thither, he only was feized 
upon, and put to death. The Pelafgi, in a time of 
fcarcity, vowed the tenth of all that lhould be born to 
them for a facrifice, in order to procure plenty. Arif- 
tomenes the Meffenian flew 300 noble Lacedemonians, 
among whom was Theopompus the king of Sparta, at 
the altar of Jupiter at Ithome. Without doubt the 
Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample returns ; for 
they were a fevere and revengeful people, and offered 
the like vidims to Mars. Their fedival of the Diama- 
digofis is well known ; when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the fight of their parents with fuch feve rity 
before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they often ex¬ 
pired under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, as he is 
quoted by Porphyry, that of old every Grecian date 
made it a rule, before they marched towards an enemy, 
to folicit a bleffing on their undertakings by human vic¬ 
tims. 

The Romans were accu domed to the like facrifices. 

They both devoted themfelves to the infernal gods, and 
conftrained others to fubmit to the fame horrid doom. 

Hence we read in Titus Livius, that, in the confulate 
of iEmilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, two Gauls, 
a man and a woman, and two in like manner of Greece, 
were buried alive at Rome in the Ox-market, where 
was a place under ground, walled round, to receive 
them ; which had before been made ufe of for fuch 
cruel purpofes. He fays it was a facrifice not properly 
Roman, that is, not originally of Roman inditution ; 
yet it was frequently pradiied there, and that too by 
public authority. Plutarch makes mention of a like 
indance a few years before, in the conlullhip of Fla- 
minius and Furius. There is reafon to tlvnk, that all 
the principal captives who graced the triumphs of the 
Romans, were at the clofe ol that cruel pageantry put 
to death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius Ma¬ 
rius offered up his own daughter for a vidim to the 
Dii Averrunci, to procure fuccefsin a battle againd 
the Cimbri; as we are informed by Dorotheus, quoted 
by Clemens. It is likewife atteded by Plutaicb,, who 
fays that her name was Calpurnia. Marius was a man 
of a four and bloc dy diipofition; and had probably 
heard of fuch facrificts being offered in the enemy’s 
camp, among whom they were very common, or he 
might h ive beheld them exhibited at a didance •, and 
therefore murdered what was neared, and lhould have 
been deared to him, to counterad their fearful fpells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machineiy. Cicero, ma¬ 
king mention of this cuftom being common in Gaul, 
adds, that it prevailed among that people even at the 

time 
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Sacrifice, time he was fpeaking : from whence we may be led to 
infer, that it was then di('continued among the Ro¬ 
mans. And we are told by Pliny, that it had then, 
and not very long, been difcouraged. For there was 
a law enaited, when Lentulus and CrafTus were con- 
fuls, fo late as die 657th year of Rome, that there 
lhould be no more human facrificcs : for till that time 
thofe horrid rues had been celebrated in broad day 
without any mafk or controul ; which, had we not the 
heft evidence for the fa£t, would appear fcarce cre¬ 
dible. And however they may have been difcontinued 
for a time, we find that they were again renewed ; tho’ 
they became not fo public, nor fo general. For not very 
1 ( ng after this, it is reported of Auguftus Caefar, when 
Perufia. furrendered in the time of the fecond triumvi¬ 
rate, that befides multitudes executed in a military 
manner, he offered up, upon the Ides of March, 300 
chofen perfons, both of the equeftrian and fenatorial 
order, at an altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Even at Rome itfelf this cuftom was revived : 
and Porphyry allures us, that in his time a man was 
every year facrificed at the fhrine of Jupiter Latialis. 
Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the Syrian deity 
which he introduced among the Romans. The fame is 
faid of Aurelian. 

. The Gauls and the Germans were fo devoted to this 
Ihocking cultom, that no bufinefs of any moment was 
tranfafled among them without being prefaced with 
the blood of men. • They were offered up to various 
gods; but particularly to Hefus, Taranis, and Thau- 
tates. Thefe deities are mentioned by Lucan, where 
he enumerates the various nations who followed the 
fortunes of Csefar. 

The altars of thefe gods were far removed from the 
common refort of men ; being generally fituated in 
the depth of woods, that the gloom might add to the 
horror of the operation, and give a reverence to the 
place and proceeding. The perfons devoted were led 
thither by the Druids, who prefided at the folemnity, 
and performed the cruel offices of the facrifice. Ta¬ 
citus takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, 
in a war with the Catti, wherein they had greatly the 
advantage; at the clofe of which they made one ge¬ 
neral facrifice of all that was taken in battle. The 
poor remains of the legions under Varus fuffered in 
fpme degree the fame fate. There were many places 
deftined for this purpofe all over Gaul and Germany ; 
but efpecially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, and 
the great Hercynian fore ft; a wild that extended 
above 30 days journey in length. The places fet apart 
for this folemnity were held in the utmoft reverence, 
and only approached at particular feafons. Lucan 
mentions a grove of this fort near Maffilia, which even 
the Roman foldiers were afraid to violate, though com¬ 
manded by Ctefar. It was one of thofe fet apart for 
the facrifices of the country. 

, Claudian compliments Stilicho, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture into the awful foreft 
of Hercynia, and follow the chafe in thofe fo much 
dreaded woods, and otherwife make ufe of them. 

Thefe practices prevailed among all the people of 
the north, of whatever denomination. The Maffa- 
getx, the Scythians, the Getes, the Sarmatians, all 
the various nations upon the Baltic, particularly the 


Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed principle, Sacruk;. 
that their happinefs and fecurity could not be obtained 
but at the expence of the lives of ocners. Their chief 
gods were Thor and Woden, whom they thought they 
could never fufficiently glut with blood. They had 
many very celebrated places of worfhip ; efpecially in 
the ifland Rugen, near the mouth of the Oder; and 
in Zealand: fome, too, very famous among the Sem- 
nones and Naharvalli. But the mod reverenced of all, 
and the moft frequented, was at Upfal; where there 
was every year a grand celebrity, which continued for 
nine days. During this term they facrificed animals 
of all forts : but the moft acceptable vidfims, and the 
moft numerous, were men. Of thefe facrifices none 
were efteemed fo aufpicious and falutary as a facrifice 
of the prince of the country. When the lot fell for the 
king to die, it was received with univerfal acclama¬ 
tions and every expreffion of joy; and it once happen¬ 
ed in the time of a famine, when they caft lots, and 
it fell to king Domalder to be the people’s vidlim: 
and he was accordingly put to death. Olaus Tretei- 
ger, another prince, was burnt alive to Woden. They 
did not fpare their own children. Harald the fon of 
Gunild, the firft of that name, flew two of his chil¬ 
dren to obtain a ftorm of wind. “ He did not let 
(fays Verftegan) to facrifice two of his fons unto his 
idols, to the end he might obtain of them fuch a tem- 
peft at lea, as lhould break and difperfe the fhipping of 
Harald king of Denmark.” Saxo Grammaticus men¬ 
tions a like fad:. He calls die king Haquin ; and 
fpeaks of the perfons put to death as two very hopeful 
young princes. Another king flew nine fons to pro¬ 
long his own life; in hopes, perhaps, that what they 
were abridged of would in great meafure be added to 
himfelf. Such inftances, however, occur not often, blit 
the common vidfims were without end. Adam Bre- 
menfis, fpeaking of die awful grove at Upfal, where 
thefe horrid rites were celebrated, fays, that there was 
not a Angle tree but what was reverenced, as if it were 
gifted with fome portion of divinity: and all this be- 
caufe they were ftained with gore and foul with human 
putrefadtion. The fame is obferved by Scheiffer in his 
account of this place. 

The manner in which the vidfims were Slaughtered, 
was diverfe in different places. Some of the Gaulifh 
nations chined them with a ftroke of an ax. The Cel- 
tae placed the man who was to be offered for a facri¬ 
fice upon a block, or an altar, with his bread up¬ 
wards, and with a fword ftruck him forcibly acrofs the 
fternum ; then tumbling him to the ground, from his 
agonies and convulfious, as well as from the effufion of 
blood, they formed a judgment of future events. The 
Cimbri ripped open the bowels; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In Norway they beat men’s brains 
out with an ox-yoke. The fame operation was per¬ 
formed in Iceland, by dafliing them againft an altar of 
ftone. In many places they transfixed them with ar¬ 
rows. After they were dead, they fufpended them upon 
the trees, and left them to putrefy. One of the wri¬ 
ters above quoted mentions, that in his time 70 car- 
cafes of this fort were found in a wood of the Scevi. 

Dithmar of Merfburgh, an author of nearly the fame 
age, fpeaks of a place called Ledur in Zealand, where 
there were every year 99 perfons facrificed to the god 
Swantowite. During thefe bloody feftivals a General 
4 F 2 joy 
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Sacrifice, joy prevailed, and banquets were mod royally ferved. enemy at their gates, they fazed at once 300 children Sacrifice.' 
They fed, caroufed, and gave a loofe to indulgence, of the prime nobility, and < ffered them in public for 
which at other times was not permitted. They ima- a facrifice. Three hundred more, being perfons who 
gined that there was fomething myfterious in the num- were fomehow obnoxious, yielded themlelves volunta- 
ber nine : for .which reafon thefe feafts were in fome rily, and were put to death with the others. The ne- 
places celebrated every ninth year, in others every gle<ft of which they accufed themfelves, eonfifted in 
ninth month ; and continued for nine days. When all facrificing children purchafed of parents among the 
was ended, they wafhed the image of the deity in a poorer fort, who reared them for that purpofe, and 
pool; and then difmifled the affembly. Their fervants not feledting the moft promifmg, and the raoi honour- 
were numerous, who attended during the term of their able, as had been the cuftona of old. In Ihort, there 
feafting, and partook of the banquet. At the clofe were particular children brought up for the altar, as 
of all, they were fmothered in the fame pool, or other- lbeep are fattened for the fhambles; and they were 
wife made away with. On which Tacitus remarks, bought and butchered in the fame manner. But this 
how great an awe this circumftance muft neceffari- indiferiminate way of proceeding was thought to have 
ly infufe into thofe who were not admitted to thefe given offence. It is remarkable, that the Egyptians 
myfteries. looked out for the moft fpeeious and handfome perfott- 

Thefe accounts are handed down from a variety of to be faerificed. The Albanians pitched upon the be ft 
authors in different ages; many of whom were natives man of the ■ community, and made him pay for the' 
of the countries which they deferibe, and to which wiekednefs of the reft. The Carthaginians chofe what 
they feem ftrongly attached. They would not there- they thought the moft excellent, mid at the fame time 
fore have brought fo foul an imputation on the part of the moft dear to them; which made the lot fall heavy 
the world in favour of which they were each writing, upon their children. This is taken notice Of by Stilus 
nor could there be that concurrence of teftimony, Were Italicus in his fourth book. 

not the hiftory in general true. Kronus, to whom thefe facrifices were exhibited, was 

The like cuftom prevailed to a great degree at an oriental deity, the god of light and fire ; and there- 
Mexico, and even under the mild government of the Pe- fore always worfhiped with fome reference to that ele- 
ruvians ; and in moft parts of America. InAfricaitis ment. See Phoenici a. 

ftill kept up ; where, in the inland parts, they facrifice The Greeks, we find, called the deity to whom 
fome of the captives taken in war to their fetiches, in thefe offerings were made Agraules; and feigned that 
order to fecure tlieir favour. Snelgrave was in the fhe was a woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But 
king of Dahoome’s camp, after hrs inroad into the ho w came Cecrops to have any connexion with Cy- 
countiies of Ardra and Whidaw ; and fays, that he was prus ? Agraulos is a corruption and tFanfpofition of the 
a witnefs to the cruelty of this prince, whom he faw fa- original name, which fhould have been rendered Uk Et 
orifice multitudes to thed eity of his nation. Aur, or Uk El Aurus ; but has, like many other orien- 

Tbe fame abominable worfhtp is likewife pradifed tal titles and names, been ftrangely fophifticated, and 
occafionally in the iflands vifited by Captain Cook, and is here changed to Agraulos. It was in reality the god 
other circumnavigators, in the South Sea. It feems of light, who was always worfhipped with fire. This 
indeed to have prevailed in every country at one period deity was the Moloch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, 
of the progrefs of civilization, and undoubtedly had the and the Melech of the Eaft ; that is the great and prin- 
origin which we have affigned to it. cipal god, the god of light, of whom fire was efteemed 

The facrifices of which we have been treating, if we a fymbol; and at whofe flfrine, inftead of viler viftims, 
except fome'few inftances, eonfifted of perfons doomed they offered the blood of men. 

by the chance of war, or affigned by lot, to be offered. Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Mo- 
But among the nations of Canaan, the vi&ims were pe- loch of the Phoenicians: and nothing can appear 
Culiarly chofen. Their own children, and whatever more fttocking than the facrifices of the Tyrians and. 
was neareft and deareft to them, were deemed the moft Carthaginians, which they performed to this idol. In 
worthy offering to their god. The Carthaginians, all emergencies of ftate, and times of general eala- 
who were a Colony from Tyre, carried with them the mity they devoted what was moft neceffary and va- 
religion of their mother-country, and inftituted the luable to them for an offering to the gods, and parti- 
lame worfhip in the parts where they fettled. It con- cularly to Moloch.. But befides thefe undetermined 
lifted in the adoration of feveral deities, but particular- times of bloodffied, they had particular and preferibed 
ly of Kronus ; to whom they offered human facrifices, feafons every year, when children were chofen out of 
and efpecially the blood of children. If the parents the moft noble and reputable families, as before men- 
were not at hand to make an immediate offer, the magi- tioned. If a perfon had an only child, it was the more 
Urates did not fail to make choice of what was moft liable to be put to death, as being efteemed more ac- 
fairand promifing, that the god might not be defraud- ceptable to the deity, and more efficacious for the ge- 
ed of his dues. Upon a check being received in Sici- neral good. Thofe who were faerificed to Kronus. 
ly, and forae other alarming circumftances happening, were thrown into the arms of a molten idol, which 
Humilcar without any hefitation laid hold of a boy, and ftood in the midft of a large fire, and was red with 
offered him on the fpot to Kronus; and at the fame heat. The arms of it were ftretched out, with tbe- 
time diowned a number of priefts, to appeafe the deity hands turned upwards, as it were to receive them; 
of the fea. The Carthaginians another time, upon a yet Hoping downwards, fo that they dropt from thence 
great defeat of their army by Agathocles, imputed their into a glowing furnace below. To other gods they 
mifearriages to the anger of this god, whofe fervices had were otherwife flaughtered, and, as it is implied, by* 

|*en segleded. Touched with this, and feeing the the very hands of their parents.. What, can be more 

horrid 
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Sacrifice, horrid to die imagination, than to fuppole a father 
leading the dearett of all his fons to filch an infernal 
ftirine > or a mother the raoll engaging and affec¬ 
tionate of her daughters, jult riling to maturity, to 
be flxughtered at the akar of Afhtaroth or Baal ? Juf- 
tin deicribes this unnatural cultom very pathetically: 
Quippe homines , ut •vidimas, immolabant: et impuberts 
(qux alas hojlium mjericordiam provocat) arts adsnove- 
baat; pacem fangume eorum txpojcentes , pro quorum vitd 
Dii rogari maxime folcnt. Such was their blind zeal, 
that this was continually pradifed; and fo much of 
natural affe&ion ftill left unextinguilhed, as to render 
the fcene ten times more fhocking from the tender- 
nefe which they feemed to exprels. They embraced 
their children with great fondnefs, and encouraged 
diem in the gentleft terras, that they might not be ap¬ 
palled at the fight of the hellifii procefs; begging of 
them to fuibmit with cheerfulnefs to this fearful opera¬ 
tion. If there was any appearance of a tear rifing, or 
a cry unawares elcaping, the mother fmothered it 
with her kiffes, that there might not be any fhow of 
backwardnefs or conftraint, but the whole be a free¬ 
will offering. Thefe cruel endearments over, they ftab- 
bed them to the heart, or otherwife opened the fluices 
ol life; and with the blood warm, as it ran, befmeared 
the altar and the grim vifage of the idol. Thefe were 
the cuftoms which the Ifraelites learned of the people 
of Canaan, and for which they are upbraided by the 
Pfalmift : “ They did not dehroy the nations, concern¬ 
ing whom the Lord commanded them ; but were ming¬ 
led among the heathen, and learned their works: yea, 
they facrificed their fons and their daughters unto de¬ 
vils, and lhed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
fons and of their daughters, whom they facrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan; and the land was polluted with 
blood. Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
and went a-wh ring with their own inventions.” 

Thefe cruel rites, pradifed in fo many nations, made 
Plutarch debate with himfelf. “ Whether it would not 
have been better for the Galatse, or for the Scythians, 
to have had no tradition or conception of any fuperior 
beings, than to have formed to themfelves notions of 
gods who delighted in the blood of men ; of gods, 
who efteemed human vidims the moll acceptable and 
perfed facrifice? Would it not (fays he) have been 
more eligible for the Carthaginians to have had the 
atheift Critias, or Diagoras, their lawgiver, at the com¬ 
mencement of their polity, and to have been taught, 
that there was neither god nor demon, than to have fa¬ 
crificed, in the manner they were wont, to the god 
which they adored ? Wherein they a died, not as the 
perfon did whom Empedocles defcribes in fome poe¬ 
try, where he expoies this unnatural cultom. The 
fire there with many idle vows offers up unwittingly 
his fon fra facrifice; but the youth was fo changed 
in feature and figure, that his father did not know 
him. Thefe people ufed, knowingly and wilfully, to 
go through this bloody work, and {laughter their own 
offspring. Even they who were childlefs would not 
be exempted from this curfid tribute ; but purchafec! 
children, at a price, of the poorer fort, and put them to 
death with as little remorfe as one would kill a lamb 
or a chicken. The mother, who facrificed her child, 
flood by, without any feeming fenfe of what Ihe was 
loling, and without uttering a groan. If a figh did 


by chance efcape, Ihe loft all the honour which fi.e Sacrilege 
propofed to herfelf in the offering, and the child was II 
ncftwithffanding (lain. All the time of this ceremony, ^dducees. 
while the children were murdering, there was a noife 
of clarions and tabors founding before the idol, that 
the cries and fhrieks of the victims might not be heard. 

“ Tell me now (fays Plutarch) if the monfters of old, 
the Typhons, and the giants, were to expel the gods, 
and to rule the world in their ftead; could they re¬ 
quire a fervice more horrid than thefe infernal rites and. 
facrifices ?” 

SACRILEGE, sacrilegium, the crime of pro¬ 
faning facred things, or things devoted to God; or 
of alienating to laymen, or common purpofes, what was 
given to religious perfons and pious ufes. 

SACRISTAN, a church-officer, otherwife called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY, in church-hiltory, an apartment in 
a church where the facred utenfils were kept, being 
the fame with our Vestrt. 

SADDLE, is a feat upon a horfe’s back, contrived 
for the conveniency of the rider. 

A bunting-faddle is eompofed of two bows, two 
bands, fore-bolfters, pannels, and faddle-ftraps ; and the 
great laddie has, befides thefe parts, corks, hind-bolfters, 
and a trouffequin. 

The pummel is common to both. 

SADDUCEES, were a famous fed among the an¬ 
cient Jews, and confided of peifons of great quality 
and opulence. Refpeding their origin there are vari¬ 
ous accounts and various opinions. Epiphanius, and 
after him many other writers, contend, that they took 
their rife from Dofitheus a fedary of Samaria, and 
their name from the Hebrew word pTi juft ox jujlice? 
from the great juftice and equity which they Ihowed in. 
all their actions ; a derivation which neither fuits the 
word Sadducee nor the general character of the fefl. 

They are thought by fome too to have been Samaritans ■, 
but this is by no means probable, as they always at¬ 
tended the worlhip and facrifices at Jerufalem and never 
at Gerizzim. 

In the Jewilh Talmud we are told that the Saddu- 
cees derived their name from Sadoc, and that the fed 
arofe about 260 years before Chrill in the time of An¬ 
ti gonus of Socho, prefident of the Sanhedrim at Jeru¬ 
falem, and teacher of the law in the principal divinity 
fchOol of that city. He had often in his ledures, ir 
feems, taught his fcholars, that they ought not to ferve 
God as Haves do their mailers, from the hopes of a re¬ 
ward, but merely out of filial love for his own fake ; 
from which Sadoc and Rakhns inferred that there were 
no rewards at all after this life. They therefore fepa- 
rated from their mailer, and taught that there was no 
refurreftion nor future (late. This new dodrine quick¬ 
ly fpread, and gave rife to the left of Sadducees, which 
in many fefpeds refembled the Epicureans. 

Dr Prideaux thinks, that the Sadducees were at firll no 
more than what the Caraites are now; that is, they would 
not receive the traditions of the elders, but buck to the 
writte n wor d only ; and the Pharifees being great pro¬ 
moters of thofe traditions, hence thefe two feds became 
directly oppolite to each other. See Prideaux’s Cone, 
part, ii b. z. and 3. and fee alfo Pharisees and Ca- 

RA1TES. 

Afterwards the Sadducees imbibed other dodrir.es, 

which. 
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SadJucees. which rendered them a led truly impious; for they 
denied the refur red, on of the dead, and the exiftence of 
angels, and of the fpirits or fouls of men departed 
(Mat, xxii. 23. Ads xxfii. 8.) They held, that there 
is no fpiritual being but God only ; that as to man, 
tliis world is his all. T.'iey did not deny but that we 
ljad reafonable fouls: but they maintained this foul was 
mortal; and, by a necelfary confequence, they denied 
the rewards and punifhments oi another life. They pre¬ 
tended alfo, that what is faid of the exiftence of angels, 
and of a future refurredion, are nothing but illufions. 
St Ep phanius, and after him St Auftin, have advanced, 
that the Sadducees denied the Holy Ghoft. But nei¬ 
ther Jofephus nor the evangelifts accufe them of any er¬ 
ror like this. It has been alfo imputed to them, that 
drey thought God, corporeal, and that they received 
none of the prophecies. 

It is pretty difficult to apprehend how they could 
deny the being of angels, and yet receive the books of 
Moles, where fuch frequent mention is made of angels 
and of their appearances. Grotius and M. Le Clerc 
obferve, that it is very likely they looked upon angels, 
not as particular beings, fubfifting of themfelves, but as 
powers, emanations, or qualities, infeparable from the 
Deity, as the fun-beams are infeparable from the fun. 
Or perhaps they held angels not to be fpiritual but 
mortal; juft as they thought that fubftance to be which 
animates us and thinks in us. The ancients do not tell 
us how they folved this difficulty, that might be urged 
againft them from fo many paffages of the Pentateuch, 
where mention is made of angels. 

As the Sadducees acknowledged neither punilhments 
nor.recompenfes in another life, fo they were inexorable 
in their chaftifing of the wicked. They obferved the 
law themfelves, and caufed it to be obferved by others, 
with the utmoft rigour. They admitted of none of 
the traditions, explications, or modifications, of the 
Pharifees; they kept only to the text of the law; and 
maintained, that only what was written was to be ob¬ 
ferved. 

The Sadducees are accufed of rejeding all the books 
of Scripture except thofe of Mofes; and to fupport this 
opinion, it is obferved, that our Saviour makes ufe of no 
Scripture againft them, but paffages taken out of the 
Pentateuch. But Scaliger produces good proofs to vin¬ 
dicate them from this reproach. He obferves, that they 
did not appear in Ifrael till after the number of the holy 
books were fixed ; and that if they had been to choofe 
out of the canonical Scriptures, the Pentateuch was lefs 
favourable to them than any other book, fince it often 
makes mention of angels and their apparition. Befides, 
the Sadducees were prefent in the temple and at other 
religious affemblies, where the books of the prophets 
were read indifferently as well as thofe of Mofes. They 
were in the chief employs of the nation, many of them 
were even priefts. Would the Jews have fuffered in 
thefe employments perfons that rejeded the greateft 
part of their Scriptures ? Menaffe-ben-Ifrael fays ex- 
prefsly, that indeed they did not rejed the prophets, 
but that they explained them in a fenle very different 
•from that of the other Jews. 

Jofephus affures 11s, that they denied deftiny or fate ; 
alleging, that thefe were only founds void of fenfe, and 
?hat all the good or evil that happens to us is in confe¬ 


quence of the good or s\ il fide we have taken, by the Sidducees. 
free choice of our will. They faid alio, that God was 
far removed from doing rr knowing evil, and that man 
was the abfolute malter of his own action!,. This v. as 
roundly to deny a providence ; and upon this footing I 
know not, fays F. Calniet, what could be the religion 
of the Sadducees, or what influence they could aferibe 
to God in things here below. However, it is certain 
they were not only tolerated among the Jews, but that 
they were admitted to the high-priefthood itfelf. John 
Hircanus, high-prieft of that nation, feparated himfelf 
in a fignal manner from the fed of the Pharifees, and 
went over to that of Sadoc. It is faid alfo, he gave 
ftrid command to all the Jews, on pain of death, to re¬ 
ceive the maxims of this left. Ariftobulus and Alex¬ 
ander Jannteus, fon of Hircanus, continued to favour 
the Sadducees; and Maimonides affures us, that under 
the reign of Alexander Jannsus, they had in poffeffion 
all the offices of the Sanhedrim, and that there only 
remained of the party of the Pharifees, Simon the fon of 
Secra. Caiaphas, who condemned Jefiis Chrift to death, 
was a Sadducee (Ads, v. 17. iv. i.) ; as alfo Ananus 
the younger, who put to death St James the brother of 
our Lord. At this day, the Jews hold as heretics that 
fmall number of Sadducees that are to be found among 
them. See upon this matter Serrar. Ttiharef. Menaffe 
ben-Ifrael, De RefurreSione mortuorum ; Bajnage’s Hijlory of 
the jm, See. ; and Calmet’s Dijfertation upon the Seffs 
of the Jew befor e the Commentary of St Mark .. 

The fed of the Sadducees was much reduced by the 
deftrudion of Jerufalem, and by the difperfion of the 
Jews ; but it revived afterv/ards. At the beginning of 
the third century it was fo formidable in Egypt, that 
Ammonim, Origen’s matter, when he faw them propa¬ 
gate their opinions in that country, thought himfelf 
obliged to write againft them, or rather againft the 
Jews, who tolerated the Sadducees, though they denied 
the fundamental points of their -religion. The emperor 
Juftinian mentions the Sadducees in one of his novels, 
banilhes them out of all the places of his dominions, 
and condemns them to the fevereft punifhments, as peo¬ 
ple that maintained atheiftical and impious tenets; de¬ 
nying the refurredion and the laft judgment. Annus, 
or Ananus, a difciple of Juda, fon of Nachman, a fa¬ 
mous rabbin of the 8th century, declared himfelf, as it is 
faid, in favour of the Sadducees, and ftrenuoufly prp- 
teded them againft their adverfaries. They had alfo a 
celebrated defender in the 12th century, in the perfon 
of Alpliarag a Spanifh rabbin. This dodor wrote 
againft the Pharifees, the declared enemies of the Sad¬ 
ducees ; and maintained by his public writings, that the' 
purity of Judaifm was only to be found among the Sad¬ 
ducees ; that the traditions avowed by the Pharifees 
were ufelefs; and that the ceremonies, which they had 
multiplied without end, were an unfupportable yoke. 

The rabbi Abraham-ben-David Italleri replied to Al- 
pharag, and fupported the fed of the Pharifees by two 
great arguments, that of their univerfality and that of 
their antiquity. He proved their antiquity by a conti¬ 
nued fucceffion from Adam down to the year 1167 ; 
and their univerfality, becaufe the Pharifees are fpread 
all the world over, and are found in all the fynagogues. 

There are ftill Sadducees in Africa and in feveral other 
places. They deny the immortality of the foul, and 

the 
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Sadler th e refurreftion of the body: but they are rarely found, Thefaffron ground is feldom above three acres, or Saffror. 
Saffron. at lead there are but few who declare themfelves for lefsthan one; and in choofing, the principal thing they 
thefe opinions. have regard to is, that they be well expofed, the foil 

SADLER (John), was defcended from an ancient not poor, nor a very ftiff clay, but a temperate dry 
family in Shropfhire ; born in 1615 ; and educated at mould, fuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an 
Cambridge, where he became eminent for his great hazel colour ; though, if every thing elfeanfwers, the co¬ 
knowledge in the oriental languages. He removed to lour of the mould is pretty much negledted. 

Lincoln’s-Inn, were he made no fmall progrefs in the The ground being made choice of, about Lady-day or 
ftudy of the law and in 1644 was admitted one of the the beginning of April, it mull be carefully ploughed, the 
matters in chancery, as alfo one of the two mailers of furrows being drawn much clofer together, and deeper if 
requefts. In 1649 he was chofen town-clerk of Lon- the foil will allow it, than is done for any kind of corn ; 
don and the fame year publilhed his Rights of the king- and accordingly the charge is greater. 
dom. He was greatly efteemed by Oliver Cromwell, About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
by whofe fpecial warrant he was continued a matter in of May, they lay between 20 and 30 loads of dung up- 
Chancery, when their number was reduced to fix. By on each acre, and having fpread it with great care, they 
his intereft it was that the Jews obtained the privilege plough it in as before. The Ihorteft rotten dung is the 
of building for themfelves a fynagogue in London. In belt; and the farmers, who have the conveniency of 
1658 he was made member of parliament for Yar- making it, fpare no pains to make it good, being fure 
mouth; and next year was appointed firft commiffioner of a proportionable price for it. About midfummer 
under the great feal with Mr Taylor, Mr Whitelocke, they plough a third time, and between every 16 feet and 
and others, for the probate of wills. In 1660 he pub- an half they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
lilhed his Olhia. Soon after the Reftoration, he loft all ferves both as a boundary to the feveral parcels, and for 
his employments. In the fire of London in 1666, he throwing the weeds into at the proper feafon. The 
was a great fufferer ; which obliged him to retire to his time of planting is commonly in the month of July, 
feat of Warmwell in Dorfetfhire, where he lived in a The only inftrument ufed at this time is a fmall narrow 
private manner till 1674, when he died. fpade, commonly called a fpit-fhovel. The method is 

SADOC, a famous Jewifh rabbi, and founder of the this: One man with his Ihovel raifes about three or four 
fed! of the Sadducees. inches of earth, and throws it before him about fix or 

SADOLET (James), a polite and learned cardinal more inches. Twoperfons, generally women, follow 
oftheRomilh church, born at Modena in 1477. Leo X. with roots, which they place in the fartheft edge of the 
made him and Peter Bembus his fecretaries, an office for trench made by the digger, at about three inches from 
which they were both well qualified ; and Sadolet was each other. As foon as the digger has gone once the 
foon after made bilhop of Carpentras, near Avignon : breadth of the ridge, he begins again at the other fide ;: 
he was made a cardinal in 1536 by Paul III. and em- and, digging as before, covers the rcots laft fet, which 
ployed in feveral negociations and embaffies. He died makes room for another row of roots at the fame dif- 
in 1547, not without the fufpicion of poifon, for cor- tance from the firft that they are from one another, 
refponding too familiarly with the Proteftants, and for The only dexterity neceffary in digging is, to leave 
teftifying too much regard for fome of their doctors, fome part of the firft ftratum of earth untouched, to lie 
His works, which are all in Latin, were collected in under the roots ; and, in fetting, to place the roots di- 
1607 at Mentz, in one volume 8vo. All his contem- redlly upon their bottom. The quantity of roots plant- 
poraries fpoke of him in the higheft terms. ed on an acre is generally about 16 quarters, or 128 

SAFE-guard, a protection formerly granted to a bulhels. From the time of planting till the beginning 
ftranger who feared violence from fome of the king’s of September, or fometimes later, there is no more la- 
fubjeCts for feeking his right by courfe of law. bour required ; but at that time they begin to vege- 

Safe Conduit, is a fecurity given by a prince under tate, and are ready to fhow themfelves above ground, 
the great feal, to a ftranger for his fafe-coming into which may be known by digging up a few of the roots, 
and paffing out of the realm; the form whereof is in The ground is then to be pared with a fharp hoe, and 
j Reg. Grig. 25. There are letters of fafe conduft the weeds raked into the furrows, otherwife they would 
which muft be enrolled in chancery ; and the perfons hinder the growth of the faffron. In fome time after, 
to whom granted muft have them ready to Ihow ; and the flowers appear. 

touching which there are feveral ftatutes. See Prero- They are gathered before they are full blown, as well 
GAtive. as after, and the proper time for it is early in the morn- 

SAFFRON, in the materia medica, is formed of the ing. The owners of the faffron-fields get together a 
ftigmata of the crocus officinalis *, dried on a kiln, and fufficient number of hands, who pull off the whole 

* See Cro- pfetfed together into cakes. Of this there are two flowers, and throw them by handfuls into a balket, 

«us. kinds, the Englilh and Spanilh ; of which the latter is and fo continue till about 11 o’clock. Having then 

by far the moll efteemed. Saffron is principally culti- carried home the flowers, they immediately fall to pick- 

vated in Cambridgelhire, in a circle of about ten miles ing out the ftigmata or chives, and together with them 

diameter. The greateft part of this traft is an open a pretty large proportion of the ftylus itfelf, or firing 
level country, with few iuclofures ; and the cuftoro to which they are attached: the reft of the flower they 
there is, as in moft other places, to crop two years, and throw away as ufelefs. Next morning they return to 
let the land be fallow the third. Saffron is generally the field, without regarding whether the- weather be 
planted upon fallow-ground, and, all others things being wet or dry; and fo on daily, even on Sundays, till the 
alike, they prefer that which has borne barley the year whole crop is gathered.—The next labour is to dry 
hefore. the chives on the kiln The kiln is built upon a thick 

plank 
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saffron, plank, that it may be moved from place to place. It is 
fupported by four Ihort legs ; the outfide confifts of 
eight pieces of wood of three inches thick, in form of a 
quadrangular frame, about 12 inches fquare at the bot¬ 
tom on the infide, and 22 on the upper part; which 
lafl is likewile the perpendicular height of it. On the 
forefide is left a hole of about eight inches fquare, and 
four inches above the plank, through which the fire is 
put in ; over all the reft laths are laid pretty thick, 
clofe to one another, and nailed to the frame already 
mentioned. They are then plaftered over on both 
tides, as are alfo the planks at bottom, very thick, to 
ferve for an hearth. Over the mouth is laid a hair¬ 
cloth, fixed to the edges of the kiln, and likewife to 
two rollers or moveable pieces of wood, which are turn¬ 
ed by wedges or fcrews, in order to ftretch the cloth. 
Inftead of the hair-cloth, fome people ufe a net-wor-k 
of iron-wire, by which the faffron is fooner dried, and 
with lefs fuel; but the difficulty of preferving it from 
burning makes the hair-cloth preferred by the belt judges. 
The kiln is placed in a light part of the houfe ; and they 
begin with putting five or fix fheets of white paper on 
the hair-cloth, and upon thefe they lay out the wet faf¬ 
fron two or three inches thick. It is then covered with 
fome other Iheets of paper, and over thefe they lay a 
coarfe blanket five or fix times doubled, or in'fiead of 
this, a canvas pillow filled with ftraw; and after the 
fire has been lighted for fome time, the whole is cover¬ 
ed with a board having a confiderable weight upon it. 
At firft they apply a pretty ftrong heat, to make the 
chives five at as they call it; and at this time a great 
deal of care is necelfary to prevent burning. When it 
has been thus dried about an hour, they turn the cakes 
of faffron upfide down, putting on the coverings and 
weight as before. If no finifter accident happens du¬ 
ring thefe firft two hours, the danger is thought to 
be over; and nothing more is requifite than to keep 
up a very gentle fire for 24 hours, turning the cake 
every half hour. That fuel is beft which yields the 
leaft fmoke ; and for this reafon charcoal is preferable 
to all others. 

The quantity of faffron produced at a crop is uncer¬ 
tain. Sometimes five or fix pounds of wet chives are 
got from one rood, fometimes not above one or two ; 
and fometimes not fo much as is fufficient to defray the 
expence of gathering and drying. But it is always ob- 
ferved, that about five pounds of wet faffron go to make 
one pound of dry for the firft three weeks of the crop, 
and fix pounds during the laft week. When the heads 
are planted very thick, two pounds of dry faffron may 
at a medium be allowed to an acre for the firft crop, 
and 24 pounds for the two remaining ones, the third 
being conftderably larger than the fecond. 

To obtain the fecond and third crops, the labour of 
hoeing, gathering, picking, &c. already mentioned, mull 
be repeated j and about midfummer, after the third crop 
is gathered, the roots muft all be taken up and trans¬ 
planted. For'taking up the roots, fometimes the plough 
is made ufe of, and fometimes a forked hoe ; and then 
the ground is harrowed once or twice over. During 
all the time of ploughing, harrowing, &c. 15 or more 
people will find work enough to follow and gather the 
heads as they are turned up* The roots are next to 
be carried to the houfe in facks, where they are cleaned 
and raled. This labour eonfifts in cleaning the roots 
2 


thoroughly from earth, decayed old pieces, involucra, Saffron 
or excrefcences; after which they become fit to be _ H 
planted in new ground immediately, or they may be 
kept for fome time, without danger of fpoiling. The 
quantity of roots taken up in proportion to thofe plant¬ 
ed is uncertain ; but, at a medium, 24 quarters of clean 
roots, fit to be planted, may be had from each acre.—• 

There fometimes happens a remarkable change in the 
roots of faffron and fome other plants. As foon as they 
begin to fhoot upwards, there are commonly two or 
three large tap-roots fent forth from the fide of the old 
one, which will rur. two or three inches deep into the 
ground. At the place where thefe bulbs firft come out 
from, the old one will be formed fometimes, though not 
always, and the tap-root then decays. The bulb in- 
creafes in bignefs, and at laft falls quite off; which 
commonly happens in April. But many times thefe 
tap-roots never produce any bulbs, and remain barren 
for ever after. All fuch roots therefore (hould be thrown 
away in the making a new plantation. This degene¬ 
racy of the roots is a difeafe for which no care is as yet 
known. 

When faffron is offered to fale, that kind ought to 
be chofen which has the broadtft blades ; this being 
‘the mark by which Englifh faffron is diftinguifhed from 
the foreign. It ought to be of an orange or fiery-red 
colour, and to yield a dark yellow tindture, It fhould 
be chofen freffi, not above a year old, in clofe cakes, 
neither dTy nor yet very moift, tough and firm in tear¬ 
ing, of the fame colour within as without, and of a 
ftrong, acrid, diffufive fmell. 

This drug has been reckoned a very elegant and ufe- 
ful aromatic. Befides the virtues it has in common 
with other fubftances of that clafs, it has been account¬ 
ed one of the higheft cordials, and is faid to exhilarate 
the fpirits to fuch a degree as, when taken in large do¬ 
les, to occafion immoderate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effedts which follow from the abufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors. This medicine is particularly ferviceable 
in hyfteric depreffions proceeding from a cold caufe or 
obftrudfion of the uterine fecretions, where other aro¬ 
matics, even thofe of the more generous kind, have 
little effedt. Saffron imparts the whole of its virtue 
and colour to redlified fpirit, proof-fpirtt, wine, vinegar 
and water. A tindture drawn with vinegar lofes 
greatly of its colour in keeping ; the watery and vinous 
tindlures are apt to grow four, and then lofe their co¬ 
lour alfo : that made in pure fpirit keeps in perfedlion 
for many years. 

Meadow-SAtTRON. SeeCoLCHicuM. 

SAGAN, in fcrrpture-hiftory, the fuffragan or de¬ 
puty of the Jewiffi high prieft. According to fome 
writers, he was only to officiate for him when he was 
rendered incapable of attending thefervice through fick- 
nefs or legal uncleannefs on the day of expiation ; or, 
according to others, he was to affift the high-prieft in 
the care of the affairs of the temple and the fervice of 
the priefts. 

SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c. a gum-refin 
brought to us in two forms ; the finer and purer is in 
loofe granules or fingle drops; the coarfer kind is in 
maffes eompofed of thefe drops of various fizes, cement¬ 
ed together by a matter of the fame kind. In either 
cafe, it-is of a firm compadt fubftance, confiderably 
heavy, and of a reddilh colour on the outfide, brownilh 

within, 
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within, and fpotted in many places with fmall yellowiffi 
or whitifh fpecks. Its fmell is ftrong and difagreeable ; 
its tafte acrid and unpleafant. 

Ic is brought to us from Perfia and the Eaft Indies. 
The plant which produces it has never been defcribed ; 
but is fuppofed to be, as Diofcorides fays, of the ferula 
kind, from the feeds and fragments of the ftalks fome- 
times jmet with in the body of it. 

Sagapenum is a very great attenuant, aperient, and 
difcutienr. It is good in all diforders of the bread that 
owe their origin to a tough phlegm. It has alfo been 
found to difcufs tumors in the nervous parts in a re¬ 
markable manner ; and to give relief in habitual head- 
achs, where almoft all things elfe have failed. Its dofe 
is from ten grains to two fcruples ; but it is now feldom 
given alone. It has been found, however, to do great 
things in afthmas ; in obftrudtions of the vifcera, par¬ 
ticularly thefpleen ; in nervous complaints ; and even in 
epileptics. It alfo promotes the menfes, and expels the 
fecundines; and is an ingredient in the theriaca, mith- 
ridate, and other of the (hop compofitions. 

SAGE, in botany. See Salvia. 

Sage (Alain Rene), an ingenious French romance- 
writer, was born at Ruys in Brittany in the year 1667. 
He had a fine flow of imagination, was a complete maf- 
ter of the French and Spanifh languages, and wrote fe- 
veral adrniied romances in imitation of the Spanifh au¬ 
thors. Tbel'e were, The Bachelor of Salamanca, 2 vols 
i2mo ; New Adventures of Don Quixote, 2 vols 121x10 ; 
The Devil on Two Slicks, 2 vols 121110 ; and Gil Bias, 
4 vols i2mo. He produced alfo fome comedies, and 
other pieces of p'.eafantry; and died in 1747, in a 
little houfe near Paris, where he fupported himl'elf by 
writing. 

Sage (the reverend John), fo juftly admired by all 
who knew him for his claffical learning and reafoning 
powers, was born, in 1652, in the parith of Creich and 
county of Fife, North Britain, where his anceitors had 
lived for feven generations with great refpedt though 
with little property. His father was a captain in Lord 
Duffus’s regiment, and fought for his king and coun¬ 
try when Monk (lormed Dundee on the 30th of Au- 
guft 1651. 

The ilfue of the civil wars, and the loyalty of cap¬ 
tain Sage, left him nothing to beftow upon his fon but 
a liberal education and his own principles of piety and 
virtue. In thofe days the Latin language was taught 
in the parochial fchools of Scotland with great ability 
and at a trifling expence ; and after young Sage had 
acquired a competent knowledge of that language at 
one of thofe ufeful feminaries, his father, without re¬ 
ceiving from an ungrateful court any recompence for 
what lie had loft in the caufe of royalty, was (till able 
to fend him to the univerfity of St Andrew’s, where 
having, remained in college the ufual number of terms 
or feffions, and performed the exercifes required by the 
ftatutes, he was admitted to the degree of maker of 
arts, the higheft honour which it appears he ever re¬ 
ceived from any univerfity. 

During his refideuce in St Andrew’s he ftudied the 
Greek and Roman authors with great diligence, and 
was likewile inftrudted in logic, metaphyfies, and fuch 
other branches of philofophy as then obtained in the 
fchools, which, though we affedt to fmile at them in 
this enlightened age, he always fpoke of as highly ufe- 
Vol. XVI. 


fill to him who would underhand the pccts, hiftorians, 
and orators of ancient Greece, and even the fathers cf 
the Chriftian church. In this opinion every man will 
agree with him who is at all acquainted with the an¬ 
cient metaphyfies, and has read the writings of Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, Chryfoftome, 
and other fathers of great name; for each of thofe 
writers adopted the principles of fome one or other of 
the philofophical fedts, reafoned from their notions, and 
often made ufe of their terms and phrafes. 

When Mr Sage had taken his mafter’s degree, the 
narrownefs of hi* fortune compelled him to accept of 
the firft literary employment which was offered to him ; 
and that happened to be nothing better than the office 
of fchoolmafter in the pariih of Bingry in Fifefhire, 
whence he was foon removed to Tippermuir in the 
county of Perth. In thefe humble ftations, though he 
wanted many of the neceffaries and almoft all the com¬ 
forts of life, he profecuted bis (Indies with great fuc- 
cefs ; but in doing fo, he unhappily imbibed the feeds of 
feveral uifeafes which afflidled him through life, and 
notwithftanding the native vigour of his conftitution 
impaired his health and (hortened his days. From the 
miferable drudgery of a parifh-fchoolmaller, he was 
relieved by Mr Drummond of Cultmalurdle, who in¬ 
vited him to fuperintend the education of his fons, 
whom he accompanied firft to the public fchool at 
Perth, and afterwards to the univerfity of St Andrew’s. 
This was ftill an employment by no means adequate to 
bis merit, but it was not wholly without advantages. 
At Perth he gained the friendfhip and efteem cf Dr 
Rofe, afterwards lord bifhop of Edinburgh, and at St 
Andrew’s of every man capable of properly eftimating 
genius and learning. 

The education of his pupils was completed in 1684, 
when he was left with no determinate objedt of purfuit. 
In this moment of indecifion, his friend Dr Rofe, who 
had been promoted from the parfonage of Perth to the 
profefforfhip of divinity in the univerfity which he 
was leaving, recommended him fo effectually to his 
uncle then archbiffiop of Glafgovr, that he was by that 
prelate admitted into orders and prefented to one of 
the churches in the city. He was then about 34 years 
of age, had ftudied the Scriptures with great affiduity, 
was no ftranger to ecclefiafticalhiftory, or the apologies 
and other writings of the ancient fathers, was thorough 
mafter offchool-divinity, had examined with great ac¬ 
curacy the modern controverlies, efpecially thofe be¬ 
tween the Romiftiand reformed churches, and between 
the Calvinifts and Remonftrants ; and it was perhaps to 
his honour that he did not fully approve of all the ar¬ 
ticles of faith fubferibed by any one of thefe contend¬ 
ing fedls of Chriftians. 

A man fo far advanced in life, and L> thoroughly 
accomplifhed as a fcholar, would naturally be looked 
up to by the greater part of the clergy as foon as 
he became one of their body. This was in tact tne 
cafe : Mr Sage was, immediately cn his admiffion into 
orders, appointed clerk to the fynod or prefbytery of 
Giafgow; an office of great truft and refpedtability, to 
which we know nothing iimilar in the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

During the eftablifhment of epifcopacy in Scotland, 
from the reftoration of Charles II. till the year 1690, 
the authority of the bUhops, though they p die (Ted the 
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Si^e. foie power of ordination, was very limited in the go- 
•»-y~ vernrnent; 0 f church. They did every thing with 
the confent of the prelbyters over whom they prefided. 
Diocefan fynods were held at dated times for purpofes 
of the fame kind with thofe which employ the meetings 
of prefbyteries at prefent (fee Presbyterians), and 
the only prerogative which the bilhop feems to have 
enjoyed was to be permanent prendent, with a nega¬ 
tive voice over the deliberations of the alfembly. The 
aids of each fynod, and fometimes the charge deliver¬ 
ed by the bilhop at the opening of it, were regiftered 
in a book kept by the clerk, who was always one of 
the mod eminent of the diocefan clergy* 

Mr Sage continued in this office, difcharging in Glaf- 
gow all the duties of a clergyman, in fuch a manner 
as endeared him to his flock, and gained him tlie efteem 
even of thofe who were diffenters from the eftablilh- 
mer.t. Many of his brethren were trimmers in eccle- 
liadical as well as in civil politics. They had been re¬ 
publicans and prelbyterians in the days of the cove¬ 
nant ; and, with that ferocious, zeal which too often cha¬ 
racterizes intereded converts, had concurred in the feve- 
rities which, during the reign of Charles II. were ex- 
ercifed againd the party whom they had forfaken at 
his redoration. When that party again raifed its head 
during the infatuated reign of James, and every thing 
indicated an approaching change of the edablilhment, 
thofe whofe zeal for the church had fo lately incited 
them to perfecUte the diffenters fuddenly became all 
gentlenefs and condefcenfion, and advanced towards 
the prelbyterians as to their old friends. 

The conduit of Mr Sage was the reverfe of this. 
He was an epifcopalian and a royalid from conviftion : 
and in all his difcourfes public and private he laboured 
to indil into the minds of others the principles which 
to himfelf appeared to have their foundation in truth. 
To perfecution he was at all times an enemy, whild 
he never tamely betrayed through fear what he thought 
it his duty to maintain. The confequence was, that 
in the end of the year 1688 he was treated by the 
rabble, which in the weflern counties of Scotland rofe 
againd the edablilhed church, with greater lenity than 
his more complying brethren. Whild they, without 
the fmalled apprehenfion of their danger, were tom from 
their families by a lawlefs force, and many of them 
perfecuted in the crueled manner, he was privately 
warned to withdraw from Glafgow, and never more to 
return to that city. So much was confidency of con¬ 
duit and a deady adherence to principle refpefted by 
thofe who feemed to refpect nothing elie. 

Mr Sage retired to the metropolis, and carried with 
him the fynodical book, which was afterwards demand¬ 
ed by the prefbytery of Glafgow, but not recovered 
till about three or four years, ago, that, on the death of 
a nephew of Dr Rofe the lad edabfifhed bifhop of 
Edinburgh, it was found in his poffeflion, and redored 
to the prefbytery to which it belonged. Mr Sage had 
detained it and given it to his diocefan and friend, from 
the fond hope that epifcopacy would foon be re-eda- 
blifhed in Scotland ; and it was doubtlefs with a view, 
to contribute what he could to. the'realifing of that; 
hope, that, immediately on his being obliged to leave 
Glafgow, he commenced a keen polemical writer. At 
Edinburgh he preached a while, till refufing to take 
ilig . oaths, of . allegiance when required by the govern¬ 


ment, he was obliged to retire. In this extremity, he Sage, 
found protection in the houfe of Sir William Bruce, 
the fheriff of Kinrofs, who approved his principles and 
admired his virtue. Returning to Edinburgh, in 1695, 
he was obferved, and obliged to abfcond. Yet he re¬ 
turned in 1696, when his friend Sir William Bruce 
was imprifoned as a fufpefted perfon. He was foon 
forced to look for refuge in the hills of Angus, under 
the name of Jackfon. 

After a while Mr Sage found a fafe retreat with 
the countefs of Callendar, who employed him to in- 
ftruft her family as chaplain, and her fons as tutor. 

Thefe occupations did not wholly engage his aftive 
mind : for he employed his pen in defending his order, 
or in expofing his oppreffors. When the countefs of 
Callendar had no longer fons to indraft, Sage accept¬ 
ed the invitation of Sir John Stuart of Garntully, who 
wanted the help of a chaplain, and the converfation of 
a fcholar. With Sir John he continued till the decency 
of his manners, and the extenfivenefs of his learning, 
recommended him to a higher ftation. And, on the 
25th of January 1705, he was confecrated a bilhop 
by Paterfon the A rchbifhop of Glafgow, Rofe the bi- 
Ihop of Edinburgh, and Douglas the bilhop of Dura- 
blain. But this promotion did not prevent ficknefs 
from falling on him in November 1706. After linger¬ 
ing for many months in Scotland, he tried the effeft 
of the waters of Bath in 1709, without fuccefs. At 
Bath and at London he remained a twelvemonth, re- 
cognifed by the great and careffed by the learned. Yet 
though he was invited to Hay, he returned in 1710 
to his native country, which he delired to fee, and 
where he wilhed to die. And though his body was 
debilitated, he engaged, with undiminilhed vigour of 
mind in the publication of the works of Drummond 
of Hawthortden, to which the celebrated Ruddiman 
lent his aid. Bilhop Sage died at Edinburgh on the 
7 th of June 1711, lamented by his friends for his vir¬ 
tues, and feared by his adverfaries for his talents. 

His works are, ill, Two letters concerning the 
Perfecution of the Epifcopal Clergy in Scotland, which 
with other two by different authors were printed in one 
volume at London in 1689. 2dly, An Account of the 
late Eftablilhment of Prelbyterian Government by the 
Parliament of Scotland, in 1690, London, 1693. 3dly, 

The Fundamental Charter of Prelbyters, London, 

1695. 4thly, The Principles of the Cyprianick Age 
with regard to Epifcopal Power and Jurifdiftion, Lon¬ 
don, 1695. 5thly, A Vindication of the Principles 
of the Cyprianick Age, London, 1701. 6thly, Some 
Remarks on the Letter from a Gentleman in the City, 
to a Minifter in the Country, on Mr David William- 
fon’s Sermon before the General Alfembly, Edinburgh, 

1703. 7thly, A Brief Examination,of fome Things 
in Mr Meldrum’s Sermon, preached on the 16th of 
May 170.3, againft a Toleration to thofe of the Epif¬ 
copal Perfuafion, Edinburgh, J703. 8thly, The Rea- 
fonablgnefs of a Toleration of thofe of the Epifcopal 
Perfuafion inquired into purely on Church Principles, 
Edinburgh, 1704. 9thly, The Life of Gawin Dou¬ 
glas, in 1710. ipthly, .An Introduction to Drum¬ 
mond’s Hiftory of the Five Jamefes, Edinburgh, 1711. 

Of the principles maintained in thefe publications, dif¬ 
ferent readers will think very differently; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the acrimony difplayed in fojme of them will. 
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be generally condemned in the prefent day; whilft the 
learning and acutenefs of their author will be univer- 
fally acknowledged and admired by all who can diftin- 
guiili merit in a friend or an adverfary. 

SAGENE, a Ruffian long meafure, 500 of which 
make a verft : the fagene is equal to feven Engliffi feet. 

SAGINA, in botany; A genus of the tetragynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophyllei. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; the petals 
four; the capfule is unilocular, quadrivalved, and poly- 
fpermous. 

SAGITTARIA, arrow-head: A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the fifth or¬ 
der, Tripelatoidea. The male calyx is tryphillous ; the 
corolla tripetalous ; the filaments generally about 14 ; 
the female calyx is triphyllous ; the corolla tripetalous ; 
many piftils ; and many naked feeds. There are four 
fpecies of which the mod remarkable is the fagittifolia, 
growing naturally in many parts of England. The root 
is compofed of many drong fibres, which ftrike into the 
mud ; the footftalks of the leaves are in length propor¬ 
tionable to the depth of the water in which they grow ; 
fo they are fometimes almoft a yard long : they are 
thick and fungous ; the leaves, which float upon the 
water, are lhaped like the point of an arrow, the two 
ears at their bafe fpreading wide afunder, and are very 
fharp-pointed. The flowers are produced upon long 
(talks which rife above the leaves, Handing in whorls 
round them at the joints. They confid of three broad 
white petals, with a duller of (lamina in the middle, 
which have purple fummits. There is always a bulb 
at the lower part of the root, growing in the folid 
earth beneath the mud. This bulb conllitutes a con- 
fiderable part of the food of the Chinefe ; and upon 
that account they cultivate it. Horfes, goats, and 
fwine eat it; cows are not fond of it. 

SAGITTARIUS, in aftronomy, the name of one, 
of the 12 figns of the zodiac. 

SAGO, a Ample brought from the Eall Indies, of 
confiderable ufe in diet as a rellorative. It is produ. 
ced from a fpecies of palm-tree (Crc/is circinalis, L.) 
growung fpontaneoufly in the Eall Indies without any 
culture. The progrefs of its vegetation in the early 
llages is very flow. At firlt it is a mere Ihrub, thick 
fet with thorns, which makes it difficult to come near it; 
but as foon as its Hem is once formed, it rifes in a (hort 
time to the height of 30 feet, is about fix feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and imperceptibly lofes its thorns. Its lig¬ 
neous bark is about an inch in thicknefs, and covers 
a multitude of long fibres; which, being interwoven 
one with another, envelope a mafs of a gummy kind 
of meal. As foon as this tree is ripe, a whitilh dud, 
which tranfpires through the pores of the leaves, and 
adheres to their extremities, proclaims its maturity. The 
Malais then cut them down near the root, divide them 
into feveral fedtions, which they fplit into quarters: 
they then fcoop out the mafs of mealy fubdance, which 
is enveloped by and adheres to the fibres ; they dilute it 
in pure w ater, and then pafs it through, a draining bag 
of fine cloth, in order to feparate it from the fibres. 
When this pade has lod part of its moidure by evapora- 
tii n, the Malais throw it into a kind of earthen velfels, 
of different drapes, where they allow it to dry and hard¬ 


en. This pade is wholefome nourilhing food, and pre- Sagwni 
ferves for many years. The Indians eat it diluted with II 
water, and fometimes baked or boiled. Through a 
principle of humanity, they referve the fined part of 
this meal for the aged and infirm. A jelly is fometimes 
made of it, which is white and of a delicious flavour. 

SAGUM, in Roman antiquity, a military habit, 
open from top to bottom, and ufually fadened on the 
right Ihoulder with a buckle or clafp. It was not dif¬ 
ferent in fhape from the chlamys of the Greeks and the 
paludamentum of the generals. The only difference 
between them was, that the paludamentum was made 
of a richer duff, was generally of a purple colour, and 
both longer and fuller than the fagum. 

SAGUNTUM, an ancient town of Spain, now 
called Morvcdro, where there are dill the ruins of a Ro¬ 
man amphitheatre to be feen. The new town is feat- 
ed on a river called Morvedro, 15 miles to the north 
of Valencia, in E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 39. 38. It 
was taken by Lord Peterborough in 1706. 

SAICK, or Saiq^je, a Turkilh veffel, very com¬ 
mon in the Levant for carrying merchandize. 

SAIDE, the modern name of Sidon. See Sidon. 

SAIL, in navigation, an affemblage of feveral 
breadths of canvas fewed together by the lids, and 
edged round with cord, fadened to the yards of a ffiip, 
to make it drive before the wind. See Ship. 

The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a fail is 
compofed are generally fewed together with a double 
feam ; and the whole is Ikirted round at the edges with 
a cord, called the lolt-rope. 

Although the form of fails is extremely different, 
they are all neverthelefs triangular or quadrilateral 
figures; or, in other words, their furfaces are contained 
either between three or four fides. 

The former of thefe are fometimes fpread by a yard, 
as lateen-fails; and otherwife by a day, as day-fails ; 
or by a mad, as Ihoulder-of-mutton fails ; in all which 
cafes the foremod leech or edge is attached to the faid 
yard, mad, or day, throughout its whole length. The 
latter, or thole which are four-fided, are either extend¬ 
ed by yards, as the princ ipal fails of a fltip ; or by 
yards and booms, as the dudding-fails, drivers, ring¬ 
tails, and all thofe fails which are fet occafionally ; or 
by gaffs and booms, as the main-fails of {loops and bri¬ 
gantines. 

The principal fails of a fltip {Plate CCCCXLIV. 
fig. 2.) are the courfes or lower fails a ; the top-fails b, 
which are next in order above the courfes; and the top¬ 
gallant fails c, which are expanded above the top-fails. 

The courfes are the main-fail, fore-fail and mizen, 
main day-fail, fore day-fail, and mizen day-fail: but * 
more particularly the three fird. The main-day fail is 
rarely ufed except in fmall velfels. 

In all quadrangular fails the upper edge is called 
the head ; the fides or Ikirts are called Leches ; and the 
bottom or lower edge is termed the foot. If the head 
is parallel to the foot, the two lower coiners are deno¬ 
minated clues, and the upper corners eatings. 

In all triangular fails, and in thofe tour-fided f ils 
wherein the head is not parallel to the foot, the fore- 
mod corner at the foot is called the ter’:, and the af¬ 
ter lower corner the clue ; the foremod perpendicular or 
doping edge is called the fore-leech, and the hindmoft 
the ujtc-r -leech. 

TV 
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The heads of all four-fided fails, and the fore-leeches 
of lateen-fails, are attached to their refpeftive yard or 
gaff by a number of fmall cords called ro-bands ; and 
the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the 
peek of the gaff, by earings. 

The ftay-fails are extended upon Hays between the 
malls, whereon they are drawn up or down occafionally, 
as a curtain Aides upon its rod, and the lower parts are 
ftretched out by a tack and fheet. The clues of a top- 
fail are drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard, 
by two large ropes called the top-fail fleets ; and the 
clues of the top-gallant fails are in like manner ex¬ 
tended upon the top-fail yard-arms, as exhibited by 
£g-2. 

The ftudding-fails are fet beyond the leeches or 
fkirtsof the main-fail and fore-fail, or of the top-fails or 
top-gallant fails of a'fhip. Their upper and lower edge's 
are accordingly extended by poles run out beyond the 
extremities of the yards for this purpofe. Thofe fails, 
however, are only fet in favourable winds and moderate 
weather. 

All fails derive their name from the mall,' yard, or 
(lay, upon which they are extended, Thus the princi¬ 
pal fail extended upon the main-mail is called the main- 
fail, dy the next above, which ft adds upon the main¬ 
top mall, is termed the main-top fail, e ; and the higheft, 
which is fpread acrofs the main-top-gallant mall, is 
named the main-topgallant fail,f. 

In the fame manner there is the fore-fail, g ; the 
fore top-fail, h ; and the fore-top-gallant-fail, i ; the 
mizen, k ; the mizen top-fail, /; and mizen top-gal- 
lant fail, m. Thus alfo there is the main-ftay-fail, 0 ; 
main-top-maft Hay-fail, p ; and main top-gallant Hay- 
fail, q ; with a middle Hay-fail which ftands between 
the two lall. 

N. B. All thefe ftay-fails are between the main and 
fore-malts. 

The ftay-fails between the main-mall and mizen-raaft 
are the mizen Hay-fail, r ; and the mizen top-mad 
Hay-fail,' / ; and fometimesa mizen top gallant ftay-fail 
above the latter. 

The ftay-fails between the foremaft and the bow- 
fprit are the fore ftay-fail, t ; the fore-top-mad ftay-fail 
u ; and the jib, x. There is befides two fquare fails 
extended by yards under the bow-fprit, one of which 
is called the fprit-fail,y ; and the other the fprit-fail 
top-fid, z. 

The ftudd'ing-fails being extended upon the different 
yards of the main-malt and fore-malt, are likewife na¬ 
med according to their ftatioiis, the lower, top-mafl, 
or tap-gallant fludding fa'Is. 

The ropes by which the lower yards of a fhip are 
hoifted up - to their proper height on the malls, are 
called the years. In all other fails the ropes employed, 
for this purpofe are called baliards. 

The principal fails are then expanded by haliards, 
fleets, and bowlines; except the courfes, which are al¬ 
ways ftretched out below by a tack and fheet. They 
are drawn up together, or truffed up, by bunt-lines, 
clue-lines, dd ; leech-lines, ee j reef-tackles, fff flab- 
line, ^ ; and fpiling lines., As the bunt-lines and leech¬ 
lines pals on die other fide of the fail, they are expref- 
fed by the dotted lire; in the figure. : 

The courfes, top fails, and top-gallant fails, are 
wheeled about the mall, fo as to fuit the various direc¬ 


tions of the wind by braces. The higher ftud- 
ding fails, and in general all the ftay-fails, are drawn 
down, fo as to be furled, or taken in, by down- 
hauls. 

, Some experienced fail-makers contend, that it would 
be of much advantage if many of the fails of fhips were 
made of equal magnitude ; in which cafe, when neceffi- 
ty required it, they could be interchangeably ufed. For 
example, as the mizen top-fail is now made nearly as 
large as the main top-gallant fail, it would be eafy to 
make the yards, mails, and fails, fo as mutually £0 fuit 
each other. The main and fore-top fails “ differ about 
two feet at head and foot, and from one to three feet 
in de,pth. Thefe likewife could be eafily made alike, 
and in fome cafes they are fo. The fame may be faid 
of the main and fore top-gallant fails, and of the mizen 
top-gallant fail, and main fore-royal. The fnain-fail 
and fore-fail might alfo, with refpeift to their head, be 
made alike ; but as the former has a gore at the leech, 
and a larger gore at the foot for clearing it of the gal¬ 
lows, boats, &c. which the latter has not, there might 
be more difficulty in arranging them. The difficulty, 
however, appears not to be infurmbuntable. Thefe al¬ 
terations, it is thought, would be extremely ufeful in 
the event of lofing fails by ftrefs of weather. Fewer 
fails would be thus neceffa,ry, lefs room would be requi¬ 
red to flow them, and there would be lefs danger of con- 
fufion in taking them out. But perhaps the utility of 
thefe alterations will be more felt in the merchant-fervice 
than in the navy, which latter has always a large Horn 
of fpare fails, and fufficient room to flow them in or¬ 
der. Thus, too, fpare yards and malls might be confi- 
derably reduced in number, and yet any cafual damages, 
more eafily repaired at fea. Top-maft fludding fails are- 
occafionally fubllituted for awnings, and might, by a 
very little attention in planning the rigging of a fhip, 
be fo contrived as to anfwer both purpofes. See Ship¬ 
building. 

Sail is alfo a name applied to any veffel beheld at 
a diftance under fail. 

To fet Sail, is to unfurl and expand the fails upon 
their refpeftive yards and flays, in order to begin the 
adfion of faffing. , \ 

To Make Sail, is to fpread an additional quantity 
of fail, fo as to increafe the fhip’s velocity. 

To florten Sail, is to reduce or take in part of the 
fails, with an intention to diminifh the fhip’s velocity. 

To Strike Sail, is to lower fuddenly. This is 
particularly ufed in faluting or doing homage to a fu- 
perior force, or to one whom the law of nations ac¬ 
knowledges as fuperior in certain regions. Thus all 
foreign veffels ftrike to a Britifii man of war in the 
Britilh feas. 

SAILING, the movement by which a veffel is 
wafted along the furface of tie water, by the adtion 
of the wind upon her fails. 

When a fhip changes her flate of reft into that of 
motion, as in advancing out a harbour, or from her 
ftation at anchor, fhe acquires her motion very gra¬ 
dually, as a body which arrives not at a certain velo, 
city till after an infinite repetition of the adtion of its 
weight. V 

The firft impreffion of the wind greatly affedts the 
velocity, becaufe the refiftance of the Wftter might de- 

ftroy it; fince the velocity being but fmall at firft, the 

— *e 
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refinance of the water which depends on it will he 
very feeble: but as the (hip increafes her motion, 
the force of the wind on the fails will he diminifhed ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the refiftance of the wa¬ 
ter on the bow will accumulate in proportion to 
the velpcity with which the veffel advances. Thus the 
repetition of the degrees of force, whicji the action of 
the fails adds to the motion of the (hip, is per petually 
decreafing; whilft, on the contrary, the new degrees 
added to the effort of refiftance on the bow are always 
augmenting. The velocity is then accelerated in pro¬ 
portion as the quantity added is greater than that which 
is fubtracted ; but when the two powers become equal j 
when the impreflion of the wind on the fails has loft fo 
much of its force, as only to a«ft in proportion to the 
oppofite impull'e of refiftance on the bow, the lliip will 
then acquire no additional velocity, but continue to fail 
with a conftant uniform motion. The great weight of 
the (hip may indeed prevent her from acquiring her 
greateft velocity ; but when fire has attained it, fhe will 
advance by her own intrinfic motion, without gaining 
any new degree of velocity, or leffening what lhe has 
acquired. She moves then by her own proper force 
ip vacuo, without being afterwards fubjedt either to the 
effort of the wind on the fails, or to the refiftance of 
the water on the bow. If at any time the impulfion of 
the water on the bow Ihould deftroy any part of tire ve¬ 
locity, the effort of the wind on the fails will revive it, 
fo that the motion will continue the fame. It muff, 
however, be obferved, that this ftate will only fubfift 
when thefe two powers adt upon each other in diredt 
oppofition ; otherwi/e they will mutually deftroy one 
another. The whole theory of working (hips depends 
Oil this counter-action, and the perfedl equality which 
ihould fubfift between .the effort of the wind and the 
impulfion of the water. 

The effect of failing is produced by a judicious ar¬ 
rangement of the fails to the diredtion of the wind. 
Accordingly the various modes of failing are derived 
from the different degrees and fituations of the wind 
with regard to the couife of the veffel. See Seaman¬ 
ship. 

.. To il!uftrate this observation by examples, the plan 
of a number,of ilfips proceeding on various courfe s are 
reprefented by fig. 3. which exhibits the 32 points of 
the compafs, of which C is the centre; the diredtion 
of the wind, which is northerly, being expreifed by tire 
arrow.’ 

It has been obferved in the article C loss- Hauled, 
that a Ship in that Situation will fail nearly within fix 
points of the wind. Thus the (hips B and y are clofe- 
hauled ; the former being on the larboard-tack, fleer¬ 
ing E. N. E. and the latter on the (larboard tack, fail¬ 
ing W. N. W. with their yards a b braced obliquely, as 
fuitable to that manner of fa ling. The line of battle 
on the larboard tack would accordingly be expreffed by 
CB, and on the (larboard by C y. 

When a (hip is neither dole-hauled, -nor fleering 
afore the wind, (he is in generaTfnid to be failing large. 
The relation of the wind to her couife is precifely de¬ 
termined by the number cf points between the latter 
and the courfe clofe-haukd. Thus the (hips c and x 
have the wind one point large, the former (leering 
E. b N. and the latter W. b N. The yards remain ai¬ 


med in the fame poiition as ia B and y; the bowlines 
apd (beets of the fails being only a little flackened. 

The (hips d and u have the wind two points large, 
the one (leering eaft and the other weft. In this man¬ 
ner of failing, however, the wind is more particularly 
faid to be upon the beam, as being at right angles 
with the keel, and coinciding with the pofition of the 
(hip’s beams. The yards are now more acrofs the (hip, 
the bowlines are call off, and the (heets more relaxed { 
fo that the effort of the v. ind being applied nearer to 
the line of the fliip’s courfe, hex velocity is greatly 
augmented. , 

In e and t the (hipshave the wind three points large*, 
or one point abaft the beam, the courfe of tire former 
being E. I S. and that of the latter W, b S, The (beets 
are Sill more flowing, the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminimed, and .the courfe accele¬ 
rated in proportion. 

The (hips / and /, tire firft of which (leers E. S. E. 
and the fecond W. S. W. have the wind four points 
large, or two points abaft the beam. In g and r the 
wind is five points large, or three points abaft the 
beam, the former failing S. E.i E, and the latter, 
S. W. b W. In both thefe fituations the (heets are ftill 
farther flackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart 
the (hip’s length, in proportion as the wind approaches 
the quarter. . 

The (hips h and q, (leering S. E, and S. W. have 
the wind fixpointslarge, or more properly on the quar¬ 
ter } which is confidered as the moll favourable manner 
of failing, becaufe all the fails co-operate to increafe 
the (hip’s velocity: whereas, when the wind is right 
aft, as in the (hip m, it is evident that the wind in its 
paffage to the foremoft fails will be intercepted by 
thofe which are farther aft. When the wind is on the 
quarter, the fore-tack is brought to the cat-head ; and 
the main-tack being caft off, the weather-clue of the 
main-fail is hoifted up to the yard, ia order to let the 
wind pafs freely to the fore-fail; and the yards are dif- 
pofed fo as to make an angle of about two points, or 
nearly 22 0 , with the keel. 

The (hips / and />, of whichthe former fails S. E. b S. 
and the latter S.W. £ S. are faid to have the w’nd 
three points on the larboard or (larboard quarter: and 
thofe expreifed by i and 0, two points; as (leering S.S.E. 
and S.S.W. in hoth which pofitions the yards make 
nearly an aqgle of i.6°, or about a point and an half, 
with the (hip’s length. 

When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in the 
(hips l and n, whofe couifes are S.b E. and S.bW. 
the fituation of the yards and fails is very little diffe¬ 
rent from the lad mentioned; the angle which they 
make with the keel being fomewhat lefs than a point, 
and the day-fails being rendered of very little fervice. 
The (hip m fails right afore the wind, or with the wind 
right aft. In this pofition the yards are laid at right 
angles with the (hip’s length: the (lay-fails being en¬ 
tirely ufelefs, are hauled down; and the main-fail is 
drawn up in the brails, that the fore-fail may operate j 
a meafure which confiderably facilitates the fteerage, 
or effort of the helm. As the wind is then intercepted 
by the main top-fail and main top-gallant-fail, in its 
paffage to the fore-top-fail and fore-top-gallant-fail, 
thefe latter are by confequence entirely becalmed ; and 

might 
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Siiling Alight therefore be furled, to prevent their being fretted 
Saint flapping againft the malt, but that their effort con- 
Mr —tributes greatly to prevent the fhip from broaching-to, 
when fhe deviates from her courfe to the right or left 
thereof. 

Thus all the different methods of failing may be di¬ 
vided into four, viz. clofe-hauled, large, quartering, 
and afore the wind; all which relate to the diredtion 
of the wind with regard to the Ihip’s courfe, and the 
arrangement of the fails. 

Sailing alfo implies a particular mode of naviga* 
tion, formed on the principles, and regulated by the 
laws, of trigonometry. Hence we fay, Plain Sailing, 
Mercator’s, Middle-latitude, Parallel, and Great-circle 
Sailing. See the article Navigation. 

SAIL-makIng, the, art of making fails. See Sail 
and Ship-building. 

SAILOR, the fame,with Mariner and Seaman. 

SAINT, means a perfon eminent for piety and vir¬ 
tue, and is generally applied by us to the apoftles and 
other holy perfons thentioned in Scripture. But the 
Romanifts make its application much more extenfive. 
Under the Word Canonization we have already faid 
fomething on their pradfice of creating faints. Our 
readers, however, will not, we truft, be difpleafed with 
the following more enlarged account, which they them- 
felves give of the matter. The canonization of faints, 
then, they tell us, is the enrolment of any perfon in 
the canon or catalogue of thofe who are called faints ; 
or, it is a judgment and fentence of the church, by 
which it is declared, that a deceafed perfon was emi¬ 
nent for fan&ity during his lifetime, and efpecially to¬ 
wards the end of it; and that confequently he muff 
-Bow be in glory with God, and deferves to be honour¬ 
ed by the church on earth with that veneration which 
fhe is wont to pay to the bleffed in heaven. 

The difcipline with regard to this matter has varied. 
It would feem that in the firft ages every bifhop in his 
own diocefe was Wont to declare what perfons were to 
be honoured as faints by his people. Hence St Cy¬ 
prian, about the middle of the third century, B. 3. 
ep. 6. requires that he be informed of thofe who fhould 
die in prifon for the faith, that fo he might make men¬ 
tion of them in the holy facrifice with the martyrs, 
and might honour them afterwards on the anniverfary 
day of their happy death. This veneration continued 
fometimes to be confined to one country ; but fome* 
times it extended to diftant provinces, and even became 
univerfal all over the church. It was thus that St Lau¬ 
rence, St Ambrofe, St Auguftine, St Bafil, and many 
others, appear to have been canonized by cuftom and 
univerfal perfuafion. In thofe ages none were reckon¬ 
ed faints but the apoftles, the martyrs, and very emi¬ 
nent coiifeffors, whofe fandity was notorious every¬ 
where. 

Afterwards it appears that canonizations were wont 
to be performed in provincial fynrds under the direc¬ 
tion of the metropolitan. It was thus that St Ifidore 
of Sevide was canonized in the 7th century, by the 
: ?th council of Toledo, 14 years after his death. This 
manner of canonization continued occafionally down to 
the 12th century. The laft inftance of a faint can.oni- 
ur.ed in that way, is that of St Walter abbot of Pon- 
toife, who was declared a faint by the archbifhop of 
Rouen in the year 1153. 


In the. 12th century, in order to prevent miftakes Saint, 
in fo delicate a matter, Pope Alexander III. judged ''' v "' 

it proper to referve this declaration to the holy 
fee of Rome exclufively; and decreed that no one 
fhould for the future be honoured by the church as 
a faint without the exprefs approbation of the 
pope. 

Since that time, the canonization of faints has been 
carried on in the form of a procefs; and there is 
at Rome a congregation of cardinals, called the congre¬ 
gation of holy rites, who are affifted by feveral divines un¬ 
der the name of confultors, who examine fuch matters, 
and prepare them for the decifion of his holinefs. When 
therefore any potentate, province, city, or religious bo¬ 
dy, think fit, they apply to the pope for the canoniza¬ 
tion of any perfon. 

The firft juridical ftep in this bufinefs muft be taken 
by the bifhop in whole diocefe the perfon for whom 
the application is made had lived and died, who by his 
own authority calls witneffes to atteft the opinion of the 
holinefs, the virtues, and miracles, of the perfon in quef- 
tion. .When the deceafed has refided in different dio- 
cefes, it may be neceffary that different bifhops take 
fuch depofitions ; the originals of which are preferved 
in the archives of their refpedtive churches, and authen¬ 
tic copies fealed up are fent to Rome by a fpecial mef- 
fenger, where they are depofited with the congregation 
of rites, and where they muft remain for the fpace of 
ten years without being opened. They are then open¬ 
ed, and maturely examined by the congregation, and 
with their advice the pope allows the caufe to go on 
or not as he thinks proper. The folicitors for the ca- 
nonization are then referred by his holinefs to the faid 
congregation, which, with his authority, gives a com- 
million to one or more bifhops, or other refpedtable 
perfons, to examine, on the fpot and in the places where 
the perfon in queftion has lived and died, into his cha- 
rafter and whole behaviour. Thefe commiflioners fum. 
mon witneffes,' take depofitions, and colledt letters and 
other writings of the venerable man, and get all the 
intelligence they can concerning him, and the opinion 
generally entertained of him. The report of thefe 
commiffioners is confidered attentively and at length by 
the congregation, and every part of it difcuffed by the 
confultors, when the congregation determines whetheif 
or not they can permit the procefs to go on. If it be 
allowed to proceed, a cardinal, who is called ponent, un¬ 
dertakes to be the principal agent in that affair. The 
firft queftion then that comes to be examined is, whe¬ 
ther or not the perfon propofed for canonization can be 
proved to have been in an eminent degree endued with 
the moral virtues of prudence, juftice, fortitude, and 
temperance ; and with the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity ? All this is canvaffed with great de¬ 
liberation ; and there is a diftinguilhed ecclefiaftic called 
the promoter of the holy faith, who is fworn to make all 
reafonable objedtions to the proofs that are adduced in 
favour of the canonization. If the decifion be favour¬ 
able, then the proofs of miracles done to fhow the fane* 
tity of the perfon in queftion are permitted to be 
brought forward; when two miracles muft be verified 
to the fatisfadtion cf the congregation, both as to the 
reality of the fafts, and as their having been truly 
above the power of nature. If the decifion on this 
comes out likewife favourable, then the whole is laid 
2 before 
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before the pope and what divines he choofes (a). Pub¬ 
lic prayer and fading are likewife prefcribed, in order 
to obtain light and direction from heaven. After all 
this long procedure, when the pope is refolved to give 
his approbation, he iiTues a bull, fird of beatification, by 
which the perfon is declared bleffed, and afterwards ano¬ 
ther of fanBifcation, by which the name of faint is gi¬ 
ven him. Thefe bulls are publilhed in St Peter’s church 
with very great folemnity. 

A perfon remarkable for holinefs of life, even before 
he is canonized, may be venerated as Jfuch by thofe who 
are perfuaded of his eminent virtue, and his prayers 
may be implored : but all this mud red on private opi¬ 
nion. After his canonization, his name is inferted in 
the Martyrology, or catalogue of faints, of which the 
refpedtive portion is read every day in the choir at the 
divine office. A day is alfo appointed for a yearly 
commemoration of him. His name may be mentioned 
in the public church fervice, and his interceffion with 
God befought. His relics may be enfhrined : he may 
be painted with rays of glory, and altars and churches 
may be dedicated to God in honour of him, and in 
thankfgiving to the divine goodnefs for the bleffings 
bedowed on him in life, and for the glory to which he 
is raifed in heaven. 

The affair of a canonization is neceffarily very ex- 
penfive, becaufe fo many perfons mud be employed 
about it; fo many journeys mud be made ; fo many 
writings for and againd it mud be drawn out. The 
expence altogether amounts to about 25,000 Roman 
crowns, or L. 6000 Sterling. But it is generally con¬ 
trived to canonize two or three at a time, by which 
means the particular expence of each is very much lef- 
fened, the folemnity being common. 

It often happens that the folicitors for a canoniza¬ 
tion are unfuccefsful. Thus the Jefuits, even when 
their intered at Rome was greated, could not obtain 
the canonization of Bellarmine ; and it is remarkable, 
that the objection is faid to have been, his having de¬ 
fended the indirect power of the pope over Chridian 
princes even in temporals. 

Several authors have written on canonization, and 
particularly Profper Lambertini, afterwards pope under 
the name of Benedict XIV. who had held the office of 
promoter of the faith for many years. He publifhcd on it a 
large work in feveral volumes, in folio, of which there is 
an abridgment in French. In this learned performance 
there is a full hidory of the canonization of faints in 
general, and of all the particular procelfes of that kind 
that are on record : an account is given of the manner 
of proceeding in thefe extraordinary trials ; and it is 
fhown, that, beddes the affidance of Providence, which 
is implored and expedted in what is fo much connedled 
with religion, all prudent human means are made ufe of, 
in order to avoid midakes, and to obtain all the evi¬ 
dence of which the matter is fufceptible, and which mud 
appear more than fufficient to every impartial judge. See 
Pope, Popery, &c. 

SAiNT-Foin, in botany, a fpecies of the hedyfarum. 
See Hedysaruii ; and Agriculture, n° 'i8o. 


Saint Januatfas' 's Blood. See Chemistry, n u 800. Ssirt 

SAINTES, an ancient and coniiderable town of ,11 
France. It is the capital of Saintonge, and before the 
revolution was a b'fhop’s fee. It contained likewife fe¬ 
veral convents, a Jefuits college, and an abbey remark¬ 
able for its deeple, built with fmall dones, which admits 
the light. It is feated on an eminence, 37 miles fouth- 
ead of Rochelle, and 262 fouth fouth-wed of Paris. 

W. Long. o. 34. N. Lat. 45. 45. The cadle is feated 
on a rock, and is reckoned impregnable. 

This city was a Roman colony; and thofe conque¬ 
rors of the earth, who polilhed the nations they fubdued, 
have left behind them the traces of their magnificence. 

In a hollow valley between two mountains, and almod 
adjoining to one of the fuburbs, are the ruins of the 
amphitheatre. Though now in the lad dage of decay, 
its appearance is augud and venerable. Infome parts, 
fcarce any of the arches are to be feen; but the ead 
end is dill in a great degree of prefervation. From its 
fituation in a valley, and from the ruins of an aqueduft 
which conveyed water to the town from near three 
leagues didance, it has been fuppofed that Naumachiae 
were reprefented in it; but this amounts only to conjec¬ 
ture. A triumphal arch, on which is an infcription in 
Roman letters, merits likewife attention. It was erect¬ 
ed to Germanicus, on the news of his death, fo univer- 
fally lamented throughout the empire. The river Cha- 
rente lurrounds this city, as the Severne does that of 
Shrewfbury, defcribing the form of a horfe-fhoe. 

Except the remains of Roman grandeur yet vifible 
at Saintes, the place contains very little to detain or 
amufe a traveller. It is built with great irregularity ; 
the dreets are narrow and winding, the houfes mean, 
and almod all of them are fome centuries old. The ca¬ 
thedral has been repeatedly defaced and dedroyed by 
Normans and Huguenots, who made war alike on every 
monument of art or piety. One tower only efcaped 
their rage, which is faid to have been built as early as 
the year 800 by Charlemagne. It is of an enormous 
magnitude, both as to height and circumference. Thefe 
circumdances have probably conduced more to its pre¬ 
fervation during the fury of war, than any veneration 
for the memory of its founder, or for the fandtity of 
its inditution. 

SAINTONGE, a province of France, bounded on 
the ead by Ang umois and Perigord, on the north by 
Poitou and the territory of Aunis, on the wed by the 
ocean, and on the fouth by Bourdelois, and Giron, 
about 62 miles in length and 30 in breadth. The ri¬ 
ver Charente runs through the middle of it, and renders 
it one of the fined and mod fertile provinces in France, 
abounding in all forts of corn and fruits; and they make 
the bed fait here in Europe. 

The SAINTS,-three leagues didant from Guada- 
loupe, are two very fmall iflands, which, with another yet 
fmaller, form a triangle, and have a tolerable harbour. 

Thirty Frenchmen were fent thither in 1648, but 
were foon driven away by an exceffive drought, which 
dried up their only fpring before they had time to make 
any refervoirs. A fecond attempt was made in 1652, 

and 


(a) His holinefs generally appoints three confidories; in the fird of which the caidin.ils only affid, and give 
their opinion; in the fecond, a preacher pronounces a fpeech in praife of the candidate before a numerous audi¬ 
ence ; to the third, not only the cardinals, but all the bifhops who are at Rome, are invited, and all of them give-- 
their vote by word of mouth. 
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Staferada- 

■wendra 


Salamanca. 


and lading plantations were eftablifhed, which now 
yield 50,000 weight of coffee, and 100,000 of cot¬ 
ton. 

SAKRADAWENDRA is the name of one of the 
Ceylonefe deities, who commands and governs all the 
reft, and formerly anfwered the prayers of his- worfhip- 
pers ; but according to the fabulous account which is 
given of him, the golden chair, on which he fat, and 
the foot of which was made of wax, tha-t Was foitened 
by their prayers and tears, and funk downward-, fo that 
he could take notice of their requefts and relieve them, 
being difpofed of among the poor, they no longer de¬ 
rive any benefit from him, or pay him any reverence. 
See Budun. 

SAL. See Salt. 

Sal Alembroth. See Chemistry, n° 1-647. 

Native Sal Anituoniac. Thi-s fait, according to M011- 
gou, is met with in the Form of ah efflorefcerice on the 
furface of the earth, or adhering in powder to rocks. 
Sometimes, as in -Perfia and-the country of the Kal¬ 
mucks, it is found as hard as (tone. It is met With of 
different colours, as grey, Black, green, and red, in. the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes, in the caverns or grottoes of 
jPuzzuoli, and in the mineral lakes of Tufca-nyj as- well 
as in fome mountains of Tartary and Thibet. - At Sol- 
faterra, near Naples, it is found In-the crevices, of-a 
yellowrfh colour, like common fal-ammoniac more than 
once fublimed. For Common fal-ammoniac, fee Che¬ 
mist r y -Index at Ammoniac and Ammoniac al Salt. 

Sal, Fixed. See Chemistry n° 1016. 

Sal, Glauber’s fecret. See Chemistry-jWcx at 
Glauber. 

Sal Nitrous. See Chemistry, n° 292 : , &c. 

Sal Vegetable. See Chemist -Index at Salts, See. 

Sal Volatile. See Chemistry-Ac^x at Volatile. 

Sal D'igeJlivus,SyWn. See Chemistry, n° 579, 421, 
794. 

Sal Diureticus. See Chemistry, n° 868. 

Sal Microcojmicus. See Chemistry, n° 606. and 
!>° 5 - 

Sal Prunella. See Chemistry, n° 744. 

Sal Sedaiivus. See Chemi'stry-/«Ax at Botax. 

Sal Volatile OleoJ'um. See Chemistry, n° 1036. 

SALADIN, a famous fultan of Egypt, equally re¬ 
nowned as a warrior and legiflator; ’He fupported him- 
felf by his valour, and the influence of his amiable cha- 
radter, againft the united efforts of the chief Chriftian 
potentates of Europe, who carried on the moft unjuft 
wars againft him, under the falfe appellation of Holy 
Wars. "See under the articles Egypt and Croisade. 

SALAMANCA, an ancient, large, rich, and popu¬ 
lous city of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, fituated on 
the river Tormes, about 75 miles weft from Madrid. 
It is faid to have been founded by Tenner the Ton of 
Telamon, who called it Salamis or Salmantica, in me¬ 
mory of the ancient Salamis. Here is an univerfity, the 
greateft in Spain, and perhaps inferior to none in the 
Whole world, in refpedt at lead to its revenues, build¬ 
ings, number of fchdlars, and matters. Here are alfo 
many grand and magnificent palaces, fquUres, convents, 
churches, colleges, chapels, and hofpitals. The bifhop 
of this country is fuffragan to the archbiihop of Com- 
poftella, and has a yeaily revenue of 160b ducats. A 
Roman way leads from hence to Merida and'Seville, 
and there is an old Roman bridge over the river. Of 
1 


the colleges in the univerfity, four are appropriated to 
youngmen of quality ; and.near it is an infirmary for 
poor fick fcholars. W. Long. :6. xo. N- Lat. 41. o. 

SALAMANDER, in zoology. See Lacerta. 

SALAMIS,- an ifland of the Archipelago, fituated 
in E. Long. 54. o. N.-Lat. 37. 32.—It was famous in 
antiquity for a battle between the Greek axld Perfian 
fleets, livthe-council of war held among the Perfians on 
this occafion, all the commanders were for engaging, 
becaufe, they knew, this advice to be moft agreeable 
to the king’s inclinations. Queen Artemifia was the only 
perfon who oppofed this rel'olution.. She was queen erf 
Halicarnaffus ; and followed Xerxes in this war with 
five (hips, the beft equipped pf any in the fleet, except 
thole of the Sidonians. This princefs diftinguiflied ber- 
felf on all occafions by her lingular courage, and foil 
more by her prudence and conduct. She re prefen ted, in 
the council of war we are fpeaking of, the dangerous 
confequences of engaging a people that were far more 
expert in - maritime affairs than the Perfians ; alleging, 
that the lofs of a battle at fea would be attended with 
the ruin of their army-, whereas, by fpinning. out-the 
war; and advancing into the heart of Greece^ they 
•would create jealoufies • and divrfions' among their ene¬ 
mies, who would feparate. from one another, in order to 
defend each of them their own country ; and that the 
king, might, aknoft without ftriking a blow, make'him- 
felf matter of Greece. This advice,though very prudent, 
was not followed, .but an engagement Unanimoufly 
refolved upon. Xerxes, in order to encourage his men 
by his prefence, caufed a throne to be erebted on the 
top-of an eminence, whence he might fifely behold 
what ever happened ; havingTeveral feribes about him, 
to write down the -names of Tuch as fhould fignalize 
themfelves againft the enemy. The approach of the 
Perfian fleet, with the- news that a ftrong detachment 
from the army was marching againft Cieombrotus, who 
defended the ifthmus, -{truck fuch a terror into the Pe- 
loponnefians, that they could not by, any intreaties be 
prevailed upon to ftay any longer at Salamis. Being 
therefore determined to put ro fea, and fail to the ifth¬ 
mus, Themiftocles privately difpatched a trufty friend 
to the Perfian commanders, informing them of the in- 
teUded flight; and exhorting them to fend part of their 
fleet round the ifland,’ in order to prevent their efcape. 
The fame meffenger affured Xerxes, that Themiftocles, 
who had fent him that advice, defigned to join the Per- 
-fians, as foon as-the battle began, with all the Athenian 
fliips. The king giving.credit to all he faid, immediate¬ 
ly caufed a ftrong fquadron to fail round the ifland in 
the night in order to cut off the enemy’s flight. Early 
next morning, as the Peloponnefians were preparing, to 
fet fail, they found themfelves encompaffed on all fides 
by the Perfian fleet; and were agaifift -their will obliged 
to remain in the ftraits of Salamis and expofe themfelves 
to the fame dangers with their allies. The Grecian 
fleet confifted of 380 fail, that of the Perfians of 2000 
and upwards. Themiftocles avoided the engagement till 
a certain wind, which rofe regularly every day at the 
fame time, and which "was entirely contrary to the ene¬ 
my,/began to blow. As foon as he found himfelf fa¬ 
voured by this wind, he gave the fignal for battle. The 
Perfians, knowing that they fought under their king’s 
eye, advanced with great refolution; but the wind 
blowing direftly in their faces, and the largenefs and 
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Salami 1 ’, number of their fhips embarrafling them in a place fo 
Salary. (l ra it and narrow, their courage fcon abated ; which the 
Greeks obferving, ufed fuch efforts, that in a fhort time 
breaking into the Perfian fleet, they entirely disordered 
them ; fome flying towards f halarus, where their army 
lay encamped ; others Saving themfelves in the harbours 
of the neighbouring iflands. The Ionians were the firft 
that betook themfelves to flight But queen Artemilia 
diftinguifhed herfelf above all the reft, her fhips being 
the laft that fled : which Xerxes obferving, cried out 
that the men behaved like women, and the women with 
the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians 
were fo incenfed againft her, that they offered a reward 
of 10,000 drachmas to any one that fhould take her 
alive: but fhe, in fpite of all their effors, got clear of 
the flaps that purfued her, and arrived fafe on the coaft 
of Afta. In this engagement, which was one of the 
mod memorable adtions we find recorded in hiftofy, the 
Grecians loft 40 fhips; and the Perfians 200, befides a 
great many more that were taken, with all the men and 
ammunition they carried. 

The ifland of Salamis is of a very irregular fliape ; it 
was reckoned 70 or 80 ftadia, i. e. 8 or 10 riffles long, 
reaching weftward as far as the mountains called Kerata 
or 1 he Horns. Paufanias informs ns, that on one fide 
of this ifland flood in his time a temple of Diana, and 
on the other a trophy for a viftory obtained by Themif- 
tocles, together with the temple of Cychreus, the fite 
of which is now thought to be occupied by the church 
of St. Nicholas. 

The city of Salamis was demolifhed by the Atheni¬ 
ans, becaufe in the war with Caffander it furrendered 
to the Macedonians, from difaffe&ion. In the fecorid 
century, when it was vifited by Paufanias, fome mins of 
the Agora or market-place remained, with a temple and 
image of Ajax ; and not far from the port was fhown a 
Hone, on which, they related, Telamon fat to view 
the Salaminian fhips on their departure to join the Gre¬ 
cian fleet at Aulis. The walls may ftill be traced, and 
it has been conjectured were about four miles in cir¬ 
cumference. The level fpace within them was now co¬ 
vered with green corn. The port is choked with mud, 
and was partly dry. Among the fcattered marbles are 
fome with inferiptions. One is of great antiquity, be¬ 
fore the introduction of the Ionic alphabet. On ano¬ 
ther, near the port, the name of Solon occurs. This 
renowned lawgiver was a native of Salamis', and a fta- 
tue of him was eredled in the market-place, with one 
hand covered by his veft, the model! attitude in which 
he was accuftomed to addrefs the people cf Athens. 
An infeription on black marble wasalfo copied in 1676 
near the ruin of a temple, probably that of Ajax. The 
ifland of Salamis is now inhabited by a few Albanians, 
who till the ground. Their village is called slmpclakt, 
“ the Vineyard,” and is at a diftance from the port, 
ftanding more inland. In the church are marble frag¬ 
ments and fome inferiptions. 

SALx^IlY, a rccompenfe or confideration made to 
a perfon for his pains and induftry in another man’s 
bufinefs. The word is ufed in the ftatute 23 Edw. III. 
cap. t. Sa/arium at firft fignified the rents or profits of 
a fale, hall, or houle (and in Gafcoigne they now call 
the feats of the gentry Jala’s, as we do kails J ; but af¬ 
terwards it was taken for any Wages, ftipend, or annual 
allowance. 

Vol. XVI. 


SALACIA, in botany j a genius of the tiigyiftaor- Sda.is 
der, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plum . The 0 
calyx is quinqusfid ; the corolla quiquepetalous ; the 
antheras fitting on the top of the germ. 

SALE, is the exchange of a commodity for motley ; 
barter, or permutation, is the exchange of one commo¬ 
dity for another. When the bargain is concluded, an 
obligation is contracted by the buyer to pay the value, 
and by the feller to deliver the commodity, at the time 
and place agreed on, or immediately, if no time be fpe- 
cified. 

In this, as well as other mercantile contracts, the fafe- 
ty of commerce requires the utmoft good faith and vera¬ 
city. Therefore, although, by the laws of England, a, 
fale, above the value of iol. be not bindings unlefs ear¬ 
ned; be paid, or the bargain confirmed by writing, a mer¬ 
chant would lofe all credit who refufed to perform his 
agreement, although thefe legal requiiites were omitted. 

‘When a fpecific thing is fold, the property, even be¬ 
fore delivery, is in fome refpeCt veiled in the buyer; 
and if the thing perifhes, the buyer mull bear the lofs. 

For example, if a horfe dies before delivery, he mull 
pay the value: but if the bargain only determines the 
quantity and quality of the gfiods, Urithout fpecifying 
the identical articles, and the feller’s wafehoufe, with 
all his goods, be burned, he is intitled to no payment. 

He muff alfo bear the lofs if the thing periflr through 
his fault; or when a particular time and place of deli¬ 
very is agreed on, if it perilh before it be tendered, in 
terms of the bargain. 

If a perfon purchafe goods at a Ihoji without agree¬ 
ing for the price, he is liable i'ot the ordinary market- 
price at the time of purchafe. 

If the' buyer proves infolvent before delivery, the fell¬ 
er is not bound to deliver the goods without payment 
or fecurity. 

If the importation, or ufe of the commodities fold,, 
be prohibited by law, or if the buyer knows that they 
were fmuggled, no adlion lies for delivery. 

The property of goods is generally prefumed, in fa¬ 
vour of commerce, to belong to the poffeffor, and cannot 
be challenged in the hands of an onerous purchafer. But 
to this there are fome exceptions. By the Scots law, 
ftolen goods may in all cafes be reclaimed by the pro¬ 
prietor, and alfo by the Englifh law, unlefs they were 
bought bona Jide in open market; that is, in the accuf¬ 
tomed public places, on ftated days in the country, or 
in a fhop in London ; and horfes may be reclaimed, un¬ 
lefs the fale be regularly entered by the book-keeper of 
the market. In all cafes, if the goods be evicted by 
the lawful proprietor, the feller is liable to the purchafer 
for the value. 

AdHons for payment of ftiop-accounts, as well as other 
debts not conftituted by writing, are limited in England 
to fix years. The teftimony of one witnefs is admitted ; 
and the feller's books, although the perfon that kept 
them be dead, are good evidence for one year. In Scot¬ 
land, merchants’ books may be proved within three 
years of the date of the laft article, by one witnefs, and 
the creditor’s books and oath in fupplement. After 
three years, they can only be proved by the oath or 
writ of the debtor. A merchant’s books are in all cafes 
good evidence againft him. 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the dried root of a 
fpecies of orchis. See Orchis. 
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Saltp. Several methods of preparing falep have been pro- 
pofed and practiced. Geoffroy has delivered a very ju¬ 
dicious procefs for this purpofe in the Hijloire de 1 'Aca¬ 
demic Royale des Sciences, 1740 ; and Returns, in the 
Swedifh TranfaCticns 1764, has improved Geoffroy’s 
method. But Mr Moult of Rochdale has lately flavour¬ 
ed the public with a new manner of curing the orchis 
root; by which falep is prepared, at lead equal, if not 
fuperior, to any brought from the Levant. The new 
root is to be wafhed in water ; and the fine brown fkin 
which covers it is to be feparated by means of a fmall 
brnfh, or by dipping the root in hot water, and rubbing 
it with a coarfe linen cloth. When a fufficient number 
of roots have been thus cleaned, they are to be fpread 
on a tin-plate, and placed in an oven heated to the ufual 
degree, where they are to remain fix or ten minutes, in 
which time they will have loft their milky whitenefs, 
and acquired a trar.fparency like horn, without ary di¬ 
minution of bulk.. Being arrived at this ftate,-they 
are to be removed, in order to dry and harden in the 
air, which will require feveral days to effect; or by 
ufing a very gentle heat, they may be finifhed in a few 
hours. 

Sa'ep thus prepared, may be afforded in thofe parts" 
of England where labour bears a high value, at about 
eight-pence or ten-pence per pound : And it might be 
fold ffill cheaper, if the orchis were to be cured, with¬ 
out feparating from it the brown fkin which covers it; 
a troublefome part of the procefs, and which does not 
contribute to render the root either more palatable or 
falutary. Whereas the foreign falep is now fold at five 
or fix {hillings per pound. 

Salep is faid to contain the greateft quantity of ve¬ 
getable nourifhment in the fmalleft bulk. Hence a 'very 
judicious writer, to prevent the dreadful calamity of fa- 
mine at fea, has lately propofed that the powder of it 
fhould conftitute part of the provifions of every fhip’s 
company. This powder and portable foup, diffolved in 
boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, capable of fup- 
porting life for a confiderable length of time. An ounce 
of each of thefe articles, with two quarts of boiling wa¬ 
ter, will be fufficient fubfiftence for a man a day ; and 
as being a mixture cf animal and vegetable food, muft 
prove more nourifhing than double the quantity of rice- 
cake, made by boiling rice in water : which laft, how¬ 
ever, failors are often obliged folely to fubfift upon for 
feveral months; efpecially in voyages to Guinea, when 
the bread and flour are exhaufted, and the beef and 
pork, having been falted in hot countries, are become 
unfit for ufe. 

“ But as a wholefome nourifhment (fays Dr Perci- 
4 Effays vai*), rice is much inferior to falep. I digefted feveral 
Medical alimentary mixtures prepared of mutton and water, 
and Expe- beat U p with bread, fea-bifeuit, falep, rice-flour, fago- 
rimeutal. p 0W( j er> potato, old cheefe, See. in a heat equal to 
that of the human body. In 48 hours they had all ac¬ 
quired a vinous fmell, and were in brifk fermentation,, 
except the mixture with rice, which did not emit many 
air-bubbles, and was but little changed. The third 
day feveral of the mixtures were fweet, and continued 
to ferment ; others had loft their inteftine motion, and 
were four; but the one which contained the rice was 
become putrid. From this experiment it appears, that 
rice as an aliment is flow of fermentation, a'nd a very 
weak corrector of putrefaction. It is therefore an im- 
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proper di#t for hofpital-patients ; but more particularly Salep. 
for failors in long voyages ; becaufe it is incapable of 
preventing, and will not contribute much to check, the 
progrefs of that fatal difeafe, the fea-feurvy. Under 
certain circumftances, rice feems difpofed of itfelf, with¬ 
out mixture, to become putrid ; for by long keeping it 
fometimes acquires an offenfive feetor. Nor can it be 
confidered as a very nutritive kind of food, on account 
of its difficult folubility in the ftomach. Experience 
confirms the truth of this conclufion ; for it is obferved 
by the planters in the Weft Indies, that the negroes 
grow thin, and are lefs able to work, whilft they fubfift 
upon rice. 

“ Salep’ has the fingular property of concealing the- 
tafte of fait water; a circumfiance of the higheft import¬ 
ance at fea, when there is a fcarcity of firelh water. I 
diffolved a dram and a half of common fait in a pint of 
the mucilage of falep, fo liquid as to be potable, and the 
fame quantity in a pint of fpring-water. The falep was 
by no means difagreeable to the tafte, but the water 
was rendered extremely unpalatable. This experiment 
fuggefted to me the trial of the orchis rr'ot as a correCt- 
or of acidity, a property which would render it a very 
ufeful diet for children. But the fplution of it, when 
mixed with vinegar, feemed only to dilute like an equal- 
proportion of water, and not to cover its fharpnefs. Sa-- 
lep, however, appears by my experiments to retard the 
acetous fermentation of milk ; and confequently would 
be a good lithing for, milk-pottage, efpecially in large 
towns, where the cattle being fed upon four draff muft 
yield acefcent milk. 

“ Salep in a certain proportion, which I have not 
yet been able to afeertain, would be a very ufeful and- 
profitable addition to bread. I directed one ounce of 
the powder to be diffolved in a quart of water, and 
the mucilage to be mixed with a fufficient quantity of 
flour, fait, and yeaft. The flour amounted to two 
pounds, the yeaft to two ounces, and the fait to 80 
grains. The loaf when baked was remarkably well. 
fermented, and weighed three pounds two ounces. An-. 
other loaf, made with the fame quantity of, flour, &C. 
weighed two pounds and 12 ounces; from which it ap¬ 
pears that the falep, though ufed in fo fmall a propor¬ 
tion, increafed the gravity of the loaf fix ounces, by 
abfoibing and retaining more water than the flour alone 
was capable of. Half a pound of flour and an ounce 
of falep were mixed together, and the water added ac¬ 
cording to the ufual method of preparing bread. The 
loaf when baked weighed 13 ounces and an half ; and 
would probably have been heavier if the falep had been 
previoufly diffolved in about a pint of water. But it 
fhould be remarked, that the quantity of flqjar ufed in 
this trial was not fufficient to conceal the peculiar tafte 
of the falep. 

' “ The reftorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent qua¬ 

lities of the orchis root, render it of confiderable ufe in 
various difeafes. In the fea-feurvy it powerfully obtunds 
the acrimony of the fluids, and at the fame time is eafily 
affimilated into a mild and nutritious chyle. In diar¬ 
rhoeas and the dyfentery it is highly ferviceable, by 
fheathing the internal coat of the intefiines, by abating 
irritation, and gently correcting putrefaction. In the 
fymptomatic fever, which arifes from the abforptuT. of: 
pus from ulcers in the lungs, from wounds, or from am¬ 
putation, falep ufed plentifully is an admirable demul¬ 
cent* 
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Salerno cent, and well adapted to refift the diffolution of the 
II cralis of the blcod, which is fo evident in thefs cafes. 

Saljconna. ^nd by the f ame mucilaginous quality, it is equally 
efficacious in the flrangury and dyfury; efpecially in 
the latter, when arifing from a venereal caufe, bee a ire 
the difeharge of urine is then attended with the moil 
exquifite pain, from the ulceration about the neck of the 
bladder and through the courfe of the urethra. I have 
found it alfo an ufeful aliment for patients who labour 
under the ilone or gravel.” The ancient chemifls ap¬ 
pear to have entertained a very high opinion of the or¬ 
chis root, as appears from th z fecreta fecrelerum of Ray¬ 
mond Lully, a work dated 1565. 

SALERNO, an ancient and confiderable town of 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and capital of the 
Hither Piincipato, with an archbilhop’s fee, a callle, 
harbour, and an univerfity chiefly for medicine. It is 
f'eated at the bottom of a bay of the fame name. E. 
Long. 14. 43. N. Lat. 40. 45. 

SALET, in war, alight covering or armour for the 
head, anciently worn by the light-horfe, only different 
from the cafque in that it had no crefl and was little 
more than a bare cap. 

SAL 1 ANT, in fortification,denotes projedling. There 
are two kinds or angles, the one faliant, which have their 
' point outwards; the other re-entering, which have their 
points inwards. 

Salian.t, Salient, or Saillant, in heraldry, is 
applied to a lion, or other beaft, when its fore-legs are 
raifed in a leaping pofture. 

SALIC, or salique, Law, (Lex Sallca), an ancient 
and fundamental law of the kingdom of France, ufually 
* fuppofed to have been made by Pharamond, or at leaft 
by Clovis ; in virtue whereof males only are to inherit. 

Some, as Poftellus, would have it to have been called 
Salic, q. d. Gallic , becaufe peculiar to the Gauls. For 
Montanus infills, It was becaufe Pharamond was at firfl 
called Solicits. Others will have it to be fo named, as 
having been made for the falic lands. Thefewere noble 
fiefs which their ftrft kings ufed to beftow on the fal- 
lians, that is, the great lords of their falle or court, 
without any other tenure than military fervice ; and for 
this reafon, fuch fiefs were not to defeend to women, 
as being by nature unfit for fuch a tenure. Some, 
again, derive the origin of this word from the Salians, 
a tribe of Franks that fettled in Gaul in the reign of 
Julian, who is Laid to have given them lands on condition 
of their pcrfonal fervice in war. He even puffed the 
conditions into a law, which the new conquerors ac- 
quieiced in, and called it fiik, from the name of their 
former countrymen. 

SALICORNIA, jointed glass-wort, or Sa/t- 
:vort; A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the monandria clafs of plants ; and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 12th order, Holoracea. The 
calyx is ventricofe, or a little fwelling out and entire ; 
there are no petals, and but one feed. There are four 
Jpeeics, of which the moll remarkable are, x. The l’ru- 
ticoia, with obtufe points, grows plentifully in moll of 
tiie fait rnarlhes which are overflowed by the tides , in 
many parts of' England. It is an annual plant, with 
thick, fucculent, jointed flalks, which trail upon the 
ground. Tlie flowers are produced at the ends of the 
joints toward the extremity of the branches, which are 
final], and fcarcs difcernible by the naked eye. 2. The 
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perennis, with a fhrubby branching flail:, gr.Ats nata- S.lii, 
rally in Sheppey ifland. This hath a fhrubby branch- 
ing (talk about fix inches long ; the points or the articu¬ 
lations are aente ; the flalks branch from the bottom, 
and form a kind of pyramid. They are perennial, 
and produce their flowers in the fame manner as the 
former. 

The inhabitants near the fea-coalls where thefe plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter end of fummei, 
when they are fully grown; and, after having dried 
them in the fun, they burn them for their afhes, which 
are ufed in making of glafs and foap. Thefe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp, and promifeuoufiy 
gathered for ufe. See the article Salsola ; alfo Dyeing 
of Leather, p. 750. note a. 

SAL 1 I, in Roman antiquity, priells of Mars, whereof - 
there were 12, inflituted by Numa, wearing painted, 
particoloured garments, and high bonnets ; with a fleei 
cuiraffe on the breafl. They were called falii, from faltare 
“ to dance;” becaufe, after addling at facrifices, they 
went dancing about the flreets, with bucklers in their left- 
hand, and a rod in their right, flriking mufically with 
their rods on one another's bucklers, and finging hymns 
in honour of the gods. 

SALlNO, one of the Lipari iflands, fituated be¬ 
tween Sicily and Italy, confilts of two mountains both 
in an high Hate of cultivation. The one lying more 
towards the north than the other is rather the highefl 
of the two, and is called del Capo, “ the head.” The 
other is called della Fojfa felice, of “ the happy valley.” 
One-third of the extent of thefe hills from the bottom 
to the lummit is one continued orchard, confiding of 
vines, olive, fig, plum, apricot, and a vafl diverfity of 
other trees. The white roofs of the houfes, which are 
every where interfperfed amid this diverfity of verdure 
and foliage, contribute to variegate the profpedl in a 
very agreeable manner. The back part of almofl all 
the houfes is fhaded by an arbour of vines, fupported by 
pillars of brick, with crol’s poles to fuftain the branches 
and foliage of the vines. Thofe arbours fhelter the 
houfes from the rays of the fun, the heat of which is 
quite fcorching in thefe fouthern regions. The vines 
are extremely fruitful; the poles bending under the 
weight of the grapes. 

The feenes in this ifland are more interefling to the 
lover of natural hiflory than to the antiquarian, fee 
Reticulum. 

On the fout’n fide of the ifland, however, there are 
flill to be feen fome fine ruins of an ancient bath, a 
Roman work. They confifl of a wall of 10 or xi fa¬ 
thoms in extent, and terminating in an arch of no 
great height, of which only a fmall part now remains. 

The building feems to have been reduced to its prefent 
flate rather by the ravages cf men than the in juries 
of time. Almoll all the houfes in the ifland are built 
of materials which have belonged to ancient monu¬ 
ments. The ancients had, in all probability, baths of 
freili as well as of lalt water in thi» ifland ; for when¬ 
ever the prefent inhabitants have occaficn for a fprinn 
of frefh water, they have only to dig a pit on the flioie, 
and pure fweet water flows in great abundance. 

There were formerly mines of alum here, from which 
the inhabitants drew a very confiderable yearly revenue. , 

But vvhether they are exhaufted, or whatever circum- 
fh-ace may have caufed them to be given up, they me 
4 H 2 now 
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Sjliftury. now no longer known. The ifland abounds in a va- 
r iety of fruits. 

Oh the eaft fide it is very populous. There are two 
places which are both called Lingua “the tongue,” and 
which contain a good number of inhabitants; the one 
is near Salino, the other is diftinguifhed by the name 
of St. Marina: there are befides thefe two other vil¬ 
lages. All thefe places together may contain about 
4000 inhabitants : the circumference of the ifland may 
be about 14 miles. 

SALISBURY, the capital of the county of Wilt- 
fhire in England, fituated in W. Long. 1. 55. N'. Lat. 
51. 3. This city owed its firft life to its cathedral, 
which was begun in 1219, and finifhed in 1258. Ac¬ 
cording to an eftimate delivered into Henry III. itcoft 
forty thoufand marks. It is a Gothic building, and is 
certainly themoft elegant and regular in the kingdom. 
The doors and chapels are equal in number to the 
months, the windows to the days, and the pillars and 
pilaftres to the hours in a year. It is built in the form 
of a lantern, with a fpire in the middle, and nothing 
but buttreffes and glafs windows on the outfide. The 
ipire is the higheft in the kingdom, being 410 feet, 
which is twice the heignt of the monument in London. 
The pillars and pilaftres in the church are of fufile mar¬ 
ble; the art of making which is now either entirely loft 
or little known. This magnificent church has lately 
undergone moft beautiful alterations; with an addition 
of two fine windows, and. an organ prefented by the 
king. The roof of the chapter-houfe, which is 50 feet 
in diameter, and 150 in circumference, bears all upon 
one {lender pillar, which is fuch a curiofity as can hard¬ 
ly be matched in Europe. The turning of the weftem 
road through the city in the reign or Edward III. was 
a great advantage to it. The chancellorlhip of the 
moft noble order of the garter, which is annexed to 
this fee, was firft conferred on biflrop Richard Beau¬ 
champ. The hofpital of St. Michael’s, near this city, 
was founded by one of its bifhops. Dr. Seth Ward, 
bifhop of this fee in the reign of Charles II. contri¬ 
buted greatly to the making the river Avon navigable 
to Chrift church in Hampfiiire. The fame prelate in 
1683, built an hofpital for the entertainment of the 
widows of poor clergymen. There are three other 
churches befide the cathedral, which is without the 
liberty of the city, and a greater number of board¬ 
ing fchools, efpecially for young ladies, than in any 
other town in England. Here is a manufacture of 
druggets, flannels, bone-lace, and thofe cloths called 
Salijbury whites % in confideration of which, and its fairs, 
markers, afllzrs, boarding-fchools, and clergy, the city 
may be juftly faid to be in a flourifhing condition. It 
was incorporated by Henry III. and is governed by a 
mayor, high-fteward, recorder, deputy-recorder, 24 
aldermen, and 30 affiftants or common council men. 
The number of fouls is about 10,000. A new coun¬ 
cil chamber is juft now (June 1794) building here with 
proper courts of juftice, by the earl of Radnor; to 
which Mr. Huffey is alfo a great benefaCor. That 
quarter called the clofe, where the canons and preben¬ 
daries live, is like a fine city of itfelf. Here is an af 
jembly for the ladies every Tuefday, and coaches fet 
out from hence to London every day. In this town 
are feveral charity-fchools; the expence of one of them 
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is entirely defrayed by the bifttop. The city gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Cecil. ^ 

Salisbury Plain, the extenfive downs in Wiltfhire, . —L. 

which are thus denominated, form in fummer cne of 
the moft delightful parts of Great Britain for extent 
and beauty. It extends 28 miles weft of Weymouth, 
and 25 eaft to Winchefter ; and in fome places is near 
40 miles in breadth. That part about Salifbury is a 
chalky down, and is famous for feeding numerous flocks 
of ftieep. Confiderable portions of this tract are now 
enclofing, the advantages o.f which are fo great, that 
we hope the whole will undergo fo beneficial an altera¬ 
tion. 

SALIVA, is that fluid by which the mouth and 
tongue are continually moiftened in their natural Rate; 
and is fupplied by glands which form it, that are called 
filivary glands. This humour is thin and pellucid, in¬ 
capable of being concreted by the fire, almoft without 
tafte and fmell. By chewing, it is expreffed from the 
glands which feparate it from the blood, and is inti¬ 
mately mixed with our food, the digeftion of which it 
greatly promotes. In hungry perfons it is acrid, and 
copioufly difcharged ; and in thofe who have fafted long- 
it is highly acrid, penetrating, and refolvent. A too 
copious evacuation of it, produces thirft, lofs of appetite, 
bad digeftion, and an atrophy. 

SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of faliva,, by means of medicines, moftly by mer¬ 
cury. The chief ufe of falivation is in difeafes belong¬ 
ing to the glands and membrana adipofa, and princi¬ 
pally in the cure of the venereal difeafe ; though it is 
fometirries alfo ufed in epidemic difeafes, cutaneous 
difeafes, &c. whofe crifes tend that way. 

SALIX, the willow, in botany : A genus of the 
diandria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 50th order, 
Amentacete. The amentum of the male is Italy; there 
is no corolla; but a neCariferous glandule at the bale 
of the flower. The female amentum is fcaly; there is 
no corolla* the ftyle bifid; the capfule unilocular and 
bivalved; the feeds pappous. The willow trees have 
been frequently the theme of poetical defcription, both 
in ancient and modern times. In Virgil, Horace, and 
in Ovid, we have many exquifite allufions to them and 
their feveral properties; and for a melancholy lover or 
a contemplative poet, imagination cannot paint a fit¬ 
ter retreat than the banks of a beautiful river, and the 
{hade of a drooping willow There are 31 fpecies; of 
which themoft remarkable are, 1. The caprea, or com¬ 
mon fallow-tree, grows to but a moderate height, hav¬ 
ing fmooth, dark-green, brittle branches: oval, waved, 
rough leaves, indented at top, and woolly underneath. 

It grows abundantly in Great Biitain,but more frequent¬ 
ly in dry than moift fituations: it is of a brittle nature, 
fo is unfit for the bafket-makers; but will ferve for poles, 
ftakes, and to ldp for fire-wood; and its timber is good 
for many purpoies. 2. The alba, white, or filver-leaved 
willow, grows to a great height and confiderable bulk, 
having fmooth pale-green {hoots; long, fpear-lhaped, 
acuminated, fawed, lilvery-white leaves, being downy 
on both fides, with glands below the ferratures. This 
is the common white willow, which grows abundantly 
about towns and villages, and by the fides of rivers and 
brooks, &c. 3. The vitellina, yellow or golden willow, 

grows 
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Salix, grows but to a moderate height ; having yellow, very 

Sallee, pliant fhoots; oval, acute, ferrated, very lmooth leaves, 
-with the ferratures cartilaginous, and with callous 
punctures on the footftalks. 4. The purpurea, purple, 
or red willow, grows to a large height, having long, 
reddilh, very pliable Ihoots, and long fpear-fhaped, Ter¬ 
med, fmooth leaves, the lower ones being oppohte. 5. 
The viminalis, or oficr-wiilow, grows but a moderate 
height, having {lender rod-like branches ; very long, 
pliant, greenilh (hoots; and very long, narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, acute, aimed entire leaves, hoary, and filky 
underneath. 6. The pentandria, pentandrous, broad¬ 
leaved, fweet-fcented willow, grows to fome confidera- 
ble ftature, having brovrnilh-green brandies; oblong, 
broad, ferrated, fmooth, fweet-fcented leaves, fhining 
above; and pentandrous flowers. 7. The triandria, 
or triandrous willow', grows to a large ftature, having 
numerous, ered, greyifh-green branches, and pliant 
Ihoots; oblong, acute-pointed, ferrated fmooth, (hining- 
green leaves, eared at the bafe ; and triandrous flowers. 
8. The fragilis, fragile, or crack-willow, rifes to a mid¬ 
dling ftature, with browniih, very fragile, or brittle 
branches, long, oval-lanceolate, favved, fmooth leaves 
of a fhining-green on both Tides, having dentaled 
glandular foot-llalks. This fort in particular being 
exceedingly fragile, fo that it eafily cracks and breaks, 
is unfit for culture in ofier-grounds. R. The Baby- 
lonica, Babylonian pendulous falix, commonly called 
weeping willow, grow's to a largifh fize, having nume¬ 
rous, long, {lender, pendulous branches, hanging down 
loofely all round in a curious manner, and long, narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, ferrated, fmooth leaves. This curious wil¬ 
low is a native of the eaft, and is retained in our hardy- 
plantations for ornament, and exhibits a moft agreeable 
variety; particularly when difpofed fmgly by the verges 
of any piece of water, or in fpacious openings of grafs- 
ground. 

All the fpecies of falix are of the tree kind, very 
hardy, remarkable taft growers, and feveral of them 
attaining a confiderable ftature when permitted to run 
up to ftandards. They are moftly of the aquatic tribe, 
being generally the moft abundant and of moft profper- 
ous growth in watery fituations: they however will 
grow freely almoft any where, in any common foil and 
expofure ; but grow confiderably the fafteft and ftrong- 
tft in low moift land, particularly in marfhy fituations, 
by the verges of rivers, brooks, and other waters ; 
likewife along the fides of watery ditches, &c. which 
places often lying wafte, may be employed to good 
advantage, in plantations of willows, for different 
puipofes. 

SALLEE, an ancient and confiderable town of 
Africa in the kingdom of Fez, with a harbour and fe¬ 
veral ports. The harbour of Sallee is one of the belt 
in the country; and yet, on account of a bar that lies 
acrols it, {hips of the fmalleft draught are forced to un¬ 
load and take out their guns before they can get into it. 
There are docks to build {hips; but they are hardly 
ever ufed, for want of (kill and materials. It is a large 
place, divided into the Old and New Towns, by the ri¬ 
ver Guero. It has long been famous for its rovers or 
pirates, who make prizes of all the chriftian fttips that 
come in their way, except there is a treaty to the con¬ 
trary. The town of Sallee in its prefent ftate, though 
large, prefents nothing worthy the obfervation of the 
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traveller except a battery of 24 pieces of cannon (rent- S-ka 
ing the fea, and a redoubt at the entrance of the ri\ er, !! 
which is about a quarter of a mile broad, and penetrates 
feveral miles into the interim country. W. Long. 6. 

30. N Lat. 34. o, 

SALLET, or Sallad, a difh of eatable herbs, or¬ 
dinarily accompanying toaft meat; compofed chiefly of 
crude, frefh herbage, Teafoned with l'alt, oil, and vine¬ 
gar 

Menage derives the word from the Latin fdlata ; of 
fal, “ fait;” others from fa’cedo; Du-Cange from fulgama , 
which is ufed in Aufonius and Columella in the fame 
fenl'e. 

Some add muftard, hard eggs, and fugar; others, 
pepper, and other l'pices, with orange-peel, i'affron, &c. 

The principal fallet-herbs, and thofe which ordinarily 
make the bails of our Engiifli fallets, are lettuce, ce¬ 
lery, endive, erdfes, radifh, and rape; along with 
which, by way of furniture, or additional, ate ufed 
purfiane, fpinacb, forrel, tarragon, barnet, corn-l'allct, 
and chervil. 

The gardeners call fome plants fviall heels in fallets; 
thefe fhould always be cut while in the leed-leat: as 
crefles, muftard, radiih, turnep, fpinacb, and lettuce; 
all which are raifed from feeds fown in drills, or lines, 
from the middle o{ February to the end of March, un¬ 
der glaffesor frames; and thence to the middle of May, 
upon natural beds, warmly expofeJ; and during the 
iummer heats in more fhady places; and afterwards in 
September, as in March, &c.; and laftly, in therigeur 
of the winter, in hot-beds. It they chance to be frozen 
in very (roily weather, putting them in fpring-water 
two hours before they be ufed, recovers them. 

SALLO (Denis de), a French writer, famous for 
being the projetftor of literary journals, was born at 
Paris in 1626. He ftudied the law, and was admitted 
a counfellor in the parliament of Paris in 1652. It 
was in 1664 he fchemed the plan of the Journal des 
Sfavans ; and the year following began to publifh it 
under the name of Sieur de Heronville, which was that 
of his valet de chambre. But he played the critic fo 
feverely, that authors, furprifed at the novelty of fuch 
attack-, retorted fo powerfully, that M. de Sallo, un¬ 
able to weather the (form, after he had publifhed his 
third Journal, declined the undertaking, and turned it 
over to the abbe Gallois; who, without prefuming to 
criticiJe, contented himfelf with merely giving titles, 
and makmg extracts. Such was the origin of literary 
journals, which afterwards fprang up in other countries 
under different titles; and the lucccff of them, under 
judicious management, is a clear proof cf their utility. 

M. de Sallo died in 1669. 

SALLUSTIUS (Caius Crifpus), a celebrated Ro¬ 
man hiltorian, was born at Arrmemum, a city of Italy, 
in the year of Rome 669, and before Chrift 85. His 
education was liberal, and he made the beft ufe of it. 

His Roman Hi (lory in fix books, from the death of 
Sylla to the confpiracy of Catiline, the great work fr< m 
which he chiefly derived his glory among the ancients, 
is unlortunately loft excepting a few fragments ; but 
his two detached pieces of Hiftory which happily re¬ 
main entire, are fuflicient to juftify the great enco¬ 
miums he has received as a writer.—He has had the- 
Angular honour to be twice tranfiated by a royal 
hand: firft by Queen Elizabeth, accord’ng to Camden, 

and 
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S .i u, t.iis and Lcondl y, by the prefent Infant of Spain, whofe 

fMm fins vei ^ on this elegant hiftorian, lately printed in fo- 

lio, is cite of the moll beautiful books that any coun¬ 
try has produced fince the invention of printing. No 
man has inve : ghed more fharply againft the vices of 
his age than this hiftorian ; yet no man had lefs pre- 
tenfiens to virtue than he, His youth was fpent in a 
moll lewd and proflgate manner; and his patrimony 
almoft fquandered away when he had fcarcely taken 
poil’ellion of it. Marcus Varro, a v. rtet of undoubted 
Credit, relates, in a fragment preferved by Aulus Gel- 
lius, that Salluft was adtually caught in bed with Fauf- 
ta the daughter of Sylla, by Milo her hufband; who 
fcottrged him very fev'erely, and did not luffer him to 
depart till he had redeemed his liberty with a confider- 
able fum. A. U. C. 694, he was made queftor, and 
in 702 tribune of the people; in neither of which places 
is he allowed to have acquitted himfelf at all to his ho¬ 
nour. By virtue of his queftorfhip, he obtained an ad- 
rniflion into the fenate ; but was expelled thence by the 
cenfors in 704, on account of his immoral and. debauch¬ 
ed way of life. In the year 705 Ctefar reftored him to 
the dignity of a fenator ; and to introduce him into the 
houfe with a better grace, made him queftor a fecond 
time. In the admmiftration of this office he behaved 
himfelf very fcandaloufly; expofed every thing to fale 
that he could find a purchafer for; and if we may be¬ 
lieve the author of the invedtive, thought nothing wrong 
which he had a mind to do: Nihil non venale habuerit , 
cujus aliquis emptor fuit, nihil non tzqiium et verum duxil, 
quod ipfi facere collilmijfet. In the year 707, when the 
African war was at an end, he was made praetor for 
his fervices to Cos far, and fent to Numidia. Here he 
aided the fame part as Verres had done in Sicily; out- 
rageouily plundered the province; and returned with 
fuch immenfe riches to Rome, that he purchafed a 
molt magnificent building upon mount Quirinal, with 
thofe gardens which to this day retain the name of 
Sallujlian gardens , befides his country houfe at Tivoli. 
How he fpent the remaining part of his life, we have 
no account from ancient writers. Eufebius tells us, 
that he married Terentia, the divorced wife of Cicero; 
and that he died at the age of -50, in the year 710, 
which was about four years before the battle of Adti- 
iini. Of the many things which he wrote, befide his 
Hiftoiies of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars, we 
have fome orations or fpeeches, printed with his frag¬ 
ments. 

SALLY-ports, in fortification, or Pojlern-Gates, 
as they are fometimes called, are thofe under-ground 
paffages which lead from the inner works to the out¬ 
ward ones ; fuch as from the higher flank to the lower, 
or to the tenailles, or the communication from the 
middle of the curtain to the ravelin. When they are 
made for men to go through only, they are made with 
fieps at the entrance and going out. They are aboul 
6 feet wide and 8 4 - feet high. There is alfo a gutter 
or ihore made under the fally-ports, which are in the 
middle of the curtains, for the water which runs down 
the ftreets to pafs into the ditch ; but this can only be 
done when they are wet ditches. When fally-ports 
ferve to carry guns through them for the out-works, 
inftead of making them with fteps, they muft have a 
gradual flope, and be 8 feet wide. 

SALMASIUS (Claudius), a French writer of un- 
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common abilities and immenfe erudition, defeended Salmnfias, 
from an ancient and noble family, and born at or near Salmc. 
Semur in 1596. His mother, who was a prateftant, 
infufed her notions of religion into him, and he at 
length converted his lather: he fettled at Leyden; and 
in 1650 paid a vifit to Chriftina queen of Sweden, who 
is reported to have fhewn him extreordinary marks of 
regard. Upon the violent death of Charles I. of Eng¬ 
land, he was prevailed on by the royal family, then m 
exile, to write a defence of that king; which was an- 
fwered by the famous Milton in 1651, in a work en¬ 
titled Defenfw pro Populo Anglicano contra Claudii Sal- 
mafi't Dejen/ionem Rrgiam. This book was read over 
all Europe; and conveyed fuch a proof of the writer's 
abilities, that he was refpedled even by thofe who hated 
his principles. Salmaiius died in. 1653; and fome 
did not lcruple to fay, that Milton killed him by the 
acutenefs of his reply. His works are numerous, and of 
various kinds;.but the greateft monuments of his learn¬ 
ing are, his Note in Hijiaria Augujhe Scriptores, and his 
Exercitationes Pliniana in Solinum. 

SALMO, the Salmon; a genus of the order of 
abdominales. The head is fmooth, and furnifhed with 
teeth and a tongue; the rays of the gills are from four 
to ten; the back-fin is fat behind; and the belly-fins 
have many rays. There are 29 fpecies; of which the 
moft remarkable are, 

1. The lalar, or common falmon, is a northern fifti, 
being unknown in the Mediterranean fea and other 
warm climates: it is found in France in fome of the 
rivers that empty themfelves into the ocean, and north 
as far as Greenland; they are alfo very common in 
Newfoundland, and the northern parts of North Ame¬ 
rica. Salmons are taken in the rivers of Kamtfchatka; 
but whether they are of the fame fpecies with the Eu¬ 
ropean kind, is not very certain. They are in feveral 
countries a great article of commerce, being cured 
different ways, by falting, pickling, and drying: there 
are ftationary fifheries in Iceland, Norway, and the Bal¬ 
tic ; but we believe no where greater than thofe at Col- 
raine in Ireland ; and in Great Britain at Berwick, and 
in fome of the rivers in Scotland. In the Hiftory of 
Cumberland, we are told that “ they depofit their 
lpawn even on the upper fide of Pooley-bridge, but al¬ 
ways in the ftream of Eamont. At thofe times it is 
not an eafy matter to drive them away by throwing 
ftones at them. They will take a bait of roe, or fmali 
fifh, while upon the rud, or laying their fpawn. We 
have never heard of a falmon or falmon fmelt being feen 
in the lake. They go up the river Derwent in Sep¬ 
tember, through the lake of Baffenthwaite, up the ri¬ 
ver which runs through Kefwick into the vale of St 
John, where they depofit their fpawn in the final! 
ftreams nnd feeders of the lake. The young falmon 
are called falmon fnults, and go down to the fea v/idr 
the firft floods in May.” 

The falmon was known to the Romans, but not to 
the Greeks. Pliny fpeaks of it as a fifh found in the 
rivers of Aquitaine; Aufonius enumerates it among 
thofe of the Mofel. The falmon is a fifh that lives 
both in the fait and frefh waters; quitting the fea at 
certain feafons for the fake of depofiting its fpawn, in 
fecurity, in the gravelly beds of rivers remote from their 
mouths. There are fcarce any difficulties but what 
they will overcome, in order to arrive at places fit for 

their 
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their purpofe : they will afcend rivers hundreds of miles, 
force themfelves again/! the moft rapid dreams, and 
fpiing with amazing agility over cataraifts of feveral 
feet in height. Salmon are frequently taken in the 
Rhine as high up as Bafil; tney gain the fources of the 
Lapland rivers in fpite of their torrent-like currents, 
and furpafs the perpendicular falls of Leixflip, Kennerth, 
and Pont Abergladyn. It may here be proper to con¬ 
tradict the vulgar error, of their taking their tail in their 
mouth when they attempt to leap; fuch as Mr Pennant 
faw.fprung up quite draight,and with a drongtremulous 
motion. 

The falmon is a fi(h fo generally known, that a very 
brief defcription will ferve. The larged we ever heard 
of weighed 74 pounds. The colour of the back and 
fides are grey, fometimes fpotted with black, fome- 
times plain : the covers of the gills arc fubject to the 
fame variety ; the belly filvery ; the nofe fharp-pointed ; 
the end of the under jaw in the males often turns up 
in the form of a hook ; fometimes this curvature is very 
confiderable : it is faid that they lofe this hook when 
they return to the fca. The teeth are lodged in the 
jaws and on the tongue, and are Oender, but very 
fharp ; the tail is a little forked. 

2. The trutta, or fea-trout, migrates like the true 
falmon up feveral of our rivers; fpawns, and returns 
to the fea. That defcribed by Mr Pennant was taken in 
the Tweed below Berwick, June 1769. The fhape 
was more thick than the common trout ; the weight 
three pounds two ounces. The irides diver; the 
head thick, fmooth, and dufky, with a glofs of blue 
and green ; the back of the fame colour, which grows 
fainter towards the fide-line. The back is plain, but 
the ddes, as far as the lateral line, are marked with 
large diftindt irregular fhaped fpots of black: the lateral 
line ftraight; the fides beneath the lmc and the belly, 
are white. Tail broad, and even at the end. The dor- 
fal fin had 12 rays; the peCtoral 14; the ventral 9 ; 
the anal 10. Tne flefh when boiled is of a pale red, 
but well-flavoured. 

3. The fario, or trout; the colours of which vary 
greatly in different waters, and in different feafons. 
Trouts differ alto in fize. One taken in Liynallet, 
Denbighfhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meafured 17 inches, its depth three and three-quarters, 
its weight one pound ten ounces; the head thick; the 
nofe rather fharp; the upper jaw a little longer than 
the lower; both jaws, as well as the head, were c f 
a pale brown, blotched with black ; the teeth /harp 
and ftrong, difpofed in the jaws, roof of the mouth, 
and tongue. The back was du/ky; the fides tinged 
with a purplifh bloom, marked with deep purple l'pots, 
mixed with black above and below the'Gde-line, which 
was ftrait j the belly white. The firft dorfal fin 
was fpotted ; the fpurious fin brown, tipped with 
red ; the peCtotal, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale 
brown ; the edges of the anal fin white ; the tail 
very little forked when extended.—The ftomachs of 
the common trouts are uncommonly thick and muf- 
cular. They feed on the fhcll-fifh of lakes and ri¬ 
vers, as well as on fmall fiili. They likevife take 
into their ftomachs gravel or fmall ftones, to a (Tift 
in comminuting the teftaceous parts of their food. 
The trouts of certain lakes in Ireland, fuch as thefe 
of the province of Galway and fonie others, are re¬ 


markable for the great thickneis of their ftumacL-, 
which, from fome flight refemblance to the oigans of 
digeftion in birds, have been called gizzards ; the Irilb 
name the fpecies that has them giltaroo trouts. Thefe 
ftomachs are fometimes ferved up to table under the 
former appellation. Trouts are mod voracious fifti, and 
afford excellent diverfion to the angler. The paflion for 
the fport of angling is fo great in the neighbourhood of 
London, that the liberty of fifhing in fome of the ftreams 
in the adjacent counties is purchafed at the rate of 10I; 
per annum. Thefe fifh fliift their quarters tofpawn ; and, 
like falmon, make up towards the heads of rivers to 
depofit their roes. The under jaw of the trout is fub- 
jedt, at certain times, to the fame curvature as that of 
the falmon. 

“ It is caught (fay the editors of the Hiftory of 
Cumberland) in very great plenty at all feafons of the 
year; one weighing a pound and a half is an ufual fize, 
though fome are caught of 4 lb. weight. Five or fix 
ounces is a common weight; the largeft are commonly 
the bed for the table, when they cut of a deep falmon 
colour. In the winter months great quantities are potted 
along with the charre, and fent to London, fee. —Thu 
angler, on a favourable day, here enjoys his diverfion 
in higher perfection than in moft places. A trout occa- 
fionaliy ftrays out of the Eamont into the lake, and vice 
verfa, out ot the lake into the river. They are ealily dif- 
tinguifhed by their fpots ; and it is obferved, that a fifli 
taken from its ufual place is not in fo good a condition 
as one ot equal length taken on its own ground ; hence 
it is probable, that they do not emigrate, except when 
dil'eafed or fpawning. Geld fifli (thofe without fpawn) 
are the firmed and beft. They have been taken out of 
a folid piece of ice, in whicn they were frozen, as it 
were in a cafe, perfedtly uninjured, after animprifonment 
of feveral hours.” 

4. The fpecies, called from its colour the ivhite, 
migrates out of the fea into the river E/k in Cumber¬ 
land, from July to September. When dreffed, their 
flefh is red, and moft delicious eating. They have, on 
their firft appearance from the lalt-water, the lemaa 
falmonea , or falmon ioufe adhering to them. They 
have both milt and fpawn ; but no fry has as yet been 
obferved. This is the fifti called by the Scots phinocs.. 
They never exceed a foot in length. The upper jaw 
is a little longer than the lower; in the firft are two 
rows of teeih, in the laft one : on the tongue are fix 
teeth. The back is ftraight; the whole body of an 
e.egant form; the lateral line is ftraight; colour, be¬ 
tween that and the top of the back, dufky and filvery- 
intermixed; beneath the line, of an exquifite wbitenefs; 
firft dorfal fin fpotted with black: tail black, and much 
forked. 

5. The famlet is the leaft of the trout kind; is fre¬ 
quent in the Wye, in the upper part of the Severn, and 
the rivers that run into it, in the north of England, and 
in Wales. It is by feveral imagined to be the fry of the 
falmon; but Mr Pennant diffents from that opinion. 
See his Brit. Zoo!. III. 303. 

This fpecies has a general refemblance to the trout, 
therefore muft be defcribed comparatively. \Jl. The 
head is proportionably narrower, and the mouth kfs 
than that of the trout. 2 dly. Their body is deeper. 3 dly.. 
They feldom exceed fix or feven inches in length ; at 
moft, eight and a half, 4 th'y. The peCLral fins have 
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9 ahno. generally but on: large black fpot, though fometimes 
^ a fingle fmall one attends it; whereas the pe&oial fins 
of the trout are more numeroufly marked, $ihly, The 
ipurious or fat fin on the back is never tipped with red ; 
nor is the edge of the anal fin white. 6 thly, The fpots 
cn the body are fewer, and not fo bright: It is alfo 
marked from the back to the fides with fix or feven 
large bluifh bars; but this is not a certain charafter, as 
i he fame is fometimes found in young trouts. 'Jthly, The 
tail of the famlet is much more forked than that of the 
trout. Thefe fifh are very frequent in the rivers of Scot¬ 
land, where they are called pars. They are alfo common 
in the Wye, where they are known by the name of jhr- 
lings, or lafprings. 

6 . The alpinus, or red charr (umbla minor, or cafe 
charr of Pennant), is an inhabitant of the lakes of the 
north, and of thcife of the mountainous parts of Eu¬ 
rope. It affefts clear and pure waters, and is very rare¬ 
ly known to wander into running dreams, except into 
inch whofe bottom is fimilar to the neighbouring lake. 
It is found in v-aft abundance in the cold lakes on the 
fumm-its of the Lapland Alps, and is almoft the only 
fifh that is met with in any plenty in thofe regions; 
where it would be wonderful how they fubfifted, had 
not Providence fupplied them with innumerable larvae 
of the gnat kind : thefe are food to the fifh, who in- 
their turn are a fupport to. the migratory Lapland¬ 
ers, in their fummer-voyages to the diftant lake. In 
i’uch excurfioBs thofe vacant people find a luxurious 
and ready repafl in thefe fifh, which they drefs and 
eat without the addition of fauces; for exercife and 
temperance render ufelefs the inventions of epicurifftn 
There are bur few lakes in Great Britain that produce- 
this fifh,; and even Miofe not in any abundance. It 
is found in Ullfwater and Windermere in Weftmore- 
land ; in Llyn Quellyn, near the foot of Snowdon ; 
and, before the difcovery of' the copper mines,, in 
thofe of Llynberris; but the mineral ftreams have 
entirely deftroyed the fifh in the lafl lakes. In 
Scotland it is found in Loch Inch, and other neigh¬ 
bouring lakes, and is laid to go into the Spey to 
fpawn. 

“ The largeft and moll beautiful we ever received 
(fays Mr Pennant) were taken in Windermere, and 
were communicated by the Rev Mr Farifh of Carlifle, 
with an account of their natural hiftory, He fent five fpe- 
cimens ; two under the name of the cafe charr, male and 
female; another he called \he>geldcharr, i. e. a charr which 
had not fpawned the preceding feafon, and on that ac¬ 
count is reckoned to be in the greatefl perfection. The 
two others were infcribed, the red charr, the fiher or 
gild charr, the carpia lacus lenaci, Raii Syn. Pife* 66 . 
which lafl are in Weftmoreland diftinguifhed by the-epi¬ 
thet red, by reafon of the flefh affirming a higher colour 
than the other when dreiTed. 

“ The umbla minor, or cafe charr, fpawns about 
Michaelmas, and chiefly in the river Brathv, which 
uniting with another called the Rowthay , about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile above the lake, they both fall into it to¬ 
gether. The Bralhy has a black rocky bottom ; the 
bottom of the Rowthay is abright fand, and into this 
the charr are never obferved to enter. Some of them, 
however, fpawn iu the lake; but always in fuch parts 
of it which are ftony, and referable the channel of the 
Brathr. They are- fuppofed; to be- in the highdl per- 
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feflion about May, and continue fo all the funnier"; s-ifnm. 
yet are rarely caught after April. When they arc w ^ 
fpawning in the river they will take a bait, but at no 
other time ; being commonly taken, as well as the other 
fpec-ies, in what they call breajl-nets, which are in length 
about 24 fathoms, and about five where broadefl.—The 
feafon which the other fpecies fpawn in is from the be¬ 
ginning of January to the end ofMarch. They are ne¬ 
ver known to afeend the rivers, but always in thofe 
parts of the lake which are fpringy, where the bottom 
is fmootli and fandy, and the water warmeft. The fifli- 
ermen judge of this warmth, by obferving that the wa¬ 
ter l'eldom freezes in the places where they fpawn except 
in intenfe frolls, and then the ice is thinner than in other 
parts of the lake. They are taken in greatefl plenty from 
the end of September to the end of November ; at other 
times they are hardly to-be met with. This fpecies is 
much more efleemed for the table than the other, and 
is very delicate when potted. The length of the red 
charr to the divifion in its tail was 12 inches; its big- 
gefl circumference almofl 7. The firft dorfal fin was 
five inches and three-quarters from the tip of its nofe, 
and confuted of 12 branched rays, the firfl of which 
was ihort, the fifth the longeft; the fat fin was very 
fmall. Each of the. five fifh had double noflrils, and 
fin all teeth in the jaws, roof of the mouth, and on the 
tongue.^The jaws of the-cafe, charr ate perfectly even ; 
on the contrary, thofe of the red charr were unequal, the 
upper jaw being the broadeft, and the teeth hung over 
the lower, as might be perceived on palling the finger 
over them.—The geld or barren charr was rather more 
{lender than the others, as being without fpawn. The 
back was of- a gfofiy- dufky blue; the fides filvery, mixed 
with blue, fpotted with pale red ; the fides of the belly 
were of a pale red, tire bottom white. The tails of 
each bifurcated. 

7. The thymallus, or grayling, haunts clear and ra¬ 
pid ftreams, and particularly thofe that flow through 
mountainous countries. It is found in the rivers of 
Derbyfhire ; in fomeof thofe of the north ; in the Tame 
near Ludlow; in. the Lug, and other ftreams near Leo- 
minfter; and in the river near Chriftchurch, Hamp- 
fhire. It is alfo very common in Lapland : the inha¬ 
bitants make ufe of the guts of this fifh inftead of ren¬ 
net, to make the cheefe which they get from the milk 
of the rein-deer. It is a voracious fifh, rifes freely to 
the fly, and will very eagerly take a bain. It is a very 
fwift fwinomer, and disappears like the tranfient paflage 
of a fhadow, from whence we believe it derived the 
name of umbra . 

Effitgienfque ocubs celeri kvis umbra natatu.. Aufon. 

The umbra fwift efcapes the quickelt eye. 

Thymalus. and thymus are names, bellowed crn it on ac¬ 
count of the imaginary Rent, compared by fome- to that 
of thyme; but we never could, perceive any particular 
fnaelh It is a fiflj of an elegant form; lefs deep than that 
of a trout: the larg-efl we ever heal'd of was taken near 
Ludlo w, which was about half a yard long, and : weigh¬ 
ed four pounds fix ounces ; but this, was a very rare iri¬ 
ft ance. The irides are filvery, tinged with yellow : the 
teeth very minute, feared in the' jaws and the roof of 
the month, but none on the tongue : the head is dufky ; 
the covers of the gills of a gloffy green : the back and 
fides of a fine fiLvery, grey; but when the fifh is juft 
4 taken, 
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Salmon, taken, varied flightly with blue and gold; the fide-line 
is ftraight: the Icales are large, and the lower edges 
dulky, forming ftraight rows from head to tail: the. 
tail is much forked. 

' 8. The eperlanus, or fmelt, inhabits the feas of the 
northern parts of Europe, and probably never is found 
as far fouth as the Mediterranean : the Seine is one of 
the French rivers which receive it ; but whether it is 
found fouth of that, we have not at prefent authority 
to Tay. If we can depend on the obfcrvations of na¬ 
vigators, who generally have too much to think of to 
attend to the minutiae of natural hiftory, thefe fifti are 
taken in the Straits of Magellan, and of a molt fur- 
prifing fize, feme meafuring 20 inches in length and 
8 tn circumference. They inhabit the feas that svafti 
thefe -iflands the whole year, and never go very remote 
from fhore except when they afeend the rivers. It is 
remarked in certain rivers, that they appear a long 
time before they fpawn, being taken in gfeat abun¬ 
dance in November, December, and January, in the 
Thames and Dee, but in others not till February ; 
and in March and April they fpawn ; after which 
they all return to the fait water, and are not feen in 
the rivers till the next feafon. It has been obferved 
that they never go into the Merfey as long as there 
is any fnow-water in the river. Thefe fifh vary great¬ 
ly in fize ; but the Jargeft we ever heard of was 13 
inches long, and weighed half a pound. They have a 
very particular feent, from whence is derived one of 
their Englifh names , fmelt, i. e. fmell it. That of 
/parting, which is ufed in Wales and the north of Eng¬ 
land, is taken from the French fperlan. There is a 
wonderful difagreement in the opinion of people in 
refpeft to the Icent of this fifh : fome affert it flavours 
of the violet; the Germans, for a very different rea- 
fon, diftinguifh it by the elegant title of Jllnlfi/cb .— 
Smelts are often fold in the ftreets of London fplit 
and dried. They are called dried /partings; and are 
recommended as a relifh to a glafs of wine in the morn¬ 
ing. It is a fifh of a very beautiful form and colour ; 
the head is tranfparent, and the fbin in general fo thin, 
that with a good microfcope the blood may be obferv¬ 
ed to circulate. The irides are filvery ; the pupil of a 
full black ; the under jaw is the longeft : in the front of 
the upper jaw are four large teeth ; thofe in the fides of 
both are fmall; in the roof of the mouth are two rows 
of teeth ; on the tongue two others of large teeth. The 
Icales are fmall, and readily drop off: the tail confifts 
of 19 rays, and is forked. The colour of the hack is 
whitilh, with a caft of green, beneath which it is varied 
with blue, and then fucceeds a beautiful glofs of a fil¬ 
very hue. 

9. The lavaretus, or gwiniad, is an inhabitant of 
feveral of the lakes of the Alpine parts of Europe. 
Ix is found in thofe of Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy ; 
of Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Scotland ; in thofe 
of Ireland, and of Cumberland ; and in Wales, in that 
of Llyntegid, near Bala, in Merionethfhire, It is the 
fame with the ferra of the lake of Geneva ; the fcheliy 
of Hulfe-water ; the pollen of Lough Neagh ; and the 
vangis and juvengis of Loch Mahon. In Scotland, 
there is a tradition that it was firft introduced there by 
their beauteous but unfortunate queen, Mary Stuart ; 
and as in her time the Scotch court was much Frenchi¬ 
fied, it feems likely that the name was derived from the 
Vox.. XVJ. 


French vendoife, a u dace;” to which a flight oble:vev Sa’m. n 
might be tempted to compare it from the whitenefs of y, 
its icales. The Britifh name gnuinidd, or whiting, was 
bellowed upon it for the fame reafen. It is a gregari¬ 
ous fifh, and approaches the fhores in vaft fhoals in 
fpring and in fummer; which proves in many places a 
blefled relief to the poor of inland countries, in foe fame 
degree as the annual return of the herring is to foofe 
who inhabit the coafts. Between 7009 and 8000 have 
been taken at one draught. The gwiniad is a fill) of 
an infipid tafle, and muft be eaten foot), for it will not 
keep long; thofe that choofe to preferve them do it 
with fait. They die very foon after they are taken. 

Their fpawning feafon in Llyntegid is in December. 

The largeft gwiniad we ever heard of weighed between 
three and four pounds : foe head is fmall, fmooth, and 
of a dufky hue: the eyes very large; the pupil of a 
deep blue: the nofe blunt at the end ; the jaws of equal 
length : the mouth fmall and toothlefs ; the branchiof- 
tegous rays nine : the covers of the gills filvery, pow¬ 
dered with black. The back is a little arched, and 
flightly carinated ; the colour, as far as the lateral line, 
is glefled with deep blue and purple; but towards the 
lines aflumes a filvery caft, tinged with gold ; beneath 
which thofe colours entirely prevail. The tail is very 
much forked: the feales are large, and adhere clofely 
to the body. 

SALMON, in ichthyology. See Salmo, n° 1. 

Salmon-F/ hery. See Saltrwn-Fi smart. 

SALON, or Saloon, in architecture, a lofty, fpacious 
fort of hall, vaulted at top, apd ufually comprehending 
two ftories, with two ranges of windows. 

The falon is a grand room in the middle of a build¬ 
ing, or at the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or 
fides, are all to have a fymmetry with each other ; 
and as it ufually takes up the height of two ftories, 
its ceiling, Davilcr obferves, ihould be with a moderate 
fweep. 

The falon is a ftate-room much ufed in the palaces 
in Italy ; and from thence foe mode came to us. Am- 
bafladors, and other great vifitors, are ufually received 
in the falon. 

It is fometimes built fquare,fometimes round or oval, 
fometimes oClagonal, as at Marly, and fometimes in 
other forms. 

SALONA, a fea-port town of Dalmatia, feated on 
a bay of the gulph of Venice. It was formerly a very 
confiderable place, and its ruins fliow that it was 10 
miles in circumference. It is 18 miles north of Spa- 
latto, and fubjedt to Venice. It is now a wretched Fortis’s 
village, preferving few diflinguifhable remains of its an- Travels in¬ 
dent i'plendor. Doubtlefs foe two laft ages have de- to -Dalma- 
ftroyed all that had efcaped the barbarity of the north- tia * 
ern nations that demcliihed it. In a valuable MS. re¬ 
lation of Dalmatia, written by thefenator Giambattifta 
Guiftiniani, about the middle of foe iCth century, 
there is a hint of what exifted at that time. “ The no¬ 
bility, grandeur, and magnificence of foe city of Salona, 
may be imagined from foe vaults and arches of the 
wonderful theatre, which are feen at this day ; from 
the vaft ftenes of the fineft marble, which lies icattered 
on, and buried in the fields ; from foe beautiful column 
of three pieces of marble, which is.ftill Handing in the 
place where they fay the arfenal was, towards the fea- 
Ihore; and from the many arches of furprifing beauty, 

4 I fop- 
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Salonichi fupported by very Tiigh marble columns; the height of 
'Salfette arc ^ ies ' s a (lone-throw, and above them there was an 
aquedu£>, which reached from Salona to Spalatro. 
There are to be feen many ruins and veftiges of large 
palaces, and many ancient epitaphs may be read on fine 
marble donesj but the earth, which is increafed, has bu¬ 
ried the moil ancient (tones, and the moil valuable 
things.” E. Long. 17.29. N. Lat. 44. 10. 

SALONICHI, formerly called Thejfalonica , a fea- 
port town of Turkey in Europe, and capital of Mace¬ 
donia, with an archbiihop’s fee. It is ancient, large, 
populous, and rich, being about 10 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. It is a place of great trade, carried on principal¬ 
ly by the Greek Chriliians and Jews, the former of 
which have 30 churches, and the latter as many fyna- 
gogues; the Turks alfo have a fewmofques. It is fur- 
rounded with walls, flanked with towers, and defended 
on the land fide by a citadel, and near the harbour with 
three forts. It was taken from the Venetians by the 
'Turks in 143 x. The principal merchandize is filk. 
It is feated at the bottom of a gulph of the fame name, 
partly on the top, and partly on the fide of a hill, 
near the river Vardar. E. Long. 23. 13. N. Lat. 
40. 41. 

SALSES, a very ftrong caftle of France, in Rouf- 
fillon, on the confines of Languedoc. It was taken 
from the Spaniards by the French in 1642 ; and is 
feated on a lake of the fame name, among mountains, 
10 miles north of Perignan. E. Long. 3.0. N. Lat. 
43 - 35 - 

SALSETTE, an ifland of the Ead Indies, adjacent 
to Bombay, from which it is in one place divided only 
by a narrow pafs fordable at low water. It is about 
26 miles long, and eight or nine broad. The foil is 
rich, and by proper cultivation capable of producing 
any thing that will grow in tropical climates. It is 
every where well watered, and when in the pofleffion of 
the Portuguefe furnifhed fuch quantities of rice, that it 
was called the Granary of Goa. It abounds alfo in all 
kinds of provifions, and has great plenty of game, both 
of the four-footed and feathered kind. It has pretty 
high mountains ; and there is a tradition that the whole 
was thrown up from the bottom of the fea: in confirma¬ 
tion of which it is faid, that on the top of the higheft 
hill there was found, fome years ago, a (lone anchor, 
fuch as was anciently ufed by the inhabitants of that 
country. Here we meet with the ruins of a place called 
Canara, where there are excavations of rocks, fuppofed 
to be contemporary with thofe of Ei.ephan.ta. They 
are much more numerous, but not comparable to the 
former either in bignefs or workmanfliip. 

The ifland of Salfette lately formed part of the Por¬ 
tuguefe dominions in India. It ought to have been 
ceded to the Englifh along with Bombay, as part of 
the dower of Catharine of Li (bon, efpoufed to Charles 
II. The fulfilment of this article, however, being eva¬ 
ded, the ifland remained in pofleffion of the Portuguefe ; 
and notwithllanding the little care they took of it, 
the revenue of it was valued at 60,coo 1 . Such was 
the negligence of the Portugufe government that 
they took no care to fortify it againll the attacks of 
the Marattas, from whofe dominions Salfette was only 
feparated by a very narrow pafs fordable at low wa¬ 
ter. Here they had only a miferable redoubt of no 
ccnfeqnence, ti}l, on the appearance of an approaching 


war with the Marattas, they began to build another, Salfola. 
which indeed would have anfwered the purpofe of pro- 
tefling the ifland, provided the Marattas had allowed 
them to finilh it. This, however, was not their inten¬ 
tion. They allowed them indeed to go quietly on with 
their works, till they faw them almoft completed, when 
they came and took pofleffion of them. The Marattas 
thus became dangerous neighbours to the Englifh at 
Bombay, until it was ceded to the latter by the treaty 
concluded with thefe people in 1780. E. Long. 72. 15. 

N. Lat. 19. o. 

SALSOLA, Glass-wort : A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 12th order,, 
Holoracea. The calyx is pentaphyllous; there is no 
corolla; the capfule is monofpermous, with a fcrewed 
feed. 

The fpecies are, 1. The kali, which grows naturally 
in the fait marfhes in divers parts of England. It is 
an annual plant, which rifes above five or fix inches 
high, fending out many fide branches, which fpread 
on every fide, garnifhed with fhort awl-(haped leaves; 
which are flefliy, and terminate in acute fpines. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the branches, to 
which they fit clofe, and are encompaffed by fliort 
prickly leaves j they are fmall, and of an herbaceous 
colour. The feeds are wrapped up in the empalement 
of the flower, and ripen in autumn ; foon after which 
the plant decays. 2. The tragus grows naturally on the 
fandy fhores of thefouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 

This is alfo an annual plant, which fends out many 
diffufed (talks, garnifhed with linear leaves an inch 
long, ending with fliarp fpines. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the (talks in the fame manner as thofe 
of the former; their empalements are blunt, and not 
fo clofely encompafled with leaves as thofe of the other, 

3. The foda, rifes with herbaceous (talks near three 
feet high, fpreading wide. The leaves on the princi¬ 
pal (talk, and thofe on the lower part of the branches, 
are long, (lender, and have no fpines ; thofe on the 
upper part of the (talk and branches are (lender, (hort, 
and crooked. At the bale of the leaves-are produced 
the flowers, which are fmall, and hardly perceptible; 
the empalement of the flower afterwards encompaffes 
the capiule, which contains one cochleated feed. 4. 

The vermiculata grows naturally in Spain.; This hath- 
fhrubby perennial (talks, which rife three or four feet 
high, (ending out many fide-branches, garnifhed with 
flelhy, oval, acute-pointed leaves, coming out in cinders 
from the fide of the branches ; they are hoary, and have 
(tiff prickles. The flowers are produced from between 
the leaves toward the ends of the branches; they are fo 
fmall as fcarce to be dilcerned, unlefs they are clofely 
viewed. The feeds are like thofe of the other kinds. 5. 

The rofacea grows naturally in Tartary. This is an an¬ 
nual plant, whofe flalks are herbaceous, and feldom rife 
more than five or fix inches high. The leaves are awl- 
(haped, ending in acute points ; the empalements of the 
flo wers fpread open : the flowers are fmall, and of a rofe 
colour, but foon fade : the feeds are like thofe of the 
other forts. 

All the forts of glafs-wort are fometimes promifcu- 
oufly ufed for making the fal kali, but it is the third 
fort which is edeemed bed for this purpofe. The man¬ 
ner of making it is as follows : Having dug a trench 

near 
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rear the Tea, they place laths acrofs It, on which they lay 
the herb in heaps, and, having made a fire below, the 
liquor, which runs out of the herbs, drops to the bot¬ 
tom, which at length thickening, becomes fal kali, 
which is partly of a black, and partly of an alh-colour, 
very (harp and corrofive, and of a faltilh tafte. This, 
when thoroughly hardened, becomes like a done ; and 
in that ftate is tranfported to different countries for 
making of glafs. 

SALT, one of the great divifions of natural bodies, 
but which has never yet been accurately defined. The 
charaderiftic marks of fait have ufually been reckoned 
its power of affeding the organs of talle, and being fo¬ 
luble in water. But this will not diftinguifh fait from 
quicklime, which alfo affeds the fenfe of tafte, and 
diffolves in water; yet quicklime has been univerfally 
reckoned an earth, and not a lalt. The only diftin- 
guifhing property of falts, therefore, is their cryftalli- 
zation in water: however, this does not belong to all 
falts; for the nitrous and marine acids, though allowed 
on all hands to be falts, are yet incapable of cryftalliza- 
tion, at leaft by any method hitherto known. Several 
of the impeded neutral falts alfo, fuch as combinations 
of the nitrous, muriatic, and vegetable acids, with 
fome kinds of earths, cryftallize with very great diffi¬ 
culty. However, by the addition of fpirit of wine, or 
fome other fubftances which abforb part of the water, 
keeping the liquor in a warm place, &c. all of them 
may be reduced to cryftals of one kind or other. Salt, 
therefore, may be defined a fubftance affedling the or¬ 
gans of tafte, foluble in water, and capable of cryftal- 
lization, either by itfelf or in conjunction with fome 
other body; and, univerfally, every fait capable of be¬ 
ing reduced into a folid form, is alfo capable of cryftal- 
lization/ifr fe. Thus the clafs of faline bodies will be 
fufficiently diftingtiifhed from allothers: for quicklime, 
though foluble in water, cannot be cryftallized without 
addition either of fixed air or fome other acid; yet ic 
is moft commonly found in a folid ftate. The precious 
ftones, bafaltes, See. though fuppofed to be formed by 
cryftallization, are neverthelefs diftinguifhed from falts 
by their infipidity and infolubility in water. 

But acids and alkalis, and combinations of both, when 
in a concrete form, are falts, and of the pureft fort. Hence 
we conclude, that the bodies, to which the name of falls 
more properly belongs, are the concretions of thofe fub¬ 
ftances; which are accordingly called acid falls , alkaline 
falts, and neutralfalts. Theie laft are combinations of acid 
and alkaline falts, in fuch proportion as to render the 
compounds neither four nor alkaline to the tafte. This 
proportionate combination is called faturation : thus the 
common kitchen-falt is a neutral fait, compol'ed of marine 
acid and mineral alkali combined together to the point 
of faturation. The appellation of neutral falts is alfo 
extended to denote all thole combinations of acids, and 
any other fubftance with which they can unite, fo as to 
lofe, wholly or in great meafure, their acid properties. 

But although this general definition of falts is com¬ 
monly received, yet there are many writers, efpecially 
mineralogifts, who confine the denomination of falts in 
the manner we firft mentioned, viz. to thofe fubftances 
only which, befides the general properties of falts, have 
the power of cryftallizing, that is, of arranging their 
particles fo as to form regularly-lhaped bodies, called 
crffals, when the water fuperfluous to their concrete ex- 
iftence has been evaporated. 
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The ancient chemifts afferted that fait was one o* 
the component principles of metals, and indeed cf 
every thing elfe: a dodrine which was attempted to 
be revived by the late Dr Price of Guildford, who 
thought it probable that the bafis of all impeded me¬ 
tals is faline, becaufe Mr Scheele had lately extraded a 
real acid from arfenic, which, by the addition of a pro¬ 
per quantity of phlogifton, becomes a femimetal. But 
here the argument will hold only with regard to the fe- 
mimetals, all of which are volatile in the fire, and 
therefore may poffibly have a volatile bafts, fuch as all 
acids are in fome degree: but fome of the imperfed 
metals, as tin and copper, may be reduced to a calx 
equally refradory with quicklime itfelf; and even zinc, 
though volatile in clofe veffels, is yet capable of being 
reduced to an exceedingly refradory calx called flowers 
of zinc; and it is to be obferved, that the regulus of 
arfenic, even in its moft perfed metalline form, cannot 
be calcined like other metals. The common opinion 
that metals have an earthy, rather than a faline bafis, 
feems to be well founded. 

The origin of falts is very much, or rather totally, 
unknown. Some eminent chemifts, particularly Stahl, 
have fuppofed that the number of fubftances truly and 
elfentially faline is very fmall; nay, that there is but 
one faline principle in nature. This principle they 
fuppofe to be the vitriolic acid, as being the moft fim- 
ple and indeftrudible of them all. Stahl delivers his 
opinion on this fubjed in the following words: “ That 
he confiders the vitriolic acid as the only fubftance ef- 
fentially faline; as the only faline principle which, by 
uniting more or lefs intimately with other fubftances 
that are not faline, is capable of forming an innumera¬ 
ble multitude of other faline matter, which nature and 
art fhew us; and, fecondly, that this faline principle is 
a fecondary principle, compofed only by the inti¬ 
mate union of two primary principles, water and 
earth. 

In fupport of this theory Mr Macquer argues in 
the following manner: “ Every true chemift will eafily 
difeover that this grand idea is capable of comprehend¬ 
ing by its generality, and of conceding together, all 
the phenomena exhibited by faline fubftances. But we 
mull at the fame time acknowledge, that when we exa¬ 
mine the proofs upon which it is founded, although it 
has a great appearance of truth by its confiltency with 
the principles of chemiftry, and with many phenomena, 
yet it is not fupported by a fufficient number of fads 
and experiments to afeertain its truth. We might here 
examine what degree of probability ought to be grant¬ 
ed to this theory of falts ; but this could not be pro¬ 
perly accomplifhed, without entering into long details, 
and penetrating into the depths of chemiftry. We are 
therefore obliged to relate only what is moft elfential to 
be known concerning ibis grand hypothefts. We may 
perceive at once, that the former of thofe propofitions, 
upon which is founded the theory which we mentioned, 
cannot be demonftrated, unlefs it be previoufly proved 
that every faline matter, excepting pure vitriolic acid, is 
nothing but this fame acid differently modified, the pri¬ 
mary properties of which are more or lefs altered or dif- 
guifed by the union contraded with other fubftances. 
But we confefs, that chemifts are not capable of proving 
decifively this opinion ; which, however, will appear 
very probable from the following reftedions. 

“ Firft, of all faline matters known, none isfo ftrong, 
4 I 2 fo 
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Silt, fo unalterable* fo eminently poflefled of faline proper- 
ties, as vitriolic acid.” 

The vitriol'c acid, when combined with other fub¬ 
ftances, forms vitriolic falts, which vary both in fpe- 
cific names and properties according to the various 
fubftances with which the acid is combined. Thus the 
vitriolic acid, combined with mineral alkali, forms the 
fait called Glauber's felt, or fat mirabile. When it is 
combined with calcareous earths, it forms vitriolic falts 
with bales of calcareous earth, which are commonly, 
called felenites. When combined with argillaceous 
earths, it forms alum. When combined with metals, 
it forms vitriolic falts with metallic bafes, to which the 
general name vitriols is given ; and in commerce are 
commonly called copperas. The vitriols principally nfed 
are* J. The martial vitriol; called alio Engbjh vitriol, 
green vitriol, or greets copperas, which is a combination 
of vitriolic acid with iron. 2. The vitriol of copper, 
called alio blue vitriol, Cyprian vitriol, or blue copperas; 
which is a combination of vitriolic acid and copper. 
3. The vitriol of zinc, called alfo white copperas, and 
Gojlar vitriol, which is a combination of the fame acid 
with a femimetal called zinc* It is a property peculiar 
to the vitriolic acid, that all the combinations of it, 
with thofe fubftances with which it can form neutral 
felts, are fufceptible of chryftallization. 

. “ Secondly, Amongft the other faline fubftances, 
thofe which appear moft aftive andmoft limple, as ni¬ 
trous and marine acids, are ,\t the fame time thofe whofe 
properties rhoft referable the properties of vitriolic 
acid.” 

The nitrous acid, combined with all the fubftances 
with which it can mix, forms faline fubftances, in gene¬ 
ral called nitrous falts; fpecifying each particular fait 
by the name of the fubftance united to the acid. Thus 
nitrous acid, with fired vegetable alkali, forms a faline 
fubftance called nitre, or fait petre. With mineral al¬ 
kali, forms cubic or quadrangular nitre. When mixed 
with metallic fubftances, forms metallic nitres, which 
are fpecified nitre af gold; nitre offiver, or lunar nitre, 
lunar cryfals, and cryftals of fiver, nitrous cryfals of 
mercury ; nitre of copper, 8 c c. 

“ Thirdly, We may give to vitriolic acid many of 
the charafteriftic properties of nitrous acid, by com¬ 
bining it in a certain manner with the inflammable prin¬ 
ciple, as we fee in the volatile fulpbureous acid; and 
even, according to an experiment of Mr Piech,'related 
in a memoir concerning the origin of nitre, which 
gained the prize of the academy of Berlin, vitriolic 
t-cid, mixed with vegetable and animal matters fufcepti¬ 
ble of fermentation, is really transformed into a ni¬ 
trous acid by tire putrefaction of thel'e matters. See 
Chemistry, n° 720. 

Fourthly, The marine acid, although its princi¬ 
ples are lefs known than thofe of the nitrous acid, may 
be approximated to the character of vitriolic and ni¬ 
trous acids by certain methods. This acid, after it 
has been treated with tin and other metallic matters, 
is capable of forming ether with fpirit of wine, as vi¬ 
triolic acid does, which it cannot do in its natural (late; 
and when iron is diffolved in it* it feems to be approxi¬ 
mated to the nature of nitrous acid. Reciprocally 
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the approximation of vitriolic acid to the char after of S»h. 
marine acid feems not impoffible. Having once diftil- 
led very pare vitriolic acid upon a confiderable quantity 
of white arfenic, I was ftruck with a ftrong fmell like that 
of marine acid, which was not either that of arfenic or 
of vitriolic acid; for this has no fmell when it is pure.” 

The marine acid, combbed with various matters, 
forms marine falts, or fimply felts, fpecified by the 
names of their particular bafes. The fea-falt or kit¬ 
chen fait, and fol gem, are combinations of marine acid 
and mineral alkali. When this acid is combined with 
volatile alkali, it forms fal ammoniac (a.) With metals 
it forms metallic falts, called fait of gold, fait of copper , 

See. according to the various metals combbed with the 
acid. The fait of filver is alfo called luw cornea; the 
felt of lead is often called plumbum corneum; and the 
felts of antimony, and of arfenic, are known by the 
names of butter of antimony, and butter of arfenic. 

“ Fifthly, Oily vegetable acids become fo much 
ftronger, and. more funilar to vitriolic acid, as they 
are more perfeftly deprived of their oily principle, by 
combining them with alkalis, earihs, or metals ; and 
afterwards by feparating them from thefe fubftances. 
by diftillation, and efpecially by frequently repeating 
thefe operations. They might perhaps be reduced to 
a pure vitriolic acid, by continuing fufluiently this 
method: and reciprocally, vitri lie and nitrous acids, 
weakened by water, and treated with much oily mat¬ 
ters, or ft ill better with fp m of wbe, acquire rhe 
characters of vegetable acids. We may fee a remark¬ 
able inllance of this in Mr Pott’s diflertation De arido 
nitrivinofo. [[The moft remarkable experiment in which 
is related under the article Chemistry, n° 781.3 

M Sixthly, the properties of fixed alkalis feem to 
be very different from thofe of acids in general, and 
confequently of vitriolic acid. Yet if we coofider that 
a large quantity of earth enters their competition;: 
that much of it may be f.parated by repeated folutions 
and calcinations; and alfo, that by depriving thefe 
feline fubftances of their earthy principles, they be¬ 
come lefs fixed, more deliquefeent, and, in a word, 
more fimilar to vitriolic acid in this refpeft ;—we fhall 
not think it improbable, that fixed, alkalis owe their 
faline properties to a faline principle, of the nature of 
vitriolic acid, but much difguifed by the quantity of 
earth, and probably of inflammable principle, to which 
it is united in thefe combinations. The properties of 
volatile alkalis, and the transformation of fixed alkali, 
or of its materials, into volatile alkali in putrefa&ion, 
and in feveral diftillations, feem to fhow fufficiently 
that they are matters effentially faline, as fixed alkalis 
are, and that their volatility which diftinguifhes them 
proceeds from their containing a lefs quantity of earth, 
but more attenuated, and a,portion of ver.y iubtile and 
volatile oil, which enters their compofition. [[Forfome 
other particulars relating to the tranfmutation of felts, 
fee Chemistry, n 0, 784.] 

“ Befitles thefe principal fafts, there are many 
others, too numerous to be even flightly mentioned 
here; they may be found fcattered in the works of che- 
mifts, particularly of Stahl. But perfons who would 
coiled and compare all the experiments relating to this 

fubjeft. 
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* a j Ammoniacal felts is alfo a general name given to all neutral felts compofed of an acid faturated with a, 
volatile alkali. , 
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fubjedt, ought to know, that many of them are not 
fufficiently afcertained; and that perhaps a greater 
number of them have not been fufficiently profecuted, 
and are, properly fpeaking, only begun. We mutt 
even acknowledge, that many of tliofe experiments 
which we have mentioned, have not been fufficiently 
profecuted. 

“ The fecond fundamental propofition of the theory 
of falts, namely, * That the vitrio ic acid is com¬ 
pounded of only the aqueous and earthy principles,’ 

is, like the firft, fupported by many (aids which give 
it a degree of probability, but which do not amount 
to a complete dynondration. This propofition may 
be fupported by the following contiderations. 

“ bird, Experience conltaudy (hews, that the pro¬ 
perties of compound bodies are always the refult of 
thofe of the component parts of thefe bodies, or ra¬ 
ther they are the properties of thefe component bodies 
modified by one an ther. 

“ Thus, if a body be compofed of two principles, 
one of which is fixed, and the other volatile, it will have 
a lets degree of fixity than the former, and a lets vola¬ 
tility than the latter. If it be compofed of two prin¬ 
ciples, one of which is fpecifically heavier than the 
other, its fpecific gravity will be greater than that of 
one of them and lefs than that of the other. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to all the other effential 
properties, excepting thole which detlroy each other; 
as, for inltance the tendency to combination, or the 
diflblvingpower; for thefe latter pioperties are weak¬ 
ened fo much more in the compounds as their prin¬ 
ciples are more ttrongly united, and in more j utt pro¬ 
portion. 

“ .We obferve, neverthelefs, that the properties of 
compound bodies are not always exactly intermediate 
betwixt the properties of the component bodies; for, 
to produce this mean, the quantities of each of the 
component parts mull be equal, which is the cafe in 
few or no compounds. 

“ Befides, tome particular circumft nces in the 
manner in which the principle-, unite with one another, 
contribute mote or lei's to alter the rclult of the com¬ 
bined properties: for inltance, experience flnws, that 
when feve:al bodies, particular!) metal-, are united 
together, the fpecific gravities of which are well 
known, the allay formed by Iuch union has not the 
precife ipecific gravity which ought to refulr trom the 
proportion of the allayed fubftances; but that in feme 
allays it is greater and in others lefs. But we are 
certain, on the other fide, that thefe differences are 
too inconfiderable to prevent our dilhnguiihing the 
properties of the principles in the compounds which 
they form, el'pecially when they have very difiere..t 
properties. 

“ Thefe things being premifed, when we examine 
well the properties of vitriolic acid, we (hall eafily 
find that they partake ot the properties of the aqueous 
and of the earthy principles. 

“ Firlt, When the acid is as pure as we can hove 

it, it fi like the pure.t water and the purelt vitrifiable 
earhs, tree from colour or fmeil, and perfectly tranf- 
parent. 

“ Secondly, Although we cannot deprive the vitri¬ 
olic acid of all the water fuperabundaut to its faline 
effcnce, and therefore its precile fpecific gravity has 
Uot been determined, we know that when it is well 
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concentrated, it is more than twice as heavy as pure 
water, and much lefs heavy than any earthy fubftance. 

“ Thirdly, This acid is much kfs fixed than any 
pure eartli, fince, however well it may be concen¬ 
trated, it may always be entirely diddled; for which 
purpofe a much ffronger degree of heat is requifitc 
than for the diftillation of pure water. 

“ Fourthly, We do not know the degree of folidity 
of viiriolic acid, or the adhefion of aggregation, which 
its integrant parts have one to another, becaufe for this 
purpoie the vitriolic acid ought to be deprived of all 
iuperabundant water: but if we judge of it by the fo* 
lid confidence of this acid when highly concentrated, 
as we fee from the vitriolic acid called glacial , the in. 
tegrant parts of this acid feem fufceptible of a much 
ftronger adhefion than thofe of pure water; but much 
lefs than thofe of earth, as we fee from the inftance cf 
hard (tones. 

“ Fifthly, The union which this acid contrails with 
water and with earths, fhows that thefe fubftances en¬ 
ter into its competition; for we know, that in general 
compounds are difpofed to unite fuperabundantly with 
the principles which compofe them. All thefe proper- 
ties of vitriolic acid, which fo fenftbly partake, and 
much more than any other acid, of the properties of 
earth and of water, are (ufficient to induce us to believe 
that it is compoied of thei’e two principles; but it 
has one very eminent property, which is common with 
it to neither vater nor pure earth, which is, its violent, 
arid corrofive talte. This property is fufficient to rail- 
doubts, il we could not explain it (rum principles, 
which feem certain and general, relating to the combi¬ 
nation ut bodies. 

“We obl'erve, then, concerning the property now in 
queftion, that is, ot tade in general, that it can only 
be conlidered as an irritation made upon the organs of 
talte by (apid bodies; and if we refledt attentively up¬ 
on it, we (hall be convinced, that no fubdancc that is 
not imprelled by home impulte. can irritate or agitate 
our lenfibie organs, but by a peculiar force of its in¬ 
tegrant parts, or by their tendency to combination; 
that is, by their diilolvmg power. According to this 
notion, tlte tafte it bouies, or the impieffi n made up¬ 
on oui lenfibie oi.gai.s by their tendency to combination, 
or by their dillolving power, are the lame property; 
and we ice according!), that every iolvent ha-, a tade, 
which is fo mu h more drong as its diffolving power is 
greater; that thole whole tafte is fo violent that it 
amounts to acrimony, corroiion, and cautlicity, when 
app.ied to any other ot the (enlible parts of our body 
he tides the organs of tafte, excite, in them itch.ng and 
pain. 

“ This being premifed, the queftion if, How earth, 
in which we perceive no tafte nor diffolving power, and 
water, which has but a very weak diffolving power, and 
little or no tafte, lhould form by their combination a 
lubftance, iuch as the vitriolic acid is, powerfully cor- 
rotive and fifty em? 

“ To conceive this, let us confiucr, firft, that every 
part ot matter has a power by v Inch it combines, or 
tends to combine, with other parts . f matter. Second¬ 
ly, that tins iorce, the effehs of which ai e perceptible, 
in chemical operations, only among the very (mail mo¬ 
lecules, or the integrant and conftituent parts of bodies, 
feems proportionable to the deniity or fpecific gravity 
of thelc parts. Thirdly, that this lame force is limited 
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Pttlt. in every integrant molecule of matter: that if we con- by the decifive means employed in chemical demonftra- Skit 
fider this three as not fatisfied, and confequently as a tions, namely, by decompofition and recompofition: 

Ample tendency to combination, it is the greatelt pof- thus, if we could reduce vitriolic acid to earth and \va- 
fible in an integrant molecule of matter perfettly infu- ter, and make that acid by combining together thefe 
lated, or attached to nothing; and is the fmalleft pof- two principles, this theory would ceafe to be a fyftem. 

Able, or none, when it is fatisfied by its intimate combi- and would become a demonftrated truth. But we mull 
nation with other parts capable of exhaufting ail its ac- confefs, that this theory is lefs fupported by experiment 
tion; its tendency being then changed into adhefion. than by argument, from the many difficulties that are 
“ Hence we may inter, that the integrant parts of inevitable in fuch enquiries. For on one fide, we know 
the earthy principle have effentially, and like all the that the Ampler bodies are, the more difficult is their 
other parts of matter, a force of tendency to union, or decompofition; and on the other fide, the fttonger the 
of cohefion in union, according to their condition; that aggregation is, the greater is the difficulty of making it 
as this earthy principle has a much more confiderable enter into a new combination. Thus, as vitriolic acid 
denfity or fpecific gravity than all other Ample bodies is very fimple, fince it is a compound of the firft order, 
that we know, we may probatjly prefume that its pri- it ought ftrongly to refill decompofition; and as the 
mary integrant molecules have a more confiderable aggregation of pure earth is the firmeft that we know, 
force of tendency to union, in the fame proportion, it cannot eafily be made to enter as a principle into a 
than the integrant parts of other principles; that con- new combination with water to form a faline matter, 
fequently when they cohere together, and form an ag- The following are the principal experiments which have 
gregate, their aggregation muft alfo be ftronger and been made relative to the fubjeft. 
firmer than that of any other body. Accordingly we “ Firft, we feem to be certain, from many proofs, 
fee, that the pureft earthy fubftances, whofe parts are that all faline fubftances, comprehending thofe that con- 
united and form maffes, fuch as, for inftance, the Hones tain vitriolic acid, as vitriolated tartar, Glauber’s fait, 
called verifiable, are the hardeft bodies in nature. We and other vitriolated falts which are fufficiently fixed to 
are no lefs certain, that as the tendency of the parts fupport a perfeft drying, or rather calcination, being 
of matter to unite is fo much lefs evident as it is more alternately diffolved, dried, and calcined a number of 
exbaufted and fatisfied in the aggregation, the parts times, are more and more diminifhed in quantity, and 
of the earthy principle being capable of exhaufting mu- that earth and water are feparatedfrom them each ope- 
tually all their tendency to union, we may thence in- ration. But alkaline falts appear to be ftill more fuf- 
fer, that every fenfible xnafs of pure earthy matter muft ceptible than any other faline matter of this kind of 
appear deprived of any diffolving power; of tafte; in decompofition. 

a word, of tendency to union from the firmnefs of its “ Secondly, When nitre is burnt in clofe veffels, fa 
aggregation. But we may alfo infer, that when thefe that we may retain not only all that remains fixed after 
primary integrant parts of the earthy principle are not this burning, but alfo what exhales in vapours, as in 
united together in aggregation, then, refuming all the the experiment of the clyflus of nitre, we have a proof 
adlivity and tendency to union which are effential to which feems decifive, that the mineral acid of this fait, 
them, they muft be the ftrongeft and moll powerful of which is not very far from the fimplicity of vitriolic 
all folvents. acid, is totally decompofed and reduced into earth and 

“ Thefe being premifed, if we fuppofe again, with water. For if we examine the fixed reliduttm in the 
Stahl and the beft chemifts, that, in the combination of retort, we find that it is only the alkali that was con- 
the faline principle or of vitriolic acid, the parts of the tained in the nitre, charged with a fuperabufldant earth, 
earthy principle are united, not with each other, as in which is feparable from it by folution and filtration, 
the earthy aggregation, but with the primary parts of And if the liquor in the receiver, formed by the vapours 
the aqueous principle, each to each, we may then eafily condenfed there, be examined, which ought to be ni- 
conceive, that the primary integrant parts of the wa* trous acid; if this acid had not been deftroyed, we find, 
ter, having effentially much lefs tendency to combina- that, fo far from being acid, it is only pure water, fome- 
tion than thofe of earth, the tendency of thefe latter to times even charged with a little fixed alkali, which had 
union will not be exhaufted, but fatisfied only partly, been raifed by the force of the detonation. Thus ni- 
by their combination with the former; and that confe- trous acid is made to difappear in this experiment, and 
quently a compound muft refult, the integrant parts of in its place we find only earth and water, 
which will have a ftrong diffolving power, as vitriolic “ Thirdly, The phenomena of limeftone, which by 
acid is. calcination and extinction in water acquires faline pro- 

“ We may fee from hence how much miftaken che- perties that it had not before its attenuation by fire 
miffs are, who, confidering earth only in its aggrega- and its combination with water; and alfo the experi- 
tion, or rather not.attending t© this ftate, and not dif- ment of Beecher, who afferts, that if a vitrifiable ftone 
tinguifhing it from that ftate in which the parts of this be alternately made red-hot, and extinguifhed in water 
fame earth are fo feparated from each other by the in- a number of times, it may be fo attenuated that it 
terpolition of another body, that they cannot touch or fhall be like a faline gelatinous matter; thefe, I fay, 1 
cohere together, have confidered the earthy principle fhow that faline matters are a&ually formed by the inti- 
as a fubltance without force or action, and have very mate combination of the very attenuated parts of earth 
improperly called that a pajfive principle, which of all with thofe ot water. We find in the writings of Bee-, 
others is the Itrongeft, moll adiive, and moft powerful. cher and Stahl, and particularly in the Specimen Beeche- 
“ However this general theory of falts may conform rianum of the latter author, many other obfervations 
with the moft important phenomena of chemiftry, we and experiments tending to prove the fame propofition; 
muft acknowledge, that it can only be propc fed as a but we muft confefs, that none of the experiments we 
fyftematical opinion, till it be evidently demonftrated have mentioned, excepting that of the decompofition 1 

of 
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Salt. of nitrous acid by burning, are abfblutely decifive ; prin- 
cipally becaufe they have not been fufficiently repeated 
or profecuted, nor carefully enough examined in all their 
circumftances.” 

On this theory it is obvious to remark, that our au¬ 
thor has omitted to mention the mod aflive part of the 
compoiition ot falts, namely elementary fire. Of this 
both acids and alkalis undoubtedly contain a great 
quantity in a very active (late, as is evident from their 
performing the effe£b of fire when applied, to certain 
fubftances ; nay, from their a&ually bunting into flame 
when mixed with fome kinds of oils. For an explana¬ 
tion of thereafonof which, fee Heat, and the various 
detached articles relative to that fubjedh Whatever 
doubts we may have ot the power of mere water com¬ 
bined with mere earth to affeft the organs of tafte, we 
can have none that the element of fire is capable of fo 
doing; and from the very talfing of thefe fubftances, 
_we may be affured, that whatever gives that peculiar 
fenfation to the tongue which we call acid or alkaline, 
gives alfo the other properties of the fait, whatever they 
inay be. In alkalis, no doubt the greateft part of the 
compofition is earth; but from wnat has been faid on 
Quicklime, it appears, that mere earth, by the artifi¬ 
cial a<fti< n of fire al me, acquires all the properties of 
fait, that of cryttallizing p rfe exnpted: it feems pro¬ 
bable therefore, that, in the more perieft operations of 
nature, the fame materials are ufed; only the propor¬ 
tions are fuch, that the fubftance is more foluble, and 
its caufticity greater, than even quicklime ufelf. With 
regard to acids, the earthy parts feem to be fewer ; and 
in all probability the moil: conliderable ingredient in their 
compoiition is water: but in what manner this element 
is united to that of fire fo as to produce the peculiar 
phenomena of acids, cannot be explained. 

The acid of tartar (the pureft part of which, or that 
faline fubftance which firft cryftallizes by evaporation 
in the veffels in which it is purified, is called cream of 
tartar), and alfo all other concrete vegetable acids ana¬ 
logous to it, when mixed with various other fubftances, 
form compounds, generally called tartareous falts , or fo¬ 
luble tartars , becaufe they are diifolved by Water more 
ealily than the add of tartar itfelf. Acetous falts, that 
is, all falts conta ning the acid of vinegar, are alfo com¬ 
bined with various bafes, and form faiine fubftances of 
different names; rhe piincipal of which are, the acetous 
fait of copper, called cryfals of Venus , or of verdigris 
by the chemifts, and dijliled nr cryjlallized verdigris in 
commerce; the acetous fait of lead, commonly called 
fait ot fugar of lead; and the acetous mercurial falts. 
Sugar is an efl'ential vegetable fait, of a pleafant fweet 
tafte, containing a vegetable acid combined with earth 
and oil. 

Potalh is a fixed vegetable alkali, extra&ed from the 
allies of wood. Concrete volatile alkalis are generally 
called volatile falts; although this name is fometimes 
alfo given to the volatile fait of amber, which is not an 
alkaline but an acid fait. Borax is a neutral faline 
matter, whofe origin, whether animal or vegetable, is as 
yet unknown, its components being not fufficiently exa¬ 
mined. It is foluble in water, and very nearly as cryf- 
tallizable as alum. When borax is expofed to the fire, 
it firft bubbles and foams very much, but afterwards it 
melts into a clear glafs. When acids, are combined with 
the alkaline part of borax, a fubftance of a Angular na¬ 


ture is feparated from it, commonly called fedative fait. Salt. 

Although this fubftance ads as an acid in borax, by fa- 
turating its alkali, yet it has no acid tafte, nor doth it 
turn the tindure of heliotropium to a red, as other acids 
do. It is the property of borax to facilitate confidera- 
bly the fufion of metals, of earths, and other minerals. 

Some fpecies of ftones and earths cannot be vitrified at 
all, except they are mixed With borax. For this pro¬ 
perty borax is commonly ufed as a flux (that is, a fub¬ 
ftance which facilitates the fufion of other bodies) in 
various manufadories ; but efpecially in foldering me¬ 
tals, and in allaying ores. Phofphoric falts are combi¬ 
nations of alkaline, earthy, and metallic fubftances with 
the acid obtained from the phofphorus of urine. Be- 
fides the abovementioned falts, there are feveral others 
to be met with in the writings of the chemical and me¬ 
dical authors ; but, as they are of little confequence, we- 
fhall omit any account of them. 

Some new neutral falts have been formed by the de- 
phlogiftkated marine, or, according to the new theory, 
the oxygenated muriatic acid.—This was firft taken no¬ 
tice of by M. Berthollet, and the difeovery is thus illuf- 
trated by Dr Dollfufs, in Crell’s Annals for the year 
1788, vol. i. p. 319. 

“ In the month of November 1786 (fayshe), whilft 
I was preparing to tranflate Higgins’s experiments ref- 
peding the acetous acid, I found the following amongft 
the numerous obfervations which that work contains, 
p. 180. £ The acid elaftic fluid which iflu.es, when two 

pounds of manganefe are mixed and diftilled with two 
or three of ordinary fpirit of fea-falt, may all, except a 
fmall portion of phlogiftic air, be condenfed in a folu- 
tionof fixed vegetable alkali, and the folution thus im¬ 
pregnated yields a conliderable quantity of nitre, which 
eryftallizes in the ordinary form, and detonates on red- 
hot coals. The folution at the fame time yields rege¬ 
nerated fea-falt.” The part of this propofition which 
relates te the form of the cryftals and to their detona¬ 
tion is fufficiently pla ; n ; but that I might have a ftill 
more complete convidion on the fubjed, I repeated the 
experiment upon a fmall feale. 

“ For this purpofe I put into a vial an ounce of pul- 
verifed oxyd (calx) ot manganefe with an ounce and 
a half of muriatic acid, and by means of a bent tube I 
direded the vapour into another vial, which contained 
a folution of vegetable alkali. I then diftilled by the 
gentle heat of a fmall lamp. From the vial containing 
the alkali went a fecond tube, for the purpofe of car¬ 
rying off the air which I hoped to obtain by this pro- 
cefs. 

“ As foon as the oxygenated muriatic acid appeared,, 
fome air efcaped through the tube, which fhowed all. 
the properties of common atmofpheiic air; and as foort, 
as all the air which the vials, contained previous to the 
diftillation had been expelled, no more fuch air appear¬ 
ed. The vapours of the oxygenated muriatic acid were 
abf rbed by the folution of vegetable alkali, without 
the extrication of the fmalleft portion of carbonic acid 
(fixed air) from the alkali. As fall as the alkali, which 
adhered to the Tides of the glafs, abforbed the acid va¬ 
pour, prifmatic cryftals appeared; and many more, 
which I obtained a few hours afterwards, were formed 
in the liquor. Although thefe cryftals detonated in 
the fire, they had a tafte very different from that of 
nitre. It was extremely pungent, and was rendered ftill 

moxfc 
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more intolerable by the fuffecating odour of the nitro- 
murhtic acid (aqua regia). In order to complete tire 
cryftaliization, 1 evaporated in the fame vial the remain¬ 
in' 1 ; liquor. As foon as the vapour appeared, a quan¬ 
tity of carbonic acid was difengaged, and afterwards 
fome atmofpheric air. The fait which I obtained by 
Cryftalli/,alien after the evaporation was a true muriat 
of potafh, which did not detonate in die fire. Pro¬ 
bably Mr Higgins performed the operation in the way 
I have deferibed ; but he was too bally in concluding 
this fait to be nitre merely becaufe it detonated- I 
gave an account of this experiment to Mr Kirwan at 
the time, and foon after communicated it to Prefeflor 
Gadolin, who ofFered to affift me in repeating the ex¬ 
periment. 

“ We agreed to employ cryftallized carbonat of foda 
(mild mineral alkali); and the following was the refult 
of our experiment. We diffolved fome of this carbo¬ 
nat in a laTge quantity of water, and we employed two 
or three hoars a day, for feveral fucceflive days, in in¬ 
troducing into the folution as much oxygenated muri¬ 
atic gas as was fufficient entirely to faturate it; we then 
poured the fhline liquor into a glafs bafon, and left it 
covered over to evaporate fpontaneoufly. Atter fome 
time a number of prifmatic cryftals were formed, which 
detonated in the fire like nitre. They occafioned a 
brown precipitate from a folution of iron in fulphuric 
or vitriolic acid ; and mixed with fal ammoniac, they 
gave out a ftrong arnmonracal odour, accompanied with 
fome effervefcence, which was to be attributed to the 
extrication of fixed air daring the mixture. The re¬ 
maining part of the liquor evaporated again, produced 
frelh cryftals, which, though they certainly had a faint 
frnell of Oxygenated muriatic acid, in reality confided 
partly of muriat of foda (common fait), and partly of 
uncombined foda; for they did not detonate, and they 
precipitated iron of a light green colour. The liquor 
which appeared above thefe cryftals, however, had not 
yet entirely loft the fmeli of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid. Since this, M. Gadolin has made the following 
experiment, which he communicated to me. He put 
two drams of magnefia, faturated with carbonic acid, 
into an ounce and a half of water, into which he intro¬ 
duced during feveral hours a quantity of oxygenated 
muriatic gas. The water evidently acquired the odour 
of the oxygenated muriatic acid. He filtered the liquor, 
and wafhed and dried that part of the magnefia which 
had not been diffolved, and which weighed one dram 
4-5tbs, fo that the water was found to have diffolved 
i-5tli of a dram. As foon as the liquor began to.boi'l, 
a ffrong effervefcence was occafioned, fome oxygenated 
muriatic gas was difengaged, and a fmall quantity of 
carbonat of magnefia was precipitated. When the li¬ 
quor had become cool, it was filtered, that it might be 
feparated from the precipitated powder. It had flill 
the fame odour ; and on being again heated, an effervef¬ 
cence iimilar to the ftrft took place, and a frefh quantity 
of carbonat of magnefia was feparated. This phenome¬ 
non appeared every time M. Gadolin boiled the liquor 
after its coohng, till at laft he had evaporated it to dry- 
nefs, when there ftill remained a fmall quantity of mag¬ 
nefia. Hence M. Gadolin concludes, that water, oxy-. 
genated muriatic acid, and carbonat of magnefia, form 
a combination which heat doe's not decompofe till ‘the 
vapour of the water carries off the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, at which time the carbonat of magnefia is precipi- 
4 


t-ated.: In confequence of what we have now related, 
we ought to reckon, in addition to the two fahs difeo- 
vered by M. Berthollet, another fait, to which, accord¬ 
ing to the new French nomenclature, might be given 
the name nutrias oxygertaius mttgnejhx liqttidus , becaufe we 
cannot obtain it in a concrete form.' The oxygenated 
muriatic acid appears to enter into a very different, or 
atleaft into a much more intimate, combination with the 
metals ; a fubjedt which greatly merits the attention of 
the chemift. 

The probability of this propofition is ftrengthened 1 
by the theory of M. Berthollet; according to which the 
mercury in corrofive muriat of mercury (corrofive fub- 
limate) is combined with the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, io as hot to be feparated from it without great 
difficulty. ' 

Common Salt, or Sea-Salt, the name of that fait ex¬ 
tracted from the waters of the ocean, which is ufed in’ 
great quantities for preferving provifions, &c. 

It is a perfedl neutral fait, compofed of-marine or 
muriatic acid, faturated with mineral alkali. It has a 
faline but agreeable flavour. It requires about four" 
times its weight of cbld water to be diffolved, and 
nearly the fame quantity of boiling water, according to 
Macquer. But according to'•Kirwan, it only requires 
2,5 its weight of water to be diffolved in the tempera¬ 
ture of fixty degrees of Farenheit. This fait always' 
contains fome part formed with a calcareous bafe ; and,' 
in order to have it pure, it muft be diffolved in diftilled 
water; then a folution of mineral alkali is to be poured' 
in it until no white precipitation appears; then by 
filtrating and evaporating the folution, a pure common 
fait ts produced. Its figure is perfectly cubic, and 
thofe hollow pyramids,- or trermes as the Ffehch cal! 
them, as well as the parallelopipeds formed fometimes 
in its cTyftallization, confift all of a quantity of fmall 
cubes dilpofed in thofe forms. Its decrepitation on the' 
fire, which has been reckoned by fome as a charadteriftic 
df this fait, although the vitriolated tartar, nitrous lead, 
amd other falts, have the fame property, is owing chiefly 
to the water, and perhaps alfo to the air of its cryftal- 
lizntion. 

Its fpecific gravity is 2,120 according to Kirwan.’ 
The acid of tartar precipitates nothing from it. Orfe 
hundred parts of common fait contain thirty-three of 
real acid, fifty of mineral alkali, and feventeen of water; 
It is commonly found in fait wateT and fait fprihgs, in 
the proportion of even thirty-fix per cert. It is' found' 
alfo in coals, and in beds of gypfam. This fait is un¬ 
alterable by fire, though it fufes, and becomes more 
opaque : neverthelefs a violent fire, with the free accefs 
of air, caufes it to evaporate in white flowers, which 
fttdk to the neighbouring bodies. It is only deconi- 
pof'ed, as Macquer affirms, by the vitriolic and nitrous 
acid ; and alfo by the boracic or fedative fait. But 
although nitre, is decompofed very eafily by arferfc, this’ 
neutral marine fait is nowife decompofed by the fame. ’ 
According to M-mgez, the fixed vegetable alkali, when’ 
c-tuftic, decomposes alfo this marine fait. It prCferves 
from corruption almoft all forts of animal food much- 
better for ufe than any other fait, as it preferves' them 
without deftroying their tafte and qualities ; but when 
applied in too fmall a quantity, it then forwards their' 
corruption.. 

Of this mod ufeful commodity there are ample ftores 
on land as well as in the ocean. There are few countries 

which 
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which do not afford vaft quantities of rock or foffil fait. 
Mines (a) of it have long been difcovered and wrought 
in England, Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Po¬ 
land, and other countries of Europe. In feveral parts 
of the world there are huge mountains which wholly 
confift of foffil frit. Of this kind are two nr untains 
in Ruffia, nigh Aftracan; feveral in the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers, in Africa; and feveral alfo in Afia ; 
and the whole ifland of Ormus in the PerfLn gulf al- 
moft entirely confifts of foffil fait. The new world is like- 
wife ftored with treafures of this ufeful mineral, as well 
as with all other kinds of fubterranean produdlions. 
Moreover, the fea affords fuch vaft plenty of common 
fait, that all mankind might thence be fupplied with 
quantities fufficient for their occafions. There are alfo 
innumerable fprings, ponds, lakes, and rivers, impreg¬ 
nated with common fait, from which the inhabitants 
of many countries are plentifully fupplied therewith. 
In fome coun ries which are remote from the fea, and 
have little commerce, and which are not bleffed with 
mines of fait or falt-waters, the neceffities of the inha¬ 
bitants have forced them to invent a method of extrac¬ 
ting their common fait from the allies of vegetables. 
The muiiatic fait of vegetables was defcribed by Dr 
Grew under the title of lixiviated marine fait. Leeu¬ 
wenhoek obtained cubical cryftals of this fait from a 
lixivium of foda or kelp, and alfo from a folution of 
the lixivial fait of carduus benedidtus ; of which he 
hath given figures in a letter to the Royal Society, pub- 
liffied in N° 173. of their Tranfadtions. Dr Dagner, 
in Act. Acad. N. C. vol. v. obf. 1 50. takes n tice of 
great quantities of it which he found mixed in pet- 
affies. And the ingenious Dr Fothergill extradled 
plenty of it from the allies of fern : See Medical Ef- 
fays, vol. v. article 13. 

The muriatic fait which the excellent Mr Boyle ex¬ 
tracted from fandiver, and fuppofed to be produced 
from the materials ufed in making glafs, was doubtlefs 
feparated Ifom the kelp made ufe of in that procefs. 
Kunckel alfo informs us, that he took an alkaline fait; 
and after calcining it with a moderate fire, diffolved it 
in pure water, and placing the folution in a cool cellar, 
obtained from it many cryftals of a neutral fait. He 
fuppofes, that the alkaline fait was by the procefs con¬ 
verted into this neutral fait. But it is more reafonable 
to believe, that the alkaline fait which he applied was 
not pure, but mixed with the muriatic fait of vegetables, 
which by this procefs was only feparated from it. 

It is doubtlefs chiefly this muriatic fait which, in 
fome of the inland parts of Afia, they extradl from the 
allies of duck-weed and of Adam’s fig-tree, and ufe for 
their common fait. 

That they are able in thofe countries to make com¬ 
mon fait to profit from vegetables, ought not to be 
wondered at, fince in Dehli and Agra, capitals of In- 
doftan, fait is fo fcarce as ufually to be fold for half-a- 
crown a pound. We may therefore give fome credit 
to Marco-Polo, when he informs us, that in the inner 
parts of the fame quarter-of the world, in the province 
Vol. XVI. 


of Caindu, lying weft of Tebeth, t\e natives ufed fait 
inftead of money, it being hid made up in cakes, a”d 
fealed with the (lamp cf their prince; and that they 
made great profit of this money by exchanging it with 
the neighbouring nations Lr gold an i muik. We are 
alfo told by Ludolfus, in his Hjloria JEthiopica, that 
in the country of theAbyffines there are mountains of 
fait, the which when dug out is foft, but foon grows 
hard ; and that this fait ferves them inftead of money 
to buy all things. The fame is confirmed by Ramufio. 

Mr Boyle difcovered common fait in human blood 
and urine, “ I have obferved it (fays Mr Brownrigg), 
not only in human urine, but alfo in that of dogs, horfes, 
and black cattle. It may eafily be difcovered in theft, 
and many other liquids impregnated with it, by certain 
very regular and beautiful Harry figures which appear 
in their furfaces after congelation. Thefe figures I firft 
obferved in the great froft in the year 1739. The 
dung of fuch animals as feed upon grafs or grain, doth 
alfo contain plenty of common fait.” 

Naturalifts, obl'erving the great variety of forms un¬ 
der which this fait appears, have thought fit to rank 
the feveral kinds of it under certain general claffes; di- 
ftinguiftiing it, moll ufually, into rock or foffil fait, 
fea-falt, and brine or fountain Lit. To which claffes, 
others might be added, of thofe muriatic falts which are 
found in vegetable and animal fubltarxes. Thefe fe¬ 
veral kinds of common fait often differ from each other 
in their outward form and appearance, or in fuch ac¬ 
cidental properties as they derive from the heterogene¬ 
ous fubftances with which they are mixed. But when 
perfefily pure, they have all the fame qualities ; fo that 
chemifts, by the exadleft inquiries, have not been able 
to difeover any efiential difference between them; for 
which reafon we fliall diftinguifh common fait after a 
different manner, into the three following kinds, via. 
into rock or native fait, bay fait, and white Lit. 

By rock fait , or native fall, is underftood all fait 
dug out of the earth, which hath not undergone any 
artificial preparation. Under the title of bay fait may 
be ranked all kinds of common fait, extradled from the 
water wherein it is diffolved, by means of the fun’s 
heat, and the operation of the air 5 whether the water 
from which it is extradled be fea-water, or natural 
brine drawn from wells and fprings, or fait water ftag- 
nating in ponds and lakes. Under the title of whits 
fait, or boiled fait, may be included all kinds of com¬ 
mon fait extradled by codtion from the water wherein 
it is diffolved; whether this water be fea water, or the 
fait water of wells, fountains, lakes, or rivers; or wa¬ 
ter of any fort impregnated with rock-lalt, or other 
kinds of common fait. 

The firft of thefe kinds of fait is in feveral countries 
found fo pure, that it ferves for moft domeftic ufe*, 
without any previous preparation (triture excepted); 
for of all natural falts rock-falt is the moft abundantly 
furnilhed by nature in various parts of the world, being 
found in large maffes, occupying great tradls of land. 
It is generally formed in ftrata under the furface of the 

4 K earth. 


(a) Amongft the fait mines of chief note are thofe of Northwich in Chefhire, Altemonte in Calabria, Hall in 
Tyrol, Cardona in Catalonia: alfo thofe ftupendous mines at Wihcczka of Poland, and Soowar in Upper Hun¬ 
gary ; of which fee accounts in PJiil. Tranf. No. 61. -and 413. 
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Salt. earth, Sts in Hungary, Mufcovy, Siberia, Poland, Cala- 
bria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Eaft Indies. “ In 
England (fays Magellan), the fait mines at Northwich 
are in a high ground, and contain it in layers or ftrata 
of various colours, of which the yellow and brown 
are the mod plentiful, as I have obl'erved on the fpot, 
which I vifited in June 1782, in company with my 
worthy and learned friend Mr Volta, profelfor of Na¬ 
tural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Pavia, and well 
known by his great abilities, and many difcoveries in 
that branch of knowledge. The mine into which we 
defcended was excavated in the form of a vaft dome 
or vault under ground, fupported by various columns of 
the fait, that were purpofely left to fupport the incum¬ 
bent weight. And the workmen having lighted a num¬ 
ber of candles all round its circumference, it furnilhed us 
with the mod agreeable and furprifing fight, whilft we 
were defcending in the large tub, which ferves to bring 
up the lumps that are broken from the mine, &c. See 
the defcription of the famous falt-mines of Wilieczka 
in Poland, by Mr Berniard, in the Journal de Phy- 
Jique, vol. 16. for 1780, pag. 459, in which the mira¬ 
culous tales concerning thofe fubterraneous habita¬ 
tions, villages, and towns, are reduced to their proper 
magnitude and eftimate.” But the Englilh foflil fait 
is unfit for the ufes of the kitchen, until by folution 
and co&ion it is freed from feveral impurities, and re¬ 
duced into white fait. The Britifti white fait alfo is 
not fo proper as feveral kinds of bay fait for curing fi£h 
and fuch flelh-meats as are intended for fea provifions, 
or for exportation into hot countries. So that for 
thefe purpofes we are obliged, either wholly or in part, 
to ufe bay fait, w’hich we purchafe in France, Spain, 
and other foreign countries. 

However, it does not appear that there is any other 
thing requifite in the formation of bay fait than to 
evaporate the fea-water with an exceedingly gentle heat ; 
and it is even very probable, that our common fea-falt 
by a fecondfolution and cryftallization might attain the 
requifite degree of purity. Without entering into any 
• particular detail of the procelfes ufed for the prepara¬ 
tion of bay-fa-11 in different parts of the world, we {hall 
contenU»urfelves with giving a brief account of the belt 
methods of preparing common fait. 

At fome convenient place near the fea-lhore is ereft- 
*d the faltern. This is a long, low building, confid¬ 
ing of two parts ; one of which is called the fore-houfe 
Brownrfgg and the other the pan-houfe or boiling-houfe. The fore- 
*>n the Art houfe ferves to receive the fuel, and cover the work- 
of Prepa- men . an d ; n c he boiling-houfe are placed the furnace, 
ring Salt, an( j p an t h e f a i t ; s made. Sometimes they have 

two pans, one at each end of the faltern ; and the part 
appropriated for the fuel and workmen is in the middle. 

The furnace opens into the fore-houfe by two mouths, 
beneath each of which is a mouth to the afli-pits. To 
the mouths of the furnace doors are fitted ; and over 
them a wall is carried up to the roof, which divides the 
fore-houfe from the boiling-houfe, and prevents the 
dull of the coal and the allies and fnaoke of the fur¬ 
nace from falling into the fait pan. The fore-houfe 
communicates with the boiling-houfe by a door, placed 
in the wall which divides them. 

The body of the furnace confifts of two chambers, 
divided from each other by a brick partition called the 
ti'Jfeather ; which from a broad bafe terminates in a, 


narrow edge nigh the top of the furnace; and by means Salt, 
of ftiort pillars of caff iron erefted upon it, fupports 
the bottom of the fait pan ; it alfo fills up a confider- 
able part of the iurnace, which otherwife would be too 
large, and would confume more coals than, by the help 
of this contrivance, are required. To each chamber of 
the furnace is fitted a grate, through which the allies 
fall into the alh-pits. The grates are made of long 
bars of iron, fupported underneath by ftrong crofs bars 
of the fame metal. They are not continued to the tar- 
theft part of the furnace, it being unneceffary to throw 
in the fuel fo far: fo* the flame is driven from the fire 
on the grate to the fartheft part of the furnace; and 
from thence paffes together with the fmoke, through 
two flues into' the chimneyj and thus the bottom of 
the fait pan is everywhere equally heated. 

The fait pans are made of an oblong form, flat at 
the bottom, with the Gdes ere&ed at right angles ; the 
length of fome of thefe pans is 15 feet, in breadth 12 
feet, and the depth 16 inches; but at different works 
they are of different dimenfions. They are commonly 
made of plates of iron, joined together with nails, and 
the joints are filled with a ftrong cement. Within the 
pan five or fix ftrong beams of iron are fixed to its op- 
pofite fides, at equal diftanees, parallel to each other 
and to the bottom of the pan, from which they are di- 
ftant about eight inches. From thefe beams hang down 
ftrong iron hooks, which are linked to other hooks or 
clafps of iron firmly nailed to the bottom of the pan ; 
and thus the bottom of the pan is fupported, and pre¬ 
vented from bending down or changing its figure. The 
plates moft commonly ufed are of malleable iron, about 
four feet and a half long, a foot broad, and the third 
of an inch in thicknefs. The Scots prefer fmaller 
plates, 14 or 15 inches fquare. Several make the fides 
of the pan, where they are not expofed to the fire, of 
lead; thofe parts, when made of iron, being found 
to confume fall in ruft from the fleam- of the pan. 

Some have ufed plates of caft iron, five or fix feet 
fquare, and an inch in thicknefs; but they are very 
fubjed: to break when unequally heated, and fkaken 
(as they frequently are) by the violent boiling of the 
liquor. The cement moft commonly ufed to fill the 
joints is plafter made of lime. 

The pan, thus formed, is placed over the furnace, 
being fupported at the four corners by brick work ; 
but along the middle, and at the fides and ends, by 
round pillars of caft iron called taplins, which are pla¬ 
ced at three feet diftance from each other, being about 
eight inches high, and at the top, where fmalleft, four 
inches in diameter. By means of thefe pillars the heat 
of the fire penetrates equally to all parts of the bottom, 
of the pan, its four corners only excepted. Care is alfo 
taken to prevent the fmoke of the furnace from palling 
into the boiling houfe, by bricks and ftrong cement, 
which are clofely applied to every fide of the fait pan. 

In fome places, as at Blyth in Northumberland, be- 
fides the common fak pans here defcribed, they have 
a preparing-pan placed between two fait pans, in the 
middle part of the building, which in other works is 
the fore-houfe. The fea-water being received into this 
preparing-pan, is there-heated and in part evaporated 
by the flame and heat conveyed under it through flues 
from the two furnaces of the fait pans. A nd the hot 
water,as occafton_requires,is conveyed through troughs 

from 
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from the preparing pan into the fait pans. Various water: And at many of the Scots falterns tfiey do not ^ 
other contrivances have been invented to leffen the ex- give themfelves the trouble of clarifying it. 
pence of fuel, and feveral patents have been obtained As the water grows hot, the whites of eggs feparate 
for that purpofe ; but the falt-boilers have found their from it a black frothy feum, which- arifes to thefurface 
old methods the moft convenient, of the water, and covers it all over. As foon as the pan 

Between the Tides of the pan and walls of the boil- begins to boil, this feum is all rifen, and it is then time 
ing-houfe, there runs a walk five or fix feet broad, to ikim it off. 

where the workmen Hand when they draw the fait, or The molt convenient inftruments for this purpofe arc 
have any other bufinefs in the boiling-houfe. The flrimmers of thin alh boards, fix or eight inches broad, 
fame walk is continued at the end of the pan, next to and fo leng that they may reach above half way over 
the chimney ; but the pan is placed clofe to the wall the falt-pan. Thefe Ikimmers have handles fitted to 
at the end adjoining to the fore-houfe. them ; and the falt-boiler and his affiftant, each hold- 

The roof of the boiling-hGufe is covered with boards ing one of them on the oppofite fides of the pan, apply 
fattened on with nails of wood, iron nails quickly them fo to each other that they overlap in the middle, 
mouldering into ruft. In the roof are feveral open- and beginning at one end of the pan, carry them gently 
ings, to cqnvey off the watery vapours : and on each forward together, along the furface of the boiling H- 
tide of it a window or two, which the workmen open quor, to the either end; and thus, without breaking 
when they look into the pan whilft it is boiling. the feum, colled it all to one end of the pan, from 

Not far'diftant from the faltem, on the fea-fhore, be- whence they eafily take it out. 
tween full fea and low-water marks, they alfo make a After the water is fkimmed, it appears perfectly clear 
little pond in the rocks, or with ftones on the fand, and tranfparent; and they continue boiling it brifkly, 
which they call their fump. From this pond they lay till fo much .of the frefh or aqueous part is evaporated,, 
a pipe, through which, when the tide is in, the fea- that what remains in the pan is a ftrong brine almoft 
water runs into a well adjoining to the faltem ; and fully faturated with fait, fo that ftnall faline cryftals 
from thi-s well they pump it into troughs, by which it begin to form on its furface 5 which operation, in a pan 
is conveyed into their fhip or ciftern, where it is ftored filled 15 inches deep with water, is ufually performed 
up until they have occafion to ufe it. in five hours. 

The ciftern is built clofe to the faltern, and may be The pan is then filled up a fecond time with clear 
placed moft conveniently between the two boiling- fea-water drawn from the ciftern ; and about the time 
houfes, on the back fide of the fore-houfe; it is made when it is half filled, the fcratch-pans are taken out,, 
either of wood, or brick and clay ; it fometimes wants and being emptied of the fcratch found in them, are 
g. cover, but ought to be covered with a flied, that again placed in the corners of the falt-pan. The fcratch 
the falt-water contained therein may not be weakened taken out of thefe pans is a fine white calcareous earth 
by rains, nor mixed with foot and other impurities, found in the form of powder, which feparates from the 
It fiiould be placed fo high, that the water may con- fea-water during its codtion, before the fait begins to- 
Yeniently run out of it, through a trough, into the fait- form into grains. This fubtile powder is violently agi- 
pans. tated by the boiling liquor, until it is driven to the cor- 

Befides the buildings already mentioned, feveral ners of the pan, where the motion of the liquor being 
ethers are required ; as ftore-houfes for the fait, citterns more gentle, it fubfides into the fcratch pans placed 
for the bittern, an office for his tnajefty’s falt-officers, there to receive it, and in them it remains undifturbed, 
end a dwelling-houfe for the falt-boilers. and thus the greateft part of it is feparated from the 

All things being thus prepared, and the fea-water brine, 
having ftood in the ciftern till the mud and fand are After the pan hath again been filled up with fea-wa- 
fettled to the bottom, it is drawn off into the falt-pan : ter, three whites of eggs are mixed with the liquor, by 
And at the four corners of the falt-pan, where the which it is clarified a fecond time, in the manner before 
flame does not touch its bottom, are placed four fmall deferibed ; and it is afterwards boiled down to a ftrong 
lead pans called fcratch pans, which, for a falt-pan of brine as at firft; which fecond boiling, may take up 
the fize above-mentioned, are ufually about a foot and about four hours. 

an halflong, a foot broad, and three inches deep 5 and The pan is then filled up a third time with clearfea- 
liave a bow or circular handle of iron, by which they water ; and after that, a fourth time; the liquor being 
maybe drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in the each time clarified and boiled down to a ftrong brine, 
pan is boiling. as before related 5 and the fcratch-pans being taken out 

The fait pan being filled with fea-water, a ftrong and emptied every time that the pan is filled up. 
five of pit-coal is lighted in the furnace ; and then Then, at the fourth boiling, as foon as the cryftals 
fora pan which contains about 1400 gallons, the fait- begin to form on the furface of the brine, they {lacken 
boiler takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates the fire, and only fuffer the brine to fimmer, or boil 
them well with two or three gallons of fea water, very gently. In this heat they conftantly endeavour 
which he pours into the falt-pan while the water con- to keep it all the time that the fait corns or granulates, 
tained therein is only lukewarm ; and immediately llirs which may be nine or ten hours. The fait is faid to 
it about with a rake, that the whites of eggs may every granulate, when its minute cryftals cohere together into 
where be equally mixed with the falt-water. little maffes or grains, which fink down in the brine and 

Inftead of whites of eggs, at many falterns, as at moft lie at the bottom of the falt-pan. 
of th'ofe nigh Newcaftle, they ufe blood from the butch- When moft of the liquor is evaporated, and the fait 
eis, either of fheep or black cattle, to clarify the fea- thus lies in the pan almoft dry on its furface, it is then 

4 K 2 ti'nc 
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time to draw it out. This part of the procefs is per¬ 
formed by raking the fait to one fide of the pan into 
a long heap, where it drains a while from the brine, 
and is then filled out into barrows or other proper vef- 
fels, and carried into the ftore-houfe, and delivered into 
the cuftody of the warehoufe keeper. And in this man¬ 
ner the whole procefs is performed in 24 hours; the 
fait being ufually drawn every morning. 

In the ftore-houfe the fait is put into hot drabs, which 
are partitions like ftalls for horfes, lined on three fides 
and at the bottom with boards, and having a Hiding- 
board on the fore-fide to put in or draw out as occafion 
requires. The bottoms are made (helving, being high¬ 
est at the back-iide, and gradually inclining forwards; 
by which means the faline liquor, which remains mixed 
with the fait, eafily drains from it; and the fait, in. 
three or four days, becomes fufficiendy dry 5 and is then 
taken out of the drabs, and laid up in large heaps, 
where it is ready for fale. 

The faline liquor which drains from the fait is not a 
pure brine of common fait, but hath a (harp and bitter 
tafte, and is therefore called bittern ; this liquor, at fome 
work", they fave for particular ufes, at others throw 
away. A confiderable quantity of this bittern is left at 
the bottom of the pan after the procefs is finifhed ; 
which, as it contains much fait, they fuffer to remain 
in the pan, when it is filled up with fea-water. But at 
each proqefs this liquor becomes more (harp and bitter, 
and alfo increafes in quantity : fo that, after the third 
or fourth procefs is finifhed, they are obliged to take 
it out of the pan ; otherwife it mixes in fuch quantities 
with the fait, as to give it a bitter tafte, and difpofes it 
to grow foft and run in the open air, and renders it un¬ 
fit for domeftic ufes* 

After each procefs there alfo adheres to the bottom 
and fides of the pan a white (tony cruft, of the fame 
calcareous fubftance with that before colle<fled from the 
boiling liquor. This the operators call Jlone-fcratch , di- 
ftinguifhing the other found in the lead-pans by the 
name of powder.fcratch. Once in eight or ten days 
they feparate the ftone-fcratch from their pans with 
iron picks, and in feveral places find it a quarter of an 
inch in thicknefs. If this ftony cruft; is fuffered to 
adhere to the pan much longer, it grows fo thick 
that the pan is burnt by the fire, and quickly wears 
away. 

In M. de Pages’s Travels round the World, we find 
the following important fa<ft. “ I had been anxious 
(fays that author) to afcertain by comparifon, whether 
fea-water contains fait in greater quantity under the 
U rrid than under the other zones; and my experiments 
on this fubjed: ferved to (how, contrary to what I ex- 
pefled, that fea-water is impregnated with fait in lefs 
quantity within than without the tropics.” Thefe ex¬ 
periments were made on a hundred pounds of fea-wa¬ 
ter, taken at the depth of ten fathoms, and weighed in 
V'ater-fcales. M. de Pages has given a table of thefe 
experiments, from which it appears that 100 lb. of fea- 
water in 46°. r2" S. lat. gave 44 lb* of fait, and in i° 16" 
only 3-lr lb- ; and that in 74 N. lat. it gave 4^ lb. and 
in 4 0 22' only 34 lb. thefe being the higheft and lowed 
latitudes in which the experiments were made, and alfo 
the greateft and lead quantities of (alt. 

D,uty on Salt, a diftimft branch cf the king of England’s 


extraordinary revenue, and confifts in an excife of 3 s. 
4 d. perbufliel impofed upon all fait, by feveral ftatutes 
of King William and other fubfequent reigns. This 
is not generally called an excife, becaufe under the ma¬ 
nagement of different commiflioners : but the commif- 
fioners of the falt-duties have, by ftatute 1 Ann, c. 21. 
the fame powers, and mud obferve the fame regulations, 
as thofe of other excifes. This tax had ufually been 
only temporary ; but by ftatute 26 Geo. II. c. 3. was 
made perpetual. 

Triple Salts, a kind of falts formed by the union of 
three ingredients : the common neutrals being compo- 
fed only of two. They are but lately difcovered; and 
it is chiefly to the induftry of Mr Bergman that we owe 
the knowledge we have of them. Sometimes we meet 
even with falts of four ingredients ; in which cafe we 
call the refulting compounds quadruple falts. The mod 
remarkable of thefe complicated fubftances are the fol¬ 
lowing. 

1. ZAphronitrum, or mineral alkali, combined with a- 
fmall quantity of calcareous earth. The three ingre¬ 
dients here are fixed air, pure alkali, and calcareous 
earth. “This fait (fays Cronftedt) is fo ftrongly uni¬ 
ted with the calcareous earth, that the latter enters 
with it into the very cryftals of the fait; though, by 
repeated folutions, the earth is by degrees feparated 
from it, and falls to the bottom after every folution.” 
Cartheufer afferts, that, on throwing into its folution in 
water a fixed mineral alkali, the calcareous earth was pre¬ 
cipitated ; and on the contrary, by adding oil of vitriol, 
nitrous acid was expelled, and a Glauber’s fait pro¬ 
duced; “from which (fays M. Magellan) it is evident, 
that the aphronitrum is a triple fait arifing from the 
combination of the nitrous acid with calcareous earth- 
and mineral fixed alkali.” Wallerius mentions three fpe- 
cies of this fait; viz. one which contains only a mix¬ 
ture of calcareous earth with fixed mineral alkali. This, 
he fays, is the aphronitrum of the ancients; but he 
thinks that it ought to be rather called aphronatron, as 
they beftowed the name of natron upon the mineral al¬ 
kali. The fecond fpecies is that defcribed by Cronftedt 
under the title of calcareous nitre. The third is that de¬ 
fcribed by Hoffman under the title of aphronitrum ja~ 
nenfe, into whofe compofition the vitriolic acid enters. 
It is a kind of Glauber’s fait, and is frequently con¬ 
founded with it. 

The aphronitrum of Cronftedt is defcribed by him as 
appearing on old walls and below vaults, or in places 
where it cannot be wafhed away by the rain. When- 
it contains any confiderable quantity of calcareous earth, 
it (hoots into rhomboidal cryftals, a figure frequently 
affe&ed by the calcareous earth when it (boots into cry¬ 
ftals : but when the aphronitrum is purer, it forms prif- 
matic cryftals. From thefe circumftances, M. Magel¬ 
lan thinks, that the aphronitrum is not only a triple but 
a multiple fait; as thefe pieces of old mortar, covered 
with this white froft, on ancient walls, are the very fame 
from which the faltpetre-makers extraft the mother 
water of nitre ; after mixing with it the vegetable a(hes 
to furnifli the alkali. 

2. Common fait with magnefia, or mineral alkali-, 
contaminated by muriatic magnefia. This is a com¬ 
pound of common fait with magnefia, and is very deli- 
quefcent, owing to the compound of magnefia and fpi- 
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Salt. rlt of fait; for neither mineral alkali nor pure fea-falt 
are at all deliquefcent in the air. 

3. Vitriolated magnefia with vitriol of iron, or Ep« 
fom fait contaminated with copperas. This, according 
to INI. Monet, is found in fome mineral waters. 

4. Native alum contaminated with copperas. This 
is fometimes found in the aluminous fchiftus, and efflo- 
refces in a feathery form, and is perhaps the plumofe 
alum of the ancients. 

5. Native alum contaminated with fulphur. Dr Wi¬ 
thering informs us, that this fait is met with about 
Wednegburg and Belfton, two places in Staffordffiire, 
where the coal-pits are on fire. It fublimes to the fur- 
face, whence it may be collected in confiderable quan¬ 
tity during dry or frofty weather. Our author, how¬ 
ever, does not certainly affirm that this is a true che¬ 
mical union, but the parts, he fays, cannot.be diftin- 
guiffied by the eye. It is kept in a deliquefcent date 
by an accefs of vitriolic acid. 

6. Native alum contaminated by vitriolated cobalt. 
This is found in fome of the mines of Herregrund and 
Idria, where it {hoots into long and flender filaments. 
M. Magellan fuppofes that this may be the trichites of 
the Greeks. On diffolving it in water, the prefence of 
the vitriolic acid is difeovered by adding a folution of 
terra ponderofa in muriatic acid ; the phlogifticated al¬ 
kali throws down a precipitate of cobalt, which forms 
a blue glafs with cobalt or microcofmic fait. 

7. Vitriol of copper with iron, the vitriolurn ferreo-cu- 
preurn cyarnum of Linnaeus. It is alfo called Vitriol 
of Hungary, becaufe found in plenty in that country. 
Its colour is that of blue mixed with green ; but fome¬ 
times the one fhade prevails, and fometimes the other. 

8. Vitriol of copper, iron, and zinc, is prepared in 
Sweden from the water pumped out of the copper 
mines at Dalame. The copper does not precipitate from 
a folution of this fait by rubbing it on iron, as is the 
cafe with the common blue vitriol. Large cryftals of 
this fait are often found in the water of the copper 
mines from whence it is prepared. 

9. Vitriol of copper and zinc. This is a quadruple 
fait, ftyled by Linnaeus Vitriolurn femo-zinceo cupreum 
cyaneum. Its colour is blue inclining to green; and it 
does not precipitate the copper by rubbing on iron, as 
the common blue vitriol does. It is called the blue vi¬ 
triol of Goflar. Mongez makes a feparate article of a 
compound fait mentioned by Wallerius, confiding alfo 
of a vitriolated copper with zinc, but whole cryftals are 
of a fine red ccl.-ur, found lately in the mines of Fah- 
lun in Sweden. He adds, that the pale blue colour of 
the former fait (hows the predominancy of the copper, 
by which it is necelfarily diftinguiffied from the latter, 
where the vitriol is over-faturated. M. Magellan, how¬ 
ever, is cf opinion, that thfe red colour is owing to a 
proper quantity of iron in a dephlogifticated ftate, which 
has been overlooked in that compound. To this kind 
alfo Wallerius refers the yellowilh vitriol found in Hun- 
gu'y. 

10. Vitriol of iron and zinc ; the green vitriol from 
Goflar in the Ilartz ; the vhreolum zinceoferreum vi- 
ridi of Linnaeus. It is of a pale-green colour. 

S.u.T-Mir.os. See Salt. 

Rock-Salt. Sc; Salt. 


SALT-lVater , or Sea-water (Diflillation of). See Sea- 3f.tr 
Water. H 

NeutralS alts, SeeCHEMisTRY,n° 172,118c,and 1331. ^ 

SALT-Springs. Of thefe there are great numbers in 
different parts of the world, which undoubtedly have 
their origin from fome of the large collediions of foffil 
fait mentioned under the article Common Salt. See that 
article, and likewife Spring. 

SALTIER, one of the honourable ordinaries.— 

See Heraldry, p. 452, and Plate CCXXX. 

This, fays G. Leigh, in his Accedence of Arms, p. 70. 
was anciently made of the height of a man, and driven 
full of pins, the ufe of which was to fcale walls, &c. 

Upton fays it was an inftrument to catch wild beafts, 
whence he derives this word from faltus, i. e. “a foreft.” 

The French call this ordinary fautoir, from fauter 
“ to leap becaufe it may have been nfed by foldiers 
to leap over walls of towns, which in former times were 
but low; but fome modern authors think it is borne in 
imitation of St Andrew’s crofs. 

SALTING MEAT FOR THE USE OF THE NAVY. 

The following is the method recommended by the late 
admiral Sir Charles Knowles. When the ox is killed, 
let it be fkinned and cut up into pieces fit for ufe as 
quick as poffible, and falted while the meat is hot. For 
which purpofe we muft have a fufficient quantity of 
faltpetre and bay-falt pounded together and made hot 
in an oven of each equal parts ; with this fprinkle the 
meat at the rate of about two ounces to the pound ; 
then lay the pieces on ihelving boards to drain for 24 
hours ; which done, turn them and repeat the fame ope¬ 
ration, and let them lie for 24 hours longer. By this 
time the fait will be all melted, and have penetrated the 
meat, and the pieces be drained off; each piece muft then 
be wiped dry with clean coarfe cloths. A fufficient 
quantity of common fait muft then be made hot like¬ 
wife in an oven, and mixed when taken out with about 
one-third of brown fugar : then the calks being ready, 
rub each piece well with this mixture, and pack them 
well down, allowing about half a pound of the fait and 
fugar to each pound of meat, add it will keep good fe- 
veral years. 

It is beft to proportion the cafks to the quantity ufed 
at one time, as the lefs it is expofed to the air the bet¬ 
ter. The fame procefs does for pork, only a larger quan¬ 
tity of fait and lefs fugar muft be ufed ; but the prefer-, 
vation of both depends equally upon the meat being 
hot when firft faked. 

One pound of beef requires two ounces of faltpetre 
and two ounces of bay-falt, becaufe it is to be fprink- 
led twice ; an ounce of each to a pound of beef both 
times. The faltpetre requifite for 100 lb. of beef is 
I2ih. which at I2d. per lb. is 12s. 6d ; and the fame 
quantity of bay-falt (for 100 lb. of beef), at three 
half-pence per lb. is 1 s. 6d. ; of brown fugar and com¬ 
mon fait mixed together half a pound is required, the 
former in the proportion of one-third, the latter of two- 
thirds, to a pound of beef. The brown fugar at 8 d.. 
per pound. A hundred pounds of beef will take 25a 
ounces of it, which erfts 10s. 5 d. The quantity 
of common lalt requifite for 100 lb. of beef is 533 oun¬ 
ces which at 2 d. per lb. amounts to 5 s. 6d. The 
expence therefore will ftand thus- 


Saltpetre, 
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Saltpetre, I2|lb. for 100 lb. of beef, is L. 0 12 6 of .it arifing from the falt-works. He is alls to raife Saldbarj, 

^alnburg^ Bay-falt, 124 lb. for do. is o t 6 25,000 men; but keeps in ccnfiant pay* befides bis Salvador*-, 

Brovn-fugar, 250 oz. for do, is o 10 5 guards, only one regiment, confifiing of joco men. 

Beef, 100 lb. at 6 d. per pound, is 2 10 o His court is very magnificent .) and be has his heredi- 

Three calks for it at 1 s. 6d. each, 046 tary great officers, and high colleges. The chapter 

Labour, and heating the oven twice, 040 confifts of 24 canons, who mull be all noble, but are 

Common fait, 533 oz. for do. is 056 ohliged only tp four months refidence. At his accef- 

. . lion to the fee, the archbifhop jtnuft pay 100,000 crowns 

L. 4 8 5 to Rome for the pall. There is an order of knight- 

Thefe articles are taken high; and if beef cofts 6 d. hood here, inftitutedin 1711, in honour of St Rupert, 
per pound, meat cured thus will coll lefs than 1 s. per who was the firft; bilhop of Saltlburg about the ‘begin- 
pound.; and therefore comes much cheaper than live- ni,ng of the 8th century. 

Itock in long fea-voyages. Saltsburg, the capital of a German archbilhopric 

SALTPETRE, See Chemistry, n° 740, of the fame name, and which takes its own from the 

SALTSBURG, an archbilhopric of Germany, in river SalfR, on which it (lands, and over which it has a 
the circle of Bavaria, bounded on the eaft by Stiria bridge. It is a very handfqme place, well fortified, and 
and the Upper Auftria, on the weft by the county of the refidence of the archbilhpp. The houfes are high, 

Tyrol, on the north by the duchy of Bavaria, and on and all built of ftone : the rcofs are in the Italian tafte, 
the fouth by the duchy of Carinthia and the bilhopric and you may walk upon them. The caftle here is very 
of Brixen. It is faid to.be about 100 miles from eaft ftrong, and as ftrongly garrifoned, and well provided with 
to weft, and upwards of 60 from north to fouth. With proviftpns and warlike ftores. The archbifbop’s palace 
refpeCt to the foil, it is very mountainous, yielding, how- is. magnificent; and in ,the area before it is a foun- 
ever, excellent pafturage, and, in confequence of that, tain, efteemed the largeft and grandeft in Germany, 
abounding in cattle, and horfes remarkable for their The (tables are very lofty; and the number of the 
mettle and hardinefs. This country is particularly no- horfes ufually kept by the archbifhop is faid to be up- 
ted for the great quantities of fait it produces, and its wards of 200. The city, of which one part ftands on 
llrong paffes and caftles. Here are alfo conftderable a fteep rock, is well built, but the ftreets are narrow and 
mines of gold, .filver, copper, lead, iron, and lapis cala- badly paved, Befides the abovementioned, there are 
minaris, with quarries of marble, and a natural hot-bath, two other ftately palaces belonging to the archbifhop, 

The principal rivers are the Salza, the Inn, the Ens, one of which is called the Nuebau, and the other M'tra- 
amd Muer; which, as. well as the lakes and other ftreams, lella. The latter of thefe has a very beautiful garden ; 
are well-ftored with £fh. The peafants here are all al- and the number of trees in the orangery is fo great, that 
lowed the ufe of arms, and trained to military duty. Mr Keyfler tells us, 20,000 oranges have been ga- 
There are no nobles in the country, and mod of the tbered from theip in one year. The river Salza runs 
lands belong to.the clergy. The ftates confift of the clofe by the walls of this garden. There are a great 
prelates, the cities, and towns. Notwith (landing this many other fine ftruftures in the city, public and pri- 
country is under the power of a popifh eeclefiaftie, and vate, fueh as palaces, monafteries, hofpitals, and churph- 
the violent, arbitrary, and oppreffive manner in which es. In the cathedral dedicated to St Rupert (theapoftle 
the Proteftants have always been treated, great numbers of Bavaria, and a Scotchman by birth), all the altars are 
of them ltill remained in it till the year 1732, when no of marble of different kinds, and one of the organs has 
lefs than 30,000 of them withdrew from it, difperfing above 3200 pipes. The whole ftruffure is extremely 
themfelves in the feveral Proteftant ftates of Europe, handfome. ItisbuiltoffreeftoneinimitationofStPe- 
and fome of them were even fent from Great Britain to ter’s at Rome. The poirico is of marble, and the 
the American colonies. Befides brafs and fteel wares, whole is covered with copper. Before the portico there 
and all forts of arms and artillery, there are manufactures is a large quadrangular place, with arches and galleries, 
of coarfe cloth and linen here. The archbifhop has ma- in which is the prince’s refidence and there is a ftatue 
ny and great prerogatives; he is a prince of the em- of Peter. In the middle of this place is an image 
pire, and perpetual legate of the holy fee in Germany, of the Virgin in bronze ; it is fine, but of an unnatural 
of which he is alfo primate. He has the firft voice fize. There are large areas encompaffed wiih handfome 
in the diet of this circle, and next to the electors in buildings on both fides of the church. In the middle 
that of the empire, in the college of princes, in which of that which is to the left, there is a moft magnificent 
he and the archduke of Auftria prefide by turns. No fountain of marble, and fome valuable figures of gi- 
appeal lies from him either in civil or ecclefiaftical caufes, gantic fize. There is likewife a fountain in that to the 
but to the pope alone; and he is intitled to wear the right, but it is not to be compared with the former 
habit of a cardinal. He has alfo the nomination tofe» one, and the Neptune of it makes but a very pitiful 
vsral bilhoprics; and the canonicates that fall vacant in figure. This town contains many more excellent build- 
the months in which the popes, by virtue of the con- ing and ftatues, which remind one that the borders of 
cordat, are allowed to nominate, are all in his gift. His Italy are not far diftant. The winter and fummer ri- 
ituTragans are the bifhops of Freyfingen, Ratilbon, Bri- ding fehools here are noble ftruClures. The univerftty 
::en, Gurk, Chiemfee, Seckau, and Lavant; and of was founded in 1620, and committed to the care of the 
thefe, the four laft are nominated, and even confirmed Benedictine^. Befides it, there are two colleges, in 
by him, and not by the pope. At the diet of the em- which the young noblemen are educated. E. Long. 33. 
pire, his envoy takes place of all the princes that are o. N. Lat. 47. 45. 

prefent, under the degree of an eleClor. His revenue SALVADORA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
faid to aajount to near 2Co,oog 1 . a year, a great pa;t nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of 

plants; 
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Salvage plants; and In the natural method ranking with thofe 
i! of which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadri- 
Salvia. gj . t 2j ere j s n0 corolla ; the berry is monofpermous ; 
and the feed covered with an antlus or loofe coat. 

SALVAGE-money, a reward allowed by the civil 
and ftatute law for the faving of ihips or goods from 
the danger of the fea, pirates, or enemies.—Where any 
fhip is in danger of being ftranded, or driven on fhore, 
juftices of the peace are to command the conftables to 
alienable as many perfons as are neceifary to preferve it; 
and, on its being preferved by their means, the perfons 
affifting therein (hall, in 30 days after, be paid a reafon- 
able reward for their falvage; otherwife the (hip or 
goods (hall remain in the cuftody of the officers of the 
cuftoms as a fecurity for the fame. 

SALVATION, means the fafety or prefcrvation of 
any thing which is or has been in danger, and is gene¬ 
rally ufed in a religious fenfe, when it means preferva- 
tion from eternal death, or reception to the happinefs of 
heaven, which is now offered to all men by the Chriftian 
religion upon certain conditions. The Hebrews but 
rarely make ufe of concrete terms as they are called, 
but often of abftradled. Thus, inftead of faying that 
God faves them and protects them, they fay that God 
is their falvation. Thus the word of falvation, the 
joy of falvation, the rock of falvation, the (hield of fal¬ 
vation, the horn of falvation, &c. is as much as to fay, 
The word that declares deliverance; the joy that at¬ 
tends the efcaping a great danger, a rock where any 
one takes refuge, and where he may be in fafety from 
his enemy; a buckler, that fecures him from the arm 
of the enemy ; a horn or ray of light, of happinefs and 
falvation, &c. See Theology, &c. 

SALVATOR rosa. See Rosa. 

SALVE regina, among the Romanifts, the name 
of a Latin prayer, addreffed to the Virgin, and fang 
after complines, as alfo upon the point of executing a 
criminal. Durandus fays, it was coiqpofed by Peter 
bifliop of Compoftella. The cuftom of finging the feehe 
regina at the clofe of the office was begun by order of 
St Dominic, and firft in the congregation of Domini¬ 
cans at Bologna, about 1237. Gregory IX. firft ap¬ 
pointed it to be general. St Bernard added the con- 
clufion, 0 dulcis ! 0 pi a, See. 

SALVIA, sage : A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the digynia clafs of plants; and in the na¬ 
tural method ranking under the 42d order, Fertidllat<e. 
The corolla is unequal ; and the filaments placed crofs* 
wife on a pedicle. The mod remarkable fpecies are, 

1. The officinalis, or common large fage, which is 
cultivated in gardens, of which there are the following 
varieties: 1. The common gieen fage. 2. The worm¬ 
wood fage. 3. The green fage, with a variegated leaf. 
4. The red fage. 5. The red fage with a variegated 
leaf. Thefe are accidental variations, and therefore are 
not enumerated as fpecies- The common fage grows 
naturally in the fouthern parts of Europe, but is in Bri¬ 
tain cultivated in gardens for ufe ; but that variety with 
red or blackilli leaves is the moft common in the Britith 
gardens ; and the wormwood fage is in greater plenty 
there than the common green-leaved fage, which is but 
in few gardens. 

2. The tomentofa, generally titled lafamic fage by 
the gardeners. The (talks of this do not grow fo up¬ 
right as thofe of the common fage j they are very hairy, 
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and divided into feveral branches, which are garniffied Srlvu 
with broad heart-lhaped woolly leaves (landing upon 11 , 
long foot-ftalks; they are fawed on their edges, and Salutation^- 
their upper furfaces are rough : the leaves, which are 
upon die flower-ftalks, are oblong and oval, (landing 
upon fhorter foot ftalks, and are very (lightly fawed on 
their edges ; they grow in wliorled fpikes toward the 
top of the branches; the whorls are pretty far diftant, 
but few (lowers in each ; they are of a pale blue, about 
the fize of thofe of the common fort. This fage is pre¬ 
ferred to all the others for making tea. 

2. The auriculata, common fage of virtue, which is 
alfo well known in the gardens and markets. The 
leaves of this is narrower than thofe of the common fort; 
they are hoary, and fome of them are indented on the;', 
edges towards the bafe, which indentures have the ap¬ 
pearance of ears. The fpikes of flowers are longer tha:n 
thofe of the two former forts, and the whorls are gene¬ 
rally naked, having no leaves between them. The 
flowers are (mailer, and of a deeper blue than thofe of 
common red fage. 

4. The pomifera, with fpear-fliaped oval entire leaves, 
grows naturally in Crete. This hath a (hrubby (lalk, 
which rifes four or five feet high, dividing into feveral 
branches. The flowers grow in fpikes at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 
obtufe empalements. The branches of this fage have 
often punctures made in them by infedts, at which places 
grow large protuberances as big as apples, in the 
fame manner as the galls upon an oak, and the rough 
balls on the briar. 

All the forts of fage may be propagated by feeds, if 
they can be procured; but, as fome of them do not 
perfedt their feeds in cold countries and moft of the forts,, 
but efpecially the common kinds for ufe, are eaflly propa¬ 
gated by flips, it is not worth while to raife them from 
feeds. 

SALVIANUS, an ancient father of the Chriftian 
church, who flouriftved in the 5th century, and was well- 
(killed in the fciences. It is find he lived in continence 
with his wife Palladia, as if (he had been his filler ; 
and that he was fo afflidled at the wickednefs of that 
age, that he was called the Jeremiah of the fifth century * 

He acquired fuch reputation for his piety and learning, 
that he was named the mafier of the hifhops. He wrote 
a Treatife on Providence ; another on Avarice ; and 
(bme epiftles, of which Baluze has given an excellent 
edition ; that of Conrade Ritterfhufius, in 2 vols odtavo, 
is alfo efteemed. 

SALUTATION, the adt of faluting, greeting, or 
paying refpedt and reverence to any one. 

When men (writes the^ompiler of VEfprit des Curiofitiw 
Ufages et cks Coutumes) falute each other in an ami- of Liura- 
cable manner, it fignifies little whether they move a par- ture- 
ticular part of the body, or practife a particular cere¬ 
mony. In thele adtions chere mail exift different cuf- 
toms. Every nation imagines it employs the moft iea- 
(onable ones ; but all are equally fimple, and none are 
to be treated as ridiculous. This infinite number of 
ceremonies may be reduced to two kinds ; to reverences 
or falutations ; and to the touch of fome part of the 
human body. To bend and proi’rate one’s felfto exprefs 
fentiments of refpedt, appears to be a natural motion ; 
for terrified perfons throw themkives on the earth when 
they adore iavifible beings. The affedlionate touch ct 
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"ahitatiun. the perfon they falute, is an expreffion of tendernefs. 

As nations decline from their ancient fimplicity, much 
farce and grimace are introduced. Superdition, the 
manners of a people, and their fituation, influence the 
modes of falutation; as may be obferved from the in- 
ftances we collect. 

Modes of falutation have fometimes very different 
charadters, and it is no uninterelling fpeculation to ex¬ 
amine their (hades. Many difplay a refinement of deli¬ 
cacy, while others are remarkable for their fimplicity, 
or for their fenfibiiity. In general, however, they are 
frequently the fame in the infancy of nations, and in 
more polifhed focieties. Refpedt, humility, fear, and 
efteerp, are expreffed much in a fimilar manner; for 
thefe are the natural confequences of the organization 
of the body. Thefe demondrations become, in time, 
only empty civilities, which fignify nothing ; we fhall 
notice what they were originally, without refledfing on 
what they are. 

The firft nations have no peculiar modes of faluta¬ 
tion ; they know no reverences, or other compliments, 
or they defpife and difdain them. The Greenlanders 
laugh when they fee an European uncover his head and 
bend his body before him whom he calls his fuperior. 
The iflanders, near the Philippines, take the hand or 
foot of him they falute, and with it they gently rub 
their face. The Laplanders apply their nole ftrongly 
againft that of the perfon they falute. Dampier fays, 
that at New Guinea they are fatisfied in placing on 
their heads the leaves of trees, which have ever paffed 
for fymbols of friendfhip and peace. This is at lead a 
pidturefque falute. 

Other falutations are very incommodious and painful;, 
it requires great pradtice to enable a man to be po¬ 
lite in an ifland fituated in the Straits of the Sound. 
Houtman tells us, they faluted him in this odd way : 
“ They railed his left foot, which they paffed gently 
over the right leg, and from thence over his face.” The 
inhabitants of the Philippines bend their body very low, 
in placing their hands on their cheeks, and raifing at 
the fame time one foot in the air, with their knee bent. 
An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it 
about his own waift, fo that he leaves his friend half 
naked. This cudom of undreffing on thefe occafions 
takes other forms ; fometimes men place themfelves na¬ 
ked before the perfon whom they falute ; it is to (how 
their humility, and that they are unworthy of appearing 
in his prefence. This was pradtifed before Sir Jofeph 
Banks, when he received the viflt of two female Ota- 


ludicrous adtions, and thus make all their ceremonies Salutation, 
farcical. The greater, part pull the fingers till they 
crack. Snelgrave gives an odd reprefentation of the 
embaffy which the king of Dahomy fent to him. The 
ceremonies of falutation confided in the mod ridiculous 
contortions. When two negro monarchs vifit, they em¬ 
brace in fnapping three times the m ddle finger. 

Barbarous nations frequently imprint on their faluta¬ 
tions the difpofitions of their charadter. When the in¬ 
habitants of Carmena (fays Athenseus) would (how a 
peculiar mark of efteem, they breathed a vein, and pre¬ 
ferred for the beverage of their friend the blood as it 
iliued. The Franks tore hair from their head, and 
prefented it to the perfon they faluted; The (lave cut 
his hair, and offered it to his matter j The Chinefe are 
Angularly affedted in their perfonal civilities; they even 
calculate the number of their reverences. Thefe are 
their mod remarkable podures. The men move their 
hands in an affedtionate manner, while they are joined' 
together on the bread, and bow their head a little. If 
they refpedt a perfon, they raife their hands joined, and 
then lower them to the earth in bending the body. If 
two perjons meet after a long feparation, they both fall 
on their knees, and bend the face to the earth, and this' 
ceremony they repeat two or three times. Surely we 
may differ here with the fentiment of Montaigne, and 
confefs this ceremony to be ridiculous. It afifes from 
their national affedlation. They fubditute artificial ce¬ 
remonies for natural adtions. Their expreffions mean as 
little as their ceremonies. If'a Chinefe is aflced how 
he finds himfelf in health ? he anfwers. Very well ; 
thanks. to your abundant felicity. If they would tell a 
man that he looks well, they fay, Profperity is painted- 
on your face ; or, Tour air announces your bap-pinefs. If 
you render them any fervice, they fay. My thanksfloould 
be immortal. If you prarfe them, they artfwer, Ho'-u 
Jhall I dare to perfuade tnyfelf of what you fay of me ?■ 

If you dine with them, they tell you at parting. We 
have not. treated you with fufficient dijlindlion. The va¬ 
rious titles they invent for each other it would be im- 
pofiible to tranflate. 

It is to be obferved, that all thefe anfwers are pre- 
fcribed by the Chinefe ritual, or academy of compli¬ 
ments. There are determined the number of bows'; 
the expreffions to be employed ; the genufledtions ; and 
the inclinations which are to be made to the right or 
left hand : the falutations of the mader before the chair 
where the dranger is to be feated, for he falutes it mod 
profoundly, and wipes the dud. away with the Ikirts of 


hsiians. Their innocent fimplicity, no doubt, did not 
appear immoded in the eyes of the virtuofo. Some¬ 
times they only undrefs partially. The Japanefe only 
t. ke off a flipper ; the people of Arracan, their fandals 
in the dreet, and their dockings in the houfe. 

In the progrefs of time, it appears fervile to uncover 
one’s felf. The grandees of Spain claim the right of ap¬ 
pearing covered before the king to (how that they are 
not fo much fubjedted to him as the red of the nation ; 
and (this writer obferves). we may remark, that the 
Engliffi do not uncover their heads fo much as the 
other nations of Europe. In a word, there is not a na¬ 
tion (obferves the humourous Montaigne), even to the 
people who, when they lalute, turn their backs on their 
friends, but that can be judified in their cudoms. It 
mull be obferved of the negroes, that they are lovers of 


his robe ; all thefe and other things are noticed, even 
to the filent gedures, by which you are entreated to en-- 
ter the houfe. The lower clafs of people are equally 
nice in thefe pundtilios ; and ambaffadors pafs 40 days 
in pradtifing them before they are enabled to appear at 
court. A tribunal of ceremonies has been eredted, and 
every day very odd decrees are iffued, to which the 
Chinefe mod religioudy fubmit. 

The marks of honour are frequently arbitrary ; to be 
feated, with us, is a mark of repofe and familiarity ; to 
dand up, that of refpedt. There are countries, how¬ 
ever, in which princes will only be addreffed by perfons 
who are feated, and it is confidered as a favour to be 
permitted to dand in their prefence. This cudom pre¬ 
vails in defpotic countries: a defpot cannot buffer with¬ 
out difgud the elevated figure of his fubjedts; he is 
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Salute, pleafad to bend their bodies with their genius : liis pre- 
fence muft lay thofe who behold him proftrate on the 
earth : he defires no eagemefs, no attention; he would 
only infpire terror. 

The pope makes no reverence to any mortal except 
the emperor, to whom he (loops a very little when he 
permits him to kifs his lips. 

SALUTE, in military matters, a difcharge of ar¬ 
tillery, or fmall arms, or both, in honour of fome per- 
fon of extraordinary quality. The colours likewife fa- 
lute royal perfons, and generals commanding in chief; 
which is done by lowering the point to the ground. 
In the field, when a regiment is to be reviewed by the 
king or his general, the drums beat a march as he pafles 
along the line, and the officers falute one after another, 
bowing their half-pikes or fwords to the ground ; then 
recover and take off their hats. The enfigns falute al¬ 
together, by lowering their colours. 

Salute, in the navy, a teftimony of deference or 
homage rendered by the fliips of one nation to ano¬ 
ther, or by (hips of the fame nation to a fuperior or 
equal. 

This ceremony is varioufly performed, according to 
the circumftances, rank or fituation, of the parties. It 
confifts in firing a certain number of cannon, or volleys 
of fmall arms 5 in Unking the colours or top-fails ; or 
in one or more general fhouts of the whole (hip’s crew, 
mounted on the malls or rigging for that purpofe. 

The principal regulations with regard to falutes in 
the royal navy are as follow : 

“ When a flag-officer falutes the admiral and com¬ 
mander in chief of the fleet, he is to give him fifteen 
guns ; but when captains falute him, they are to give 
him feventeen guns. The admiral and commander in 
chief of the fleet is to return two guns lefs to flag-of¬ 
ficers and four lefs to captains. Flag-officers, faluting 
their fuperior or fenior officer, are to give him thirteen 
guns. Flag-officers are to return an equal number of 
guns to flag-officers bearing their flags on the fame mad, 
and two guns lefs to the reft, as alfo to captains. 

“ When a captain falutes an admiral of the white 
or blue, he is to give him fifteen guns; but to vice 
and rear admirals, thirteen guns. When a flag-officer 
is faluted by two or more of his majefty’s fhips, he is 
not to return the falute till all have finiihed, and then 
to do it with fnch a reafonable number of guns as he 
lhall judge proper. 

“ In cafe of the meeting of two fquadrons, the 
two chiefs only are to exchange falutes. And if Angle 
fhips meet a fquadron confiding of more than one flag, 
the principal flag only is to be faluted. No falutes (hall 
be repeated by the fame (hips, unlefs there has been a 
reparation of fix months at leaft. 

“ None of his majefty’s (hips of war, commanded 
only by captains, (hall give or receive falutes from 
one another, in whatfoever part of the world they 
meet. 

“ A flag officer commanding in chief (hall be faluted, 
upon his firft hoifting his flag, by all the (hips prefent 
with fuch a number of guns as is allowed by the firft, 
third, or fifth articles. 

“ When any of his majefty’s (hips (hall meet with any 
fhip or (hips belonging to any foreign prince or date, 
within his rrajefty’s feas (which extend to Cape Fi- 
nifterre), it is expelled, that the faid -foreign (hips do 
Vol. XVI 


ftrike their top-fail, and take in their flag, in ac- 
knowledgement of his majefty's fovereignty in lliTe 
feas : and if any (Ttall refufe or offer to refill, it is en¬ 
joined to all flag-officers and commanders to ufe their 
utmoft endeavours to compel them thereto, and not 
fuffer any difhonour to be done to his majefty. And 
if any of his majefty’s fubjedls lhall fo much forget 
their duty, as to omit ftriking their top-fail in pafling 
by his majefty’s (hips, the name of the (hip and mafter, 
and from whence, and whither bound, together with 
affidavits of the fad, are to be fent up to the fecretary 
of the admiralty, in order to their being proceeded 
againft in the admirality court. And it is to be ob¬ 
served, that in his majefty’s feas, his majefty’s (hip’s are 
in nowife to ftrike to any 5 and that in other parts, 
no fhip of his majefty’s is to ftrike her flag or top-fail 
to any foreigner, unlefs fuch foreign (hip (hall have 
firft (truck, oral the fame time ftrike, her flag or top- 
fail to his majefty’s (hip. 

“ The flag-officers and commanders of his majefty’s 
(hips are to be careful to maintain his majefty’s honour 
upon all occafions, giving protection to his fubjedts, 
and endeavouring, what in them lies, to fecure and en¬ 
courage them in their lawful commerce ; and they are 
not to injure, in any manner, the fubjedts of his majefty s 
friends and allies. 

“ If a foreign admiral meets with any of his maje¬ 
fty’s (hips, and falutes them, he (hall receive gun for 
gun. If he be a v.ce-admiral, the admiral (hall anfwer 
with two guns lefs. If a rear-admiral, the admiral and 
vice-admiral (hall return two lefs. But if the (hip be 
commanded by a captain only, the flag-officer (hall give 
two guns lefs, and captains an equal number. 

“ When any of his majefty’s fhips come to an anchor 
in a foreign port or road, within cannon-fhot of its 
forts, the captain may falute the place with fuch a 
number of guns as have been cuftomary, upon good 
afiurance of having the fame number returned, but not 
otherwife. But if the fhip bears a flag, the flag-officer 
(hall firft carefully inform himfelf how flags of like rank, 
belonging to other crowned heads, have given or re¬ 
turned falutes, and to infill upon the fame terms of refi 
pedt. 

“ It is allowed to the commanders of his majefty*s 
fhips in foreign parts, to falute the perfons of any admi¬ 
rals, commanders in chief, or captains of fhips of war 
of foreign nations, and foreign noblemen, or ftrangers 
of quality, as alfo the factories of the king’s fubjedts, 
coming on board to vifit the (hip ; and the number of 
guns is left to the commander, as (hall be fuitable 
to the occaflon and the quality of the perfons viflting > 
but he is neverthelefs to remain accountable for any ex- 
ceffes in the abufe of this liberty. If the fhip vifited be 
in company with other (hips of war, the captain is not to 
make ufe of the civilities allowed in the preceding arti¬ 
cles but with leave and confent of the commander in 
chief or the fenior captain. 

“ Mercbant-fhips, whether foreigners or belonging 
to his majefty’s fubjedls, faluting the admiral of the 
fleet, (hall be anfwered by fix guns lefs; when they 
falute any other flag-fhips, they (hall be anfwered by 
four guns lefs; and if they falute men of war com¬ 
manded by captains, they (hall be anfwered by two guns 
lefs. If feveFal merchant-fhips falute in company, no 
return is to be made till all have finifbed, and then bv 
4 L fuch 
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Famaneans. 


Siluz<;o fuch a number of guns as (hall be thought proper ; but 
though the merchant-ftiips Ihould anfwer, there fhall be 
' no fecond return.- 

“ None of his majefty’s (hips of war fhall falute any 
of his majefty’s forts or caftles in Great Britain or Ire¬ 
land, on any pretence whatfoever.’’ 

SALUZZO, called by the French Saluces, a town 
and caftle of Italy, in Piedmont, and capital of a mar- 
quifate of the fame name, with a bifhop’s fee. It is 
fituated on an eminence at the foot of the Alps near the 
river Po, in E. Long. 18. 27. N. Lat. 44. 35. It is 
fubjefl to the king of Sardinia. 

Saluzzo, the marquifate of, a province of Pied¬ 
mont in Italy, bounded on the north by Dauphiny 
and the province of the Four Valleys, on the eaft by 
thofe of Saviglano and Foffano, on the fouth by that 
of Cona and the county of Nice, and on the weft by 
Barcelonetta. It was ceded to the duke of Savoy in 
1601, 

SAMA, a town and fort in the hands of the Dutch 
on the Gold Coaft of Africa, (lands on an eminence, 
the fort being watered by the pleafant river of St 
George, that difcharges itfelf into the fea. The town 
contains above 200 houfes, which feem to form three 
diftinft villages, one of which is immediately under the 
cannon of the Dutch fort St Sebaftian. Des Marchais 
deems this town to be one of the largeft on the whole 
coall, Barbot likewife agreeing with him in its fitua- 
tion, extent, and number of inhabitants. The foie em¬ 
ployment of the natives is fifhing ; a circumftance which 
eafily accounts for their poverty. The government of 
this place is republican, the magiftrates having the fu- 
preme power, being fubjefl to periodical changes, and 
under the authority of the king of Gavi, who feldom 
however interferes in the affairs of the (late. This 
prince refides fome leagues diftant from the fea, is rich, 
and much refpeded by his neighbours. 

SAMANEANS, in antiquity, a kind of magi or 
philofophers, have been confounded by fome with the 
Bramins. They proceeded from Ariana, a province 
of Perfia, and the neighbouring countries, fpread thetn- 
felves in India, and taught new doitrines. 

The Bramins, before their arrival, it is faid, were in 
the higheft period of their glory, were the only oracles 
of India, and their principal refidence was on the banks 
of the Ganges, and in die adjacent mountains ; while 
the Samanearis were fettled towards the Indus. Others 
fay, that the Bramins acquired all their knowledge from 
the Samaneans, before whofe arrival it would be diffi¬ 
cult to prove that the Bramins were the religious teach¬ 
ers of the Indians. The mod celebrated and ancient 
of the Samanean dodtors was Boutta, or Budda, who 
was born 683 ye$rs before Chrift. His fcholars paid 
him divine honours; and his dodlrine, which confifted 
chiefly in the tranfmigration of fouls, and in the wor- 
fhip of cows, was adopted not only in India, but alfo 
in Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary. It was propa¬ 
gated, according to M. de Sainte Croix, in Thibet, in 
the 8th century, and fucceeded there- the ancient reli¬ 
gion of Zamolxis. The Samaneans, or Buddifts, were 
entirely deftroyed in India by the jealous rage of the 
Bramins, whofe abfurd pradtices and fables they affedt- 
ed to treat with contempt; but feveral of their books 
are (Fill preferved and refpedled on the coafts of Mala- 
b.ar. 


We are told, too, that feveral of the Bramin orders Samar 
have adopted their manner of living, and openly profefs II . 
the greateft part of their dodtrines. ,L’Hzour Vedam, • 

eu Ancisn Comment du Vedam, publifhed by M. de S. 

Croix, Paris 1779. See Bramins. 

SAMAR, a Spanilh ifland not far from Manilla in j^Tortern 
the Eaft Indies, is called Samar on the fide which looks univ. Hift* 
towards the other ides, and -Ibahuo on that next the vol. viii. 
ocean. It is like the trunk of a man’s body, without p- 157 - 
head or legs. Its greateft length, from Cape Baliqua- 
ton, which, with the point of Manilla, makes the 
ftrait of St Bernardino, in 13 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, extends to that of Guignan in 11 de¬ 
grees towards the fouth. The other two points, ma-. 
king the greateft breadth of the ifland, are Cabo de 
Spirito Santo, or Cape- of the Holy Gbojl, the high 
mountains of which are the firft difeovered by fliips 
from New Spain; aud that which lying oppoiile to 
Leyte weftward, makes another ftrait, fcarce a (tone’s 
throw over. The whole compafs of the ifland is about 
130 leagues. Between Guignan and Cape Spirito 
Santo is the port of Borognon, and not far from thence 
thofe of Palapa and Catubig, and the little ifland of 
Bin, and the coaft of Catarman. Veffels from coun¬ 
tries not yet, difeovered are very frequently call away 
on the before-mentioned coaft of Palapa. Within the 
ftraits of St Bernardino, and beyond Baliquaton, is 
the coaft of Samar, on which are the villages oflba- 
tan, Bangahon, Cathalogan, Paranos, and Calviga. 

Then follows the ftrait of St Juanillo, without which, 

(landing eaftward, appears the point and little ifland 
of Guignan, where the compafs of the ifland ends. 

It is mountainous and craggy, but fruitful in the few 
plains there are. The fruits there are much the fame 
as that of Leyte ; but there is one particular fort 
called by the Spaniards chicoy, and by the Chinefe, who 
put a great value on vt,jeyzu, without kernels. 

SAMARA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is quadripartite, the corolla tetrapetalous; the 
(lamina immerfed in the bafe cf the petal; the ftigma 
funnel-Ihaped. 

SAMARCAND, or Sarmacand, an ancient and 
famous town of Afia, capital of the kingdom of the 
fame name in the country of the Ufbeck Tartars, with 
a caftle and a famous univerfity. The houfes are 
built with ftones, and it carries on a trade in excellent 
fruits. It is pleafantly feated near the river Sogde, a 
branch of the Amu, E. Long. 69. o. N. Lat. 39.50. 

This town was the capital of the kingdom of Sogdia 
in the time of Alexander the Great, when it was call¬ 
ed Maracanda. It was afterwards the capital of the 
empire of Tamerlane the Great. In the time of. 

Jenghiz Khan, it was forced to yield to the arms of 
that cruel conqueror ; by whom the garrifon amount-, 
ing to 30,000 men, were butchered ; 30,000 of the 
inhabitants with their wives and children, were pre-. 
fented to his generals ; the reft were permitted to live in 
the city, on paying a tribute of 300,000 dinars or crowns 
of gold. 

SAMARIA ( anc. geog.) one of the three larger. 

Cisjordan diftridls, fituated in the middle between Gali¬ 
lee to the north and Judea to the fouth, beginning, 
at the village Ginaea, in the Campus Magnus, and ending 
at the toparchy called Jcrobatena (Jofephus). Its 
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- . foil differing in nothing from that of Judea j botli 

^1/ equally hilly and champ dgn, both equally fertile in corn 
and fruit (id.) Called the kingdom of Samaria in 
Ephraim (Bible) ; comprifing the ten tribes, and confe- 
qucntly all the country to the north of Judea and eaft 
and weft of Jordan. 

Samaria, the capital city of the kingdom of Sa¬ 
maria, or of the ten tribes. It was built by Omri king 
of Ifrael, who began to reign in the year of the world 
3079, and died 3086 (1 Kings xvi. 24.) He bought 
the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of filver, or 
lor the fum of L. 684 17:6. It took the name of 
Sat/taria from Shemer the owner of the hill; though 
fome think there were already fome beginnings of a 
city, becaufe, before the reign of Omri, there is men¬ 
tion made of Samaria (1 Kings xiii. 32.) in the year 
of the world 3030. But others take this fora prolep- 
fis, or an anticipation, in the difeourfe of the man of God, 
who fpevtks of Samaria under the reign of Jeroboam. 

However this be, it is certain that Samaria was no 
confiderable place, and did not become the capital city 
of the kingdom of Ifrael till after the reign of Omri, 
Before him, the kings of Ifrael dwelt at Shechem, or at 
Tirzah. Samaria was fituated upon an agreeable and 
fruitful hill, andfan advantageous fituation, and was 12 
miles from Dothaim, 12 from Merrom, and foiir from 
Atharoth. Jofephus fays, it was a day’s journey from 
Jerufalem. Befides, though it was built upon an emi¬ 
nence, yet it muft have water in abundance; fince we 
find medals ftruck in this city, whereon is represented 
the goddefs Aftarte treading a river under foot; which 
proves it to have been well watered. And Jofephus 
obferves, that when it was taken by John Hircanus the 
prince of the Jews, he entirely demolithed it, and cau- 
fed even the brook to flow over us ruins, to obliterate 
all the footfteps of it. 

The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to make this 
city the ftrongeft, the fineft, and the richeft, that was 
polfible. Ahab built there a palace of ivory ( 1 Kings 
xxii. 39), that is, in which there were many ornaments 
of ivory. Amos defcribes Samaria under Jeroboam II. 
as a city funk into all excelfes of luxury and effemina¬ 
cy (Amos iii. 15. and iv. 1, 2). 

Ben-hadad king of Syria built public places or ftreets 
in Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34.) probably for traffic, 
where his people dwelt to promote trade. His fon 
Ben-hadad befieged this place under the reign of 
Ahab (1 Kings xx. 1, 2, 3, &c.) in the year of the 
world 3103. 

The following year, Ben-hadad brought an army 
into the field, probably with a defign to march againit 
Samaria : but his army was again cut in pieces. Some 
years after this, Ben-hadad came a third time, lay down 
before Samaria, and reduced it to fuch necelfities by fa¬ 
mine, that a mother was there forced to eat her own 
child ; but the city was relieved by a lcufible elicit of 
the protection of God. ’ 

Laftly, it was befieged by Shalmanefer king of Affy- 
ria, in the ninth year of Hoihea king of Ifrael (2 Kings 
xvii. 6, 7, Sec.), which was the fourth of Hczekiah king 
of Judah. It was taken three years after, in the year 
of the world 3283. The prophet Helen 'peaks of the 
cruellies exercifed by Shalmar.ef.r agair.ft the befieged 
(Hof. x. 4, 8, 9. xiv. 1) ; a>d Michah fays th.it this 


city was reduced to a heap of ftones (Mic. i. 6.). The Srmam, 
Cuthites tiiat were fent by Efar-haddon to inhabit the Sa m a ritans , 
country of Samaria, did not think it worth their while 
to repair the ruins of this city ; they dwelt at Shechem, 
which they made the capital city of their ftate. They 
were ftill upon this footing when Alexander the Great 
came into Phoenicia and Judea. However, the Cu¬ 
thites had rebuilt fome of the houfes of Samaria even 
from the time of the return from the captivity, fince 
Ezra then fpeaks of the inhabitants of Samaria (Ezra 
iv. 17. Nehem. iv. 2.) ; and that the Samaritans, being 
jealous of the favours that Alexander the Great had 
conferred on the Jews, revolted from him while this 
piince was in Egypt, and burnt Andromachus alive, 
whom Alexander had left governor of Syria. Alex¬ 
ander marched againft them, took Samaria, and put in 
Macedonians to inhabit it; giving the country round 
it to the Jews ; and to encourage them to cultivate it, 
he granted them an exemption from tribute. The king 
of Egypt and Syria, who fucceeded Alexander, de¬ 
prived them of the property of this country. 

But Alexander Balas king of Syria reftored to Jo¬ 
nathan Maccabacus the cities of Lydda, Ephrem, and 
Ramatha, which he cut off from the country of Sa¬ 
maria (1 Mac. x. 30, 38, and xi. 28, 34.) Laftly, 
the Jews re-entered into the full pofl’effion of this whole 
country under John Hircanus the Afmonasan, who 
took Samaria, and ruined it in fuch a manner, accord¬ 
ing to Jofephus, that he made the river run through 
its ruins. It continued in this condition to the year of 
the world 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, the proconful 
of Syria, rebuilt it, and gave it the name of Gabinia- 
na. But it was yet but very inconfiderable, till Hercd 
the Great reftored it to its ancient luftre, and gave it 
the Greek name of Sebafte, which in Latin is Augufta, 
in honour of the emperor Auguftus, who had given 
him the property of this place. * 

The facred authors of the New Teftament fpeak but 
little of Samaria •, and when they do mention it,' it is 
rather in refpeft of the country about it, than of the 
city itfelf. (See Luke xvii. 11. John iv. 4, 5.) — 

It was there our Lord had thejeonverfation witffthe wo¬ 
man of Samaria, that is, with a Samaritan woman of 
the city of Sychar. After the death of St Stephen, 

(Ads viii. 1, 2, 3.), when the difciples weredifperfed 
through the cities of Judea and Samaria, St Philip the 
deacon withdrew into the city of Samaria, where he 
made leveral converts. When the apoftles heard that 
this city had received the word of God, they fent Pe¬ 
ter and John thither, to communicate the Holy Ghofl: 
to fuch as had been baptized. It was there they found 
Simon Magus, who offered money to the apoftles, be¬ 
ing in hopes to buy this power of communicating the 
Holy Ghoft. Samaria is never called Sebafte in the 
books of the New Teftament, though ftrangers hardly 
knew it but by this name. St Jerome fays, that it 
was thought Obadiah was buried at Samaria. They 
alfo llrewed there the tombs of Ehiha and of St John 
the Baptift. There are f und many ancient medals 
that were [truck at Sebafte, or Samaria, and fome bi- 
fiiops of this city have tab Bribed to the ancient coun¬ 
cils. 

SAMARITAN!. We have already fpo'kcn of the 
Samaritans under the article Cuth. The Samaritans 
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are the people of the city of Samaria,-and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the province of which Samaria was the capi¬ 
tal city. In this ferife, it fhould feem that we might 
give the name of Samaritans to the Ifraelites pf the 
ten tribes, who lived in the city and territory of Sa¬ 
maria. However, the facred authors commonly give 
the name of Samaritans only to thofe ftrange people 
whom the kings of Affyria fent from beyond the 
Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom of Samaria, when 
they took away captive the Ifraelites that were there 
before. Thus we may fix the epoch of the Samaritans 
at the taking of Samaria by Salmanefer, in the year of 
the world 3283. This prince carried away captive the 
Ifraelites that he found in the country, and affigned 
thefn dwellings beyond the Euphrates, and in Affyria, 
(2 Kings xvii. 24.) He lent other inhabitants in 
their ftead, of which the mod confiderable were the 
Cuthites, a people defcended from Cufh, and who are 
probably of the number of thofe whom the ancients 
knew by the name of Scythians. 

After Salmanefer, his fucceffor Efar-haddon was in¬ 
formed, that the people which had been fent to Sama¬ 
ria were infefted by lions that devoured them, (2 Kings 
xvii. 25.); this he imputed to the ignorance of the 
people in the manner of worfhipping the god of the 
country. Wherefore Efar-haddon fent a prieft of the 
God of Ifrael that he might teach them the religion of 
the Hebrews. But they thought they might blend 
this religion with that which they profeffed before ; fo 
they continued to worfhip their idols as before, in con- 
jundlion with the God of Ifrael, not perceiving how 
abfurd and incompatible thefe two religions were. 

It is not known how long they continued in this ftate ; 
but at the return from the captivity of Babylon, it ap¬ 
pears they had entirely quitted the worfhip of their 
idols ; and when they afked permiffion of the Ifraelites 
that they might labpur with them at the rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerufalem, they affirmed, that from the 
time that Efar-haddon had brought them into this coun¬ 
try they had always worfhipped the Lord, (Ezrah iv. 
x, 2, 3.) And indeed, after the return from the cap¬ 
tivity, the fcripture does not any where reproach them 
with idolatrous worfhip, though it does not diffemble 
either their jealoufy againft the Jews, nor the ill offi¬ 
ces they had done them at the court of Perfia, by their 
flanders and calumnies, or the ftratagems they contrived 
to hinder the repairing of the walls of Jerufalem.— 
(Nehem. ii. 10, 19. iv. 2, &c. vi. 1, 2, &c.) 

It does not appear that there was any temple in Sa¬ 
maria, in common to all thofe people who came thither 
from beyond the Euphrates, before the coming of 
Alexander the Gieat into Judea. Before that time, 
every one was left to his own diferetion, and worfhipped 
the Lord where he thought fit. But they prefently 
comprehended, from the books of Mofes which they 
had in their hands, and from the example of the Jews 
their neighbours, that God was to be worfhipped in 
that place only which- he had chofen. So that fince 
they could not go to the temple of Jerufalem, which 
the Jews' would not allow of, they bethought them- 
felves of building a temple of their own upon mount 
Gerizim, near the cixy of Shechem, which was then 
their capital. Therefore Sanballat, the governor of 
the Samaritans, applied himfelf to Alexander, and told 
him. lie had a foil in-law, called Manaffes, fon to Jaddus 


the high-prieft of the Jews, who had retired to Samaria Samaritan* 
with a great number of other perfons of his own na- w 
tion ; that he defired to build a temple in this province, 
where he might exercife the high-priefthood ; that this 
undertaking would be to the advantage of the king’s 
affairs, becaufe in building a temple in the province of 
Samaria, the nation of the Jews would be divided, who 
are a turbulent and feditious people, and by fuch a di- 
vifion would be made weaker, and lefs in a condition 
to undertake new enterprizes. 

Alexander readily confented to what Sanballat defi¬ 
red, and the Samaritans prefently began their building 
of the temple of Gerizim, which from that time they 
have always frequented, and ftill frequent to this, day, 
as the place where the Lord intended to receive the 
adoration of his people. It is of this mountain, 
and of this temple that the Samaritan woman of Sy- 
char fpoke to our Saviour, (John iv. 20.J See Ge¬ 
rizim. 

The Samaritans did not long continue under the obe¬ 
dience of Alexander. They revolted from him the 
very next year, and Alexander drove them out of 
Samaria, put Macedonians in their room, and gave die 
province of Samaria to the Jews. This preference that 
Alexander gave to the Ifraelites contributed not a little 
to increafe that hatred and animofity that had already- 
obtained between thefe two people. When any Ifraet- 
ite had deferved punifhment for the violation of fome 
important point of the law, he prefently took refuge 
in Samaria or Shechem, and embraced the way of wor- 
fhip according to the temple of Gerizim. When the 
Jews were in a profperous condition, and affairs were 
favourable to them, the Samaritans did not fail to call 
themfelves Hebrew's, and pretended to be of the race 
of Abraham. But no foouer were the Jews fallen into 
difcredit or perfection, but the Samaritans immediately 
difowned them, would have nothing in common with 
them, acknowledged themfelves to be Phoenicians ori¬ 
ginally, or that they were defcended from Jofeph and 
Manaffeh his fon. This ufed to be their practice in the 
time of Antioehus Epiphanes. 

The Samaritans, having received the Pentateuch, or 
the five books of Mofes, from the prieft that was feirt 
by Efar-haddon, have preferved it to this day, in the 
fame language and charaSer it was the.#, that is, in. the 
old Hebrew or Phoenician character, which we now call 
the Samaritan, to diftinguift it from the modern He¬ 
brew character, which at prefent we find in the books 
of the Jews. Thefe laft, after their captivity, changed 
their old characters, and took up thofe of the Chaldee, 
which they had been ufed to at Babylon, and which 
they continue ftill to ufe.. It is wrong, fays F. Calmet, 
to give this the name of the Hebrew character, fpr that 
can be faid properly only of the Samaritan text. The 
critics have taken notice of fome variations between the 
Pentateuch of the Jews and that of the Samaritans ; 
but thefe varieties of reading chiefly regard the word 
Gerizim, which the Samaritans feem to have purpofely 
introduced to favour their pretenfions, that Mount Ge¬ 
rizim was the place in which the Lord was to be 
adored. The other various readings are of fmall im¬ 
portance. 

The religion of this people was at firft the Pagan. 

Every one worfliipped the deity he had been ufed to 
in his own country (2 Kings xvii, 25, 30, 31.) 
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Samaritans. The Babylonians worfhippcd Succoth-benath; the 
Cuthites, Nergal; the Hamatliites, Afhima; the 
Avites, JSIibhaz and Tartak ; the Sepharvites, Adram- 
melech and Anammelech. If we would enumerate all 
the names of falfe gods to whom the Samaritans have 
paid a facrilegious worfhip, we fhould have enough to 
do. This matter is fufficiently perplexed, by reafon of 
the different names by which they were adored by dif¬ 
ferent nations, infomuch that it would be almoft impof- 
fible to clear up this affair. See Succoth-itenoth, 
&c. Afterwards, to tins profane worfliip the Sama¬ 
ritans added that of the Lord, the God of Ifrael, 
(2 Kings xvii. 29, 30, 31, 32.) They gave a proof 
of their little regard to this worfliip of the true God, 
when under Antiochus Epiphanes they confecrated 
their teznple at Gerizim to Jupiter Argivus. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, they celebrated the fab- 
batical year, and confequently the year of jubilee alfo. 
We do not know whether they did it exa&ly at the 
lame time with the Jews, or whether they obfervedany 
Other epoch ; and it is to little purpofe that fome cri¬ 
tics have attempted to afeertain the firft beginning of 
it. Under the kings of Syria they followed the epoch 
of the Greeks, or that of the Seleucidse, as other peo¬ 
ple did that were under the government of the Seleu- 
cidae. After that Herod had re-eftabliftied Samaria, 
and had given it the name of Sebafte, the inhabitants 
of this city, in their medals, and all public afts, took 
the date of this new eftablifhment. But the inhabi¬ 
tants of Samaria, of which the greater part were Pa¬ 
gans or Jews, were no rule to the other Samaritans, 
who probably reckoned their years according to the 
reigns of the emperors they were fubjedt to, till the 
time they fell under the jurifdiftion of the Mahometans, 
under which the/ live at this day ; and they reckon their 
year by the Hegira, or, as they fpeak, according to the 
reign of Ifhmael, or the Ifhmaelites. Such of our 
readers as defire to be further acquainted with the hif- 
tory of the ancient Samaritans, we refer to the works 
of Jofephus, where they will find that fubjedt largely 
treated of. 

As to their belief, it is objected to them, that they 
receive only the Pentateuch, and rejedt all the other 
books of feripture, chiefly the prophets, who have 
more exprefsly declared the coming of the Meffiab— 
They have alfo been accufed of believing God to be 
k corporeal, of denying the Holy Ghoft, and the refur- 
redtion of the dead. Jefus Chrift reproaches them 
(John iv. 22.) with worfhiping they know not what} 
and in the place already referred to he feems to exclude 
them from falvation, when he fays, that “ Salvation is 
of the Jews.” True it is, that thefe words might only 
figrify, that the Mefliah was to proceed from the 
Tews; but the crime of fchifm alone, and a reparation 
from the true church, was fufficient to exclude them 
from falvation. The Samaritan woman is a fufficient 
teftimony that the Samaritans expedted a Mefliah, who 
they hoped would clear up all their doubts (John. iv. 
35.) Several of the inhabitants of Shechem believed 
at the preaching of Jefus Chrift, and feveralof Sama¬ 
ria believed at that of St Philip ; but it is laid, they 
foon fell back to their former errors, being perverted 
by Simon Magus. 

The Samaritans at prefent are very few in number. 
Jofeph Scaliger, being curious to know their ufages, 


wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high- Samaritans, 
prieft of the whole fedt who relided at Neapolis in Sy- Sambucus. 
ria. They: returned two anfwers to Scaliger, dated in the 
year of the Hegira 998. Thefe were preferved in the 
French king’s library, and were tranflated into Latin 
by father Morin, and printed in England in the collec¬ 
tion of that father’s letters, in 1682, under the title of 
Antiquitatu Ecclefts Orientalis. By thefe letters it ap¬ 
pears, that they believe in God, in his fervant Mo let, 
the holy law, the mountain Gerizim, the houfe of 
God, the day of vengeance and of peace; that they 
value themfelves upon obferving the law of Mofes in 
many points more rigidly than the Jews themfelves.— 

They keep the fabbath with the utmoft ftrichiefs re¬ 
quired by the law, without ftirring from the place they 
are in, but only to the fynagogue. They go not 01.0 
of the city, and abflain from their wives on that 
day. They never delay circumcifion beyond the eighth 
day. They ftill facrifice to this day in the temple on 
mount Gerizim, and give to the prieft what is en¬ 
joined by the law. They do not marry their own 
nieces, as the Jews do,mor do they allow themfelves a 
plurality of wives. Their hatred for the Jews may be 
feen through all the hiftory of Jofephus, and in feveral 
places of die New Teftament. The Jewlfli hiftorian 
informs us that under the government of Coponius, 
one paffover night, when they opened the gates of the 
temple, fome Samaritans had Scattered the bones of dead 
men there, to infult the Jews, and to interrupt the de¬ 
votion of the feftival. The evangelifts {how us, that 
the Jews and Samaritans held no correfpondence toge¬ 
ther (John iv. 9.) “ The Jews have no dealings 

with the Samaritans.” And die Samaritan woman of 
Sycbar was much furprifed that Jefus talked with her, 
and alked drink of her, being a Samaritan. When our 
Saviour fent his apoftles to preach in Judea, he forbad 
them to enter into the Samaritan cities, (Matt. x. 5.) t 
becaufe he looked upon them as fchifmatics, and as 
ftrangers to the covenant of Ifrael. One day when he 
fent his difciples to provide him a lodging in one of the 
cities of the Samaritans, they would not entertain him, 
becaufe they perceived he was going to Jerufalem. 

(Luke ix. 32. 33.) “ Becaufe his f ace was as though he 
would go to Jerufalem.’’ And when the Jews were 
provoked at the reproaches of Jefus Chrift, they 
told him he was a Samaritan (John viii. 48.), thinking 
they could fay nothing more fevere againft him. Jofe¬ 
phus relates, that fome Samaritans having killed feveral 
Jews as they were going to the feaft at Jerufalem, this 
occafioned a kind of a war between them. The Sama¬ 
ritans continued their fealty to the Romans, when the 
Jews revolted from them j yet they did not efcape 
from being involved in fome of the calamities of their 
neighbours. 

There are ftill at this day fome Samaritans at Shechem, 
otherwife called Naploufe. They have priefts there, 
who fay they are of the family of Aaron. They have 
a bigh-prieft, who reftdes at Shechem, or at Gerizim,, 
who offers facrifices there, and who declares the feaft of 
the paffover, and all the other feafts, to all the defperfed 
Samaritans. Some of them are to be found at Gaza, 
fome at Damafcus, and fome at Grand Cairo. 

SAMBUCUS, elder, in botany.: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plant?; and in the natural method ranking under the 
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Simbucus 43d order, Dumofx. The calyx is quinquepartite ; the 
II corolla quinquefid ; the berry trifpermous. 
jan ue ^ - q'gg mo ft re markable fpecies are, 1. The nigra, or 
common black elder-tree, lifes with a tree^ftem, branch¬ 
ing numeroufly into a large fpreading head, twenty or 
thirty feet high ; pinnated leaves, of two or.three pair 
of oval lobes and an odd one ; and large five parted um¬ 
bels of white flowers towards the ends of the branches, 
fucceeded by bunches of black and other different co¬ 
loured berries, in the varieties ; which arer—Common 
black-berried elder-tree—White-berried elder—Green- 
ben led elder—Laciniated,. or parfley-leaved elder, 
having the folioles much laciniated, fo. as to refemble 
parfley leaves—Gold-ftriped-leaved elder—Silver-ftrip- 
ed elder—Silver-dufted elder. 2. The racemofa, race- 
mofe red-berried elder, rifes with a tree-like idem, 
branching ten or twelve feet high, having reddifli-brown 
branches and buds; pinnated leaves of fix or feven 
oval deeply-fawedlobes; and compound,oval, racemous, 
clufters of whitifh-green flowers, fucceeded by oval 
clufters of red berries. This is a refident of the moun¬ 
tainous parts of the fouth of Europe, and is retained in. 
our gardens as a flowering fhrub, having a peculiar An¬ 
gularity in its oval-cluftered flowers and.berries. 3. The 
Canadenfis, or Canada fhrubby elder, rifes with a lhrub- 
by item, branching eight or ten feet high, having red- 
difli (hoots ; fomewhat bipinnated leaves, often ternate 
below, the other compofed of five, feven, or nine oval 
fobes ; and towards the ends of the branches, cymofe 
quinquepartite umbels of flowers, fucceeded by blackifh 
red berries. All the forts of elder are of the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely anywhere ; are ge- 
• nerally free (hooters, but particularly the common elder, 
and varieties, which make remarkably ftrong, jointed 
lhoots,of feveralfeet in length, in one feafon ; and they 
flower mpfily in fummer, except the racemofe elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April; and the 
branches being large, fpreading, and very abundant, 
are exceedingly conspicuous; but they emit a mod dif- 
.agreeable odour. The flowers are fucceeded in the 
mod; of the forts by large bunches of ripe berries in au¬ 
tumn, which, although very unpalatable to eat, are 
in high eftimation for making that well known cordial 
liquor called elder wine, particularly the common black- 
be; ried eld er. The merit of the elder in gardening may 
be both for ufe and ornament, efpecially in large 
grounds. 

SAMIAN earth, in the materia medica, the 
name of two fpecies of marl ufed in medicine, viz. 
x. The white kind, called by the ancients collyrium fa- 
mhtin , being aflringent, and therefore good in diar- 
rhees, dyfenteries, and hsemorrhagies: they alfo ufed 
it externally in inflammations of all kinds. 2. The 
brownifli white kind, called afar famias by Diofco- 
rides; this alfo (lands recommended as an aflringent. 

SAMIELS, the Arabian name of a hot wind pecu- 
tves's Vov- ^ ar to ^ defert of Arabia. It blows over the defert 
a u e frurn hr the months of July and Augaft from the north-weft 
■England to quarter, and fometimes it continues with all its violence 
India in to the very gates of Bagdad, but never affects anybody 
1 7 J 4 - within tire walls. Some years it does not blow at all, 
and in others it appears fix, eight, or ten times, but 
feldom continues more than a few minutes at a time. It 
often panes with the apparent quicknefs of lightning. 
T..e Arabians and Perfians, who are acquainted with 


the appearance of the (ky at or near the time this wind Samiels " 
arifeth, have warning of its approach by a thick haze, | 
which appears like a cloud of duft arifing out of the 
horizon; and they immediately .upon this appearance 
throw themfelves with their faces to the ground, and 
continue in that pofition till the wind is paffed, which 
frequently happens almoft inftantaneoufly ; but if, on the 
contrary they are not careful or brifk enough to take 
this precaution, which is fometimes the cale, and they 
get the full force of the wind, it is inilant death. 

The above method is the only one which they take 
to avoid the effedb of this fatal blaft; and when it is 
over, they get up and look round them for their com¬ 
panions ; and if they fee any one lying motionlefs, they 
take hold of an arm or leg, and pull and jerk it with 
fome force; and if the limb thus agitated feparates from 
the body, it is a certain fign that the wind has had its 
full effedt; but if, on the contrary, the arm or leg 
does not come away, it is a fure fign there is life remain¬ 
ing, although to every outward appearance the perfon 
is dead ; and in that cafe they immediately cover him 
or them with clothes, and adminifter fome warm dilu¬ 
ting liquor to caufe a perfpiration, which is certainly 
but (lowly brought about. 

The Arabs themfelves can fay little or nothing about 
the nature of this wind, only that it always leaves be¬ 
hind it a very ftrong fulphureaus fmell, and that the air 
at thefe times is quite clear, except about the horizon; 
in the north-weft quarter, before obferved, which gives 
warning of its approach. We have not been able to 
learn whether the dead bodies are fcorched, or diffolved 
into a kind of gelatinous fubftance ; bat from the (lories 
current about them, there has been frequent reafon to 
believe the latter ; and in that cafe fuch fatal effedts may 
be attributed rather to a noxious vapour than to an abfo- 
lute and exceffive heat. The (lory of its going to 
the gates of Bagdad and no farther may be reafonably 
enough accounted for, if the effe&s are attributed to a 
poifonous vapour, and not an exceffive heat. The above- 
mentioned wind, Samiel, is fo well known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bagdad and Baffora, that the very chil¬ 
dren fpeak of it with dread. 

SAMOGITIA, a province of Poland, bounded on 
the north by Courland, on the eaft by Lithuania, on 
the weft by the Baltic Sea, and on the fouth by Regal 
Pruflia, being about 175 miles in length and 125 in 
breadth. It is full of forefts and very high mountains, 
which feed a great number of cattle, and produce a 
large quantity of honey. There are alfo very aftive 
horfes, in high efteem. The inhabitants are clownifti, 
but honed ; and they will not allow a young woman to 
go out in the night without a candle in her hand and 
two bells at her girdle. Roffenna and Wormia are. the 
principal places. 

SAMOTEDA, a country of the Ruffian empire, 
between Afiatic Tartary and Archangel, lying along 
the fea-coaft as far as Siberia. The inhabitants are fo 
rude a people that they can hardly pretend to humani¬ 
ty, except in their face and figure : they have little un- 
derftanding, and in many things refemble brutes, for 
they will eat carrion -of every kind. They travel cn 
the fn.ow on (ledges, drawn with an animal like a rein¬ 
deer, but with the horns of a (lag. Tbofe who have 
feen them affirm, that r.o people on the earth make fuch 
(hocking figures : their (lature is (hort; their (ho-ulders 

and 
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Samolus and faces are broad, with flat broad nofes, great blub- 
II ber hinging lips, and flaring eyes ; their complexion 
frimpan^ j s ( j ar j C) their hair long and as black as pitch, and they 
have very little beards ; and it is faid that all the Sa- 
moid women have black nipples. If they have any 
religion at all, it is idolatry, though there has been 
fome attempts of late to convert them. Their huts are 
made of birch bark fewed together, which is laid upon 
flakes fet in the ground, and at the top is a hole to 
let out the fmoke ; the fire is made in the middle, and 
both men and women lie naked round them all night.— 
They have little regard to the nearnefs of kin, and take 
as many wives as they can keep: their only employ¬ 
ment is hunting and fifhing. 

SAMOLUS, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentrandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural methQd ranking under the 21ft or¬ 
der, Precite. The corolla is falver-lhaped, the ftamina 
furrounded by fmall fcales at its throat. The capfule 
is unilocular inferior. 

SAMOS (anc. geog.), an ifland at no greatdiftance 
from the promontory Mycale, on the continent of the 
Hither Afia, and oppofite to Ephefus; the diftance 
only feven ftadia (Strabo) ; a free ifland, in compafs 
87 miles (Pliny) ; or 100 (Ifidorus) : with a cogno- 
minal town (Ptolemy, Horace) ; famous for the wor- 
Jfhip and a temple of Juno, with a noted afylum (Vir¬ 
gil, Strabo, Tacitus) ; and hence their coin exhibited 
a peacock (Athenasus) : The country of Pythagoras, 
who, to avoid the opprellion of tyrants, retired to Ita¬ 
ly, the land of freedom. Samos, though not fo 
happy in producing wine, which Strabo wonders at, 
all the adjoining iflands yielding a generous fort, yet 
abounds in all the neceflaries of life. The Vafa 
Samaia, among earthen ware, were held in high re¬ 
pute. Sa?nii, the people (Ovid).—The ifland is now 
in the hands of the Turks. It is about 32 miles in 
length, and 22 in breadth, and extremely fertile. 
The inhabitants live at their eafe, their taxation by 
the Turks being moderate. The women are very nafty 
and ugly, and they never fliift above once a month. 
They are cloathed in the Turkifh manner, except a red 
coif, and their hair hanging down their backs, with 
plates of filver or block-tin fattened to the ends.— 
They have abundance of melons, lentils, kidney-beans, 
and excellent mulkadine grapes. They have white figs 
four times as big as the common fort, but not fo well 
tailed. Their filk is very fine, and their honey and 
wax admirable ; befides which, their poultry are ex¬ 
cellent : they have iron mines, and molt of the foil is 
of a rufty colour: they have alfo emery Hone, and all 
the mountains are of white marble. The inhabitants 
are about 12,000 who are almoll all Greeks; and the 
monks and priefts occupy molt part of the ifland. 
They have a bifliop who refides at Cora. See Poly- 
crates. 

Olbcc’s SAMPAN, is a Chinefe boat without a keel, Iook- 
Voyage to ing almoft like a trough ; they aie made of different di- 
China and menfions, but are moltly covered. Thefe boats are as 
Indies ^ 0I1 8 as Amp 5 * but broader, almoft like a baking 
trough ; and have at the end one or more decks of 
bamboo flicks : the cover or roof is made of bamboo 
flicks, arched ewer in the fhape of a grater ; and may 
he raifed or lowered at pleafure: the fides are made of 
boards, with little holes, with (butters inftead of v-in- 
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dows : the boards are fattened on both fides to pod-:, Sampan 
which have notches like Heps on the infljes, that the II 
roof may be let down, and rtfl on them : on both ends • 

ol the deck are commonly two little doors, at haft there 
is one at the hindmoft end. A fine white fmooth car¬ 
pet fpread up as far as the boards makes the floor, 
which in the middle confifts of loofe boards ; but this 
carpet is only made ufe of to deep on. As thefe boats 
greatly differ from ours in fhape, they are likewife row¬ 
ed in a different manner: for two rowers, polling them- 
felves at the back end of the fampan, work it forwards 
very readily by the motion of two oars; and can al¬ 
moft turn the veffel juft as they pleafe : the oars, which 
are covered with a little hollow quadrangular iron, are 
laid on iron fwivels, which are fattened in the fides of 
the fampan : at the iron the oars are pieced, which 
makes them look a little bent: in common, a row¬ 
er fits before with a Ihort oar ; but this he is forced to 
lay afide when he comes near the city, on account of 
the great throng of fampans; and this inconvenience 
has confirmed the Chinefe in their old way of rowing. 

Inftead of pitch, they make ufe of a cement like our 
putty, which we call ch'mam , but the Chinefe call it 
kiang. Some authors fay that this cement is made of 
lime and a refin exuding from the tree tong-yea, and 
bamboo ockam. 

Befides a couple of chairs, they have the following 
furniture: two oblong tables or boards on which fome 
Chinefe charadters are drawn; a lanthorn for the 
night-time, and a pot to boil rice in. They have alfo 
a little cover for their houfehold god, decorated with 
gilt paper and other ornaments: before him Hands a pet 
filled with allies, into which the tapers are put before 
the idol. The candles are nothing elfe than bamboo 
chips, to the upper end of which faw-dull cf fandal- 
wood is (luck on with gum. Thefe tapers are every-- 
where lighted before the idols in the pagodas, and be¬ 
fore the doors in the ftreets; and, in large cities, 
occafion a fmoke very pernicious to the eyes. Before 
this idol ftands fome famfo , or Chinefe brandy, water. 

See. We ought to try whether the Chinefe would not 
like to ufe juniper-wood inftead of fandal-wood ; whicii 
latter comes from Suratte, and has almoft the fame fmell 
with juniper. 

SAMSON, one of the judges of Ifrael, memorable 
for his fupernatural ftrength, his victories over the 
Philiftines, and his tragical end, as related in the book 
of Judges. 

Samson’s Pofl, a fort of pillar eredted in a fhip’s 
hold, between the lower deck and the kelfon, under 
the edge of a hatchway, and fuinilhed with fjvcral 
notches that ferve as (leps to mount or defeend, as 
occafion requires. This pod being firmly driven into 
its place, not only ferves to fupport the beam and for¬ 
tify the veffel in that place, but alfo to prevent the car¬ 
go or materials contained in the hold, from Ihifting to 
the oppofite fide, by the rolling of the Ihip in a t/rou- 
lent and heavy fea. 

Books of SAMUEL, two canonical books of the 
Old Teftament, as being ufually aferibed to the pro¬ 
phet Samuel. 

The books of Samuel and the books of Kings are 
a continued hiftory of the reigns of the kings cl Ifrael 
and Judah; for which reafon the books of Samuel are 
likewife ftyled the firjl and fecund looks of King s. S'nce 

the 
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s.myda, the firft 24 chapters contain all that relates to the 
■ Hi lory of Simuel, and the latter part of the firft 

hook and ail the feeond include the relation of events 
that happened after the death of that prophet, it has 
been fjppofed that Samuel was a»*?ior only of the firft 
24 chapters* and that the prophets Gad and Nathan 
finiihed the work. The firft book of Samuel compre¬ 
hends the tranfaftions under the government of Eli and 
Samuel, and under Saul the firft king; and alfo the 
afts of David while he lived under Saul; and is fup- 
pofed to contain the fpace of 101 years. The fecond 
book contains the hiftory of about 40 years, and is 
wholly fpent in relating the tranfaffions of .David’s 
reign. 

SAMYDA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decapdria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which tire 
order is doubtful. The calyx is quinquepartite and co¬ 
loured ; there is no corolla; the capfule in the infide 
refembles a berry, is trivalved and unilocular ; the feeds 
neftling. 

Niebuhr’s SANA, or Sanaa, a large, populous, and handfome 
Travels by town 0 f Afia, capital of Arabia Felix, is fituated in 
Heron. p ro p er Yemen, at the foot of mount Nikkum, on 
which are ftill to be feen the ruins of a caftle, which 
the Arabs fuppofe to have been built byShem. Near 
this mountain ftands the caftle ; a rivulet runs upon the 
other fide ; and near it is the Buftan el Metwokkel, a 
fpacious garden, which was laid out by Imam Metwok¬ 
kel, and has been embellifhed with a fine garden by the 
reigning Imam. The walls of the city, which are built 
of bricks, exclude this garden, which is inclofed within 
. a wall of its own. The city, properly fo called, is not 
very extenfive : one may walk round it all in an hour. 
The city gates are feven. Here are a number of 
mofques-, fome of which have been built by Turkifli 
pachas. Sana has the appearance of being more popu¬ 
lous that it actually is ; for the gardens occupy a part 
of the fpace within the walls. In Sana are only 12 
public baths ; but many noble palaces, three of the moft 
fplendid of which have been built by the reigning 
Imam. The palace of the late Imam El Manzor, with 
fome others, belong to the royal family, who are very 
numerous. 

The Arabian palaces are built in a ftyle of archi- 
te£lure different from ours. The materials are, how¬ 
ever, burnt bricks, and fometimes even hewn ftones ; 
but the houfes of the common people are of bricks 
which have been dried in the fun. There are no glafs 
windows, except in one palace, near the citadel. The 
reft of the houfes have, inftead of windows, merely fhut- 
ters, which are opened in fair weather, and (hut when 
it is foul. In the laft cafe, the houfe is lighted by a 
round wicket, fitted with a piece -of Mufcovy glafs; 
dome of the Arabians ufe fmall panes of ftained glafs 
from Venice 

At Sana, and in the other cities of the Eaft, are 
great fimferas or caravanferas for merchants and travel¬ 
lers. Each different commodity is fold in afeparate 
market. In the market for bread, none but women are 
to be feen ; and their little (hops are portable. The fe¬ 
veral claffes of mechanics work, in the fame manner, in 
particular quarters in the open ftreet. Writers go 
about with their defies, and make out brieves, copy¬ 
books, and inftruft fcholars in the art of writing, all 
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at the fame time. There is one market where oil Sana, 
clothes are taken in exchange for new. Stmaitoii. 

Wood for the carpenter’s purpofe is extremely dear 
through Yemen ; and wood for the fire at Sana is no 
lefs fo. All the hills near the city are bleak and bare, 
and wood is therefore to be brought hither from the 
diftance of three days journey ; and a camel’s burthen 
commonly cofts two crowns. This fcatcity of wood is 
particularly fupplied by the ufe of a little pit-coal. 

Feats are burnt here ; but they are fo bad, that ftraw 
muft be intermixed to make them burn. 

Fruits are, however, very plenteous at Sana. Here 
are more than 20 different fpecies of grapes, which, as 
they do not all ripen at the fame time, continue to af¬ 
ford a delicious refreftunent for feveral months. The 
Arabs likewife preferve grapes, by hanging them up in 
their cellars, and eat them almoft through the whole 
•year. The Jews make a little wine, and might make 
more if the Arabs were not fuch enemies to ftrong li¬ 
quors. A Jew convicted of conveying wine into an 
-Arab’s houfe is feverely puniflied; nay, the Jews muft 
even ufe great caution in buying and felling it among 
themfelves. Great quantities of grapes are dried here; 
and the exportation of raifins from Sana is confiderable. 

-One fort of thefe grapes are without ftones, and con¬ 
tains only a foft gram, the prefence of which is not 
perceptible in -eatingthe raifin. 

In the caftle, which ftands on a hill, are two pa¬ 
laces. “ Ifaw (fays Niebuhr) about it fome ruins of old 
buildings, but, notwithftanding the antiquity of the 
-place, no remarkable mfcrrptions. There is the mint, 
and a range of prifdns for perfons of different ranks. 

The reigning Imam refides in the city; but feveral 
princes of the blood-royal live in the caftle. The bat¬ 
tery is the moft elevated place about thefe buildings ; 
and there I met with what I had no expe&ation of, 
a German mortar, with this infeription, Jorg Selos Gof- 
■mick, 1513. I faw alfo upon the fame battery feven 
iron cannons, partly buried in the Ihnd, and partly fet 
upon broken carriages. Thefe feven fmall cannons, 
with fix others near the gates, which are fired to an¬ 
nounce the return of the different feftivals, are all the 
artillery of the capital of Yemen.” 

SANADON (Noel Etienne), a Jefuit, was born at 
Rouen in 1676, and was a diftinguifhed profeffor of hu¬ 
manity at Caen. He there became acquainted with 
Huet bifhop of Avranches, whofe tafte for literature 
and poetry was fimilar to his own. Sanadon after¬ 
wards taught rhetoric at the univerfity of Paris, and 
was entrufted with the education of the prince of Con¬ 
ti, after the death of Du Morceau. In 1728 he was 
made libraiian to Louis XIV. an office which he re¬ 
tained to his death. He died on the 21ft September 
1733, in the 58th year of his age. 

His works are, i. Latin Poems, in i2mo, 1715, 
and reprinted by Barbou, in 8vo, 1754. His ftyle 
poffeffes the graces of the Augulian age. His lan¬ 
guage is pure and nervous ; his verfes are harmonious, 
and his thoughts are delicate and well chofen ; but 
fometimes his imagination flags. His Latin poems 
corifift of Odes, Elegies, Epigrams, and others, on va¬ 
rious fubjeits. 2. A' tranflation of Horace, with Re¬ 
marks, in 2 vols 4to, printed at Paris in 1727 ; but 
the beft edition of this work was printed at Amfterdam 
in j 735* in 8 vols izmo, in which are alfo inferted the 
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Siftballat, verfions and notes of M. Dacier. Sanadon tranflated 
Sanchez, with elegance and tafte j but he has not preferved the 
fublimity of the original in the odes, nor the energy 
and precifion in the epidles and fatires. In general, 
his verhcn is rather a paraphrafe than a faithful tranf- 
lation. , Learned men have judly cenfured him for the 
liberty which he has taken in making confiderab’e 
changes in the order and ftrmfhtre of the odes. He has 
alfo given offence by his uncouth orthography. 3. A 
Colledlion of Difeourfes delivered at different times, 
which affords (Irong proofs of his knowledge of oratory 
and poetry. 4. A book entitled Pricres ct Injirutiions 
Chretiennes. 

SANBALLAT, the chief or governor of the Cu- 
thites or Samaritans, was always a great enemy to the 
Jews. He was a native of Horon, or Horoniam, a 
city beyond Jordan, in the country of the Moabites. 
He lived in the time of Nehemiah, who was his great 
opponent, and from whofe book we learn his hiltory. 
There is one circumftance related of him which has oc- 
cafioned fome difpute among the learned j and the date 
of the quedion is as follows: When Alexander the 
Great came into Phoenicia, and fat down before the 
city of Tyre, Sanballat quitted the interefts of Darius 
king of Perfia, and went at the head of 8000 men to 
offer his fervice to Alexander. This prince readily en¬ 
tertained him, and being much folicited by him, gave 
him leave to ere& a temple upon mount Gerizim, where 
he condituted his fon-in-law Manaffeh the high-pried. 
But this dory carries a flagrant anachronifm : for 120 
years before this, that is, in the year of the world 
3550, Sanballat was governor of Samaria; wherefore 
the learned Dr Prideaux (in his Conneftion of the Hiff 
tories of the Old and New Tedament) fuppofes two 
Sanballats, and endeavours to reconcile it to truth and 
probability, by fhowing it to be a midake of Jofephus. 
This author makes Sanballat to flourifh in the time of 
Darius Codomannus, and to build his temple upon 
mount Gerizim by licence from Alexander the Great ; 
whereas it was performed by leave from Darius Nothus, 
ill the 15th year of his reign. This takes away the diffi¬ 
culty arifing from the great age of Sanballat, and brings 
him to be contemporary with Nehemiah, as the Scrip¬ 
ture hidory requires. 

SANCHEZ (Francois), called in Latin SanBius, 
was of Las Brocas in Spain, and has been dignified by 
his own countrymen with the pompous titles of le Pere de 
hi Langue Latine, etle Doficur de Ions !es Gau-de-let.'res. 
He wrote, 1. An excellent Cteatife intitled Minerva, or 
de Caufus Lhrjuc Lathee, which was published at Am- 
flerdam in 1714,111 Svo. The authors of the Perlroyal 
Meikode de la J.angve Latine have been much indebted to 
this work. 2. The Art of Speaking, and the Method 
of tr.inflating Authors. 3. Several other learned pieces 
on grammar. He died in the year 1600, in his 77th 
year. 

Vol. XVI. 


We mud be careful to didinguifh him from another 5 -u- 
Franqcis Sanchez, who died at Touloufe in 1632. This 
lad was a Portuguefe phydeian wliofettled atTouloufe, 
and, though a Chridian, was born of Jewifh parents. 

He is faid to have been a man of genius and a philofo- 
pher. His works have been colleffed under the title of 
Opera Media. His j until funt t rati at us quidam phiiofe- 
p’ici non infubliles. They were printed at Touloufe in 
1636. 

SANCHONIATHO, a Phenician philofopher and 
hiftorian, who is faid to have flouriflied before the Tro¬ 
jan war about the time cf Semiramis. Of this mod 
ancient writer, the only remains extant are fundry frag¬ 
ments of cofmogony, and of the hidory of the gods and 
fird mortals, peferved by Eufebius and Theodoret; 
both of whom fpeak of Sanchoniatho as an accurate 
and faithful hidorian; and the former adds, that his 
work, which was tranflated by Ihilo-Biblius from the 
Phenician into the Greek language, contains many 
things relating to the hidory of the Jews which de- 
ferve great credit, both becaufe they agree with the 
Jewifh writers, and becaufe the author received thefe 
particulars from the annals of Hierombalus, a pried of 
the god Jao. 

Several modern writers, however, of great learning, 
have called in quedion the very exidence of .Sanchonia¬ 
tho, and have contended with much plaufibility, that 
the fragments which. Eufebius adopted as genuine upon 
the authority of Porphyry, were iorged by that author, 
or the pretended tranflator Philo, from enmity to the 
Chridians, and that the Pagans might have fomething 
to (how of equal antiquity with the books of Mofes. 
Thefe oppoflte opinions have produced a controverfy 
that has filled volumes, and of which our limits would 
hardly admit of an abdiaff. We /hall therefore in few 
words date what to us appears to be the truth, and refer 
fuch of our readers as are dedrous of fuller information 
to the works of the authors (a) mentioned at the bot¬ 
tom of the patte. 

The controverfy refpefling Sanchoniatho refolves it- 
felf into two quedions : 1. Was there in reality fuch a 
writer? 2. Was he of the very remote antiquity which 
his tranflator claims for him ? 

That there was really fuch a writer, and that the 
fragments preferved by Eufebius are indeed parts of his 
hidory interpolated perhaps by the tranflator (b), we 
are compelled to believe by the following reafons. Eu- 
febius, who admitted them into his work as authentic, 
was one of the mod learned men of his age, and a dili¬ 
gent fearcher into antiquity. His conduft at the Ki- 
cene council {hows, that on every fubjecl he thought f ir 
himfelf, neither biaffed Ly authority to the one fide, ivt 
carried over by the rage of innovation to the other. He 
had better means than any modern writer can have of 
fatisfying himfelf with rcipe.fl to the authenticity of a 
very extraordinary work, which had then but lately 
• 4 M been 


(a) Bochart, Scaligcr, Yofjius, Cumberland, Dodwell, Slillingfleet, M .flieim’s Cudworth, and Warbnrton. 

(b) Of this there are indeed feveral proois. Philo makes Sanchoniatho fpeak of Bellas as the mod ane’ent 
city of Phenicia, which, in all probability, it was not. We read in the bonk of Judges of Berlin or Berytus , the 
city where Sanchoniatho himfelf lived ; but not ot Byhlus, which was the native city of Phil.’, and to which 
he is therefore partial. He makes him likewife talk of the Greeks at a period long before any of the Grecian 
dates were known or probably peopled. 
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S-inchon'm- been translated into the Greek language, and made ge- 
th °' ■ _ > nerall Y known ; and there is nothing in the work itfelf, 
or at lead in thofe parts of it which he has preferved, 
that could induce a wife and good man to obtrude it 
upon the public as genuine, had he himfelf fufpeCted it 
to be fpurious. Too many of the Chriftian fathers were 
indeed very credulous, and ready to admit the authenti¬ 
city of writings without duly weighing the merits of 
their claim ; but then fuch writings were always believed 
to be favourable to the Chriftian caufe, and inimical to 
the caufe of Paganifm. That no man of common fenfe 
could fuppofe the cofmogony of Sanchoniatho favoura¬ 
ble to the caufe of revealed religion, a farther proof 
cannot be requifite than what is furniihed by the follow¬ 
ing extraff. 

“ He fuppofeth, or affirms, that the principles of the 
univerfewas a dark and windy air, or a wind made of 
dark air, and a turbulent evening chaos ; and that thefe 
things were boundlefs, and for a long time had no 
bound or figure. But when tin's wind fell in love with 
his own principles, and a mixture was made, that mix¬ 
ture was called dejire or cupid (wo0gc). 

“ This mixture completed, was the beginning of 
the («. !-<««{) making of ail things. But that wind did 
not know its own production ; and of this, with that 
wind, was begotten Mot, which fome call Mud, others 
the putretaftion of a watery mixture. And of this 
came all the feed of this building, and the generation of 
the univerfe. 

“ But there were certain animals, which had no fenfe, 
out of which were begotten intelligent animals, and were 
called Zophefemin, that is, the fpies or overfeers of Hea¬ 
ven ; and were formed alike in the fhape of an egg. 
Thus (hone out Mot, the fun and the moon, the lefsand 
the greater ftars. 

“ And the air finning thoroughly with light, by its 
fiery influence on the fea and earth, winds were begot¬ 
ten, and clouds and great defluxions of the heavenly wa¬ 
ters. And when all thefe things firft were parted, and 
were feparated from their proper place by the heat of 
the fun, and then all met again in the air, and dafhed 
againft one another, and were fo broken to pieces ; 
whence thunders and lightenings were made : and at 
the ftroke of thefe thunders the forementioned intelligent 
animals were awakened, and frighted with the found ; 
ar.d male and female ftirred in the earth and in the fea : 
This is their generation of animals. 

“ After thefe things our author (Sanchoniatho) goes 
on faying : Thefe things are written in the Cofmogony of 
Taautus, and in his memoirs; and out of the conje&ures, 
and furer natural figns which his mind faw, and found 
out, and wherewith he hath enlightened us. 

“ Afterwards declaring the names of the winds, north 
fouth and the reft, he makes this epilogue. * But 
thefe firft men confecrated the plants (hooting out of 
the earth, and judged them gods, and worfhipped them; 
upon whom they themfelves lived, and all their pofterity 
and all before them : to thefe they made their meat and 
drink offerings.’ Then he concludes: ‘ thefe were the 
devices of werfhip agreeing v. ith the weaknefs and want 
of boldnefs in their minds.” 

Let us fuppofe Eufebius to have been as weak and 
credulous as the darkeft monk in the darkeft age of 
Europe, a fuppofition which no man will make who 
knows any thing of the writings of that eminent hifto- 


rian ; what could he fee in this fenfelefs jargon, which Sanchonia- 
even a dreaming monk would think of employing in iup- the. 
port of Chriftianity ? Eufebius calls it, and calls it truly, W ~ N '~' W 
direCt atheifm ; but could he imagine that an ancient 
fyftem of atheifm would contribute fo much to make the 
Pagans of his age admit as divine revelations the books 
of the Old and New Teftaments, that he fliould be in¬ 
duced to adopt, without examination, an impudent 
forgery not 200 years old as genuine remains of the moft 
remote antiquity ? 

If this Phenician cofmogony be a fabrication of Por¬ 
phyry, or of the pretended tranflator, it mud furely 
have been fabricated for fome purpofe ; but it is impofi 
fible for us to conceive what purpofe either of thefe 
writers could have intended to ferve by forging a fyftem 
fo extravagantly abfurd. Porphyry, though an enemy 
to the Chriftians, was not an atheift, and would never 
have thought of making an atheift of him whom he 
meant to obtrude upon the world as the rival of Mofes. 

His own principles were thofe of the Alexandrian Pla- 
tonifts ; and had he been the forger of the works which 
bear the name of Sanchoniatho, inftead of the incom- 
prehenfible jargon about dark wind, evening chaos, Mot, 
the overfeers of heaven in the Jhape of an egg, and animation 
proceeding from the found af thunder, we lhould doubtlefs 
have been amufed with refined fpeculations concerning 
the operations of the Demiurgus and the other perforts 
in the Platonic Triad. See Platonism and Porphy¬ 
ry. 

Father Simon of the oratory imagines * that the » Bib. Crit. 
purpofe for which the hiftory of Sanchoniatho was vol. i. p. 
forged, was to fupport Paganifm, by taking from it its 140. 
mythology and allegories, which were perpetually ob¬ 
jected to it by the Chriftian writers; but this learned* 
man totally miftakes the matter. The primitive Chrif¬ 
tians were too much attached to allegories themfelves 
to reft their objections to Paganifm on fuch a founda¬ 
tion : what they objected to that fyftem was the immo¬ 
ral (lories told of the gods. To this the Pagan priefts 
and philofophers replied, that thefe (lories were only 
mythologic allegories, which veiled all the great truths of 
Theology, Ethics, and Phyfics. The Chriftians faid, 
this could not be ; for that the (lories of the gods had 
a fubftantial foundation in faCt, thefe gods being only 
dead men deified, who, in life, had like paffions and ! in¬ 
firmities with other mortals. This then was the-objec¬ 
tion which the forger of the works of Sanchoniatho 
had to remove, if he really forged them in fupport of 
Paganifm ; but, inftead of doing fo, he gives the genea¬ 
logy and hiftory of all the greater gods, and (hows, that 
they were men deified after death for the exploits, fome 
of them groftly immoral, which they had performed in 
this world. We have elfewhere (Polytheism, n° 17.) 
given his account of the deification of Chryfor, and Ou- 
ranos, and Ge, and Hypfflos, and Math ; but our read¬ 
ers may not perhaps be ill-p!eafed to accompany him 
through the hiftory of Ouranos and Cronus, two of his 
greateft gods; whence it will appear how little his writings 
are calculated to fupport the tottering caufe of Pagan¬ 
ifm againft the objections which were then urged to it 
by the Chriftian apologitls. 

“ Ouratios (fays be), taking the kingdom or his fa-' 
ther, married Ge his filter, and by her had four fons; 

Ilus, who is called Cronus ; Betylvs ; Dagon, who is Si- 
ton, or the god of corn ; and Atlas. But by other wives 

Ouranos 
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Sanchonia- Ouranos had rnucli iifue, wherefore Ge being grieved at 
t|10 - it and jealous, reproached Ouranos, fo as they parted 
from each other. But Ouranos, though he parted from 
her, yet by force invading her, and lying with her when 
he lilted, went away again; and he alfo attempted to 
kill the children he had by her. Ge alfo often defend¬ 
ed or avenged herlelf, gathering auxiliary powers unto 
her. But when Cronus came to man’s age, ufing Her¬ 
mes Trilmegiftus as his counfellor and affiftant {for he 
was his fecretary), he oppofed his father Ouranos, 
avenging his mother. But Cronus had children, Per- 
fephone and Athena; the former died a virgin, but by 
the counfel of the latter Athena, and of Hermes, Cro¬ 
nus made of iron a fcymetar and a fpear. Then Her¬ 
mes, fpeaking to the affillants of Cronus with enchant¬ 
ing words, wrought in them a keen defire to fight 
again!! Ouranos in the behalf of Ge; and thus Cronus 
warring again!! Ouranos, drove him out of his kingdom, 
and fucceeded in the imperial power or office. In the 
fight was taken a well-beloved concubine of Ouranos 
big with child. Cronus gave her in marriage to Da- 
gon, and fine brought forth at his houfe what ffie had 
in her womb by Ouranos, and called him Demaroon. 
After thefe things Cronus builds a wall round about 
his houfe, and founds Byblus the fir!! city in Phenicia. 
Afterwards Cronus, fufpedbng his own brother Arias, 
with the advice of Hermes, tlirowing him into a deep 
hole of the earth, there buried him, and having a ion 
called Sadid, he difpatcbed him with his own fword, 
having a fufpicion of him, and deprived his own lbn of 
life with his own hand. He alfo cut off the head of 
his own daughter, fo that all the gods were amazed at 
the mind of Cronus. But in procels of time, Ouranos 
being in flight, or banifhment, fends his daughter A- 
llarte, with two other fifiers Rhea and Dione, to cut 
off Cronus by deceit, whom Cronus taking, made wives 
of thel'e fillers. Ouranos, underilanding this, fent Ei- 
marmene and Hore, Fate and Beauty, with other auxili¬ 
aries, to war again!! him: but Cronus, having gained 
the affeHions of thefe alfo, kept them with himfelf. 
Moreover, the god Ouranos devifed Batulia, contriving 
Hones that moved as having life. But Cronus begat 
onAllarte feven daughters called Titanides or Artcmides; 
and he begat on Rhea feven fons, the youngell of whom, 
as foon as he was born, was confecrated a god. Alfo 
by Dione he had daughters, and by Aflarte moreover 
two fons, Pathos and Eros , i. e. Cupid and Love. But 
Dagon, after he had found out bread, corn, and the 
plough, was called Zeus slrotrius. To Sydic, or thejujl, 
one of the 'Titanides bare Afclepius. Cronus had alfo 
in Peraa three fons, 1. Cronus his father’s namefake. 
2. Zeus Belus. 3. Apollo.” 

Is itconceivable, that a writer fo acute as Porphyry, 
or indeed that any man of common lenfe, either in his 
age or in that of Philo, would forge a book filled w ith 
Inch dories as thefe, in order to remove the Chriflian 
objections to the immoral characters of the Pagan di¬ 
vinities' The very fuppofition is impoffible to be made. 
Nor let any one imagine that Sanchoniatho is here 
writing allegorically, and by his tales of Ouranos, and 
Ge, and Cronus, is only perfonifying the heaven, the 
earth, and time. On the contrary, he allures us, that 
Ouranos, or Epigeus, or Autochthon (for he gives him 
all thefe names), was the fon of one Eliaun or HypfJhjs, 
who dwelt about Byblus, and that from him the ele¬ 


ment which is over us was called heaven, on account Sdnchomh- 
of its excellent beauty, as the earth was named Ge tho - 
after his filler and wife. And his tranflator is ve:y 
angry* with the Neotoric Greeks, as he calls them, be- j,,. 

caufe that, “by a great deal of force and draining, they it;,. p r scr. 
laboured to turn all the llories of the gods into allego- -t-vang. 
ries and phyfical difeourfes.” This proves unanl'wer- ^Ii. i-c r 
ably, that the author of this book, whoever he was, did 
not mean to veil the great truths of religion under the 
cloak of mythologic allegories; and therefore, if it was 
forged by Porphyry in fupport of Paganifm, the forger 
fo tar miftook the Hate of the quellion between him 
and his adverfaries, that he contrived a book, which, if 
admitted to be ancient, totally overthrew his own cauie. 

The next thing to be enquired into with refpcCt to 
Sanchoniatho is his antiquity. Did he really live and 
write at fo early a period as Porphyry and Philo pre¬ 
tend? We think he did not; and what contributes 
not a little to confirm us in our opinion, is that mark 
of national vanity and partiality, common to after-time:-, 
in making the facred myderies of Ids own country ong; - 
nal, and conveyed from Phenicia into Egypt. This, 
however, furnifhes an additional proof t at ; -rt> tyry was 
not the forger of the work; for he well knew that the 
mylleries had their origin in Egypt (fee Mysteries), 
and would not have fallen into luch a blunder. Pie is 
guilty, indeed, of a very great anachronifm, when he 
makes Sanchoniatho contemporary v'ith Scmiramis, and 
yet pretends that what he writes of the Jews is compiled 
from the records of Hierombalus the priefi of the god 
Jao; for Bochart has made it appear in the highelt de¬ 
gree probable -j-, that Hieromhalus or Jeroml-baal is the fOeorr. 
Jerub-baal or Gideon of feripture. Sac. p. 2. 

Between the reign of Semiramis and the Trojan war bo-k 2. lih. 
a period elapfed of near 8co years, whereas Gideon fiou- 2 ‘ ta I > * 1 
rilhed not above feventy years before the defiruCtion of 
Troy. But fuppofing Sanchoniatho to have really 
confulted the records of Gideon, it by no means follows 
that he flouriffied at the fame period with that judge of 
Ifrael. He fpeaks of the building of Tyre as an 
ancient thing, while our befi chronologers f place it in . scaliger 
the time of Gideon. Indeed, were we certain that any 
writings had been, left by that holy man, we fhould be 
obliged to conclude, that a large trad! of time had in¬ 
tervened between the death of their author and their 
falling into the hands of Sanchoniatho; for, fiirely, they 
could not, in a fliort period, have been fo completely 
corrupted as to give any countenance to his impious 
abfurdities. His atheifiic cofinogony he does not in¬ 
deed pretend to have got from the annals of the pried 
of Jao, but from records which were depofited in his 
own town of Berytus by Thoth a Phenician philofo- 
pher, who was afterwards made king of Egypt. But 
iurely the annals of Gideon, if written by himlelf, 
and preferved pure to the days of Sanchoniatho, mult 
have contained fo many truths of the Mofaic religion, 
as mu ft have prevented any man of fenfe from adopting 
fo impoffible a theory as Thodi’s, though fandlioned by 
the greateft name of profane antiquity'. Stillingfleet 
indeed thinks it moft probable that Sanchoniatho be¬ 
came acquainted with the moft remarkable pafiages of 
the life of Jerub-baal from annals written by a Phenician 
pen. He obferves, that immediately after the death of 
Gideon, the Ifraelites with their ufual pronenefs to 
idolatry, worftvpped Baal leritb, or the idol of Berytus, 

4 M 2 the 
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S-wd Ti'r.-- tlio town in which Sanchoniatho lived; ,’rt.l from tLis 
circumfUnce he concludes that there muft have been 
, fuch an intercourfe between the Hebrews and Berytians, 

that in procefs of time the latter people might affume 
to themiclves the Jerub-baal of the former, and hand 
down his addons to pofterity as tliofe of a prieft in- 
ftead of a great commander. All this may be true; 
but if fo, it amounts to a demonflration that the anti¬ 
quity of S tnchoniatho is not fo high by many ages as 
that which is claimed for him by Philo .and .Porphyry, 
though he may Hill be more rncitnt, as we think Vof- 
*De Hifh fius has proved him to be*, than any ether profane 
Grcc. lib. x. hiltorian whofe writings have come down, to us either 
c “ r ' entire or in fragments. 

But granting the authenticity of Sar.ehoniatho’s hif- 
tory, what, it may be afked, is the value of his frag¬ 
ments, that we ftiould be at any trouble to afeertain 
whether they be genuine remains of high antiquity, or 
the forgeries of a modern impoftor? We anfwer with 
the illuftrious Stillingfleet, that though thofe fragments 
contain fuch abfurdities as It would be a difgrace to rea- 
fon to fuppofe credible; though the whole cofmogony 
is the groffeft fink of atheifm; and though many perfons 
make, a figure in the hiftory, whofe very exiftence may 
well be doubted; yet we,., who have in our hands the 
light of divine revelation, may in this dungeon difeover 
many excellent relics of ancient tradition, which throw 
no feeble light upon many paffages of holy feripture, as 
they give us the origin and progrefs of that idolatry 
which was fo long the opprobrium of human nature. 
They furnifh too a complete confutation of the extra¬ 
vagant chronology of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
and fliew, if they be genuine, that the world is indeed 
not older than it is faid to be by Mofes. We fhall con- 
condude the article byearneftly recommending to our 
readers an attentive perufal of Cumberland’s Sanchonia- 

TJIO . 

SANCROFT (William), archbifhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Frefingfield in Suffolk in 1616; and 
admitted into Emanuel college, Cambridge, in' 1633. 
In 1642 he was eledted a fellow; and, for refuting to 
take the covenant, was ejedted from his fellowfhip. In 
1660 he was chofen one of the univerfity preachers; 
and in 1663 was nominated to the deanry of York. 
In 1664 he was inftalled dean of St Paul’s. In this 
ftation he fet himfelf with unwearied diligence to repair 
the cathedral, till the fire of London in 1666 employed 
his thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuild¬ 
ing it, toward which he gave 1400I. He alfo rebuilt 
the deanry, and improved the revenue of it. In 1668 
lie was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury, on the king’s 
prefentation. In 1677, being now prolocutor of the 
cpnvocation, he was unexpedledly advanced to the arch- 
bifliopric of Canterbury. In 1678 he was committed 
to the tower, with fix other biihops, for prefenting a 
petition to the king again£t reading the declaration of 
indulgence. Upon king James .11 .’s withdrawing him¬ 
felf, he concurred with the lords in a declaration to the 
prince of Orange for a free parliament, and due indul¬ 
gence to the Proteftant diffenters. But when that prince 
* and his confort were declared king and queen, his grace 
refufing to take the oaths to their majeflies, he was 
fufpended and deprived. He lived in a very private 
njanner, till he died in 1693. His learning, integrity, 
apd piety, made him an exalted ornament tq the church. 


He pubiiflied a volume in 3 2mo, intitletl Modern Po- SauAifica- 
lirics, taken from Machiavel, Boigia, and other choice tion 
authors; Familiar Letters to Mr North, an 8vo pam- II 
phlet; and three of his fermons were printed together ._ Sa ‘ ‘jl <t _ 
after his death. 

SANCTIF[CATION, the aft of fandlifying, or 
rendering a tiring holy. The reformed divines define 
'fanelification to he an adl of God’s grace, by which 
a perfon’s dekres and affections are alienated from 
' the world,; and by v. hich he is made to die to fin, 
and to live to rightecuihefs; or, in other words, to 
feel an abhorrence of all '.ice, and a love cf religion; 
and virtue. 

SANCTION, the authority given to a judicial act, 
by which it becomes legal and authentic. 

SANCTORIUS, a mod ingenious and learned 
phyfician, was a profeffof in the univerfity of Padua, in 
the beginning of the 17th century. He contrived a kind 
of ftatical chair, by means of which, after eftimating 
the aliments received, and the fenfible difeharges, he 
was enabled to determine with great exadtnefs the 
quantity of infenfible perfpiration, as well as what 
kind of vidtuals and drink increafed or diminiflied it. 

On thefe experiments he eredted a curious fyftem, 
which he publiftied under the title of De medicina Jla- 
tica; of which we have an Englifli tranilation by Dr 
Quincy. Sandtorius publifhed i'everal other treatifes, 
winch fhewed great abilities and learning. 

SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alfo called Sanc¬ 
tum fanftorum, or Holy of holiest was the holieft and 
moft retired part of the temple of Jerufalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preferved, and into which 
none but the high-pried was allowed to enter, and that 
only once a-year, to intercede for the people. 

Some diftinguifh the fandiuary from the fandium 
fandtorum, and maintain that the whole temple was 
called the fanftuary. 

To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
fandtuary, is to examine it by a juft and equal fcale; 
becaufe, among the Jews, it was the cuftom of the 
priefts to keep done weights, to ferveas ftandards for 
regulating all weights by, though thefe were not at all 
different from the royal or profane weights. 

Sanctuary, in the Romifli church, is alfo ufed for 
that part of the church in which the altar is placed, 
encompaffed with a rail or balluftrade. 

Sanctuary, in ancient cuftoms, the fame with 
Asylum. 

SAND, in natural hiftory, a genus of foffils, the 
charadters of which are, that they are found in minute 
concretions; forming together a kind of powder, the 
genuine particles of which are all of a tendency to one de¬ 
terminate lhape, and appear regular though more or lefs 
complete concretions; notto be diffolved or difunited by 
water, or formed into a coherent mafs by means of it, 
but retaining their figure in it; tranfparent,'verifiable 
by extreme heat, and not diffoluble in nor effervefeing 
with acids. Sands are fubjedt to be varioufly blended, 
both with homogene and heterogene fubftances, as that 
of talks, &.c. and 'hence,, as well as from their various 
colours, are fubdivided into, 1. White fands, whether 
pure or mixed with other arenaceous or heterogeneous 
particles; of all which there are feveral fpecies, differ¬ 
ing no lefs in the finenefs of their particles than in the 
different degrees of colour, from a bright and fliini'ng ’ 

white;, 
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Sivd. white, to a browr.ifli, yellowifh, greeniffi, &c. whits. 

2. Tl'.e red and reddifh Ends, both pure and impure. 

3. The yellow fands, whether pure or mixed, are alio 
very numerous. 4. The brown funds, diftinguifhed in 
the fame manner. 5. The black fands, whereof there 
are only two fpecies, viz. a fine fhining greyiih-black 
fand, and another of a fine fhining reddifh-black colour. 
6. The green kind ; of which there is only one known 
fpecies, viz. a coarfe variegated dufky green fand, com¬ 
mon in Virginia. 

Sand is of great ufe in the glafs-manufadhire ; a 
white kind of fand being employed for making of the 
white glafs, and a coarfe greenilh-looking fand for the 
green glafs. 

In agriculture, it feems to be the office of fand to 
make unduous earths fertile, and fit to fupport vegeta¬ 
bles, &c. For earth alone, we find, is liable to coalefce, 
and gather into a hard coherent mafs, as appears in clay; 
and being thus embodied, and as it were glued together, 
is no way difpofed to nourifh vegetables. But if fuch 
earth be mixed with fand, its pores are thereby kept 
open, and the earth itfelf loofe, fo as thus to give room 
for the juices to afeend, and for plants to be nourifbed 
thereby. A vegetable planted only in fand, or in a fat 
glebe, or in earth, receives little growth or increafe ; 
but a mixture of both renders the mafs fertile. In ef¬ 
fect, earth is in fome meafure made orghnicalby means 
of fand ; pores and fpaces, fomething analogous to vef- 
fels, being thereby maintained, by which the juices may 
be conveyed, prepared, digelled, circulated, and at 
length discharged. Common fand is, therefore, a very 
good addition, by way of manure, to all forts of clay- 
lands ; it warms them, and makes them more open and 
loofe. 

SAND-Bags, in the art of war. See Sacks of Earth. 

SAND-Eel, in ichthyology. See Ammodites. 

Sand-FIoocIs, a name given to the flowing of fand fo 
common in the deferts of Arabia. Mr Bruce gives the 
following accurate defeription of fome that he law in 
travelling through that long and dreary defert. “ At one 
o’clock (fays he) we alighted among fome acacia-trees 
at Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. 
We were here at once furprifed and terrified by a fight 
fnrely one of the moll magnificent in the world. In 
that vail expanfe of delert from weft and to north-weft 
of us, we faw a number of prodigious pillars of fand at 
different diftances, at times moving with great celerity, 
at others (talking on with a majeftic flownefs : at in¬ 
tervals we thought they were coming in a few minutes 
to overwhelm us ; and fmall quantities of fand did ac¬ 
tually moie than once reach us. Again they would, 
retreat fo as to be almoft out of fight, their tops reach¬ 
ing to the very clouds. There the tops often ieparated 
from the bodies; and thefe, once disjoined, difperfed 
in the air, and did not appear more. Sometimes they 
were broken near the middle, as if ftruck with a large 
cannon {hot. About noon they began to advance with 
confiderable fwiftnefs upon us, the wind being very 
ftrong at north. Eleven of them ranged along fide of 
us about the diftance of three miles. The greateft dia¬ 
meter of the largeft appeared to me at that diftance as 
if it would meafure ten feet. They retired from us 
with a wind at fouth-eaft, leaving an impreffiou upon 
my mind to which I can give no name, though furely 
one ingredient in, it was fear, with a confiderable deal 


of wonder and aftonilhment. It was in vain to think Sot .! 
of flying, the fwifteft hori’e or iafteft failing fhip could ^ 
be of no ufe to carry us out of this danger ; and the 
full perfuafion of this rivetted me as if to tfefpot where 
I flood, and let the camels gain on me fo much in my 
ftate of lamenefs, that it was with fome difficulty I could 
overtake them. 

“ The fame appearance of moving pillars of fand ; re¬ 
lented themfelves to us this day in form and difpofition 
like thole we had feen at Wmdi Halboub, only they 
l'eemed to be more in number and lefs in lize. They 
came feveral times in a direction clofe upon us, that is, 

I believe, within lefs than two miles. They began im¬ 
mediately after fun-rife, like a thick wood, and almoft 
darkened the fun : his rays fhining through them ft r 
near an hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire. 

Our people now became defperate : the Greeks fhrieked 
out, and faid it was the day of judgment. Ifmael pro¬ 
nounced it to be hell, and the Tucorories, that the 
world was on fire. I alked Idris if ever he had before 
feen fuch a fight ? He faid he had often feen them as 
terrible, though never worfe ; but what he feared moft 
was that extreme rednefs in the air, which was a fare 
prefage of the coming of the fimoon.” See Simoon. 

The flowing of fand, though far from being fo tre¬ 
mendous and hurtful as in Arabia, is of very bad confe* 
quences in Britain, as many valuable pieces of land 
have thus been entirely loft } of which we give the fol¬ 
lowing inftances from Mr Pennant, together with a pro¬ 
bable means of preventing them in future. “ I have more 
than once (fays he), on the eaftern coafts of Scotland, 
obferved the calamitous ftate of feveral extenfive trafts, 
formerly in a moft flouriffiing condition, at prefent 
covered with fands, unftableas thofe of the deferts of 
Arabia. The pariffi of Furvie, in the county of- 
Aberdeen, is now reduced to two farms, and above 
L. 500 a-year loft to the Errol family, as appears by the 
oath of the factor in 1600, made before the court of 
feffion to afeertain the minifter’s falary. Not a veftige 
i. to be feen of any buildings, unlefs a fragment of the 
church. 

“ The eftate of Coubin, near Forres, is another me¬ 
lancholy inftance. This trad! was once worth L. 300 
a-year, at this time overwhelmed with fand. This 
ftrange inundation was ftill in motion in 1769, chiefly 
when a Itrong wind prevailed. Its motion is fo rapid, 
that I have been allured, that an apple tree has been fo 
covered with it in one feafon, that only the very fummit 
appeared. This di it refs was brought on about ninety 
years ago, and was occafioned by the cutting down fome 
trees, and pulling up the bent or ftar which grew on the 
fand-hills ; which atlaft gave rife to the adt of 15 George 
II. c. 33. to prohibit the deftrudtion of this ufeful 
plant. 

“ I beg leave to fuggeft to the public a poffible means 
of putting a flop to thefe deftrudlive ravages. Provi- 
dencehath kindly formed this plant to grow only in pure 
fand. Mankind was left to make, in after-times, an ap¬ 
plication of it fuitable to their wants . The fand-hills, on 
a portion of theFliotftiire fhores, in the parilh of Llanafa, 
are covered with it naturally, and kept firm in their place. 

The Dutch perhaps owe the exiftence of part at leaft of 
their country to the fowing of it on the mobile folum , their 
fand-banks. 

“ My humane and amiable friend, the late Benjanfi.t 

Stillingfke:. 
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Stillingf!jc*, Lfq ; fe'cfcommended the fowing of this by the nail. They effervefce with aquafortis, and S.mdd, 
plant on the fandy wilds of Norfolk, that its matted there is alfo a fmall mixture of minute particles of talk Ssmlarm h 
roots might prevent the deluges of fand which that cr mica. 

country experiences. Ic has been already remarked, Sand-ftones are of great ufe in buildings which are 
that wherefoever this plant grows the falutary effects required to refill air, water, and fire. Some of them 
are i on obferved to follow. A fingle plant will fix are loft in the quarry, but become hard when expofed 
the fand, and gather it into a hillock; thefe hillocks, to the air. The loofe ones are mod ufeful, but the 
by the increafe of vegetation, are formed into larger, till folid and hard ones crack in the fire, and take a polilh 
by degrees a barrier is made often againft the encroach- when ufed as grindftones. Stones of this kind ought 
ments of the fea ; and might as often prove preventa- therefore to be nicely examined before they are em- 
tive of the calamity in quellion. I cannot, therefore, ployed for the ufual purpofes. Our author obferves 
but recommend the trial to the inhabitants of many that the working malcns, or Hone-cutters, ought to 
parts of North Britain. The plant grows in moll wear a piece of frize or baize before their mouths, to 
places near the fea, and is known to the Highlanders by preferve themfelves from a confumption which their 
the name of murah; to the Engliflt by that of lent - bufmefs is otherwife apt to -bring on. Limeftone, 

Jlar, mat-grafs, or mar ran. Linnaeus calls it arundo however, is not obferved to have this effeft. 
arenaria. The Dutch call it helm. This plant hath To the lill of fand-ftor.es Fabroni adds gritftone, of 
fluff and (harp-pointed leaves, growing like a ru(h, a foot greater or lefs hardnefs; moftly of a grey, and fome- 
and a half long : the roots both creep and penetrate times of a yellowifh colour, compofed of a liliceous and 
deeply into their fandy beds: the ftalk bears an ear micaceous fand, but rarely of a fparry kind, with greater 
five or fix inches long, not unlike rye ; the feeds are or leffer particles clofely connected with an argillaceous 
fmall, brown, and roundifh. By good fortune, as old cement. It ftrikes fire with fteel, vitrifies in a ftrong 
Gerard obferves, no cattle will eat or touch this vege- fire, and is generally indiffoluble in acids. It is ufed 
table, allotted for other purpofes, fubfervient to the ule for mill-ftones, whet-ftones, and fometimes for filtering 
of mankind.” Hones, as well as for building. 

SAND-Piper, in ornithology. See Tringa. SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of flipper worn 

SAND-S.tone, a genus of (tones belonging to the order on the feet by the Greek and Roman ladies, made of 
offaxa; and including all thofe which conlift of fuch gold, filk, or other precious (luff; confiding of a foie, 
minute particles that they cannot eafily be difcerned by with an hollow at one extreme to embrace the ancle, 
the eye. The fpecies enumerated by Cronftedt are, but leaving the upper part cf the foot bate. 

1. Thofe cemented by a clay, of which there are two Sandal, is alfo ufed for a (hoe or flipper worn by 

varieties; one with porcelain clay, the other with com- the pope arid other Romifti prelates when they officiate, 
mon clay. The former is met with in Sweden under It is alfo the name of a fort of flipper worn by leveral 
the ftratum of coal in a coal-mine in the province of congregations of reformed monks. This lad confilts 
Shonfi, arid is very hard and refradory in the fire, the of no more than a mere leathern foie, faftened with 
other is found in the ifland of Gothland. latches or buckles, all the reft of the foot being left 

2. With lime, refembling mortar made with coarfe bare. The capuchins wear fandals; the recoliefls, 
land. There are two varieties, one confiding of tranf- clogs; the former are of leather, a..d the latter of 
parent grey-coloured grains of quartz and white lime- wood. 

done, the other of a loofe texture, hardening in the air; Sandal. Wood. See Saunders. 

but having the particles too fine to be vtfible. The SANDARACH, in natural hiftory, a very beau- 

former of thefe is found in Sweden, the latter in France tiful native foffil, though too often confounded with 
and Livonia. the common fadlitious red arfenic, and with the red 

3. Sand-ftone having its particles bound together by matter formed by melting the common yellow orpiment. 
an unknown cement. Of this there are four varieties; It is a pure fubftance, of a very even and regular 
x. Loofe; 2. Somewhat hard; 3. Compadt; 4. Very ftrufture, is throughout of that colour which dyers 
hard; all of them found in different parts of Sweden, term an orange fcarlet, and is confiderably tranfparent 

4. Cemented by ruft of iron, found in the form of even in the thickeft pieces. But though, with refpedt 

lool'e ftones in feveral places. to colour, it has the advantage of cinnabar while in 

Cronftedt informs us that the greateft part of fand- the mafs, it is vaftly inferior to it when both are re- 
ftones confift of quartz and mica, being thofe fubftances duced to powder. It is moderately hard, and remark- 
which mod readily admit of granulation without being ably heavy; and, when expofed to a moderate heat, 
reduced to powder. Some years ago the Baron de melts and flows like oil: if fet on fire, it burns very 
Dietrich (hewed a Angular variety of fand-ftone at Paris, brifkly. 

It confifts of fmall grains of hard quartz which ftrike It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper 
fire with fteel united with forne micaceous particles, and filver mines; and is fold to the painters, who find 
It is flexible and elaftic, the flexibility depending on the it a very fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qua- 
micaceous part and foftnefs of the gluten with which lities in medicine are no more afcertained at this time 
the particles are cemented. This elatlic (lone is faid to than thofe of the yellow orpiment. 
have been found at Brazil, and brought to Germany by Gum-SANDARAcn, is a dry and hard refin, ufually 
his excellency the marquis de Lavradio. There are met with in loofe granules, of the bignefs of a pea, a 
alfo two tables of white marble, kept in the palace of horfe-bean, or larger; of a pale whitilh yellow colour, 
Borghefe at Rome, which have the fame property, tranfparent, and of a refinous fmell, brittle, very inflam- 
But the fparry particles of their fubftance, though mable, of an acrid and aromatic tafte, and diffufing a 
tranfparent, are rather foft, and may be eafily feparated very pleafant fmell \%hen burning. It is produced from 
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Sandema- a fpecies of the juniper; (fee Juniperus). It flows on- 
nians. ly i'rom thefe trees in hot countries : but the natives 
promote its difcharge bp making inciflons in the bark. 

Sandarach is efteemed good in diarrhoeas and in has- 
ir.orrhagies. 

The varnifh-makers make a kind of varnifh of it, by 
d.ffolving it in oil of turpentine or linfeed, or in fpirit of 
wine. 

Pounded Sandarach. See Pounce. 

SANDEMANIANS, in ecclefiaffical hiftory, a mo¬ 
dern fefl that originated in Scotland about the year 
1728 ; where it is at this time diftinguilhed by the name 
of Glajftes, after its founder Mr John Glafs, who was a 
minifter of the eftablilhed church in that kingdom ; but 
being charged with a deflgn of fubverting the national 
covenant, and flapping the foundation of all national 
ellablifhments by the kirk judicatory, was expelled by 
the fynod from the church of Scotland. His fentiments 
are fully explained in a tradl pubiifhed at that time, 
intitled, “ The Teftimony of the King of Martyrs,” 
and preferved in the firfl volume of his works. In con- 
fequence of Mr Glafs’s expuliiou, his adherents formed 
themfelves into churches, conformable in their inftitu- 
tion and difcipline to what they apprehended to be the 
plan of the firft churches recorded in the New Tefta- 
ment. Soon after the year 1755, Mr Robert Sande- 
mun, an elder in one of thefe churches in Scotland, 
publifhed a feries of letters addreffed to Mr Hervey, oc- 
cafioned by his Theron and Afpafia j in which he endea¬ 
vours to Ihow, that his notion of faith is contradi< 51 ory 
to the fcripture account of it, and could only ferve to 
lead men, profeffedly holding the dodtrines commonly 
called Cakinijlic, to eftablilh their own righteoufnefs 
upon their frames, inward feelings, and various adfs of 
faith. In thefe letters Mr Sandeman attempts to prove, 
that faith is neither more nor lefs than a Ample aflent 
to the divine teftimony concerning Jefus Chrift, record¬ 
ed in the New Teftament; and he maintains, that the 
word faith , or belief, isconftantly ufed by the apoftles 
to flgnify what is denoted by it in common difcourfe, 
viz. a periuafion of die truth of any propofltion, and that 
there is no difference between believing any common 
teiiimonv, and believing the apoltolic tettimony, except 
th.it which refults from the nature of the tettimony it- 
felf. This led the way to a contioverly. among thofe 
who were called Ca'.vinifis, concerning the nature of 
j uitifying faith ; and thofe who adopted Mr Sandeman’s 
notion oi it, and who took the denomination of Sande- 
r.t.uu.in r, formed themfelves into church order, in flridt 
leUowinip with the churches in Scotland, but holding 
no kind cf communion with other churches. The 
chief opinions and practices in which this felt differs 
Com other CT.r.itian-, arc, their weekly administration 
of the Lord’s Supper ; their love-feafts, of which every 
member is not only allot red but required to partake, 
and which conn ft of tiioir dining together at each other’s 
hollies in the interval between the morning and after¬ 
noon iervice ; their kifs of charity ufed on this occa- 
li on, at the adrr.iff.on of a new member, and at other 
times, when they deem it to be nrceifary or proper; 
their wt.JJy coliediion bet re the Lord’s Supper, for 
the iiipp irt of the poor, and defraying other expellees ; 
mutual exhortation ; abflinence from blood and things 
!hangled; walking each other’s feet, the precept con¬ 
cerning which, as well as other precepts, they under- 


ftand literally ; community of goods, fo far as that every Sander 
one is to conflder all that he has in his poffeflion and J ^ 
power as liable to the calls of the poor and church ; jl_ 
and the unlawfulnefs of laying up treafures on eaith, 
by fetting them apart for any diftant, future, and un¬ 
certain ufe. They allow of public and private diver- 
fions, fo far as they are not connected with circum- 
flances really finful; but apprehending a lot to be fa- 
cred, difapprove of playing at cards, dice, &c. They 
maintain a plurality of elders, paftors, or bifhops, in 
each church ; and the neceflity of the prefence of two 
elders in every adf of difcipline, and at the adininiftra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. In the choice of thefe el¬ 
ders, want of learning, and engagements in trade, &c- 
are no fufficient obje&ion ; but fecond marriages dis¬ 
qualify for the office ; and they are ordained by prayer 
and faffing, impofition of bands, and giving the right 
hand of fellowfhip. In their difcipline they are find 
and fevere ; and think themfelves obliged to- feparate 
from the communion and worfhip of all fuch religious 
focieties as appear to them riot to profefs the furiple 
truth for their only ground of hope, and who do not 
walk in obedience to it. We fhall only add, that in 
every church tranfadion, they efteem unanimity to be 
abfolutely neceflary. From this abftrad of the account 
which they have publilhed of their tenets and praflices, 
it does not feem to be probable that their number fhould 
be very confiderable. 

SANDERS. See Saunders. 

SANDIVER, a whitifh fait, continually caff up from 
the metal , as it is called, whereof glafs is made ; and, 
fwimming on its furface, is fkimmed off. 

Sandiver is alfo plentifully thrown out in the erup¬ 
tions of volcanoes; feme is of a fine white, and others 
tinged bluifli or yellowifh. 

Sandiver is faid to be detergent, and good for foul- 
nefi’es ofthefkin. It is alfo ufed by guilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, made cf 
cerufe, but much inferior to the true minium. 

SANDOMIR, a city, the capital of a palatinate of 
the fame name, in Little Poland, on the Viftula. The 
Swedes blew up the callle in 1656; and herein 1659, 
was a dreadful battle between the Tartars and Ruffians. 

It is 84 miles lbuth-eaft of Cracow. Lat. 49. 26. ’ 

Long. 20. 10. 

SANDORICUM, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
uogynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
23d order, Trihillatee. The calyx is quinquedentate ; the 
petals five, and linear-fhaped: the nedLrium has ten 
dents?, on which the antherse grow; the fruit is a drupa, 
and five in number, each of which has one feed.. There is 
only one fpecies, viz. the indicum, a native of Africa and 
the Eaft Indies. 

SANDPIT, or Sanpoo, the vulgar name of one of the 
moft mighty rivers in the world. The name it generally 
goes by, and by which it is beft known, is that of Lit* 
rampooler. Of this moff majeftic body of waters we 
have the following very animated account in Mauri.s's 
Indian Antiquities. “ An objedt equally novel and 
grand now claims our attention ; fo novel, as not to 
have been known to Europeans in the real extent of its 
magnificence before the year 1765, and fo awfully 
grand, that the aftonilhed geographer, thinking the 
language of pr.'fe inadequate to convey his conception. 
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sriapu, has had recourfe to the more expreffive and energetic 
ndwicn. language of poetry: but 

-Scarce the Mufe herfelf 

Dares ftretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of rulhing waters ; to whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfe. 
Our floods are rills. 

“ This ftupendous objeft is the Burrampooter, a 
word which in Shanfcrit fignifies the fon of Brahma ; 
for no meaner origin could be affigned to fo wonderful 
a progeny. This fupreme monarch of Indian rivers 
derives its fource from the oppofite fide of the fame 
mountain from which the Ganges fprings, and taking a 
bold fweep towards the eaft, - in a line direilly oppofite 
to the courfe of that river, wafhes the vaft country of 
Tibet, where, by way of diftiniflion, it is denominated 
Sanpoo, or the river. Winding with a rapid current 
through Tibet, and, for many a league, amidft dreary 
deferts .and regions remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders of the territory of Laffa, the re- 
lidence of the grand Lama; and then deviating with a 
cometary irregularity,from an eaft to a fouth-eaft courfe, 
the mighty wanderer approaches within 200 miles of the 
weftern frontiers of the vaft empire of China. From 
this point its more diredt path to the ocean lay through 
the gulph of Siam ; but with a defultory courfe pecu¬ 
liar to itfelf, it fuddenly turns to the weft through 
AlTam, and enters Bengal on the north-eaft quarter. 
Circling round the weftern point of the Garrow moun¬ 
tains, the Burrampooter now takes afouthern dire&ion; 
and for 60 miles before it meets the Ganges, its filter 
in point of origin, but not its rival in point of magni¬ 
tude, glides majeftically along in a ftream which is re¬ 
gularly from four to five miles wide, and but for its 
frefhnefs, Mr Rennel fays, might pafs for an arm of the 
lea. About 40 miles from the ocean thefe mighty rivers 
unite their ftreams; but that gentleman is of opinion 
that their jundtion was formerly higher up, and that 
the accumulation of two fuch vaft bodies of water, 
fcooped out the amazing bed of the Megna lake. Their 
prefent conflux is below Luckipoor ; and by that conflu¬ 
ence a body of frefh running water is produced, hardly 
equalled, and not exceeded, either in the old or the new 
liemifphere. So ftupendous is that body of water, that 
it has formed a gulph of fuch extent as to contain iflands 
that rival the Ifle of Wight in fize and fertility; and with 
fuch refiftlefs violence does it rufh into the ocean, that 
in the rainy feafon the fea itfelf, or atleaft its furface, is 
perfedtly frelh for many leagues out.” 

SANDWICH, a town of Kent, one of the cinque 
ports, and which has the title of an earldom. It con- 
lifts of about 1500 houfes, moft of them old, and built 
with wood, though there are a few new ones built with 
brick and flints. It has three long narrow ftreets, 
paved, and thirty crofs-ftreets or alleys, with about 
6000 inhabitants, but no particular manufaftory. The 
town is walled round, and alfo fortified with ditches 
and ramparts ; bur the walls are much decayed, on ac¬ 
count of the harbour being fo choaked up with fand that 
a fhip of 100 tons burthen cannot get in. E. Long. 1. 
20. N. Lit. 51. 2c. 

S,iNDiric'H-l/lands , a group of iflands in the South 
■Sea, lying near New Ireland, were among the laft dis¬ 
coveries of captain Cook, who fo named them in ho¬ 


nour of the Earl of Sandwich, under whofe adminiftra- Sandwich, 
tion thefe difcoveries were made. They confift of w 
eleven iflands, extending in latitude from 18. 54. to 22. 

15. N. and in longitude from 150. 54. to 160. 24. W. 

They are called by the natives, Owhyhee, Mowee, 

Ranai, Morotoi , TahoOrowa, Woahoo, Atooi, Nee- 
heeheow , Oreehoua , Morotinne, and Tahoora, all inha¬ 
bited except the two laft. An account of the moft 
remarkable of which will be found in their alphabetical 
order, in their proper places in this work. The climate 
of thefe iflands differs very little from that of the Weft 
Indies in the fame latitude, though perhaps more tem¬ 
perate ; and there are no traces of thole violent winds 
and hurricanes, which render the ftormy months in the 
Weft Indies fo dreadful. There is alfo more rain at 
the Sandwich Ifles, where the mountainous parts being 
generally enveloped in a cloud, fucceffive fhowers fall in 
the inland parts, with fine weather and a clear Iky, on 
the ffea Ihoie. Hence it is, that few of thofe incoil- 
veniencies, to which many tropical countries are fubjeft, 
either from heat or moifture, are experienced here* 

The winds, in the winter months, are generally from 
eaft-fouth-eaft to north-eaft. The vegetable produflions 
are nearly the fame as thofe of the other iflands in this 
ocesg’.j but the taro root is here of a fuperior quality. 

The bread-fruit trees thrive not in fuch abundance as in 
the rich plains i,f Otaheite, but produce double the quan¬ 
tity of fruit. The fugar-canes are of a very unufualfize, 
fome of them meafuring eleven inches and a quarter in 
Circumference, and having fourteen feet eatable. There 
is alfo a root of a br>_wn colour, fiiaped like a yam, 
and from fix to ten pounds in weight, the juice of which 
is very fweet, of a pleafant tafte, and is an excellent 
fubftitute for fugar. The quadrupeds are confined to 
the three ufual forts, hogs, dogs, and rats. The fowls 
are alfo of the common fort; and the birds are beauti¬ 
ful and numerous, though not various. Goats, pigs, 
and European feeds, were left by captain Cook; but 
the poffeffion of the goats foon gave rife to a conteft 
between two diftriifts, in which the breed was entirely 
deftroyed. The inhabitants are undoubtedly of the 
fame race that poffeffes the iflands fouth of the equa¬ 
tor,; and in their perfons, language, cuftoms, and man¬ 
ners, approach nearer to the New Zealanders than to 
their lefs diftant neighbours, either of the Society or 
Friendly Iflands. They are in general about the mid¬ 
dle fize, and well made; they walk very gracefully, 
run nimbly, and are capable of bearing very great fa¬ 
tigue. Many of both fexes have fine open countenances, 
and the women in particular have good eyes and teeth, 
with a fweetnefs and fenfibility of look, that render 
them very engaging. There is one peculiarity, cha- 
radteriftic of every part of thefe iflands, that even in 
the handfomeft faces there is a fulnefs of the noftril, 
without any flatnefs or fpreading of the nofe. They 
fuffer their beards to grow, and wear their hair after 
various fafhions. The drefs of both men and women 
nearly refemble thofe cf New Zealand, and both fexes 
wear necklaces of fmall variegated (hells. Taitowing 
the body is pradtifed by every colony of this nation. 

The hands and arms of the women are alfo very neatly 
marked, and they have the Angular cuftom of taitowing 
the tip of the tongue. Like the New Zealanders, 
they have adopted the method of living together in vil¬ 
lages, containing from an hundred to two hundred 

houfes, , 
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Sandwich, houfes, built pretty clofely together, without any order, 
an( j having a winding path between them. They are 
generally flanked, towards the fea, with detached walls, 
which are meant both for lhelter and defence. Tbefe 
walls confift of loofe ftones, and the inhabitants are very 
dexterous in fhifting them fuddenly to fueh places as 
the direction of the attack may require. In the fides of 
the hills, or furrounding eminences, they have alfo little 
holes, or caves, the entrance to which is alfo fecured 
by a fence of the fame kind. They ferve for places of 
retreat in cafes of extremity, and may be defended by 
a fingle perfon againft feveral affailants. Their houfes 
are of different fizes, fome of them being large and com¬ 
modious, from forty to fifty feet long, and from twenty 
to thirty broad; while others are mere hovels. The 
food of the lower clafs confifis principally of fifh and 
vegetables, to which the people of higher rank add the 
flelh of dogs and hogs. The manner of fpending their 
time admits of little variety. They rife with the fun, 
and, after enjoying the cool of the evening, retire to 
reft, a few hours after fun-fet. The making of canoes, 
mats, &c. forms the occupations of the men ; the wo¬ 
men are employed in manufadturing cloth, and the fer- 
vants are principally engaged in the plantations and fifti- 
ing. Their idle hours are filled up with various amufe- 
ments, fuch as dancing, boxing, wreftling, &c. Their 
agriculture and navigation bear a great refemblance 
to thofe of the South-fea iflands. Their plantations, 
which are fpread over the whole fea-coaft, confift of the 
taro, or eddy-root, and fweet potatoes, with plants of 
the cloth-trees fet in rows. The bottoms of their ca¬ 
noes are of a fingle piece of wood, hollowed out to the 
thicknefs of an inch, and brought to a point at each 
end. The fides confift of three boards, each about an 
inch thick, neatly fitted and lalhed to the bottom part. 
Some of their double canoes meafure 70 feet in length, 
three and a half in depth, and twelve in breadth. Their 
cordage, fifti-hooks, and fifliing tackle, differ but little 
from thofe of the other iflands. Among their arts 
mud not be forgotten that of making fait, which they 
have in great abundance, and of a good quality. Their 
inftruments of war are fpears, daggers, dubs, and flings; 
and for defenflve armour they wear ftrong mats, which 
are not eafily penetrated by fuch weapons as theirs. As 
the iflands are not united under one fovereign, wars are 
frequent among them, which no doubt, contribute 
greatly to reduce the number of inhabitants, which, 
according to the proportion aftigned to each ifland, 
does not exceed 400,000. The fame fyftem of fub- 
ordination prevails here as at the other ill tnds, the fame 
abfolute authority on the part of the chiefs, and the 
fame unrefifting fubmiffion on the part of the .people. The 
government is likewjfe monarchical and hereditary. 
At Owhyhee there is a regular fociety of priefts living 
by themfelves, and diftinft in all refpefls from the reft 
of the people. Human facrifkes are here frequent; 
not only at the commencement of a war, or any fignal 
enterprife, but the death of every confiderable chief 
calls for a repetition of (hefe horrid rites. Notwith- 
ftanding the irreparable lofs in the death of captain 
Cook, wiio was here murdered through fudden refent- 
ment and violence, they are acknowledged to be of the 
haoft mild and affe&ionate difpofition. They live in 
the utmoft harmony and friendthip with each other; 
and in hofpitaiity to ftrangers tfcev are not exceeded 
Vol. XVI. 


even by the inhabitants of the Friendly Iflands. Their 
natural capacity feems, in no refpedf, below the coir:- li . 
mon ftandard of mankind ; and their improvements in 
agriculture, and the* perfeftion of their manufactures, 
are certainly adequate to the circumftances of their 
fituation, and the natural advantages which they enjoy.. 

SANDYS (Sir Edwin), fecond fon of Dr Edwia 
Sandys archbifhop cf York, was born about 156&, 
and educated at Oxford under Mr Richard Hookcf, 
author of the Ecclefiaftical Polity. In 1581 he was 
collated to a prebend in the cathedral of York. He 
travelled into foreign countries ; and, upon his return, 
grew famous for learning, prudence, and virtue. While 
he was at Paris, he drew up a trad, publifhed under 
the title of Europa Speculum. In 1602, he refigned his 
prebend } and, the year following, was knighted by 
king James 1 . who employed him in feveral important 
affairs. He was dexterous in any great employment, 
and a good patriot. However, oppofing the court 
with vigour in the parliament held in 1621, he, with 
Mr Seldon, was committed to cuftody for a month. 

He died in 1629, having bequeathed 1500 1 . to the 
univerfity of Oxford, for the endowment of a metaphy- 
fical leCture. 

Sandys (George), brother of the foregoing Sir Ed¬ 
win, and youngeft fon of archbifhop Sandys, was bom 
in 1577. He was a moil accompliftied gentleman ; 
travelled over feveral parts of Europe and the Eaft; 
and publifhed a relation of his journey in folio, in 1615. 

He made an elegant tranflation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phofes ; and compofed fome poetical pieces of his own, 
that were greatly admired in the times of their being 
written. He alfo paraphrafed the Pfalms ; and has left 
behind him a Tranflation, with Notes, of one Sacred 
Drama written originally by Grotius, under the title of 
Chrijlus Pattern ; on which, and Adamus Exul, and 
Majenius, is founded Lauder’s impudent charge of 
plagiarifm againft. the immortal Milton. Our author 
became one of the privy chamber to Charles I. and died 
in 1643. 

SAN Fernando, near the entrance of the Golfo 
Dolce, in 15 degrees 18 minutes nerth latitude, has 
lately been fortified by the Spaniards, with an in¬ 
tent to curb the Mufquito-men, logwood-cutters, and 
bay-men. It is a very good harbour, with fafe anchor¬ 
age from the north and eaft winds, in eight fathoms 
water. 

SANGUIFICATION, in the animal ceconomy, the 
converfion of the chyle into true blood. See - Blood. 

SANGUINARIA, blood-wort, in botany: A 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the polyan- 
dria clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 27th order, Rhoeosd<z. The corolla is oftope- 
talous; the calyx diphyllous ; the filiqua ovate and uni¬ 
locular. There is only one fpeci.s, viz. the canadenfis, 
a native of the northern parts of America, where it 
grows plentifully in the woods ; and in the fpring, be¬ 
fore the leaves of the trees come out, the furface of 
the ground is in many places covered with the flowers, 
which have fome refemblance to the wood anemone; but 
they have fliort naked pedicles, each fupporting one 
flower at tcp. Some of thefe flowers will have 10 or 
12 petals, fo that they appear to have a double range 
of leaves, which has occaiioned their being termed 
doulle Jhivc : 's ; but this is only accidental, the fame 

4N root 
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SanguS- roots Jn different years producing different flowers.— 
forba, The plant can bear the open air in this country, but 
Sanhedrim , fljonid b e placed in a loofe foil and fheltered fituation, 
not too much expofed to the fun.- It is propagated by 
the roots; which may be taken up and parted, in Sep¬ 
tember, every other year. The Indians paint themfelves 
yellow with the juice of thefe plants. 

SANGUISORBA, greater wild burnet, in 
botany: A genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the tetrandria clafs of plants; and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 54th order Mifcellanea. The 
calyx is diphyllous; the germen fituated betwixt the ca¬ 
lyx and corolla. The moft remarkable fpecies is the of¬ 
ficinalis, with oval fpikes. This grows naturally in 
moift meadows in many parts of Britain.. The (talks 
rife from two to three feet high, branching towards the 
top ; and are terminated by thick oval fpikes of flowers 
©f a greyi(h brown colour, which are divided into four 
fegments almoft to the bottom. . Thefe are fucceeded 
by four oblong cornered feeds. The leaves of this fort 
are compofed of five or fix pair of lobes placed along a 
midrib, terminated by an odd one. Thefe are heart- 
fhaped, deeply fawed on their edges, and a little downy 
on their under fides. The cultivation of this plant has 
been greatly recommended as food to cattle. See Agri¬ 
culture, n° 48, &c. 

SANHEDRIM, or Sanhedrin, from the Greek 
word Suvs/p<oir, which fignifies a council or affembly of 
perfons, fitting together, was the name whereby the 
Jews called the great council of the nation, affembled 
in an apartment of the temple of Jerufalem to determine 
the moft important affairs both of their church and 
Rate. This council confided of feventy fenators. The 
room they met in was a rotunda, half of which was 
built without the temple, and half within; that is, one 
femicircle was within the compafs of the temple ; the 
other femicrcle, they tell us, was built without, for 
the fenators to fit in; it being unlawful for any one to 
fit down in the temple. The Nafi, or prince of the fan¬ 
hedrim, fat upon a throne at the end of the hall, ha¬ 
ving his deputy at his right hand, and his fub-deputy 
on his left. The other fenators Were ranged in order 
on each fide. 

The rabbins pretend, that the fanhedrim has always 
fubfifted in their nation from the time of Mofes down 
to the deftrudtion of the temple by the Romans. They 
date the eftablifhment of it from what happened in the 
wildernefs, fome time after the people departed from 
Sinai (Numb. xi. 16.), in the year of the world 2514. 
Mofes, being difcouraged by the continual murmurings 
of the Ifraelites, addrefled himfelf to God, and defil ed 
to be relieved, at leaff, from fome part of the burden 
of the government. Then the Lord faid to him, “ Ga¬ 
ther unto me 70 men of the elders of Ifrael, whom 
thou knoweft to be the elders of the people, and offi¬ 
cers over them; and bring them unto the tabernacle 
of the congregation, that they may ftand there with 
thee: And I will come down and talk with thee there ; 
and I will take of the fpirit which is upon thee, and 
will put it upon them ; and they (hall bear the burden 
of the people with thee, that thou bear it not thyfelf 
alone.” The Lord, therefore, poured out his fpirit 
upon thefe men, who began at that time to prophecy, 
and have not ceafed from that time. The fanhedrim 
vr:S compofed of 70 counfellors, or rather 72, fix out 


of each tribe; and Mofes, as prefident, made up the Sanhedrim* 
number 73. To prove the uninterrupted fucceffion of 
the judges of the fanhedrim, there is nothing unat¬ 
tempted by the partifans of this opinion. They find a 
proof where others cannot fo much as perceive any ap¬ 
pearance or Ihadow of it. Grotius may be confulted 
in many places of his Commentaries, and in his firft 
book De jure belli & pacts , c. 3. art. 20. and Selden d»' 

Synedriis veterum Hebraorum. Alfo, Calmet’s Differ- 
tation concerning the polity of the ancient Hebrews, 
printed before his Comment upon the Book of Num¬ 
bers. 

As to the perfon al qualifications of the judges of 
this bench, their birth was to be untainted. They were 
often taken from the race of the priefts or Levites, or 
out of the number of the inferior judges, or from the 

leffer fanhedrim, which confifted only of 23 judges- 

They were to be fkilful in the law, as well traditional as 
written. They were obliged to ftudy magic, divination, 
fortune-telling, phyfic, aftrology, arithmetic, and lan¬ 
guages. The Jews fay, they were to know to the num¬ 
ber of 70 tongues ; that is, they were to know all the 
tongues, for the Hebrews acknowledged but 70 in all, 
and perhaps this is too great a number. Eunuchs were 
excluded from the fanhedrim, becaufe of their cruelty, 
ufurers, decrepid perfons, players at games of chance, 
fuch as had any bodily deformities, thofe that had 
brought up pigeons to decoy others to their pigeon- 
houfes, and thofe that made a gain of their fruits in 
the fabbatical year. Some alfo exclude the high-prieft 
and the king, becaufe of their too great power ; but 
others will have it, that the kings always prefided in 
the fanhedrim, while there were any kings in Ifrael.— 

Laftly, it was required, that the members of the fan¬ 
hedrim (hould be of a mature age, a handfome perfon, 
and of confiderable fortune. We fpeak now according 
to the notions of the rabbins, without pretending to 
warrant their opinions. 

The authority of the great fanhedrim was vaftly ex- 
tenfive. This council decided fuch caufes as were 
brought before it by way of appeal.from the inferior 
courts. The king, the high-prieft, the prophets, were 
under its jurifdidtion. If the king offended againft the 
law, for example, if he married above 18 wives, if he 
kept too many horfes, if he hoarded up too much gold 
and filver, the fanhedrim had him (tripped and whipped 
in their prefence. But whipping, they fay, among the 
Hebrews was not at all ignominious; and the king 
bore this corredtion by way of penance, and himfelf 
made choice of the perfon that was to exercife this difi 
cipline over him. Alfo, the general affairs of the na¬ 
tion were brought before the fanhedrim. The right of 
judging in capital cafes belonged to this court, and this 
fentence could not be pronounced in any other place, 
but in the hall called Lafchut-haggazith, or the hall 
paved ’withJlones, fuppofed by fome to be the A/Ootpai-©-, 
or pavement, mentioned in John xix. 13. From whence 
it came to pafs, that the Jews were forced to quit this 
hall when the power of life and death was taken out 
of their hands, 40 years before the deftrudtion of their 
temple, and three years before the death of Jefus Chrift. 

In the time of Mofes this council was held at the door 
of the tabernacle of the teftimony. As foon as the 
people were in poffeflion of the land of promife, the 
fanhedrim followed the tabernacle-- It was kept fuccef- 
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Sanhedrim, lively at Gilgal, at Shiloh, at Kii jath jearim, at Nob, 
at Gibeon in the houfe of Obed-edom ; and laftly, it 
was fettled at Jerufalem, till the Babylonilh captivity. 
During the captivity it was kept up at Babylon. After 
the return from Babylon, it continued at Jetufalem to 
the time of the Sicarii, or Aifaflins. Then finding 
that thefe profligate wretches, whole number increafed 
every day, fometimes efcaped punifhment by the favour 
of the prefident or judges, it was lemoved to Hanoth, 
which were certain abodes fituated, as the rabbins tell 
us, upon the mountain of the temple. From thence 
they came down into the city of Jeruf.ilem, withdraw¬ 
ing themfelves by degrees from the temple. Afterwards 
they removed to Jamnia, thence to Jericho, to Uzzah, 
to Sepharvaim, to Bethlanim, to Sephoris, laft of all 
to Tiberias, where they continued to the time of their 
utter extinction. And this is the account the Jews 
themfelves give us of the Sanhedrim. 

But the learned do not agree with them in all this. 
Father Petau fixes the beginning of the fanhedrim not 
till Gabinius was governor of Judea, who, according 
to Jofephus, ereCted tribunals in the five principal ci¬ 
ties of Judea; at Jerufalem, at Gadara, at Amathus, 
at Jericho, and at Sephora or Sephoris, a city of Ga¬ 
lilee. Grotius places the origin of the fanhedrim under 
Mofes, as tj|e rabbins do ; but he makes it determine 
at the beginning of Herod’s reign. Mr Bafnage at 
firfl thought that the fanhedrim began under Gabinius ; 
but afterwards he places it under Judas Maccabaeus, or 
under his brother Jonathan. We fee indeed, under Jo¬ 
nathan Maccabseus, (1 Macc. xii. 6.), in the year 
3860, that the fenate with the high-pried fent an em- 
baffy to the Romans. The rabbins lay, that Alexander 
Janneu*, king of the Jew's, of the race of the Afmo- 
nteans, appeared before the fanhedrim, and claimed a 
right of fitting there, whether the fenators would or 
not. Jofephus informs us, that when Herod was but 
yet governor of Galilee, he was fummoned before the 
fenate, where he appeared. It mud be therefore ac¬ 
knowledged, that the fanhedrim was in being before 
the reign of Herod. It was in being afterwards, as we 
find from the Gofpel and from the Ads. Jefus Chrid 
in St Matthew (v. 22.) didinguifhes two tribunals— 
“ Whofoever is angry with his brother without a caufe 
fhall be in danger of the judgment.” This, they fay, 
is the tribunal of the 23 judges. “ And whofoever 
fhall fay to his brother Raca, fhall be in danger of the 
councilthat is, of the great fanhedrim, which had 
the right of life and death, at lead generally, and be¬ 
fore this right was taken away by the Romans. Some 
thinkt hat the jurii’didion of the council of 23 ex¬ 
tended to life and death alfo ; but it is certain that the 
fanhedrim was fuperior to this council. See alfo Mark 
xiii. 9. xiv. 55. xv. 1.; Luke xxii. 52, 66. ; John xi. 47.; 
ACts iv. 15. v. 21. where mention is made of the fy- 
nedrion, or fanhedrim. 

From all this it may be concluded, that the origin of 
the fanhedrim is involved in uncertainty ; for the coun¬ 
cil of the 70 elders eftablifhed by Mofes was not what 
the Hebrews underdand by the name of fanhedrim. 
Befides, we cannot perceive that this edablifhment fub- 
fided either under Jolhua, the judges, or the kings. We 
find nothing of it after the captivity, till the time of Jo¬ 
nathan Maccabeus. The tribunals ereded by Gabinius 
were very different from the fanhedrim, which was the 
Vol. XVI. 


fupreme court of judicature, and fried at Jirufrirm ; 
whereas Gabinius edablifhed five at five different cities. II 
Ladly, it is certain that this fenate wts in being in the L aT, JV ls,;1 ~ 
time of Jefus Chrid ; but the Jews themfelves inform ^ 

us that they had no longer then the power of life and 
death (John xviii. 31.) 

SANJACICS, a people inhabiting the Curdiftan, or 
Perfian mountains, fubfiding chiefly by plunder, and 
the icanty pittance afforded by their own mountainous 
country. “ They were much reduced (fays Mr Ives) Ivc«\ t oy. 
by the late balhaw Achmet of Bagdat, who purfued a ? e ^ ]l1 ' 
them in perfon to their fubterranean retreats, and de-° 13 ’ t ' 1, 
ftroyed many by the fword, and carried off great num¬ 
bers of prifoners, who were fold for flaves.” Notwith- 
danding this check, in the year 1758, they were again 
become fo daring that they would attack caravans of 700 
men, and fometimes carry all off. They are faid to be 
worfhippers of the evil principle. 

SAN Juan de Puerto Rico, ufually called rorto 
Rico, one of the Wed India iflands belonging to Spain, 
is fituated in about 18. N. Lat. and between 65. 36. 
and 67. 45. W. Long, and is about 40 leagues long and 
20 broad. The ifland is beautifully diverfified with 
woods, valleys, and plains, and is extremely fertile. It 
it well watered with fprings and rivers, abounds with 
meadows, is divided by a ridge of mountains running 
from ead to wed, and has a harbour fo fpacious that 
the larged fhips may lie in it with fafety. Before the 
arrival of the Spaniards it was inhabited by 4 or 
500,000 people, who, in a few years, were extirpated 
by its mercilefs conquerors. Raynal fays, that its whole 
inhabitants amounts at prefent only to 1500 Spaniards, 

Medoes, and Mulatroes, and about 3000 negroes. Thus 
one of the fined iflands in the Wed Indies has been de¬ 
populated by the cruelty, and left uncultivated by the 
indolence, of its poffeffors. But it is the appointment 
of Providence, who feldom permits flagrant crimes to 
pafs unpunifhed, that poverty and wretchednefs Ihould 
be uniform confequences of oppreflion. 

SANICULA, Sanicle, or Self-heal, in botany: 

A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants 5 and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 45th order, Umbellatee. The umbels are 
clofe together, almod in a round head ; the fiuit is 
fcabrous ; the flowers of the difk abortive. There are 
three fpecies, viz. the canadenfis, marilandica, and eu- 
rop®a, fonnd in many parts both of Scotland and Eng¬ 
land. This plant was long celebrated for its healing 
virtues; but it is now totally difregarded. 

SANIDIUM, in natural hiflory, the name of a ge¬ 
nus of foflils of the clafs of the felenitae, but neither of 
the rhomboidal nor columnar kinds, nor any other 
way diftinguifhable by its external figure; being made 
up of feveral plain flat plates. 

SANIES, in medicine, a ferous putrid matter, iflu- 
ing from wounds. It differs from pus, w-hich is thicker 
and whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS (James), in Latin Attius Cin- 
cents Sannazarius, a celebrated Latin and Italian poet, 
born at Naples in 1458. He by his wit ingratiated 
himfelf into the favour of king Frederic ; and, when 
that prince was dethroned, attended him into France, 
where he (laid with him till his death, which happened 
in 1504. Sannazarius then returned into Italy, where 
he applied himfelf to polite literature, and particularly 
4 N 2 to 
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4 .ma. to Latin and Italian poetry. His gay and facetious tiations, with the charadter of their minifters, with the Santa- 
humour made him fought for by all companies ; but he. interefts of the protedtors and the protedled, who flat- 
was fo aSl.dled at the news that Phillibert prince of ter themfelves that they can difcern the reafon of events 
Orange, general of the emperor’s army, had demo- amongft a multitude of important or frivolous caufes, 
lilhed his country-houfe, that it threw him into an ill- which may have equally occafioned them ; who do not 
nefs, of which he died in 1530. It is faid, that being conceive, that among all thefe caufes the moft natural 
informed a few days before his death, that the prince may poffibly be the fartheft from the truth ; who after 
of Orange was killed in battle, he called out, “ I fhall having read the news, or journal of the day, with pro- 
uie contented, fince Mars has punifhed this barbarous found attention, decide as peremptorily as if they had 
enemy of the Mufes..” He wrote a .great number been placed all their lifetime at the helm of the date, 
of Italian and Latin poems: among tliofe in Latin, and had affifted at the council of kings ; who are never 
his De Partu Virginis and Eclogues are chiefly ef- more deceived than in thofe circumflances in which they 
teemed ; and the moft celebrated of his Italian pieces difplay fome fhare of penetration ; writers as abfurd in 
is his Arcadia. the praifes as in the blame which they beftow upon na- 

SAN.TA Cruz, a large ifland in the South Sea, tions, in the favourable or unfavourable opinion they 
and one of the moft conflderable of thofe of Solomon, form of minifterial operations: thefe idle dreamers, in 
being about 250 miles in circumference. W. Long, a word, who think they are perfons of importance, be- 
130. o. S. Lat. 10. 21. caufe their attention is always engaged on matters of 

Santa Cruz, or St Croix, a fmall and unhealthy confequence, being convinced that courts are always 
ifland, fltuated in -about 64 degrees weft longitude governed in their decifions by the moft comprehenflve 
and 18 north latitude. It is about eighteen leagues in views of profound policy, have fuppofed that the court 
length, and from three to four in breadth. In 1643 of Verfailles had negledted Santa Cruz, merely becaufe 
Raynal’s it was inhabited by Dutch and Englifh, who foon be- they wifhed to abandon the fmall iflands, in order to 

Hiftory of came enemies to each other ; and in 1650 were both unite all their ftrength, induftry, and population, in the 

the Eaft driven ou t by 1200 Spaniards, who arrived there in five large ones; but this is a miftaken notion. This deter- 

Indk^ fnips. The triumph of thefe lafted but a few months, mination arofe from the farmers of the revenue, who 

vol.* 4th The remains of that numerous body, which were left found that the contraband trade of Santa Cruz with 

p, -pg. ’ for the defence of the ifland, furrendered without re- St Thomas was detrimental to their interefts. The fpi- 

fiftance to 160 French, who had embarked in 1651, rit of finance hath in all times been injurious to com- 

from St Chriftopher’s, to make themfelves mafters of merce; it hath deftroyed the fource from whence it 

the ifland. fprang. Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and 

Thefe new inhabitants loft no time in making them- without cultivation, till 1733, when it was fold by 

felves acquainted with a country fo much difputed. On France to Denmark for 30,7501. Soon after the 

a foil, in other refpedts excellent, they found only one Danes bu-ilt there the fortrefs of Chriftianftadt. Then 

river of a moderate fize, which, gliding gently almoft it was that this northern power feemed likely to take 

on a level with the fea through a flat country, furnifhed deep root in America. Unfortunately, fhe laid her 

only a brackifh water. Two or three fprings, which plantations under the yoke of exclufive privileges. In- 

thev found in the innermoft part of the ifland, made duftrious people of all fedts, particularly^ Moravians, 

but feeble amends for this defedt. The wells were for drove in vain to overcome this great difficulty. Many 
the moft part dry. The conftrudtion of refervoirs re- attempts were made to reconcile the interefts of the co- 
quired time. Nor was the climate more inviting to the lonifts and their oppreffors, but without fuccefs. The 

new inhabitants. The ifland being flat, and covered two parties kept up a continual ftruggle of animofity, 

with old trees, fcarce afforded an opportunity for the not of induftry. At length the government, with a 

winds to carry off the poifonous vapours with which moderation not to be expedted from its conftitution, 

its moraffes clogged the atmofphere. There was but purchafed, in 1754, the privileges and effedts of the 

one remedy for this inconvenience ; which was to burn company. The price was fixed at L. 412,500, part of 
the woods. The French fet fire to them without de- which was paid in ready money, and the remainder 
lav ; and, wetting on board their fhips, became fpec- in bills upon the treafury, bearing intereft. From this 
tators from°the fea, for feveral months, of the confla- time the navigation to the iflands was opened to all 

gration they had raifed in the ifland. As foon as the the fubjedts of the Danifh dominions. Of 345 plan- 

Sames were extinguifhed, they went on fhore again, tations, which were feen at Santa Cruz, 35c were 

They found the foil fertile beyond belief. Tobacco, covered with fugar canes, and every habitation is li- 

cotton, arnotto, indigo, and fugar, flourithed equally mited to 3000 Danifli feet in length, and 2000 in 

f:it. 'So rapid was the progrefs of this colony, that breadth. Ir. is inhabited by 2136 white men, by 

in 11 years from its commencement there was upon 22,244 flaves, and by 155 frsedmen. 
it 822 white perfons, with a proportionable number of Santa Cruz, in Teneriff. See Teneriff. 

flaves. It was rapidly advancing to profperity, when Santa Cruz, a town of Africa, on the coaft of Bar- 

fuch obftacles were thrown in the way of its adtivity bary, and in the province of Suez and kingdom of 
as made it decline again. This decay was as fudden Morocco, with a harbour and a fort. The Moors 

as its rife. In 1696 there were no more than 147 took it from the Portuguefe in 1536. It is feated 

men with their wives and children, and 623 blacks at the extremity of Mount Atlas, on the Cape Aguer. 

remaining; and thefe were tranfported to St Do- W. Long. 10. 7* N. Lat. 30- 3^,* 

rn ; n g 0< - Santa Cruz de la Sierra, a town of South Ame- 

Some obfcure individuals, fome writers unacquainted rica, and capital of a province of that name in Peru, 
with the views of government, with their fecret nego- and in the audience of Los Chareas, with a bifhop’s 

fee. 
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Santa, fee. It is feated at the foot of a mountain, in a coun- 
Santalum. try- abounding in good fruits, on the river Guapy. 
W. L -ng. 59. 35. S. Lat. 20. 40. 

Santa Fe de Bogota, a town of South America, and 
capital of New Granada, with an archbilhop’s fee, a 
fupreme court of juftice, and an univerfity. 

The city fituated at the foot of a fteep and cold 
mountain, at the entrance of a vaft and fuperb plain. 
In 1774 it contained 1770 houfes, 3246 families, and 
16,233 inhabitants. Population mutt neceffarily increafe 
there, lince it is the feat of government, the place 
where the coin is {truck, 'the ftaple of trade ; and laft- 
ly, fince it is the refidence of an archbifliop, whole im¬ 
mediate jurifdiftion extends over 31 Spanifh villages, 
which are called towns; over 195 Indian colonies, an¬ 
ciently fubdued; and over 28 millions, eftablifhed in 
modern times. This archbifhop hath likewife, as me¬ 
tropolitan, a fort of infpeilion over the diocefes of 
Quito, of Panama, of Caraccas, of St Martha, and of 
Carthagena. It is by this laft place, though at the di- 
ftance of 100 leagues, and by the river Magdalena, that 
Santa Fe keeps up its communication with Europe. 
There are filver mines in the mountains about the city. 
W. Long. 60. 5. N. Lat. 3. 58. 

8ANTALUM, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the offandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The calyx is fuperior ; the co¬ 
rolla monopetalous; the ftamina placed in the tube ; 
the ftigmais fimple ; the fruit a berry. 

The fantalum, or fanders, grows to the fize of a wal¬ 
nut-tree. Its leaves are entire, oval, and placed oppo- 
lite to each other. Its flower is of one Angle piece, 
charged with eight ftamina, and fupported upon the 
piftil, which becomes an infipid berry, refembling in 
form that of the laurel. Its wood is white in the cir¬ 
cumference, and yellow in the centre when the tree is 
old. This difference of colour conftitutes two kinds of 
finders, both employed for the fame purpofes, and ha¬ 
ving equally a bitter tafte, and an aromatic fmell. With 
the powder of this wood a pafte is prepared, with which 
the Chinefe, Indians, Perfians, Arabians, and Turks, 
anoint their bodies. It is likewife burnt in their 
houfes, and yields a fragrant and wholefome fmell. 
The greateft quantity of this wood, to which a fharp 
and attenuating virtue is aferibed, remains in India. 
The red fanders, though in lefs eftimation, and lefs ge¬ 
nerally ufed, is lent by preference into Europe. This 
is the produce of a different tree, which is common on 
the coaft of Coromandel. Some travellers confound it 
with the wood of Caliatour, which is ufed in dyeing. 

The fantalum album, or white fanders,. is brought 
from the Ealt Indies in billets about the thicknefs of a 
man’s leg, of a pale whitifh colour. It is that part of the 
yellow fanders wood which lies next the bark. Great 
nart of it, as met with in the Ihops, has no fmell or tafte, 
nor any fenfible quality that can recommend it to the 
notice of the phyfician. 

The fantalum album, or yellow fanders, is the inte¬ 
rior part of the wood of the fame tree which furnifhes 
the former, is of a pale yellow<fh colour, of a pleafant 
fmell, and a bitterilh aromatic tafte, accompanied with 
an agreeable kind of pungency. This elegant wood 
might undoubtedly be applied to valuable medical pur¬ 


pofes, though at prefent very rarely ufed. Diftilled ffantaren 
with water, it yields a fragrant effential oil, which ll 
thickens in the cold into the confidence of a balfam. s “ r Ul ^_ 
Digefted in pure fpirit, it imparls a rich yellow tinc¬ 
ture ; which being committed to diftillation, the fpirit 
arifes without bringing over any thing confiderable of 
the flavour of the fanders. The refiduum contains the 
virtues of (lx times its weight of the wood. Hoffman 
looks upon this extradt as a medicine of fimilar virtues 
to ambergris; and recommends it as an excellentrefto- 
rative in great debilities. 

SANTAREN, a handfome town of Portugal in 
Eftremadura, feated on a mountain near the river Ta- 
jo, in a country very fertile in wheat, wine, and oiL 
They get in their harveft here two months after they 
have fown their corn. It was taken from the Mooin, 
in 1447. W. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 36. 12. 

SANTAUGUSTINE. See Augustine. 

SANTEN, a .town of Germany, in the circle ’of" 
Weftphalia, and in the duchy of Cleves. It has a hand¬ 
fome church belonging to the Roman Catholics, where¬ 
in is an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 
performs a great many miracles. Here the fine walks 
begin that run as far as Wefel, from which it is five 
miles diftant to the north-weft. E. Long. 6. 33. N. 

Lat. 51. 38. 

SANTERRE, a fmall territory of France, in Pi¬ 
cardy ; bounded on the north by Cambrefis, on the 
eaft by Vermandois, on the weft by Amienois, and 
on the fouth by the river Somme. It is very fertile, 
and the capital town is Peronne. 

SANTEUIL, or rather Santeul (John Baptift 
de), in Latin Santolius Vittorinus, an excellent Latin 
poet, was born at Paris in 1630. Having finilhed Ills 
ftudies in Louis the Great’s College, he applied him- 
felf entirely to poetry, and celebrated in his verfe the 
praifes of feveral great men ; by which he acquired 
univerfal applaufe. He enriched Paris with a great 
number of inferiptions, which are to be feen on the 
public fountains, and the monuments confecrated to 
pofterity. At length, fome new hymns being to be 
compofed for the Breviary of Paris, Claude Santeuil 
his brother, and M. Boffuet, perfuaded him to under- 
.take that work ; and he fucceeded in it with the greateft 
applaufe. On which the order of Clugny defiring him 
to compofe fome for their Breviary, he complied with 
their requeft ; and that order, out of gratitude, granted 
him letters of filiation, with an annual penfion. San¬ 
teuil was carefled by all the learned men of his time ; 
and had for his admirers the two princes of Conde, 
the father and fon, from whom he frequently received 
favours. Louis XIV. alfo gave him a proof of his 
efteem, by bellowing a penfion upon him. He at¬ 
tended the duke of Bout bon to Dijon, when that 
prince went thither in order to hold the ftates of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and died there in 1697, as he was preparing, 
t^. return to Paris. Befides his Latin hymns, he wrote 
a great number of Latin poems, which have ail the 
fire and rm.rks of genius difcoverable in the works of 
great poets. 

To Santeuil, we are indebted for many fine church- 
hymns, as abovementioned* Santeuil read the verfes 
he made for the inhabitants of heaven with ail the agi¬ 
tations of a demoniac. Defpreaux Ibid he was the 

devil 
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devil whom Cod compelled to praife faints.. He was 
among the number of poets whofe genius was as im¬ 
petuous as his mufe was decent. 

La Bruyere has painted the charadler of this Angu¬ 
lar and truly original poet in the moft lively colours. 
“ Image a man of great facility of temper, complai- 
fant and docile, in an inftant violent, choleric, paffion- 
ate, and capricious. A man Ample, credulous, play¬ 
ful, volatile, puerile ; in a word, a child in gray hairs : 
but let him colledt himfelf, or rather call forth his in¬ 
terior genius, I venture to fay, without his knowledge 
or privacy, what fallies ! what elevation ! what images! 
what latinity ! Do you fpeak of one and the fame per- 
fon, you will aik ? Yes, of the fame; of Theodas, and 
of him alone. He flirieks, he jumps, he rolls upon 
'he ground, he roars, he {forms; and in the midft of 
this temped, a flame iflites that lhines, that rejoices. 
Without a flgure, he rattles like a fool, and thinks 
like a wife man. He utters truths in a ridiculous way ; 
and, in an idiotic manner, rational and fenflble things. 
It is aftonifhing to find good fenfe difclofe itfelf from 
the bofom of buffoonery, accompanied with grimaces 
and contortions. What {hall I fay more ? He does 
and he fays better than he knows. Thefe are like two 
fouls that are unacquainted with each other, which 
have each their turn and feparate functions. A fea¬ 
ture would be wanting in this extraordinary portrait, 
if I omitted faying, that he has at once an infatiable 
thirft for praife, ready to throw himfelf at the mercy 
of the critics, and at the bottom fo docile as to pro¬ 
fit by their cenfure. I begin to perfuade myfelf that-1 
have been drawing the portraits of two different per- 
fons : it would not be impoffible to find a third in 
Theodas ; for he is a good man, a pleafant man, an 
excellent man.” 

This poet ought not to be confounded with Claude 
de Santeuil, his brother, a learned ecclefiaftic, who 
alfo wrote feveral hymns in the Paris Breviary under, 
the name of Santolius Maglioranus, a name given him 
from his having lived a long time in the feminary of 
St Magliore at Paris, in quality of fecular ecclefiaftic. 
He was efteemed not only for his poetical abilities, 
but alfo for his profound erudition and his exemplary 
piety. He died at Paris, in 1684, aged 57. He 
' - rote feveral other pieces of poetry, befides hi.s hymns, 
which are printed with his brother’s works. 

SANTILLANE, a fea-port town of Spain, in the 
province of Afturias, of which it is the capital. It is 
leated on the fea-coaft, 55 miles eaft of Oviedo, and 
uoo north-weft of Madiid. W. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 
43 - 3 °- _ 

SANTOLINA, lavender-cotton, in botany : A 
■genus of the order ol polygamia scqualis, belonging to 
the fyngenefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method 
racking under the 49th order, Cornpofitie. The receptacle 
b paleaceous ; there is no pappus ; the calyx imbricated 
and hemifpherical. 

The moft remarkable fpecies are, 1. The chamaecy- 
parifus, or common lavender-cotton, which has been 
Lug known in the Englifh gardens ; it was formerly 
titled abrotanumfizmina^orfemalefouthernwood, and by the 
corruption of words was called Irotany by the market- 
people,: it grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the 
warm parts of Europe. This hath a ligneous ftalk, di¬ 
viding into many branches, garnifhed with {lender hoa¬ 


ry leaves, that are four ways indented, and have a rank, Santolina, 
ftr'ong, odour when handled. The branches are termi¬ 
nated by a Angle flower, compofed of many hermaphro- 
dite florets, which are fiftular, cut into five parts at the 
top, of a fulphur colour, and are included in one com¬ 
mon fcaly empalement, having no borders or rays. 

Thefe are fucceeded by fmall, oblong, ftriated feeds, 
which are feparated by fcaly chaff, and ripen in the 
empalement; the plants love a dry foil and a fheltered 
fltuation. 2. The villofa, with woolly leaves, has a 
fhrubby ftalk, which branches cut like the former, 
but the plants feldom grow fo tall. The branches are 
garnifhed very clofely below with leaves fliaped like 
thofe of the other fort, but ftiorter, thicker, and whi¬ 
ter ; the flowers are much larger, and the brims of 
the florets are more reflexed ; they are of a deeper ful¬ 
phur colour than the other. It grows naturally in 
Spain. 3. The decumbens, with linear leaves, is of 
lower ftature than either of the former, feldom rifing 
more than 15 or 16 inches high. The branches fpread 
horizontally near the ground, and are garnifhed with 
{hotter leaves than either of the former, which are 
hoary and finely indented; the ftalks are terminated 
by Angle flowers, of a bright yellow colour, which 
are larger than thofe of the firft fort. 4. The virens, 
with very long linear leaves, rifes higher than' either 
of the former. The branches are more diffufed ; they 
are ilender, fmooth, and garniihed with very narrow 
long leaves,.which are of a deep green colour, but 
two ways indented ; the ftalks are ilender, naked to¬ 
wards the top, and terminated by Angle flowers of a 
gold colour. 5. The rofmarinifolia, with linear entire 
leaves, hath ihrubby ftalks, which rife about three feet 
high, fending out"long ilender branches, garniihed 
with Angle linaer leaves of a pale-green colour. The 
ftalks are terminated by large, Angle, globular flowers, 
of a pale fulphur colour. 6. The minor, with linear 
obtufe leaves, is fomewhat like the fifth ; but the 
branches are ihorter, thicker,, and clofer garniihed . 
with leaves, which come out in clufters. The flower- 
ftalks are fparfedly difpofed, and have leaves to their 
top; the flowers are fmall, and of a yellow colour. 

7. The chamaemelifolia, with obtufe woolly leaves, 
hath ihrubby ftalks, which rife three feet high, gar- 
niftied with broader leaves than either of the former, 
whofe indentures are loofer, but double ; they are 
hoary, and when bruifed have an odour like chamo¬ 
mile. The leaves are placed pretty far afunder, and 
the ftalks are garnifhed with them to the top. The 
ftalks are divided likewife at the top into two or three 
foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one pretty large fulphur-co- 
loured flower.* 

All thefe plants may be cultivated fo as to become 
ornaments to a garden, particularly in fmall bofquets 
of ever-green ihrubs, where, if they are artfully inter¬ 
mixed with other plants of the fame growth, and 
placed in the front line, they will make an agreeable 
variety; efpecially if care be taken to trim them twice 
in a fummer, to keep them within bounds, othertvife 
their branches are apt to ftraggle, and in wet weather 
to be borne down and difplaced, which renders them 
unftghtly ; but when they are kept in order, their 
hoary and different-coloured leaves will have a pretty 
effect in fuch plantations.—They may be propagated 
by planting flips or cuttings during the fpring, in a 

border 
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Santorini border of light frefh earth, but mud be watered and 
|| fhaded in hot dry weather, until they have taken .root; 

Sap- after which they will require no farther care but to 
<~~*~** keep them clean from weeds till autumn, when they 
fliould be tranfplanted where they are defigned to re¬ 
main : but if the ground is not ready by that time to 
receive them, it will be proper to let them remain in 
the border until fpring ; for if they are tranfplanted 
late in autumn, they are liable to be deftroyed by cold 
in winter. 

SANTORINI, an ifland of the Archipelago, to 
the north of Candia, and to the fouth-weft ot Nan- 
phio. It is eight miles in length, and near as much 
in breadth, and almoft covered with pumice-ftone, 
whence the foil in general mull; be dry and barren ; it 
is, however, greatly improved by the labour and in- 
duftry of the inhabitants, who have turned it into a 
garden. It affords a great deal of barley, plenty of 
cotton, and large quantities of wine. Fruit is fcarce 
except figs; and they have neither oil nor wood. 
The inhabitants are all Greeks, and are about x 0,000 
in number. Pyrgos is the capital town, and there are 
feveral little towns and villages. They have but one 
fpring in the ifland, for which reafon they preferve the 
rain-water in citterns. Though fubjeft to the Turks, 
they choofe their own magiftrates. E. Long. 25. 5. 
N. Lat. 39. 10. 

SANZIO (Raphael). See Raphael. 

SAG, a territory, called a kingdom, of Africa, on 
the gold-coaft of Guinea, hardly two miles in length 
along the fhore. It produces abundance of Indian 
corn, yams, potatoes, palm-wine, and oil. The in¬ 
habitants are very treacherous, and there is no dealing 
with them without a great deal of caution. It con¬ 
tains feveral villages, of which Sabo is the principal; 
and the Dutch have a fort here called Najfau. 

SAONE, a conliderable river of France, which has 
its i'ource in mount Vofgue, nearDarney ; runs through 
the Franche Comte Burgundy, Beaujolois ; and falls 
into the Rhone at Lyons. It pafies by Gray, Cha¬ 
lons, and Mafcon. 

SAP, the juice found in vegetables. 

We obferved, when treating of Plants, that it has 
been long dilputed whether the fap of plants be analo¬ 
gous to the blood of animals, and circulates in the fame 
manner. We alfo mentioned the conclufions that Dr 
Hales drew from his numerous experiments, which were 
all in oppofition to the dotfrine that the fap circulates. 
As the fubjeft is curious and interefting, and as addi¬ 
tional light has been thrown upon it of late years, we 
wifh to communicate it to our reauers as fully as our 
limits will permit. 

As the vegetable economy is ftill but imperfedly 
underftood, and experiments made for tracing the mo¬ 
tion of the fap may lead to important difcoveries, we 
are happy to find, that of late years this lubjeft has 
been again revived. Dr Walker, profeffor of Natural 
Hiftory in the univerfity of Edinburgh, has publiflied 
in the ill volume of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions of 
Edinburgh an account of a courfe of very accurate 
and ingenious experiments, accompanied with obferva- 
tions and conclufions made with a caution which in- 
fpires confidence, and is indeed wShhy of a difciple 
of Bacon. Fie is the firft perfon, as far as we know, 
who thought of comparing the thermometer with the 
motion of the fap. 


It is well known that in the fpring vegetables con¬ 
tain a great quantity of fap ; and there are fome trees, as, 
the birch and plane, which, if wounded, will difoharge 
a great portion of it. • Whence is this moiflure deri¬ 
ved ? Whether is it imbibed from the atmofphere, or 
does it flow from the foil through the roots ? Thefe 
are the queftions which require firft to be anfwered ; 
and Dr Walker’s experiments enable us to anfwer 
them with confidence. 

He felefted a vigorous young birch, 30 feet high 
and 26 inches in circumference at the ground. He 
bored a hole juft above the ground on the ift of Fe¬ 
bruary, and cut one of its branches at the extremity. 
He repeated this every fecond day ; but no moifture ap¬ 
peared at either of the places till the 5th of May, when 
a fmall quantity flowed on making an incilion near 
the ground. He then cut 21 inciflons in the trunk 
of the tree, on the north fide, at the diftance of a 
foot from one another, and reaching from the ground 
to the height of 20 feet. The inciflons were folid 
triangles, each fide being an inch long and an inch 
deep, and penetrating through the bark and wood. 
Dr Walker vifited the tree almoft every day for two 
months, and marked exactly from whicli of the inci¬ 
flons the fap flowed. He obferved that it flowed from 
the loweft incifion firft, and gradually alcended to the 
higheft. The following table will fliow the prog re Is 
of the fap upwards, and its correfpondence with the 
thermometer. 

The firft column is the day of the month on which 
the obfervation was made ; the fecond expreffes the 
number of inciflons from which the fap flowed 011 the 
day of the month oppofite ; and the third column the 
degree of the thermometer at noon. Some days are 
omitted in March, as the inciflons, though made on 
th 5th, did not bleed till the nth. Some days are 
alfo palled over in April, becaufe no obfervation was 
made on account of rain. 


March. 

N. of In. 

Ther. Noon. 

March. 

N. of In. Tiler. Noon. 

5 

— 

46 
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8 

50 
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49 
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7 

62 

12 
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7 

39 
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17 

54 
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45 
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19 
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28 

8 

49 

21 

20 

54 

29 

8 

46 

22 

21 
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Dr Walker found that the fap afeends 

through the 


wood, and ftill more copioufly between the wood and 
the ba*k; but none could be perceived afeending through 
the pith or the bark. He found alfo, that when the 
thermometer at noon is about 49, or between 46 and 50, 
the fap riles about one foot in 24 hours; that when 
the thermometer it about 45 at noon, it afeends about 


one 
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one foot in fwo days ; and that it does not afcend at fingle, at others, two, three, or four are joined (o- Saponaria 

all unlefs the mid-day heat be above 40. He obferved gether; thefe have a faponaceous flsin or cover, which II 

that it moves with more velocity through young than inclofes a very fmooth roundilh nut of the £nne form Sa PP ilira ‘ 
through old branches. In one young branch it moved of a ftiining black when ripe. The Ikin or pulp which 
through feven feet in one day, the thermometer being furrounds the nuts is ufed in America to wafli linen ; 
at 49, while it moved in the trunk of the tree only feven but it is very apt to burn and deftroy it if oiten ufed, 

feet in feven days. Dr Walker has thus explained the being of a very acrid nature. 

reafon why the buds on the extremities of branches un- Thefe plants are propagated by feeds; they muft 
fold firft ; becaufe they are placed on the youngeft be put into fmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
wood, to which the fap flows mod abundantly. tanners’ bark. In five or fix weeks the plants will 

The effects produced by the motion of the fap de- appear, when the glaffes of the hot-bed ihould be 

ferve to be attended to. In thofe parts to which it railed every day in wairr weather, to admit frefh air 
lias mounted, the bark eafily feparates from the wood, to the plants. In three weeks or a month after the 
and the ligneous circles may, without difficulty, be de- plants appear, they will be fit to be tcanfplanted, when 
tached from one another. The buds begin to fwell they mud be lhakenout of the pots, and carefully part- 
and their feales to feparate, while thofe branches to ed, fo as not to injure their roots, and each planted into 
which the fap has not afeended remain clofely folded, a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into the hot-bed 
When the fap has reached the extremities of the brand}- again, obferving to lhade them from the fun until thev 
es, and has thus pervaded the whole plant, it isfoon have taken new root; after which time they mud 
covered with opening buds and ceafes to bleed. ' The have free air admitted to them every dav when the 
bleeding ceafes fird in the upper parts of the tree, and in weather is warm, and will require to be frequently wa- 
the lower parts fucceffively downwards, and the wood tered. 

becomes dry. An inverted branch flows more copi- SAPONARIA, Sopev/ort, in botany: A genus 
oufly when cut than thofe which are eredh This is aproof of the digynia order, belonging to the decandria clafs 
that the afeent of the fap is not occafioned by capillary of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
attraftion, for water which has rifen in a fmall glafs tube the 22d order, Caryophyllea. The calyx is mono- 

by this attraflion will not defeend when the tube is in- phyllous and naked ; there are five ungulated petals ; 

verted. the capfule is oblong and unilocular. 

It is evident that there is an intimate connexion be- There are eight fpecies, the officinalis, vaccaria, 
tween heat and the afeent of the fap. It did not begin cretica porrigens, illyrica, ocymoides, orientalis, and 

to flow till the thermometer flood at a certain point: lutea. The officinalis, which is a Britifh plant, has 

when it fell below 40, it was arrefted in its progrefs. a creeping root, fo that in a fhort time it would fill a 
The fouth fide of the tree, when the fun was bright, large fpace of ground. The ftalks are about two feet 
bled more profufely than the north fide ; and at fnn-fet high, and of a purplifli colour. The footfialks of the 
the incifions at the top ceafed to bleed, where it was flowers arife from the wings of the leaves oppoiite ; they 
expofed molt to the cold air, while it (till continued to fuftain four, five, or more purple flowers each ; which 
flow from the incifions next to the ground ; the ground have generally two fmall leaves placed under them. The 
retaining its heat longer than the air. ftalk is alfo terminated by a loofe bunch of flowers 

Sap, in fieges, is a trench, or an approach made growing in form of an umbel.; they have each a large 
tinder cover of 10 or 12 feet broad, when the befiegers fwelling cylindrical empalement, and five broad obtufe 
come near the place, and the fire from the garrifon petals, which fpread open, of a purple colour. Thefe 
grows fo dangerous that they are not able to approach are fucceeded by oval capfules, with one cell filled with 
uncovered.—There are feveral forts of faps; the fingle, fmall feeds.—The decodtion of this plant is ufed to 
which has only a fingle parapet; the double, having one cleanfe and fcour woollen cloths: the poor people in 
on each fide ; and the flying, made with gabions, &c. fome countries ufe it inftead of foap for wafliing; from 
In all faps traverfes are left to cover the men. which ufe it had its name. 

SAPINDUS, the soap-berry tree, in botany: A SAPOR, taste. See Taste, and Anatomy, 
genus of the digynia order, belonging to the odlandria n 9 . 139. 

clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un- SA.POTA, Plum, in botany. See Achras. 

der the 23d order, Trihilatte. The calyx is tetraphyl- SAPPERS, are foldiers belonging to the royal ar- 

lous ; the petals four; the capfules are flefliy, connate, tillery, whofe bufinefs it is to work at the faps, for 
and ventricofe. which they have an extraordinary pay. A brigade 

The fpecies are four, the faponaria, fpinofus, trifo- 0 f fappers generally confifts of eight men, divided 
liatus, and chinenfis. The faponaria, with winged equally into two parties ; and whilft one of thefe parties 
leaves, grows naturally in the iflands of the Weft In- j s advancing the fap, the other is furniftiing the ga- 
dies, where itrifes with a woody ftalk from 20 to 30 bions, fafeines, and other neceifary implements. They 
feet high, fending out many branches garnilhed with relieve each other alternately. 

winged leaves compofed of feveral pair of fpear-ihaped SAPPHIRA, was the wife of a rich merchant in 
lobes. The midrib has a membranaceous or leafy Goeldres, and equally diftinguiftied for her beauty and 
border, running on each fide from one pair of lobes her virtue. Rhinfauld, a German officer, and gover- 
to the other, which is broadeft in the middle between nor of the town of Gueldres, fell in love with her; and 
the lobes ; the flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at not being able to feduce her either by promifes or pre- 
the end of the branches ; they are fmall and white, fo fents, he imprifoned her huiband, pretending that he 
make no great appearance. Thefe are fucceeded by kept up a traiterous correfpondence with the enemies 
ovai berries as large as middling cherries, fometimes of the ftate. Sapphira yielded to the paffion of the go- 
2 vernor 
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S .pphi’ t. vernor in order to relieve her hufband from chains ; but 
private orders had already been given to put him to 
death. His unhappy widow, overwhelmed with grief, 
complained to Charles duke of Burgundy. He ordered 
Rhinfauld to marry her, after having made over to her 
all his pod'effions. As foon as the deed was figned, and 
the marriage over, Charles commanded him to be put 
to death. Thus the children of a wife whom he had re¬ 
duced, and of a hufband whom he had murdered, be¬ 
came lawful heirs to all his wealth. 

SAPPHIRE, a genus of precious ftones, of a blue co¬ 
lour, and the hardelt of all except the ruby and diamond. 
They are found in the fame countries with the ruby ; 
alfo in Bohemia, Alface, Siberia, and Auvergne. M. 
Rome de l’lfle mentions one found at Auvergne, which 
appeared quite green or blue according to the pofition 
in which it was viewed. Cronftedt, however, informs 
us, that the blue fluor fpars are frequently met with in 
collections under the name of fapphires; and it is cer¬ 
tain from Pliny, B. 37. chap. 9. that the fapphire of 
the ancients was our lapis lazuli. They are feldom found 
of a deep blue colour throughout, or free from parallel 
veins; and when they are but flightly tinged, they are 
named white fapphires. The late unfortunate king of 
France had one with a ftripe of fine yellow topaz in the 
middle. Some are found half green and half red, and 
are foliated like the ruby. The fine hard fapphires, call¬ 
ed by the jewellers oriental, are of the fame nature with 
the ruby and topaz, excepting the mere circumftance of 
colour. They are commonly in two oblong hexagon py¬ 
ramids, joined at their bafe, and pointed at top ; fome- 
times alio in hexagonical columns. 

The find! fapphires, like moll of the gems, come from 
the Eafl Indies. Ruffia does not produce the fapphire. 
In Scotland they are found of a hardnefs and luftre 
equal to the oriental, both light and deep coloured* at 
Benachie, and Invercauld, Aberdeenfhire; Portfoy in 
Banfffhire, and many other places. Mr Deuchar, feal- 
engraver in Edinburgh, has in his poffeffion a beautiful 
fapphire, which was found in a double cryflal. On one 
of tbefe is cut a head, which was effected with the 
greateft difficulty, on account of its hardnefs ; the other 
is cut into facets, and has a fine water, and great bril¬ 
liancy. 

The fpecific gravity of thefe precious ftones, accord¬ 
ing to Bergman, is from-3,650 to 3,940. According 
to others the fpecific gravity of the oriental fapphires is 
3,994; that of the Brafilian 3,1307; and of thofe from 
Puy in Auvergne, 4,0769. When powdered, they are 
fufible with borax, or microcofmic fait, into a tranf- 
parent glafs ; and the fame thing happens on treating 
them with magnefia alba. They are faid to lofe-their 
colour by fire, and to become fo hard and tranfparer.t as 
fometimesto pafs for diamonds; but Mr Achard found 
this to be a miftake, and that the true fapphires are not 
in the leaf! altered either in colour, hardnefs, or weight, 
by the moft intenfe fire. Thofe of Puy in Auvergne, 
however, though by their colour and hardnefs they feem 
to approach the oriental fapphires, lofe both their co¬ 
lour and tranfparency in the fire, becoming black, and 
even vitrifying, which plainly fhows them to be of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. Engeftroom informs us, that the fap¬ 
phires, in their rough or native ftate, generally cryftal- 
lize in two oblong hexagonal pyramids pointed at top, 
Vol. XVI. 


and joined at their bafes, but are fometimes found ' i‘ an 
hexagonal or columnar form.—A good fapphire of ten 
carats is valued at 50 guineas; if it weighs 20 carats, it 
is valued at 200 guineas ; and, if under ten carat;, its 
value may be found by multiplying the carat at 10s. 6d, 
by the fquare of its weight.—Sapphires are preferable 
to common rubies for jewelling watches, on account of 
the homogeneous hardnefs of their fubftance ; fome red 
ftones relembling rubies being met with, which are not 
uniformly hard. 

SAPPHO, a famous poetefs of antiquity, who for 
her excellence in her art has been called the Tenth Mufe , 
was born at Mitylene in the ifle of Lefbos, about 610 
years before Chrift. She was contemporary with Ste- 
fichorus and Alcaeus ; which laft was her countryman, 
and as fome think herfuitor. A verfe of this poet, in 
which he infinuates to her his paflion, is preferved in 
Ariftotle, Rhet. lib. i. cap. 9. together with the fairdam- 
fel’s anfwer. 

Alc. I fain to Sappho would a wilh impart, 

But fear locks up the fecret in my heart. 

Sap. Thy downcaft looks, refpeCt, and timid air. 

Too plain the nature of thy wifh declare. 

Iflawlefs, wild, inordinate defire, 

Hid not with thoughts impure thy bofom fire. 

Thy tongue and eyes, by innocence made bold. 

Ere now the fecret of thy foul had told. 

M, la Fevre cbferves, that Sappho was not in her 
ufual good-humour when fhe gave fo cold an anfwer 
to a requeft, for which, at another time, perhaps fhe 
would not have waited. It has been thought, too, 
that Anacreon was one of her lovers, and his editor 
Barnes has taken fome pains to prove it: but chrono¬ 
logy will not admit this; fince, upon inquiry, it will 
be found that Sappho was probably dead before Ana¬ 
creon was born. Of the numerous poems this lady 
wrote, there is nothing remaining but fome fmall frag¬ 
ments, which the ancient fcholiafts have cited ; a hymn 
to Venus, preferved by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus; and 
an ode to one of her miftreffes f: which laft piece con- See P v, 
firms a tradition delivered down from antiquity, that her ry n° 1 a 
amorous paflion extended even to perfons of her own 
fex, and that fhe was willing to have her miftrefles as 
well as her gallants. 

Ovid introduces her making a facrifice to Phaon, one 
of her male paramours; from which we learn, that 
Sappho’s love for her own fex did not keep her from 
loving ours. She fell defperately in love with Phaon, 
and did all fhe could to win him ; but in vain: upon 
which fhe threw herfelf headlong from a rock, and 
died. It is faid that Sappho could not forbear following 
Phaon into Sicily, whither he retired that he might 
not fee her; and that during her ftay in that ifland flie 
probably compofed the hymn to Venus, (till extant, in 
which fhe begs fo ardently the afliftance of that goddefs. 

Her prayers, however, proved ineffectual: Phaon was 
cruel to the laft degree. The unfortunate Sappho was 
forced to take the dreadful leap ; fhe went to the pro¬ 
montory Leucas, and threw herfelf into the fea. The 
cruelty of Phaon will not furprife us fo much, if we re¬ 
flect, that fhe was a widow (for fhe had been married 
to a rich man in the ifle of Andros, by whom flic had a 
daughter, named C’eisJ; that fhe had never been hand- 
4 O feme ; 
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S-ratmJ feme; that !r.e Lad oblerved no meafure in her paffion 
II to both fexes ; and that Phaon had long known all her 

._ _ charms. She was, however, a very great wit, and for 

that alone deferves to be remembered. The Mitylenians 
held her merit in fuch high edeem, that they paid her 
iovereign honours after her death, and damped their 
money whither image. The Romans afterwards eredl- 
ed a noble datue of porphyry to her ; and in fhort, 
ancients as well as moderns have done honour to her 
memory. Vodius fays, that none of the Greek poets 
excelled Sappho for fweetnefs of verfe; and that fhe 
made Archilochus the model of her dyle, but at the 
fame time took care to foften the feverity of his expref- 
don. It mud be granted, fays Rapin, from what is 
left us of Sappho, that Longinus had great reafon to 
extol the admirable genius of this woman ; for there is 
in what remains of her fomething delicate, harmonious, 
and impadioned to the lad degree. 

SARABAND, a mufical compofition in the triple 
time, the motions of which are flow and ferious. 

Saraband is alfo a dance to the fame meafure, which 
ufiully terminates when the hand that beats the time 
tails ; and is otberwife much the fame as the minuet. 

The faiaband is laid to be originally derived from the 
.Saracens, and is ufually danced to the found of die gui¬ 
tar or cadanettes. 

SARACA, in botany; a genus of the hexandria or¬ 
der, belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants.—There 
is no calyx : the corolla is funnel-fhaped and quadrifid ; 
the filaments are on each fide the throat of the corolla ; 
the legumen is pedicellated. 

SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia ; fo called 
from the word far a, which fignifi-es a defert, as the 
greated part of Arabia is ; and this being the country 
of Mahomet, his difei pies were called Saracens- 

SARAGOSSA, a city of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Arragon,with an archbifhop’s fee, an univerfity, and 
a court of inquifition. It is faid to have been built by 
the Phoenicians ; and the Romans fent a colony here in 
the reign of the emperor Augudus, whence it had the- 
name of Cafar Augujius , which by corruption has been 
changed into Saragoda. It is a large, handfome, and 
well-built town. The dreetsare long,broad, well-paved, 
and very clean, and the houfes from three to fix dories 
high. It is adorned with many magnificent buildings; 
and they reckon 17 large churches, and 1-4 handfome 
monaderies,not to mention others lefs confiderable. The 
river Ebro runs acrofs the place, dividing it into two ; 
and on its banks is a handfome quay, which ferves for a 
public walk. The Holy-dreet is the larged, and fo 
broad that it may be taken for a fquare ; and here they 
have their bull-fights : in this dreet there are feveral 
noblemen’s families, particularly that of the viceroy. 
The convents are handfome and richly adorned, as well 
as the churches- The cathedral church is a fpacious 
building, after the Gothic tade ; but the fined church 
is that of Nuedra Signora del Pilar, feated on the fide 
of the Ebro, and is a place of the greated devotion in 
Spain. They tell us the Virgin appeared to St James, 
■who was preaching the gofpel, and left him her image, 
with a handfome pillar of jafper : it is dill in this 
chuich which they pretend is the fird in the world 
built to her honour. This image dands on a marble 
p liar, with a little Jefus in her arms; but the place is 
fo dark,. that it cannot be feen. without the adiftanee of 


lamps, which are 50 in number, and all of filver. Sarmoe 
I here are alfo chandeliers and baludrades of maffy Til- II 
ver. The ornaments of this image are the riched that Sdrco P h “ 
can be imagined, her crown being full of precious dones 
of an inedimable price ; in diort, there is fcarce any 
thing to be feen hut gold add jewels, and a vad number 
of people come in pilgrimage hither. The town-houfe 
is a fumptuous dru&ure, adorned with fine columns : 
in the hall are the pidlures of all the kings of Arragon; 
and in a corner of it St George on horfeback, with a 
dragon of white marble under him. It is feated in a 
very large plain, where the Ebro receives two other ri¬ 
vers ; and over it are two bridges, one of done and the 
other of wood, which lad has been thought the mod 
beautiful in Europe- A viflory was obtained here 
over the French and Spaniards in 1710, but it was 
abandoned by the allies foon after. It is 97 miles weft 
by north of Tarragona, 137 weft of Barcelona, and 
150 north-eaft of Madrid. W. Long. 0.48. N. Lat„ 

4 1 - 47 - 

SARANNE. See Lflium. 

SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter exprediom 
which has the true point of fatire, by which the orator 
feoffs and infults his enemy : fuch as that of the Jews, 
to our Saviour; “ He faved others," himfelf he cannot 
fave.” 

SARCOCELE, in forgery, a fpurious rupture or 
hernia, wherein the tefticle is confiderably tumefied or 
indurated, like a feirrhous, or much enlaged by a, 
fkfhy excrefcence, which is frequently attended with? 
acute pains, fo as to degenerate at lad; into a cancerous 
difpofition. See Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA, a concrete juice brought from- 
Perfia and Arabia, in fmall whitifh-yellow grains, with, 
a lew of a reddifh and fometimes of a deep red colour 
mixed with them ; the whited tears are preferred, as. 
being the frefhed : its tade is bitter, accompanied with 
a dull kind of fweetnefs. This drug dilfolves in watery- 
liquors, and appears chiefly to be of the gummy kind, 
with a fmall admixture of refinous matter. It is prin¬ 
cipally celebrated for conglutinating wounds and ulcers 
(whence its name o-apnoaoxx,* JleJh-glue); a quality whichi 
neither this nor any other drug-has any jud title to. 

SARCOLOGY, is that part of anatomy which treats 
of the foft parts, -viz. the mufeles, intedines, arteries,, 
veins, nerves, and fat. 

SARCOMA, in forgery, denotes any defhy excref- 
cence- 

SARCOPHAGUS, in antiquity, a fort of done 
coffin or grave, wherein the ancients laid thofe they 
had not a mind to burn. 

_ The word, as derived from the Greek, literally fig- 
rnhes jleflj-satefl ; becaufe at fird they ufed a fort of done' 
for the making of tombs, which quickly confirmed the 
bodies.. See the following-article. 

Sarcophagus, or Laph AJJius, in the natural Lift '- 
r.y of the ancients, a done much ufed among the 
Greeks in their fculptures, is recorded to have always 
perfe&ly confomed the flefti of human bodies buried, 
in it in forty days. This property it was much 
famed for, and all the ancient naturalids mention it.. 

There was another very fingular quality alfo in it, but 
whether in all, or only infome peculiar pieces of it, is 
not known: that is, its turning into done any thing- 
that was put into veffels made of it-. This is recorded 
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Sarcoplia- only by Mutianus and Theophraftus, except that Pliny 
had copied it from tbefe authors, and fome of the later 
II writers on thefe fubjedts from him. The account Mu- 
Sardanap'i- t ; anUil gives of it is, that it converted into ftone the 
(lioes of pet Tons buried in it, as alfo the utenfils which 
it was in fome places cuftomary to bury with the dead, 
particularly thofe which the perfon while living molt 
de'ighted in. The utenfils this author mentions, are 
fuch as mult havebeen made of very different m iteri ils; 
and hence it appears that this ftone had a power of 
confuming not only fiefh but that its petrifying qua’ity 
extended to fubftances of very different kinds. Whether 
ever it really poffeffed this laft quality has been much 
doubted ; and many, from the feeming improbability of 
it, have been afraid to record it. What has much encou¬ 
raged the general difbelief of it is, MutianusV account 
of its taking place on fubftances of very different kinds 
and textures ; but this is no real objedtion, and the 
whole account has probably truth in it. Petrifadtions 
in thofe early days might not be diftinguifhed from in- 
crufia ions cf fparry and ftony matter on the furfaces 
of bodies only, as we find they are r.ot with the gene¬ 
ral ty of the world even to this day; the incruft.it ons 
of fpar on moffes and other fubftances in fome of our 
fprings, bang at this time called by many petrified tnofs , 
&c. and incruftations like thefe might ealily be formed 
on fubftances enclofed in veffels made of this ftone, by 
water paffing through its p;r;s, dillodging from the 
common mafs of the ftone, and carrying with it par¬ 
ticles of fuch fpar as it contained; and afterwards fal¬ 
ling in repeated drops on whatever lay in its way, it 
might again depofit them onTuch fubftances in form of 
incruftations. By this means, things made of ever fo 
different matter, which happened to be inelofed, and in 
the way of the paffage of the water, would be equally 
incrufted with and in appearance turned into ftone, 
without tegird to the different configuration of their 
pores and parts. 

The place from whence the ancients tell us they had 
this ftone was Affos, a city of Lycia, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which it was dug ; and De Boot informs us, 
that in that country, and in fome parts of the Eaft, 
there are alfo ftones of this kind, which, if tied to the 
bodies of living perfons, would in the fame man¬ 
ner confume their flefh. Hill's Notes on Tkeophrajlus, 
p. 14. 

SARCOTICS, in furgery, medicines which are fup- 
pofed to generate flefh in wounds. 

SARDANAPALUS, the laft king of Affyria, 
whofe character is one of the moll infamous in hiftory. 
He is faid to have funk fo far in depravity, that, as far 
as he could, he changed his very lex and nature. He 
clothed himfelfas a woman, and fpun amidft companies 
of his concubines. He painted his face, and behaved 
in a more lewd manner than the moft lafcivious harlot. 
In ftiort, he buried himfejf in the moft unbounded fen- 
fuality, quite regardlefs of fex and the diftates of na¬ 
ture. Having grown odious to all his fubjefls, a rebel¬ 
lion was formed againft him by Arbaces the Mede and 
Belefis the Babylonian. They were attended, however, 
with very bad fuccefs at firft, being defe ited with great 
flaughter in three pitched battles. With great difficul¬ 
ty Belefis prevailed upon his men to keep the field only 
five days longer ; when they were joined by the Ba&ri- 
ans, wh? had come to the affiftance cf Sardanapalus, but 


had been prevailed upon to renounce their allegiance to Sirdiafj; 
him. With this reinforcement they twice defeated the 
troops of Sardanapalus, who fhut himfelf up in Nineveh 
the capital of his empire. The city held out tor three 
years ; at the end of which, Sardanapalus finding him¬ 
felf unable to hold out any lcnger, and dreading to fall 
into the hands of an enraged enemy, retired into his 
palace, in a court of which he caufed a vaft pile of wood 
to be raifed ; and heaping upon it all his gold and fil- 
ver, and royal apparel, and at the fame time inclofing 
his eunuchs and concubines in an apartment within the 
pile, he fet fire to it, and fo deftroyed himfelf and all 
together. 

SARDINIA, an ifland of the Mediterranean, bound¬ 
ed by the ftrait which divides it from Corfica on the 
north; by the Tufcan fea, which flows between tills 
ifland and Italy, on the eaft ; and by other parts of tire 
Mediterranean fea on the fouth and weft. It is about Suther- 
140 miles in length and 70 in breadth, and contains U p 
420,000 inhabitants. The revenue arifes chiefly from t [ 1£ straits, 
a duty upon fait, and is barely fufficient to defray tire 
expences of government; but it certainly might be confi¬ 
de! ably augmented, as the foil produces wine, corn, 
and oil, in abundance. Moft of the fait that is exported 
is taken by the Danes and Swedes; the Englifhfor¬ 
merly took great quantities for Newf iundl ind, but ha¬ 
ving found it more convenient to procure it from Spain 
and Portugal, they now take little or none. A profit¬ 
able tunny fifhery is carried on at the fouth-weft part of 
the ifland, but it is monopolized by the Duke de St 
Pierre, and a few m ire people, who happen to be pro¬ 
prietors of the afj fining laid. Wild boars abound in 
the hilly parts of the ifland, and here are fome few deer, 
not fo large as thofe in Britain, but in colour and make 
exafily the fame. Beeves and lheep are alfo common, 
as well as horfes. 

The feudal fyftem ftill fubfifts in a limited degree, 
and titles go with their eftates, fo that the purchafer of 
the latter inherits the former. The regular troops fel- 
dom exceed 2000 men ; but the militia amount to near 
26,000, of whom n,000 are cavalry. Their horfes 
are fmall, but uncommonly adtive. It would be more 
eafy to beat them in a charge than to overtake them in 
a march. The country people are geneially armed; 
but notwithftanding their having been fo long under the 
Spanifh and Italian government, affaffinations are by no 
means frequent; and yet by the laws of the country, if 
a man ftabs another without premeditated malice, with¬ 
in four hours after quarrelling with him, he is not liable 
to be hanged. On the other hand, the church affords 
no protection to the guilty. The Sardinians are not at 
all bigoted; and, next to the Spaniards, the Englifh 
are their favourites. The whole ifland is fubjedt to the 
Duke of Savoy, who enjoys the title of king of Sardi¬ 
nia. See Cagliari. 

There is in this ifland a pleafing variety of hills 
and valleys, and the foil is generally fruitful; but die 
inhabitants are a very flothful generation, and cultivate 
but a little part of i . On the coaft there is a fifhe¬ 
ry of anchovies and coral, of which they fend large 
quantities to Genoa and Leghorn. Thi« ifland is 
divided into two parts ; the one,called Capo di Cagliari, 
lies to the fouth; and the other Capo-di-Lugary , whuh 
is feated to the north. The principal towns are Cagliari 
the capital, Oriftagno, and Saflari. 

40 2 SARDIS, 
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Sjrdis SARDIS, or Sardes, now called Sards or Sari, is 
II an ancient town of Natolia in Aha, about 43 miles eaft 
S ardon yx. c f g m y rna< Jt was mu'ch celebrated in early antiquity, 
VMS enriched by the fertility of the foil, and had been 
the capital of the Lydian kings. It was feated on the 
fide of mount Tmolus; and the citadel, placed on a 
lofty hill, was remarkable for its great ftrength. It was 
the feat of king Crcefus, and was in his time taken by 
Cyrus ; after which the Perfjan fatrapas.or command¬ 
ant refided at Sardis as the emperor did at Sufa. The 
city was alfo taken, bur»t, and then evacuated by the 
Milefians in the time of Darius, and the city and for- 
trefs furreiidered on the approach of Alexander after 
the battle of Granicus. Under the Romans Sardis was 
a very confiderable place till the time of Tiberius Cce- 
far, when it. differed prodigioufly by an earthquake. 
The munificence of the emperor, however, was nobly 
exerted to repair the various damages it then fuftained. 
Julian attempted to reftore the heathen worfhip in the 
place. He erefled temporary altars where none had 
been left, and repaired the temples if any veftiges re¬ 
mained. In the year 400 it was plundered by the Goths, 
and it fuffered*confiderably in the fubfequent troubles 
of Afia. On the incurfion of the Tartars in 1304, the 
Turks were permitted to occupy a portion of the cita¬ 
del, feparated by a ftrong wall with a gate, and were 
afterwards murdered in their fleep. The fite of this 
once noble city is now green and flowery, the whole 
being reduced to a poor village, containing nothing but 
wretched huts. There are, however, fome curious re¬ 
mains of antiquity about it, and fome ruins which dif- 
play its ancient grandeur. See Chandler’s Travels in 
Jfa Minor, p. 251, &c. 

There is in the place a large caravanfary, where tra¬ 
vellers may commodioufly lodge. The inhabitants are 
generally fhepherds, who lead their fheep into the fine 
paftures of the neighbouring plain. The Turks havf,a 
molque here, which was a Chriftian church, at the gate 
of which there are feveral columns of polifhed marble. 
There are a few Chi Lilians, who are employed in gar¬ 
dening. F- Long. 28. 5. N. Lat. 37. 51. 

SARDONIUS Risus, Sardonian Laughter, A con- 
vulfive involuntary laughter ; thus named from the her- 
ba fardonia, which is a fpecies of ranunculus, and is faid 
to produce fuch convullive motions in the cheeks as re- 
femble thofe motions w. ich ar;. obferved in the face du¬ 
ring a ht of laughter. This complaint is fometimes 
fpeedily fatal. If the ranunculus happens to be the 
caufe, the cure mull be attempted b,y means of a vomit, 
and frequent draughts of hydromd with milk. 

SARDONYX, a precious hone confiding of a mix¬ 
ture of the chained; ny and carneiian, fomet mes in ftrata, 
but at other times blended together. It is found, 1. 
Striped with white and red ftrata, which may be cut in 
canes as well as the onyx. 2. White with red dentriti- 
cal figqres, greatly reiembling the mocha-ftone ; but 
with this difference,that the figures in the fardonyx are 
of a red colour, in the other black. There is no real 
difference, excepting in the circumftance of hardnefs, 
between the onyx, carneiian, chalcedony, fardonyx, and 
agate, notwithilanding the different names bellowed 
upon them. Mongez informs us, that the yellow, or 
orange-coloured agates, with a wavy or undulating 
iurface, are now commonly called fardonyx. See Car- 
slelian. and Onyx. 


SARGUS, in Ichthyology. See Sparus. Sargus 

SARIMPATAM, a country of Indoftan, lying at II 
the back of the dominions of the Samorin of Malabar, ar “ ro ‘- 
and which, as far as we know, was never fubdued by 
any foreign power. Mr Grofe relates, that “ it has 
been conftantly a maxim with the inhabitants of this 
country never to make any but a defenfive war ; and 
even then, not to kill any of their adverfaries in battle, 
but to cut off their nofes. To this fervice the military 
were peculiarly trained up, and the dread of the defor¬ 
mity proved fufEciently ftrong to keep their neighbours, 
not much more martial than themfelves, from effedually 
attacking them.” 

SARMENTOSJE (from farmentum, a long fhoot 
like that of a vine) ; the name of the 1 ith clafs in Lin- 
naetfs’s Fragments of a Natural Method, confiding of 
plants which have climbing ftems and branches, that, 
like the vine, attach themfelves to the bodies in their 
neighbourhood for the purpofe of fupport., See Bo¬ 
tany, p. 459. 

SAROTHRA, in botany: A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 20th or¬ 
der, Rotacea. The corolla is pentapetalous; the cap- 
fule unilocular, trivalved, and coloured. 

SARPLAR of Wool, a quantity of wool, other- 
wife called a pocket or half jack ; a fack containing 
80 tod; a tod two ftone; and a ftone 14 pounds,— 

In Scotland it is called farpliath , and contains 80 ftone. 

SARRACONIA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
54th order Mifcellanea. The corolla is pentapetalous; 
the calyx is double, and triphyllous below ; pentaphyl- 
lous above ; the capfule quinquelocular; the flyle has a 
ftigma of the form of a fhield. 

SARSAPARILLA, in botany. See Smilax. 

SARTORIUS, in Anatomy. See there, Table of 
the Mujcles. 

Old SARUM, in Wilts, about one mile north of 
New Sarum or Salifbury, has the ruins of a fort which 
belonged to the ancient Britons; and is faid alfo to 
have been one of the Roman ftations. It has a double 
ir.trenchment, with a deep ditch. It is of an orbicular 
form, and has a very auguft look, being erefted on one 
of the mod elegant plans for a fortrefs that can be ima¬ 
gined. In the north-weft angle flood the palace of the 
bilhop, whofe fee was removed hither from Wihon and 
Sherborn; but the biftiop quarrelling with King Ste¬ 
phen, he feized the caftle and put a garrifon into it, 
which was the principal caufe of its deftrurftion, as the 
fee was foon after removed from hence to Salifbury in 
1219. The area of this ancient city is fituaied on an 
artificial hill, whofe walls were three yards thick, the 
ruins of which in many places in the circumference are 
ftill to be feen, and the tracks of the ftreets and cathe¬ 
dral church may be traced out by the different colour 
of the corn growing where once the city flood. Here 
fynods and parliaments have formerly been held, and hi¬ 
ther were the dates of the kingdom fummoned to fwear 
fidelity to William the Conqueror. Here alfo was a 
palace of the Britifh and Saxon kings, and of the Rod¬ 
man emperors ; which was deferted in the reign of Hen¬ 
ry III. for want of water, fo that one farm houfe is ail 
that is left of this ancient city; yet it is called the Rn- 
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"arum rough of Old Sarum , and fends two members to parlia- 
° || ment, who are chofen by the proprietors of certain ad- 
Satellite. jacent lands. 

In February 1795 a fubterraneous paffage was difco- 
vered at this place, of which we have the following ac¬ 
count in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, in a let¬ 
ter dated Salilbury, Feb. 10. “ Some perfons of Salif- 

bury on Saturday laft went to the upper verge of the 
fortification (the citadel), and on the right-hand, after 
they had reached the fummit, difcovered a large hole. 
They got a candle and lantern, and went down a flight 
of fteps for more than 30 yards. It was an arched way 
feven feet wide, neatly chiffeled out of the folid rock or 
, chalk. It is probable the crown of the arch gave way 
from the fudden thaw, and fell in. There is a great 
deal of rubbifh at the entrance. It appears to be be¬ 
tween fix and feven feet high, and a circular arch over¬ 
head all the way. Thei'e particulars I learned from the 
perfon who himfelf explored it, but was afraid to go 
farther left it might fall in again and bury him. He 
thinks it turns a little to the right towards Old Sarum 
houle, and continues under the folfe till it reached the 
outer verge. The marks of a chitfel, he fays, are vi- 
lible on the fide. There are two large pillars of fquarc* 
llone at the entrance, which appear to have had a door 
at foot. They are 18 inches by 27, of good free-ftone, 
and the mafon-work is extremely neat. The higheft 
part of the archway is two feet below the furface of the 
ground. 

“ It is all now again filled up by order of farmer 
Whitchurch, who rents the ground of Lord Camelford, 
and thinks curiofity would bring fo many people there 
as to tread down his grais whenever grafs lhall be there. 
I went into it 30 yards, which was as far as I could 
get for the rubbifh. I meafured it with a linand 
found it extend full 120 feet inwards from the two pil¬ 
lars fuppofed to be the entrance ; then onwards it ap¬ 
peared to be filled to the roof with rubbilh. By mea- 
furing with the fime line on the furface of the earth, I 
found it mu ft gd under the bottom of the outer bank of 
the outer trench ; where 1 think the opening may be 
found by digging a very little way. Whether it was a 
Roman or a Norman work it is difficult to lay ; but it 
certainly was intended as a piivate way to go into or 
out of the caftle ; and probably a fort or ftror.g caftle 
was built over the outer entrance. I looked for inlcrip- 
tions or coins, but have not heard of any bciiur 
found.” 

SASSAFRAS. See Laurus. 

SASIIES, in military dtefs, are badges of dftVnc- 
tion worn by the officers of molt nations, either round 
their waift or over their (houlders. Thofe for the Bri- 
tiih army are made of crimfon filk ; for the Imperial 
aimy crimfon and goid ; for the Pruffian army black 
fftk and ftlver ; the Hanoverians yellow filk ; the Por- 
tuguefe crimfon filk with blue taifels. 

■ SASINE, or Seisin, See Law, N° clxiv. 17, 
&c. 

SASSA. See Mvrrh, Op.ocalpasum, and Bruce’s 
Travels, Vol. V. p. 27, Etc. 

SATAN, a n„mc very common in Scripture, means 
the devil or chief of the fallen angels. See Devil. 

SATELLITE, in aftronemy, the fame with a fe- 
cpndary planet or moon. 


SATIRE. See Satyr. " Satire 

SATRAPA, or Satrapes, in Perfian antiquity, It 
denotes an admiral; but more commonly the governor ■£ atur — 
of a province. ' 

SATTIN, a gloffy kind of filk fluff, the warp of 
which is very fine, and ftands fo as to cover the coarfer 
woof, 

SATTINET, a flight thin kind of fattin, commonly 
ftriped, and ordinarily ufed by the ladies for fummer 
night-gowns. 

-SATURANTS, in anatomy, the fame with Ab¬ 
sorbents. • 

SATURATION, in chemiftry, is the impregna¬ 
ting an acid with' an alkali, or vice t’.rfa, till either 
will receive no more, and the mixture will then become 
neutral. 

SAT URDAY, the feventh and laft day of the week, 
fo called from the idol Seater, worfhipped on this day 
by the ancient Saxons, and thought to be the fame as 
the Saturn of the Latins. 

SA Fl^REIA, savory, in botany : A genus of the 
gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs 
of plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42d order, Verticillate. The fegments of the corolla 
are nearly equal; the ftamina {landing afunder. 

Species. 1. 1 he hortenfis, or fummer favorv, is an 
annual plant, which grows naturally in the jfouth of 
France and Italy, but is cultivated in many places both 
for the kitchen and medicinal ufe. 2. The montana, 
or winter favory, is a perennial plant growing naturally 
in the fouth of France and Italy, but is cultivated in 
gardens both for culinary and medicinal purpofes. 

r Culture. Both kinds are propogated by feeds. Thofe 
01 the firfl kind fhould be fown in the beginning of 
April upon a bed of light earth, either where they are to 
) emain, or for tranfplanting. If the plants are to ftand 
unremoved, they fhoulfli-be fown thinly; but if they 
are to be tranfplanted, they may be fown clofer. The 
fecond fpecies may be fowr ; Upon a poor dry foil, where 
the plants will endure the fevereft winters, though they 
are often killed by the froft when planted in good 
ground. The plants will continue feveral years; but 
when they aie old, the fhoots will be fhort and not fo 
veil iurnilhed with leaves : it will therefore be proper 
to ra;ls a lupply of young plants every year. 

Ufes. Summer fivory is a very waim pungent aro- 
m.u.c ; and afLrds in diftillation with water a lubtile 
effenu.il oil, of a penetrating fmell, and very hot acrid 
tafte.. It yields little of its virtues by infufion to aque¬ 
ous liquors ; resided fpirit extracts the whole of its 
tafte and fmell, and elevates nothing in diftillation. 

SATURN, in aftronomy, one of the flanets of our 
folar fyllem, revolving at the diftance of n ote than 
900 millions of miles from the fun. See Astronomy, 
n° 31, 1C4—109, 191, and 269. 

_ -N r ILiJchffi, who has fo much fignalized himf If by 
his difeoveries in the celeftial region , has not omitted 
to make uis oofs; vations on this planet, which he 9011(1- 
ders as one of the moll engaging cbjedts that altronrffin/ 
offers to our view. His attention was firft drawn to it 
in the. year i774> when he faw its ring refemt ling in ap¬ 
pearance a narrow line, extending on both fides not 
much lefs than the diameter of the planet’s difk. Toe 
obferv.,...cn v.u- ta..en v.ith a five ui.d an half feet re- 
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fluclor on the 17th of March ; and on the, 3d of April, 
the fame year, when the planet appeared totally depri¬ 
ved of this noble appendage, by re a fori of the edge of 
the ring being then turned direCtly towards the earth, 
and invifible on account of its thinnefs or incapacity 
to refleCt the light- to fuch a ddftanoe. During the 
fucceeding"year, the ring appeared gradually opened, 
and at laft affumed the fhape of an ellipfe. “ It 
Ihould be noticed (fays he), that the black difk or 
belt upon the ring of Saturn is not in the niidd e of 
its breadth. Nor is the ring fubdivided by many fuch 
lines, as has been reprefented in feveral treatifes of 
aftronomy ; but that there is one fmgle, dark, con- 
fiderably broad line, belt, or zone, upon the ring, 
which I have always permanently found in the place 
where my figure reprefents it.” 

This zone, which is on the northern part of the ring, 
does not change its lhape or colour like the belts of Ju¬ 
piter, fo that it is probably owing to fome permanent 
projection. It cannot, however, be the fhadow ofa chain 
of mountains, as it is vifible all round the ring ; and there 
could be no fhades vifible at the ends of the anfae, on 
account of the direction of the fun’s illumination, which 
would be in the line of the chain ; and the fuppofed ar¬ 
gument will hold good againft the fuppofition ot caverns 
or concavities. It is likewife evident, that this dark 
zone is contained between two concentric circles, as all 
the phenomena anfwer to the projection of fuch a zone. 
The Dodtor gives a figure, representing the planet as it 
appeared to him on the 10th of May 1780 ; whence 
we fee that the zone is continued all the way round, 
with a gradual decreafe towards the middle, anfwering 
to the appearance of a narrow circular plane projected 
into an ellipfis. See Philofoph. Tranf. for 1790, p. 3. &c. 

It hath been conjectured, that this appearance is 
owing to a divifion of the ring, or rather that there are 
two rings about the planet; “ Df (fays Dr Herfchel) if 
one ring, of a breadth fo confiderable as that of Sa¬ 
turn, is juftly to be efteemed' the molt wonderful arch 
that by the laws of gravity can be held together, how 
improbable mull it appear to fuppofe it fubdivided into 
narrow flips of rings, which by this feparation will be 
deprived -of a fufficient depth, and thus lofe the only 
dimenfion which can keep them from falling upon the 
planet ? It is true, indeed, that it may revolve with 
fiich velocity as greatly to alfift its ftrength, and that 
in the fubdivifions, of courfe, the different velocities for 
each divifion may be equally fuppofed to keep them up.” 

As to the fubftance of the ring, the DoCtor fuppofes 
it to be no lefs folid than that of Saturn himfelf. Thus 
ia the two figures given with the DoClor’s Dilfertation 
in the Philofophical TranfaCtions above referred to, the 
fhadow cf the planet is delineated upon the ring as it 
actually appeared, according to the fituation of the fun ; 
and in like manner we will fee the fliadow of the ring 
upon the planet: and if we deduce the quantity of mat¬ 
ter contained in the planet from the power by which the 
fatellites are preferved in their orbits, the ring muft alio 
be taken into account. It is indeed evident that the 
l ing exerts a very confiderable force upon thefe bodies, 
lince we find them affeded with many irregularities 
in their motions, which we camtot properly afcribe to 
any other caufe than the quantity of matter contain¬ 
ed in the ring ; or, at halt, it ought to be allowed 
to have a proper (hare in producing them. 


The ring feems to be endowed with a greater reflec¬ 
tive power than the body of the planet; and the Doc¬ 
tor gives inftances of his feeing part of the ring brighter 
than Saturn himfelf, as well *s of his feeing it plainly 
through a telefcope which could fcarcely afford light 
enough for the planet. The moll remarkable propeity 
of this Wonderful ring, however, is its extreme thin¬ 
nefs. “ When we were nearly in the plane of the ring 
(fays our author), I have repeatedly ieen the firft, fe- 
cond, and third fatellites, nay even the fixth and leventh, 
pafs before and behind the ring in fuch a manner that 
they ferved as excellent micrometers to eftimate its 
thicknefs. It may be proper to mention a few inftances, 
efpecially as they will ferve to folve fome phenomena 
that have been remarked by other aftronorfiers, though 
they have not been accounted for in a manner confift- 
ently vsith other known faffs. July 18th 1789, at 
I9 h 41' 9", fidereal time, the firft fatellite feemed to 
hang upon the following arm, declining a little towards 
the north, and I faw it gradually advance upon it to¬ 
wards the body of Saturn ; but the ring was not f> 
thick as the lucid point. July 23d, at 19 11 41' 8 !l ; the 
fecond fatellite was a very little preceding the ring ; but 
the ring appeared to be lefs than half the thicknefs of 
the fatellite. July 27th, at 2o h 15' 12", the fecond la- 
tellite was about the middle, upon fine following arm 
of the ring, and towards the fouth ; and the fixth fa¬ 
tellite on the farther end towards the north ; but the 
arm was thinner than either of them. Aug. 29th, 
at 22 h 12' 75", the third fatellite was upon the ring, 
near the end of the preceding a'm, when the latter 
feemed not to be the fourth, or at moft the third part 
of the diameter of the fatellite ; which, in the fituation 
it was, I took to be lefs than one lingle fecond in dia¬ 
meter. At the fame time, I alfo faw the feventh fan 1 - 
lite following the third, at a little diftance, in the fhape 
of a bead upon a thread, projecting on both fides of 
the fame arm. Hence alfo we are fare that the arm 
appeared thinner than the feventh fatellite, which is 
confiderably fmaller than the fixth, which again is lefs 
than the firft. Augnft 31ft, at 2o h 48' 26 11 , the pre¬ 
ceding arm was loaded about the middle with the third 
fatellite. October 15th, at o h 43' 44", I faw the fixth 
fatellite, without obliruCtion, about the middle of the 
preceding arm, though the ring was but barely vifible 
with my 40 feet refleCtor, even while the planet was in 
the meridian. However, we were then a little inclined 
to the plane of the ring, and the third fatellite, when 
it came near its conjunction with the firft, was fo fitua- 
ted, that it muft have partly covered it a few minutes 
after I loft it behind my honfe. In all thefe obferva- 
tions, the ring did not in the leaft interfere with my 
view of the fatellites. October i6th, I followed the 
fixth and feventh fatellites up to the very difk of the 
planet; and the ring, which was extremely faint, did 
not in the leaft obftruCt my feeing them gradually ap¬ 
proach the dilk, where the feventh vanifhed at 2i h 4^ 
44", and the fixth at 2z h 36' 44*. There is, however, 
fome fuipicion, that by a refraction through fome very 
rare atmofphere on the two planes of the ring, the fa¬ 
tellites might be lifted up and depreffed fo as to become 
vifible on both fides of the ring, even though the latter 
fhould be equal in thicknefs to the diameter of the 
fmaileft fatellite, which may amount to 1000 miles.— 
As fur the arguments of its incredible thinnefs, which 
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Saturn. Tome aftronomets have brought from the fliort time of 
its being invifible when the earth paffes through its plane, 
we cannot fet much value upon them ; for they mud 
have fuppofed the edge of the ring, as they have alfo 
reprefented it in their figures, to be fquare j but there 
is the greateft reafon to fuppofe it either fpherical or 
fpheroidal; in which cafe evidently the ring cannot dif- 
appear for any long time. Nay I may venture to fay, 
that the ring cannot poffibly difappear, on account of 
its thinnefs; fince, either from the edge or the fides, 
even if it were fquare on the corners, it mud always 
expofe to our fight fome part which is illuminated by 
the rays of the fun j and that this is plainly the cafe we 
may conclude from its being vifiblein my telefcopes du¬ 
ring the time when others of lefs light had loft it; and 
when evidently we were turned towards the unenlighten¬ 
ed fide, fo that we mult either fee the rounding fide of 
the unenlightened edge, or elfe the reflection of the 
light of Saturn upon the fide of the darkened ring, as 
we fee the reflected light of the earth on the darkened 
part of the new moon. I will not however, take upon me 
to decide which of the two may be the cafe, efpecially 
as there are other very ftrong reafons which induce us 
to think that the edge of the ring is of fuch a nature 
as not to refledt much light.” 

Several aftronomers have fuppofed that the ring of 
Saturn is full of mountains and inequalities, like the 
moon ; and of this opinion Dr Herfchel himfelf was 
for a confiderable time, till happening to obfeFve one 
of thefe lucid points with attention for a confiderable 
time, he faw it leave the ring altogether, and fhow it« 
felf as a fatellite never before obferved. With regard 
to the ring itfelf, he concludes his obfervations in thefe 
words : “ Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot fay that 
I had any one inftance that could induce me to believe 
that the ring was not of one uniform thicknefs; that is, 
equally thick at equal diftancesfrom the centre, and of 
an equal diameter throughout the whole of its conftruc- 
tion. The idea of protuberant points upon the ring 
of Saturn, indeed, is of itfelf fufficient to render their 
exiftence inadmiffible, when we confider the enormous 
iize which fuch points ought to be of to render them 
vifible at the diftance we are from that planet. 

With regard to the fatellites, the Dodlor informs us, 
that he was long convinced of the exiftence of a fixth ; 
and had he been more at leifure at the time of his dif- 
covering thofe of the Georgittm Sidus, he would pro¬ 
bably have completed the difcovery of the fatellites of 
Saturn alfo. The fixth was firft obferved diftinClly on 
the 2.8th of Auguft 1789, and the feventh on the 17th 
of September the fame year. Thefe fatellites, however, 
do not occupy the place which we fhould have previ- 
oufly fuppofed them, being, in faCt, the innermoft of 
the whole. The feventh is next the body of the planet 
itfelf, and is very fmall. It revolves at the diftance of 
27J366 from the centre of Saturn, and feems to move 
exactly in the plane of the ring ; but the DoCtor ob- 
ferves, that it is exceedingly difficult to make a fuffici¬ 
ent number of obfervations on it to determine the re¬ 
volution exactly. He computes its periodical time at 
22 11 40'46*. The fixth fatellite is next to the feventh, 
and revolves at the diftance of 35^.058 from the centre of 
its primary in i d 8 1 ' 53' 9®. Its light is ccnfiderably 
flrong, but not equal to that of the firft fatellite of former 
aftronomers, which lies immediately beyond it. 

L 


The planet Saturn is now obferved to have belts or S.turr. 
fafcije upon its di(k as diftinClly as Jupiter. Dr Her- 
filial, on the 9th of April 1775, obferved a northern 
belt on his body, inclined a litile to the line of the ring. 

On the 1 ft of May 1776, there was another belt cb- 
ferved, inclined about 15 0 to the fame l n j 4 but more 
to the fouth ; and on the f llowing fide came up to the 
place where the rihg croffes the body of the planet— 

On the 8th of April two belts were obferved, and thefe 
continued with variations, and fometimes the appearance 
of a third belt, till the 8th of September, when the 
account of the obfervations was difeontinued. The 
Doftor remarks, that he generally obferved thefe belt's 
in equatorial fitnaiions, though fometimes it was other- 
wife. Two conclufions, he fays, may be drawn from 
the obfervations he made this year. “ The firft, which 
relates to the changes in the appearance of the belts, i?, ( 
that Saturn has probably a very confiderable atmo- 
fphere, in which thefe changes take place, juft as the 
alterations in the belts of Jupiter have been fhewn - with 
great probability to be in his atmofphere. This has al¬ 
fo been confirmed by other obfervations* Thus, in cc- 
cultations of Saturn’s fatellites, I have found them to 
hang to the difk for along while before they would va- 
nifh. And though we ought to make fome allowance, 
for the encroachment of light, whereby a fatellite is 
feen to reach up to the difk fooner than it actually does,, 
yet without a confiderable reflation it could hardly be 
kept fo long in view after the apparent contact. The 
time of hanging upon the difk in the feventh fatellite 
has actually amounted to 20 minutes. Now, as its 
quick motion during that interval carries it through an 
arch of near fix degrees, we find that this would de¬ 
note a fraction of about two feconds, provided the 
encroaching of light had no ffiare in producing the ef¬ 
fect. By an observation of the fixth fatellite, the re¬ 
fraction of Saturn’s atmcfphere amounts to nearly the 
fame quantity ; for this fatellite remained about 14 or 
15 minutes longer in view than it fliculd have done ; and 
as it moves about 2} degrees in that time, and its or¬ 
bit is larger than that of the feventh, the difference is 
inconfiderable. The next inference we may draw from, 
the appearance of the belts on Saturn is, that this pla¬ 
net turns upon an axis which is perpendicular to his 
ring. The arrangement of the belts, during thecourfe 
of 15 years that I have obferved them, has always fol¬ 
lowed the direction of the ring, which is what I have 
called being equatorial■ Thus, as the ring opened, the 
belts began to advance towards the fout! , and to fhow 
an incurvature anfwering to the projection of an equa¬ 
torial line, or to a parallel of the fame. When the 
ring clofed up, they returned towards the north, and 
are now, while the ring paffes over the centre, exactly 
ranging with the fhadow of it, on the body, generally 
one on each fide, with a white belt clofe to it. When. 

I fay that the belts have always been equatorial, I pafs 
over trifling exceptions, which certainly were owing to 
local caufes. The (lep from equatorial belts to a rota¬ 
tion on an axis is fo eafy, and, in the cafe of Jupiter, 
fo well afeertained, that I fhull not hefitate to take the.- 
fame confequence for granted here. But if there could 
remain a doubt, the obfervations of June 19th, 20th, 
and 21 ft, 1780, where the fame fpot upon one of the 
belts was feen in three different fituations, would remove 
it completely.” 

Aa- 
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Sfiturn. Another evidence that Saturn, as well as the other 
planet?, revolves upon its axis, is drawn from its flat¬ 
tened fhape, like that of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
On the 31ft of May 1781, the difk feemed to deviate 
as much from a true circle as that of Jupiter, though 
by the interference of the ring this could not be fo well 
determined as after an interval of eight years. On the 
18th of Auguft 1787, the difference between the equa¬ 
torial and polar diameters was meafured, the mean of 
three obfervations of the former being 2z".8i, of the 
latter 20".61. From thefe obfervations, it appears that 
the polar diameter of Saturn is to his equatorial diame¬ 
ter nearly as 10 to 11 ; and that his axis is perpendicular 
to the plane of the ring. 

In a fubfequent paper, the Doctor gives up his rea- 
foning againft fixed lucid points in the ring, in confe- 
quence of having frequently obferved them in fuch fi tu¬ 
itions as could not by any means be accounted for by 
the fatellites. He even attempts to invalidate his own 
arguments abovementioned concerning the vaft magni¬ 
tude of the mountains neceffary to make them vifible 
at this diftance. “ As obfervations (fays he) careful¬ 
ly made fhould always take the lead of theories, I fhall 
not be concerned if fuch lucid fpots as I am now going 
to admit, fhould feem to contradidl what has been faid 
in my laft paper concerning the idea of inequalities or 
protuberartt points. We may, however, remark, that 
a lucid and apparently protuberant point may exitl with¬ 
out any great inequality in the ring. A vivid light, for 
inftance, will feem to projedt greatly beyond the limits 
of the body on which it is placed. If, therefore, the 
luminous places on the ring fhould be fifch as proceed 
from very bright refledting regions, or, which is more 
probable, owe their exigence to the more tiudhiating 
caufes of inherent fires acting with great violence, we 
need not imagine the ring of Saturn to be very uneven 
or diftorted,in order to prefent us with fuch appearances. 
In this fenfe of the word, then, we may ft ill oppofe the 
idea of protuberant points, fuch as would denote im- 
menfe mountains of elevated furface. 

“ On comparing together feveral obfervations, a few 
trials fhew that the brighteft and beft obferved fpot 
agrees to a revolution of io h 32' 15^.4; and calculating 
its diftance from the centre of Saturn, on a fuppofition 
of its being a fatellite, we find it 17^.227, which brings 
it upon the ring. It is therefore certain, that unlefs 
we fhould imagine the ring to be fufficiently fluid to al¬ 
low a fatellite to revolve in it, or fuppofe a notch, 
groove, or divifion in the ring, to fuffer the fatellite 
to pafs along, we ought to admit a revolution of the 
ring itfelf. The denfity of the ring, indeed, may be 
fuppofedtobe very tnconfiderable by thofe who ima¬ 
gine its light to be rather the effedt of feme Aiming 
fluid, like an aurora borealis, than a refledtion from 
fome permanent fubftance ; but its difapparition, in ge¬ 
neral, and in my teleicopes its faintnefs, when turned 
edge wife, are in no manner favourable to this idea.— 
When we add alfo, that this ring cafts a deep fhadnw 
upon the planet, is very fharply defined both in its 
outer and inner edge, and in brightnefs exceeds the 
planet itfelf, it feems to be almoft proved that its con¬ 
fidence cannot be lefs than the body of Saturn, and that 
confequently no degree of fluidity can be admitted 1 ef¬ 
ficient to permit a revolving body to keep in motion 
for any length of time. A groove might afford a paf- 
l 


fage, efpecially as on a former occafion we have al- 8aturf$ 
ready confidered the idea of a divided ring. A circum- 
fiance alio which feems rather to favour this idea, is, 
that in fome obfervations a bright fpot has been feen 
to projeft equally on both fides, as the fatellites have 
been obferved to do when they paffed the ring. But, 
on the other hand,, we oughc to confider, that the fpot 
has often been obferved very near the end of the arms 
of Saturn’s ring, and that the calculated diftance is 
confequentiy a little too fmall.ior fuch appearances, and 
ought to be 19 or 20 feconds at lead. We fhould alio 
attend to the fize of the fpot, which Feems to be vari¬ 
able : for it is hardly to be imagined that a fatellite, 
brighter than the fixth, and' which could be feen with 
the xno’on nearly at full, fhould ft) often eicape our no¬ 
tice in its frequent revolutions, unlefs it varied much in 
its apparent brightnefs. To this we muft add another 
argument drawn from the number of lucid fpots, which 
will not agree with the motion of one fatellite only ; 
whereas, by admitting a revolution of the ring itfelf in 
10“ 3 2 ' andfuppofing all tbefpots to adhere to 

the ring, and to fhare in the fame periodical return, pro¬ 
vided they laft long enough to be feen many times, we 
fhall be able to give an ealy folution of all the remaining 
phenomena. See Phil. Tranf. 1790, p. 427. : 

Saturn, in chemiftry, an appellation given to 
lead. p ; 

Saturn, in heraldry, denotes the black colour in 
blazoning the arms of fovereign princes. 

Saturn, one of the principal of the Pagan deities-, 
was the fon of Coelus and Terra, and the father of 
Jupiter. He depofed and caftrated his father ; and 
obliged his brother Titan to refign his crown to him, 
on condit'on of his bringing up none of his male iflue, 
that the fucceffion might at length devolve on him. 
lor tins purpofe he devoured all the fons he had by 
his wife Rhea or Cybele: but fhe bringing forth at 
one time Jupiter and Juno, flie prefented the latter to 
her hufband, and fent the boy to be nurfed on mount# 

Ida; when Saturn being informed of her having a fon, 
demanded the child £ but in his [lead his wife gave him 
a flone fwaddled up like an infant, which he inftantly 
fwallowed. Titan finding that Saturn had violated the 
contract he had made with him, put himfelf at the head 
of his children, and made war on his brother, and 
having made him and Cybele prifoners, confined them 
in Tartarus : but Jupiter being in the mean time grown 
up, raifed an army in Crete, went to his father’s aflift- 
ante, defeated Titan, and reftored Saturn to the throne. 

Some time after, Saturn being told that Jupiter intended 
to dethrone him, endeavoured to prevent it ; but the 
latter being informed of his intentions, depofed his fa¬ 
ther, and threw him into Tartarus. But Saturn es¬ 
caping from thence fled into Italy, where he was kindly 
received by Janus king of the country, who affociated 
him to the government: whence Italy obtained the 
name of Sutumiu T'cllus / as alfo that of LatiuTn , from 
lath, “ to lie hid.” There Saturn by the wifdom and 
mildnef); of his government, is faid to have produced 
the golden age. 

Saturn is reprefented as an old man with four wings, 
armed with a feythe ; fometimes he is delineated under 
ihe figure of aferpent with its tail in its mouth. This 
is emblematic of the feafons, which roll perpetually in 
the fame circle. . Sometimes alfo Saturn is painted 

with 
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Saturnalia with a fand-glnfs in his hand. The Greeks fay, that 
It the ftory of his mutilating his father and defraying 
^^Z^'his children is an allegory, which fignifies, that Time 
devours tiie pah and preterit, and will alfo devour the 
future. The Romans, in hopour of him, built a temple 
and celebrated a feftival, which they called Saturnalia. 
During this feftival no bufinefs or profeffion was allow¬ 
ed to be carried on except cookery; all diftinCtions of 
rank ceafed ; (laves could fay what they pleafed to their 
matters with impunity ; they could even rally them with 
their faults before their faces. 

SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feftival 
obferved about the middle of December, in honour of 
the god Saturn, whom Lucan introduces giving an ac¬ 
count of the ceremonies obferved on this occafion, thus. 
e< During my whole reign, which lafts but for one week, 
no public bufinefs is done ; there is nothing but drink¬ 
ing, fmging, playing, creating imaginary kings, placing 
fervsnts with their matters at table, &c. There (hall 
be no difputes, reproaches, &c. but the rich and poor, 
matters and (laves, (hall be equal,’-’ See. 

On this feftival the Romans facrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their cuftom at other facrifices. 

SATURNINE, an appellation given to perfons of a 
melancholy difpofuion, as being fuppofed under the in¬ 
fluence of the planet Saturn. 

SATURNITE, a name given by Mr Kirwan to a 
new metallic fubftance, fuppofed to be difeovered by M. 
Monnet. It was met with in fome lead founderies at a 
place named Poulla ouen in Brittany ; being feparated 
from the lead ore during its torrefuCtion. It refembles 
lead in colour, weight, folubility in acids and other pro¬ 
perties, but differs from it in being more fufible, brittle, 
eafily fcorified and volatilized, and likewife not being 
mifcible with lead in fufion. Meffieurs Haffenfratz and. 
Girond contended, that this faturnite was nothing but 
a compound of different fubttances, and accordingly 
gave an analyfis of it as confiding of lead, copper, iron, 
lilver, and fulphur; the proportions of which mutt na¬ 
turally vary according to the quality of the ore put into 
the furnace. M* Monnet, however, infifted that the 
fubftance analyfed by them was not that which he had 
difeovered ; but when he again vifited the mines above- 
mentioned, he could meet with none of the fubftance 
there which he found before* 

SATYAVRATA, or Menu, in Indian mytholo¬ 
gy, is believed by the Hindoos to have reigned over 
the whole world in the earlieft age of their chronology, 
and to have refided in the country of Dravira on the 
eoaft of the eaftern Indian peninfula. His patronymic 
name was Vaivafwata, or child of the fun. In the Bha- 
• avat we are informed, that the Lord of the Univerfe, 
intending to preferve him from the fra of deftruCtion* 
caufed by the depravity of the age, thus told him how 
he was to aft. “ In feven days from the prefent time, 
O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plunged in an ocean of death ; but in the midft of the 
deftroying waves, a large veffel, fent by me for thy ufe, 
(hall (land before thee. Then (halt thou take all medi¬ 
cinal herbs, all the variety of feeds ; and, accompanied 
by feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou (halt enter the fpacious ark and continue in it, fe- 
cure from the flood on one itnmenfe ocean without light, 
except the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
the (hip (hall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou 
Vol. XVI. 


(halt fatten it with a large fea-ferpent on my lorn; for Satyr 
I will be near thee : drawing the veffel, with thee and II 
thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
men, until a night of Brahma (hall be completely ended.. 

Thou (halt then know my true greatnefs, rightly named 
thefupreme Godhead ; by my favour, all thy queftions • 

(hall be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftruCted.”’ 

All this is faid to have been accomplifhed ; and the 
ftory is evidently that of Noah difguifed by Afiatic fic¬ 
tion and allegory. It proves, as Sir William Jones has 
rightly obferved, an ancient Indian tradition of the uni- 
verfal deluge deferibed by Mofes; and enables us to 
trace the connection between the eaftern and weftern 
traditions relating to that event. Thefame learned author 
has (liown it to be in the higheft degree probable, that 
the Satyavrata of India is the Cronus of Greece and the 
Saturn of Italy. See Saturn ; and Afiatic Refearches, 

Vol. I. p. 230, &c. 

SATYR, or Satire, in matters of literature, a diff 
courfe or poem, expofing the vices and follies of man¬ 
kind. See Poetry, Part II. SeCt. x. 

The chief fatirifts among the ancients are, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfius: thole among the moderns, are, . 
Regnierand Boileau, in French ; Butler, Dryden, Ro- 
chefter, Buckingham, Swift, Pope, Young, &c. among 
the Englifh ; and Cervantes among the Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS. .See Medicine, n° 372. 

SATYR 1 UM, in botany : A genus of the diandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 42d order, 
jlerticillatse. The neCtarium is ferotiform, or inflated 
double behind the flower. 

SATYRS (in ancient mythology) a fpecies of de- 
mi-gods who dwelt in the woods* They are reprefented 
as monfters, half-men, and half-goats; having horns on 
their heads, a hairy body, with the feet and tail of 9. 
goat. They are generally in the train that follows 
Bacchus. As the poets fuppofed that they were re¬ 
markable for piercing eyes and keen raillery, they have 
placed them in the fame pictures with the Graces, 

Loves, and even with Venus herfelf. 

SAVAGE (Richard) one of the mod remarkable 
characters that is to be met with perhaps in all the re¬ 
cords of biography, was the fon of Anne countefs of 
Macclesfield by the earl of Rivers, according to her 
own confeflion; and was born in 1698. This con- 
feflion of adultery was made in order to procure a re¬ 
paration from herhulband the earl of Macclesfield : yet, 
having obtained this defired end, no fooner was her fpu- 
rious offspring brought into the world, than, without 
the dread of (hame or poverty to excule her, (lie difeo¬ 
vered the refolution of difowning him ; and, as long as 
he lived, treated him with the mod unnatural cruelty. 

She delivered him over to a poor woman to educate as 
her own ; prevented the earl of Rivers from leaving him 
a legacy of L,6000, by declaring him dead ; and in effeCt 
deprived him of another legacy which his godmother 
Mrs Lloyd had left him, by concealing from him his 
birth, and thereby rendering it impoffible for him to 
profecute his claim. She endeavoured to fend him fe- 
cretly to the plantations ; but this plan being either laid 
afide or fruftrated, (he placed him apprentice with a 
(hoemaker. In this fituation, however, he did not 
long continue; for his nurfe dying, he went to take 
care of the effects of his fuppofed mother ; and found in 

4 P her 
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her boxes fome letters which difcovered to young Sa¬ 
vage his birth, and the caufe of its concealment. 

From the moment of this difcovery it was natural for 
him to become diffatisfied with his fituation as a fhoe- 
maker. He now conceived that he had a right to fhare 
in the affluence of his real mother ; and therefore he di¬ 
rectly, and perhaps indifcreetly, applied to her, and 
made ufe of every art to awaken her tendernefs and at¬ 
tract her regard. But in vain did he folicit this unnatu¬ 
ral parent; the avoided him with the utmoft precaution, 
and took meafures to prevent his ever entering her houfe 
on any pretence whatever. 

Savage was at this time fo touched with the difcove¬ 
ry of his birth, that he frequently made it his practice to 
walk before his mother’s door in hopes of feeing her by 
accident; and often did he warmly folicit her to admit 
him to Be her ; but all to no purpofe : he could neither 
4 'often her heart nor open her hand. 

Mean time, while he was affiduoufly endeavouring to 
roufe the affections of a mother in whom all natural af¬ 
fection was extinCt, he was deftitute of the means of 
fupport, and reduced to the miferies of want. We are 
not told by what means he got rid of his obligation to 
the fhoemaker, or whether he ever was actually bound 
to him ; but we now find him very differently employed 
in order to procure a fubfiftence. In fhort, the youth 
had parts, and a ftrong inclination towards literary pur- 
iuits, efpecially poetry. He wrote a poem ; and after¬ 
wards two plays, Woman's a Riddle and Love in a Veil: 
but the author was allowed no part of the profits from 
the firff ; and from the fecond he received no other ad¬ 
vantage than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steel 
and Mr Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careffed, and re¬ 
lieved. However the kindnefs of his friends not afford¬ 
ing him a conftant fupply, he wrote the tragedy of Sir 
Thomas Overbury; which not only procured him the 
efteem of many perfons of wit, but brought him in 200I. 
The celebrated Aaron Hill, Efq; was of great fervice 
to him in correcting and fitting this piece for the ftage 
and the prefs ; and extended his patronage ftill farther. 
But Savage was, like many other wits, a bad manager, 
and was ever in diftrefs. As faff as his friends raifed 
him out of one difficulty, he funk into another ; and, 
when he found himfelf greatly involved, he would ram¬ 
ble about like a vagabond, with fcarce a fhirt on his 
back. He was in one of thefe fituations all the time 
wherein he wrote his tragedy abovementioned; with¬ 
out a lodging, and often without a dinner : fo that he 
ufed to fcribble on fcraps of paper picked up by acci¬ 
dent, or begged in the fhops, which he occafionally 
Hepped into, as though's occurred io him, craving the 
favour of pen and ink, as it were juff to take a memo¬ 
randum. 

Mr Hill alfo earneftly promoted a fubfcription to a vo¬ 
lume of Mifcellanies, by Savage; and likewife furnilhed 
part of the poems of which the volume was compoied. 
To this mifcellany Savage wrote a preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother’s cruelty, in a very un¬ 
common ftrain of humour. 

The profits of his Tragedy and his Mifcellanies to¬ 
gether, had now, for a time, fomewbat raifed poor 
Savage both in circumftances and credit ; fo that the 
world juft began to behold him with a more favourable 
eye than foimerly, when both his fame and life were en¬ 
dangered by a moil unhappy event. A drunken.frolic 


in which he one night engaged, ended in a fray, and 
Savage unfortunately killed a man, for which he was 
condemned to be hanged ; his friends earneftly folicited 
the mercy of the crown, while his mother as earneftly 
exerted herfelf to prevent his receiving it. The countefs 
of Hertford at length laid his whole cafe before queen 
Caroline, and Savage obtained a pardon. 

Savage had now loft that tendernefs for his mother, 
which the whole feries of her cruelty had not been able 
wholly to reprefs ; and confidering her as an implaca¬ 
ble enemy, whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy, 
threatened to harafs her with lampoons, and to publilh 
a copious narrative of her conduit, urilefs the confenled 
to allow him a penfioh. This expedient proved fuccefs* 
ful; and the lord Tyrconnel, upon his promife of laying 
afide his defign of expofing his mother’s cruelty, took 
him into his family, treated him as an equal, and en¬ 
gaged to allow him a penfion of 200I. a-year. This was 
the golden part of Savage’s life. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careffed by all who valued themfelves upon a refined 
tafte. In this gay period of his life he publifhed the 
Temple of Health and Mirth, on the recovery of lady- 
Tyrconnel from a languifhing illnefs ; and The Wanderer, 
amoral poem, which he dedicated to lord Tyrconnel, in 
ftrains of the higheft panegyric : but thefe praifes he in 
a fhort time found himfelf inclined to retradf, being 
difcarded by the man on whom they were bellowed. 
Of this quarrel lord Tyrconnel and Mr Savage affigned 
very different reafons. Our author’s known charader 
pleads too ftrongly againft him ; for his condudt was 
ever fuch as made all his friends, fooner or later, grow 
weary of him, and even forced mod of them to become 
his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned adrift upon the world, 
Savage, whofe paffions were very ftrong, and whofe 
gratitude was very fmall, became extremely diligent in 
expofing the faults of lord Tyrconnel. He, moreover, 
now thought himfelf at liberty to take revenge upon 
his mother.—Accordingly he wrote The Bajlard, a 
poem, remarkable for the vivacity of its beginning, 
(where he finely enumerates the imaginary advantages 
of bafe birth), and for the pathetic conclufion, wherein 
he recounts the real calamities which he fuffered by the 
crime of his parents.—The reader will not be diipleafed 
with a tranfcript of fome of the lines in the opening of 
the poem, as a fpecimen of this writer’s fpirit and man¬ 
ner of verification. 


Savage. 


Bleft be the baftard’s birth ! thro’ wondrous ways, 
He Ihines eccentric like a comet’s blaze. 

No fiekly fruit of faint compliance he ; 

He ! ftamp’d in nature’s mint with ecftacy ! 

He lives to build, not boaft, a gen’rous race ; 

No tenth tranfmitter of a foolifh face. 

He, kindling from within, requires no flame, 

He glories in a baftard’s glowing name. 

— Nature’s unbounded fun, he Hands alone. 

His heart unbias’d, and his mind his own. 

—O mother ! yet no mother!—’tis to you 
My thanks for fuch diftinguifh’d claims are due. 

This poem had an extraordinary fale ; and its ap¬ 
pearance happening at the time when his mother war 
at Bath, many perfons there took frequent opportuni¬ 
ties, of repeating paffages from the Baftardin her hear¬ 
ing. 
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Savaje. ing, This was perhaps the fird time that ever {he dif- objefl the mod difgufting to the fight, if not to fome 
■"•'v-w covered a fenfe of fliame, and on this occafion the power other of the fenfes, 

of wit was very confpicuous; the wretch who had, with- His wit and parts, however, ftiil raifed him new 
outfcruple, proclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who friends as fad as his miftehaviour loft him his old ones, 
had fird endeavoured to ftarve her foil, then to tranfport Yet fuch was his conduct, that occafional relief only tur- 
him, and afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear nifhed the means of occafional excefs; and he defeated 
the reprefentation of her own conduit; but fled from all attempts made by his friends to fix him in a decent 
reproach, though (lie felt no pain from guilt; and left way. He was even reduced fo low as to be deftitute 
Bath with the utmoft liafte, to flicker herfelf among the of a lodging ; infomuch that he often pafled his nights 
crowds of London (a). in thofe mean Ivufes that are fet open for cafual wan- 

Some time after this, Savage formed the refolution derers ; fometimes in cellars amidft the riot and filth of 
of applying to the queen ; who having once given him the moll profligate of the rabble ; and not feldom would 
life, he hoped flie might farther extend her goodnefs to he walk the llreets till he was weary, and then lie down 
him by enabling him to fupport it.—With this view, in fummer on a bulk, or in winter with his affociales 
he publifeed a poem on her birth-dav, which he entitled among the allies of a glafs-houfe. 

The Volunteer-Laureat; for which ihe was pleafed to Yet, amidlt all his penury and wretchednefs, had this 
fend him 50I. with an intimation that he might annu- man fo much pride, and fo h ; gh an opinion of his own 
ally expect the fame bounty. But this annual allow, merit, that he ever kept up his fpirits, and was always 
ance was nothing to a man of his ftrange and Angular ready to reprefs, with fcorn and contempt, the leak ap- 
extravagance. His ufual cultom was, as foon as he pearance of any flight or indignity towards himfelf, in 
. had received his penfion, to difappear with it, and fe- the behaviour of his acquaintance ; among whom he 
crete himfelf from his moll intimate friends, till every looked upon none as his fuperior. He would be treat- 
{hilling of the 50I. was fpent; which done, he again ed as an equal, even by perfons of the higheft rank, 
appeared, pennylefs as before: But he would never in- We have an inllance of this prepollerous and inconfift- 
form any perfon where he had been, nor in what manner ent pride, in his refufing to wait upon a gentleman who 
Lis money had been diflipated.—From the reports, how- was defirous of relieving him when at the lowed ebb 
ever, of f me who found'means to penetrate his haunts, of dillrefs, only becaufe the meffage fignified the gen¬ 
ii wt uld leem that he expended both his time and his fleman’s defire to fee him at nine in the morning. Sa- 
cufe in the mod fordid and defpicablo fenfuality; parti- vage could not bear that any one fhould prefume to 
cularly in eating and dri iking, in which he would in- prefcribe the hour of his attendance, and therefore he 
dulge in the moll unfocial manner, fitting whole days abfolutely rejected the proffered kindnefs. This life, 
and nights by himfelf, in obfcure houfes of entertain- unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet ren- 
nient, overhis bottle ;.nd trencher, immerfed in fiith and dered more unhappy, by the death of the queen, in 
fluth, with f arce decent apparel; generally wrapped up 1738; which droke deprived him of all hopes from 
in a horfeman’s great coat; and, on the whole, with his ' the court. His penfion was difcontinued, and the in- 
very homely countenance, and altogether, exhibiting an folent manner in which he demanded of Sir Robert 

4 P 2 Walpole 


(a) Mr Bofwell, in his life of Dr Johnfon, has called in quedion the dory of Savage’s birth, and grounded his 
ful'picion on two midakes, or, as he calls them, falfehoods, which he thinks he has difcovered in his friend’s me¬ 
moirs of that extraordinary man. Johnfon has faid, that the earl of Rivers was Savage’s godfather, and 
gave him his own name; which, by his direction, was inferted in the regider of the parifh of St Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Part of this, it feems, is not true; for Mr Bofwell carefully infpefted that regider, but no fuc'h 
entry is to be found. But does this omiffion amount to a proof, that the perfon who called himfelf Richard 
' Savage was an impodor, and not the l'on of the earl of Rivers and the countefs of Macclesfield ? Mr Bofwell 
thinks it does; and, in behalf of his opinion, appeals to the maxim falfum in uno, falfumin omnibus. The fo- 
lidity of this maxim may be allowed by others; but it was not without furprife that, on fuch an occafion, we 
found it adopted by the biographer of Johnfon. To all who have compared his view of a celebrated caufe, 
with Stuart’s letters on the fame fubjedl addreffed to Lord Mansfield, it mud be apparent, that, at one period 
of his life, he would not have deemed a thoufand fuch midakes fufficient to invalidate a narrative otherwife 
fo well authenticated as that which relates to the birth of Savage. The truth is, that the omiffion of the name 
in the regider of St Andrew’s may be eafily accounted for, without bringing againd the wretched Savage an ac- 
cufation of impoftute, which neither his mother nor her friends dared to urge when provoked to it by every pofii- 
ble motive that can influence human condud. The earl of Rivers would undoubtedly give the direction about 
regiltering the child’s name to the lame perfon whom he entruded with the care of his education ; but that per¬ 
fon, it is well known, was the countefs of Macclesfield, who, as (he bad refolved from his Lirth to difown her 
fon, would take care that the direftion fhould not be obeyed. 

That which, in Johnfon’s life of Savage, Mr Bofwell calls a fecond falfehood, feems not to amount even to 
amiiiake. It is there dated, that “ Lady Macclesfield having lived for fome time upon very uneafy terms 
with her Luflxind, thought a public conieflion of adultery the mod obvious and expeditious method of ob¬ 
taining her liberty.” This Mr Bofwell thinks cannot be true ; becaufe, having perufed the journals of both 
h. ufes of parliament at the period of her divorce, he there found it authentically afcertained, that fo far 
from volu: tarily fubmitting to the ignominious charge of adultery, fhe made a drenuous defence by her 
counfel. But what is this to the purpofe ! Johnfon has no where faid, that fee confeffed her adultery at 
1 the 
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Savag e. Walpole to have it reftored, for ever cut off this con- 
fiderable fupply; which poffibly had been only delay¬ 
ed, and might have been recovered by proper appli¬ 
cation. 

His diftrefs now became fo great, and fo notorious, 
: that a fcheme was at length concerted for procuring 
him a permanent relief. It was propofed that he 
fhould retire into Wales, with an allowance of 50 1 . 
-per annum, on which he was to live privately, in a 
cheap place, for ever quitting his town-haunts, and 
refigning all further pretenfions to fame. This offer 
he feemed gladly .to accept; but his intentions were 
only to deceive his friends, by retiring for a while, 
to write another tragedy, and then to return with it 
to London in order to bring it upon the ftage. 

In 1739, he fet out for Swanfey, in the Briftol ftage- 
•coach, and was furnifhed with 15 guineas to bear the 
expence of his journey. But, on the 14th day after 
his departure, his friends and benefactors, the principal 
-of whom was no other than the great Mr Pope, who 
expedted to hear of his arrival in Wales, were furprifed 
with a letter from Savage, informing them that he was 
yet upon the road, and could not proceed for want of 
money. There was no other remedy than a remittance ; 
which was fent him, and by the help of which he was 
enabled to reach Briftol, from whence he was to pro¬ 
ceed to Swanfey by water. At Briftol, however, he 
found an embargo laid upon the {hipping ; fo that he 
could not immediately obtain a paffage. Here, there¬ 
fore, being obliged to ftay for fome time, he, with his 
ufual facility, fo ingratiated himfelf with the principal 
inhabitants, that he was frequently invited to their 
houfes, diftinguifhed at their public entertainments, and 
treated with a regard that highly gratified his vanity, 
and therefore eafily engaged his affedtions. At length, 
with great reludtance, he proceeded to Swanfey ; where 
he lived about a year, very much diffatisfied with the 


diminution of his falary; for he had, in his letters, Savage, 
treated his contributors fo infolently, that moft of them 
withdrew their fubfcriptions. Here he finiftied his tra¬ 
gedy, and refolved to return with it to London : which 
was ftrenuoufly oppofed by his great and conftant 
friend Mr Pope; who propofed that Savage fhould 
put this play into the hands of Mr Thompfon and Mr 
Mallet, in order that they might fit it for the ftage, 
that his friends fhould receive the profits it might bring 
in, and that the author fhould receive the produce by 
way of annuity. This kind and prudent fcheme was 

rejedted by Savage with the utmoft contempt_He 

declared he would not fubmit his works to any one’s 
corredion; and that he would, no longer be kept in 
leading-ftiings. Accordingly he foon returned to Bri¬ 
ftol, in his vfay to London; but at Briftol, meeting 
with a repetition of the. fame kind treatment he had 
before found there, he was tempted to make a fecond 
ftay in that opulent city for fome time. Here he was 
again not only careffed and treated, but the fum of 301. 
was railed for him, with which it had been happy if he 
had immediately departed for London: But he never 
confidered that a frequent repetition of fuch kindnefs 
was not to be expeded, and that it was poflible to tire 
out the generofity of his Briftol,friends, as he had be¬ 
fore tired his friends everywhere elfe. In fhort, he 
remained here till his company was no longer welcome. 

His vifits in every family were too often repeated ; his 
wit had loft its novelty, and his irregular behaviour 
grew troublefome. Neceffity came upon him before he 
was aware ; his money wasfpent, his clothes were worn 
out, his appearance was fhabby, and his prefence was 
difguftful at every table. He now began to find every 
man from home at whofe houfe he called; and he 
found it difficult to obtain a dinner. Thus reduced, 
it would have been prudent in him to have withdrawn 
from the place ; but prudence and Savage were never 

acquainted. 


the bar of either houfe of parliament, but only that her confeflion was public; and as he has taught us in 
his Didtionary, that whatever is notorious or generally known is public-, public, in his fenfe of the word, that 
confeflion certainly was, if made to different individuals, in fuch a manner as fhowed that fhe was not anxious 
to conceal it from her hufband, or to prevent its notoriety. She might, however, have very cogent reafons 
for denying her guilt before parliament, and for making a ftrenuous defence by her counfel ; as indeed, had 
fhe aSted otherwife, it is very little probable that her great fortune would have been reftored to her, or 
that fhe could have obtained a fecond hufband. 

But Mr Bofwell is of opinion, that the perfon who affumed the name of Richard Savage was the fon 
of the fhoemaker under whofe care Lady Macclesfield’s child was placed; becaufe “ his not being able to 
obtain payment of Mrs Lloyd’s legacy muft be imputed to his confcioufnefs that he was not the real per¬ 
fon to whom that legacy was left.” He muft have a willing mind who can admit this argument as a proof 
of impofture. Mrs Lloyd died when Savage was in his 10th year, when he certainly did not know or 
fufpe£t that, he was the perfon for whom the legacy was intended, when he had none to profecute his claim, 
to lhelter him from oppreflion, or to call in law to the afliftance of juftice. In fuch circumftances he cbuld 
not have obtained payment of the money, unlefs the executors of the will had been infpired from heaven 
with the knowledge of the perfon to whom it was due. 

To thefe and a thoufand fuch idle cavils it is a fufficient anfwer, that Savage was acknowledged and patro¬ 
nized as Lady Macclesfield’s fon by Lord Tyrconnel, who was that lady’s nephew ; by Sir Richard Steel the 
intimate friend of colonel Brett, who was that lady’s fecond hufband ; by the Queen, who, upon the authority 
of that lady and her creatures, once thought Savage capable of entering his mot'.er’s houfe in the night with 
an intent to murder her ; and in effeft by the lady herfelf, who at one time was prevailed upon to give him 
50 1 . and who fled before the Satire of the Bajlard, without offering, either by herfelf or her friends, to 
deny that the author of that poem was the perfon whom he called himfelf, or to infinuate fo much as that 
he might pojfibly be the fon of a fhoemaker. To Mr Bofwell all this feems Jlrange; to others, wlio look, 
not with fo keen an, eye for fuppofitious births, we think it muft appear convincing. 
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Siva^e. acquainted. He ftaid, in the midft of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the miftrefs of a coffee-houfe, to 
whom he owed about eight pounds, arretted him for 
the debt. He remained for fome time, at a great ex¬ 
pence, in the houfe of the ftierifPs officer, in hopes of 
procuring bail; which expence he was enabled to defray, 
by a prelent of five guineas from Mr Nafh at Bath. No 
bail, however, was to be found ; fo that poor Savage 
was at laft lodged in Newgate, a prifon fo named in 
Briftol. 

But it was the fortune of this extraordinary mortal 
always to find more friends than he deferved. The 
keeper of the prifon took compafiion on him, and 
greatly foftened the rigours of his confinement by every 
kind of indulgence ; he fupported him at his own table, 
gave him a c ommodious room to himfelf, allowed him 
to ttand at the door of the gaol, and even frequently 
took him into the fields for the benefit of the air and 
exercife: fo that, in reality, Savage endured fewer 
hardfliips in this place than he had ufually fuffered du¬ 
ring the greateft part of his life. 

While he remained in this not intolerable prifon, his 
ingratitude again broke out, in a bitter fatire on the 
city of Briftol; to which he certainly owed great obli¬ 
gations, notwithftanding the circumftances of his arreft; 
which was but the aft of an individual, and that attend¬ 
ed with no circumftances of injuftice or cruelty. This 
fatiie he entitled London and Briftol delineated; and in 
it he abufed the inhabitants of the latter, with fuch a 
fpirit of refentment, that the reader would imagine he 
had never received any other than the moft injurious 
treatment in that city. 

When Savage had remained about fix months in this 
hofpitable prifon, he received a letter from Mr Pope, 
(who ftill continued to allow him 20 1. a-year) contain¬ 
ing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. What were 
the particulars of this charge we are not informed ; 
but, from the notorious charafter of the man, there is 
reafon to fear that Savage was but too juftly accufed. 
He, however, folemnly protefted his innocence ; but he 
was very unulually affefted on this occafion. In a few 
days after, he was feized with a diforder, which at firft 
was not fufpefted to be dangerous : but growing daily 
more languid and dejefted, at laft a fever feized him; 
and he expired on the ill of Augutt 1743, * n t ^ e 46th 
year of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Richard Savage, Efq ; 
leaving behind him a charafter ftrangely chequered 
with vices and good qualities. Of the former we have 
feen a variety of inftances in this abftraft of his life; 
of the latter, his peculiar fituation in the world gave 
him but few opportunities of making any confiderable 
difplay. He was, however, undoubtedly a man of ex¬ 
cellent parts ; and had he received the full benefits of 
a liberal education, and had his natural talents been cul¬ 
tivated to the beft advantage, he might have made a 
refpeftable figure in life. He was happy in a quick dif- 
cernment, a retentive memory, and a lively flow of wit, 
which made his company much co-eted; nor was his 
judgment both of writings and of men inferior to his 
wit: but he was too much a Have to his paffions, and 
his paffions were too eafily excited. He was warm in 
his friendihips, but implacable in his enmity; and his 
greateft fault, which is indeed the greateft of all faults, 
was ingratitude. He fcemed to think every thing due 


to his merit, and that he was little obliged to any one " Savage, 
for thofe favours which he thought it their duty to con- 
•fer on him : it is therefore the lefs to be wondered at, 
that he never rightly eftimated the kindnefs of his many 
•friends and benefaftors, or preferved a grateful and due 
fenfe of their generofity towards him. 

The works of this original writer, after having long 
lain difperfed in magazines and fugitive publ cations, 
have been lately collefted and publilhed in a*n elegant 
edition, in 2 vols 8vo ; to which are prefixed, the ad¬ 
mirable Memoirs of Savage, written by Hr Samuel 
Johnfon. 

Savage is a word fo well underftood as fcarcely to 
require explanation. When applied to inferior animals, 
it denotes that they are wild, untamed, and cruel;, 
when applied to man, it is of much the fame import 
with barbarian, and means a perfon who is untaught 
and uncivilized, or who is in the rude ftate of unculti¬ 
vated nature. That fuch men exift at prefent, and 
have exifted in moft ages of the world, is undeniable : 
but a queftion naturally occurs refpefting the origin of 
this favage ftate, the determination of which is of confi¬ 
derable importance in developing the nature of man, 
and afcertaining the qualities and powers of the human 
mind. Upon this fubjeft, as upon moft others, opinions 
are very various, and the fyftems built upon them are 
confequently very contradiftory. A large feft of an¬ 
cient philofophers maintained that man fprung at firlt. 
from the earth like his brother vegetables; that he was 
without ideas and without fpeech ; and that many ages 
elapfed before the race acquired the ufe of language, or 
attained to greater knowledge than the beafts of the 
foreft. Other lefts again, with the vulgar, and almofl. 
all the poets, maintained that the firft mortals were 
wifer and happier, and more powerful, than any of their 
offspring; that mankind, inftead of being originally ~ 
favages, and rifing to the ftate of civilization by their 
own gradual and progreffive exertions, were created 
in a high degree of perfection ; that, however, they 
degenerated from that ftate, and that all nature degene¬ 
rated with them. Hence the various ages of the world 
have almoft everywhere been compared to gold, filver, 
brafs, and iron, the golden having been always fuppofed 
to be the firft age- 

Since the revival of letters in Europe, and efpecially 
during the prefent century, the fame queftion has been 
much agitated both in France and England, and by far 
the greater part of the moft faftiionable names in mo¬ 
dern fcience have declared for the original favagifm of 
men. Such of the ancients as held that opinion were 
countenanced by the atheiftic cofmogony of the Phe- 
nicians, and by the early hiftory of their own nations ; 
the moderns build their fyftem upon what they fuppofe 
to be the conftituticn of the human mind, and upon the 
late improvements in arts and fciences. As the queftion 
muft finally be decided by hiftorical evidence, before we 
make our appeal to fafts, we fhall confider the force of 
the modern reafonings from the fuppofed innate powers 
of the human mind ; for that reafoning is totally diffe¬ 
rent from the other, and to blend them together would 
only prevent the reader from having an adequate con¬ 
ception of either. 

Upon the fuppofition that all mankind were original¬ 
ly favages, deftitute of the ufe of fpeech, and, in the 
firifteft fenfe of the words, mutum et turpe pecus, the 

great 
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great difficulty is to conceive how they could emerge 
from that ftate, and became at laft enlightened and ci¬ 
vilized. The modern advocates for the univerfality of the 
favage ftate remove this difficulty byanumberofinftinXs 
or internal fenfes, with which they fuppofe the human 
mind endow'ed, and by which the favage is, without re¬ 
flexion, not only enabled to diftinguilh between right and 
w'rong, and prompted to do every thing neceffary to the 
prefervation of his exiftence, and the continuance of the 
ipecies, but alfo led to the difcovery of what wiil con¬ 
tribute, in the firft inftance, to the eafe and accommoda¬ 
tions of life. Thefe inftinXs, they think, brought man¬ 
kind together when the reafoning faculty, w'hich had hi¬ 
therto been dormant, being now roufed by the collifions 
of fociety, made its obfervations upon the confequenees 
of their different aXions, taught them to avoid fuch as 
experience ffiowed to be pernicious, and to improve up¬ 
on thole which they found beneficial; and thus was the 
progrefs of civilization begun. But this theory is op- 
pofed by objeXions which we know not how to obviate. 
The bundle of inftinXs with which modern idlenefs, un¬ 
der the denomination of philofophy, has fo amply fur- 
nifhed the human mind, is a mere chimera. (See In¬ 
stinct.) But granting its reality, it is by no means 
fufficient to produce the confequenees which are derived 
from it. That it is not the parent of language, we have 
fhown at large in another place (fee Language, 
n° i—7.); and we have the confeffion of fome of the 
ableft advocates for the original favagifm of man, that 
large focieties muft have been formed before language 
. could have been invented. How focieties, at leaft large 
focieties, could be formed and kept together without 
language, we have not indeed been told ; but w r e are af- 
fured by every hiftorian and every traveller of credit, 
that in fuch focieties only have mankind been found ci¬ 
vilized. Among known favages the focial ftorge is very 
. much confined ; and therefore, had it been in the firft 
race of men of as enlarged a nature, and as fafe a guide, 
as the inftinXive philofophers contend that it was, it is 
plain that thofe men could not have been favages. Such 
an appetite for fociety, and fuch a direXor of conduX, 
inftead of enabling mankind to have emerged from fa¬ 
vagifm, would have effeXually prevented them from 
ever becoming favage ; it would have knit them together 
. from the very firft, and furnifhed opportunities for the 
progenitors of the human race to have begun the pro- 
cefs of civilization from the moment that they dropt 
from the hands of their Creator. Indeed, were the 
modern theories of internal fenfes and focial affeXions 
well founded, and were thefe fenfes and affeXions fuffi¬ 
cient to have impelled the firft men into fociety, it is 
n< t eafy to be conceived how there could be at this day 
a favage tribe on the face of the earth. Natural caufes, 
operating in the fame diieXion and with the fame 
force, muft in every age produce the fame effeXs; and 
if the focial affeXions or the firft mortals impelled them 
to fociety, and their reafoning faculties immediately 
commenced the procefs of civilization, furely the fame 
affeXions and the fame faculties would in a greater or 
lefs degree have had the fame effi:X in every age and on 
every tribe of their numeious offspring; and we Ihould 
ever) where obferve mankind ad\ancing in civilization, 
inftead of Handing ftiil as they olten do, and fometims 
retreating by a retrograde motion. This, however, is 
far from being the cafe. Hordes of favages exift in al- 


moft every quarter of the globe ; and the Chinefe, who 
have undoubtedly been in a ftate of civilization for at 
leaft 2000 years, have during the whole of that long 
period been abfolutely ftationary, if they have not loft 
fome of their ancient arts. (See Porcelain). .The 
origin of civilization, therefore, is not to be looked for 
in human inftinXs or human propenfities, carrying 
men forward by a natural progrefs ; for the fuppoli- 
tion ot fuch propenfities is contrary to faX ; and by 
faX and hiftorical evidence, in conjunXion with what 
we know of the nature of man, muft this great quef- 
tion be at laft decided. 

In the article Religion, n° 7. it has been (hewn 
that the firft men, if left to themlelves without any in- 
ftruXion, inftead of living the life of favages, and in 
procefs of time advancing towards civilization, muft 
have perilhed before they acquired even the ufe of fome 
of their fenles. In the fame article it has been fhown 
(n° 14—17.), that Mofes, as he is undoubtedly the 
oldeft hiftorian extant, wrote likewife by immediate in- 
fpiration ; and that therefore, as he reprefents our firft 
parents and their immediate defeendants as in a ftate 
far removed from that of lavages, it is vain to attempt 
to deduce the originality of fuch a ftate from hypo¬ 
thetical theories of human nature. We have, indeed, 
heard it obferved by fome of the advocates for the 
antiquity and univerfality of the favage ftate, that to 
the appeal to revelation they have no offjeXion, provi¬ 
ded we take the JNlofhic accoui t as it ftands, arid draw 
not from it conclufions which it wi.l not fupport. 

They contend, at the fame time, that there is no ar¬ 
gument fairly deducible from the book ofGenefis which 
militates againft their pofition. Now we beg leave to 
remark, that beiides the reafoning which we have al¬ 
ready uied in the article juft referred to, we have as 
much poljtive evidence againft their pofition as the na¬ 
ture of the Moiaic hiftory could be fuppofed to afford. 

We are there told that God created man after his 
own image; that he gave him dominion over every thing 
. in the fea, in the air, and over all the earth ; that he 
appointed for his food various kinds of vegetables ; that 
he ordained the Sabbath to be obferved by him, in 
commemoration of the works of creation ; that he pre¬ 
pared for him a garden to till and to drefs; and that, as 
a teft of his religion and fribmiffion to his Creator, he 
forbade him, under fevere penalties, to eat of a certain 
. tree in that garden. We are then told that God brought 
to him every animal which had been created ; and we 
find that Adam was fo well acquainted with their feve- 
ral natures as to give them names. When too an 
helpmate was provided for him, he immediately ac¬ 
knowledged her as bone of bis bone, flelh of his flefta, 
and called her woman, becaufe file was taken out of 
man. 

How thefe faXs can be reconciled to a ftate of igno¬ 
rant lavagifm is to us abfolutely inconceivable ; and it 
is indeed ftrange, that men who profefs Cbriftianity 
Ihould appeal to reafon, and flick by its deciiion on a 
queftion which revelation has thusplainlydecided againft 
them. But it is agreeable to their theory to believe 
that man rofe by flow fteps to the full ufe of his reafon¬ 
ing powers. To us, on the other hand, it appears 
equally plaufible to fuppofe that our firft parents were 
created, not in full maturity, but mere infants, and that 
they went through the tedious procefs of childhood and 

youth, 
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Savage, youth, &c. as to fuppofe that their minds were created theories by the buttrefs of Sanchoniatho’s Phenician Savage 
weak, uninformed, and uncivilized, as are thofe of fa- cofmogony. (See Sanchoniatho.) His Lordfhip, 
vages. however, goes on to fay, or rather to fuppofe, that the 

But if it be granted that Adam had a tolerable Ihare confufion at Babel, &c. was this dreadful convulfion: 
of knowledge, and fome civilization, nothing can be For, fays he, “ by confounding the language of men, 
more natural than to fuppofe that he would teach his and fcattering them abroad upon the face of all the 
defendants what he knew himfelf; and if the Scrip- earth, they were rendered favages.” Here, again we 
tures are to be believed, we are certain that fome of have a pofitive affertion, without the lead fhadow of 
them poffeffed more than favage knowledge, and better proof; for it does not at all appear that the confufion of 
than favage manners. But inftead of going on to fur- language, and the fcattering abroad of the people, was 
ther perfeftion, as the theory of modern philofophers a circumftance fuch as could induce univerfal favagifm. 
would lead us to fuppofe, we find that mankind degene- There is no reafon to think that all the men then alive 
rated in a mod aftonilhing degree ; the caufes of which were engaged in building the tower of Bahel; nor does 
we have already in part developed in the article Poly- it appear from the Hebrew original that the language 
theism, n° 4, &c. of thofe who were engaged in it was fo much changed 

This early degeneracy of the human race, or their as the reader is apt to infer from our Englilh ver- 
fudden progrefs towarJs ignorance and favagifm, ap- fion. (See Philology, n° 8—16.) That the builders 
pears to lead to an important confequence. If men fo were faltered, is indeed certain ; and if any of them 
very foon after their creation, poffeffing, as we have feen were driven, in very fmall tribes, to a great diftance from 
they did, a confiderable fhare of knowledge and of ci- their brethren, they would, in procefs of time inevitably 
vilization, inftead of improving in either, degenerated in become favages. (See Polytheism, n° 4—6, and 
both refpefts, it would not appear that human nature Language, n° 7.) ; but it is evident, from the Scrip- 
lias that ftrong propenfity to refinement which many ture account of the peopling of, the earth, that the de- 
philofophers imagine; or that had all men been original- feendants of Shem and Japheth were not fcattered over 
ly ftvage, they would have civilized themfelves by their the face of all the earth, and that therefore they could 
own exertions. not be rendered favage by the cataftrophe at Babel. In 

Of the ages before the flood we have no certain ac- the chapter which relates that wonderful event, the ge- 
count any where but in Scripture ; where, though we nerations of Shem are given in order down to Abram 7 
find mankind reprefented as very wicked, we have no but there is no indication that they had differed. with 
reafim to fuppofe them to have been abfulute favages. the builders of the tower, or that any of them had de- 
,On.th.e contrary, we have much reafon, from the fhort generated into the ftate of favages. On the contrary, 
account of Mofes, to conclude that they were far ad- they appear to have poffeffed a confiderable degree of 
vanced in the arts of civil life. Cain, we are told, built knowledge ; and if any credit be due to the tradition, 
a city ; and two of his early defendants invented the which reprefents the father of Abraham as a ftatuary, 
harp and organ, and were artificers in brafs and iron. and himfelf as {killed in thefcience of aftronomy, they 
Cities are not built, nor mufical inftruments invented, muft. have been far advanced in the arts of refinement, 
by favages, but by men highly cultivated : and fin ely Even fuch of the pofterity of Ham as either emigrated 
we have no reafon t-' fuppofe that the righteous pofteri- or were driven from the plain of Shinar in large bodies,, 
ty rf Seth were behind the apoftate defeendants of fo far from finking into favagifm, retained all the ac- 

Cain in any branch of knowledge that was really ufeful. compldhments of chcr antediluvian anceftors, and be- 

That Noah and lfis family were far removed from fa- came afterwards the inftruflors of the Greeks and Ro- 
vagifm, no one will conti overt who believes that with mans. This is evident from the hiftory of the Egyp- 
them was made a new covenant of religion ; and it was Bans and other eaftern nations, who in the days of Abra- 
unqueftionably their duty, as it mull otherwife have ham were powei ful and highly civilized. And thatfor 

been their with, to communicate what knowledge they many ages they did not degenerate into barbarifm, is- 

pofiVlfed to their pofterity. Thus f..r then every can- apparent from its having been thought to exalt the cha- 
.liftent Chriftian, we think, mull determine againll ori- rafter of Mofes, that he was learned in all the wifdom. 
ginaland univerfal favagifm. <>t tne Egyptians, and from the wifdom of Solom n 

In the prelimin uy difeourfe to Sketches of the Hif- having been laid to excel all the wifdom of the calf 

tory of Man, Lord Iv imes would infer, from fome country and of Egypt. 

iafts which he dates, that many pairs of the human Thus decided are the Scriptures of the Old Teftament: 
race were at firft created, of very different forms and againll the univerfal prevalence of favagifm in that period, 
natures, but all depending entirely on their own natural of the world ; nor are the mod authentic Pagan writers 
talents. But to this ft itement he rightly obferves, that of antiquity of a different opinion. Mochns the Piie- 
the Mofaic account of the Creation oppofes infuperable nician Democritus, and Epicurus, appear to be • Strabo, 

objeftions. “ Whence then (fays his Lordfhip) the the firft. champions of the. favage ftate, and they are lib- xvii. 

degeneracy of all men into the favage Hate ? To ac- followed by a , timerous body of poets and rhapfodifts, b >,u g- La-- 
count for that diftm l cataftrophe, mankind mull have among the'Greeks and Romans, who were unqueftion- 
differed fi me dreadful convulfion.” Now, if we mif- ably devoted to fable and fiftion. The account which p 
take not, this is taking for granted the very thing to be they have given of the origin of man, the reader will curi. 
proved. We deny that at any period lince the crea- find in another place (fee Tb.eology, Part i. feft, 1.) 
tion of the world, all men were funk into the ftate of But we hardly think that he jvill employ it in fiipport 
lavages; and that they were, no proof has yet been of the fafhionablc doftrine of original favagifm. Again!! 
brought, nor do we know of any tnat can be brought, the wild reveries of this fchool are polled all the leaders 
unlefs our faflfionable philofophers choofe to prop their of the other fefts,, Greeks and barbarians; the philo¬ 
fophers 
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Savage, fophers of both Academies, the fages of the Italian and 
” Alexandrian fchools ; the magi of Perfia; the Bra- 
anins of India, and the Druids of Gaul, &c. The : 

tedimony of the early hiltorians among all the ancient 
nations, indeed, who are avowedly fabulids, is very 
little to be depended on, and has been called in queftion 
by the mod judicious writers of Pagan antiquity. (See 
Plutarch Vita Thef fub init. Thucyd. 1 . x.cap. 1. Strabj, 
1 . 11. p. 507. Livy Pref. and Varro ap. Augujl de Civ. 
Dei.) The more populous and extenfive kingdoms and 
focieties were civilized at a period prior to the records 
of profane hiftory : the prefumption, therefore, with¬ 
out taking revelation into the account, certainly is, that 
they were civilized from the beginning. This is ren¬ 
dered further probable from other circumdances. To 
account for their fyftem, the advocates of favagifm are 
obliged, as we have feen, to have recourfe to numerous 
fuppofuions. They imagine, that fince the creation 
dreadful convulftons have happened, which have fpread 
ruin and devadation over the earth, which have deftroy- 
ed learning and the arts, and brought on favagifm by 
one fudden blow. But this is reafoning at random, and 
Without a veftige of probability : for the only convul- 
fi®n that can be mentioned is that at Babel, which we 
have already fhown to be inadequate. 

Further, it does not appear that any people who were 
once civilized, and in procefs of time had degenerated 
into the favage or barbarous date, have ever recovered 
their priftine condition without foreign aid. From 
whence we conclude, that man, once a favage, would 
never have raifed himfelf from that hopelefs date. This 
appears evident from the hidory of the world; for that 
it requires drong incitements to keep man in a very 
high date of knowledge and civilization, is evident from 
what we know of the numerous nations which were famed 
in antiquity, but which are now degenerated in an ado- 
nifhing degree. That man cannot, or, which is the 
fame thing, has not rifen from barbarifm to civilization 
and fcience by his own efforts and natural talents, ap¬ 
pears further from the following fads. The rudiments 
of all the learning, religion, laws, arts, and fciences, 
and other improvements that have enlightened Europe, 
a great part of Ada, and the northern coad of Africa, 
Were foimany rays diverging from two points, on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. In proportion 
- as nations receded from thefe two fources of humanity 
and civilization, in the fame proportion were they more 
and more immerfed in ignorance and barbarifm. The 
Greeks had made no progrefs towards civilization when 
the Titans fird, and afterwards colonies from Egypt and 
Phenicia, taught them the very elements of fcience and 
* See Ti- ur banity *. The aborigines of Italy were in the fame 
ul., date prior to the arrival of the Pelafgi, and the colo¬ 
nies from Arcadia and other parts of Greece. Spain 
was indebted for the drd feeds of improvement to the 
commercial fpirit of the Phenicians. The Gauls, the 
Britons, and the Germans, derived fromthe Romans all 
that in the early periods of their hidory they knew of 
fcience, or the arts of civil life, and fo on of other na¬ 
tions in antiquity. The fame appears to be the cafe in 
modern times. The countries which have been difco- 
vered by the redlefs and incjuifitive fpirit of Europeans 
have been generally found in the lowed date of favagifm ; 
from which, if they have emerged at all, it has been 
exadtly in proportion to their connexion with the inha- 
4 


bitants of Europe. Even wedern Europe itfelf, when savage, 
funk in ignorance during the reign of monkery, did not 
recover by the efforts of its own inhabitants. Had not 
the Greeks, who in the 15th century took refuge in 
Italy from the cruelty of the Turks, brought with 
them their ancient books, and taught the Italians to 
read them, we who are difputing about the origin of 
the favage date, ard the innate powers of the human 
mind, had at this day been grofs and ignorant favages 
ourfelves, incapable of reafoning-with accuracy upon 
any fubject. That we have now advanced far before 
our mailers is readily admitted ; for the human mind, 
when put on the right track, and fpurred on by emu¬ 
lation and other incitements, is capable of making 
great improvements : but between improving fcience, 
and emerging from favagifm, every one perceives there 
is an immenfe difference. 

Lord Karnes obferves, that the people who inhabit 
a grateful foil, where the neceffaries of life are eadly 
procured, are the drd who invent ufeful and ingenious 
arts, and the drd who dgure in the exercifes of the 
mind. But the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who are 
thought to fupport this remark, appear from what we 
have feen to have derived their knowledge from their 
antediluvian progenitors, and not from any advantages 
of dtuation or drength of genius. Beddes, the inha- 
bitants of a great part of Africa, of North and South 
America, and of many of the idands lately difcovered, 
live in regions equally fertile, and equally productive 
of the neceffaries of life, with the regions of Chaldee 
and Egypt; yet thefe people have been favages from 
time immemorial, and continue dill in the fame date. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, inhabited the mod 
barren and ungrateful region of Greece, while their 
perfection in the arts and fciences has never been equal¬ 
led. The Norwegian colony which fettled in Iceland 
about the beginning of the 8th century, inhabited a 
mod bleak and barren foil, and yet the fine arts were 
eagerly cultivated in that dreary region when the red 
of Europe were funk in ignorance and barbarifm. Again, 
there are many parts of Africa, and of North and South 
America, where the foil is neither fo luxuriant as to 
beget indolence, nor fo barren and ungrateful as to de- 
ptefs the fpirits by labour and poverty ; where, not- 
withdanding, the inhabitants dill continue in an uncul¬ 
tured date. From all which, and from numerous other 
indances which our limits permit us not to bring for¬ 
ward, we infer that fome external influence is neceffary 
to impel towards the civilization of favages ; and that in 
the hidory of the world, or the nature of the thing, we 
find no indance of any people emerging from barbarifm 
by the progreflive efforts of their own genius. On the 
contrary, as we find in focieties highly cultivated and 
luxurious a drong tendency to degenerate, fo in favages 
.we not only find no mark of tendency to improvement, 
but rather a rooted averfion to it. Among them, indeed, 
the foc al appetite never reaches beyond their own 
horde. It is, therefore, too weak and too confined to 
difpofe them to unite in large communities ; and of 
courfe, bad all mankind been once in the favage date, 
they never could have arrived at any confiderable de¬ 
gree of civilization. 

Indead of truding to any fuch natural progrefs, as 
is contended for, the Providence of Heaven, in pity to 
the human race, appears at different times, and in dif¬ 
ferent 
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Ssv^j;;, ferent countries, to have raifed up fome perfons endowed 
Savanna- with fuperior talents, or, in the language cf poetry, fome 
A a ~ . heroes, demi gods, or god-like men, who having them- 
felves acquired fome knowledge in nations already civi¬ 
lized, by ufeful inventions, legiflation, religious inftitu- 
tions, and moral arrangements, fowed the firft feeds of 
civilization among the hordes of wandering difunited 
barbarians. Thus we find the Chinefe loox up to their 
Fohee, the Indians to Brahma, the Perfians to Zoroafter, 
the Chaldeans to Oanes, the Egyptians to Thotb, the 
Phenicians to Melicerta, the Scandinavians to Odin, the 
•Italians to Janus, Saturn, and Picus,and the Peruvians 
to Manco. In latter times, and almoft within our own 
view, we find the barbarous nations of Ruflia reduced to 
fome order and civilization by the ailonilhing powers 
and exertions of Peter the Great. The endeavours of 
fucceeding monarchs, and efpecially of the prefent em- 
prefs, have powerfujly contributed to the improvement 
of this mighty empire. In many parts of it, however, 
we ftill find the inhabitants in aftate very little fuperior 
to favagifm ; and through the moft of it, the lower, 
and perhaps the middling orders, appear to retain an al- 
* See Ruf- moft invincible averfion to all further progrefs*. A fa6t 
fw. which, when added to numerous others of a fimilar na¬ 

ture which occur in the hiftory of the world, feems to 
prove indifputably that there is no fuch natural propen- 
(ity to improvement in the human mind as we are taught 
by fome authors to believe. The origin of favagifm, if 
we allow mankind to have been at firft civilized, is eafi- 
ly accounted for by natural means : The origin of civili¬ 
zation, if at any period the whole race were favages, 
cannot, we think, be accounted for otherwife than by a 
miracle, or repeated miracles. 

To many perfons, in the prefent day efpecially, the 
dodrine we have now attempted to eftablifh, will ap¬ 
pear very humiliating ; and perhaps it is this alone that 
has prevented many from giving the fubjed fo patient 
a hearing as its importance feems to require. It is a 
fafhionable kind of phiiofophy to attribute to the hu¬ 
man mind very pre-eminent powers ; which fo flatter 
our pride, as in a great meafure, perhaps, to pervert 
our reafon, and blind our judgment. The hiftory of 
the world, and of the difpenfations of God to man, 
are certainly at variance with the popular dodtrine re- 
fpedling the origin of civilization; for if the human 
mind be poffeffed of that innate vigour which that doc¬ 
trine attributes to it, it will be extremely difficult to 
account for thofe numerous fads which feem with irre- 
fiftible evidence to proclaim the contrary ; for that un- 
ceafing care with which the Deity appears to have 
watched over us; and for thofe various and important 
revelations He has vouchfafed to us. Let us rejoice and 
be thankful that we are men, and that we are Chrillians; 
but let not a vain phiiofophy tempt us to imagine that 
we are angels or gods. 

SAVAGF.-Jfland , one of the fmall i-flands in the South 
Sea, lying in S. Lat. 19. 1. W. Long. 169. 37. It 
is about feveu leagues in circuit, of a good height, and 
has deep water clofs to its (bores. Its interior parts are 
fuppofed to be barren, as there was no foil to be feen 
upon the coaft ; the rocks alone fupplying the trees with 
humidity. The inbabitants are exceedingly warlike and 
fierce, fo that Captain Cook could not have any inter- 
courfe with them. 

SAVANNA-la-Mar, a town of Jamaica, fituated in 
Von. XVI. 


the county of Cornwall in thatifhnd.—It is the county- Savannah, 
town, where the affize-courts are held, tbelaft TucfJays s.vary. 
in March, June, September, and December. It has late¬ 
ly been ornamented by an elegant court-houfe, and con¬ 
tains about 100 other hci.fes. It belongs to Weftmore- 
landparilh, in which are 89 fugar efwo.es, soC o.her ef- 
tates, and 18,000 flavcs. 

SAVANNAH, a port of entry and poft.town in 
Georgia, formerly the metropolis of that ftate. It is 
fituated in Chatham county, 0.1 the fouth fide cf Sava- 
nah river upon a high fandy bluff, elevated about 50 
feet above the river, and 17 miles above its confluence 
with the ocean. The town is regularly laid ou', in the 
form of a parallellogram, and contains 2,500 inhabi¬ 
tants ; about 80 or 90 of thefe are Jews. The public 
buildings are a Prefbyterian, an Epiicopalian, a German 
Lutheran church, a Jewilb fynagogue, and a court- 
houfe. It is 120 miles from Augufla, and 878 S. W. 
by S. of Philadelphia. W. Long. 101. 20. N. Lat. 32.0. 

Savannah, a large navigable river of Georgia, 
which is formed by the union of the Tugelo and Keo- 
wee rivers, that rife in the Appalachian mountains ; 
thefe confluent rivers affume the name of Savannah, 
which purfuing a S. E. courfe, paffes by Peterfburg, 
and receives from the N. W. Broad river, a confidera- 
ble ftream, thence continuing a S. E. courfe, enters the 
Atlantic, in Lat. 32. after pafling by Augufta, Ebene- 
zer, and Savannah : to the latter it is navigable in large 
vcfl’els, having generally 16 feet water at half-tides, and 
in boats of 100 feet keel, carrying 80 or 90 hogfheads 
of tobacco, to Augufta, where it is about 250 yards 
wide, and from 10 to 15 feet deep. The navigation is 
obftruded about 3 miles above Augufta, by falls, but 
after pafling thefe it is navigable to the mouth of Tugelo 
river. In high floods the falls are frequently paffed by 
loaded boats. The great number of logs and (lumps 
which are concealed under water, have often overfet 
boats; and render the navigation of this river fomewhat 
dangerous. In the year 1790 nearly 200 hogfheads o£ 
tobacco were loft in pafling down the river. 

SAVARY (James), an eminent French writer on 
the fubjed of trade, was born at Done, in Anjou, in 
1622. Being bred to merchandize, he -continued in 
trade until 1658 ; when he left off the practice, to 
cultivate the theory. He had married in 1650; and in 
1660, when the king declared a purpofe of affigning 
privileges and perffions to fuch of his fubjeds as had 
twelve children alive, Mr Savary was not too rich to put 
in his claim to the royal bounty. He was afterwards 
admitted of the council for the reformation of com¬ 
merce ; and the orders which paffed in 1670 were drawn 
up by his inftrudions and advice. He wrote Le Parfait 
Negotiant, 4to ; and, Avis et confeih fur les plus iwpor- 
tantej matieres du Commerce, in 4to. He died in 1690 ; 
and out of 17 children whom he had by one wife, left 
11. Two of his fons, James and Philemon Lewis, 
laboured jointly on a great work, DiBonaire Univerfclle 
du Commerce, 2 vols folio. This work was begun by 
James, who was infpedor-general of the manufadures 
at the cuftomhoufe, Paris; who called in the affiftance 
of his brother Philemon Lewis, although a canon of the 
royal church of St Maur; and by his death left him to 
finifli it. This work appeared in 1723, and Philemon 
afterwards added a third fupplememal volume to the 
former. Poftlethwayte’s Englifti Didionary of Trade 
4 and 
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Savary. and Commerce, is a tranflation, with confiderable iin- 
^ provements, from Savary. 

Savary, an eminent French traveller and writer, 
was born at Vitre, in Brittany, about the year 1748. 
He ftudied withapplaufe at Rennes, and in 1776 tra¬ 
velled into Egypt, where he remained almoft three years. 
During this period he was wholly engaged in the ftudy 
of the Arabian language, in fearching out ancient mo¬ 
numents, and in examining the national manners. Af¬ 
ter making himfelf acquainted with the knowledge and 
philofophy of Egypt, he vifitcd the iflands in the Ar¬ 
chipelago, where he Ijpent 18 months. On his return 
to France, in 1780, he publifhed, 1. A Tranflation of 
the Koran, with a fhort Life of Mahomet, in 1783, 
3 vols 8vo. 2. The Morality of the Koran, or a col- 
leftion of the moft excellent Maxims in the Koran ; a 
work extrafled from his tranflation, which is efteemed 
both elegant and faithful. 3. Letters on Egypt, in 3 
vols 8vo, in 1785. In thefe the author makes his ob- 
fervations with accuracy, paints with vivacity, and 
renders interefting every thing he relates. His defcrip- 
tions are in general faithful, but are perhaps in fome 
inftances too much ornamented. He has been juftly 
cenfured for painting modern Egypt and it inhabitants 
in too high colours. Thefe letters, however, were 
bought up by the curious public, and read with pleafure 
and advantage. Encouraged by this flattering recep¬ 
tion, he prepared his letters upon Greece. He diedfoon 
after at Paris of a malady contracted from too intenfe 
application. A fenfible obftrudtion in the right lobe of 
the liver had made a decifive progrefs, which the return 
of furamer, fome Ample medicines, a ftrift regimen, and 
travelling, feemed to remove. 

On his return into the country adjacent to Paris, 
his health however was ftill doubtful; for it is well 
known that when the organization of one of the vifcera 
has been much deranged, deep traces of it will ever re¬ 
main. His adtive mind, however, made him regardlefs 
of his health, and he conceived it his duty to profit by 
thofe appearances of recovery which he experienced at 
the clofe of the fummer and the beginning of autumn, 
to put into order his travels into the iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, intended as a continuation of his letters on 
Egypt. His warmth of temper was exafperated by 
fome lively criticifms which had been made on his for¬ 
mer productions, and he gave himfelf up to ftudy with 
a degree of activity of which the conlequences were fuf- 
ficiently obvious. An obftruCtion in the liver again took 
place, and made a new progrefs i bis digeftion became 
extremely languid; fleep quite forfook him, both by 
night and by day; a dry and trouhlefome cough came 
on ; his face appeared bloated, and his legs more and 
more inflamed. The ufe of barley-water and cream of 
tartar ftill however promoted, in fome degree, the uri¬ 
nary fecretions, and afforded fome little glimmering of- 
hope. In this fituation he returned to Paris in the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1788', to attend to the publication 
of bis new work concerning die iflands of the Archipe¬ 
lago, particularly the ifle of Candia. He had then all 
the fymptoras of a dangerous dropfy, which became 
ftill more alarming from the very exhaufted ftate of the 
vifcera. The right lobe of the liver was extremely hard 
and fenfible. The patient had (htverings without any 
Regular returns, and his ftrength was undermined by a 
heCfifi fever. At'the fame time ftill more uneafy fymp- 


toms took place, thofe of a dropfy in the clieft; but the SauciJft 
circumftances which deftroyed all hope, and announced 8 
his approaching diffolu'tion, were a fevere pain in die left _ Savi11 ^ 
fide, with a very troublefome cough, and a copious and 
bloody expectoration (in hepaticit, fays, Hippocrates, fpu- 
ium cruentum mortiferum)} his refpiration became more 
and more difficult; his ftrength was exhaufted, and his 
death took place on the 4th of February 1788, attended 
wiih every indication of the moft copious overflowing in 
thecheft, and of an abfeefs in the liver.—Thus was de- 
ftroyed; in the vigour of his age, an author whofe charac-. 
ter and talents rendered him worthy of the happieft lot-” 

Mr Savary’s genius was lively and well cultivated! 
his heart warm and benevolent; his imagination vigoi. 
rous; bis memory retentive. He was cheerful and open J 
and had fo great a talent for telling a ftory, that his com¬ 
pany was not lefs agreeable than inftruCtive.. He did not 
mingle much with the world, but was fatisfied with.jper- 
forming well the duties of a fon, of a brother, and of a 
friend. ■■■ , 

SAUCISSE, or Saucisson, in mining, is a long • 
pipe or bag made of cloth well pitched, or fometimes of 
leather, of about an inch and a half diameter, filled with 
powder, going from the chamber of the m ine to the ea-. 
trance of the gallery. It is generally placed in a wooden 
pipe called an auget, to prevent its growing damp. It 
ferves to give fire to mines, caffions, bomb-chefts, &C. 

Saucisson, is likewile a kind of fafeine, longer than 
the common ones ; they ferve to raife batteries and to 
repair breaches. They are alfo ufed in making epaule- 
ments, in flopping paflages, and in making tiaverfes 
over a wet ditch, &c. 

SAVE, a river of‘Germany, which has its fource in 
Upper Carniola, on the frontiers of Carinthia.—It Tuns 
through Carniola from weft to eaft, afterwards feparates 
Sclavonia from Croatia, Bofnia, and part of Servia, and 
then falls into the Danube at Belgrade. 

SAVER- krout. See Croute. 

SAVERNAKE-Forest is fituated near Marlbo¬ 
rough in Wiltfhire, and is 12 miles in circumference, 
well flocked with deer, and delightful from the many 
villas cut through the woods and coppices with which 
it abounds. Eight of thefe villas meet, like the rayvl 
of a ftar, in a point near the middle of the foreft, where 
an odtagon tower is eredted to correfpond with the vif- 
tas-; through one of which is a view of Tottenham • 

Park, Lord Ailefbury’s feat, a ftatedy edifice eredteA 
after the model, and under the direction, of the modern 
Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, who to the ftrength 
and convenience of the Englilh architecture has added 
the elegance of the Italian. 

SAVILE (Sir George), afterwards marquis of Ha¬ 
lifax, and one of thegreateft ftatefmen of his time, was. * 
born, about the year 1630; and fome time after his re¬ 
turn from his travels was created a peer, in confedera¬ 
tion of his own and his father’s merits. He was a ftre- 
nuous oppofer of the bill of exclufion; but propo’fed 
fiicli limitations of th? duke of York’s authority, as 
fhould difable him from doing any harm either in church 
or ftate, as the taking out of his hands all power in 
ecclefiaftical matters, the difpofal of the public money, 
and the power of making peace and war; and lodging 
thefe in the two houfes of parliament. After that bill 
was rejected in the houfe of lords, he prefled them’, 
though without fuccefe to proceed to the limitation of 
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■Savin the duke’s power; and began with moving, that during 
II the king’s life he might be obliged to live five hundred 
^au mun m ;j es out 0 f E n gi ani j. Auguft 1682 he was created 
a marquis, and focn after made privy-feal. Upon 
King James’s acceffion, he was made prefident of the 
council; but on his refufal to confent to the repeal of 
the ted, he was difmifled from all public employments. 
In that afiembly of the lords which met after king 
James’s withdrawing himfelf the fil'd time from White¬ 
hall, the marquis was chofen their prefident; and upon 
the king’s return from Feverlham, he was fent, together 
with the earl of Shrewlhury and lord Delamere, from 
the prince of Orange, to order his majefly to quit the 
palace at Whitehall. In the convention of parliament 
lie was chofen fpeaker of the houfe of lords, and ftre- 
nuoully fupported the motion for the vacancy of the 
throne, and the conjunctive fovereignty of the prince and 
princefs; upon whofe accedion he was again made pri¬ 
vy-feal. Yet, in 1689, he quitted the court, and became 
a zealous oppofer of the meafures of government till his 
death, which happened in April 1695. The rev. Mr 
Grainger obferves, that “ he was a perfon of unfettled 
principles, and of a lively imagination, which fometimes 
got the better of his judgment. He would never lofe 
his jell, though it fpoiled his argument, or brought his 
flncerity or even his religion in queftion. He was de- 
fervedly celebrated for his parliamentary talents ; and in 
the famous coated relating to the bill of exclufion was 
thought to be a match for his uncle Shaftelhury. The 
pieces he has left us (how him to have been an ingenious, 
if not a maderly writer; and his Advice to a Daughter 
contains more good fenfe in fewer words than is, per¬ 
haps, to be found in any of his contemporary authors.’’ 
His lordlhip alfo wrote. The Anatomy of an Equiva¬ 
lent ; a Letter to a Diffenter; a Rough Draught of a 
New Model at Sea; and Maxims of State; all which 
were printed together in one volume 8vo.— Since thefe 
were alfo publiflied under his name the character of king 
Charles II. 8vo ; the Character of Bifhop Burnet, and 
Hidorical Obfervations upon the reigns of Edward I. 
II. III. and Richard II. with Remarks upon their faith¬ 
ful Counsellors and falfe Favourites. 

SAVIN, in botany. See Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given to Jefus 
Chrid, as being the Meffiah and Saviour of the world; 
See Jesus. 

Order of St Saviour , a religious order of the Romifli 
Church, founded by St Bridget, about the year 1345, 
and fo called from its being pretended that otar Saviour 
himfelf declared its conditution and rules.to the found- 
refs. According to the conditutions, this is principally 
founded for religious women who pay a particular ho¬ 
nour to the holy virgin ; but there are fome monks of 
the order, toadminifler the facrament and fpiritual ai- 
fidance to the nuns. 

SAUL the fon cf Kill), of the tribe of Benjamin, was 
the fird king of the Tlraelites. On account of his difo- 
bedient conduri, the kingdom was taken from his family, 
and given to David. See the Fird Book of Samuel. 

Saul, o.henvife called Paul. See Paul. 

SAUMUR, a confideruble town of France, in An¬ 
jou, and capital of the Saumarois, with an ancient cafi- 
tie. The town is fimall, but pleafantly fituated on the 
Loire, acrofs which is a long bridge, continued through 
a number of ilLnA. Saumur was anciently a mod im¬ 


portant pafs over the river, and of confequence was Saunlers 
frequently and fiercely difputed by either party, curing , !i 
the civil wars of France in the fixteenth century. The 
fortifications are of great ftrength, and Henry the 
Fourth, on the reconciliation which took place between 
him and Henry the Third, near Tours, in 1389, de¬ 
manded that Saumur fliould be delivered to him, as one 
of the cities of fafety. The cadle overlooks the town 
and river. It is built on a lofty eminence, and has a 
venerable and magnificent appearance, and was lately 
ufed as a prilon ot date, where perfons of rank were 
frequently confined. The kings of Sicily, and dukes 
of Anjou of the houfe of Valois, who defcended from 
John king of France, often refided in the cadle of 
Saumur, as it condituted a part of their Angevin do¬ 
minions. E. Long. o. 2. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SAUNDERS, a kind of wood brought from the Ealt 
Indies, of which there are three kinds ; white, yellow, 
and red. See Pterocarpus and Santalum. 

SAUNDERSON (Dr Robert), an eminent cafuift, 
was born at Rotherham, in Yorkfhire, on the 19th 
September 1587, and was defcended of an ancient fa¬ 
mily. He attended the grammar-fehool at Rotherham, 
where he made fuch wonderful proficiency in the lan¬ 
guages, that at 13 it was judged proper to fend him to 
Lincoln college, Oxford. In 1608 he was appointed 
logic reader in the fame college. He took orders in 
1611, and was promoted fucceffively to feveral bene¬ 
fices. Archbilhop Laud recommended him to king 
Charles I. as a profound cafuid ; and that monarch, 
who feems to have been a great admirer of cafuidical 
learning, appointed him one of his chaplains'? in 1631. 

Charles propofed feveral cafes of confcience to him, and 
received fo great fatisfadlion from his anfwers, that at 
the end of his month’s attendance he told him, that he 
would wait with impatience during the intervening ir 
months, as he was refolved to be more intimately ac¬ 
quainted with him, when it would again be his turn to 
officiate. The king regularly attended his fermons,and 
was wont to fay, that “ he carried his ears to hear other 
preachers, but his confcience to hear Mr Saunder- 
fon.” 

In 1642 Charles created him regius profeflor of di¬ 
vinity at Oxford, with the canonry of Chrid church an¬ 
nexed : but the civil wars prevented him till 1646 from 
entering on the office ; and in 1648 he was ejected by 
the vidtovs which the parliament had commiffioned. He 
mud have flood high in the public opinion ; for in the 
lame year in which he was appointed profelfor of di¬ 
vinity, both houfes of parliament recommended him to 
the king as one of their trudees for fettling the affairs 
of the church. The king, too, repofed great confidence 
in his judgment, and irequently confulted him about 
the date of his affairs. When the parliament propofed 
the abolition of the epifcopal form or church-govern¬ 
ment as incompatible with monarchy, Charles defiled 
him to take the lubjefl: under his confideration and de¬ 
liver his opinion. He accordingly wrote a treatife en¬ 
titled, Epifcopacy as edablilhed by law in England not 
prejudicial to regal power. 

Dr Saunderfon was taken prifoner by the parlia¬ 
ment’s troops and conveyed to Lincoln, in order to 
procure in exchange a Puritan divine named Clark, 
whom the king’s army had taken. The exchange was 
agreed to, on condition that Dr Saunderfon’s living 
4 Q___2 Ihou'd 
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aaundtrfon fhould be reftored, and his perfon and property remain 
unmolefted. The firft of thefe demands was readily 
complied with : and a Stipulation was made, that the 
fecond fhould be obferved ; but it was impoffible to re¬ 
strain the licentioufnefs of the foldiers. They entered 
his church in the time of divine fervice, interrupted 
him when reading prayers, and even had the audacity 
to take the common prayer book from him, and to tear 
it to pieces. 

The Honourable Mr Boyle, having read a work of 
Hr Saunderfon’s entitled De juratnenti obligatiotte t Was fb 
much pleafed, that he inquired at Bifhop Barlow, whe¬ 
ther he thought it was pollible to prevail on the author 
to write Cafes of Confcieuce, if an honorary penfion 
was affigned him to enable him to purchafe books, and 
pay an amanuenfis. Saunderfon told Barlow, “ that if 
airy future trad of his Could be of any ufe to mankind, 
he would cheerfully fet about it without a penfion.” 
Boyle, however, Sent him a prefent of 50I. fenfible, no 
doubt, that, like the other royalifts, his finances could 
not be great. Upon this Saunderfon publiihed his book 
De Confcientia. 

When Charles II. was reinstated in the throne, he re¬ 
covered his profefforShip and canonry, and foon after 
was promoted to the biihopric of Lincoln. During 
the two years and a half in which he poffeffed this new 
office, he fpent a confiderablc fum in augmenting poor 
vicarages, in repairing the palace at Bugden, &c. He 
died January 29, 1662-3, * n h‘ s 76tih year. 

He was a man of great acutenefs and folid judgment. 

“ That Staid and well-weighed man Dr Saunderfon 
^fays Dr Hammond) conceives all things deliberately, 
dwells upon them difcreetly, difcerns things that differ 
exadly, paffeth his judgment rationally, and expreffes 
it aptly, clearly, and honeftly,” Being afked, what 
books he had read moil? he replied, that “ he did not 
read many books, but thofe which he did read were 
well chofen and frequently perufed.” Thefe, he faid, 
were chiefly three, Ariftotle’s Rhetoric, Aquinas’s Se- 
cunda Secunda , and Tully’s Works ; efpecially his Of¬ 
fices, which he had not read over lefs than 20 times, 
and could even, in his old age, recite without book.” 

He added, that “ the learned civilian Dr Zouch had 
written Elementa juris prudentia, which he thought he 
could alfo fay without book, and that no wife man 
could read it too often.” 

It will now be proper to give a Short account of his 
Works. X. In 1615 he publiihed Logic# Slrtis Compen¬ 
dium , which was the fyftem of lefiures he had delivered 
in the Univerfity when he was logic-reader. 2. Ser¬ 
mons, amounting in number to 36, printed in 1681, 
folio, with the author’s life by Walton. 3. Nine Cafes 
of Confidence refolved ; firft colledted in one volume, in 
1678, 8vo. 4. De juramenti obligations. This book 
was translated into English by Charles I. while a prU 
foner in the Ifle of Wight, and printed at London in 
1665, 8 vo. 5. De Olligaiione confcientia. 6. Cenfure of 
Mr Antony Afcham his book of the confufions and 
revolutions of government. 7. Pax Ecclefta concerning 
Predeftination, or the five points. 8. Epifccpacy, as 
eftabliffied by Law in England, not prejudicial to tire 
regal power, in 1661. Befides thefe, he wrote two 
Difcourfes in defence of Ufher’s writings. 

Saunderson (Dr Nicolas), was born at ThurHlone 
ia Yorkshire in 1682, and may be considered as a 
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prodigy for his application and fuccefs in mathematical Satmderfau 
literature in circumftances apparently themoft unfavour* 
able. He loft his fight by the fmall-pox before he was 
a year old. But this difafter did not prevent him from 
fearching after that knowledge for which nature had 
given him fo ardent a defire. He was initiated into 
the Greek and Roman authors at a free fchool at Pen- 
nifton. After fpendiiig fome years in the ftudy of the 
languages, his father (who had a place in the excite) 
began to teach him the common rules of arithmetic. 

He foon furpaffed his father ; and could make long and 
difficult calculations, without having any fenfible marks 
to affift his memory. At 18 he was taught the princi¬ 
ples of algebra and geometry by Richard Weft of Un* 
doorbank, Efq; who, though a gentleman of fortune, 
yet, being ftrongly attached to mathematical learning, 
readily undertook the education of fo uncommon a 
genius. Saunderfon was alfo affifted in his mathematical 
Studies by Dr Nettleton. Thefe two gentlemen read 
books to him and explained them. He was next fent 
to a private academy at Attercliff near Sheffield, where 
logic and metaphyfics were chiefly taught. But thefe 
fciences not fuiting his turn of mind, he foon left the 
academy. He lived for fome time in the country with¬ 
out any inftrudtor; but fuch was the vigour of his own 
mind, that few inilrudtions were necelfary : he only re¬ 
quired books and a reader. 

His father, befides the place he had in the excife, 
poffeffed alfo a fmall eftate; but having a numerous fa¬ 
mily to fupport, he was unable to give him a liberal 
education at one of the univerfities. Some of his friends 
who had remarked his perfpicuous and interesting man¬ 
ner of communicating his ideas, propofed that he Should 
attend the univerfity of Cambridge as a teacher of ma¬ 
thematics. This propofal was immediately put in exe¬ 
cution ; and he was accordingly conduced to Cam¬ 
bridge in his 25th year by Mr joShua Dunn, a fellow- 
commoner of Chrift’s college. Though he was not re¬ 
ceived as a member of the college, he was treated with 
great attention and refpedt. He was allowed a cham¬ 
ber, and had free accefs to the library. Mr Whiftoxl 
was at that time profeffor of mathematics; and as he 
read lediures in the way that Saunderfon intended, it was 
naturally to be firppofed he would view his projedt as 
an invasion of his office. But, inftead of meditating 
any oppof ■ 'on, the plan was no fooner mentioned to 
him than he gave his consent. Saunderfon’s reputa¬ 
tion was io 1 fpread through the univerfity. When 
his ledtures were announrrd a general curiofity was 
excited to hear fuch in.tr ■ sate mathematical fubjefl's ex¬ 
plained by a man who had been blind from his infancy. 

The fubjedtofhfi ledtures was the Principia Mathematical 
the Optics, a-J Ar.:u,netica Univerfalit of Sir Ifaac 
Newton. He vas accordingly attended by a very nu¬ 
merous audience. It will appear at firft incredible to 
many that a blind u ur Should be capable of explaining 
optics, which requires an accurate knowledge of the 
nature of light and colours ; but we muft recoiled!, 
tbit the theory of villon is taught entirely by lines, and 
is Subject to the rules of geometry. 

While thus employed in explaining the principles of 
the Newtonian p'ilofopiiy, he became known to its il- 
luftri us author He was alf> intimately acquainted 
with Halley, C >.es, De Moivre, and other eminent ma¬ 
thematicians. When Whifion was removed from his 

profeffox- 
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Saunderfon pro Mot fliip, Saunderfon was univer fully allowed to be 
the man beft qualified for the fucceflion. But to enjoy 
this .office, it was neceffary, as the ftatutes diredt, that 
he fhould be promoted to a degree. To obtain this pri¬ 
vilege the heads of the univerfity applied to their chan¬ 
cellor the duke of Somerfet, who procured the royal 
mandate to confer upon him the degree of mafter of 
arts. He was then defied Lucafian profeffor of ma¬ 
thematics in November 1711. His inauguration fpeech 
was compofed in claflical Latin, and in the ftyle of 
Cicero, with whofe works he had been much converfant. 
He now devoted his whole time to his ledtures, and the 
inftrudtion of his pupils. When George II. in 1728, 
vifited the Univerfity of Cambridge, he expreffed a de¬ 
fire to fee Profeffor Saunderfon. In compliance with 
this defire, he waited upon his majelly in the fenate- 
houfe, and was there, by the king’s command, created 
doctor of laws. He was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society in 1736. 

Saunderfon was naturally of a vigorous conftitution ; 
but having confined himfelf to a fedentary life, he at 
length became fcorbutic. For feveral years he felt a 
numbnefs in his limbs, which, in the fpring of 1739, 
brought on a mortification in his foot; and, unfortu¬ 
nately, his blood was fo vitiated by the fcurvy, that 
afliftance from medicine was not to be expedled. When 
be was informed that his death was near, he remained 
for a little fpace calm and filent; but he foon recovered 
his former vivacity, and converfed with his ufual eafe. 
He died on the 19th of April 1739, in the 57th year 
of his age, and was buried at his own requeit in the 
chancel at Box worth. 

He married the daughter of the reverend Mr Dick¬ 
ens, redlor of Boxworth, in Cambridgefhire, and by her 
had a fon and daughter. 

Dr Saunderfon was rather to be admired as a man of 
wonderful genius and affiduity, than to be loved for 
amiable qualities. He fpoke his fentiments freely of 
characters, and praifed or condemned his friends as 
well as his enemies without referve. This has been 
afcribed by fome to a love of defamation; but perhaps 
with more propriety it has been attributed by others 
to an inflexible love of truth, which urged him upon all 
occafions to fpeak the fent ^ents of his mind without 
difgtufe, md without considering whether this condudf 
would pleafe or give offence. His fentiments were 
fuppofed unfavourable to revealed religion. It isfaid,that 
he a Kged he could not know God, becaufe he was blind, 
and could not fee his works; and that, upon this, Dr 
Holmes replied, “ Lay your hand upon yourfelf, and 
the organization which you will feel in your own body 
will diflipate fo grofs an error.” On the other hand, 
we are informed, that he had defired the facrament to 
be given him on the evening before his de. th. He 
was, however, feized with a delirium, which rendered 
this impoflible, 

He wrote a fyftem of algebra, which was publifhed in 
2 volumes 4to, at London, after his death in the year 
1740, at the cxpence of the Ur.iverfity of Cambrige. 

"Tr Saunderfon invented for his own ufe a Palpable 
Arithmetic; that is, amethod of performing operations 
in arithmetic foleiy by the fenfe of touch. It confided 
of a table raifed upon a fmall frame, fo that he could 
apply his hands with equal eafe above and below. On 
this table were drawn a great number of parallel lines 


which were eroded by others at right angles; the edges Saur.derfcn 
of the table were divided by notches half an inch dif- „ II 
tantfrom one another, and between each notch there were Say , 011 ^ 3 - 
five parallels ; fo that every fquareirch was divided In¬ 
to a hundred little fquares. At each angle of the 
fquares, where the parallels interfered one another, a 
hole was made quite through the table. In each hole 
he placed two pins, a big and a fmall me. It was by 
the various arrangements of the pins that Saunderfon. 
performed his operations. A defeription of this me¬ 
thod of making calculations by his table is given under 
the article Blind, n° 38, though it is there by miftake 
Lid that it was not of his own invention. ■ 

His fenfe of touch was fo perfedf, that he could dis¬ 
cover with the greateft exadtnefs the. flighteft inequality 
of furface, and could diftinguilh in the moll finifhed 
works the fmalleft overfight in the polifh. In the ca¬ 
binet of medals at Cambridge be could fingle out the 
Roman medals with the utmoft correftnefs; he could 
alfo perceive the flighteft variation in the atmofphere. 

One day, while fome gentlemen were making obferva- 
tions on the fun, he took notice of every little cloud 
that paffed over the fun which could interrupt their 
labours. When any objedl paffed before his face, even 
though at fome diftance, he difeovered it, and could 
guefs its fize with confiderable accuracy. When he 
walked, he knew when he paffed by a tree, a wall, or a 
houfe. He made thefe diftindtions from the different 
ways his face was affedted by the motion of the air. 

His mufical ear was remarkably acute; he could uif- 
tinguilh accurately to the fifth of a note. In his youth 
he had been a performer on the flute ; and he had made 
fuch proficiency, that if he had cultivated his talents 
in this way, he would probably have been as eminent 
inmufic as he was in mathematics. He recognized net 
only his friends, but even thofe with whom he v/a» 
flightly acquainted, by the tone of their voice ; and he 
could judge with wonderful exadtnefs of the fize of any 
apartment into which he was conduced. 

SAVONA, a large, handfome, populous, and ftror.g 
tpws of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, with two cat¬ 
tles, and a bilhop’s fee. It contains feveral handfome 
churches and well-built ftrudtures. It was taken by the 
king of Sardinia in 1746,at which time it hada capacious, 
harbour ; but the people of Genoa, being afraid that it 
would hurt their own trade, choaked it up. It is feated 
on the Mediterranean fea, in a well-cultivated country, 
abounding in filk and all kinds of good fruit. E. Long. 

8. 14. N. Lat. 44. 21. 

SAVONAROLA (Jerome), a famous Italian monk, 
was born at Ferrara in 1452, and defeended of a noble 
family. At the age of 22 he affumed the habit of a 
Dominican friar, without the knowledge of his parents, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf in that order by his piety and 
ability as a preacher. Florence was the theatre where 
he chofe to appear; there he preached, confeffed, and 
wrote. He had addrefs enough to place himfelf at the 
head of the faction which oppofed the family of the 
Medici. He explained the Apocalypfe, and there found 
a prophecy which foretold the defttudtion of his oppo¬ 
nents. He predidted a renovation of the church, and 
declaimed with much feverity againft the clergy and 
the court of Rome. Alexander VI. excommunicated 
him, and prohibited him from preaching. He derided 
the anathemas of the Pope: yet he forbore preaching 
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Savonarola for fome time, and then refumed his employment with 
more applaufe than before. The Pope and the Medici 
family then thought of attacking him with his own 
weapons. Savonarola having ported up a thefis as a 
fubjedt of deputation, a Francifcan, by their inftigation, 
offered to prove it heretical. The Francifcan was fe- 
conded by his brother friars, and Savonarola by his ; 
and thus the two orders were at open war with each 
other. To fettle the difpute, and to convince their an- 
l agon ills of the fuperior fandlity of Savonarola, one of 
the Dominicans offered to walk through a fire ; and 
in order to prove his wickednefs, a Francifcan agreed 
to the fame experiment. The multitude, eager to wit- 
nefs fo extraordinary a fpeclacle, urged both parties to 
•come to a decifion ; and the magiftrates were conftrain- 
ed to give their confent. Accordingly, Saturday the 
7th of April 1498 was fixed for the trial. On that 
day the champions appeared ; but when they faw one 
another in cold blood, and beheld the wood in flames, 
they were feized with fear, and were very anxious to 
efcape by any fubterfuge the imminent danger into 
which they had rafhly thrown themfelves. The Do¬ 
minican pretended he could not enter the flames with¬ 
out the hoft in his hand. This the magiftrates obftinate- 
ly refufed to allow; and the Dominican’s fortitude was 
not put to the teft. The Francifcans incited tire mul¬ 
titude againft their opponents, who accordingly affault- 
ed their monaftery, broke open the gates which were 
fliut againft them, and entered by force. Upon this, 
the magiftrates thought it neceffary to bring Savonaro¬ 
la to trial as an impoftor. He was put to the torture, 
and examined ; and the anfwers which he gave fully 
evinced that he was both a cheat and a fanatic. He 
boafted of having frequent converfations with God, and 
found his brother friars credulous enough to believe 
him. One of the Dominicans, who had {hared in his 
iufferings, affirmed, that he faw the Holy Ghoft in the 
lhape of a dove, with feathers of gold and fiiver, twice 
in one day alight on the ihoulder of Savonarola and 
peck his err; he pretended alfo that he had violent 
combats with demons. John Francis Picus earl of Mi- 
randula, who wrote his life, aflures us, that the devils 
which infefted the convent of the Dominicans trembled 
at the fight of friar Jerome, and: that out of vexation 
they always fuppreffed fume letters of his name in pro¬ 
nouncing it. He expelled them from all the cells of 
the monaftery. When he went round the convent 
fprinkling holy water to defend the friars from the in- 
fults of the demons, it is faid the evil fpirits fpread 
thick clouds before him to prevent his palfage.—At 
length, the pope Alexander VI. fent the chief of the 
Dominicans, with bifhnp Romolino, to degrade hin» 
from holy orders, and to deliver him up to the fecular 
judges with his two fanatical affociates. They were 
condemned to be hanged and burned on the 23d May 
1498. Savonarola fubmitted to the execudon of the 
lenience with great firmnefs and devotion, and without 
uttering a word reflecting his innocence or his guilt. 
He was 46 years of age. Immediately after his death, 
his Confeflion was publifhed in his name. It contained 
many extravagancies, but nothing to deferve fo fevere 
and infamous a puniftunmt. His adherents did not fail 
to a; tribute to him the power of working miracles; and 
io ftrong a veneration had they for their chief, that they 
prcferved with pious care any parts of his body which 
they could fnatch fr.om the flames. The earl of Mirandu- 


la, the author of his life, has dc-fcribed him as an eminent 
faint. ^ He gravely informs us, that his heart was found 
in a river; and that he had a piece of it in his poffeftion, 
which had been very ufeful in curing difeaies, and ejedt- 
ing demons. He remarks, that many of his perfecutors 
came to a miferable end. Savonarola has alfo been de¬ 
fended by Father Quetif, Bzovius, Baron, and other 
religious Dominicans. 

He wrote a prodigious number of books in favour of 
religion. He has left, 1. Sermons in Italian; 2. A 
*1 reatife entitled, l*r\uynphus c rue is ,■ 3. Eruditorum Con - 
frfforum, and feveral others. His works have been pub- 
lifhed at Leyden in 6 volumes i2mo. 

SAVORY, in botany. See Satureia. 

SAVOUR. See Taste. 

SAVOY, a duchy lying between France and Italy, 
and which takes its name from the Latin Sabaadia, al¬ 
tered afterwards to Saboia, and Sabojia. 

This country was anciently inhabited by the Celtes, 
whofe defendants therein were fubdivided into the 
Aliobroges, Nantuates, Veragri, Seduni, Salafli, Cen- 

trones, Garccelli, and fom& others of inferior note_ 

Of all thefe the Aliobroges were the moft confiderable. 
The redudtion of thefe tribes, in which Julius Crefar 
had made a great progrefs, was completed under Au- 
guftus. Afterwards this country fhared the fate of the 
reft of the weftern empire, and was over-run by the 
northern barbarians. The Burgundians held it a con¬ 
fiderable time; but when or how it firft became a dif- 
tinft earldom under the prefent family, is what hiftori- 
ans are not agreed about: thus much, however, is cer¬ 
tain, that Amadasus I. who lived in the 12th century, 
was count of it. In 1416, Amadasus VIII, was cre¬ 
ated by the emperor Sigifmund duke of Savoy; and 
Vidtor Amadteus firft took the title of king of Sicily, 
and afterwards of Sardinia. See Sardinia. Savoy 
was lately conquered by the French, and added to the 
republic as the eightieth department. As this ar¬ 
rangement, though decreed by the convention to laft 
for ever, may probably be of {hort duration, we {hall 
write of the duchy as of an independent ftate. Savoy, 
then, is bounded to the fonth by France and Piedmont; 
to the north by the lake of Geneva, which feparates it 
from Switzerland; to the weft by France; and to the 
eaft by Piedmont, the Milanefe, and Switzerland ; its 
greateft length being about eighty-eight miles, and 
breadth about feventy-fix. 

As it lies among the Alps, it is full of lofty moun¬ 
tains, which in general are very barren; many of the 
higheft of them are perpetually covered with ice and 
fnow. The fummit of thofe called Montagnes M.-<u - 
dites, “ the curfed mountains,” are faid to be more 
than two Englifh miles in perpendicular height above 
the level of the lake of Geneva, and the level itfelf is 
much higher than the Mediterranean. In feme few of 
the valleys there is corn-land and pafture, and a good 
breed of cattle and mules; and along the lake of Ge¬ 
neva, and in two or three other places, a tolerable wine 
is produced. Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and 
Piedmont, over which the highway from Geneva ^to 
Turin lies, is ,as high, if not higher, than the Montagues 
Maudites ; but of all the mountains of the Alps, the 
higheft is mount Rochmelon, in Piedmont, between 
Fcitiere and Novalefe. The roads over thefe moun¬ 
tains are very tedious, difagreeable, and dangerous, 
efpecially as huge m ules of fnow, called by the Italians 

avalanches, 
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Savoy, avalanches, and fragments of rocks, frequently roll 
down into them from the impending precipices. The 
way of travelling is either in fledges, chairs, or on the 
backs of mules : in fome places the path on the bri.uk 
of the precipices is fo narrow, that there is but juft 
room for a Angle perfon to pafs. It begins to fnow on 
thefe mountains commonly about the beginning of Oc¬ 
tober. In fummer, in the months of July, Auguft, 
and September, many of them yield very fine grafs, 
■with a great variety of flowers and herbs ; and others 
box-wood, walnuts, clrefnuts, and pines. The height 
and different combinations of thefe mountains, their 
towering fummits rifing above one another, and co¬ 
vered with fnow the many catarafts or falls of water, 
the noife and rapidity of the river Arc, the froth and 
green tinflure of its water, the echoes of its numerous 
ftreams tumbling from cliff to cliff, form altogether a 
very romantic fcene. Thefe mountainous trafts, n©t- 
withftanding their height, are not altogether free from 
thunder in fummer, and are alfo much expofed to thick 
clouds, which fometimes fettle unexpedledly on them, 
and continue feveral days. There are fome wolves 
among the thickets; and they abound with hares, ru- 
picapras or chamois, and marmottes. In the lower 
parts of Savoy, there are alfo bears, wild boars, deer, 
and rabbits ; and among the defolate mountains are 
found great quantities of rock-cryftal. In the glacieres 
or ice-valleys, between the high mountains, the air is 
extremely cold, even in the months of July and Auguft. 
The furface of thefe ice-valleys looks like a fea or lake, 
which, after being agitated by fierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen all at once, interfperfed with hideous 
cracks and chafms. The noife of thefe cracks, when 
firft made by the heat of the noon day fun, and re¬ 
verberated by the furrounding rocks and mountains, is 
aftonifhing. The height of the impending mountains 
is fuch, that the fun’s rays feldom reach the ice-valleys, 
except a few hours in the middle of fummer. The 
avalanches or fnow-balls, which the leaft concuffion of 
' the air will occafion, tumble down the mountains with 
amazing rapidity, continually increafing, and carrying 
all before them. People have been taken out alive, af- 
te» being b iried feveral days under them. The moun¬ 
tainous nature of this duchy renders the plough an ufe- 
lefs : nft' ument of agriculture. The peafants break up 
the hungry foil with the pickaxe and fpade, and to im¬ 
prove it cairy up mould and dung in halkets. For the 
purpofe of preferving it from drought in the fpring and 
fummer, they cut fmall refervoirs above it, the water of 
which may he let out at will; and to prevent the earth 
from giving .^av, break the declivity of the mountains 
by bui'ding walls on the fide for its fupport, which fre¬ 
quently affume the appearance of ancient fortification, 
and aie a very pleafing deception to travellers. The 
Savoyard j carry their better fort of clieefe intoPiedmont, 
as the flavour is much efteemed there ; but they gain 
more by their (kins of bears, chamois, and bouquetins 
(a Aperies of the wild goat), or by the fale of growfe 
and pheafnnts, which they carry in great numbers to 
Turin. 

The chief livers are the Rhone, which, cn the fide 
of Geneva, feparates Savoy from France ; the Arve, 
which has fome particles of gold in its fands; the’ 
Ifere, the Seran, the Siers, and the Arc. There are 
alfo a great many lakes in this country, which yield 


plenty of fift, but none of them are very large, tr.ge- s, V r V 
ther with medicinal and reciproca ting Gringo aid l,.t 
baths. 

The language of the common people is a corrupt 
French; but the better fort, and thofe who live in ti e 
great cities, fpeak as good French as they do in Pas is- 
itfelf. 

In their temper, however, and difpofition, the Si- 
voyards refemble the Germans more than the French,, 
retaining ftill much of the old German honefty and 
fimplicity of manners, which no doubt is partly owing 
to the poverty and barrennefs of the country. To this 
alfo, joined to their 1< ngevity and the fruitfulnefs of 
their women, which are the effedls of their cheerful 
difpofition, healthy air, aflivity, temperance, and fo- 
briety, it is owing that great numbers of them are 
obliged to go abroad in queftof a livelihood,,which they 
earn, thofe at leaft who have no trades, by {flowing 
marmottes, cleaning (hoes, fweeping chimneys, and the 
like. It is faid, that there are generally about 18,000 
of them, young and old, about Paris. In fummer 
they lie in the ftreets, and in winter, forty, fifty, or 
fixty of them lodge' together in a room : they are fo 
honeft that they may be trufted to any amount. The 
children are often carried abroad in bafkets before they 
are able to walk. In many villages of Savoy there is 
hardly a man to be feen throughout the year, excepting 
a month or two. Thofe that have families generally 
fet out and return about the fame feafon, when their 
wives commonly lie in, and they never fail to bring 
home fome part of their fmall earnings. Some of them 
are fuch confummate mafters of economy, that they 
fet up {hops and make fortunes, and others return home 
with a competency for the reft of their days. An old 
man is often difpatched with letters, little prefents, and 
fome money, from the younger fort, to their parents 
and relations, and brings back with him frefh colonies, 
letters, meffages, and news. The cultivation of their 
grounds, and the reaping and gathering in of the har- 
veft and vintage, are generally left to the women and 
children ; but all this is to be underftood of the mourn 
tainous parts cf Savoy. Great numbers of the moun¬ 
taineers of both fexes are faid to be lame and deformed ; 
and they are much fubjedt to a kind of wens, which, 
grow about their throats, and very much disfigure them, 
efpecially the women ; but that is the only inconvenience 
they feel from them. 

The nobility of Savoy, and the other dominions of 
the king of Sardinia, labour under great hard (hips and 
reftridtions, unheard of in other countries, which we 
have not room here to particularize. A minute account 
of them will be found in Mr Keyfler’s Travels. In ftiort, 
the king has left neither liberty, power nor much pro¬ 
perty, to any but himfelf and the clergy, whofe over¬ 
grown wealth he has alfo greatly curtailed. 

No other religion is profeffed or tolerated in Savoy 
but that of the church of Rome. The decrees, how¬ 
ever, of the council of Trent are not admitted ; nor 
are the churches afylums for malefadfors. 

This duchy is divided into thofe of Chablais, Gene,, 
vois, and Savoy Proper, the coumies of Tarantaifie and 
Maurienne, and the barony of Faucigny. 

SAURIN (James), a celebrated preacher, was born 
at Nifmes in 1677, and was the fon of a proleftant law¬ 
yer of confiderable eminence. He applied to his ftudies 

vi'.b 
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Sauna, with great fuccefs; but at length being captivated with 
a military life, he relinquifhed them for the profeffion 
of arms. In 1694 he made a campaign as a cadet in 
lord Galloway’s company, and foon afterwards obtained 
a pair of colours in the regiment of colonel Renault 
which ferved in Piedmont. But the duke of Savoy hav- 
ing made peace with France, he returned to Geneva, 
and refumed the ftudy of philofopby and theology un¬ 
der Turretin and other profeffors. In 1700 he vifited 
Holland, then went to England, where he remained for 
feveral years, and married. In 1705 he returned to the 
Hague, where he fixed his refidence, and preached with 
the moll unbounded applaufe. To an exterior appear¬ 
ance highly prepoffeffing, he added a ftrong harmonious 
voice. The fublime prayer which he recited before 
his fermon was uttered in a manner highly affedliag. 
Nor was the attention excited by the prayer diffipated 
by the fermon : all who heard it were charmed ; and 
thole who came with an intention to criticife, were car¬ 
ried along with the preacher and forgot their defign. 
Saurin had, however, one fault in his delivery ; he 
did not manage his voice with fufficient Ikill. He ex- 
haufted himfelf fo much in his prayer and the begin¬ 
ning of his fermon, that his voice grew feeble towards 
the end of the fervice. His fermons, efpecially thofe 
publiflied during his life, are diftinguifhed for juftnefs 
of thought, force of reafoning, and an eloquent unaf- 
fefted ftyle. 

The firft time that the celebrated Abaddie heard him 
preach, he exclaimed, “ Is it an angel or a man who 
i'peaks ?” Saurin died on the 30th of December, 1730, 
aged 53 years. 

He wrote, x. Sermons, which were publiflied in 12 
vols 8vo and 12mo; fome of which difplay great genius 
and eloquence, and others arecompofed with negligence. 
One may obferve in them the imprecations and the aver- 
fion which the Calvinifts of that age were wont to utter 
againft the Roman Catholics. Saurin was, rrotwith- 
ftanding, a lover of toleration: and his fentiments on 
this fubjedt gave great offence to fome of his fanatical 
brethren, who attempted to obfcure his merit, and em¬ 
bitter his life. They found fault with him becaufe 
he did not call the pope Antichrift, and the Romifh 
church the whore of Babylon. But thefe prophetic me¬ 
taphors, however applicable they may be, were certainly 
not intended by the benevolent religion of Jefus to be 
bandied about as terms of reproach ; which would teach 
thofe to rail who ufe them, and irritate, without con¬ 
vincing, thofe to whom they were applied. 

Saurin, therefore, while he perhaps interpreted thefe 
metaphors in the fame way with his oppofers, difcovered 
more of the moderation of the Chriftian fpirit. Five 
volumes of his fermons were publiflied in his life, the 
reft have been added fince his deceafe. 

2. Difcouife-s Hiftorical, Critical, and Moral, on the 
moft memorable Events of the Old and New Tcftament. 
This is his greateft and moft valuable work. It was 
printed firft in two volumes folio. As it was left unfi- 
niftied, Beaufobre and Roques undertook a continua¬ 
tion of it, and increafed it to four volumes. It is full 
c>f learning : it is indeed a colledlion of the opinions of 
the beft author's, both Chriftian and Heathen ; of the 
philofophers, hiftorians, and critics, in every fubjedt 
which the author examines. 3. The State of Chriftiani- 
ty in France, 1725, 8vo. In this book he difcuffes 
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many important points of controverfy, and calls in Saurin. 
quellion the truth of the miracle faid to be performed “ 

on La Foffe at Paris. 4, An Abridgment of Chriftian 
Theology and Morality, in the form of a Catecliifm, 

1722, 8vo. He afterwards publiflied an abridgment 
of this work. 

A Differtation which he publiflied on the Expedi¬ 
ency of fometimes difguifing the Truth, raifed a rn alti¬ 
tude of enemies againft him. In this difcourfehis plan 
was, to ftate the arguments of thofe who affirm that, in 
certain cafes it is lawful to dif^uife truth, and the an- 
fwers of thofe who maintain the contrary. He does 
not determine the queftion, but feems, however, to in¬ 
cline to the firft opinion. He was immediately attacked 
by feveral adverfaries, and a long controvery enfued ; 
but his dodtrines and opinions were at length publicly 
approved of by the fynods of Campen and of the Hague. 

The fubjedt of .this controverfy has long been agitated, 
and men of equally good principles have fupported op- 
pofite fides. It would certainly be a dangerous maxim 
that falfliood can ever be lawful. There may, indeed, 
be particular cafes, when the motives to it are of fuch 
a nature as to di-minifh its criminality in a high degree; 
but to leffen its guilt is a very different thing from juf- 
fcifying it by the laws of morality. 

Saurin (Jofeph), a geometrician of the academy of 
Sciences at Paris, was born at Courtoufon in the prin¬ 
cipality of Orange, in 1659. His father, who was a 
minifter at Grenoble, was his firft preceptor. He made 
rapid progrefs in his ftudies, and was admitted minifter 
of Eure in Dauphiny when very young: but having 
made ufe of feme violent expreflions in one of his fer¬ 
mons, he was obliged to quit France in 1683. He re¬ 
tired to Geneva, and thence to Berne, where he obtain¬ 
ed a confiderable living. He was fcarcely fettled in his 
new habitation, when fome theologians raifed a perfe¬ 
ction againft him. Saurin, hating controverfy, and 
difgufted with Switzerland, where his talents were en¬ 
tirely concealed, repaired to Holland. He returned 
foon after to France, and furrendered himfelf into the 
hands of Boffuet bifhop of Meaux, who obliged him to 
make a recantation of his errors. This event took 
place in 1690. His enemies, however, fufpedted bis 
iincerity in the abjuration which he had made. It was 
a general opinion, that the defire of cultivating fcience 
in the capital of France had a greater effedt in pro¬ 
ducing this change than religion. Saurin, however, 
fpeaks of the reformers with great afperity, and con¬ 
demns them for going too far. “ Deceived in my 
opinions concerning the rigid iyftem of Calvin, I no 
longer regarded that reformer in any other light but 
as one ot thofe extravagant geniufes who are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. Such appeared to me in 
general the founders of the reformation; and that juft 
idea which I have now obtained of their charadter has 
enabled me to Brake off a load of prejudices. I faw in 
moft of the articles which have feparated them from ns, 
fuch as the invocation of faint?, the worfhrp of images, 
the diftinflion of meats, Sec. that they had much exag¬ 
gerated the inevitable abufes of the people, and imputed 
thefe to the Romilh church, as if fondtioned by its 
dodtrines. Befides, that they have mifreprefented thofe 
dodtrines which were not connedted with any abufe. 

One thing which furprifed me much when my eyes be¬ 
gan to open, was the falfe idea, though in appearance 
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Sj-urin full of refpe a, for the word of God, which the reform- 
II ers entertained of the peifeflion and perfpicuity of the 
Sauvagefia. j^y Scriptures, and the manifeft mifmterpretatjon of 
paffages which they bring to fupport that idea (for that 
mifinterpretation is a point which can be proved). Two 
or three articles flill raifed fome obje&ions in my mind 
againft the Romifh church ; to wit, Tranfubftantiation, 
the adoration of the facrament, and the infallibility of 
the church. The adoration of the facrament I confi- 
dered as idolatry, and, on that account, removed from 
her communion. But foon after, the Expedition of the 
bifhop of Meaux, a work which can never be fufficiently 
admired, and his Treatife concerning changes, reverfed 
all my opinions, and rendered me an enemy to the Re¬ 
formation.” It is faid alfo, that Saurin appeafed his con- 
fcience by reading Poiret’s Cojtationes rationales . This 
book is written with a view to vindicate the church of 
Rome from the charge of idolatry. 

If it was the love of diftin£tion that induced Saurin to 
return to the Romifh church, he was not difappointed ; 
for he there met with protection and fupport. He was 
favourably received by Louis XIV. obtained a penfion 
from him, and was treated by the Academy of Sciences 
with the moft flattering refpect. At that time (1717)* 
geometry formed his principal occupation. He adorn¬ 
ed the Journal des Savons with many excellent treadles; 
and he added to the memoirs of the Academy many 
interefting papers. Thefe are the only works which he 
has left behind him. He died at Paris on the 29th De¬ 
cember 1737, in his 78th year, of a fever. He married 
a wife of the family of Croufas in Switzerland, who bore 
him a fon, Bernard Jofeph, diftinguifhed as a writer for 
the theatre. 

Saurin was of a bold and impetuous fpirit. He had 
that lofty deportment which is generally miftaken for 
pride. His philofophy was auftere; his opinions of 
men were not very favourable ; and he often delivered 
them in their prefence : this created him many enemies. 
His memory was attacked after his deceafe. A letter 
was printed in the Mercure SuijJ'e, faid to be written by 
Saurin from Paris, in which he acknowledges that he 
had committed feveral crimes which deferved 'death. 
Some Calvinift minifters publifbed in 1757 two or three 
pamphlets to prove the authenticity of that letter; but 
Voltaire made diligent enquiry not only at the place 
where Saurin had been difeharging the facerdotal office, 
but at the Deans of the clergy of that department. 
They all exclaimed again (Van imputation fo opprobrious. 
It mud not, however, be concealed, that Voltaire, in 
the defence which he has publifbed in his general hiftory 
of Saurin’s conduit, leaves fome unfavourable impref- 
fions upon the reader's mind. Pie infinuate', that Sau- 
3 in fr.crificed his religion to his intereft ; that he prayed 
upon Bofluet, who believed he had converted a clergy¬ 
man; when he had only given a little fortune to a pbr- 
lofophcr. 

SAURURUS, in botany : A genus of the tetragy- 
nia order, belonging to the heptandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the fecond or¬ 
der, Piperita. The calyx is a catkin, with ur.iflorous 
feales : there is no corolla; there are four germina, and 
four monofpermous berries. 

SAUVAGESIA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking with tiicfe 
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of which the order is doubtful. The corolla Is penta* S.m-ntr 
petalous and fringed ; the calyx pentaphyllous; the nec- ^ 
tarium the fame, having its leaves placed alternately 
with the pitals ; the capfule unilocular. 

SAUVEUR (Jofeph), an eminent French mathe¬ 
matician, born at La Fleche in 1658. He was abso¬ 
lutely dumb until he was feven years of age ; and even 
then his organs of fpeech did not difengage themfelvea 
fo freely, but that he was ever after obliged to fpeak- 
with great deliberation. Mathematics were the only 
ftudies he had any relifh for, and thefe he cultivated 
with extraordinary fuccefs; fo that he commenced 
teacher at 20 years of age, and was fo foon in vogue, 
that he had prince Eugene for his fcholar. He was 
made mathematical profeflor in the royal college in 
1686 ; and fen years after was admitted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He died in 1716; and his 
writings, which confift rather of detached papers than 
of connected treatifes, are all inlerted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences. He was twice married ; 
and by the laft wife had a fon, who, like himfelf, was 
dumb for the firft feven years of his life. 

SAW, an inftrument which ferves to cut into pieces 
feveral folid matters; as wood, ftone, ivory, Sec. 

The beft favvs are of tempered fteel ground bright 
and fmooth : thofe of iron are only hammer-hardened; 
hence the firft, befides their being differ, are likewife 
found fmoother than the laft. They are known to be 
well hammered by the ftiff bending of the blade ; and 
to be well and evenly ground, by their bending equally 
in a bow. 

SAw-fiJh. See Pjiistis. 

SAXE (Maurice count of), was born the 13th Oc¬ 
tober 1696. He was the natural fon of Frederic A11- 
guftus II. ele&or of Saxony, and king of Poland, 
and of the countefs of Konigfmarc, a Swedifh lady, 
celebrated both for her wit and beauty. He was edu¬ 
cated along with Frederic Auguftus theeleftoral prince, 
afterwards king of Poland. His infancy announced the 
future warrior. Nothing could prevail on him to apply 
to his ftudies but the promife of being allowed, after he 
had finifhed his tafk, to mount on horfe-back or exercifc 
himfelf with arms. 

He ferved his firft campaign in the army commanded 
by prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, when 
only twelve years old. He fignalized himfelf at the. 
fieges of Tournay and Mens, and particularly at the 
battle of Malplaquet. In the evening of that memo¬ 
rable day, he was heard to fay, “ I’m content with my 
day’s work.” During the campaign of 1710, prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough made many 
public encomiums on his merit. Next year the young 
count accompanied the king of Poland to the fiege of 
Stralfund, the ftrongeft place in Pomerania, and dis¬ 
played the greateft intrepidity. He fwam acrofs the 
river in fight of the enemy, with a piftol in his hand. 

His valour flione nolefs confpicuous on the bloody day 
of Gaedelbufck, where he commanded a regiment of 
cavalry. He had a borfe killed under him, after he 
had three times rallied his regiment, and led them on 
to the charge. 

Soon after that campaign, his mother prevailed on 
him to marry the countefs of.Lubin, a lady both rich 
and beautiful. This union kited but a fhort time. In 
17 r r, the count procured a cl.'Ablution of the marriage ; 
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Saxe. a ftep of which he afterwards repented. The countefs 
' 1-7 left him with regret; but this did not prevent her from 
marrying foon after. The count of Saxe was too fond 
of pleafure and variety to fubmit to the duties which 
marriage impofes. In themidft, however, of the plea- 
fures in which he fometimes indulged, he never loft 
fight of his profeffion. He carried along with him 
wherever he went a library of military books; and even 
when he feemed moft taken up with his pleafures, he 
never failed to fpend an hour or two in private ftudy. 

In 1717 he went to Hungary, where the emperor had 
an army of 15,000 men under the command of prince 
Eugene. Young count Saxe was prefent at the fiege of 
Belgrade, and at a battle which the prince gained over 
the Turks. On his return to Poland in 1718, he was 
made a knight of the golden eagle. 

The wars in Europe being concluded by the treaties 
of Utrecht and Poflarowitz, count Saxe went to France. 
He had always profeffed a partiality for that country. 
French, indeed, was the only foreign language which 
during his infancy he was willing to iearn. He {pent his 
whole time during the peace in ftudying mathematics, 
fortification, and mechanics, fciences which exaftly fuit- 
ed his genius. The mode of exercifing troops had ftruck 
his attention when very young. At 16 he invented a 
new exercife, which was taught in Saxony with the 
greateft fuceefs. Having obtained a regiment in France 
in 1722, he formed it himfelf according to his new plan. 
From that moment the Chevalier Foliar, an excellent 
judge of military talents, predicted that he would be a 
great man. 

In 1726 the States of Courland chofe him for their 
fovereign. But both Poland and Ruffia rofe in arms 
to oppofe him. The Czarina wifhed to beftow the 
duchy on Menzikoff, a happy adventurer, who from a 
paftry-cook’s boy became a general and a prince. Menzi¬ 
koff fent 800 Ruffians to Milan, where they befieged 
the new-chofen duke in his palace. Count Saxe, who 
had only 60 men, defended himfelf with aftonifhing in¬ 
trepidity. The fiege was railed, and the Ruffians obliged 
to retreat. Soon after he retired to Ufmaiz, and pre¬ 
pared to defend his people againft the two hoftile na¬ 
tions. Here he remained with only 300 men, till the 
Ruffian general approached at the head of 4000 to 
force his retreat. That general invited the count to a 
conference, during which he intended to furprife him, 
and take him prifoner. The count, informed of the 
plot, reproached him for his bafenefs, and broke up the 
conference. About this time he wrote to France for men 
and money. Mademoifelle le Couvreur, a famous a< 5 trefs, 
pawned her jewels and plate, and fent him the film of 
40,000 livres. This aftrefs had formed his mind for 
the fine arts. She had made him read the greater part 
of the French poets, and given him a tafte for the 
theatre, which he retained even in the camp. The 
count, unable to defend himfelf againft Ruffia and Po¬ 
land, was obliged in the year 1729 to leave his new do¬ 
minions, and retire into France. It is faid that Anne 
Iwanowa, du chefs dowager of Courland, and fecond 
daughter of the- czar Iwan Alexiowitz, had given him 
hopes of marriage, and abandoned him at that time 
becaufe fhe defpaired of fixing his wavering paffion.— 
This inconftancy loft him not only Courland, but the 
throne of Ruffia itfelf, which that Princefs afterwards 
filled. 


Count Saxe, thus ftript of his territories, devoted Saxe, 
himfelf for fome time to the ftudy of mathematics. He 
compofed alfo, in 13 nights, and during the intervals 
of an ague, his Reveries , which he corrected afterwards. 

This book is written in an incorredt but forcible ftyle ; 
it is full of remarks both new and profound, and is 
equally ufeful to the foldier and the general. 

The death of the king of Poland his father, in 173 3, 
kindled a new war in Europe. His brother, the eledtor 
of Saxony, offered him the command of all his forces, 
but he preferred the French fervice, and repaired to the 
marechal of Berwick’s army, which was encamped on 
the Rhine. “ Count,” faid that general, who was 
preparing to attack the enemy’s entrenchments at Et- 
linghen, “ I was going to fend for 3000 men, but your 
arrival is of more value than theirs.” When the attack 
began, the count, at the head of a regiment of grena¬ 
diers, forced the enemy’s lines, and by his bravery de¬ 
cided the vidtory. He behaved at the fiege of Philipf- 
burgh with no lefs intrepidity. For thefe fervices he 
was, in 1734, rewarded with the rank of lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral. Peace was concluded in 1736 ; but the death of 
Charles VI. emperor of Germany kindled a new waral- 
moft immediately. 

Prague was befieged by the count of Saxe in 1741, 
near the end of November, and taken the fame month 
by affault. The conqueft of Egra followed that of 
Prague. It was taken a few days after the trenches were 
opened. This fuccefs gave fo much joy to the Emperor, 
Charles VII. that he wrote a congratulatory letter to 
the conqueror with his own hands. 

In 1744 he was made marechal of France, and com¬ 
manded a part of the French army in Flanders. During, 
that campaign he difplayed the greateft military con¬ 
duit. Though the enemy was fuperior in number, he 
oblerved their motions fo fkilfully that they could do 
nothing. 

In January 1745, an alliance was concluded at War- 
fovia between the queen of Hungary, the king of 
England, and the States of Holland. The ambaffador 
of the States General, meeting marechal Saxe one day 
at Verfailles, afked his opinion of that treaty. “ I 
think (fays he), that if the kingtmy mailer would give 
me an unlimited commiffion, I would read the original 
at the Hague before the end of the year.” This anfwer 
was not a bravado ; the marechal was capable of per- 
forming it. 

He went foon after, though exceedingly ill, to take 
the command of the French army in the Low Coun¬ 
tries. A gentleman, feeing the feeble condition in 
which he left Paris, afked him how he could in that fi- 
tuation undertake fo great an enterprife l “ The queftion 
(replied he) is not about living, but fetting our.”—. 

Soon after the opening of the campaign, the battle of 
Fontenoy was fought. Marechal Saxe was at the point 
of death, yet he caufed himfelf to be put into a litter,., 
and carried round all the polls. During the aft ion he 
mounted on horfeback, though he was fo very weak 
that his attendants dreaded every moment to fee hiros. 
expire. The vidtory of Fontenoy, owing entirely to his 
vigilance and capacity, was followed by the reduction 
of Tournay, Bruges, Ghent, Oudenarde, Offend, Atb. 
and Bruflels : this laft city was taken on the 28th Febru¬ 
ary 1746; and very foon after the king fent to the rnare- 
cbal a letter of naturalization, conceived in the moft 
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Sate. flattering terms. The fucceeding campaigns gained 
him additional honours. After the vidtory of Raucous, 
which he gained on the 1 ith Odtober 1746, the king of 
France made him a prefent of fix pieces of camion. He 
was,on the 12th of January of the following year,created 
marechal of all the French armies, and, in 1748, com¬ 
mander-general of all thofe parts of the Netherlands 
which were lately conquered. 

Holland now began to tremble for her fafety, Mae- 
ftricht and Bergen-op-Zoom had already fallen, and no¬ 
thing but misfortunes feemed to attend the further pro- 
fecution of the war. The States General, therefore, of¬ 
fered terms of peace, which were accepted, and a 
treaty concluded on the 18th Oftober 1748. 

Marechal Saxe retired to Chambord, a country feat 
which the king of France had given him. Some time 
after he went to Berlin, where the king of Pruffia re¬ 
ceived him as Alexander would have received Caefar.— 
On his return to France, he fpent his time among men 
of learning, artifts, and philofophers. Fie died of a fever, 
on the 30th November 1750, at the age of 54. 

Some days before his death, talking to M. Senac his 
phyfician about his life, “ It has been (fays he) an 
excellent dream.” He was remarkably careful of the 
lives of his men. One day a general officer was pointing 
out to him a poll which would have been of great ufe. 
11 It will only coft you (fays he) a dozen grenadiers.” 
“ That would do very well,” replied the marechal, 
e ‘ were it only a dozen lieutenant-generals.” 

It was impoffible for marechal Saxe, the natural 
brother of the king of Poland, eledted fovereign of 
Courland, and poflefled of a vigorous and reftlefs ima¬ 
gination, to be deftitute of ambition. He conftantly 
entertained the notion that he would be a king. After 
iofing the crown of Ruffia by his inconftancy in love, he 
formed, it is faid, the projedt of alfembling the Jews, 
and of being the fovereign of a nation which for 1700 
years had neither poflefled chief nor country. When 
this chimerical idea could not be realized, he call his 
eyes upon the kingdom of Corfica. After failing in 
this projedl alfo, he was bufily employed in planning a 
fettlement in fome part of America, particularly Brazil, 
when death furprifed him. 

He had been educated and died in the Lutheran re¬ 
ligion. “ It is a pity (faid the queen of France, when 
Ihe heard of his death) that we cannot fay a Angle 
De profundis (prayer fir the dead) for a man who has 
made us fing fo many Te Deums.” All France la-t 
mented his death. 

, By his will, which is dated at Paris, March t, 1748, 
he diredted that his body fiiould be buried in quicklime : 
u that nothing (fays he) may remain of me in this 
world but the remembrance of me among my friends.” 
Thefe orders, however, were not complied with ; for 
his body was embalmed, put into a leaden coffin, w hich 
was inclofed in another of copper, and this covered 
with one of wood, bound about with iron. His heart 
was put into a filver giit box, and his entrails into an¬ 
other coffin. Louis XV. wasat the charge of his funeral. 
By his order his corpfe was interred w ith great pomp 
and fplendor in the Lutheran church of St Thomas, at 
Strafburgh, on the 8th of February 1751. 

The marechal was a man of ordinary ftature, of a 
rob^ft^onftitution, and extraordinary ftrength. To an 


afpedt, noble, warlike, and mild, he joined the excel¬ 
lent qualities of the heart. Affable in his manners, 
and difpofed to fympathize with the unfortunate, his 
generofity fometimes carried him beyond the limits of 
his fortune. On his death-bed he reviewed the errors 
of his life with remorfe, and expreffed much peni¬ 
tence. 

The beft edition of his Reveries was printed at Pa¬ 
ris 1757, in 2 vols 4m. It was compared with the 
greateft attention with the original manufcript in the 
king’s library. It is accompanied with many defigns 
exactly engraved, and a life of the author. The Life 
of marechal Saxe was written by M. d’Efpagnac, 2 vols. 
i2mo. Thisbiftory is written in the panegyrical ftyle. 
The author is, however, impartial enough to remark, 
that in the three battles upon which the reputation of 
marechal Saxe is founded, he engaged in the mod fa¬ 
vourable circumftances. “ Never did a general (fays 
he) ftand in a more advantageous fituation. Honoured 
with the confidence of the king, he was not reftrained 
in any of his projects. He always commanded a nume¬ 
rous army: his foldiers were fteady, and his officers 
poflefled of great merit.” 

SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage, in botany : A. genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to thedecandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulents. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla pentapetalous ; the capfule biroftrated, uni¬ 
locular, and polyfpermous. 

There are 38 fpecies; of which the mod remarkable 
are, 1. The granulata, or white faxifrage, which grows 
naturally in the meadows in many parts of England. 
The roots of this plant are like grains of corn, of a 
reddilh colour without; from which arife kidney (haped 
hairy leaves, Handing upon pretty long footftalks.— 
The ftalks are thick, a foot high, hairy, and furrowed: 
thefe branch out from the bottom, and have a fewfmall 
leaves like thofe below, which fit clofe to the ftalk : the 
flowers terminate the ftalk, growing in fmall clufters ; 
they have five white petals,inclofing ten (lamina and the 
two ftyles. There is a variety of this with double 
flowers, which is very ornamental. 2. The pyramidata, 
with a pyramidal ftalk, grows naturally on the moun¬ 
tains of Italy. The leaves are tongue-lhaped, gathered 
into heads, rounded at their points, and have cartilagi¬ 
nous and fawed borders. The ftalk riles two feet and 
a half high, branching out near the ground, forming a 
natural pyramid to the top. The flowers have five white 
wedge-fhaped petals, and ten (lamina, placed circularly 
the length offhe tube, terminated by roundilh purple 
fummits. When thefe plants are ftrong, they produce 
very large pyramids of flowers, which make a fine ap¬ 
pearance. 3. The pundlata, commonly called Lendon 
pride, or nonc-fo-pretty, grows naturally on the Alps, 
and alfo in great plenty on a mountain of Ireland called 
Mangerton, in the county of Kerry in that ifland. The 
roots of this are perennial; the leaves are oblong, oval, 
and placed circularly at bottom. They have broad, 
flat, furrowed footftalks, and are deeply crenated at 
their edges, which are white. The ftalk rifes a foot 
high, is of a purple colour, (tiff, (lender, and hairy. 
It fends out from the fide on the upper part feveral 
fhort footftalks, which are terminated by white flowers 
fpotted w ith red. 4- Tire oppofitifolia, grows natural- 
4 R 2 If 
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‘•no, ly on die Alps, Pyrenees, and Helvetian mountains: It 
x_Ti' >X . 0 —£ ' 1S a ‘*'° ^ oua ^ P rett y plentifully growing upon Inglebo- 
rough hill in Yorkshire, Snowdon in Wales, and fame 
other places. It is a perennial plant, with Italics trail¬ 
ing upon the ground, and are feldom more than two 
inches long, garniftted with fmall oval leaves {landing 
oppofite, which lie over one another like the fcales of 
fifh: they are of a brown-green colour, and have a re- 
-femblance of heath. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, of a deep blue ; and thus make a 
pretty appearance during their continuance, which is 
great part of March and the beginning of April. All 
thefe fpecies are eafily propagated by offsets, or by part¬ 
ing; their roots. 

SAXO Grammaticus, defcended from an illuftrious 
Ceze’sTra- Danila ( a) family, was born about the middle of the 12th 
vels into century. Stephens, in his edition of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
Denmark, printed at Sorce, indubitably proves, that he mud have 
been alive in 1156, but cannot afcertain the exaCt place 
and time of his birth. See Stephens’s Prolegomena to the 
Notes on Saxo-Grammaticus, p. 8, to 24; alfo Hol- 
feerg, vol. i. p. 269.; and Mallet’s North. Antiq. vol. i. 
p. 4. On account of his uncommon learning, Saxo, 
was difti'nguifhed by the name of Grammaticus. He was 
provoft of the cathedral church of Rofkild, and warm¬ 
ly patronized by the learned and warlike Abfalon, the 
celebrated archbifhop of Lunden, at whofe inftigation 
he wrote the Hiftory of Denmark. His epitaph, a dry 
panegyric in bad Latin verfe*, gives no account of the 
era of his death, which happened, according to Ste¬ 
phens, in 1204. His hiftory, confifting of 16 books, 
begins from the earlieft account of the Danifh annals, 
and concludes with the year 1186. According to the 
Holberg. opinion of an accurate writer, the firft part, which re¬ 
lates to the origin of the Danes, and the reigns of the 
ancient kings, is full of fables ; but the eight laft books, 
and particularly thofe which regard the events o{ his 
qwn limbs, deferve the utmoft credit. He wrote in 
Latin; the ftyle, if we confider the barbarous age in 
which he flouriftied, is in general extremely elegant, but 
rather too poetical for hiftory". Mallet, in his Hiftoire 
de Damemarc, vol. i. p. 18:, fays, “ that Sperling, a 
writer of great erudition, has proved, in contradiction 
to the affertions of Stephens and others, that Saxo- 
Grammaticus was fecretary to Abfalon; and that the 
Saxo provoft of Rofkild was another perfon, and lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German 
empire, an electorate, and a duchy of the feme. The 
lower circle is bounded to the fouth by the circle of Up¬ 
per Saxony, and a part of that of the Upper Rhine ; 
to the north, by the duchy of Slefwjck, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, and the Baltic ; to the weft, by. 
the circle of Weftphalia and the north fea ; and to the 
eaft by the circle of Upper Saxony. The ftates be¬ 
longing to it are the dukes and princes of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenburg, Wolfen- 
buttle, Halberftadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen¬ 
burg- Gultro, Holftein-Gluckftadt, Holftein-Gottof, 


Hildelheim, Saxe-Lawenburg; the archbifnopric of Saxony. 
Lubeck; the principalities of Schwerin, Ratzeburg, 
Blankenburg, Ranzaa; the Imperial cities of Lubeck, 

Gotzlar, Muhihaufen, Nordhaufen, Hamburg, and 
Bremen. The dukes of Bremen and Magdeburg are 
alternately directors and fummr nine; princes; but, ever 
fince the year 1.682, the diets which ufed generally to 
be held at Brunfwick or Lunenburg have been difcon- 
tinued. Towards the army of the empire, which, by 
a decree of the empire in 1681, was fettled at 40,000 
men, this circle was to furnilh 1322 horfemen and 2707 
foot; and of the 300,000 florins granted to the impe¬ 
rial chelj in 1707, its quota was 31,271 florins; both 
which afleffmentsare the feme with thofe of Upper Sax. 
ony, Burgundy, Swabia, and Weftphalia. This circle 
at prefent nominates only two affeflors in the chamber- 
judicatory of the empire, of one of which the elector of- 
Brunfwick-Lunenburg has the nomination, who mult be 
a Lutheran, and. is the ninth in rank. The inhabitants 
of this circle are almoft all Lutherans. 

The circle of Upper Saxony is bounded by that of 
Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and Lower Saxony 5 and 
alfo by the Baltic fea, Pruffia, Poland, Silefia, Lufatia, 
and Bohemia. It is of great extent, and contains the 
following ftates, viz. the electors of Saxony and Bran¬ 
denburg, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Eifenach, Saxe-Cobourg,; 
Saxe-Gotba, Saxe Altenburg, Saxe-Querfurt, the Hi¬ 
ther and Farther Pomerania, Camin, Anhalt, Quidlen- 
burg, Gerurode, Walkenried,Schwarzburg,Sonderfhau- 
fen, Schwarzburg- Rudolftadr, Mansfeld, Stolberg, Bar- 
by, the counts of Reuflen, and the counts of Schonberg. 

No diets have been held in this circle fince the year 1683. 

The elector of Saxony has always been the foie fummon- 
iog prince and director of it. Moft of the inhabitants 
prolefs the Proteftant religion. When the whole empire 
furniflies 40,000 men, the quota of this circle is 1322 
horfe and 2707 foot. Of the 300,000 florins granted 
by the empire in 1707, it contributed only 31,271 flo¬ 
rins, 28 kruitzers, being rated no higher than thofe of 
Weftphalia, Lower Saxony, Swabia, and Burgundy, 
though it is much larger. Agreeable to a refolutkn, 
and regulation in 1634, this circle nominates now only 
two affeflors of the chamber-court. 

The electorate coniifts of the duchy of Saxony, the 
greateft part of the margravate of Meiffen, a part of 
the Vogtland, and the noithern half of the landgravate 
of Thuringia. The Lufatias alfo, and a part of. the 
country of Henneberg, belong to it, but are no part 
of this circle. The foil of the electoral dominions lying 
in this circle is in general exceeding rich and fruitful, 
yielding corn, fruits, and pulfe in abundance, together 
with hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, anifeed, wild faffron, 
wood ; and in feme places woad, wine, coals, porcelain 
clay, terra figillata, fullers earth, fine Anver, various 
forts of beautiful marble, ferpentine ftone, and almoft 
all the different fpecies of precious {tones. Sulphur al¬ 
fo, alum, vitriol, fand, and free-ftone, falt-fprings, am¬ 
ber, turf, cinnabar, quickfilver, antimony, bifmuth, arfe-. 
nic, cobalt, and other minerals, are found in it. This 

country,. 


(a) Some authors have erroneoufly conjectured, from his name Saxo, that he was born in Saxony ; but Saxe 
was no uncommon appellation among the ancient Danes., See Olaus Wormius Monument a Danica, p. x 86, and. 
■Stephens’s Pro'egomena , p. 10,. 
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Saxony, country, befides the above articles, contains likewife va- 
luable mines of filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron ; and 
abounds in many places with horned cattle, fheep, horfes, 
and venifon. The principal rivers by which it is water¬ 
ed are the Elbe, the Schwerze-Elfter, the Mulde, the 
Saale, the Unftrut, the Weiffe-Elfter, and the Pieiffe. 
Thefe rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, abound 
in fifh ; and in the White-Elller are found beautiful 
pearls. This electorate is extremely well cultivated and 
inhabited, and is laid to include about 250 great and 
fmall towns, upwards of 5000 villages, 196 royal ma¬ 
nors, and near as many royal cables, befides private 
eftates, and comnianderies. The provincial diets here 
contill of three claffes. The fir ft is compofed of the 
prelates, the counts, and lords, and the two univerfities 
of Leipfic and Wittenberg. To the fecond belong the 
nobility in general, immediate or mediate, that is, fuch 
as ftand immediately under the fief-chancery or the au- 
lic judicatories, and fuch as are immediately under the 
jurifdiftion of the amtman. The third ciafs is formed 
of the towns in general. The general provincial diets 
are ordinarily held every fix years ; but there are others 
called JtleQion diets, which are convened commonly 
every two years. We would here obferve, that not on¬ 
ly thefe diets, but thofe in moft of the other ftates of 
Germany, are at prefent extremely infignificant and un¬ 
important, retaining little more than the fhadow of their 
former power and privileges; for even the petty princes, 
though they depend upon their more potent neighbours, 
and mull be careful not to give them any umbrage, are 
almoft as abfolute in their refpe&ive territories as the 
grand feignior himfelf. As to religion, it was in this 
country that the reformation took its rife in the 16th 
century, to which it hath ever fince adhered, according 
* See Re- to the doChines of Luther*. The two late electors, 
formation, when they embraced Popery in order to qualify them- 
n° 8. felves to be eleCled kings of Poland, gave the moft fo- 
lemn aflurances to their people, that they would invio¬ 
lably maintain the eftablifhed religion and its profefTors 
in the full and free enjoyment of all their ecclefiaftical 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives whatfoever, in regard 
to churches, worfhip, ceremonies, ufages, univerfities, 
fchools, benefices, incomes, profits, jurifdidtions, and 
immunities. The eledloralfamilies (till continue Roman 
Catholics, though they have loft the crown of Poland, 
for which they at firft embraced Popery. With reft 
peel to ecclefiaftical matters, the country is divided in¬ 
to parifhes, and thefe again into fpiritual infpediions and 
confiftories, all fubordinate to the ecclefiaftical council 
and upper confiftory of Drefden, in which city and 
Leipfic the Calvinifts and Roman Catholics enjoy the 
free exercife of their religion. Learning flourifties in 
this electorate ; in which, befides the free-fchools and 
gymnafia in moft of the chief towns, are the two cele¬ 
brated univerfities of Wittenburg and Leipzig, in the 
laft of which are alfo focieties for the liberal arts and 
the German language, with bookfellers and printers of 
the greateft eminence. A great variety of manufadlures 
are alfo carried on in this country. The principal are 
thofe of fine and coarfe linen, thread, fine lace, paper, 
fine glaffes and mirrors; porcelain, equal if not fupe- 
f See Por- nor to that of Chinaf ; iron, brafs, and fteel wares; mi- 
celain, nufaCtures of gold and filver, cotton, wool, and filk ; 
u° 23, 24. gloves, caps, hats, and tepeftry ; in which, and the na¬ 
tural productions mentioned above, together with dye¬ 


ing, an important foreign commerce is carried cn. A Saxory. 
great addition has been made fince die year 1718 to the 
electoral territories, by the extinCticn of the collateral 
branches of Zeitz, Merfeburg, and Weiffenfels, whole 
dominions devolved to the elder electoral branch, de¬ 
scended from the margraves of Meflen. The fiift of 
thefe, who was eleCior of Saxony, was FreJeiick the 
Warlike, about the beginning of the 15th century. 

This elector ftyles himfelf duke of Saxrny, juliers,.. 

Cleve, and Berg, as alfo of Engern and Weftphalia, 
arch-marfhal and elector of the Holy Roman empire,, 
landgrave in Thuringia, margrave of Meilfen, and of 
Upper and Lower Lufatia, burgrave of Magdeburg, 
princely count of Henneberg, count of La Mark, 
Ravenfberg, Barfcy, and Hanau, and lord of Raven- 
ftein. Among the electors he is reckoned the fixth, 
as great-marlhal of the empire, of which he is all'o vi¬ 
car, during an interregnum, in all places not fubjeCt to 
the vicariate of the count palatine of the Rhine. Ho 
is moreover foie director of the circle ; and in the va¬ 
cancy of the fee of Mentz claims the direCtorium at the 
diet of the empire. His mitricular affeffment, on ac¬ 
count of the electorate, is 1984 florins, befides what 
he pays for other diftriCts and territories. To the cham¬ 
ber-courts he contributes, each term, the fum of 1545 
rix-dollars, together with 83 rix-dollars and 62 kruitzers 
on account of the county of Mansfield. In this elec¬ 
torate, fubordinate to the privy-council, are various col¬ 
leges for the departments of war, foreign affairs, the fi¬ 
nances, fiefs, mines, police, and ecclefiaftical affairs, to¬ 
gether with high tribunals and courts of jullice, to 
which appeals lie from the inferior. The revenues of 
this elector are as confiderable as thofe of any prince in 
the empire, if we except thofe of the houfe of Aus¬ 
tria. They arife from the ordinary and extraordinary 
fubfidies of the ftates ; his own demefnes, confiding of 
72 bailiwics; the impoft on beer, and the fine porce¬ 
lain of the country ; tei.ths of corn, fruit, wine, &c. 
his own filver mines, and the tenths of thofe that be¬ 
long to particulars : all which, added together, bring 
in a yearly revenue of betwixt 700,0001. and 8oo,ccol. 
yet the electorate is at prefent deeply in debt. The 
regular troops commonly amount to 20,000 men, ex¬ 
clusive of the militia of the ban, the arriere-ban, and 
the body of miners and hunters, who are obliged in 
time of war to bear arms. The whole electorate is di¬ 
vided into circles. 

The electoral circle, or the duchy of Saxony, is. 
bounded by the circles of Meiffen, Leipzig, and Thu¬ 
ringia, the principality of Anhalt, the marche of Bran¬ 
denburg, and Lufatia. The principality of Anhalt lies 
acrofs it, and divides it into two parts. Its greateft 
length and breadth is computed at about 40 miles; but 
though it is watered by the Elbe, the Black-Elftar, and 
the Mulde, it is not very fruitful, the foil for the moft 
part confifting of fand. It contains 24 towns, three bo¬ 
roughs, betwixt 400 and 500 villages, 164 noblemen’s 
eftates, 11 fuperintendencies, three infpeCfions, under 
one confiftory, and 11 prefeCturares or diftriCts. The 
prefent duchy of Saxony is not to be counfounded with 
the o’d ; for the latter was of a much greater extent, 
and contained in it thofe large traffs anciently called 
Eaflphalia, Er.gern, and Weftphalia, of which the elec¬ 
toral circle was no part, but was taken by Albert the- 
Bear,, margrave of Salzwedd, from the Venedi. His 
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Saxony. f 0 n Bernard obtaining the dignity of duke of Saxony tic in their origin as their neighbours. They were de- 
from the emperor Frederic I. the name of duchy was nominated Ambrones as well as Saxons; and, as fuch, 
given to this country ; and the eledorial dignity having are included by Tacitus under the general appellation 
been afterwards annexed to die duchy, it acquired there- of Cimbri, and comprehended in Plutarch under the 
by alfb the name of the eleSoral circle. equal one of Celto-Scytha. And the name of Ambronit 

The country of Saxony is remarkable for being the appears particularly to have been Gallic ; being common 
mother of the prefent Englifh nation; but concerning to the Saxons beyond the Elbe, and the Ligurians in 
die Saxons themfelves, previous to that period, we have Cifalpine Gaul; as both found to their furprife, on the 
very few particulars. The Saxons (fays Mr Whitaker) irruption of the former into Italy with the Cimbri. 
have been derived by our hiftorians from very different And, what is equally furprifmg, and has been equally 
parts of the globe ; India, the north of Afia, and the unnoticed by the critics, the Welfh diftinguifh England 
for efts of Germany. And their appellation has been by the name of Loeger or Liguria , even to the prefent 
equally referred to very different caufes; the name of moment. In that irruption thefe Saxons, Ambroas, 
their Indian progenitor, the plundering difpofition of or Ligurians, compofed a body of a more than 30,000 
their Afiatic fathers, and the lhort hooked weapons of men, and were principally concerned in cutting to 
their warriors. But the 1 real origin of the Saxons, and pieces the large armies of Manlius and Ceepio. Nor is 
the genuine derivation of their name, feem clearly to be the appellation of Saxons lefs Celtic than the other. It 
thefe. was originally the fame with the Belgic Sueffones of 

In the earlier period of the Gallic hiftory, the Celtae Gaul; the capital of that tribe being now intitled Soi- 
of Gaul eroded the Rhine in confiderable numbers, and Jons by the French, and the name of the Saxons pro- 
planted various colonies in the regions beyond it. Thus nounced Saifen by the Welfh, Safonby the Scotch, and 
the Voles Tedtofages fettled on one fide of the Hercy- Safenach or Saxfenacb by the Irifh. And the Sueffones 
nian foreft and about the banks of the Neckar, the Hel- cr Saxones of Gaul derived their own appellation from 
vetii upon another and about the Rhine and Maine, the pofldon of their metropolis on a river, the ftream at 
the Boii beyond both, and the Senones in the heart of Soifons being now denominated the AiJ'ne , and formerly 
Germany. Thus alfo we fee the Treviri, the Nervii, the Axon; Ueff-on or Axon importing only waters or 
the Suevi, and the Marcomanni, the Quadi, the Venedi, a river, and S-ueff-on or S-ax-on the waters or the river, 
and others, in that country ; all plainly betrayed to be The Sueffones, therefore, are a&ually denominated the 
Gallic nations by the Gallic appellations which they ZJeJfones by Ptolemy; and the Saxones are adtually in¬ 
bear, and all together poffeffing the greateft part of it. titled the Axones by Lucan. 

And, even as late as the conclufion of the firft century, Thefe, with their brethren and allies the Cimbri, 
we find one nation on the eaftern fide of this great con- having been more formidable enemies to the Romans 
tinent adtually fpeaking the language of Gaul, and ano- by land, than the Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards, 
ther upon the northern ufing a dialedt nearly related to Gauls, or Parthians, in the fecond century applied them- 
the Britifh. But as alt the various tribes of the Ger- felves to navigation, and became nearly as terrible by 
mans are confidered by Strabo to be yenna Taxurai, or fea v They foon made themfelves known to the inha- 
genuine Gauls in their origin; fo thofe particularly that bitants of the Britifh ifles by their piracies in the 
lived immediately beyond the Rhine, and are alferted by northern channels, and were denominated by them 
Tacitus to be indubitably native Germans, are exprefsly Lochlyn or Lochlynach ; lued lyn fignifying the people 
denominated raxai-*/, or Gauls, by Diodorus, and as of the wave, and the D being quiefeentin the pronun- 
exprefsly declared by Dio to have been diftinguifhed ciation. They took poffeffion of the Orkney iflands, 
by the equivalent appellation of Celta from the earlieft which were then merely large fhoals of fand, uncovered 
period. And the broad line of nations, which extend- with woods, and overgrown with rufhes; and they land¬ 
ed along the ocean, and reached to the borders of Scy- ed in the north of Ireland, and ravaged the country, 
thia, was all known to the learned in the days of Dio- Before the middle of the third century they made afe- 
dorus, by the fame fignificai/t appellation of or cond defeent upon the latter, difembarked a confidera- 

Gatlls. ble body of men, and defigned the abfolute fubje&ion 

tO£ thefe, the mod noted were the Si-Cambri and of the'ifland. Before the conclufion of it, they carried 
Cimbri; the former being feated near the channel of their naval operatiens to the fouth, infefted the Britifh 
the Rhine, and the latter inhabiting the peniniula of channel with their little veffels, and made frequent de- 
Jutland. And the denominations of both declare their feents upon the coaft. And in the fourth and fifth 
original; and fhow them to have been derived from the centuries, ading in conjundion with the Pids of Cale- 
common ftock of the Celts, and to be of the lame Cel- donia and the Scots of Ireland, they ravaged all the 
tic kindred with the Cimbri of Englifh Somerfetfhire, eaftern and fourh-eaftern fhores of Britain, began the 
and the Cymbri or Cambrians, of Britifh Wales. The formal conqueft of the country, and finally fettled their 
Cimbri are accordingly denominated Celia by Strabo vidorious foldiery in Lancafhire. 

and Appian. And they are equally alferted to be Gauls SAY, or Saye, in commerce, a kind of ferge much 
by Diodorus ; to be the defendants of that nation which ufed abroad for linings, and by the religious for flrirts; 
facked the city of Rome, plundered the temple of Del- with us it is ufed for aprons by feveral forts of artificers, 
phi, and fubdued a great part of Europe and fome of being ufually died green. 

Afia. ' SCAB. See Itch and Medicine. 


Saxony 

I 

Scatnofa. 


Immediately to the fouth of thefe were the Saxons, Scab in Sheep. See Sheep. 
extending from the iftbmus of the Cherfonefus to the SCABIOSA, Scabious, in botany : A genus of 
current of the Elbe. And they were equally Cel- the monogynia order, belonging to the tetvandria clafs 
4 ' of 
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3cabrita of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
|| 48th order, Slggregatx. The common calyx is poly- 
Scalado. pbyllous ; the proper one is double fuperior; the recep- 
tacle is paleaceous or naked. The mod remarkable 
fpecies are, 1. The arvenlis, or meadow-fcabious, grows 
naturally in many places of Britain. It bath a ftrong, 
thick, fibrous root, fending out many branching ftalks, 
which rife to the height of three feet; the lower leaves 
are f metimes almoft entire, and at others they are cut 
into many fegments almoft to the midrib. The flowers 
are produced upon naked footftalks at the end of the 
branches; they are of a purple colour, and have a faint 
odour. 2. The fuccifa, or devil’s bit, grows naturally 
in woods and moift places. This has a fhort tap-root, 
the end of which appears as if it was bitten or cut off, 
whence the plant has taken its name. The leaves are 
oval and fpear-fhaped, and fmooth ; the ftalks are Angle, 
about two feet high, garniftied with two leaves at each 
joint; they generally lend out two Ihort foot-ftalks from 
their upper joint, handing oppofite, which are termina¬ 
ted by purple flowers.—Both thefe have been recom¬ 
mended as aperient, fudorific, and expe&orant; but the 
prefent practice has no dependence on them. 

SCABRITA, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants. 
The corolla is monopetalous, and falver-fhaped ; there 
are two feeds emarginated fuperior; the calyx is trun¬ 
cated. 

SCiEVOLA (C. Mucius), a young Roman of il- 
luftriou. birtu, is particularly celebrated in the Roman 
hiftory for a brave but unfuccefsful attempt upon the 
life of i orfena king of Hetruria, about the year before 
Chrift 504. See the article Rome, n° 71. 

Scasvola, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. The 
corolla is monopetalous ; the tube flit longitudinally; 
the border quinquertd and lateral. The fruit is a plum 
inferior and monofpermous ; the nucleus bilocular. 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, an affemblage of 
planks and boards, fuftained by treffels and pieces of 
wood fixed in the wall; whereon mafons, bricklayers. 
&c. (land to work, in building high walls, and pla- 
llerers in plaftering cielings, See. 

Scaffold, alfo denotes a timber-work raifed in the 
manner of an amphitheatre, for the more commodious 
viewing any ftiow or ceremony : it is alfo uled for a 
little ftage raifed in fome public place, whereon to 
behead criminals. 

SCALA-nova (anciently Neapolis), called by the 
Turks Koujhadafe, is fituated in a bay, on the Hope of 
a hill, the houfes riling one above another, intermixed 
with minarees and tall {lender cypreffes. “ A ftreet, 
f Travels through which we rode (fays Dr Chandler f ), was hung 
in Ada Mi- with goat-ikins expofed to dry, died of a molt lively red. 
nor. At one of the fountains is an ancient coffin ufed as a 

ciftern. The port was filled with fmall craft. Before it 
is an old fortrefs on a rock or iflet frequented by gulls 
and fea-mews. By the water-fide is a large and good 
khan, at which we paffed a night on our return. This 
place belonged once to the Ephefians, who exchanged it 
with the Samians for a town in Caria.” 

SCALADO, or Scallabe, in the art of war, a 
furious affault made on the wall or rampart of a city, 
or other fortified place, by means of ladders, without 
carrying on works in form, to fecure the men. 


SCALD cream, fometimes alfo called Clouted cream : Scald 
a curious method of preparing cream for butter, almoft 1) 
peculiar to Devonfhire. Dr Hales, in Philofophical 
Tranfadtions, volume 49, page 342, i755,part ift, gives 
fome account of the method of preparing this delicate 
and luxurious article : other writers alfo fpeak of it. 

With an elucidation or two, we fhall nearly quote Mr 
Feltham’s account from the Gentleman’s Magazine* 
volume 61. part 2. It is there obferved, that the pur- 
pofe of making fcald-cream is far fuperior butter than 
can be procured from the ufual raw cream, being pre¬ 
ferable for flavour and keeping ; to which thofe accuf- 
tomed are fo partial, as feldom to eat any other. As 
leaden cifterns would not anfwer for Raiding cream, the 
dairies moftly adopt brafs pans, which hold from three 
to five gallons for the milk ; and that which is put into 
thofe pans one morning, ftands till the next, when, 
without difturbing it, it is fet over (on a trivet) a fteady 
brifk wood fire, devoid of fmoke, where it is to remain 
from feven to fifteen minutes, according to the fize of 
the pan, or the quantity in it: the precife time of re¬ 
moving it from the fire muft be particularly attended 
to, and is, when the furface begins to wrinkle or to ga¬ 
ther in a little, Blowing figns of being near the agita¬ 
tion of boiling, which it muft by no means do; it is 
then inftantly to be taken off, and placed in the dairy 
until the next morning, when the fine cream is thrown 
up, and may be taken for the table, or for butter, into 
which it is now foon converted by ftirring it with the 
hand. Some know when to remove it from the fire, 
by founding the pan with the finger, it being then left, 
fonorous ; but this is only acquired by experience. Dr 
Hales obferves, that this method of preparing milk wilL 
take off the ill tafte it fometimes acquires from the 
cows feeding on turnips, cabbage, &c. 

SCALDS, in the hiftory of literature, a name gi¬ 
ven by the ancient inhabitants of the northern countries 
to their poets ; in whofe writings their hiftory is re¬ 
corded. 

SCALE, a mathematical inftrument confifting of 
feveral lines drawn on wood, brafs, filver, &c. and 
varioufly divided, according to the purpofes it is in¬ 
tended to ferve ; whence it acquires various denomina¬ 
tions, as the plain fcale, diagonalfcale, plotting fcale, &c . 

See Geometry. 

Scale, in mufic, fometimes denominoted a gamut, a 
diagram, a feries, an order , a diapafon. It confiils of the. 
regular gradations of found, by which a compofer or 
performer, whether in rifing or defeending, may pafs 
from any given tune to another. Thefe gradatiens are 
feven. When this order is repeated, the firft note of 
the fecond is confentaneous with the lowed; note of the 
firft ; the fecond of the former with the fecond of the 
latter; and fo through the whole odtave. The fecond 
order, therefore, is juftly efteemed only a repetition of 
the firft. For this reafon the fcale, among the moderns, 
is fometimes limited to an octave ; at other times extend¬ 
ed to tbe compafs of any particular voice or inftrument. 

It likewife frequently includes all tbe praftical grada¬ 
tions of mulical found, or the whole number of odtaves 
employed in compofition or execution, arranged in theis 
natural order. 

SCALENE, or Sca lenous Triangle, Jcahnum, 
in geometry, a triangle whofe fides and angles are un¬ 
equal. See Geometry. 
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?c..lcnus, SCALENUS, in anatomy. See there, Table of the 
Scalier. M ifries. . 

SCALIGER (Julius Caefar), a learned critic, poet, 
phyfician, and philofopher; was born at the caftle of 
Ripa, in the territories of Verona, in 1484: and is faid 
to have been defcended from the ancient princes of Ve¬ 
rona, though this is not mentioned in the letters of 
naturalization he obtained in France in 1528. He 
learned the firft rudiments of the Latin tongue in his 
own country ; and in his 12th year was prefented to 
the Etpperor Maximilian, who made him one of his 
pages. He ferved that emperor 17 years, and gave 
fignal proofs of his valour and conduit in feveral expe¬ 
ditions. He was prefent at the battle of Ravenna in 
April 1512, in which he had the misfortune to lofe 
his father Benedict Scaliger, and his brother Titus ; on 
which his mother died with grief: when being reduced 
to necefiitous circumftances, he entered into the order of 
the Francifcans and applied himfelf to ftudy at Bologna; 
but foon after changing his mind with refpeCt to his 
becoming a monk, he took arms again, and ferved in 
Piedmont. At which time a phyfician perfuaded him 
to ftudy phyfic, which he did at his leifure-hours, and 
alfo learned Greek; and at laft the gout determined 
him, at 40 years of age, to abandon a military life. 
He foon after fettled at Agen, where he married, and 
began to apply himfelf ferioufly to his ftudies. He 
learned firft the French tongue, which he fpoke per¬ 
fectly in three months ; and then made himfelf mafter 
of the Gafcon, Italian, Spanifh, German, Hungarian, 
and Sclavonian : but the chief objeCt of his ftudies was 
polite literature. Meanwhile, he fupported his family 
by the practice of phyfic. He did not publifli any of 
his works till he was 47 years of age ; when he foon 
gained a great name in the republic of letters. He 
had a graceful perfon, and fo ftrong a memory, even in 
his old age, that be dictated to his fon 200 verfes 
which he had compofed the day before, and retained 
without writing them down- He was fo charitable, 
that his houfe was as it Were an hofpital for the poor 
and fick ; and he had fuch an averfion to lying, that he 
would have no correfpondence with thofe who were 
given to that vic-e; but, on the other hand, he had 
much vanity, and a fatirical fpirit, which created him 
many enemies. He died of a retention of urine in 
1558. He wrote in Latin, 1. A Treatife on the Art 
of Poetry, 2. Exercitations againft Carden : which 
works are much efteemed. 3. Commentaries on Arif- 
rotle’s Hiftory of Animals, and on Theophraftus on 
Plants. 4. Some Treatifes on Phyfic, 5. Letters, 
Orations, Poems, and other works. 

Scaliger (Jofeph Juftus), one of the mod learned 
critics and writers of his time ; he was the fon of the 
f irmer, and was born at Agen in France in 1540. 
He ftudied in the college of Bourdeaux; after whicfir 
his father took him under his own care, and employed 
him in tranfcribing his poems ; by which means be ob¬ 
tained fuch a tafte for poetry, that before he was 17 
years old he wrote a tragedy upon the fubjeCt of 
Oedipus, in which he introduced all the poetical orna¬ 
ments of ftyle and fentiment. His father dying in 1558, 
he went to Paris the year following, with a deftgn to 
apply himfelf to the Greek tongue. For this purpofe 
he for two months attended the leCtures of Turnebus; 
but finding that in the ufual courfe he fhould be a long 


time in gaining his point, he fhut himfelf up in his clp- Scallop 
fet, and by conftant application for two years gamed a H 
petfeft knowledge of that language. After which he 
applied to the Hebrew, which he learned by himfelf 
with great facility. He made no lefs progrefs in the 
fciences; and his writings procured him the reputation 
of one of the greateift men of that or any other age. He 
embraced the reformed religion at 22 years of age. In 
1563, he attached himfelf to Lewis Caftiegnier de la 
Roch Po'zay, whom lie attended in feveral journeys ; and 
in 1593, was invited to accept of the place of honorary 
profeflor of the univerftty of Leyden, which he com¬ 
plied with. He died of a dro'pfy in that city in 1609. 

He was a man of great temperance ; was never married; 
and was fo clofe a ftudent, that he often fpent whole 
days in his ftudy without eating ; and though his cir¬ 
cumftances were always very narrow, he conftantly re- 
Fufed the prefents that were offered him. He publifhed 
many works; the principal of which are, 1. Notes on 
Seneca’s Tragedies, on Varro, Aufonius, Pompeius Fef- 
tus, &c. 2. His Latin Poems. ,3, A Treatife de Emen » 
datione Temporum. 4. Eufebius’s Chronicle with Notes. 

5. Canones Ifagogici ; and many other works. The 
collections intitled Scaligeriana, were collected froni 
his converfations by one of his friends; and being 
ranged into alphabetical order, were publiihed by Ifaac 
Voffius. 

SCALLOP, in ichthyology. See Pecten. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the great fcallop fhell 
is made ufe of for the fkimming of milk. In old times, 
it had a more honourable place ; being admitted into 
the halls of heroes, and was the cup of their feftivity 
when the tribe affembled in the hall of their chieftain. 

SCALPEL, in furgery, a kind of knife ufed in ana¬ 
tomical difleCtions and operations in furgery. 

SCALPER, or Scalping-Iron, a furgeon’s inftru- 
ment ufed for fcraping foul carious bones. 

SCALPING, in military hiftory, a barbarous cuf- 
tom, in practice among the Indian warriors, of taking 
off the tops of the fcalps of the enemies’ fkulls with their 
hair on. They preferve them as trophies of their victo¬ 
ries, and are rewarded by their chiefs according to the 
number of fcalps they bring in. 

SCALPRA D entalia, inftruments ufed by the 
furgeons to take off thofe black, livid, or yellow crufts 
which infeft the teeth, and not only loofe and deftroy 
them, but taint the breath. 

SCAMMONY, a concreted vegetablejuice of a fpe- 
cies of convolvulus, partly of the refin, and partly of the 
gum kind. See Convolvulus. > 

The beft fcammony comes from Aleppo, in light 
fpongy maffes, eafily friable, of a ftiining afti-colour 
verging to black ; when powdered, of a light grey or 
whitith-colour: an inferior foit is brought from Smyr¬ 
na, in more compact ponderous pieces, of a darker co¬ 
lour, and full of {and and other impurities. This juice 
is chiefly of the refinous kind ; rectified fpirit diflolves 
five ounces out of lix, the remainder is a mucilaginous 
fubftance mixed with drofs ; proof-fpirit totally diflolves 
it, the impurities only being left. It has a faint iro- 
pleafant fmell, and a bitterilh, fomevhat acrimonious, 
tafte. 

Scammorty is an efficacious and ftrong purgative. 

Some have condemned it as unfafe, and laid ftindry ill 
qualities to its charge ; the principal of which is, that 

its 
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its operation is uncertain, a full dofe proving fome- 
times ineffeftual, whilft at others a much fmaller one 
occafions dangerous hypercatharfes. This difference, 
however, is owing entirely to the different circum- 
flances of the patient, and not to any ill quality or 
irregularity of operation of the medicine : where the 
intellines are lined with an exceffive load of mucus, the 
fcammony paffes through without exerting itfelf upon 
them ; where the natural mucus is deficient, a fmall dofe 
of this or any other refinous cathartic irritates and in¬ 
flames. Many have endeavoured to abate the force of 
this drug, and correft its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
pofing it to the fume of fulphur, diffolving it in acid 
juices, and the like ; but this could do no more than 
deftroy as it were a part of the medicine, without ma¬ 
king any alteration in the reft. Scammony in fubftance, 
judicioufly managed, (lands not in need of any correc¬ 
tor: if triturated with fugar or with almonds, it be¬ 
comes fufficiently fafe and mild in operation. It may 
likewife be conveniently diffolved by trituration in a 
ftrong decodtion of liquorice, and then poured off from 
the faeces: the college of Wertemberg affures us, that 
by this treatment it becomes mildly purgative, without 
being attended with gripes, or other inconveniences; 
and that it likewife proves iqoffenfive to the palate. 
The common dofe of fcammony is from three to twelve 
grains. 

SC AND ALUM Magnatum, in law, is a defama¬ 
tory fpeech or writing to the injury of a perfon of dig¬ 
nity j for which a writ that bears the fame name is 
granted for the recovery of damages. 

SCANDERBEG, the furname of George Caftriot 
king of Albania, a province of Turkey in Europe, de¬ 
pendent on the Ottoman empire. He was delivered 
up with his three elder brothers as hoftages, by their 
father, to Amurath II. fultan of the Turks, who poi- 
foned his brothers, but fpared him on account of his 
youth, being likewife pleafed with his juvenile wit and 
amiable perfon. In a fhort time he became one of the 
mod renowned generals of the age ; and revolting from 
Amurath, he joined Hunniade Corvin, a moft for¬ 
midable enemy to the Ottoman power. He defeated 
the fultan’s army, took Amnrath’s fecretary prifoner, 
obliged him to fign and feal an order to the governor 
of Croia, the capital of Albania, to deliver up the 
citadel and city to the bearer cf that order, in the 
name of the fultan. With this forged order he repair¬ 
ed to Croia ; and thus recovered the throne of his an- 
ceftors, and maintained the independency of his coun¬ 
try againft the numerous armies of Amurath and his 
fucceffor Mahommed II. who was obliged to make 
peace with this hero in 1461. He then went to the 
aififtance of Ferdinand of Arragon, at the requeft of 
l’ope Pius II. and by his afliftance Ferdinand gained 
a complete viftory over his enemy the count of Anjou. 
Scanderbeg died in 1467. 

SCANDEROON. See Alexandretta. 

SCANDINAVIA, a general name for the coun¬ 
tries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, anciently 
Tinder the dominion cf one prince. The inhabitants 
of thefe countries, in former times, were exceffively 
a-didted to war. From their earlieft years they ap¬ 
plied themfelves to the military art, and accuftomed 
themfelves to cold, fatigue, and hunger. Even the 
very fports of youth and childhood 1 were dangerous. 
XVI. 


They confided in taking frightful leaps, climbing up 
the fteepeft rocks, fighting naked with < ffer.five wea¬ 
pons, wreftling with the utmoft fury ; fo that it was 
ufual to fee them grown up to be robuft men, and ter¬ 
rible in the combat, at the age of 15. At this ea-ly 
age the young men became their own mafters ; which 
they did by receiving a fword, a buckler, and a lance. 
This ceremony was performed at fome public meeting. 
One of the principal men of the affembly named the 
youth in public ; after which he was obliged to provide 
for his own fubfiftence, and was either now to live 
by hunting, or by joining in fome incurhon againft 
thp enemy. Great care was taken to prevent the 
young men from too early conneclions with the fe¬ 
male fex ; and indeed they could have' no hope to 
gain the affedlion of the fair, but in proportion to the 
courage and addrefs they had (hown in their military 
exercifes. Accordingly, in an ancient fong, we find 
Bartholin, king of Norway, extremely furpr’ized that 
his miftrefs (hould prove unkind, as he could perform 
eight different exercifes. The children were generally 
born in camps; and being inured from their infancy to 
behold nothing but arms, efful? ;n of blood, and daugh¬ 
ter, they imbibed the cruel difpofition of their fathers, 
and when they broke forth upon other nations, behaved 
rather like furies than like human creatures. 

The laws of this people, in fome meafflre refembled 
thofe of the ancient Lacedemonians. They knew no vir¬ 
tue but bravery, and no vice but cowardice. The greateft 
penalties were inflidled on fuch as fled from battle. 
The laws of the ancient Danes declared fuch perfons 
infamous, and excluded them from fociety. Among 
the Germans, cowards were fometimes fuffocated in 
mud ; after which they were covered over with hurdles, 
to (how, fays Tacitus, that though the punilhment of 
crimes fhould be public, there- are certain degrees of 
cowardice and infamy which ought to be buried in 
oblivion. Frotho king of Denmark- enadled, by law, 
that whoever folicited an eminent poft ought upon all 
occafions to attack one enemy, to face two, to retire 
only one ftep back from three, and never to make an 
adtual retreat till affaulted by four. The rules of ju- 
llice themfelves were adapted and warped to thefe pre¬ 
judices. War was looked upon as a real aft of juftice, 
and force was thought to be an inconteftible title over 
the weak, and a vifible ipark that God had intended 
them to be fubjeft to the ftrong. They had no doubt 
but that the intentions of the Deity had been to efta- 
blifh the fame dependence among men that takes place 
among inferior creatures; and, fetting out from this 
principle of the natural inequality among men, they 
had from thence inferred that the weak had no right 
to what they could not defend. This maxim was 
adopted with fuch rigour, that the name of divine judge¬ 
ment was given not only to the judicatory combat, but 
to conflidls and battles of all forts ; viflory being, in 
their opinion, the only certain mark by which provi¬ 
dence enables us to diftinguith thofe whom it has ap¬ 
pointed to command others.—Laftly, their religion, by 
annexing eternal happinefs to the military virtues, gave 
the utmoft poffible degree of vigour to that propenfity 
Which thefe people had for war, and to their contempt 
of death, of which we fhall now give fome inftances. 
We are informed that Harold, furnamed Blaatand , or 
Blue~tooth, a king of Denmark, who lived in the be- 
4 S ^ ginning 
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Scandina- ginning of the ninth century, had founded on the 
coafts of Pomerania a city named Julin or JomJhurg. 
To this place he fent a colony of young Danes, be¬ 
llowing the government on a celebrated warrior called 
Palnalolo, In this colony it was forbidden to mention 
the word fear, even in the moll imminent dangers. 
No citizen of Jomlburg was to yield to any number of 
enemies however great. The fight of inevitable death 
was not to be taken as an excufe for Ihowing the fmall- 
eft apprehenfion. And this legiflator really appears 
to have eradicated from the minds of moll of the youths 
bred up under him, all traces of that fentiment fo na¬ 
tural and fo univerfal, which makes men think on their 
dellru&ion with horror. Nothing can fhow this better 
than a fingle fadt in their hiftory, which deferves to 
have place here for its lingularity. Some of them ha¬ 
ving made an irruption into the territories of a power¬ 
ful Norwegian lord, named Haqum , were overcome in 
fpite of the obllinacy of their refillance; and the moll 
diftinguiftted among them being made prifoners, were, 
according to the cullom of thofe times, condemned to 
death. The news of diis, far from afflicting them, was 
on the contrary received with joy. The firll who was 
led to punilhment was content to lay, without changing 
countenance, and without exprelfing the leall fign of 
fear, “ Why fhould not the fame happen to me as did 
to my father ? He died, and fo mull I.” A warrior, 
named Thor chill, who was to cut off the head of the fe- 
cond, having alked him what he felt at the fight of 
death, he anfwered, “ that he remembered too well the 
laws of Jomlburg to utter any words that denoted fear.” 
The third, in reply to the fame quellion, faid, “ he re¬ 
joiced to die with glory ; and that he preferred fuch a 
death to' an infamous life like that of Thorchill’s.” 
The fourth made an anfwer much longer and more ex¬ 
traordinary. “ I fuffer with a good heart ; and the 
prefent hour is to me very agreeable. I only beg of 
you (added he, addrefling himfelf to Thorchill) to be 
very quick in cutting off my head ; for it is a quellion 
often debated by us at Jomlburg, whether one re¬ 
tains any fenfe after being beheaded. I will therefore 
grafp this knife' in my hand ; if, after my head is cut 
off, I ftrike it towards you, it will fhow I have not loll 
all fenfe ; if I let it drup, it will be a proof of the con¬ 
trary. Make halle, therefore, and decide the difpute.” 
Thorchill, adds the hillorian, cut off his head in a 
moll expeditious manner; but the knife, as might be 
expected, dropt from his hand. The fifth fhowed the 
fame tranquillity, and died rallying and jeering his ene¬ 
mies. The fixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to punilhment like a Iheep: “ Strike the 
blow in my face (faid he), I will fit Hill without 
ibrinking ; and take notice whether I once wink my 
eyes, .or betray one fign of fear in my countenance : 
for we inhabitants of Jomlburg are ufed to exercife our- 
felves in trials of this fort, fo as to meet the llroke cf 
death without once moving.” He kept his promife 
before all the fpefiators, and received the blew without 
betraying the leall fign of fear, or fo much as winking 
with his eyes. The feventh, fays the hillorian, was 
a very beautiful young man, in the flower of his age. 
His long hair, as fine as filk, floated in curls and ring¬ 
lets on his Ihoulders. Thorchill alked him, what he 
thought of death ? “ I receive it willingly (faid he), fince 
I have fulfilled the greateft duty of life, and have feen 


all thofe put to death whom I would not furvive. I Scandinr*' 
only beg of you one favour, not to let my hair be via 
touched by a Have, or llained with my blood.” Scan 11 in 

Neither was this intrepidity peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of Jomlburg; it was the general character of all 
the Scandinavians, of which we lhall only give this 
further inftance. A warrior, having been thrown upon 
his back in wreftling with his enemy, and the latter 
finding himfelf without his arms, the vanquilhed per- 
fon promifed to wait, without changing his pofture, 
till his antagonift fetched a fword to kill him ; and he 
faithfully kept his word.—To die with his arms in his 
hand was the ardent wifn .of every free man ; and the 
pleafing idea which they had of this kind of death led 
them to dread fuch as proceeded from old age and dif- 
eafe. The hiftory of ancient Scandinavia is full of 
inftances of this way of thinking. The warriors who 
found themfelves fingering in difeafe, often availed 
themfelves of their few remaining moments to lhake 
off life, by a way that they fuppofed to be more glo¬ 
rious. Some of them would be carried into a field of 
battle, that they might die in the engagement. Others 
flew themfelves: many procured this melanchol^/fer- 
vice to be performed by their friends, who confideted 
it as a moll facred duty. ** There is, on a mountain 
of Iceland, (fays the author of an old Iceland ro¬ 
mance), a rock fo high, that no animal can fall from the 
top and live. Here men betake themfelves when they 
are afflicted and unhappy. From this place all our an- 
ceftors, even without waiting for ficknefs, have depart¬ 
ed into Eden. It is ufelefs, therefore, to give ourfelves 
up to groans and complaints, or to put our relations to 
needlefs expences, finee we can eafily follow the ex¬ 
ample of our fathers, who have all gone by the way of 
this rock.”—When all thefe methods failed, and at laft 
when Chriftianity had banilhed fuch barbarous prac¬ 
tices, the difconfolate heroes confoled themfelves by ’■ 
putting on complete armour as foon as they found 
their end approaching. 

SCANDIX, Shepherds Needle, or Venus Comb, 
in botany : A genus of the digynia order, belonging to 
the pentandria clafs of plants; and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the 45th order, Umbellate The 
corolla is radiating j the fruit fubulated; the petals 
emarginated ; the florets of the dife frequently male. 

The moil remarkable fpecies is the odorata, with angu¬ 
lar furrowed feeds. It is a native of Germany ; and 
has a very thick perennial root, compofed of many 
fibres, of a fweet aromatic tafte like anifeed, from 
which come forth many large leaves that branch out 
fomewhat like thofe of fern, from whence it is named 
fweet-fern. The {talks grow four or five feet high, 
are fiftulous and hairy ; the flowers are difpofed in an 
umbel at the top of the (talk, are of a white colour, 
and have a fweet aromatic feent.—This fpecies is ea¬ 
fily progagated by feeds, which, if permitted to fcat- 
ter, will fuppiy an abundance of young plants, that 
may be put into any part of the garden, and require- 
no care. 

SCANNING, in poetry, the meafuring of verfe by 
feet, in order to fee whether or not the quantities be 
duly obferved. The term is chiefly ufed in Greek, 
and Latin verfes, Thus an hexameter verfe is fcanned 
by refolving it into fix feet; a pentameter, by refolving. 
it into five feet, &c. 

SCANTO, 
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Scanto SCANTO, or Spavento, a hidden impreffion of 
II horror upon the mind and body. It is extremely 
dreaded by the inhabitants of Sicily; and the wild 
ideas of the vulgar pars of the inhabitants refpetting it 
burne's are almoft incredible, and their dread of a fuddenfhock 
Travels in is no lels furprizlng. There is fcarce a fymptom, dif- 
the two Si-order, or accident, they do not think may befal the 
cuies. hum an frame in confequence of the fcanto. They are 
peri uaded that a man who has been frightened only by 
a dog, a viper, fcorpion, or any other creature, which 
he has an antipathy to, will foon be feized with the 
fame pains he would really feel, had he been torn with 
their teeth or wounded with their venomous fling ; 
and that nothing can remove thefe nervous imaginary 
pangs but a ftrong dofe of dilena, a fpecies of cantha- 
rides found in Sicily. 

SCAPE goat, in the Jewilh antiquities, the goat 
which was fet at liberty on the day of folemn expiation. 
l T or the ceremonies on this occafion, fee Levit. xvi. 
5,6, &c. 

Some fay, that a piece of fcarlet cloth, in form of a 
tongue, was tied on the forehead of the fcape-goat. 
■Hoff. Lex. Utitv. in voc. Lingua. 

Many have been the difputes among the interpre¬ 
ters concerning the meaning of the word fcape-goat; 
or rather of azazel, for which fcape-goat is put in our 
•verlion of the Bible. 

Spencer is of opinion, that azazel is a proper name, 
fignifying the devil or evil dsemon. See his reafons in 
his book De leg. Hebr. ritual. Differt. viii. Among 
other things, he obferves, that the ancient Jews ufed 
to fubftitute the name Samael for Azazel; and many of 
them have ventured to affirm, that at the fealtof expia¬ 
tion they were obliged to offer a gift to Samael to ob¬ 
tain his favour. Thus alfo the goat, fent into the 
wildernefs to Azazel, was underftood to be a gift or 
oblation. Some Chriftians have been of the fame opi¬ 
nion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine reafons 
of the ceremony were, 1. That the goat, loaded with 
the fins of the people, and fent to Azazel, might be 
a fymbolical reprefentation of the miferable condi¬ 
tion of finners. 2. God fent the goat thus loaded to 
the evil daemons, to fhow that they were impure, there¬ 
by to deter the people from any converfation or fami¬ 
liarity with them. 3. That the goat fent to Azazel, 
fufficiently expiating all evils, the Ilfaelites might the 
more willingly abftain from the expiatory facrifices of 
the Gentiles. 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, the fhoulder, or fhoul-Jer- 
bone. 

Scapula (John), the reputed author of a Greek 
lexicon, ftudied at Laufanne. His name is recorded in 
the annals of literature, neither on account of his ta¬ 
lents nor learning, nor virtuous induftry, but for a grofs 
ail of dilingenuity and fraud which he committed 
againft an eminent literary character of the 16th centu¬ 
ry. Being employed by Henry Stephens as a correc¬ 
tor to his prefs while he was publilhing his Thefaurus 
Pngute Graca, Scapula extra&ed thofe \*ords and ex¬ 
plications which he reckoned moll ufeful, ccmprifed 
them in one volume, and publifhed them as an original 
work, with his own name. 

The compilation and printing of the Thefaurus had 
coll Stephens immenfe labour and expence ; but it was 
fo much admired by thofe learned men to whom he had 


(liown it, and feemed to be of fuch effential importance Scapular 
to the acquilition of the Greek language, that he rea- s jratl;HU ‘ 
fonably hoped his labour would be crowned with ho¬ 
nour, and the money he had expended would be repaid 
by a rapid and extenfive fale. But before his work 
came abroad, Scapula’s abridgement appeared ; which, 
from its fize and price, was quickly purchafed, while 
the Thefaurus itfelf lay neglefted in the author’s hands. 

The confequence was a bankruptcy on the part of Ste¬ 
phens, while he who had occafioned it was enjoying the 
fruits of his treachery. Scapula’s Lexicon was firft 
printed in 1570, in 410. It was afterwards enlarged, 
and published in folio. It has gone through feveral 
editions, while the valuable work of Stephens has ne¬ 
ver been reprinted. Its fuccefs is, however, not ow¬ 
ing to its fuperior merit, but to its price and more com¬ 
modious fize. Stephens charges the author with omit¬ 
ting a great many important articles. He accufes him 
of mifunderftanding and perverting his meaning ; and 
of tracing out abfurd and trifling etymologies, which 
he himfelf had been careful to avoid. He compofedthe 
following epigram on Scapula: 

Ppuidam iirniixim me capulo tents abdidit enfem 
JEgcr eram a Scapulis ,fanus et hue redeo. 

Dodtor Bufby, fo much celebrated for his knowledge 
of the Greek language, and his fuccefs in teaching it, 
would never permit his fcholars at Weftminfter fchool 
to make ufe of Scapula. 

SCAPULAR, in anatomy, the name of two pair 
of arteries, and as many veins. 

Scapular, or Scapulary, a part of the habit of fe¬ 
veral religious orders in the church of Rome, worn 
over the gown as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
Bleffed Virgin. It confifts of two narrow flips or 
breadths of cloth covering the back and the breaft, 
and hanging down to the feet.—The devotees of the 
fcapulary celebrate its feftival on the 10th of July. 

SCARABiEUS, the Beetle, in zoology, a genus 
of infefts of the coleoptera order : the antennse of the 
beetles are of a clavated figure, and fiffile longitudi¬ 
nally ; and their legs are frequently dentated. There 
are 87 fpecies; all, however, concurring in one com¬ 
mon formation of having cafes to their wings, which 
are the more neceffary to thofe infetfls, as they often 
live under the furface of the earth, in holes which 
they dig out by their own induftry. The cafes pre¬ 
vent the various injuries their real wings might fuftain 
by rubbing or crufliing againft the fides of their a- 
bode. Thefe, though they do not affift flight, yet 
keep the internal wings clean and even, and produce a 
loud buzzing noile when the animal rifes in the air. 

If we examine the formation of all animals of the 
beetle kind, we fhall find, as in fhell fifh, that their 
bones are placed externally, and their mufcles within. 

Thefe mufcles are formed very much like thofe of 
quadrupeds ; and are formed with fuch furprifing 
ftrength, that, bulk for bulk, they are a thoufand 
times ftronger than thofe of a man. The ftrength of 
thefe mufcles is of ufe in digging the animal’s fubterra- 
neous abode, whither it moft frequently returns, even 
after it becomes a winged infeft capable of flying. 

Belides the difference which refults from the fhape 
and colour of thefe animals, the fize alfo makes a con- 
fiderable one; fome beetles being not larger than the 
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Scarab*us. head of a pin; while others, fuch as the elephant 
beetle, are as big as one’s fift. But the greateft dif¬ 
ference among them is, that fome are produced in a 
month, and in a Angle feafon go through all the 
ftages of their exigence ; while others take near four 
years to their produdtion, and live as winged infedts 
a year more. 

The may-bug, dorr-beetle, or cock-chaffer, has, like 
all the reft, a pair of cafes to its wings, which are of a 
reddifh brown colour, fprinkled with a whitifh duft, 
which eafdy comes off. In fome years their necks are 
feen covered with a red plate, and in others with a 
black ; thefe, however, are diftindt forts, and their dif¬ 
ference is by no means accidental. The fore-legs are 
very ftiort, and the better calculated for burrowing in 
the ground, where this infedt makes its retreat. It is 
well known, for its evening buzz, to children ; but ftill 
, more formidably introduced to the acquaintance of the 
: hufbandman and gardener, for in fome feafons it has 
been found to fwarm in fuch numbers as to eat up every 
Vegetable produdtion. 

The two fexes in the may-bug- are eafily diftin- 
guifhed from each other, by the fuperior length of the 
tufts, at the end of the horns, in the male. They be¬ 
gin to copulate in fummer; and at that feafon they are 
feen joined together for a confiderable time. They fly 
about in this ftate, the one hanging pendant from the 
tail of the other. It has been fuppofed, that, like 
fnails, they are hermaphrodites, as there feems to be a 
mptual infertion. 

The female being impregnated, quickly falls to 
boring a hole into the ground, wherein to depoftt her 
burden. This is generally about half a foot deep ; and 
in it Ihe places her eggs, which are of an oblong fhape, 
with great regularity, one by the other. They are of 
a bright yellow colour, and no way wrapped up in a 
common covering, as fome have imagined. When the 
female is lightened of her burden, (he again afcends from 
her hole, to live, as before, upon leaves and vegetables, 
to buzz in the fummer evening, and to lie hid among 
the branches of trees in the heat-of the day. 

In about three months after thefe eggs have been 
thus depofited in the earth, the contained infedt be¬ 
gins to break its fhell, and a fmall grub or maggot 
crawls forth, and feeds upon the roots of whatever 
Vegetable it happens to be neareft. All fubftances, of 
this kind, feem equally.,grateful; yet it is probable the 
mother infedt has a choice among what kind of vege¬ 
tables {he fliall depoftt her young. In this manner 
thefe voracious creatures continue in the worm ftate 
for more than three years, devouring the roots of 
every plant they approach, and making their way 
under ground in queft of food with great difpatcb 
and facility. At length they grow to above the fize 
of a walnut, being a great thick white maggot with 
a red head, which is feen moft frequently in new turn¬ 
ed earth, and which Is fo eagerly fought after by birds 
of every fpecies. When largeft, they are found an 
inch and a half long, of a whitifh yellow colour; 
with a body confiding of twelve fegments or joint-, 
on each fide of which there are nine breathing holes, 
and three red feet. The head is larger in proportion 
to the body, of a reddifh colour, with a pincer before, 
and a femicircular lip, with which it cuts the roots of 
plants, and fucks out their moifture. As this infedt 


lives entirely under ground, it has no occafion for Scarah*t3. 
eyes, and accordingly it is found to have none ; but s ‘’’’ 
is furnifhed with two feelers, which, like the crutch 
of a blind man, ferve to direct its motions. Such is 
the form of this animal, that lives for years in the 
worm ftate under ground, ftill voracious, and every 
year changing its fkin. 

It is not till the end of the fourth year that "this 
extraordinary infedt prepares to emerge from its fub- 
terraneous abode, and even this is not effected but 
by a tedious preparation. About the latter end of 
autumn, the grub begins to perceive the approaches 
of its transformation : it then buries itfelf deeper and 
deeper in the earth, fometimes fix feet beneath the fur- 
face ; and there forms itfelf a capacious apartment, 
the walls of which it renders very fmooth and fhining 
by the exertions of its body. Its abode being thus 
formed, it begins foon after to fhorten itfelf, to fwell, 
and to burft its laft fkin in order to affume the form 
of a chryfalis. This, in the beginning, appears of a 
yellowifh colour, which heightens by degrees, till at 
laft it is feen nearly red. Its exterior form plainly dis¬ 
covers all the veftiges of the future winged infedt, all 
the fore parts being diftindtly feen ; while, behind, the 
animal feems as if wrapped in fwaddling clothes. 

The young may-bug continues in this ftate for about 
three months longer; and it is not till the begin¬ 
ning of January that the aurelia diverts itfelf of all its 
impediments, and becomes a winged infedt completely 
formed. Yet ftill the animal is far from attaining its 
natural ftrength, health, and appetite. It undergoes 
a kind of infant imbecility ; and unlike moft other in¬ 
fedts, that the inftant they become flies are arrived at 
their ftate of full perfedtioa, the may-bug continues 
feeble and fickly. Its colour is much' brighter than in 
the perfedt animal; all its parts are foft; and its vora¬ 
cious nature feems for a while to have entirely for- 
faken it. As the animal is very often found in this 
ftate, it is fuppofed, by thofe unacquainted with its 
real hiftory, that the old ones, of the former feafon, 
have buried tbemfelves for the winter, in order to re- 
vifit the fun the enfuing fummer. But the fadt is, 
the old one never furvives the feafon ; but dies, like all 
the other winged-tribe of infedts, from the feveritv of 
cold in winter.. 

About the latter end of May, thefe infedts, after 
having lived for four years under ground, burft from 
the earth when the firft mild evening invites them 
abroad. They are at that time feen rifing from their 
long imprifonment, from living only upon roots, and 
imbibing only the moifture of the earth, to vifit the 
mildnefs of the fummer air, to choofe the fweeteft ve¬ 
getables for their banquet, and to drink the dew of 
the evening. Wherever an attentive obferver then 
walks abroad, he will fee them burfting up before him 
in his pathway, like ghofts on a theatre. He will fee 
every part of the earth, that had its furface beaten- 
into hardnefs, perforated by their egreffion. When 
the feafon is favourable for them, they are feen by 
myriads buzzing along, hitting againft every objedt 
that intercepts their flight. The mid-day fun, how¬ 
ever, feems too powerful for their conftitutions : they 
then lurk under the leaves and branches of fome fhady 
tree; but the willow feems particularly their ir.oft 
favourite food 5 there they lurk in clufters, and 1 eld ora 
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Scarabaeus. quit the tree till they have devoured-all its verdure. 

In thofe feafons which are favourable to their pro¬ 
pagation, they are feen in an evening as thick as 
flakes of fnow, and hitiing againd every objedt with a 
fort of capricious blindnefs. Their duration, however, 
is but fhort, as they never furvive the feafon. They 
begin to join fhortly after they have been let loofe 
from their prifon ; and when the female is impregnated, 
fhe cautioufly bores a hole in the ground, with an in- 
flrument fitted for that purpofe with which fhe is fur- 
nifhed at the tail; and there depofits her eggs, gene¬ 
rally to the number of threefcore. If the feafon and 
the foil be adapted to their propagation, thefe foon 
multiply as already deferibed, and go through the 
various ftages of their contemptible exiftence. This 
infeft, however, in its worm Hate, though prejudicial 
to man, makes one of the-chief repafts of the feathered 
tribe, and is generally the firft nourifhment with which 
they fupply their young. Hogs will root up the land 
for them, and at firft eat them greedily ; but feldom 
meddle with them a fecond time. Rooks aie particu¬ 
larly fond of thefe worms, and devour them in great 
numbers. The inhabitants of the county of Norfolk, 
fome time fince, went into the pradtice of deilroying 
their rookeries ; but in proportion as they dedroyed one 
plague, they were peftered with a greater; and thefe 
infedts multiplied in fuch an amazing abundance, as 
to dellroy not only the verdure of the fields, but even 
the roots of vegetables not yet fhot forth. One farm 
in particular was fo injured by them in the year 1751, 
that the occupier was not able to pay his rent; and the 
landlord was not only content to lofe his income for 
that year, but alfo gave money for the fupport of the 
farmer and his family. In Ireland they fufferecf fo 
much by thefe infedts, that they came to a refolution of 
fetting fire to a wood, of fome extent, to prevent their 
mifehievous propagation. 

Bath Pa- “ Neither the fevered frofts in our climate (fays Mr 

per?, vol. i. Rack), nor even keeping them in water, will kill them. 

f. 165. I have kept fome in water near a week; they appear¬ 

ed motionlefs; but on expofing them to the fun and 
air a few hours, they recovered, and were as lively as 
ever. Hence it is evident they can live without air. 
On examining them with a microfcope, I could never 
difcover any organs for refpiration, or perceive any pul- 
fation. When numerous, they are not defiroyed with¬ 
out great difficulty ; the bed method is, to pic ugh up 
the land in thin furrows, and employ children to pick 
them up in batkets ; and then drew fait and quick-lime, 
and barrow in. About 30 years fince I remember 
many farmers crops in Noifolk were almoft ruined by 
them in their grub-date ; and in the next feafon, when 
they took wing, the trees and hedges in many parifhes 
were dripped bare of their leaves as in winter. At fird 
the people ufed to brufh them down with poles, and 
then fweep them up and burn them. One farmer made 
oath that he gathered So bufhels ; but their number 
feemed not much leffened, except jud in his own fields.” 

The fcarabseus carnifex, which the Americans call the 
tumble-dung , particularly demands our attention. It is all 
over of a dutky black, rounder than thofe animals are 
generally found to be, and fo drong, though not much 
larger than the common black beetle, that if one of 
them be put under a brafs candledick, it will caufe it 
to move backwards and forwards, as if it were by an 


invifible hand, to the admiration of thofe who are not Scarabaius, 
accudomed to the fight: but this drength is given it Scar fv- 
for much more ufeful purpofes than thofe of exciting . ■ 
human curiofity ; for there is no creature more labori¬ 
ous, either in feeking fubfidence, or providing a proper 
retreat for its young. They are endowed with iagacity 
to difcover fublidence by their excellent fmelling, which 
direris them in flights to excrements jud fallen from 
man or bead, on which they indantly drop, and fall 
unanimoufly to work in forming round balls or pellet* 
thereof, in the middle of which they lay an egg. Thefe 
pellets, in September, they convey three feet deep int 
the earth, where they lie till the approach of fpring, 
w hen the eggs are hatched and burd their nefis, and 
the infedts find their way out of the earth. They 
aflid each other with indefatigable indudry in roll¬ 
ing thefe globular pellets to the place where they are 
to be buried. This they are to perform with the tail^. 
foremob, by raffing up their hinder part, and fhoving 
along the ball with their hind-feet. They are always 
accompanied with other beetles of a larger fize, and of 
a more elegant ftrudture and colour. The bread of this 
is covered with a fhield of a crhnfon colour, and ihining 
like metal; the head is of the like colour, mixed with 
green ; and on the crown of the head bands a fluffing 
black horn, bending backwards. Thefe are called the 
kings of the beetles ; but for what reafon is uncertain, fince 
they partake of the fame dirty drudgery with the red. 

The elephant-beetle is the larged of this kind hitherto 
known; and is found in South America, particularly 
in Guiana and Surinam, as well as about the river Oroo- 
noko. It is of a black colour ; and the whole body is 
covered with a very hard fhell, full as thick and as 
drong as that of a fmall crab. Its length, from the 
hinder part to the eyes, is almobfour inches ; and from 
the fame part to the end of the probofeis or trunk, four 
inches and three quarters. The tranfverfe diameter of 
the body is two inches and a quarter ; and the breadth 
of each elytron, or cafe for the wings, is an inch and 
three-tenths. The antennae or feelers are quite horny ; 
for which reafon the probofeis or trunk is moveable at 
its infertion into the head, and feems to fupply the place 
of feelers; the horns are eight-tenths of an inch long, 
and terminate in points. The probofeis is an inch and 
a quarter long, and turns upwards ; making a crooked 
line, terminating in two horns, each of which is near 3 
quarter of an inch long ; but ’they are not perforated 
at the end like the probofeis of other infedts. About - 
four-tenths of an inch above the head, on that fide next 
the body, is a prominence or fmall horn ; which, if the 
red of tiie trunk were away, would caufe this part to 
refemble the horn of a rhinoceros. There is indeed a 
beetle fo called ; but then the horn or trunk has no 
fork at the end, though the lower horn refembles this. 

The feet are all forked at the end, but not like lobders 
claws. See Plate CCCCXUV. 

SCARBOROUGH, a town of the North Riding 
of Yorkfhire, feated on a deep rock, near which are 
fuch craggy cliffs that it is almod inacceffible on every 
fide. On the top of this rock is a large green plain,, 
with two wells of frelh water fpringing out of the rock. 

It has of late been greatly frequented on account of its' 
mineral waters called the Scarborough-Spa ; on which 
account it is much mended in the number and beauty of 
the buildings. The fpring was under tie cliff, part of 
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which fell down in 1737, and the water was loft ; but 
in clear'nj away the rums in order to rebuild the wharf, 
it was recovered, to the great joy of the town. The 
waters of Scarborough are chal)beate and purging. 
The two wells are both impregnated with the fame 
principles, in different proportions ; though the pur¬ 
ging well is the moft celebrated, and the water of this 
is ufually called the Scarborough water. When thefe 
waters are poured out of one glals into another, they 
throw up a number of air-bubbles; and if they are 
fhaken for fome time in a phial clofe flopped, and the 
phial be fuddenly opened before the commotion ceafes, 
they difplode an elaftic vapour, with an audible noife, 
which (hows that they abound in fixed air. At the 
fountain they have a brifk, pungent, chalybeate tafte ; 
but the purging water taftes bitterifh, which is not 
ufually the cafe with the chalybeate one. They lofe 
their chalybeate virtues by expofure and by keeping; 
4 >ut the purging water the fooneft. They both putrefy 
by keeping ; but in time recover their fweetnefs. Four 
of five half pints of the purging water drank within an 
hour, give two or three eafy motions, and raife the fpi- 
rits. The like quantity of the chalybeate purges lefs, 
but exhilarates more, and paffes off chiefly by urine; 
.Thefe waters have been found beneficial in hedlic fevers, 
weaknefles of the ftomach, and indigeftion; in relaxa¬ 
tions of the fyftem ; in nervous, hyfteric, and hypo¬ 
chondriacal diforders ; in the green ficknefs, fcurvy, 
rheumatifm, and afthmatic complaints ; in gleets, the 
fluor albus, and other preternatural evacuations; and in 
habitual coftivenefs. Here are affemblies and balls in 
the fame manner as at Tunbridge. It is a place of fome 
trade, has a very good harbour, and fends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. E. Long. o. 3.N. Lat. 54. 18. 

SCARDONA, a fea-port town of Dalmatia, feat- 
ed on the eaftern banks of the river Cherca, with a bi- 
fhop’s fee. It has been taken and retaken feveral times 
by the Turks and Venetians; and thefe laft ruined the 
fortifications and its principal buildings in 1537; but 
they have been fince put in a (late of defence. 

“ No veftiges (fays Fortis) now remain vifible of that 
ancient city, where the dates of Liburnia held their af- 
fembly in the times of the Romans. I however tran- 
fcribed thefe two beautiful infcriptions, which were dif- 
covered fome years ago, and are preferved in the houfe 
of the reverend Canon Mercati. It is to be hoped, 
that, as the population ©f Scardona continues increa- 
fing, new lands will be broken up, and confequently 
more frequent difcoveries made of the precious monu¬ 
ments of antiquity. Arid it is to be wifhed, that the 
few men of letters, who have a fhare in the regulation 
of this reviving city, may beftow fome particular atten¬ 
tion on that article, fo that the honourable memorials 
of their ancient and illuftrious country, which cnce held 
fo eminent a rank among the Liburnian cities, may not 
be loft, nor carried away. It is almoft a fhame, that 
only fix legible infcriptions actually exift at Scardona ; 
and that all the others, fince many mere certainly mull 
have been dug up there, are either miferably broken, or 
loft, or tranfported to Italy, where they lofe the great- 
eft part of their merit. Roman coins are very frequent¬ 
ly found about Scardona, and feveral valuable ones were 
fhown to me by that hofpitable prelate Monfignor Tre- 
vifani, bifhop and father of the rifing fettlement. One 
of the principal gentlemen of the place was fo kind as to 


give me feveral fepulchral lamps, which are marked by 
the name of Fortis, and by the elegant form of the let¬ 
ters appear to be of the beft times. The repeated de- 
vaftations to which Scardona has been expofed, have 
left it no traces of grandeur. It is now, however, be¬ 
ginning to rife again, and many merchants of Servia 
and Bofnia have fettled there, on account of the con¬ 
venient lituation for trade with the upper provinces of 
Turkey. But the city has no fortifications, notwith- 
ftanding the affertion of P. Farlati to the contrary.” 
E. Long. 17. 25. N. Lat. 43. 55. 

SCARIFICATION, in furgery, -the operation of 
making feveral incifions in the (kin by means of lancets 
or other inftruments, particularly the cupping inftru- 
ment. See Surgery. 

SCARLET, a beautiful bright red colour. 

In painting in water-colours, minium mixed with a 
little vermilion produces a good fcarlet: but if a flower 
in a print is to be painted a fcarlet colour, the lights as 
well as the (hades (hould be covered with minium, and 
the (haded parts finifhed with carmine, which will pro¬ 
duce an admirable fcarlet. 

Scarlet -Fever. See Medicine, n° 230. 

SCARP, in fortification, is the interior talus or Hope 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the rampart. 

Scarp, in heraldry, the fcarf which military com¬ 
manders wear for ornament. It is borne fomewhatlike 
a battoon finifter, but is broader than it, and is conti¬ 
nued out to the edges of the field, whereas the battoon 
is cut off at each end. 

SCARPANTO, an ifland of the Archipelago, and 
one of the Sporades, lying to the fouth-weft of the ifle 
of Rhodes, and to the north-eaft of that of Candia. It 
is about 22 miles in length and 8 in breadth ; and there 
are feveral high mountains. It abounds in cattle and 
game ; and there are mines of iron, quarries of marble, 
with feveral good harbours. The Turks are mailers of 
it, but the inhabitants are Greeks. 

SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, which has its 
fource near Aubigny in Artois, where it wa(hes Arras 
and Douay ; a(ter which it runs on the confines of 
Flanders and Hainault, pafling by St Amand, and a 
little after falls into the Scheldt. 

SCARRON (Paul), a famous burlefque writer, was 
the fon of a counfellor in parliament, and was born at 
Paris about the end of the year 1610, or in the begin¬ 
ning of the fucceeding year. His father marrying a 
fecond time, he was compelled to affume the ecclefiafti- 
cal profeflion. At the age of 24 he vilited Italy, where 
he freely indulged in licentious pleafures. After his 
return to Paris he perfifted in a life of diflipation till a 
long and painful difeafe convinced him that his confti- 
tution was almoft worn out. At length when engaged 
in a party of pleafure at the age of 27, he loft the ufe 
of thofe legs which danced fo gracefully, and of thofe hands 
which could paint and play on the lute with fo much ele¬ 
gance. In the year 1638 he was attending the carnival 
at Mens, of which he was a canon. Having drefled 
himfelf one day as a favage, his Angular appearance ex¬ 
cited the curiofity of the children of the town. They 
followed him in multitudes, and he was obliged to take 
ihelter inamarfti. This wet and cold-fituation produ¬ 
ced a numbnefs which totally deprived him of the ufe of 
his limbs ; but notwith(landing this misfortune he con¬ 
tinued gay and cheerful. He took up his refidence at 
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Surron. Paris, and by his pleafant humour foon attracted to 
his houfe all the men of wit about the city. The 
lofs of his health was followed by the lofs of his for¬ 
tune. On the death of his father he entered into a 
procefs w ith his mother-in-law. He pleaded the caufe 
in a ludicrous manner, though his whole fortune de¬ 
pended on the decifion. He accordingly loft the caufe. 
Mademoifelle de Hautefort, compaffionating his misfor¬ 
tunes, procured for him an audience of the queen. The 
poet requefted to have the title of Valetudinarian to her 
majefty. The queen fmiled, and Scarron confidered 
the fmile as the commiffion to his new office. He there¬ 
fore affumed the title of Scarron, by the grace of God, 
unworthy valetudinarian to the queen. 

Cardinal Mazarine gave him apenfion of yco crowns; 
but that minifter having received difdainfully the dedi¬ 
cation of his Typhon, the poet immediately wrote a Ma- 
zarinadc, and the penfion was withdrawn. He then at¬ 
tached himfelf to the prince of Conde, and celebrated 
his victories. He at length formed the extraordinary 
refolution of marrying, and was accordingly, in 165.1, 
married to Mademoifelle d’Aubigne (afterwards the fa¬ 
mous Madam de Maintenon), w ho was then only 16 
years of age. “ At that time (fays Voltaire) it was 
confidered as a great acquifition for her to gain for a 
huffiand a man who was disfigured by nature, impotent, 
and very little enriched by fortune.” When Scarron 
was queftioned about the contrail of marriage, he faid 
he acknowledged to the bride two large invincible eyes, 
a very beautiful fhape, two fine hands, and a large por¬ 
tion of wit. The notary demanded what dowry he 
would give her? Immediately replied Scarron, “The 
names of the wives of kings die with them, but the 
name of Scarron’s wife fhall live for ever.” She 
reftrained by her modefty his indecent buffooneries, 
and the good company which had formerly reforted to 
his houfe were not lefs frequent in their vifits. Scar¬ 
ron now became a new man. He became more decent 
in his manners and converfation : and his gaiety, when 
tempered with moderation, was ftill more agreeable. 
But, in the mean time, he lived with fo little economy, 
that his income was ffion reduced to a fmall annuity 
and his marquifate of Quinet. By the marquifate of 
Quinet, he meant the revenue he derived from his pub¬ 
lications, which were printed by one Quinet. He was 
accuftomed to talk to his fuperiors with great freedom 
in his jocular ftyle. In the dedication to his Don fa- 
pket d'Armenic, he thus addreffes the king. “ I fhall en¬ 
deavour to perfuade your majefty, that you would do 
yourfelf no injury were you to do me a fmall favour ; 
for in that cafe I ffiould become more gay: if Iffiould 
become more gay, 1 ffiould write fprightly comedies : 
and if I fliould write fprightly comedies, your majefty 
would be amufed, and thus your money would not be 
loft. All this appears fo evident, that I fliould cer¬ 
tainly be convinced of it if I were as great a king as I 
am now a poor unfortunate man.” 

Though Scarron wrote comedies, he had neither time 
nor patience to ftudy the rules and models of dramatic 
poetry. Ariftotle and Horace, Plautus and Terence, 
would have frightened him ; and perhaps he did not 
know that there was ever fuch a perfon as Ariftopha- 
nes. Pie faw an open path before him, and he follow¬ 
ed it. It was the faffiion of the times to pillage the 
Spaniffi writers. Scarron was acquainted with that 
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language, and he found it eafier to ufe the materials Sorron. 
which were already prepared, than to rack his brain in 
inventing a fubjedt; a reftraint to which a genius like 
his could not eafily fubmit. As he borrowed liberally 
from the Spaniffi writers, a dramatic piece did not coil 
him much labour. His labour confifted not in making 
his comic charadters talk humoroufly, but in keeping 
up ferious charadters ; for the ferious was a foreign lan¬ 
guage to him. The great fuccefs of his Jodelet Mu'fre 
was a vaft allurement to him. The comedians who adled 
it eagerly requefted more of his produdtions. They 
were written without much toil, and they procured him 
large fums. They ferved to amufe him. If it be ne- 
ceffary to give more reafons for Scarron’s readinefs to 
engage in thefe works, abundance may be had. He 
dedicated his books to his filler’s greyhound bitch ; and 
when ffie failed him, he dedicated them to a certain 
Monfeigneur, whom he praifed higher, but did not 
much elleem. When the office of hiftoriographer be¬ 
came vacant, he folicited for it without fuccefs. At 
length Fouquet gave him a penfion of 1600 livres. 
Chriftina queen of Sweden having come to Paris, was 
anxious to fee Scarron. “ I permit you (faid flie to 
Scarron) to fall in love with me. The queen of France 
has made you her valetudinarian, and I create you my 
Roland.” Scarron did not long enjoy that title : he 
was feized with fo violent a hiccough, that every perfon 
thought he would have expired. “ If 1 recover (he 
faid), I will make a fine fatire on the hiccough.” His 
gaiety did not forfake him to the laft. Within a few 
miuutes of his death, when his domeftics were ffiedding 
tears about him, “ My good friends (faid he), I fliall 
never make you weep fo much for me as I have made 
you laugh.” Juft before expiring, he faid, “ I could 
never believe before that it is fo eafy to laugh at death.” 

He died on the 14th of Otfober r66o, in the 51ft year 
of his age. 

His works have been colledted and publiffied by Bra¬ 
zen de li Martiniere, in 10 vols i2mo, 1737. There 
are, 1. The Eneid traveftied, in 8 books. It was af¬ 
terwards continued by Moreau de Brafey. 2. Typhon, 
or the Gignr tomachia. 3. Many comedies ; as, Jode¬ 
let, or the Mailer Valet; Jodelet cuffed ; Don Japbet 
d’Armenie ; The Ridiculous Heir ; Every Man his 
own Guardian ; The Fooliffi Marquis ; The Scholar 
of Salamanca ; The Falfe Appearance; The Prince 
Corfaire, a tragicomedy. Befides thefe, he wrote other 
pieces in verfe. 4. His Comic Romance in profe, which 
is the only one of his works that deferves attention. It 
is written with much purity and gaiety, and has contri¬ 
buted net a little to the improvement of the French lan¬ 
guage. Scarron had great pleafure in reading his works 
to his friends as he composed them : he called it trying 
his works. Segrais and another of hrs friends coming 
to him one day, “ Take a chair (fays Scarron to them) 
and fit down, that I may examine my Comic Romance.” 

When he obferved the company laugh, “ Very well 
(faid he), my book will be well received iince it makes 
perfons of fuch delicate tafte laugh.” Nor was he de¬ 
ceived, His Romance had a prodigious run. It was 
the only one of his works that Boileau could fubmit to 
read. 5. Spaniffi novels tranflated into French. 6. A 
volume of Letters. 7. Poems ; confiding of Songs, 
Epiftles, Stanzas, Odes, and Epigrams. 1 ’he whole col- 
leition abounds with fprightlinefs and gaiety. Scarron 

can 
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Scene, can ruife a laugh in the moft ferious fubje&s ; but h : s 
Sc-.-nogra- follies are rather thofe of a buffoon than the effuflions of 
■ _ ingenuity and tnftc. He is continually falling into the 

mean and the obfcene. If we fliould make any excep¬ 
tion in favour of fome of his comedies, of fome paflages 
in his Eneid traveftied, and his Comic Romance, we 
mull acknowledge that all the reft of his works are on¬ 
ly fit to be read by footmen and buffoons. It has been 
Ibid that he was the moft eminent man in his age for 
burlefque. This might make him an agreeable compa¬ 
nion to chofe who chofe to laugh away their time ; but 
as he has left nothing that can inftrudt pollerity, he has 
but little title to pofthumous fame. 

SCENE, in its primary fenfe, denoted a theatre, or 
the place where dramatic pieces and other public/hows 
-were exhibited 5 for it does not appear that the ancient 
poets were at all acquainted with the modern way of 
changing the feenes in the different parts of the play, 
in order to raife the idea of the perfons reprefeuted by 
the adfors being in different places. 

The original feene for acting of plays was as fimple 
as the representations themlelves: it confifted only of 
a plain plot of ground proper for the occafiori, which 
was in fome degree fhaded by the neighbouring trees, 
whofe branches were made to meet together* and their 
vacancies fupplied with boards, flicks, and the like ; 
and to complete the fhelter, thefe were fometimes co¬ 
vered with fkins, and fometimes with only the branches 
of other trees newly cut down, and full of leaves. 
Afterwards more artificial feenes, or fcenical reprefenta- 
tions, were introduced, and paintings ufed inftead of the 
objects themfelves. Scenes were then of three forts 
tragic, comic, and fatyric. The tragic feene represent¬ 
ed (lately magnificent edifices, with decorations of pil- 
lats, tlatues, and other things fuitable to, the palaces of 
kings : the comic exhibited private houfes with balco¬ 
nies and windows, in imitation of common buildings : 
and the fatyric was the reprefentation of groves, moun¬ 
tains, dens, and other rural appearances; and thefe de¬ 
corations either turned on-pivots, or Hid along grooves, 
as thofe in our theatres. 

To keep clofe to nature and probability, the feene 
fhould never be fhifted from place to place in the courfe 
of the play : the ancients were pretty fevere in this re- 
fipedt, particularly Terence, in forme of whofe plays the 
Rene never (hifts at all, but the whole is tranfodled at 
the door of fome old man’s houfe, whither with inimi¬ 
table art he occafionally brings the adtors. The French 
are pretty ftridl with refpecl to this rules but the Eng- 
lifh pay very little regard to it. 

Scene is alfo a part or divifion of a dramatic poem. 
Thus plays are divided into adls, and adts are again 
fubdivided into feenes ; in which fenfe the feene is pro¬ 
perly tile perfons prefent at or concerned in the adlion 
on the ftage at fuch a time s whenever, therefore, anew 
adlor appears, or an old one difoppears, the adlion is 
changed into other hands ; and therefore a new feene 
then commences. 

It is one of the laws of the ftage, that the feenes be 
well connected ; that is, that one fucceed another in 
fuch a manner as that the ftage be never quite empty 
till the end of the adt. See Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY, (from the Greek, o-xmh feene, 
and yfMqn.de/cription), in perfpedlive, a reprefentation of 
4 body ou a perfpedlive plane ; or a description thereof 
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in all its dimenfions fuch as it appears to the eye. See Sceptic, 

Perspective. 

oCEPTIC, o-.-niT/Ksc, from axirTDfjttu, “I confider, 
look about, or deliberate,” properly fignifies conjidera - 
five and inquijitme , or one who is alway, weighing rea- 
fons on one fide, and the other without ever deciding be¬ 
tween them. It is chiefly applied to an ancient fed! of 
philofophers founded by Pyrrho (fee Pyrrho), who, 
according to Laertius,had various other denominations. 

From their matter they were called Pjprrhonians ; from 
the diftinguifhing tenets or charadteriftic of their phi- 
lofophy they derived the name of Apore id, from «?ro/>ti», 

“ to doubtfrom their fufpenfion and hefitation they 
were called epbeBici, from e-rs^wv, “ to (lay or keep back 
and laftly, they were called zet/tici or feekers, from their 
never getting beyond the fearch of truth. 

That the fceptical philofophy is abfurd, can admit of 
no difpute in the prefent age ; and that many of the fol¬ 
lowers of Pyrrho carried it to the moft ridiculous height, 
is no lefs true. But we cannot believe that he himfelf 
was fo extravagantly fceptical as has fometimes been 
afferted, when we refledt on the particulars of his life, 
which are ftill preferved, and the refpedtful manner in 
which we find him mentioned by his contemporaries 
and writers of the firft name who flouVifhed foon after 
him. The truth, as far as at this diftance of time it 
can be difcovered,feems to be, that he learned from De¬ 
mocritus to deny the real exiftence of all qualities in bo¬ 
dies, except thofe which are effential to primary atoms, 
and that he referred every thing elfe to the perceptions 
of the mind produced by external objects,in other words, 
to appearance and opinion. All knowledge of courfe 
appeared to him to depend on the fallacious report of 
the fenfes, and confequently to be uncertain; and in 
this notion he was confirmed by the general fpirit of 
the Eleatic fchool in which he was educated. He was 
further confirmed; in his fcepticifm by the fubtilties of 
the Dialedtic fchools, in which he had been inftrudted 
by the fon of Stilpo ; choofing to overturn the cavils of 
fophiftry by recurring to the dodtrine of univerfal un¬ 
certainty, and thus breaking the knot which he could 
not unloofe. For being naturally and habitually inclined 
to confider immoveable tranquility as the great end of all 
philofophy, he was eafily led to defpife the diiTenfions of 
the dogmatifts, and to infer from their er.dlefs difputas, 
the uncertainty of the queftions on which they debated ; 
controverfy, as it has often happened to others, becoming 
alfo with refpedt to him the parent of fcepticifm. 

Pyrrho’s dodtrines, however new and extraordinary, 
were not totally difregardCd. He was attended by fe- 
veral fcbolars, and fucceeded by feveral followers, who 
preferved the memory of his notions. The moft emi¬ 
nent of his followers was Timon (See Tim on ), in whom 
the public fucceffiorv of profeflbrs in the Pyrrhonic fchool 
terminated. In the time of Cicero it was almoft es- 
tindl, having fufFered much from thejealoufy of the dog¬ 
matifts, and from a natural averfion in the human mind •' 
to acknowledge total ignorance, or to be left in abfo- 
tute darknefs. The difciples of Timon, however, ftill 
continued to profefs fcepticifm, and their notions were 
embraced privately at leatt by many others-. The fchool 
itfelt was afterwards revived by Ptolsemeus a Cyrenian, 
and was continued by .Enefidemus a contemporary of Ci¬ 
cero, who wrote a treatife on the-principles of the Pyr¬ 
rhonic philofophy, the heads of which are preferved by 
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Sceptic. Photius. From this time it was continued through a 
feries of preceptors of little note to Sextus Empiricus, 
who alfo gave a l'ummary of the fceptical dodlrine. 

A fyftem of philofopby thus founded on doubt, and 
clouded with uncertainty, could neither teach tenets of 
any importance, nor prefcribe a certain rule of conduct; 
and accordingly we find that the followers of fcepti- 
cifm were guided entirely by chance. As they could 
form no certain judgment refpefting good and evil, they 
accidentally learned the folly of eagerly purfuiag any 
apparent good, or of avoiding any apparent evil; and 
their minds of courfe fettled into a ftate of undifturbed 
tranquillity, the grand poftulatum of their fyftem. 

In the fchools of the lceptics we find ten diftindl to¬ 
pics of argument urged in fupport of the dodtrine of 
uncertainty, with this precaution, however, that nothing 
could be pofuively aflerted either concerning their num¬ 
ber or their force. Thefe arguments chiefly refpedt 
objedls of fenfe : they place all knowledge in appearance ; 
and, as the fame things appear very different to differ¬ 
ent people, it is impofiible to fay which appearance moft 
truly expreffes their real nature. They likewife fay, 
that our judgment is liable to uncertainty from the cir- 
cumftance of frequent or rare occurrence, and that man¬ 
kind are continually led into different conceptions con¬ 
cerning the fame thing by means of cuftom, law, fabu¬ 
lous tales, and eftablilhed opinions. On all thefe ac¬ 
counts they think every human judgment is liable to 
uncertainty ; and concerning any thing they can only af- 
fer f , that it feemstobe, not that it is what itfeems. 

This doubtful reafoning, if reafoning it may be call¬ 
ed, the fceptics extended to all the fciences in which 
they difcovered nothing true, or which could be abfo- 
lutely aflerted. In all nature, in phyfics, morals, and 
rheology, they found contradictory opinions, and inex¬ 
plicable or incomprehenfib'.e phenomena. In phyfics, 
the appearances they thought might be deceitful; and 
refpeCting the nature of God and the duties of morali¬ 
ty, men were, in their opinion, equally ignorant and un¬ 
certain. To overturn the fophiftical arguments of thefe 
fceptical reafoners would be no difficult matter, if their 
reafoning were worthy of confutation. Indeed, their 
great principle is fufficiently, though ffiortly, refuted 
by Plato, in thefe words. “ When you fay all things 
are incomprehenfible (fays he), do you comprehend or 
conceive that they are thus incomprehenfible, or do you 
not i If you do, then fomething is comprehenfible ; if you 
do nor, there is no reafon we fhould believe you, fince 
you do not comprehend your own aflertion.” 

But fcepticifm has not been confined entirely to the 
ancients and to the followers of Pyrrho. Numerous 
fceptics have arifen alfo in modern times, varying in their 
principles, manners, and character, as chance, prejudice, 
vanity, weaknefs, or indolence, prompted them. The 
great objedf, however, which they feem to have in view, 
is to overturn, or at leaft to weaken, the evidence of 
analogy, experience, and testimony ; though fome of 
them have even attempted to fnow, tint the axioms of 
geometry are uncertain, and its demonftrations incon- 
clufive. This laft attempt has not indeed been often 
male ; but the chief aim of Mr Hume’s philofophical 
writings is to introduce doubts into every branch of 
phyfics, metap'.yfics, h'flory, elides, and theology. It is 
needbfs to give a fpecimen of his reafonings in fupport 
of modern fcepticifm. The moft important of them have 
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been noticed elfewhere (fee Miracle, Metaphysics, Scepticifm 
and Philosophy, n° 41.) ; and fuch of our readers as 
have any relifh for fpeculations of that nature can be no j,j L f ;n- 
ftrangers to his Effays, or to the able confutations of w'-v—w 
them by the Dodtors Reid, Campbell, Gregory, and 
Beattie, who have likewife expofed the weaknefs of the 
fceptical reafonings of Des Cartes, Malbranche, and 
other philofophers of great fame in the fame lchool. 

SCEPTICISM, the doarines and opinions of the 
fceptics. See the preceding article. 

SCEPTRE, a kind of royal ftaff, or batoon, borne 
on folemn occafions by kings, as a badge of tbeir com¬ 
mand and authority. Nicod derives the word from 
the Greek rxHirrpor, which he fays originally fignified 
“ a javelin,” which the ancient kings ufually bore as 
a badge of their authority ; that inftrument being 
in very great veneration among the heathens. But 
fTxnrrfcy does not properly fignify a javelin, but aJlaJf 
to ref upon , from innitor, “ I lean upon.” Ac¬ 

cordingly, in the fimplicity of the earlier ages of the 
world, the feeptres of kings were no other than long 
walking-ftaves : and Ovid, in fpeaking of Jupiter, de- 
feribes him as refting on his feeptre (Met. i. v. 178.) 

The feeptre is an enfign of royalty of greater antiquity 
than the crown. The Greek tragic and other poets 
put feeptres in the hands of the moft ancient kings they 
ever introduce. Juftin obferves, that the feeptre, in its 
original, was an hajla , or fpear. He adds, that, in the 
moft remote antiquity, men adored the bafxor feeptres 
as immortal gods ; and that it was upon this account, 
that, even in his time, they bill furnifhed the gods with 
feeptres.—Neptune’s feeptre is his trident. Tarquin 
the Elder was the firft who affumed the feeptre among 
the Romans. Le Gendre tells us, that, in the firft race 
of the French kings, the feeptre was a golden rod, al- 
moft always of the fame height with the king who bore 
it, and cooked at one end like a crozier. Frequently 
inftead of a feeptre, kings are feen on medals with a 
palm in their hand. See Regalia. 

SCHuEFFERA, in botany : A genus of the tetran- 
dria order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants ; and 
in. the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is quadripetalous j the corolla 
is quadripetalous, quir.quepetalous, and often want¬ 
ing ; the fruit is a bilocular berry with one feed. Of 
this there are two fpecies, both natives of Jamaica ; and 
grow in the lowlands near the fea : viz. 1. The Cmpleta. 

2 . Lateriflora. 

SCH AFFHAUSEN, a large, handfome, and ftrong 
town of Swiiferland, capital, of a canton of the fame 
name, with a caftle in the form of a citadel. It Is well 
built, with fine large ftreets, and adorned with feveral 
founda'i ns; and the greateft part of the houfes are 
painted on the outfide. It is well fortified, and the ca¬ 
thedral is the largeft church in Swiiferland j befides 
wh’ch, the minifter, with the monaftery adjoining there¬ 
to, the arfenal, the town-houfe, the j_reat clock (which 
fhows the courfe of the fun and moon with their eclipfcs), 
and die ftone bridge over the Rhine, are well worth the 
obfervation of a traveller. That river is of great confe- 
quence to the inhabitants with regard to trade. E. 

Long. 8. 51. N. Lat. 47. 39. 

The Canton of Schaffhausen, in Swiiferland, is 
bounded On the north and weft by Suabia ; on she eaft 
by the canton of Zurich, and the biffioprick o Con- 
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S halule, ftance ; and on the fouth by the fame, and by Thurgaw. 

It is 22 miles in length, and io in breadth; but pro¬ 
duces all the neceflaries of life, as wine, fifh, wood, flax, 
horfes, flieep, wool, black cattle, and deer. The prin¬ 
cipal town is of the fame name. 

SCHEDULE, a fcroll of paper or parchment, an¬ 
nexed to a will, leafe, or other deed; containing an 
inventory of goods, or fome other matter omitted in the 
body of the deed.—Tbe word is a diminutive of the 
Latin fcbeda, or Greek a leaf or piece of paper. 

SCHEELE (Charles-William), was born on the 
19th of December 1742, at Stralfund, where his fa¬ 
ther kept a fhop. When he was very young, he re¬ 
ceived the ufual inftrudtions of a private fchool; and 
was afterwards advanced to an academy. At a very 
early age he fhowed a ftrong defire to follow the pro- 
feflion of an apothecary, and his father fuffered him to 
gratify his inclinations. With Mr Bauch, an apothe¬ 
cary at Gottenburgh, he paffedbis apprenticefhip, which 
was completed in fix years. He remained, however, 
fome time longer at that place, and it was there that he 
fo excellently Lid the firft foundations of his knowledge. 
Among the various books which he read, that treated 
of chemical fufcjedls, Kunckel’s Laboratory feems to 
have been his favourite. He ufed to repeat many of 
the experiments contained in that work privately in the 
night, when the reft of the family had retired to reft. 
A friend of Scheele’s had remarked the progrefs which 
he had made in chemiftry, and had afked him by what 
inducements he had been at firft led to ftudy a fcience 
in which he had gained fuch knowledge? Scheele re¬ 
turned the following anfwer : “ The firft caufe, my 
friend, arofe from yourfelf. Nearly at the beginning 
of my apprenticefhip you advifed me to read Neuman’s 
Chemiftry ; from the perufal of which I became eager 
to make experiments myfelf; and I remember very 
well how I mixed together, in a conferve-glafs, oil of 
cloves and fuming acid of nitre, which immediately 
took fire. I fee alfo ftill before my eyes an unlucky 
experiment which I made with pyrophorus. Circum- 
ftances of this kind did but the more inflame my defire 
to repeat experiments.” After Scheele’s departure 
from Gottenburg, in the year 1765, he obtained a place 
with Kalftrom, an apothecary at Malmo. Two years 
afterwards he went from thence to Stockholm, and 
managed there the fhop of Mr Scharenberg. In 1773, 
he changed this appointment for another at Upfal, 
under Mr Loock. Here he was fortunately fituated ; 
as, from his acquaintance with learned men, and from 
having free accefs to the Univerfity Laboratory, he had 
opportunities of increafing his knowledge. At this 
place alfo he happily commenced the friendfhip which 
fubfifted between him and Bergman. During his 
refidence at this place, his Royal Highnefs Prince 
Henry of Pruflia, accompanied by tbe Duke of Sun¬ 
derland, vifited Upfal, and cliofe this opportunity to 
fee the Academical Laboratory. Scheele was accord¬ 
ingly appointed by the Univerfity to exhibit fome 
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chemical experiments to them. This office he under- Scheele. 
took, and fhewed fome of the mol curious procefles in 
chemiftry. The two Princes afked him many queftions, 
and exprefled their approbation of the anfwers which he 
returned to them. The Duke afked him what country¬ 
man he was, and feemed to be much pleafed when 
Scheele informed him that he was born at Stralfund. 

At their departure they told the profeffor, who was 
prefent, that they fhould efteem it a favour if he would 
permit the young man to have free accefs to the La¬ 
boratory, as often as he chofe, to make experiments. 

In the year 1777 Scheele was appointed by the Me¬ 
dical College to be apothecary at Koping. It was at 
that place that he foon fhowed the world how great a 
man he was, and that no place or fituation could confine 
his abilities. When he was at Stockholm he fhewed his 
acutenefs as a chemift, as he difcovered there the new 
and wonderful acid .contained in the fparry fluor. It 
has been confidently afferted, that Scheele was the firft 
who difcovered the nature of the aerial acid ; and that 
whilft he was at Upfal he made many experiments to 
prove its properties. This circumftance might probably 
have furnifhed Bergman with the means of handling 
this fubjedt more fully. At the fame place he began 
the feries of excellent experiments on that remarkable 
mineral fubftance, manganefe ; from which inveftiga- 
tion he was led to make the very valuable and intereft- 
ing difcovery of the dephlogifticated marine acid. At 
the fame time he firft obferved the ponderous earth. 

At Koping he finiftied his differtation on Air and 
Fire; a work which the celebrated Bergman moft 
warmly recommended in the friendly preface which he 
wrote for it. The theory which Scheele endeavours to 
prove in this treatife is, that fire confifts of pure air and 
phlogifton. According to more recent opinions (if in¬ 
flammable air be phlogifton), water is compofed of thefe 
two principles. Of thefe opinions we may fay, in the 
words of Cicero, “ Opiniones tam varia funt , tamque inter 
fe diffidenles, ut alterum profedo fieri potejl, lit earum nulla , 
alterum certe non potejl ut plus una, vera fit .” The 
author’s merit in this work, exclufive of the encomiums 
of Bergman, was fufficient to obtain the approbation of 
the public ; as the ingenuity difplayed in handling fo 
delicate a fubjedt, and the many new and valuable ob- 
fervations (a) which are difperfed through the treatife, 
juftly entitled the author to that fame which his book 
procured him. It was fpread abroad through every 
country, became foon out of print, was reprinted, and 
tranflated into many languages. The Englifh tranflation 
is enriched with the notes of that accurate and truly 
philofophic genius Richard Kirwan, Efq. 

Scheele now diligently employed himfelf in contribu¬ 
ting to theTranfadtions of the Academy at Stockholm. 

He firft pointed out a new way to prepare the fait of 
benzoin. In the fame year he difcovered that arfenic, 
freed in a particular manner from phlogifton, partakes 
of all the properties of an acid, and has its peculiar af¬ 
finities to other fubftances. 

In 
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(a) Scheele mentions in this work, in a curfory way, the decompofnion of common fait by the calx of lead. 
Mr Turner, a gentleman who happily unites the fkill of the manufadlurer with the knowledge of the philofophic 
chemift, has alfo all the merit of this difcovery, as he obferved the Line fadt, without having been indebted to 
Scheele’s hint on this fubjedt. Mr Turner has done more; he has converted this difcovery to fome ufe in the 
arts ; he produces mineral alkali for fale, arifing from this decompofition ; and from the lead which is united to 
the marine acid he forms the beautiful pigment called the patent yellow 




Sctieele. 
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In a Differtation on Flint, Clay, and Alum, he ciety at Stockholm. Mod of his e/Tays have been pub- Scheele, 
clearly overturned Beaume’s opinion of the identity of lilhed in French by Madame Picardet, and Monf. Mor- 
the filiceous and argillaceous earths. He publifhed an veau of Dijon. Dr Beddoes has alfo made a very va- 
Analyfis of the Human Calculus. He fhewed alfo a luable prefent to his countrymen of an Englifh tranfla- 
mode of preparing mercurius dulcis in the humid way, tion of a greater part of Scheele’s differtations, to 
and improved the procefs of making the powder of Al- which he had added fome ufeful and ingenious notes, 
garoth. He analyfed the mineral fubftance called The following difcoveries of Scheele are not, vre be- 
molyhlena, or flexible black lead. Hr difeovered a lieve, publifhed with the reft. Fie fhewed what that 
beautiful green pigment. He fhowed us how to de- fubftance is, which has been generally called ‘ the earth 
compofe the air of the atmofphere. He difeovered that of the fluor fpar.’ It is not' produced unlefs the lltior 
fome neutral falts are decompofed by lime and iron, acid meet with filiceo us earth. It appears from 
He decompofed plumbago, or the common black lead. Scheelc’s experiments to be a triple fait, confiding of 
He obferved, with peculiar ingenuity, an acid in milk, flint, acid of fluor, and fixed alkali. Scheele proved 
which decompofes acetated alkali; and in his experi- alfo, that the fluor acid may be produced without any 
ments on the fugar of milk, he difeovered another acid, addition of the vitriolic or any mineral acid: the fluor 
different in fome ref'pects from the abovementioned is melted with fixed alkali, and the fluorated alkali is 
acid and the common acid of fugar. He accomplifhed decompofed by acetated lead. If the precipitate be 
the decompofttion of tungftein, the component parts mixed with charcoal duft, and expofed in a retort to a 
of which were before unknown, and found in it a pecu- ftrong heat, the lead will be revived, and the acid of 
liar acid earth united to lime. He publifhed an ex- fluor, which was united to it, will pais into the receiver 
cellent differtation on the different forts of aether. He poffeffed of all its ufual properties. This feems to be 
found out an eafy way to preferve vinegar for many an ingenious and unanfwerable proof of its exiftence. 
years. His inveftigation of the colouring matter in He obferved, that no pyrophorus can be made un- 
Pruflian blue, the means he employed to feparate it, lefs an alkali be prefent; and the reafon why it can be 
and his difeovery that alkali, fal ammoniac, and char- prepared from alum and coal is, that the common alum* 
coal, mixed together, will produce it, are ftrong marks always contains a little alkali, which is added in order 
of his penetration and genius. He found out a pecu- to make it cryftallize ; for if this be ieparated from it, 
liar fweet matter in expreffed oils, after they have been no pyrophorus can be procured from it. His lafl dif- 
boiled with litharge and water. He fhewed how the fertation was his very valuable obl’ervations on the acid 
acid of lemons may be obtained in cryftals. He found of the gallnut. Ehrhart, one of Scheele’s moft intimate 
the white powder in rhubarb, which Model thought to friends, afferts, that he was the difeoverer of both of the 
be felenite, and which amounts to one-feventh of the acids of lugar and tartar. We are alfo indebted to him 
weight ot the root, to be calcareous earth, united to the for that nn.tlerpiece of chemical decompofttion, tire 
acid of forrel. This fuggefted to him the examination feparation of the acid of phofphorus from bones. This 
of the acid of forrel. He precipitated acetated lead appears from a letter which Scheele wrote to Gabn, 
with it, and decompofed the precipitate thus obtained who has generally had the reputation of this great dif- 
by the viciiolic acid, and by this procefs he obtained covery. This acid, which is fo curious in the eye of 
the common acid of fugar ; and by flowly dropping a the chemift, begins to draw the attention of the phyfi- 
folution of fixed alkali into a folution of the acid of cian. It was firft ufed in medicine, united to the mineral 
fugar, he regenerated the acid of forrel.—From his alkali, by the ingenious Dr Pearfon. The value of this 
examination of the acids contained in fruits and berries, addition to the materia medica cannot be better evin- 
he found not one fpecies of acid alone, viz. the acid of ced than from the increafe of the demand for it, and the 
Jemon, but another alfo, which he denominated the ma- quantity ofit which is now prepared and fold in London, 
laceous acid, from its being found in the greateft We may ftamp the character of Scheele as a philo- 
quantity in apples. fopher from his many and important difcoveries. What 

By the decompofttion of Bergman’s new metal (fide- concerns him as a man we are informed of by his friends, 
rite) he fhewed the truth of Meyer’s and Klaproth's who affirm, that his moral chara&er was irreproachable, 
conjecture concerning it. He boiled the calx of fide- On the 19th of May 1786, he was confined to his 
rite with alkali of tartar, and precipitated nitrated mer- bed; on the 21ft he bequeathed all of which he was 
cury by the middle fait which he obtained by this ope- poffeffed to his wife (who was the widow of his 
ration; the calx of mercury which was precipitated predeceffor at Koping, and whom he had lately mar- 
was found to be united to the acid of phofphorus ; fo ried) ; and on the fame day he departed this life. So 
that he demonftrates that this calx was phofphorated the world loft, in lefs than two years, Bergman and 
iron. He found alfo, that the native Pruflian blue Scheele, of whom Sweden may juftly boaft; two phi- 
contained die fame acid. He difeovered by the fame lofophers, who were beloved and lamented by all their 
means, that the perlate acid, as it was called, was not contemporaries, and whofe memory pofterity will never 
an acid fui generis, but the phofphoric united to a fmall ceafe moft gratefully to revere. 

quantity ot the mineral alkali. He fugyefted an im- SCHEINER (Chriftopher), a German mathemati- 
provement in the procefs of obtaining magnefia from cian aftronomer, and Jefuir, eminent for be ; ng the firft 
Epibm fait; he advifes the adding of an equal weight who difeovered fpots on the fun, was born at Schwaben 
of common fait to the Epfom fait, fo that an equal in the territory of Middleheim in 1575. He fii ft dif- 
vveight of Glauber’s fait may be obtained: but thi. will coveied fpots on the fun’s dilk in 1611, and made ob- 
not fucceed unlefs in the cold of winter, l hefe are fervations on thefe phenomena at Rome, until at length 
the valuable difcoveries of this great philofopher, which reducing them to order, he publifhed' their, in'c e vol. 
aie to be found in the Tranfa&ions of the Royal So- folio in 1630. He wrote alfo fome fmaller thinns 

4 T 2 relating 
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S hc'.d reluting to mathematics and philofophy; and died in 
„ 8 1690. 

SCHELD, a river which rifes on the confines of Pi¬ 
cardy, and runs north-eaft by Cambray, Valenciennes, 
T f urnay, Oudenarde, &c. and receiving the Lis at 
Ghent, runs eaft by Dendermond, and then north to 
Antwerp: below which city it divides into two branches, 
one called the Wejler-Scheld, which feparates Flan¬ 
ders from Zealand, and difeharges itfelf’ into the fea near 
Flufning ; and the other called the OJler-Scheld, which 
runs by Bergen-i p-zoom, and afterwards between the 
iflands Beveland and Schowen, and a little below falls 
into the fea. 

SCHEMNITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, with 
three caftlts. It is famous for mines of filver and other 
metals, as alfe for hot baths. Near it is a rock of 
a Ihining blue c lour mixed with greeu, and fome fpots 
of yellow. E. Long. 19. o- N. Lat. 48. 40. 

SCHEllARDlA, in botany; a genus of the mo- 
rtogyma order, belonging to the.tetrandria claff of plants. 
The e;r d:a is monopet,ilous and funnel-fliaped ; there 
are two three-toothed feeds. 

SCHETLAND. See Shetland. 

SCHEUCHZERIA, in botany : A genus of the 
trigynia order, b longing to the hexandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
fifth order, Tr'ipe'atoidee. The calyx is fexpai tite ; there 
is no corolla, nor are there anv itjles; there are three 
inflated and monofpermous capfules. 

SCHIECHS, or Schech, among the Arabs, is a 
name applied to their nobles. “ Among the Bedouins,” 
fays Niebuhr, “ it belongs to every noble, whether of 
the higheft or the loweft older. Their nobles are very 
numerous, and compofe in a manner the whole nation; 
the plebeians are invariably affuated and guided by the 
fchiechs, who fuperintend and diredt in every tranf- 
aefion. The fchiechs, and their fubjedts, are born to 
the life of fhepherds and foldiers. The greater tribes 
Tear many camels, which they either fell to their neigh¬ 
bours, or employ them in the carriage of goods, or in 
military expeditions. The petty tribes keep flocks of 
fheep. Among thofe tribes which apply to agriculture, 
the fchiechs live always in tents, and leave the culture 
of their grounds to their fubjedts, whofe dwellings are 
wretched huts. Schiechs always ride on horfes or dro¬ 
medaries, infpedling the condudf of their fubjedts, vifit- 
ing their friends, or hunting. Traverfing the defert, 
where the horizon is wide as on die ocean, they per¬ 
ceive travellers at a diftance. As travellers are feldom 
to be met with in thofe wild tradls, they eafily difeover 
fuch as pafs that way, and are tempted to pillage diem 
■when they find their own party the ftrongeft.” 

SCHINUS, in botany : A genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 43d order, 
Dumvfa. The male calyx is quinquefid; the petals 
five. The female flower is the fame as in the male; 
the berry tricoccous. 

SCHIRAS, or Schirauz, a large and famous town 
of Perfia, capital of Farfiftan, is three miles in length 
from eaft to weft, but not fo much in breadth. It is feated 
at the north-weft end of a fpacious plain furrounded with 
very high hills, under oue of which the town ftands. 
The houfes are built of bricks dtied in the fun ; the 
rcofs are flat and terraced. There are 15 handfome 


mofques, tiled with ftones of a bluifti green colour, and Srhif.n 
lined within with black poliflted marble. There are II . 
many large and beautiful gardens, furrounded with walls 4^^-^ 
fourteen feet high, and four thick. They contain 
various kinds of very fine trees, with fruits almoft of 
every kind, befides various beautiful flowers. The 
wines ofSchiras are not only the beft in Perfia, but, as 
fome think, in the whole world. The women are much 
addidted to gallantry, and Schiras is called an earthly 
paradije by lome. 1 he ruins of the famous Perfepo* 
lis are 30 miles to the north-eaft of this place. E. Long. 

56. o. N. Lat. 29. 36. 

SCHISM, (from the Greek, e-xio-pa, cV.f, jiffure), 
in its general ac.eptation iigniiics divifion or jeparation ; 
but is tinetiy ufed in fpeaking of lepaiations happening 
from diverfr, of opinions among people of the fame r e¬ 
ligion and : ,.ith» 

Thus we fay the fchifm of ten tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, the fhj'm of tde Perfians from the Turks and 
other Mahometans, 

Among vccleluftiea! authors, the great ichifm of the 
Weft is that which happened in the times of Clement 
VII. and Urban v I. which divined the c.iurch fur 40 
or 50 years, and was at length ended by t..e election of 
Martin V. at the council of Conilauc.. 

The Romsnifts number 34 ichftrx:; in their church. 

—They beftow the name Eng ijhfchifju on the reforma¬ 
tion of religion in that kingdom. I'hole of the church 
of England apply the term Jcuifm to the i'eparation 
of the nonconformifts, viz the prelb) terians, indepen¬ 
dents, and anabaptifts, for a further reformation. 

SCHISTUS, in mineralogy, a name given to feveral 
different kinds of ftones, but .more efpecially to fome of 
the argillaceous kind ; as, 

1. The bluifti purple fchiftus, fchiftus tegularis, or 
common roof-flate. This is fofoft that it maybe {lightly 
feraped with the nail, and is of a very brittle lameliated 
texture, of the fpecific gravity of 2,876. It is fufible 
per fe in a ftrong heat, and runs into a black fcoria. 

By a chemical analyfis it is found to confift of 26 
parts of argillaceous earth, 46 of filiceous earth, 8 
of magnefia, 4 of calcareous earth, and 14 of iron. 

The dark-blue flate, or fchiftus feriptorius, contains 
more magnefia and lefs iron than the common purple 
fchiftus, and effervefees more brifkly with acids. Its 
fpecific gravity is 2,701. 

2. The pyritaceous fchiftus is of a grey colour, brown, 
blue, or black ; and capable of more or lefs decompoli- 
tion by expofire to the air, according to the quantity 
of pyritous matter it contains and the ftate of the iron 
in it. When this laft is in a lenii-phlogifticatcd ftate 

‘it is eafily decompofed ; but very llowly, or not at all, 
if the calx is much dephlogifticated. The aluminous 
fchiftus belongs to this fpecies. 

3. The bituminous fchiftus is generally black, and of 
a lameliated texture, of various degrees of hardnef-,, not 
giving fire with fteel, but emitting a ftrong fmell when 
heated, and fometimes without being heated. M. Magel¬ 
lan mentions a fpecimen which burns like coal, with a 
ftiong fmell of mineral bitumen, but of a yellowifh 
brown, or rather dark afh-colour, found in Yorkfhire.— 

This kind of fchiftus does not Ihow any white mark 
■when fcratched like the other fchiftus. 

SCHMEDELIA, in botany: A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the odtandria clafs of plants. 

The 
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The calyx is diphyllous; the corolla tetrapetalous; the army ; but the Englilh at that time being difgufted SchomW 
germina pedicellated, and longer than the flower. with the French nation, Schomberg was fufpttfted of w 
SCHOENOBATES (from the Greek, <rx ’ > '•©-» a coming over with a defign to corrupt the army, and 
rop:; and Putva, / walk), a name which the Greeks gave bring it under French dilcipline. He therefore found 
to their rope-dancers . by the Romans called funambuli. it necefl’ary to return to France, which he foon left, 

See Rot e-da ncer and Fonambulus. and went to the Netherlands. In the month of June 

The fchocuobates were flaves whofe matters made mo- 1676, he forced the prince of Orange to raife the liege 
ney of them, by enteitaining the people with their feats of Maeftricht; and it is faid he was then railed to the 
of activity. Mercurialh cle arte gymnaJHca, lib. III. rank of marefchal of France. But the French Diclio- 
gives us five figures of fchcenobatcs engraven after an- mire Hi/lcriqiie, whofe infoimation on a point of this 
dent ttor.es. nature ought to be authentic, fays, that he was inverted 

SCHOENUS, in botany : A genus of the mono- with this honour the fame year in whi~h he took the 
gynia order, belonging to the tiiandria clafs of plants; fortrefs of Bellegarde from the Spaniards while ferving 
and in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, in Portugal. 

Cal-mariie. The gluv.ics are paleaceous, univaived, and Upon the revoc itior. of the edift of Nantes, when 
thickfet; there is no corolla, and only one roundilh the perfccmion commenced againlt the Protettants 
feed between the glurr es. Schomberg, who was of that perfuaiion, requeued leave 

SCHOLASTIC, fomething belonging to the to retire into his own country. This requell was refu- 
fchools. fke Scimon, fed ; but he was permitted to take refuge in Portugal, 

Scholastic Divinity, is that part or fpecies of divinity where he had reafen to exped he would be kindly re- 
which clears and difeufles quertions by n afon and argu- ceived on account of part: fervices. But the religious 
ments; in which fenl'e it tt mds, in fome meafure, oppo- zeal ot the Portuguefe, th ugh it did not prevent them 
led to pofitive '.ivinily, which is founded n the authority from accepting art) fiance from a heretic when their 
of fathers, councils, &c. The fchool-divinity is now k ng Jom wa^ threatened with fubverfion, could not per- 
fallen into contempt ; and is fcarce regarded anywhere mit them to give him Ihelter when he came for protec- 
but in fome of the univerfites, where they are ttill by tion. The inquiiition interfered, and obliged the king 
their charters obliged to teach it. to fend him away. Pie then went to Holland by the 

SCHOLIAST, or Commentator, a grammarian way of England. Having accepted an invitation from 
who writes fcholia, that is, notes, glolfes, &c. upon an- the eleftor of Brandenburg, he was inverted with the 
cient authors who have written inthe lean ed languages, government of Ducal Pruffia, and appointed comman- 
See the next article. der in chief of the eledtor’s foices. When the prince 

SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or remark, occa- of Orange f-.iled to England to take polleffion of the 
fionally made on fome palfage, propofition, or the like, crown which his father-in-law James II. had abdicated. 

This term is much ufed in geometry and other parts of Schomberg obtained permilfion from the eledfor of' 
mathematics, where, after demonftrating a pr< pofition, Brandenburg to accompany him. He is fuppofed to 
it is cuftomary to point out how it might be done fome have been the author ot an ingenious ftratagem which 
other way, or to give fome advice or precaution in or- the prince employed after his arrival in London to dil- 
der to prevent miftakes, or add fome particular ufe or cover the fentiments of the people refpedbng the revo- 
application thereof. lution. The ftratagem was, to fpread an alarm over the 

SCHOMBERG (Frederic-Armand duke of), a di- country that the Irilh were approaching with fire and 
ftinguiihed officer, fprung from an illuftrious family in fword. When the prince wa. ertabliflied on the throng 
Germany, and the fon of count Schomberg by an Eng- of England, Schomberg was appointed commander in' 
litti lady, daughter of lord Dudley, was born in 1608. chief of the lorces and mailer of the ordnance. In 
He was initiated into the military life unde' Frederick- April 1689 he was mide knight of the garter, and na- 
Henry prince of Orange, and afterwards Rrved under turalized by adl of Parliament; and in May following 
his fon William II. of Orange, who highly efteemed was created a baron, errl, marquis, and duke of the 
him. He then repaired to the court of France, where kingdom of England, by the name and title of baron 
his reputation was fo well known, that he obtained the Teys, earl of Bretford, marquis of Harwich, and 
government of Grave l; nes, of Furnes, and the lur- duke of Schomberg. The Houfe’of Commons voled 
lounding countries. He was reckoned inferior to no to him L. 100,000 as a reward for his fervices. Of 
general in that kingdom except marefchal Turenne and this he onlyreceived a fmallpart; but after his death a 
the prince of Conde ; men of fuch exalted eminence penfion of L. 5000 a-year was bellowed upon his fon., 
that it was no difgrace to acknowledge their fuperiori- In Auguft 1689.be was fent to Ireland to reduce that 
ty. The French court thinking it necelfary to dimifh kingdom to 1 bedience-. When he arrived, he found 
the power of Spain, fen! Schomberg to the affiftance of himfelf at the head of an army confifting only of 12,000 
the Purtuguefe, who were engaged in a war with that foot and 2000 horfe, while king James commanded an 
country refpedling the fucceffion to their throne.— armv three times more numerous Schomberg thought 
Schomlxrg’s military talents gave a turn to the war in it d.ingerous to engage with fo fuperior a force, and be-, 
favour of his allies. The court of Spain was obliged ing disappointed in his promifed fupplies from England, 
to folicit for peace in 1668, and to acknowledge the judged it prudent to remain on the defen five. Hetlnre- 
houfe of Braganza as the juft heirs to the throne of fore ported himfelf at Dundalk, about five or fix miles 
Portugal. For his great fervices be was created count diftance from James, who was encamped at Ardee. For 
Mentola in Portugal; and a penfion of 5000 1 . was be- fix weeks he remained in this pofition, without attempt- 
flowed upon him, with the reverfion to his heirs. ing to give battle, wh le from the wetnefs of the ! eafon 

In 1673 came over t0 Engird to command the he loft nearly the half, of his army. Schomberg was. 

much? 
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School, much blamed for not coming to a&ion ; but fome ex- 
cellent judges admired his conduit as a difplay of great 
military talents. Had he rilked an engagement, and 
been defeated, Ireland would have been loft. At the 
famous battle of the Boyne, fought on the ift July 
1690, which decided the fate of James, Schomberg 
paffed the river at the head of his cavalry, defeated eight 
fquadrons of the enemy, and broke the Irifti infantry. 
When the French Proteftants loft their commander, 
Schomberg went to rally and lead them on to charge. 
While thus engaged, a party of king James’s guards, 
which had been feparated from the reft, palled Schom¬ 
berg, in attempting to rejoin their own army. They 
attacked him with great fury, and gave him two wounds 
- in the head. As the wounds were not dangerous, he 
might foonhave recovered from them ; but the French 
Proteftants, perhaps thinking their general was killed, 
immediately fired upon the guards, and fhot him 
dead on the fpot. He was buried in St Patrick’s 
cathedral. 

Bifhop Burnet fays, Schomberg was “ a calm man, 
of great application and conduCf, and thought much 
better than he fpoke ; of true judgment, of exadt pro¬ 
bity, and of an humble and obliging temper.” 

SCHOOL, a public place, wherein the languages, 
the arts, or fciences, are taught. Thus we fay, 
a grammar fchool, a writing fcbool, a fchool of natural 
philofophy, &c—The word is formed from the Latin 
fchola, which, according to Du Cange, fignifies difci- 
pline and correftion; he adds, that it was anciently ufed, 
in general, for all places where feveral perfons met 
together, either to ftudy, to converfe, or do any other 
matter. Accordingly, there were fchola palatlna, being 
the feveral pofts wherein the emperor’s guards were 
placed ; fchola fcutariorum, fchola gentilium, &c. At 
length the term paffed alfo to civil magiftrates ; and ac¬ 
cordingly in the code we meet with fchola chartulario- 
rum, fchola agendum, &c.; and even to ecclefiaftics, as 
fchola ca:Uorum, fchola facerdolum, &c. 

The Hebrews were always very diligent to teach and 
ftudy the laws that they had received from Mofes. The 
father of the family ftudied and taught them in his own 
family. The Rabbin taught them in the temple, in the 
fynagogues, and in the academies. They pretend, that 
even befi r<s the deluge there were fchools for knowledge 
and piety, of which the patriarchs had the direftion.— 
They place Adam at their head, then Enoch, and 
laftly Noah. Melchifedec, as they fay, kept a fchool 
in the city of Kajrath-fepher, otherwife Hebron, in Pa- 
leftine. Abraham, who had been inftrudfed by Heber, 
taught in Chaldea and in Egypt. From him the 
Egyptians learned aftronomy and arithmetic. Jacob 
fucceeded Abraham is the office of teaching. The 
fcripture lays, he was “ a plain man dwelling in tents j” 
which, according to the Chaldee paraphraft, is, “ that 
he was a perfedt man, and a minifter of the houfe of 
dodtrine,” 

All this, indeed, muft be very precarious and un¬ 
certain. It cannot be doubted but that Mofes, Aa¬ 
ron, and the elders of Krael, inftructed the people in 
the wildernefs, and that many good Ilraelites were very 
induftrious to inftrudt their families in the fear of God. 
But all this does not prove to us that there were any 
fuch fchocls as we are now inquiring after. Under Jo- 
ftiua we fee a kind of academy of the prophets, where 


the children of the prophets, that is, their difciples, School, 
lived in the exercife of a retired and auftere life, in 
ftudy, in the meditation and reading of the law of God. 

There were fchools of the prophets at Naioth in Ra- 
mah; 1 Sam. xix. 12. 20, &c. See the article Pro¬ 
phet. 

Thefe fchools, or focieties of the prophets, were fuc¬ 
ceeded by the fynagogues. See the article Syna¬ 
gogue. 

Cbarity-ScRooLS are thofe fchools which are fet apart 
by public contributions or private donations for the in- 
ftrudtion of poor children, who could not other wife 
enjoy the benefits of education. In few countries are 
thefe more numerous than in Great Britain, where cha¬ 
rity and benevolence are charadferiftic of the nation at 
large. They following is a fummary view of the num¬ 
ber of charity fchools in Great Britain and Ireland, ac¬ 
cording to the beft information at prefent, 1795. 

Schools. I Boys. I Girls. 


At London - 182 

In other parts of South Bri- 

444 2 

O 

t'-. 

00 

tain, - 1329 

In North Britain, by the ac- 

19506 

39 i 5 

count publifhed in 1786, 135 

In Ireland, for teaching to 

5187 

2618 

read and write only, 168 

In ditto, eredted purfuant to 
his majefty’s charter, and 
encouraged by his bounty 
of L. 100c per annum, for 
inftrudting, employing, and 
wholly maintaining the 
children, exclutive of the 

2406 

600 

Dublin work houfe fchool, 42 

J 935 

— 

Total of fchools, &c. 1856 

3347 ^ 

IOOO3 


Sunday-ScHoois are another fpecies of charity-fchools 
lately inftituted, and now pretty common in Great Bri¬ 
tain. The inftitution is evidently of the firft importance; 
and if properly encouraged muft have a very favourable 
effedt on the morals of the people, as it tends not only 
to preferve the children of the poor from fpending 
Sunday in idlenefs, and of confequence in diffipation and 
vice, but enables them to lay in for the condudt and 
comfort of their future life a ftock of ufeful knowledge 
and virtuous principles,, which, if negledfed in early 
life, will feldom be fought for or obtained amidft the 
hurry of bufinefs and the cares and temptations of the 
world. 

The excellent founder of Sunday-fchools was Mr. 
Raikes, a gentleman of Gloucefterftiire, who, together 
with Mr Stock, a clergyman in the fame county, and 
who, we believe, was equally inftrumental in the bufi¬ 
nefs with Mr Raikes, fhewed the example, and convin¬ 
ced many of the utility of the plan. From Gloucef¬ 
terftiire the inftitution was quickly adopted in every 
county and almoft every town and parilh of the king¬ 
dom ; and we have only further to remark on a plan 
fo generally known, fo much approved, and fo evident¬ 
ly proper, that we hope men of eminence and weight 
will always be found fuffijienily numerous and willing 
to beftow their time and countenance in promoting it to 
the utmoft of their power. 

SCHOONER, 
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Schooner, SCHOONER, in fea-language, a fmall veflel with 
Schorl. two ma fts, whofe main-fail and fore-l'ail are fufpended 
from gaffs, reaching from the mail towards the Hern, 
and ftretched out below by booms, whofe foremoft ends 
are hooked to an iron, which clafps the malt fo as to 
turn therein as upon an axis, when the after-ends are 
fwung from one lide of the vetl’el to the other. 

SCHORL, a precious ftone of the fecond order, of 
which the varieties are, Siberian, ruby coloured, red- 
difh, green, brown, blue, and black ; mother of eme¬ 
rald, dark green j lapis crucifer, or the croft Jlone ; bar 
fchorl; horn blend, black, green, or blue ; Cianite, 
blue l'chorl; ‘Thumjlan ; Laxman’s quadrangular fchorl. 
Tranfparent fchorl is chryftallized in polygonal prifms, 
generally with four, fix, or nine fides; fame of them 
are fo fine as to pafs for gems of the firft order, efpe- 
cially for the emerald. In the femitranfparent fchorls 
there are likewife fhrne of great beauty, as the ruby co¬ 
loured, lately difcovered in Siberia by counfellor Her¬ 
man, in a bed of redcftlh argilla, mixed with fragments 
of felt fpath, quartz, and mica, on a low granite 
mountain. The bed ofargill.i is evidently produced by 
the decompofition of granite ; which operation Herman 
fuppofes muff have fet at liberty the ruby fchorl formerly 
pent up in the chinks of filfures of the decompofed part 
of the mountain. The difcoveryis quite new, no fuch 
fpecies being before known, as it is as hard as the firft 
order of precious ftones, the diamond excepted, takes 
a fine polifh, and equals in colour the oriental ruby, 
though not in tranfparency. 

Its ftrufture is made up of fine cylindric columns, 
like needles collefted into bundles or treffes, lying one 
on another in different direftions, whilft each indivi¬ 
dual column is made up of fine plates or laminae, like 
the gems. It is fufible perfe into a white tranfparent 
glals, and melts imperfeftly with borax when calcined, 
as it does with microcofmic fait and mineral alkali, in¬ 
to a fmall vitreous globe, with little fpots of a white 
enamel colour. Acids have no effeft upon it, even when 
calcined. Laftly, it lofts its colour in the fire, after 
having firft turned blue. The moffier of emeralds is 
likewile a femitranfparent fchorl, in the opinion of 
fome able naturalills, although Mr Born aliens it to 
be a jade, we know not upon what authority. 

The ftrufture of the femitranfparent fchorls, and 
fome. of the tranfparent that are not fo perfeftly dia¬ 
phanous as to cone .al their texture, is oblcurely fiparry ; 
but that of the opaque is either filamentous, like af- 
beilos, or hard and brittle like threads of glafs, or it 
is compofed of feales. Of this laft kind is that called 
horn Head, which is generally green or black ; but there 
is a beautiful variety of it found on the mount St Go- 
thard, in Switzerland, of a fine fky-blue colour cover¬ 
ed with filver talk. Bar fchorl has been f und on the 
Carpathian mountains chryftallized in prifms. Lapis 
crucifer, or the crofs ftone, is found fometimes near 
Brazil in Switzerland, and there named Tauffstein, or 
chriftening ftone ; but oftener at Thum in Saxony, and 
therefore named there Thumftein. It is a fchorl in 
f orm of a crofs: that of Brazil confifts of two hexa¬ 
gonal chryftals. The exact cryftallization of the other 
is unknown to us 

Molt countries produce fchorls. Ruffia is particu- 
latly rich in fchorls. It is even difficult to point out all 
the different places of the empire which produce them j. 


but we (hall take notice of thofe molt remarkable, par- Schotia 
ticularly new difeoveries. The ruby-coloured fchorl II 
mentioned above was found by Mr Herman at Sara- . 
poullky, a village in the government of Perm, ten 
verfts from Mouriinfky Slabode, in Siberia. The Sibe¬ 
rian infpeftor, Mr Laxman, has lately difcovered in 
the mountain Alpeftria, on the river Sleudenka near the 
lake Baikal, the following new fchorls, Firft, a green 
tranfparent fchorl, of fo brittle a nature as not to bear 
carriage without breaking into fmall pieces truncated. 

Pallas is pofitive in declaring this dark green fchorl a 
hyacinth. This laft has often fome of the fmall yel- 
lowifh white garnets fticking in it, deferibed in the arti¬ 
cle Garnet, where an account will be found of the 
fpecies of matrix that contains them all. Schorls are 
likewife found in the mountains and mines of Nifelga, 
Krafnavolok, and Sondala, as likewife between the 
Onega Lake and White Sea. Black fchorl is likewife 
found near the White Sea, and in the Altai, Ural, and 
Daurian mountains. 

None of the tranfparent fchorls have been found in 
Scotland as far as we have heard ; but many varieties of 
the opake kinds have been found in various places, par¬ 
ticularly in the ifland of Arran, where there is a bed of 
greenilh horn like fchorl of immenfe extent near the 
harbour of Lamlafh. 

Fine fpecimens of fchorl are dear ; the ruby fchorl 
from Siberia, 25 to 50 rubles a ring ftone ; the green,, 
when fine, from 15 to 30. The high price of the ruby 
fchorl is owing to its novelty and rarity; and of the 
green, is owing to its palling for an emerald. The fpe- 
cific gravity of fchorl is 3,6. 

SCHOTIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 33d order, 
Lomentacece■ The calyx is femiquinquefid ; the corolla 
has five petals, which are equal; the tube is turbinated, 
carnous, and perfiftent. The legumen pedicellated, and 
contains two feeds ; there is only one fpecies, viz. the 
fpeciofa, or African Lignum vitse. 

SCHREBERA, in botany: A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe of which 
the order is doubtful. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla funnel fhaped, with the filaments in the 
throat, and having e tch a fcale at the bafe. 

SCHREVELIUS (Cornelius), a laborious Dutch 
critic and writer, v/ho has given the public fome edi¬ 
tions of the ancient authors more ele ant than correct : 
his Greek Lexicon is efteemedthe belt of all his works. 

He died in 1667. 

SCHULTENS (Albert), profeffor of Hebrew and 
of the eaftern languages at Leyden, and one of the 
mod learned men of the 18th century, was born at 
Groningen, where he ftudied till the year 1706, and ■ 
from thence continued his ftudies at Leyden and U-. 
treciit, Schultens at length applied himfelf to the ftudy 
of Arabic books, both printed and in manufeript; in, 
which he made gre ;t progrefs. A limit time after 
he became minifter of Waifenar, and two years after 
profe'lbr of the eaftern tongues at Franeker- At 
length he was invited to Leyden, where he taught 
Hebrew and the eaftern languages with extraordi¬ 
nary reputation till his death, which happened in 1750.. 

He wrote many learned works: the principal of which 

are, 
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Schurman are, i. A Commentary on Job, i vols 4to. 2. A 
5 Commentary on the Proverbs. 3. Fetus regia 
. j , wart s. v j a JJArarx-andi. Animadverjiones philological f cri¬ 
tics ad varia loca Vetcris Tejlamenti. 6. An excellent 
Hebrew grammar, &c. Schultens difcovered in all his 
works found criticifm and much learning. He maintain¬ 
ed againft Goulfet and Drieflen, that in order to have 
a perteft knowledge of Hebrew, it its neceffary to join 
, with it, not only the Chaldee and Syriac, but more par¬ 

ticularly the Arabic. 

SCHURMAN (Anna Maria), a mod extraordinary 
German lady. Her natural genius difcovered itfelf at 
fix years of age, when {he cut all forts of figures in 
paper with her feiffars without a pattern. At eight, 
ihe learned, in a few days, to draw flowers in a very 
agreeable manner. At ten, Ihe took but three hours 
to learn embroidery. Afterwards ihe was taught mu- 
fie, vocal and inilrumental; painting, fculpture, and 
engraving; in all of which fhe fucceeded admirably. 
She excelled it miniature-painting, and in cutting por¬ 
traits upon glafs with a diamond. Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, were fo familiar to her, that the moil learn¬ 
ed men were aftoniihed at it. She fpoke French, Ita¬ 
lian, and Englifh, fluently. Her hand-writing, in al- 
moft all languages, was fo inimitable, that the curi¬ 
ous preferred fpecimens of it in their cabinets. But 
all this extent of learning and uncommon penetra¬ 
tion could not protedl her from falling into the er¬ 
rors of Labadie, the famous French enthufiaft, who 
had been banifhed France for his extravagant tenets 
and condudL To this man flie entirely attached her- 
fslf, and accompanied him wherever he went; and 
even attended him in his laft illnefl at Altena in Hol- 
ftein. Her works, confuting of De vita humans ter- 
mino, and Di[fertatio de ingenii mulielr'u ad doilrinam et 
meliores liieras aptitudine , and her Letters to her learned 
■correfpondents, were printed at Leyden in 1648; but 
enlarged in the edition of Utrecht, 1662, in nmo, un¬ 
der the following title: A. M. Schurman Opufcula He- 
Irxa, Gr/eca, Latina , Gallica, Projaica, et Metrica. She 
publiihed likewife at Altena, in Latin, A Defence of 
her attachment to Labadie, while fhe was with him in 
1673 ; not worth reading. She was born at Cologne 
in 1607, but refided'Chiefly in Holland, and died in 
Friefland in 1678. 

SCHALBEA, in botany: A genus of the angiofper- 
■mia order, belonging tp the didynamia clafs of plants. 
The calyx is quadrifid, with a fuperior lobe ; the lower- 
moft longert, and emarginated. 

SCHWARTS (Chriftopher), an eminent hiflory- 
painter, born at Ingolftadt in 1550, who was diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of the German Raphael. 
He learned the firfl principles of the art in his own 
country, but finifhed his ftudies at'Venice; when he 
not only made the works of Titian his models, but 
had the advantage of receiving fome perfonal inftruc- 
tion from that illuftrious ma-fter. His performances 
were f >0 u in the highefl; efteem ; as h>s manner of paint¬ 
ing was very different from what the Germans had 
been accuftomed to before that time : he was, there- 
ft re, invited by the eledtor of Bavaria to his court, 
and appointed his principal painter. ’ He died in 1594; 
and his moft capital works, as well in frefco as in oil, 
are in the palace at Munich, and in the churches and 
convents. 

1 


SCHWARTENBURG, a town and caftle of Ger- Schwarten- 
many, and circle of Upper Saxony, in the landgravate burg 
of Thuringia, and capital of a county of the fame II 
name belonging to a prince of the houfe of Saxony. * 

It is feated on the river Schwartz, 20 miles fouth-eaft w 
of Erford, and 35 north of Cullembach. E. Long. 

11. 27. N- Lat. 50. 45. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and capital of a principality of 
the fame name. The caftle is feated on the river Lee, 

5 miles north-weft of Nuremberg, and 20 eaftof Wertz- 
burg, fubjeft to its own prince. E. Long. 10. 27. N. 

Lat. 49.43* 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a ftrong town of Germany, in 
Silefla, and capital of a province of the fame name, 
with a caftle. It is the handfomeft t. wn of Silefla, 
next to Breflaw. The ftreets are large, the church 
fine, and the houfes well built. The fortifications are 
not very confiderable, and the royal palace is turned into 
a convent. All the magiftrates are Roman Catholics; 
but moft of the inhabitants are Proteftants, who have 
a church without the town, as alfo a public fchool and 
bells. It is feated on an eminence on the river Wei- 
ftritz, 27 miles fouth-eaft of Lignitz, and 22 fouth- 
weft of Breflaw. E. Long. 16. 48. N. Lat. 50-46. 

SCHWEINFURT, a very ftrong, free, and im¬ 
perial town of Germany, in Franconia, with a mag¬ 
nificent palace, where the fenators meet, who are 12 
in number. The environs are rich in cattle, corn, and 
wine; the inhabitants are Proteftants, and not very 
rich. However, they carry on a large trade in wod- 
len and linen cloth, goofe-quills, and feathers. It is 
feated on the river Main, 27 miles nortb-eaft of Wirtz- 
burg, and 22 weft of Bamberg. E. Long. 10. 25. 

N. Lat. 50. 4. 

SCHWENKFELDERS, a denomination o r Chrif- 
tians, fo called after Cafper Scliwenkfeld von Offing, a 
noted nobleman, in the fixteenth century. He was born 
1490, in the Pricipality of Liegnitz in Silefla. He 
ftudied feveral years at Cologn and other univerfities, 
after this he was in fervice by the duke of Murrfterberg, 
and Brieg, until he was difabled by bodily infirmities 
from attending the bufinefs of that court. He then ap¬ 
plied himfelf to divinity ; about this time the reforma¬ 
tion was begun in Germany, which attradled his whole 
attention. The chief reformers, Luther, Melanchton, 

&c. he held in high efteem, but was decided in his opi¬ 
nion, that they ftill retained feveral relicks of popery, in 
their doftrine. 

He differed from Luther about the eucharift, in 
which he could not agree with him, that the body and 
blood of Chrift were materially prefent in the Lord’s 
fupper, whether in bread or wine : The words of Chrift, 

Matt. xxvi. verfe 26, and 28, “ This is my body : this 
is my blood,” he took in this fenfe: That as bread 
arid wine are a fubftantial nourifhment of our bodies in 
this natural life, fo were likewife the body and blood of 
our Savidur, a fubftantial nourifhment to the fouls of 
the faithful - in the new fpiritual life received from 
above. The objeri: of this fupper among Chriftians, 

(hould be the remembrance of their Saviour’s un¬ 
bounded love, and to fhow his death. Schwenkfeld wrote 
12 Queftions to Luther, concerning the impanation of 
the body of Chrift, which he anfwered in his ufual rough 
ftyle, telling him that he {hould not irritate the church 
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pi, r :a the blood of thole he fhould feduce, fylvania, where they fettled and formed thcmfelves into Schwcnt- 

ldder».‘ would fall upon his head. Notwithftanding this, he a religious fociety. y'* 

w-'v-w Hill expoftulated with Luther, and dehred a eandid The lalt mentioned edidl was not put in its fullelt Sci ^ na> 
examination of his arguments, which lb irritated Lu- rigour by the miffionaries, till after the death of Charles w-v—' 

tber that he wrote a very indecent malediftory let- VI. when another edift was publilhed, wdiich threatened 

ter to Schwenkfeld. « the total- extermination of the remaining Schwenkfel- 

He wrote about 90 treatifes and pamphlets in German ders, from which they were unexpectedly relieved by 

and Latin, on religious fubjedts, moll of which were the king of Pruffia making a conqueft of all Silefia, 

printed, and ate yet extant, though whole editions were who immediately publilhed an edict in which he re- 

confifca*ted and deftroyed; he had an extenfive corref- called all thofe Schwenkfelders that were emigrated, 
pondence all over the empire, with perfons of every and promifed them their eftates, with toleration and 
rank and defeription. The moft material of his Letters protection not only in Silefia, but in all other'parts 
were printed, whereof three large folio volumes are yet . .of his dominions. 

left: in his writings he difplayed a penetrating judge- SCHWENKFELDIA, in botany; A genus of the 
ment, with a true Chriftian moderation. He often de- monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
dared in his writings, that it was by no means his ob- plants; and in the natural method ranking with thofe 
jet to form a feparate church, expreffing an ardpnt- that are doubtful. The calyx is quinquefid ; the co¬ 
defire to be ferviceable to all Chriftians of whatever de- rolla funnel-fhaped ; the ftigma parted into five ; the 
nomination; but his freedom in giving admonition to berry quinquelocular, with a number of feeds. Of this 
thofe whom he thought erroneous, brought on him the there are three fpecies, viz. 1. Cinerea, 2. Afpera ; 3. 
implacable enmity of Proteftants and Papifts: His Hirta. The two firft are natives of Guiana, the other 
writings were forbid to be printed ; fuch as were of Jamaica. The leaves of all of them are remarkably 
printed, were often confifcated and deftroyed ; and his rough, and flick to the fingers or clothes, 
perfon was. in danger from his perfecutors. He died SCHWENKIA, in botany: A genus of the mono¬ 
in the city of Ulm 1562, in the 72d year of his age ; gynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of plants, 
his learning and exemplary piety is generally acknow- The corolla is almoft equal, plaited at the throat, and 
leged, even by his bittereft antagonifts (a). glandulous; there are three barren ftamina ; the capfule 

After his death, there were numbers of people in bilocular and polyfpermous. 
different parts of Germany, who thought themfelves SCHWINBURG, a town of Denmark, on the 
convinced that his doctrine was right and orthodox; eaftern coaft of the ifland of Fionia, over-againft the 
they were generally called Schwenkfelders, and were iflands of Arroa and Langeland. E. Long. 10. 55. 
everywhere reproached and perfecuted at the inftigation N. Lat. 55. 8. 

of the eftabliihed clergy: The greateft numbers of SCHWITZ, or Switz, a canton of Swifferland, 
them, were in Silefia, particularly in the principalities which gives name to them all. It is bounded on the 
of Leignitz and Jawr. The eftabliihed clergy there weft by the lake of the four cantons, on the fouth by 
being Lutherans, ufed every intrigue to opprefs them ; the canton of Uri,on the eaft by that of Glaris, and on 
in particular if they aflembled for religious worfhip, .the north by thofe of Zurich and Zug. Its principal 
they were thrown into prifons and dungeons, where riches confift in cattle, and the capital town is of the 
many of them perifhed. fame name. This is a large, handfome place, feated 

Such was often their fate, until in 1719 the Jefuits near the lake of the four cantons, in a pleafant coun¬ 
thought the converlion of the Schwenkfelders an ob- try among the mountains. E. Long. 8. 41. N. Lat. 
jedt worth their attention. They fent miffionaries to Si- 47.2. •••<•<, 

lefia, who preached to that people the faith of the SCIACCA, anciently called Therm* Selinuntia , in 
emperor; they produced imperial edicts that all pa- Sicily, derives its prefent denomination from the Ara- 
rents fhould attend the public worlhip of the miffioua- bic word Scheich. It is a very ancient place, being 
ries, and bring their children to be inftructed in the .mentioned in the account of the wars between the 
holy catholic faith, under', fevere penalties; The Greeks and Carthaginians, to the latter of whom it 
Schwenkfelders fent deputies to Vienna, to folicit for belonged. It is defended by ancient walls and the 
toleration and indulgence, and though the emperor caftle of Luna. It flands upon a very fteep rock, 
apparently received them with'kind.nels and condefcen- hanging over the fea, and excavated in every direction 
lion, yet the Jefuits ha .1 the addrefs to procure an- into prodigious magazines, where the corn of the neigh- 
other imperial edict, ordering that fuch parents as bcuring territory is depofited for exportation ; there is 
would not bring every one of their children to the no harbour, but a fmall bay fermed by a wooden pier, 
miffionaries for inilru&ion, fhould at la.fl be chained where lighters lie to load the corn which they carry 
to the wheel-barrow, and put to hard labour on the out about a mile to fhips at anchor, 
public works, and iheir children fhould by force be The town is irregularly hut fubftantially built, and 
brought to the monafieries. Upon this, many families contains 13,000 inhabitants, though Amico’s Lexica 
fled in the night into Lufatia and other parts of S.tx- Topograpkicum fays the laft enumeration found only 
ony, leaving behind them their effefts, real and per- 9484. His accounts do not take in ecclefiaftics, and 
fonal, (the roads being befet in the day time by guards i'everal denominations of lay perfons. 
to flop all emigrants) ; of thefe in 1734, a i’mall num- .SCIaENA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to 
her emigrated over Altona and Holland into Penn- the order of thoracici. The membrane of the gills 

4 U has 


(a) The above particulars, with finny others, can alfo be found in G. Arnoldus, M. Salig, and othv 
impartial Liftoiians, an.! are produced from authentic documents. 
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Sci t.ica. has fix rays ; . tl.c opercula and whole head are fcaly. 

S-illa There are five fpecies. 

SCIATICA, the hip-gout. See.MEDiciNE,n'? 207. 

SCIENCE, in philofophy, denotes, any- dodlirines 
deduce*! from fe'f-evident principles. 

Sciences may be properly divided as follows,. 1. The 
knowledge of things* their conflritutions, properties, 
and operations : this, in a.little more enlarged fenfe-of- 
the word, may be called qvnxn, or natural philofopby ; 
the end of which is fpeculative. truth; See Philo¬ 
sophy and- Physics.—2. The fkill of rightly ap- 
plying.thefe powers* s-pan-i-nm.: The moft confiderable 
under this head is ethics, which is the feeking out thofe- 
rules andmeafures of human afdons. that-lfead- to hap- 
pinefs, and the. means to p.radlice them- (fee Moral 
Philosophy)'; and .the. next. is mechanics, or the appli¬ 
cation-of the powers of.-natural agents, to the ufes of 
life (fee, Mechanics). — 3, The doflrine of figns, 
<rry.uaT!Kn ; the moft.ulual,of which' being words* it is- 
aptly enough termed logic. See. Logic. 

This, fays Mr Locke, feems to be-the moft general, 
as well as natural, divifion of the objedls of our un¬ 
derfunding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing but either the contemplation of-things 
themfelves for the. difcovery of truth.; or about the 
things in his own power, which are his. aflions, for 
the attainment of his. own ends ; or the figns the mind 
makes ufe of both in the one. and the other, and' the 
right ordering of them for its clearer information. All 
which three, viz. things as. they are in themfelves 
knowable,.adions as they depend on us-in order to 
happinefs, and the right ufe of figns in order to know¬ 
ledge, being toto caslo different, theyfeem to be the three 
great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly f pa- 
rate and diftinT one from another. 

SCILLA, the squill, in.botany: A genus of the 
monogynia order, helonging to the hexandria clafs 1 of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
10th order, Coronari*. The corolla is hexapetalous 
and deciduous ; the filaments filiform. 

The moft remarkable fpecies is the maritima, or fea- 
onion, whofe roots are ufed in medicine. Of this there 
are two forts, one with a red, and the other with a 
white root; which are fuppofed to be accidental varie¬ 
ties, but the white are generally preferred for medicinal 
- 'ufe. Tiie roets are large, fomewhat oval fhaped, com- 
pofed of many coats lying over each other like onions; 
and at the bottom come out feveral fibres. From the 
middle of the root arife feveral fhining leaves, which 
continue green all the winter and decay in the fpring. 
Then the flower-ftalk comes out, which rife9 two feet 
high, and is naked halfway, terminating in a pyra¬ 
midal thyrfe of flowers, which are white, compofed 
of fix petals, which fpread open like the points of a 
ftar. This grows naturally on the fea-fhores, and in 
the ditches, where the fait water naturally flows with 
the tide, in moft of the warm parts of Europe, fo can¬ 
not be propagated in gardens; the froft in winter al¬ 
ways deftroying the roots* and for want of falt-water 
they do not th'ive in fummer. Sometimes the roots 
which are bought for ufe put forth their Items and pro¬ 
duce flowers, as they lie in the druggifts (hops.— This 
root is very naufeous to the tafte, intenfely bitter, and fo 
acrimonious, that it ulcerates the fkin if much handled. 
Taken internally* it powerfully ftimuiates thefolids, and 


promotes urine, fvveat, and expectoration. Ifthe dofeis Scilly. 
confiderable, it proves emetic, andfometimes purgative. 

The principal ufe of this medicine is where the primaeviae 
abound.with mucaus.matter, and the lungs are oppreffed; 
by tenacious phlegm. It has been recommended in hy¬ 
dropic cafes, taken in powder, from four to ten grains in 
a dofe,. mixed with a.double quantity of nitre. The moA 
commodious mode of exhibiting this root.is as a bolus 
or pill. Liquid forms are too difagreeable to moft .people; 
though this may be remedied in fome degree.by the.adi 
dition of fome aromatic diftilled waters. It yields the 
whole of its virtues to aqueous and: vinous.menft.rua, 
and likewife to vegetable acids. 

SCILLY, or Silley, a clufter. of firnall’ iflands and; 
rocks, fituated in the Atlantic Ocean, in-W. Long., 7°. 

N; Lat. 50°- 

Thefe • iflands were firft-called Cafliterid.es , or the 
Tin Ifles-, from their being rich in that metal. The 
common opinion is, that this is a Greek' appellation; 
which: in* the moft obvious- fenfe is truer But as the 
Phoenicians were familiar with the metal* and with the 
country- that produced it, before the Greeks knew 
any thing of either, it is very- likely they introduced 
the names of. both from their own language. Strabo 
fays thefe iflands were ten in number, lying clofe to¬ 
gether, of which only* one was-uninhabited:: the peo¬ 
ple led an erratic, life, lived upon- the produce of their 
cattle, wore an under-garment which reaehed down to 
their ankles, and over that another, both of the fame 
colour, which was black, girt round a little below the 
breaft* with a girdle, and walked with ftaves in their 
hands, The riches of their iflands were tin and lead, 
which, with the fk-ins of their cattle, they exchanged, 
with foreign merchants, that-is, the Phoenicians from 
Cadiz, for earthen-ware, fait, and utenfils made of 
brafs. An author of as great or greater antiquity, 
feems to include a part at lead of Cornwall amongft 
thefe iflands; or rather he fuggefts, that they were 
not perfect iflands except at full Tea* but that’at ebb 
the inhabitants paffed from one to another upon the* 
fands, and that they even tranfporfced their tin in large- 
fquare blocks upon carriages-from one ifland to another.. 

He farther tak-es notice, that fuch as inhabited about 
B-slerium (the Land’s End) were in their converfatiou 
with flrangers remarkably- civil and courteous. Other 
ancient writers ftyle thefe iflands Hefptrides} from 
their weftern fituation, and Oejlrymnides, aflerting that 
the land was extremely fertile, as well as full of mines;, 
and that the people, though very brave, were entirely 
addifted to commerce, and boldly paffed the feas in* 
their lea'her boats; 

The Romans were exceedingly defirous of having a* 
fhare in this commerce, which the Phoenicians as care¬ 
fully laboured to prevent, by concealing, their naviga¬ 
tion to thefe iflands as much as it was in their power. 

At length, however, the Romans prevailed; and Publius. 

Craffus coming thither, was fo well ple.Ted with the- 
induftry and manners of the people, that he taught 
them various improvements, as well in working their 
mines, which till that time were but fhallow, as in 
carrying their own merchandife to different markets. 

There is no rbom to doubt that* they followed the fate 
of the reft of Britain, and particularly of Cornwall, in 
becoming fubjeft to the Roman empire. We find them 
called in the Itinerary of Antoninus,. Sigddes ; by 

Sulpitius, 
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s.'ilty. Sulpitius, ■Sillena : and by Solinus they are termed yvould come up. There is mention made of a breed of 
Silurei. All we know of them during this period is, wild fwine, and the inhabitants had great plenty of 
that their tin trade continued, and that fometimes ftate- fowl and filh. But notwithftanding the fertility of the 
prifoners, were exiled, or, to ufe the Roman plirafe, re- country, and the many commodities that men had or 
legated hither as well as to other illands. might have there, it was neverthelefs but thinly peo- 

When the legions were withdrawn, and Britainwith pled; and the reafon affigned is, becaufe they were 
its dependencies left in the power of the natives, there liable to be frequently fpoiled by Trench or Spanifli 
is no reafon to queftion that thefe iflands Ihared the pirates. In Leland’s time, one Mr Davers of Wiltfhire, 
fame lot with the reft. As to the appellation which and Mr Whittington of Gloucefterfliire, were proprie- 
from this period prevailed, the ordinary way of wri- tors of Scilly, and drew from thence, in rents and corn- 
ting it is Scilly ; in records we commonly find it fpelt modifies, about 40 merks a-year. 

Silly, Silley, or Sulley ; but we are told the ■ old Bri- The inhabitants at that juncture, and long before, 
tilh appellation was Sulleh, or Sylleh, which figni- appear to have carried on a fmall trade in dried Ikate 
fies rocks confecrated to the fun. We have not the and other filh to Bretagne, with which they purchafed 
lead notice of any thing that regards them from the fait, canvas, and other neceflaries. This feems to be 
fifth to the tenth century. It is, however, with much the remains of a very old kind of commerce, fince, for 
appearance of truth conjedtured, that fome time, within many ages, the people of that country, thofe of the 
this fpace they were in a great meafure daftroyed by Scilly ifles, and the people of Cornwall, looked upon 
an earthquake, attended with a finking of the earth, themfelves as countrymen, being in truth no other than 
by which moft of their lowlands, and of courfe the remnants of the ancient Britons, who, when driven out 
greateft part of their improvements, were covered by the Saxons, took refuge in thofe iflands, and in that 
by the fea, and thofe rich mines of tin which had part of France whi,ch had before been called Armorica, 
rendered them fo famous fwallowed up in the deep, and from hence ftyled Bretagne, Brittany, or Little 
They have a tradition in Cornwall, that a very exten- Britain , and the people Bretons. This, in all proba- 
five tradl of country called the Lionefs, in the old bility, was a great relief to thofe who dwelt in thofe 
Cornith Lethoufow, fuppofed to lie between that coun- ifles ; who, during the long civil war between the 
try and Scilly, was loft in that manner ; and there are houfes of York and Lancafter, had their intercourfe 
many concurrent circumftances which render this pro- with England fo much interrupted, that if it,had not 
bable. In reference to thefe iflands, the cafe is ftill been for this commerce with their neighbours on the 
ftronger ; for at low ebbs their ftone-inclofures are ftill French coaft, they might have been driven to the laft 
vifible from almoft all the ifles, and thereby afford an diftrefs. 

ocular demonftration that they were formerly of far The Scilly, or-Silley iflands, lie due weft from the 

greater extent, and that in remoter ages their inhabi- Lizard about 17 leagues; weft and by fouth from the 

tants muft have been very numerous, and at the fame old Land’s End, next Mount’s Bay, at the diftance 
time very induftrious. This fufficiently proves the of 10 leagues; and fromthe weftern Land’s End, they 
fadl, that by fuch an earthquake they were deftroyed ; lie weft-fouth-weft, at the diftance of fomething more 
and that it happened at fome period of time within than nine leagues. There are five of them inhabited ; 
thofe limits that have been affigned, appears from our and that called Sampfon has one family in it. The lar- 
hearing nothing more of their tin trade, and from geft of thefe is St Mary’s, which lies in the north lab¬ 
our having no notice of it at all in any of our ancient tude of 49 degrees 55 minutes, and in the longitude of 
chroniqles, which, if it had fallen out later, from their 6 degrees 40 minutes weft from Greenwich. It is two 
known attention to extraordinary events, muft; certainly miles and a half in length, about one and a half in 
have happe’ned. breadth, and between nine and ten miles in compafs. 

It is generally fuppofed, and with great appearance On the weft fide there projedts an ifthmus. Beyond 
of truth, that king Athelftan, after having overcome this there is a peninfula, which is very high ; and upon 
a very powerful confederacy formed againlt him, and which ftands Star Caftle, built in 1593, with fome 
having reduced Exeter, and driven the Britons be- outworks and batteries. On thefe there are upwards 
yond the river Tamar, which he .made the boundary of tbreefcore pieces of cannon mounted ; and for the 
of their Cornifti dominions, palled over into thefe iflands, defence of which there is a garrifon of an entire com- 
(then furely in a better ftate than now, or they would pany, with a mafter-gunner and fix other gunners. In 
not have been objects of his vengeance), and reduced the magazine there are arms for 300 iflanders, who, 
them likewife. Iiiftory does not inform us, that the when fummoned, are bound to march into the fortefs. 
Danes ever fixed themfelves in thele iflands; but as IJnderneath the caftle barracks and lines ftands Hugh 
their method of fortifying is very well known, it has To.wn, very improperly built, as lying fo low as to be 
been conjcdlured that the Giant’s Caftle in the ifle of fubjedt to inundations. A mile within land ftands 
St Mary was eredted by them ; and i; deed, if we con- Church Town,fo denominated from their place of wor. 
fider the convenient fituation of thefe illands, and the fiiip ; it confifts of afew houfes only, with a court-houfe. 
trade of piracy which that nation carried on, there About two furlongs eaft of this lies the Old Town, 
feems to be nothing improbable in that conjedture. It where there are more houfes, and fome of them very 
is more certain that there were churches eredted in thefe convenient dwellings. The number of inhabitants in 
ifles, and that there were in them alfo many monks and this ifland is about 600 or 700 ; and it produces to the 
hermits, before the conqueft. lord proprietor 3001. per annum. 

The fertility of the iflands is much infilled upon in Trefcazv lies diredlly north from St Mary’s, at the 

all the accounts; and it is exprefsly faid of St Mary’s diftance of two miles. It was formerly ftyled St 

that it bears exceeding good corn, infomuch that if Nicholas’s ijland ; and was at leaft as large as St Mary’s, 
ji.sp. did but call corn where fwine had rooted, it though at prefent about h ..If the fize. The remains 
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skilly, of the abbey are yet vifible, the Gtuation well chofen, 
with a fine baton of frefh water before it, half a mile 
long and a furlong wide, with an ever-green- bank' 
high enough to keep out the fea, and ferving at once' 
to preferve the pond, and (helter the abbey. In this 
pond there are mod excellent eels, and the lands lying 
round it are by far the belt in thofe iflands. There are 
about half a fcore done houfes, with a church, which 
are called Dolphin Town ; an old cadle built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. called Oliver’s Gadle ; and a new 
block-houfe, railed out of the ruins of that cadle, which 
is of far greater ufe. This ifland is particularly noted 
for producing plenty of the fined famphire, and the 
only tin works that are now vifible are found here. 
There are upon it at prefent about 40 families, who 
are very indullrious, and fpin more woo] than in St 
Mary’s. Its annual value is computed at 80 1 . a-year. 

A mile to the ead of Trefcaw, and about two miles 
-from the mod northern part of St Mary’s, lies-the ifle 
of St Mai tin’s, not much inferior in fize to that of 
Trefcaw. . It very plainly appears to have been for¬ 
merly extremely well cultivated ; notwithftanding which 
it was entirely defer-ted, till within fomewhat lefs than 
a century ago,, that Mr Thomas Ekines, a confider- 
able''merchant, engaged fome people to fettle there. 
He likewife caufed to be eredled a hollow tower twenty 
feet in height, with a fpire of as many feet more; 
which being neatly covered with lime, ferves as a day- 
mark for directing {hips eroding the channel or coming 
into Scilly. St Martin’s produces fome corn, affords 
the bed padure in thefe iflands, nouridies a great num¬ 
ber of {heep, and has upon it 17 families, who pretend 
to have the fecret of burning the bed kelp, and are ex¬ 
tremely attached to their own bland. As a proof of 
this, it is obfervable, that though fome of the inhabitants 
rent lands in St Mary’s, yet they continue to refide 
here going thither only occafionally. 

St Agnes, which is alfo called the Light-houfe IJland, 
lies near three miles fouth-wed of St Mary’s ; and is, 
though a very little, a very well cultivated ifland, fruit¬ 
ful in corn and grafs. The only inconvenience to 
which the people who live in it are fubjedf, is the want 
of good water, as their capital advantage confids in ha¬ 
ving feveral good coves or fmall ports, where boats may 
lie with fafety-; which, however, are not much ufcd. 
The light-houfe is the principal ornament and great 
fupport of the ifland, which Aands on the mod elevated’ 
ground, built with done from the foundation to the 
lanthorn, whieh is fifty one-feet high, the gallery four, 
the fafh lights eleven feet and a half high, three feet 
two inches wide, and fixteen in number. The floor of 
the lanthorn is of brick, upon which (lands a fubftantial 
iron grate, fquare, barred on every fide, with one great 
chimney in the canopy-roof, and feveral lefler ones, to 
let out the fmoke, and a large pair of fmith’s bellows 
are fo fixedas to be eafily. ufed whenever there is oc- 
cafion. Upon the whole, it is a noble and commodious 
ftrufiure ; and being plaflered white, is a ufcful day- 
mark to all fhips coming from the fouthward. The = 
keeper of this light-houfe has a falary from the Tiinity? 
houfe at Deptford of 40 1 . a year, with a dwelling- 
houfe and ground for a garden. His afliftant has 20 1 . 
a-year. It is fupplied with coals by an annual fhip ; 
and the carriage of thefe coals from the fea-fide to the 
light-houfe is looked on as a eonfiderable benefit to the 
poor inhabitants. They have a neat little.churchy built 
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by the Godolphin family. There are at prefent 50 Sc%. 
houleholds in the ifland, [.which yield the proprietor 40 1.S'*'*! 
a-year. 

Brehar, or, as pronounced, Bryer ifland, lies north- 
wed of St Mary’s, and to the welt of Trefcaw-, to 
; which, when the lea is very low, they iometimes pals 
over .the {and. It is very mountainous, abounds with 
fea and land fowls, excellent famphire, and a great 
variety ol medical herbs. There are at prefent thin. 

. teen, families, who have a pretty church, and pay 30’L. 

: a-year to the proprietor. 

. South from hence,.- and wed : from Trefcaw, {lands, 
the ifland of Samp/om in which there is not above oiie. 

. family, who fubliif chiefly by the making of kelp; To 
? the wedward of thefe there lie four iflands, which 
contain in the whole 360.acres of meadow and arable 
land. The eajiern ij'les, fo denominated from their 
pofition in refpedt to St Mary’s; contain 123 acres; 
and there ‘are alfo feven other rocky and lcattered. 
iflands, that have each a little land of fume ufe ; and 
befides thefe, innumerable rocks on every fide, among; 
which we mull reckon Scilly, now nothing more than 
a large, ill-fhaped, craggy, inacceflible iiland, lying the 
- farthed north-wed of any of them, and confeqUently 
the neared, to the continent. 

The air of thefe iflands is equally mild and pure 
their winters are feldom fubjedt to frod or lnow. 

When the dormer happens, it lads not long ; and the 
latter never lies upon the ground. The heat of their 
fummers is much abated by lea-breezes. They are in¬ 
deed frequently incommoded by fea fogs, but thefe- 
are not unwholefome. Agues are rare, and fevers 
more fo. The mod fatal didemper is the fmall-pox;. 
yet thofe who live temperately furvive commonly to a 
great age and are remarkably free from difcafes. 

We mud now pafs to the fea, which is of more 
confequence to thefe ifles than that fmall portion of 
land which is didributed amongd them. St Mary’s 
harbour is very fafe and capacious, having that ifland. 
on the fouth ; the eaflern iflands, with that of St Mar¬ 
tin, on the ead ; Trefcaw, Brehar, and Samfon, to the 
north ; St Agnes and feveral fmall iflands to the wed-. 

Ships ride here in three to five fathom water, with 
good anchorage. Into this harbour there are four 
inlets, viz. Broad Sound, Smith’s Sound, St Mary’s.. 

Sound, and Crow Sound : fo that hardly any wind can- 
blow with which a {hip of 150 tons cannot fafely fail, 
through one or other of them, Crow Sound only 
excepted, where they cannot pafs at low water, but at 
high there is from i6.to 24 feet in this paflage. Befides. 
thefe there are two other harbours ; one called New 
Grynfey, which lies between Brehar and Trefcaw,. 
where {hips of 300 tons may ride fecurely. The other 
is called Old Grynfey, and lies between 'Trefcaw, St 
Helen’s, and Theon, for fmailer {hips. The former 
is guarded by the batteries at Oliver’s Cadle ; the latter 
by the Blockhoufc, on the eadern fide' of Trefcaw,. 
called Dover.- Small coafters bound to the northward 
have more convenient outlets from thefe little harbours 
than from St Mary’s, where, at the wed end of Hugh 
Town, there is a fine pier built by the prefent earl of' 
Godolphin, 430 feet long, 20 feet wide in the narrowed 
part, and 23 in height, with 16 feet of water at a 
fpring, and 10 at a neap tide ; fo’that under the (helter 
of this pier, veffels of 150 tons may lie fecurely, not only 
clofe to the quay, but all along the drand of.the town-.. 
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Scilly. In this harbour, and in all the little coves of the 
—" everal ifles, prodigious quantities of mackarel may be 

fcaught in their feafon ; alio foal, turbot, and plaife, re¬ 
markably good in their kind; and ling, which from its 
being a thicker fi(h, mellower, and better fed, is very 
judly preferred to any caught nearer the Britifti coads. 
Salmon, cod, pollock, are in great-plenty, and pilchards 
in ,vad abundance. To thefe we may add the alga 
marina, focus, or ore-weed, which ferves to feed both 
their fsnall and great cattle, manures their lands, is 
burned into kelp, is of ufe in phyfic, is fometimes pre- 
ferved,fometimes pickled, and is in many other refpedls 
very beneficial to the inhabitants, of whom we are next 
to /peak. 

The people of Scilly in general are robuft, hand- 
fome, adive, hardy, induftrious, generous, and good- 
natured ; fpeak the Englifh language with gt eat pro¬ 
priety ; have ftrong natural parts (though for want of 
a good fchool they have little education.), as appears 
by their dexterity in the feveral employments to which 
they are bred.. They cultivate moil of their lands as 
well as can be expedted under their prefent circum- 
ftances. They are bred from their infancy to the ma¬ 
nagement of their boats, in which they excel ; are good 
fiftiermen, and excellent pilots. Their women are ad¬ 
mirable houfewives, fpin their own wool, weave it into 
coarfe cl< th, and knit (lockings. They have no timber 
of their own growth, and not much from England ; 
yet they have many joiners and cabinet-makers, who, 
out of the fine woods which they obtain from captains 
of (hips who put in here, make all kinds of domeftic 
furniture in a very neat manner. They are free from the 
land-tax, malt-tax, and excife ; and being forniflied with 
plenty of liquors from the ve(fels which are.driven into 
their roads for refrefliment, for neceffary repairs, or 
to wait for a fair wind, in return for provifions and 
other conveniences; this, with what little fifh they can 
cure, makes the bell part of their trade, if we except 
their kelp, which has been a growing manufacture for 
thefe fourfcore years, and produces at prefent about 
500J, per annum. 

x“is to the civil government, it is adminillered by 
what is called the Court of 'Twelve ; in which the com¬ 
mander in chief, the proprietor’s agent, and the chap¬ 
lain, have their feats in virtue of their offices : the other 
nine are chofen by the people. Thefe decide', or ra¬ 
ther compromife, all differences ; and puniffi fmall of¬ 
fences by fines, whippings, and the ducking dool:.as 
to greater enormities, we may conclude they have not 
been hitherto known ; fince, except for the foldievs, 
there is no prifon in the iflands- But in cafe of capital 
offences, the criminals may be .tranfported to the 
county of Cornwall, and there brought to judice. 

The great importance of thefe iflands arifes from 
their advantageous fituations, as looking equally into S_t 
George’s Channel, which divides Great Britain from 
Ireland, and the Englifh Channel, which (eparates Bri¬ 
tain from France. For this reafon, mod fhips bound 
from the fouthward drive to make the Scilly iflands, in 
order to deer their courfe with greater certainty. It 
is very convenient alfo for veffels to take fhelter amongd 
them ; which prevents their being driven to Milford 
Haven, nay fometimes into fome port in Ireland, if the 
wind, is drong at ead ; or, if it blows hard at north- 
wed, from being forced back into fome of the Corniih 
lfiathours, v or even ci\ the French coads. If the .wind 


(hould not be very high, yet if unfavourable or unfte'a- Scifi 
dy,as between the channels often happens, it is better to w " v " 
put into Scilly, than to beat about at fca in bad weather. 

The intercourfe between thefe two channels is another 
motive why fhips come in here, as choofmg rather to 
wait in fafety for a wind, than to run the hazard of 
being blown out of their courfe ; and therefore a drong 
gale at ead feldom fails of bringing thirty or forty vef¬ 
fels, and frequently a larger number, into Scilly ; not 
more to their own fatisfa&ion than to that of the inha¬ 
bitants. Ships homeward-bound from America often 
touch there, from the defire of making the fird land 
in their power, and for the fake of refreshment. Thefe 
reafons have an influence on other (hips, as well as 
Britifh; and afford the natives an opportunity of. 

• fhowing their wonderful dexterity in conducing them 
fafely into St Mary’s harbour, and, when the wind ferves, . 
through their founds. Upon firing a gun and making 
a waft, a boat immediately puts off from the neared 
ifland, with feveral pilots on b ard ; and having with 
amazing aflivity dropped one of them into every (hip,., 

- till only two men are left in the boat, thefe return agafo 
to land, as the -wind and other circumdances diredt, in 

• one of their little coves. 

Refpedling a current which often prevails, to the wed- • 
ward of Scilly, Mr Rennel has'publiflied fome observa¬ 
tions of much importance. “It is a circumdance (fays • 
he) well known to feamen, that (hips, in coming from 
the Atlantic, and fleering a cOurfe for the Britifh chan— 
nel, in a parallel fomewhat lo the fouth of- the Scilly 
iflands', do notwithftanding often find themfelves to the 
north of thofe iflands; or, in other words, in the mouth 1 
of St George’s or of the Briflol channel. This ex¬ 
traordinary error has paffed for the effedts either of bad 
deerage, bad obfervations of latitude, or the indraught. 

, of the Briflol channel : but none of thefe account for it: 
fatisfadlorily ; becaufe, admitting that at times there- 
may be an indraught, it cannot be fuppofed to extend 
to Scilly; and the cafe has happened in weather the 
mod favourable for navigating and for taking obferva— 
tions. The confequences of this deviation from the in¬ 
tended tradl have very often been fatal; particularly in., 
the lofs of the Nancy packet in our own times, and that 
of Sir Cloudefley Shovel and others of his- fleet at the 
beginning of the prefent century. Numbers of cafes,, 
equally melancholy, but of lefs celebrity, have occurred; 
and many others, in which the danger has been immi¬ 
nent, but not fatal, have fcarcely reached the public ear... 

All of thefe have been referred to accident; and there¬ 
fore no attempt feems to have been made to inveftigate-i 
the caufe of them.. 

“ I am, however, of opinion', that they may be im¬ 
puted to a fpecific caufe; namely, a current: and I (hall - 
therefore endeavour to inveftrgate both that and its ef- ■ 
fedts, that feamen may be apprized of die times when 
they are particularly to expedl it in any ccnliderable- 
degree oEftrength ; for then only it is likely to occafion i 
mifehiei, the current that prevails at ordinary times be¬ 
ing probably too weak to produce an error in the reck¬ 
oning, equal to the difference of parallel between the 
fouth part of Scilly and the tradl in which a comman- . 
der, prudent in his- meafures,but unfufpicious of a cur¬ 
rent,, would choofe to fail.’’' 

The original caufe of this current is- the prevalence - 
of wederly winds in the Atlantic, which impel the wa¬ 
ters along^ the north coaft.of Spair-, and .accumulate ■ 

themu 
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3 :illy. them in the Bay of Bifcay; whence they are projected 
along the coaft of France, in a diredtion north-weft by 
wed; to the weft of Scilly and Ireland. The major af- 
figns ftrong reafons for the exiftence of this current be¬ 
tween Ulhant and Ireland, in a chart of the tradfs of 
the Hedtor and Atlas, Eaft India fhips, in 1778 and 
1787. The following remarks on the effedt of this 
current are abridged from the author’s work, which is 
well worthy the perufal of allfailors and fhipmafters. 

1 ft, If a (hip croffes it obliquely, that is, in an eaft 
by fouth or more foutherly diredtion, fhe will continue 
much longer in it, and of courfe be more affedted'by it, 
than if fhe croffed it more diredfly. The fame confe- 
quence will happen if fhe erodes it with light winds. 
2dly, A good observation of latitude at noon would be 
thought a fufficient warrant for running eaft ward du¬ 
ring a long night; yet as it may be poffible to remain 
in the current long enough to-be carried from a parallel, 
which may be deemed a very fafe one, to that of the 
rocks of Scilly, it would appear prudent, after experien¬ 
cing a continuance of ftrong wefterly winds in tire At¬ 
lantic, and approaching the Channel with light fouther- 
:ly winds, either to make Ufhant in time of peace, or at 
all events to keep in the parallel of 48° 45'at the high 
eft. 3dly, Ships bound to the weftward, from th: 
mouth of the Channel, with the wind in the fouth weft 
quarter,-fhould prefer tire larboard tack. 4thly, i>?qbr 
Rennel approves the defign of removing the light- 
houfe of Scilly (if it-be not already mc'ved) to the 
fouth-weft part of the high rocks. 5thly, He recom¬ 
mends the fending a veflel, with time-keepers on board, 
to examine the foundings between the parallels of Scilly 
and Ufhant; from the meridian of the Lizard ’-Point as 
far weft as the moderate depths-extend. A fet of time¬ 
keepers,be obferves, will effedt-more in one fommer, in 
fkilful hands, than all the fcience of Dr Halley could 
do in the courfe of along life. 

In time of war, the importance of thefe iflands -is 
ftill more confpicuous ; and it is highly probable, that 
they afforded the allies a place for affembling their 
fleet, when tire Britons, Danes, Scots, and Irifh, failed 
under the command of Anlaff, to attack King Athel- 
ftan; which convinced him of the neceflity of adding 
them to -his dominions. Upon the like principle, Hen¬ 
ry VIII. when upon bad terms with his neighbours, 
caufed an old fort-refs to be repaired ; and Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, who had more to fear, diredfed the conftrudtion 
of a caftle, which, in part at leaft, ftill -remains. But 
the moft Angular inftance of-the.detriment that might 
arife from thefe iflands falling into other hands than 
Bri'ifh happened in 1651, when Sir John Grenville 
took (helter in them with the remains of the Cornifh 
cavaliers. For the depredations committed by his 
frigates foon made it evident -that -Scilly was the 
key of the Englifh commerce; and the clamours of 
the merchants thereupon rofe fo high, that the par¬ 
liament were forced to fend a fleet of fifty fail, with a 
great body of land-forces on board, under Sir George 
Ayfcue and admiral Blake, who with great difficulty, 
and no inconfiderable lofs, made themfelves m-afters of 
Trefcaw -and Brehar; where they eredfed thole lines 
and fortifications near the remains of the old fortrefs 
that are called Oliver's Cajlle. But at length, finding 
that little was to be done in that way, they chofe to 
grant Sir John Grenville a moft honourable capitula¬ 
tion, as the fureft means to recover places of fuch con- 


fequence: with which the parliament were very little Scis 

-fatisfied, till Mr Blake gave them his reafons; which || 

appeared to be fo well founded, that they directed the Scioppius. 
articles he had concluded to be punctually carried into Wr " v ”'* lW 
execution. 

SCIO, or chio, a celebrated iiland of the Archipe- 
lago (fee Chio.,) It is 32 miles long and 15 broad, is 
a mountainous but very-pleafant country. The prin. 
cipal mountain, called anciently Pelitueus , prefents to 
view a long lofty range of bare rock, reflecting the fun; 
but the reeeffesat its feet are diligently cultivated, and 
reward the hufbandman by their rich produce. The 
flopes are clothed with vines. The gr.,ves of lemon, 
orange, and citron-trees, regularly planted, at once 
perfume the air with the odour of their bloffoms, and 
delight the eye with their golden fruit. Myrtles and 
jafmines are interfperfed, with olive and palm-trees, and 
.cypreffes. Amid thefe the tall minarees rife, and white 
houfes glitter, dazzling the beholder. The inhabitants 
-ex-portalarge quantity of pleafant wine-to the neigh¬ 
bouring iflands, but their principal trade is -in iilks. 

They,have alfo a-fmall commerce in wool, cheele, figs, 
and maftic. The women are better bred than -in other 
parts of the Levant; and though the drefs is odd, yet it 
is very -neat. The partridges are tame, being fent every 
day into the fields to get their living, and in the even¬ 
ing are called back with a whiltle. The town called 
Sew is large,-pleafant, and the beft built cfany in the 
Levant, the houfes being beautiful and -commodious, 
fome of which are terraffed, and others covered with 
tiles. The ftr-eets a-re paved with flint-ftones ; and the 
Venetians, while they had it in their poffeflion, made a 
great many alterations for the better. The.caftle is an 
old citadel built by the Genoefe, in which the Turks 
have agarrifonof 1400 men. The harbour of Scio is 
tbe rendezvous of all fhipping that goes to or comes 
from Conftantinople, and will hold a fleet -offourlcore 
veffels. They reckon there are 10,000 Turks, 100,000 
Greeks, and 10,000 Latins, on this ifland. The Turks 
took it from the Venetians in 1695. Scio is a bifhop’s 
fee, and is feated on the fea-fide, 47 miles weft of Smvr- 
na, and 210 fouth-weft of Conftantinople. 

There are but few remains of .antiquity in this-place. 

“ The moft curious of them (fays Dr Chandler) is that 
which ih'as been named without-reafon the School of Ho¬ 
mer. It is on the coaft at fome diftance from the city 
northward, and appears to have.been an open temple of 
Cybele, formed on the top of a rock. The flupe is 
oval, and in the centre is the image of the goddefs, the 
head and an arm wanting. She is reprefented, as ufual, 
fitting. The chair has a lion carved on each fide, and 

on the back. The area is bounded by a low rim or 
feat, and aboutfive yards over. The whole is hewn out 
of the mountain, is rude, indiftindt, and probably of 
the moft remote antiquity. From the flope higher up 
is a fine view ofthe rich vale of Scio, and of the chan¬ 
nel, with its fhining iflands, beyond which are the 
mountains on the mainland of Afia.” 

SCIOPPIUS (Gafpar), a learned German writer of 
th 17th century, was born at Neumark in the Upper 
Palatinate on the 27thof,May 1576. He ftudied at the 
univeifity with fo much fuccefs, -that at the age of 16 
he became an author ; and publifhed books, fays Fer¬ 
rari, which deferved to be admired by old men. His 
difpofitrons did not correfpond with his ge-nins. Natu¬ 
rally paffionate and malevolent, he affaulted without 

mercy 
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Sciop.pius. mercy the character of.eminent men. Ke abjured the 

fyftem of the Proteftants, and became a Roman catho¬ 
lic about the year 1599; but his charter remained 
the fame. He poflefled all thofe qualities which fitted 
him for making a diftinguifhed- figure in the literary 
world; imagination, memory, profound learning, and 
invincible impudence. He was familiar with the teims 
of reproach in molt < f the languages. He was entirely 
ignorant of the manners ot the world. He neither (flow¬ 
ed, refpeft to his (uperiors, i:or did he bJi.ive with de¬ 
cency to his eqqals. He was poflefled' with a frenzy 
of an uncommon kind-: he was. indeed a perfefb fire¬ 
brand, fluttering around him, a< if for his amufemenr, 
the. mod atrocious calumnies. Jofeph Scaliger, ,drove 
all others, was the objeft of his fat ire. That learned 
man, having drawn up the hiftory of his.own famdy, 
and deduced, its genealogy fr m princes, was fevcrely 
attacked by Scioppm.., wh.. ridiculed his high preten- 
lions. Scaliger in his turn wrote, a book infilled* The 
Lire.and Parentage of Gafper Scioppms, in which he 
informs us, that the father of Scioppius hal been fuc- 
ceflivcly a grave digger, a journeyman ftationer, a haw¬ 
ker, a loldier, a miller, and a brewer of beer. We are 
told that his wife was long kept as a miftrefs, and at 
length foriaken by a debauched man whom fhs follow¬ 
ed to Hungary, and obliged to return to her hulband ; 
that then he-treated .her harlhly, and condemned her to 
the lowed, offices, of fervitude. His daughter too, it is 
faid, was as difirderly as her mother: that after the 
flight of her hulband, who was going to be burned for 
fome infamous crime-, (he became a c 'tnmou proftitute-; 
and at length grew fo (canJalous, that (he was com¬ 
mitted to prifon. Thefe fevere accufations againft the 
family of Scmppius infl imed him with more ea-gernefs to 
attack, bis antagonitl anew. He colledbd all the ca¬ 
lumnies that had been thrown out attainP_ Scaliger, and 
formed them- into a huge volume as if he had. intended 
to cruflt him at once. He treated with great contempt, 
the King of England, Jame-. I. i 1 his Ecdefwjlicus, &c. 
and in Ins CoJlyrium Regium Britannia Regi graviier ex 
oculis laboranti munerc mijfum ; that is, “ A.n Eye-falve for 
his Britannic Majefty.” In one of his works be had the 
audacity to abufe Henry IV. tf Fr ance in a- mod feur- 
rilous manner, on which accounc his book was burned 
at Paris. He was hung in effigy in a farce which was 
reprefented before the king of England, but he gloried 
in his lnlhonour. Piovoked with his infolence to their 
fovereign, the fervants of the Englifh ambaffadi.r af- 
faulted him at Madri ! , and corrected himfeverely; hut 
lie bualled of. the wounds he had received. He pub- 
liIhed mote than thirty defamatory libels ag.iinft the 
Jefuits ; and, what is very furprifing, in the very place 
where he dechvms with ranli virulence againft that f>- 
ciety, he fubfciibes h>s own n ime with expreffions of 
piety. I Gaffer Scioppius, already on the brink of the 
grave, and ■ ready to appear before the• tribunal f Jfits 
Chrifl to give an a.ctr. nt of my works. Towards the end 
of his life he emploied hirrfelf in Undying the Ap-'ca- 
lypfe, and affirmed h it he had found the key to that 
Tnyficrious book. He fent fome of his expoiitions to 
Caidinal Mazarine, but the cardinal did not find it con¬ 
venient to read them. 

Ferrari tells us, that during the laft fourteen years of- 
his life he (hut h n fc.f up in a fir,all apartment, where 
he devoted himfclf folely to liudy. The fame writer 
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acquaints us, that he could repeat the Scriptures almoft Scioppius, 

entirely by heart; but his good qualities were eclipfed Ji 

by his vices. For his love of Hander, and the furious 

afiaults which he made upon the molt eminent men, he 

was called the Cerberus of literature. He accufes even 

Cicero rf baffiarifims and improprieties. He died on 

the 19th,November 1649, at the age of 74, at Padua, 

the only retreat which remained to him from the muki- 

tude of enemies whom he had created. Four hundred 

books are afcrsbeJ to him, which are faid to dilcovcr 

great genius and learning. The chief of thefe are, 

1. Verefnnihum L'uri IV. 1596, in 8vo. 2. Comrn.nta - 
rius de arte tritica, 166], in Svo. 3. De fua ad Cutho- 
licos migratiorie, 1660, in 8vo. 4. Nvinflones Critic# in 
PljtE.lrum, in Priapcia, Patavii , 1664, in 8vo. 5 Snf- 
peClarum LQionum Lil/ri V. 1664, in Svo. 6. Clafficum 
bellifacri, 1619, in 4L0. 7- Collyriunt regium, 1611, in 

8 v... 8. Grammatira Philofophica, 1644, in 8vo. 9. Re¬ 

in tin ad Reges et Principes de St rat igentalibus et Societatis 
Jefu, 164,1, in i2tno. This iaft menti ned book was 
publilhed under the name of Aiphonfo de Vargas. I _ Ie 
was at firft veil difpofed to the Jefuits ; but thefe la¬ 
thers on one occafion oppofed him. He prefented a 
petition to the diet of Ratiffionne in 1630, in order to 
obtain a petition ; but the Jefuits, who were the con- 
ffiffi.rs both of the emperor and the eleftors, had influ¬ 
ence to prevent- the petition from being granted. From 
that moment Scioppius.turned his whole artillery againft 
the Jefuits. 

SCIPIO (Publius Cornelius)< a renowned Roman 
general, fut named Africanus, for his conqueftsin that 
country. His other lignal military exploits were, his 
taking, the city of New Carthage in a fu gle day ; his 
complete vidtory over Hannibal, the famous Carthagi¬ 
nian general; the defeat of Syphax king of Numidia, 
and of Antioehus in Alia. He was as eminent for his 
chaftity, and his generous behaviour to his prifoners, as 
for his valour. He 1 ied 1.80 B. C. aged about 51 

Scipio (Lucius Bornelius), his brother, furnamed 
Ajialicus, for his complete- victory over Antioehus at 
the battle of Magnefia, in which Antioehus. loft 50,000 
infantry and 400c cavalry. A triumph, a id the fur- 
n tms of Afiuticus, were the rewards of his valour. Yet 
his ungrateful countrymen aecufed him, as well as his 
brother, of peculation; for which he was fined: but 
tlie public (aie of hi, effects proved the falfehood of the 
charge.; for they did not produce the amount of the 
fine. He fl mriihed about 190 B. C. 

Scipio (Publius Emilianus), was the fon of Paulus 
Erniitus; but being aaopted by Scipio Africanus, he- 
was .called Ssipie Afe.c inus junior. He fliowed hifnfelf 
worthy of adoption, following the footfteps of Scipio-- 
Africanus, whom he equalled in military fame and pub¬ 
lic virtue. His chief v.&ories were the conqueft of 
Cartilage and Numantia ; Yet thefe fignal fervices to. 
his countiy coulu not protedl trim fr m an untimely 
fate. He was ftrangied in his bed by order of the 
Decemviri, who creaJed his popularity, 129 B. C. 
aged 56. 

SGIRG,- an iflaud of the Archipelago, to the weft 
of Mytiiene, to- the nortli-ea.l o f hkgropont, and to 
the foulb-e.ut of S-fiati. It is 15 miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. It is a mountainous countiy, but has 
no mines. The vines make the beauty of die iflandy 
and the. wine is excellent 5, nor do the natives want. 

wood. 
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Scirocho 

.11 

Sciurus, 


wood. There is but one village ; and that is built on 
a rock, which runs up like a fugar loaf, and is 10 
miles from the harbour of St George. The inhabi¬ 
tants are all Greeks, the cadi being the only Turk 
among them. 

SCIROCHO, or Sirocho, a name generally given 
in Italy to every unfavourable wind. In the fouth-weft 


an irregular ragged hole with its bill; but as this artift 
has no paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces it, 
like an adroit workman, he fixes it, as it were, in a 
vice, in fome cleft of a tree, or in fome crevice ; when, 
{landing over it, he perforates the ftubborn (hell. While 
at work, they make a rapping noife, that may be heard 
at a confiderable diftance.” White’s Selborne. 


Sciurnr^ 



it is applied to the hot fuffocating blatts from Africa, 2. The cinereus, or grey fquirrel, with plain ears; Plate 
and in the north-eaft it means the cold-bleak winds from hair of a dull grey colour, mixed with black, and of- %• *• 
the Alps. ten tinged with dirty yellow; belly and infides of the CCCCXI -V- 

. SCIRPUS, in botany: A genus of the monogynia legs white; tail long, buftiy, grey, and ftriped with 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and black : fize of a half-grown rabbits—Inhabits the 
in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, Ca- woods of Northern Afia, North America, Peru, and 
lam arias. The glumes are paleaceous, and imbricated Chili. They are very numerous in North America, do 


all round- There is no corolla; and only one beard- incredible damage to the plantations of maize, run up 

lefs feed. the ftalks and eat the young ears. Defcend in vail 

SCIRRHUS, in furgery and medicine, a hard tu- flocks from the mountains, and join thofe that inhabit 

mor of any part of the body, void of pain, arifing, the lower parts ; were profcribed by the provinces, and a 


aS is fuppofed, from the infpiffation and induration of reward of three-pence per head given for every one that 
the fluids contained in a gland, though it may alfo is killed. Such a number was deftroyed one year, that 
appear in any other part of the body, efpecially in the Pennfylvania alone paid in rewards L.'8ooo of its cur- 


fat ; being one.of the ways in which an inflammation rency. Make their nefts in hollow trees, with mofs, 
terminates. Thefe tumors are exceedingly apt to de- ftraw, wool, &c. Feed on maize in the feafon, and on 


generate into cancers. 


pine-cones, acorns, and mails of all kinds : form holes 


SCITAMINEiE. See Botany, p. 459. under-ground, and there depofit a large flock of winter 

S 3 IURUS, the squirrel ; a genus of quadrupeds provifion. Defcend from the trees, and vifit their ma- 
belonging to the order of glires. It has two fore-teeth gazines when in want of meat; are particularly bufy at 
in each jaw, the fuperior ones fhaped like wedges, and the approach of bad weather ; during- the cold feafon 
the inferior ones comprelled. There are 11 fpecies ; keep in their neft for feveral days together; feldom leap 
of which the moll remarkable are, from tree to tree, only run up and down the bodies ; 


1. The vulgaris, or common fquirrel, with ears ter- their hoards often deftroyed by fwine; when their ma- 
minated with long tufts of hair ; large, lively, black gazines are covered with deep fnow, the fquirrels often 
eyes; head, body, legs, and tail, of a bright reddifti perilh for want of food ; are not eafily {hot, nimbly 
brown ; breaft and belly white ; hair on each fide the changing their place when they fee the gun levelled; 
tail, lies flat. In Sweden and Lapland, it changes, in have the ariions of the common fquirrel; are eafily ta¬ 
w-inter into grey. In’Ruflia it is fometimes found black, med ; and their flefh is efteemed very delicate.- Their 
In many parts of England there is a beautiful variety, - furs, which are exported under the name of petit-gris, 
with milk white tails.—This fpecies inhabits Europe are valuable, and ufed as linings to cloaks., 
and North America, the northern and the temperate 3. The niger, or black fquirrel, with plain ears; 
parts of Afia : and a variety is even found as far fouth fometimes wholly black, but often marked with white 
as the ifle of Ceylon. It is a neat, lively, a&ive animal ; on the nofe, the neck, or end of the tail; the tail 
lives always in woods: in the fpring, the female is feen fhorter than that of the former; the body equal. It 
purfued from tree to tree by the males, feigning an inhabits the north of Afia, North America, and Mex- 
efcape from their embraces ; makes its neft of mofs and ico ; breeds and affociates in feparate troops; is equally 
dried leaves between the fork of two branches ; brings numerous with the former ; commits as great ravages 
three or four young at a time; has two holes to its among the maize ; makes its neft: in the fame manner, 
neft ; flops up that on the fide the wind blows, as Pli- and forms, like them, magazines for winter food. The 
ny juftly remarks; lays in a hoard of winter provifion, 'fined are taken near the lake Baikal, and about Bargu- 
fuch as nuts, acorns, &c.; in fummer, feeds on buds zinlkoi-oftrog, upon the Upper Angara, in the diftridt 
ar.d young lhoots ; is particularly fond of thofe of fir, of Nertfchinflc, which are the bed in all Siberia ; thefe 
and the young cones ; fits up to eat, and ufes its fore- continue black the whole year, the others grow ru$y 
feet as hands; covers itfelf with its tail; leaps to a fur- in fummer.—There is a variety with plain ears ; coarfe' 
prifing diftance ; when difpofed to crofs a river, a piece fur mixed with dirty white and black ; throat and in¬ 
ch bark is,its brat, its tail the fail; is in great plenty fide of the legs and thighs black; tail much (horter 
in Dunmallet, and there called Conn. Boys frequently than thofe of fquirrels ufually are ; of a dull yellow co- 
nurfe this beautiful and adtive animal under cats.-lour, mixed with black; body of the fize of the grey 
“There are three creatures, the fquirrel,. the field- fquirrel. It-inhabits Virginia; the planters call it the 
moufe, and the bird, called the nuthatch, which live cat fquirrel. 

much on hazel nuts ; and yet they open them each in 4. Hhtjlavus, or fair fquirrel, with the body and tail 
a different way. The firft, after rafping off the fmall of a flaxen colour ; of a very fmall fize, with plain round 
end, .plits the {hell in two with h : -s long fore-teeth, as ears, and rounded tail. Inhabits the woods near Ama- 
a man does with his knife ; the fecond nibbles a hole dabad, the capital of Guzurat,. in great abundance, leap- 
v>ith lfis teeth, fo regular as if drilled with a wimble, ing from t’ee to tree. Linnasus fays it is an inhabitant 
and yet fo fmall, that-one would wonder how the ker- of South America. 

nel can be extracted through it; while, the laft pecks-- 5. Th t ftriatus, or ground fquirrel, with plain ears; 

2 , ~ ; ridge 
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gciurti*. ridge oF the back marked with a black ftreak; each 

' l ^ v " w fide with a pale yellow ftripe, bounded above and below 
with a line of black ; head, body, and tail, of a reddilh 
brown ; the tail, the darkeft; breaft and belly white; 
nofe and feet pale-red ; eyes full.—Inhabits the north 
of Afia, but found in the greateft abundance in the fo- 
refts of North Americaw They never run up trees ex¬ 
cept they are purfued, and find no other means of efca- 
ping: they burrow, and form their habitations under 
ground, with two entrances, that they may get accefs 
to the one in cafe die other is Hopped up. Their re¬ 
treats are formed with great Ik’rll, in form of a long 
gallery, with branches on each fide, each of which ter¬ 
minates in an enlarged chamber, as a magazine to ftore 
their winter provifion in ; in one they lodge the acorns, 
in another the maize, in a third the hickery nuts, and 
in the laft their favourite food the chinquapin chefnut. 
They very feldom ftir out during winter, at leal! as 
long as their provifions laft ; but if diat fails, they will 
dig into cellars where apples ate kept, or barns where 
maize is ftored, and do a.great deal of mifchief; but at 
that time the cat deftroys great numbers, and is as 
great an enemy to them as to mice. During the maize 
barveft thefe fquirrels are very bufy in biting off the 
ears, and filling their mouths fo full with the corn that 
their cheeks are quite diftended. It is oblervable that 
they give great preference to certain food ; for if, after 
filling their mouths with rye, they happen to meet with 
wheat, they fling away the firft, that they may indulge 
in the laft. They are very wild, bite feverely, and are 
fcarcely ever tamed ; the fkins are of little ufe, hut are 
fometimes ufed to line cloaks. 

6. The gl'ts, or fat fquirrel, with thin naked ears ; 
body covered with foft afti-coloured hair; belly whitilli ; 
tail full of long hair : from nofe to tail, near fix inches; 
tail, four and a half: thicker in the body than the 
common fquirrel.—Inhabits France and the fouth of 
Europe ; lives in trees, and leaps from bough to bough; 
feeds on fruits and acorns; lodges in the hollows of 
trees ; remains in a torpid ftate during winter, and 
grows very far. It was efteemed a great delicacy by 
the Romans, who had their gliraria, places conftrudled 
to keep, and feed them in. 

rjg i 7. The fagitta, or arrow fquirrel, with a fmall round 

head, cloven upper lip : fmall blunt ears, two fmall warts 
at the utmoft corner of each eye, with hairs growing 
out of them : neck fhort: four toes on the fore feet; 
and inftead of a thumb, a ilender bone two inches and 
a half long, lodged under the lateral membrane, ferving 
to ft.retch it out: from thence to the hind legs extends 
the membrane, which is broad, and a continuation of 
the fkin of the Tides and belly : there are five toes on 
the hind feet; and on all die toes, lharp compreffed 
bent claws : the tail is covered with long hairs difpofed 
horizontally ; colour of the head, body, and tail, a 
bright bay ; in fome parts inclining to orange : bread 
and belly of a yellowilli white : length from nofe to 
tail, eighteen inches; tail, fifteen.—Inhabits Java, and 
others of the Indian iflands : leaps from tree to tree as 
if it flew: will catch hold of the boughs with its tail. 
Niewhoff, p. 354. deferibes this under the name of the 
flying cat, and fays the back is black. 

8. The vo/ans, or flying fquirrel, with round naked 
ears, full black eyes, and a lateral membrane from the 
fere to the hind legs : tail with long hairs difpofed hoii- 
Vol. XVI. 
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zontally,longcft in the middle: its colour above,a brown- Scfiiras 
ilh aih ; beneath, white tinged with yellow : much lefs ft 
than the common fquirrel. Inhabits Finland, Lapland, 

Poland, Ruffin, North America, and New Spain : lives 
in hollow trees: fleeps in the day : during the night is 
very lively : is gregarious, numbers being found in one 
tree: leaps from bough to bough fometimes at the de¬ 
fiance of ten yards ; this adtion has improperly been 
called flying, for the animal cannot go in any other di¬ 
rection than forward ; and even then cannot keep an 
even line, but finks confiderably before it can reach the 
place it aims at: fenfible of this, the fquirrel mounts 
the higher in proportion to the diftance it wifhes to 
reach : when it would leap, it ftretches out the fore¬ 
legs, and extending the membranes becomes fpecifically 
lighter than it would otherwife be, and thus is enabled 
to fpring further than other fquirrels that have not this 
apparatus. When numbers leap at a time, they feem 
like leaves blown off by the wind. Their food the fame 
as the other fquirrels. They are eafily tamed : bring 
three or four young at a time. See fig. 3 & 4, the one 
reprefenting the animal in what is called a fifing, the 
other in a fitting, pofture. 

SCIURUS, in botany: A genus of the nionogy- 
nia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is quinquedentate; the corolla 
bilabiated; the filaments are barren ; the capfules five, 
and joined together ; bivalved, unilocular, with one feed. 

Of this there is one fpecies, viz. aromatica, a native of 
Guiana. 

SCLAVONIA, a country of Europe, between the 
rivers Save, the.Drave, and the Danube. It is divided 
into fix counties, viz. Pofegra, Zabrab, Creis, Waraf- 
den, Zreim, and Walpon, and belongs to the houfe of 
Auftria. It was formerly called a kingdom; and is very 
narrow, not being above 75 miles in breadth; but it is 
300 in length, from the frontiers of Auftria to Bel- 
grade. The eaftern part is called Ratzia, and the in¬ 
habitants Ratzians. Thefe, from a particular notion, 
are of the Greek church. The language of Sclavonic 
is the mother of four others, namely, thofe of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Ruffia. 

SCJLERANTHUS, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria clafs of plants, 
awd in the natural method ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophylhi. The calyx is monophyllous ; there is no 
corolla ; there are two feeds contained in the calyx. 

SCLERIA, in botany : A genus of the tetrandria 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra¬ 
mma. The calyx has a gluma, with from two to fix 
valves ; the flowers numerous ; the feed a fort of nut, 
fmall, oblong, and finning. There are fix fpecies, all 
cf them natives of the Weft Indies. 

SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to harden and 
confolidate the fifth of the parts to which they are ap¬ 
plied ; as purflain, houfe-kek, flea-wort, garden night- 
lliade, 8cc. 

SCO LOP AX, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of grallse. The back is cylindrical, ob- 
tufe, and longer than the head ; the noftrils are linear ; 
ties fate is covered ; and the feet have four toes. There 
are 18 fpecies; of which the following are the princi¬ 
pal. 

4 X 
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iv-s’.epai. 1. Th t arquata, or curlew, frequents our fea-coafts inches long, duflcy towards the end, reddifti at the bafe; Scolopax. 

Pl ate and marfhes in the winter time in large flocks, walking tongue flender, long, (harp, and hard at the point; the w '' v "' w 

tcccXLv. on tQe °P eu fands ; feeding on (hells, frogs, crabs, and eyes large, and placed near the top of the head, that 
other marine infefts. In fummer they retire to the they may not be injured when the bird thrufts its bill 
mountainous and unfrequented parts of the country, into the ground ; from the bill to the eyes is a black 
where they pair and breed. Their eggs are of a pale line ; the fore head is a reddilh a(h colour ; the crown 
olive colour, marked with irregular but diftinft fpots of of the head, the hind part of the neck, the back, the 
pale brown. Their fle(h is very rank and fifliy, not- covertsofthewings,andthefcapulars,areprettilybar- 
withftanding an old Englilh proverb in its favour. Cur- red with a ferruginous red, black, and grey; but on 
lews differ much in weight and fize ; fome weighing 37 the head the black predominates ; the quill feathers 
ounces, others not 22 : the length of the largeft to aredufky, indented with red marks. The chin is of a 
the tip of the tail, 25 inches; the breadth, three feet pale yellow; the whole under fide of the body is of a 
five inches; the bill is feven inches long: the head, dirty white, marked with numerous tranfverfe lines of 
neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a pale brown 5 a dufky colour. The tail confifts of 12 feathers, duflcy 
the middle of each feather, black ; the bread and belly or black on the one web, and marked with red on the 
white, marked with narrow oblong black lines: the other; the tips above, are aih-coloured, below white; 
back is white, fpotted with a few black ftrokes: the which, when (hooting on the ground was in vogue, 
quill-feathers are black, but the inner webs fpotted with was the fign the fowler difcovered the birds by. The 
white; the tail is white, tinged with red, and beauti- legs and toes are livid; the latter divided almoff to 
fully barred with black ; the legs are long, ftrong, and their very origin, having only a very fmall web between 
of a bluifli grey colour ; the bottoms of the toes flat the middle and interioi toes; as thofe of the two fpe* 
and broad, to enable it to walk on the foft mud, in cies of fnipes found in England. 

fearch of food. 4. The agocepbala, or godvvit, weighs 12 ounces 

2. Th e phaopus, or whimbrel, is much lefs frequent and a half; the' length is 16 inches ; the breadth 27 ; 

on our fhores than the curlew ; but its haunts, food, and the bill is four inches long, turns up a little, black at 
general appearance, are much the fame. It is obferved the end, the reft a pale purple; from the bill to the 
to vifit the neighbourhood of Spalding (where it is eye is a broad white ftroke; the feathers of the head, 
called the curlew knot ) in vaft Books in April, but neck, and back, are of a light reddifti brown, marked 
continues there no longer than May ; nor is it feen there in the middle with a duflcy fpot; the belly and vent fea- 
any other time of the year : it feems at that feafon to be thers white, the tail regularly barred with black and 
on its paffage to its breeding place, which Mr Pennant white. The fix firft quill-feathers are black; their in- 
fufpefts to be among the highlands of Scotland. The terior edges of a reddilh brown ; the legs in fome are 
fpecific difference is the fize ; this never exceeding the duflcy, in others of a greyifti blue, which perhaps may 
weight of 12 ounces. be owing to different ages; the exterior toe is connefted 

3. Th truJHcola, or woodcock, during fummer inha- as far as the firft joint of the middle toe with a ftrong 
bits the Alps of Norway, Sweden, Polilh Pruflia, the ferrated membrane. The male is didinguilhed from the 
march of Brandenburg, and the northern parts of female by fome black lines on the bread and throat; 

Europe : they all retire from thofe countries the begin- which in the female are wanting. Thefe birds are ta¬ 
iling of winter, as foon as the frofts commence ; which ken in the fens, in the fame feafon and in the fame man- 
force them into milder climates, where the ground is net with the ruffs and reeves f ; and when fattened are j g ee 
open, and adapted to their manner of feeding. They efteemed a great delicacy, and fell for hah" a crown or Tain;.*, 
live on worms and infefts, which they fearch for with five (hillings a piece. A dale of the fame fpecies is 

their long bills in foft grounds and moift woods_placed in the net. They appear in fmali flocks on our 

Woodcocks generally arrive here in flocks, taking ad- coatls in September, and continue with us the whole 
Vantage of the night or a mid : they foonfeparate ; but winter they walk on the open fands like the curlew, and 
before they return to their native haunts, pair. They feed on infefts. 

feed and fly by night; beginning their flight in the 5. The glottis, or greenfhank, is in length to the 
-evening, and return the fame way or through the fame end of the tail, 14 inches ; to that of the toe.', 20; its 
glades to their day retreat. They leave England the breadth, 25. The bill is two inches and a half long - T 
latter end of February, or beginning of March ; not the upper mandible black, ftraight, and very flender; the 
but they have been known to continue there accidental- lower reflefts a little upwards ; the head and upper 
ly. Thefe birds appear in Scotland firft on theeaftern part of the neck are alh-coloured, marked with fmall 
ccafts, and make their progrefs from eaft to weft. They duflcy lines pointing down; over each paffes a white 
do not arrive in Breadalbane, a central part of the line ; the coverts, the fcapulars, and upper part of the 
kingdom, till the beginning or middle of November; back, are of a brownifti afh colour; the quill-feathers 
nor the coafts of Nether Lorn, or of Rofslhire, till De- duflcy, but the inner webs fpeckled with white ; the 
cember or January : they are very rare in the remote breaft, belly thighs and lower part of the back, are 
Hebrides, and in the Orkneys. A few ftragglers now white ; the tail is white, marked with undulated duflcy 
and then arrive there. They are equally fcarce in bars; the inner coverts of the wings finely croffed with 
Ca'thnefs This fpecies of woodcock is unknown in double and treble rows of a duflcy colour. It is a bird 
North America : but a kind is found that has the gene- of an elegant (hape, and fmall ■weight in proportion to 
ral appearance of it; but is fcarce half the fize, and its dimenfions, weighing only fix ounces. The kgs 
•wants the bars on the breaft and belly. The weight of are very long and flender, and bare above two inches 
the woodcock is ufually about 12 ounces ; the length higher than the knees. The exterior toe is united to 
near 14 inches; and the breadth, 26; the bill is three the middle toe, as far as the fecoDd joint, by a ftrong 

mem- 
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Scolopax, membrane which borders their Tides to the very end.— 
Scolojen- Thefe birds appear on the Englifh coafts and wet 
dra - grounds in the winter-time in but fmall numbers. 

6. The calkins, or red-lhank, is found on mod of 
our Ihores ; in the winter-time it conceals itfelf in the 
gutters, and is generally found Tingle or at mod in pairs. 
It breeds in the fens and marfhes; and flies round its 
neft when difturbed, making a noife like a lapwing. 
It lays four eggs whitilh tinged with olive, marked 

•with irregular fpots of black chiefly on the thicker end. 
It weighs five ounces and a half: the length is 12 
inches, the breadth 21 ; the bill near two inches long, 
red at the bafe, black towards the point. The head, 
hind part of the neck, and fcapulars, are of a dufky 
alh-coiour obfcurely fpotted with black ; the back is 
white, fprinkled with black fpots 5 the tail elegantly 
barred with black and white; the cheeks, under tide of 
the neck, and upper part of the breaft, are white, 
ftreaked downward with dufky lines ; the belly white ; 
the exterior webs of the quill-feathers are dufky ; the 
legs long, and of a fine bright orange colour ; the utmoft 
toe connedled to the middle toe by a fmall membrane j 
the inmoft by another {kill fmaller. 

7. The gallinago, or common fnipe, weighs four 
ounces ; the lengtn, to the end of the tail, is near 12 
inches j the breadth about 14 ; the bill is three inches 
long, of a dufky colour, flat at the end, and often rough 
like lhagreen above and below. The head is divided 
lengthwife with two black lines, and three of red, one 
of the laft palling over the middle of the head, and one 
above each eye : between the bill and the eyes is a 
dufky line ; the chin is white ; the neck is varied with 
brown and red. The fcapulars are beautifully ftriped 
lengthwife with black and yellow ; the quill-feathers are 
dufky ; but the edge of the firft is white, as are the tips 
of the fecondary feathers: the quill-feathers next the 
back, are barred with black and pale red ; the breaft and 
belly are white ; the coverts of the tail are long, and al- 
molt cover it; they are of a reddifh brown colour. The 
tail confifts of 14 feathers, black on their lower part, 
then crofted with a broad bar of deep orange, another 
narrow one of black; and the ends white, or pale 
orange. The vent feathers are of a dull yellow ; the 
legs pale green ; the toes divided to their origin. In the 
winter-time fnipes are very frequent in all our marfhy 
and wet grounds, where they lie concealed in the 
rufhes, &c. In fummer they difperfe to different parts, 
and are found in the midft of the higheft mountains as 
well as of the low moors ; their nelt is made of dried 
grafs ; they lay four eggs of a dirty olive colour, mark¬ 
ed with dulky fpots; their young are fo often found 
in England, that we doubt whether they ever entirely 
leave that ifland. When they are difturbed much, par¬ 
ticularly in the breeding feafons, they foar to a vaft 
height, making a Angular bleating noife ; and when they 
defeend, dart down with vaft rapidity : it is alfo amu- 
iing to obferve the cock, while his mate fits on her 
eggs, poife himfelf on his wings, making fometimes a 
wniftling and fometimes a drumming noife. Their food 
is the fame with that of the woodcock ; their flight 
very irregular and fwift, and attended with a fhrill 
{'cream. They are moil univerfal birds, found in every 
quarter of the globe, and in all climates. 

SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, a genus of infers 
^belonging to the order of aptera. The feet are very 


numerous, being as many on each fide as there are S:o!open- 
joints in the body ; the antenna: are fetace< us : there -re dr:l 
two jointed pappi, and the body is depieffed.—Thefe s „J lV .. 
infects are very formidable and noxious in the warm 
countries, where they grow to the length of a quarter 
of a yard or more, though in this climate they feldom 
grow above an inch long. The fcolopendra is alfo 
called the centipes from its number of feet. In the Eaft 
Indies it grows to fix inches in length, and as thick as 
a man’s finger: it confifts of many joints ; and from 
each joint proceeds a leg on each fide : they are cover¬ 
ed with hair, and feem to have no eyes ; but there are 
two feelers on the head, with which they find out the 
way they are to pafs: the head is verj round, with 
two fmall lharp teeth, with which they infliil wounds 
that are very painful and dangerous. A failor that 
was bit by one on board a lliip felt exceffive pain, and 
his life was fuppofed to be in danger; but by the ap¬ 
plication of nafted onions to the part he recovered. 

The bite of the fcolopendra morjitans $ in Jamaica is § See Plate 
faid to be as poifonous as the fting of a fco-pion.— ccccxlv. 
Some of the fpecies live in holes in the earth : others 
under ftones, and among rotten wood ; fo that the re¬ 
moving of thefe is exceedingly dangerous in the coun¬ 
tries where the fcolopendrae breed.—Thefe inl’e&s, like 
the fcorpion, are fuppofed to be produced perfect from 
the parent or the egg, and to undergo no changes 
after their firft exclulion. They are found of all fizes 
which is a fufficient reafon for believing that they pre- 
ferve their firft appearance through the whole of their 
exiftence. It is probable, however, that, like moll of 
this clafs, they often change their fkins ; but of this 
we have no ceitain information. The fcolopendra for- 
ficata is the largell in this country, of a dun colour, 
fmooth and compofed of nine fcaly fegments, without 
reckoning the head. The feet are 15 in number on 
each fide, and the laft longer than the reft, and turned 
backwards, form a kind of forky tail. The antennae 
are twice the length of the head, and confift of 42 fhort 
fegments. The infedl’s progreflive motion is very 
quick, and fometimes ferpentine. It is found under 
ftones on the ground, under flower-pots and garden 
boxes. 

SCOLYMUS, in botany : A genus of the polyga- 
mia aequalis order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compofitcs. The receptacle is paleaceous; 
the calyx imbricated and prickly, without any pappus. 

SCOMBER, the Mackerel, in ichthyology, a ge¬ 
nus belonging to the order of thoracici. The head is 
fmooth and compreffed, and there are feven rays in the 
gill membrane. There are ten fpecies ;—of which the 
(noli remarkable are the following. 

1. The fcomber, or common mackerel, a fummer-filh 
of paffage that vifits our fliores in vaft fhoals. It is lefs 
ufeful than other fpecies of gregarious filh, being very 
tender, and unfit for carriage ; not but that it may be 
preferved by pickling and falting, a method, we believe, 
praftifed in many places, where it proves a great re¬ 
lief to the poor during winter. It was a filh greatly 
efteemed by the Romans, becaufe it furnifhed the pre¬ 
cious garum, a fort of pickle that gave a high relifh to 
their fauces j and was befides ufed medicinally. It was 
drawn from different kinds of fifh, but that made from 
the mackerel had the preference: the beft was made at 
4 % 2 Car- 
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Scomber. Carthagena, vaft quantities of mackerel being taken near 
' an adjacent ifle, called from that circumftance Scom- 
braria, and the garum, prepared by a certain company 
in that city, bore a high price, and was diftinguifhed 
by the title of garum fociorum. This fifh is ealily taken 
by a bait; but the beft time is during a frefh gale of 
wind, which is thence called a mackerel gale. In the 
Tpring the eyes of mackerel are almoft covered with a 
white film ; during which period they are half blind. 
This film grows in winter, and is caft the beginning of 
fummer. It is not often that it exceeds two pounds in 
weight, yet there have been inftances of fome that 
weighed upwards of five. The nofe is taper and fharp 
pointed ; the eyes large ; the jaws of an equal length ; 
the teeth fmall, but numerous. The form of this fifh 
is very elegant. The body is a little comprefled on 
the fides : towards the tail it grows very {lender, and a 
little angular. It is a moil beautiful fifh when alive; 
for nothing can equal the brilliancy of its colour, which 
death impairs, but does not wholly obliterate. 

2. The thunnus, or tunny, was a fifh well known to 
the ancients: it made a confiderable branch of com¬ 
merce : the time of its arrival in the Mediterranean from 
the ocean was obferved, and ftations for taking them 
were eftablifhed in places it moft frequented. 

There are ftill very confiderable tunny fifheries on 
the coaft of Sicily, as well as feveral other parts of the 
Mediterranean; where they are cured, and make a 
great article of provifion in the adjacent kingdoms.— 
They are caught in nets, and amazing quantities are 
taken ; for they come in vaft fhoals, keeping along the 
Ihores. See Funny-FmiERY. 

They frequent the Britifh coafts, but not in fhoals like 
the tunnies of the Mediterranean. They are not uncom¬ 
mon in the lochs on the weftern coaft of Scotland ; 
where they come in purfuit of herrings; and often du¬ 
ring night ftrike into the nets, and do confiderable da¬ 
mage. When the fifhermen draw them up in the morn¬ 
ing, the tunny rifes at the fame time towards the fur- 
face, ready to catch the fifh that drop out. On per¬ 
ceiving it, a ftrong hook baitid with a herring, and 
fattened to a rope, is inftantly flung out, which the 
tunny feldom fails to take. As foon as hooked, it lofes 
all fpirit; and after a very little refiftance fubmits to its 
fate. It is dragged to the fhore and cut up, either to 
be fold frefh to people who carry it to the country mar¬ 
kets, or is prefervedfalted in large calks. The pieces, 
when frefli, look exatftly like raw beef; but when boil¬ 
ed turn pale, and have fomething of the flavour of fal- 
mon. 

One that was taken when Mr Pennant was at Inve¬ 
rary in 1769, weighed 4 60 pounds. The fifh was fe- 
ven feet ten inches long: the greateft circumference 
five feet feven; the leaft near the tail one foot fix. The 
body was round and thick, and grew fuddenly very 
{lender towards the tail, and near that part was angular. 
The irides were of a plain green : the teeth very mi¬ 
nute. The tail was in form of a crelcenr; and two 
feet feven inches between tip and tip. The fkin on 
the back was fmooth, very thick, and black. On the 
belly the fcales were vifible. The colour of the fides 
and belly was filvery, tinged with cserulean and pale 
purple ; near the tail marbled with grey. 

They are known on the coaft of. Scotland by the 
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name of machreljlure: Macirel, from being of that geaus; Scan* 
and Jlure, from the Danifh,_y?or “ great.” II. 

SCONE, a town of Scotland, remarkable for being ■ J? ce r ‘ a , 
the place where the kings were anciently crowned. 

W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 56. 28. Here was once an 
abbey of great antiquity, which was burnt by the re¬ 
formers at Dundee. Kenneth II. upon his conqueft 
of the Pifts in the ninth century, having made Scone 
his principal refidence, delivered his laws, called the 
Macalpin laws , from a tumulus, named the Mote Hill of 
Scone. The prefent palace was begun by the earl of 
Gowrie ; but was completed by Sir David Murray of 
Gofpatrie, the favourite of king James VI. to whom 
that monarch had granted it; and the new pofleffor in 
gratitude to his benefa&or put up the king’s arms in 
feveral parts of the houfe. It is built around two 
courts. The dining room is large and handfome ; and 
has an ancient and magnificent cliimney-piece, and the 
king’s arms, with this motto : 

Nobis heec invifia mijerunt centum fex praam. 

Beneath are the Murray arms. In the drawingroom 
is fome good old tapeftry, with an excellent figure of 
Mercury. In a fmall bed-chamber is a medley fcrip- 
ture-piece in needle-work, with a border of animals, 
pretty well done, the work of queen Mary during her 
confinement in Loch Leven Caftle. The gallery is 
about 155 feet long, the top arched, divided into com¬ 
partments filled with paintings in water-colours. The 
pieces reprefented are various kinds of huntings; that 
of Nimrod, and king James and his train, appear in 
every piece. Till the deftrudtion of the abbey, the 
kings of Scotland were crowned here, fitting in the fa¬ 
mous wooden chair which Edward I. tranfported to 
Weftminfter abbey, to the great mortification of the 
Scots, who looked upon it as a kind of palladium. 

Charles II. before the battle of Worcefter, was crowned 
in the prefent chapel. The old pretender refided for 
fome-time at Scone in 1715 ; and his fon paid it avifit 
in 1745. 

SCOPARIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 40th order, 
Pcrfonata. The calyx is quadripartite ; the corolla 
the fame, and rotaceous ; the capfule unilocular, bival- 
ved, and polyfpermous. 

SCOPER, or scupper Holes, in a fhip, are holes 
made through the fides, clofe to the deck, to carry off 
the water that comes from the pump. 

SCOPOLIA, in botany : A genus of the odfandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the nth clafs, 
Sarmentacea. The calyx is diphyllous ; the coroila qua* 

•drifid ; the anther® coalefce in two columns, one placed 
above the other. Of this there is only one fpecies, viz. 
the Compojita. 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy. See Medicine, n° 8. 

SCORDIUM, or Water-germander, in botany 1 , 
a fpecies of Teucrium. 

SCORIA, or Dross, among metallurgifts, is the re¬ 
crement of metals in fufion ; or, more determinately 
fpeaking, is that mafs which is produced by melting 
metals and ores : when cold, it is brittle, and not dif- 
foluble in water, being properly a kind of glafs. 
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Scorifies- SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, fs the art of 
tion, reducing a body, either entirely or in part, into fcoria. 
.^co rpun ^ SCORPiENA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is large and fharp ; 
the eyes are near each other; there are teeth in the 
jaws, palate, and fauces ; and there are feven rays in 
the membrane of the gill. The fpecies are three, viz. 
the porcus , ferofa, and korrida. According to Mr 
Willoughby, the Icorpaena is a fifli of the anguilliform 
kind, called by the people of Cornwall father lajher. 
Scorpmna is alfo the name of a fifh caught in many parts 
of the Mediterranean. It feldom grows to more than 
a pound weight. Its body is Jong, but not flatted, 
and is moderately thick. Its head is extremely large, 
and is armed with prickles, and it grows gradual¬ 
ly lefs from thence to the tail. The prickles about 
the head are accounted venomous, and the fifhermen 
ufually cut them off as foon as the fifh is caught. Its 
tail is not forked, but rounded at the end. The belly 
Plate anc * belly-fins are reddilh. 
ccccxlv, SCORPIO, in zoology, a genus of infedls belong¬ 
ing to the order of aptera. It has eight feet, bafides 
two frontal claws ; the eyes are eight in number, three 
on each fide of the thorax, and two on the back. It 
has tvvo claw-fhaped palpi, a long jointed tail, with a 
pointed weapon at the extremity ; it has likewife two 
comb's fituated between the bread: and abdomen. There 
are fix fpecies, all natives of fouthern climates. 

Of all the claffes of noxious infects, the fcorpion is the 
moll terrible, whofe fhape is hideous, wbofe fize among 
the infedls is enormous, and whofe fling is generally 
fatal. Happy for Britain, the fcorpion is entirely a 
flranger there ! In feveral parts of the continent of 
Europe it is but too well known, though it feldom 
grows above four inches long : but in the warm tropi¬ 
cal climates, it is feen a foot in length, and in every 
refpedt as large as a lobfter, which it fbmewhat refem- 
bles in fhape. There have been enumerated nine differ¬ 
ent kinds of this dangerous infedt, including fpecies 
and varieties, chiefly diftinguiihed by their colour ; 
there being fcorpions yellow, brown, and afh colou-ed ; 
others that are the colour of rufty iron, green, pale 
yellow, black, claret colour, white, and grey. There 
are four principal parts (.iiftinguifliable in this animal ; 
the head, the bread, the belly, and the tail. The fcor- 
pion’s head feems, as it we. e, jointed to the bread ; in 
the middle of which are feen two eyes; and a little 
more forward, two eyes more, placed in the f. re part 
of the head : thofe eyes are fo fmall, that they are 
fcarcely perceivable; and it is probable the animal has 
but little occafion for feeing. The mouth is fumifhed 
with two jaws: the undermod is divided into two, and 
the parts notched into each other, which ferves the ani¬ 
mal as teeth, and with which it breaks its food, and 
thruds it into its mouth: thefe the fcorpion can at 
pleafure pull back into its month, fo that no part of 
them can be feen. On each fide of the head are two 
arms, each compofed of four joints ; the lad of which 
is large, with drong mufcles, and made in the manner 
of a lobfter’s claw. Below the bread arc eight articu¬ 
lated legs, each divided into fix joints ; the two hind- 
mod of which are each provided with two crooked 
claws, and here and there covered with hair. The 
belly is divided into feven little rings : from the lowed 


of which is continued a tail, compofed of fix joints, Scorpio, 
which are bridly, and formed like little globes, the lad 
being armed with a crooked ding. This is that fatal 
indrument which renders this infeft fo formidable : it is 
long, pointed, hard, and hollow : it is pierced near the 
bafe by two fmall holes, through which, when the ani¬ 
mal dings, it ejedls a drop of poifon, which is white, 
caudic, and fatal. The refervoir in which this poifon 
is kept, is in a fmall bladder near the tail, into Which 
the venom is diddled by a peculiar apparatus. If this 
bladder be greatly preifed, the venom will be feen ifl’u- 
ing out through the two holes abovementioned ; fo 
that it appears, that when the animal dings, the bladder 
is prefled, and the venom iflues through the two aper¬ 
tures into the wound. 

We have here given the common account of the 
fling of thefe noxious animals ; but though we cannot 
pretend to determine between them, we lhall lay before 
our readers the following obfervatiods from a treatife on 
Tropical Difeafes, &c. by Dr Mofely of the Chelfea 
Hofpital. “ Galen juflly obferves, that a perfon wli^ 
had not witnefled the faft, would not fuppofe that fi< 
fmall an injury as the fling of a fcorpion, or the bite of 
a poifonous fpider, could produce the violent effeff. 
which they do in the whole body. He fays, the acu- 
leus, or fling, of a fcorpion ends in the minuted point : 
and has no perforation through which any poifon can 
pafs into the wound. Yet, he fays, we mud fuppofe 
the venom to be fome fpirital fubflance, or moitlure, 
in which a great power is concentrated in a fmall compais. 

Before I had an opportunity (fays Dr Mofeley) of 
examining this fubjedt, my refpeft for the opinion of 
Galen made me doubt the accuracy of Leeuwenhoek. 

Redi, Mead, and others, who aflert that there is an 
aperture near the cufpis of afeorpion’s fling ; and that 
through this aperture a liquid poifon is injected when a 
wound is inflidted. Repeated experiments, with die 
bed glafles, have never enabled me to difeover any fora¬ 
men, or opening, whatever.” 

The following cure may alfo be worth the reader’s 
notice. “ Mrs Pidgeley, at Kingdon in Jamaica, in 
January 1781, was flung by a fcorpion in the foot, 
above the little toe. The part became indantly red 
and painful; and foon after livid. The pain increased 
to great feverity. Some rum was applied to the wound, 
on which the pain immediately le'.t the loot, and pafled 
up to the groin, with great agony. The pain dill 
pafled upwards, and diffufed itfelf about the pit of the 
flomach, neck, and throat, attended with tremors, cold 
fweats and languors. As the pain pafled the abdomen,, 
it occafioned a violent purging and fainting, which 
ceafed on its advancing higher. I * was called to her, * t , 
and gave her the following medicines, a few dofes of j y 
which removed every fymptom. She had been extreme¬ 
ly ill for thirty-fix hours.!*, Sal. Succin. V)ij ; Cam¬ 
phor. gr. xij ; Cinnabar. Antimon.gr. X ; Con ft S. Card, 
q.f.fuwt bol: fex. One of thefe was taken every hour, 
with four fpoonfuls of the following mixture : Aq. 

Mem!:* * vij ; Llix. Paregoric. 5 ij ; Syr, Croci g fl ; 

Mfce.” 

There are few animals more formidable, or more 
truly mifehievons, than the fcorpion. As it takes 
refuge in a fmall place, and is generally found llicl- 
tcring in houfes, it mud frequently ding thofe among 
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Scorpio, whom it refides. In fome of the towns of Italy, 
and in France, in the province of Languedoc, it is 
one of the greateft pefts that torments mankind: 
but its malignity in Europe is trifling, when compa¬ 
red to what the natives of Africa and the eafl are 
known to experience. In Batavia, where they grow 
twelve inches long, there is no removing any piece 
of furniture, without the utmoft danger of being flung 
by them. Bofman affures us, that along the Gold 
Coaft they are often found larger than a lobfter j and 
that their fling is inevitably fatal. In Europe, how¬ 
ever, they are by no means fo large, fo venomous, or 
fo numerous. The general fize of this animal does pot 
exceed two or three inches ; and its fling is very feldom 
found to be fatal, Maupertius, who made feveral ex¬ 
periments on the fcorpion of Languedoc, found it by 
no means fo invariably dangerous as had till then been 
reprefented. He provoked one of them to fling a dog, 
in three places of the belly where the animal was with¬ 
out hair. In about an hour after, the poor animal 
feemed greatly fwollen, and became very flck ; he then 
caft up whatever he had in his bowels; and for about 
three hours continued vomiting a whitifh liquid. The 
belly was always greatly fwollen when the animal began 
to vomit; but this operation always feemed to abate 
the fwelling ; which alternately fwelled, and was thus 
emptied,for three hours fucceflively. The poor animal 
after this fell into convuliions, bit the ground, dragged 
bimfelf along upon his fore-feet, and at laft died, tive 
hours after being bitten. He was not partially fwollen 
round the place which was bitten, as is ufual after the 
fling of a wafp or a bee ; but his whole body was in¬ 
flated, and there only appeared a red fpot on the places 
■where he had been flung. 

Some days after, however, the fame experiment was 
tried upon another dog, and even with more aggrava¬ 
ted cruelty : yet the dog feemed no way affe&ed by the 
wounds: but, howling a little when he received them, 
continued alert and well after them; and foon after 
was fet at liberty, without fliowing the fmalleft fymptoms 
of pain. So far was this poor creature from being 
terrified at the experiment, that he left his own mafter’s 
houfe, to come to that of the philofopher, where he 
had received more plentiful entertainment. The fame 
experiment was tried by freffi fcorpions upon feven other 
dogs, and upon three hens; but not the fmalleft dead¬ 
ly fymptom was feen to enfue. From hence it appears, 
that many circumftances, which are utterly unknown, 
maft contribute to give efficacy to the fcorpion’s venom. 
Whether its food, long fading, the feafon, or the nature 
of the veffels it wounds, or its date of maturity, contri¬ 
bute to or retard its malignity, is yet to be afeertained 
by fucceeding experiment. In the trials made by our 
philofopher he employed fcorpions of both lexes, newly 
caught, and feemingly vigorous and active. The fuc- 
cefs of this experiment may ferve to (hew, that many of 
thofe boafted antidotes which are given for the cure of 
the fcorpion’s fling, owe their fuccefs rather to accident 
than their own efficacy. They only happened to cure 
when their fling was no way dangerous; but in cafes 
of a&ual malignity, they might probably be utterly un- 
ferviceable. 

The fcorpion of the tropical climates being much 
larger than the former, is probably much more veno¬ 
mous. Helbigius, however, who refided for many years 
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in the eafl, a fibres us, that he was often flung by the Scorpio, 
fcorpion, and never received any material injury from 
the wound : a painful tumor generally enfued ; but he 
always cured it by rubbing the part with a piece of 
iron or ftone, as he had feen the Indians practife before 
him, until the flefli became infenfible. Seba, Moore, 
and Bofman, however, give a very different account of 
the fcorpion’s malignity ; and affert, that, unlefs fpeedily 
relieved, the wound becomes fatal. 

It is certain, that no animal in the creation feems 
endued with fuch an irafcible nature. They have often 
been feen, when taken and put into a place of fecurity, 
to exert all their rage againft the fides of the glafs-veffel 
that contained them. They will attempt to fling a 
flick when put near them: and attack a moufe or a 
frog, while thofe animals are far from offering any in¬ 
jury. Maupertius put three fcorpions and a moufe in¬ 
to the fame veflel together, and they foon ftung the lit¬ 
tle animal in different places. The moufe, thus affault- 
ed, flood for fome time upon the defenfive, and at laft 
killed them all, one after another. He tried this ex¬ 
periment, in order to fee whether the moufe, after it 
had killed would eat the fcorpions; but the little qua¬ 
druped feemed fatisfied with the victory, and even fur- 
vived the feverity of the wounds it had received. 
Wolkamer tried the courage of the fcorpion againft 
the large fpider, and inclofed feveral of both kinds in 
glafs veffels for that purpofe. The fuccefs of this com¬ 
bat was very remarkable. The fpider at firft ufed all 
its efforts to entangle the fcorpion in its web which it 
immediately began fpinning ; but the fcorpion refeued it, 
felf from the danger, by flinging its adverfary to death : 
it foon after cut off, with its claws, all the legs of the 
fpider, and then fucked all the internal parts at its 
leifure.—If the fcorpion’s lkin had not been fo hard, 
Wolkamer is of opinion that the fpider would have ob¬ 
tained the victory ; for he had often feen one of thefe 
fpiders dellroy a toad. 

The fierce fpirit of this animal is equally dangerous 
to its own fpecies; for fcorpions are the cruelleft ene¬ 
mies to each other. Maupertius put about 100 of them 
together in the fame glafs ; and they fcarce came into 
contaCl when they began to exert all their rage in 
mutual deftruction: there was nothing to be feen but 
one univerfal carnage, without any diftinaion of age or 
fex; fo that in a few days there remained only 14, 
which had killed and devoured all the reft. 

But their unnatural malignity is ftill more apparent 
in their cruelty to their offspring. He inclofed a female 
fcorpion, big with young, in a glafs veflel, and fhe 
was feen to devour them as fall as they were ex¬ 
cluded : there was but one only of the number that 
efcaped the general deftruCtiou, by taking refuge on the 
back of its parent; and this foon after revenged the 
caufe of its brethem, by killing the old one in its 
turn. 

Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of this 
infeCt, which neither the bonds of fociety nor of na¬ 
ture can reclaim : it is even afferted, that, when driven 
to any extremity, the fcorpion will often deftroy itfelf. 

The following experiment was ineffectually tried by 
Maupertius : “ But,” fays Mr Goldfmith, “ I am fo 
well affured of it by many eye-witneffes, who have feen 
it both in Italy and America, that I have no doubt 
remaining of its veracity. A fcorpion, newly caught, 
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Scorpio, is placed in the midft of a circle of burning charcoal 
Scorpiurus. a nd thus an egrefs prevented on every fide : the fcor- 
pion, as I am allured, runs for about a minute round 
the circle, in hopes of efcaping: but finding that im- 
pofiible, it flings itfelf on the back of the head ; and in 
this manner the undaunted filicide inftantly expires.” 

It is happy for mankind that thefe animals are thus 
definitive to each other; fince otherwife they would 
multiply in fo great a degree, as to render fome coun¬ 
tries uninhabitable. The male and female of this in- 
fetft are very eafily diftinguilhable; the male being 
fmaller and lefs hairy. The female brings forth her 
young alive, and perfect in their kind. Redi having 
bought a quantity of fcorpions, feleted the females, 
which, by their fize and roughnefs, were eafily diftin¬ 
guilhable from the reft, and putting them in feparate 
glafs veflels, he kept them for fome days without food. 
In about five days one of them brought forth 38 young 
ones, well-fhaped, and of a milk-white colour, which 
changed every day more and more into a dark rufty 
hue. Another female, in a different veffel, brought 
forth Z7 of the fame colour; and the day following 
the young ones feemed all fixed to the back and belly 
of the female. For near a fortnight all thefe continued 
alive and well: but afterwards fome of them died daily; 
until, in about a month, they all died except two. 

Were it worth the trouble, thefe animals might be 
kept living as long as curiofity fhould think proper. 
Their chief food is worms and infedts; and upon a 
proper fupply of thefe, their lives might be lengthened 
to their natural extent. How long that may be, we 
are not told; but if w e may argue from analogy, it 
cannot be lefs than feven or eight years; and perhaps, 
in the larger kind, double that duration. As they 
have fomewhat the form of the lobfter, fo they refem- 
ble that animal in calling their (hell, or more properly 
their {kin; fince it is fofter by far than the covering of 
the lobfter, and fet with hairs, which grow from it in 
great abundance, particularly at the joinings. The 
young lie in the womb of the parent, each covered up 
in its own membrane, to the number of 40 or 50, and 
united to each other by an oblong thread, fo as to ex¬ 
hibit altogether the form of a chaplet. 

Such is the manner in which the common fcorpion 
produces its young : but there is a fcorpion of America 
produced from the egg, in the manner of the lpider. 
The eggs are no longer than pins points ; and they 
are depofi ed in a web, which they fpin from their 
bodies, and carry about with them, till they are hatch¬ 
ed. As foon as the young ones are excluded from the 
lliell, they get upon the back of the parent, who turns 
her tail over them, and defends them with her (ling. It 
feems probable, therefore, that captivity produces that 
unnatural difpofition in the fcorpion which induces it to 
deftroy its young; fince, at liberty it is found to pro- 
te£l them with fuch uncealing affiduity. For the va¬ 
rious modes of preventing the fatal confequences of the 
bites of thefe and other noxious animals, we refer to 
Mofeley’s treatife ah ve quoted. 

Scorpio, Scorpion, in aftronomy, the eighth fign of 
the zodiac denoted by the character ll\. See Astro¬ 
nomy. 

Scorpion Fly. See Panorpa. 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillars, in botany; A ge¬ 
nus of the decaudria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
j 
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clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- Scorzoners; 
der the 32d order, Papil'wnacea. The legumen is con- Scot, 
tradted by incifions on the infide betwixt every two 
feeds, revoluted tound. 

There are four fpecies ; the moll remarkable of which 
is the vermiculata, a native of Italy and Spain. It is 
an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous (talks, which 
at each joint have a fpatular-lhaped leaf with a long 
foot-ftalk. From tire wings of the leaves come'out the 
foot-ftalks of the flow-ers, which fuftain at the top one 
yellow butterfly flower, fucceeded by a thick twilled 
pod having the fize and appearance of a large caterpil¬ 
lar, from whence it had this title. This has long been, 
preferved in the gardens of Britain, more on account 
of its odd ftiape than for anv great beauty. It is pro¬ 
pagated by fowing the feeds on a bed of light earth; 
and when the plants come up, they mull be kept free 
from weeds and thinned, fo that there may be a foot 
difiance between them, 

SCORZONERA, Viper-grass, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the polygamia aequalis order, belonging to the fyn- 
genefia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 49th order, Compojitce. The receptacle 
is naked ; the pappus plumy; the calyx imbricated, 
with feales membranaceous on their margins. 

The mod remarkable fpecies is the hifpanica, or 
common fcorzonera, which is cultivated in the gar¬ 
dens of this country, both lor culinary and medicinal 
purpofes, The root is carrot-lhaped, about the thick, 
nefs of a finger, covered with a dark brown Ikin, is white 
within, and has a milky juice. The ftalk rifes three feet 
high, is fmooth, branching at the top, and garnilhed 
with a few narrow leaves, whofe bales half embrace the 
ftalk. The flowers are of a bright yellow colour, and 
terminate the ftalks in fcaly empalements compofed of 
many narrow tongue-lhaped hermaphrodite florets ly¬ 
ing imbricatim over each other like the feales of a filh,. 
and are of a bright yellow colour. After thefe are 
decayed, the germen, which fits in the common em¬ 
palements, turns to oblong cornered feeds, having a 
roundilh ball of feathered down at the top. This plant 
is propagated by feeds; and mull be carefully thinned 
and kept free from weeds, otherwife the plants will be 
weak. 

The roots of fcorzonera were formerly much celebra¬ 
ted for their alexipharmic virtues, and for throwing out 
tire Imall-pox ; but have now almoft entirely loft their 
charafler: however, as they abound with an acrid juice,, 
they may iometimes be of ufe for ftrengthening the vifi- 
cera, and promoting the fluid fecretions. 

SCOT, a cuftomary contribution laid upon all fub- 
jedts, according to their abilities. Whoever were affef- 
fed in any fum, though not in equal proportions, were 
faid to pay fiot and lot. 

Scot (Michael) of Balwirie, a learned Scottilh au¬ 
thor of the 13th century. This lingular man made 
the tour of France and Germany ^ and was received- 
with fome diftinftion at the court of the emperor Fre¬ 
deric II. Having travelled enough to gratify bis cu¬ 
riofity or his vanity, he returned to Scotland and gave 
himfelf up to ftudy and contemplation. He was (killed 
in languages; and, confidering the age in which he 
lived, was no mean proficient in philofophy, mathema¬ 
tics, and medicine- He tranllated into Latin fiom the 
Arabic, the hiftory of animals by the. celebrated pby- 
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V'at fici.»n Avicennt. Ho pubhfiisd the wh,>le works of 
II Atiftotle, \ ’ith notes, and aftefied much to reafon ©n 
■ : ° va the principles of that great philofophcr. He wrote a 
■J. hook concerning Ik: S::-:'s of Nature, in which he 

treats of generation, phyfiognomy, and the figns by 
which we judge of the temperaments of men and wo¬ 
men. We have alfo a trail of his On the Nature of the 
Sun and Moon, He there {peaks of th z grand operation, 
as it is termed by alchymift-., and is exceedingly i'olici- 
tons about the projected powder, or the phi/ojopher’s 
Hone. He likewife publilhed what he calls Metfa Phi- 
'lofophica, a treatife replete with aifrology and chiroman¬ 
cy. He was much admired in his day, and was even 
fufpecled of magic ; and had Roger Bacon and Corne¬ 
lius Agrippa for his panegyrifts, 

Scot (Reginald), a judicious writer in the 16th 
century, was the younger fon of Sir John. Scot of 
Mco.t’s-hall, near Smeethe in Kent. He ftudied at 
Hart-hall in the univerfity of Oxford ; after which he 
retired to Smeethe, where be lived a ftudious life, and 
died in 1599- He publifhed, The perfeS platform of a 
Idop-gard.n; and a book entitled, The Difcovery of 
Wit her aft; in which he fliowed that all the relations 
concerning magicians and witches are chimerical. This 
work was not only cenfqred by king James I. in his 
Deemonology, but by feveral eminent divines ; and all the 
copies of it that could be found were burnt. 

SCOTAL, or Scotale, is where any officer of a 
foreft keeps an ale houfe within the fore ft, by colour 
of his office, making people come to his houfe, and 
there fpend their money for fear of his difpleafure. 
We find it mentioned in the charter of the foreft, cap. 
8. “ Nullus foreftarius faciat Scofa//as, vel garbas col-, 

iigat, vel aliquam. colleitain faciat.” &c. Manwood, 216. 

-—The wprd is compounded of fcot and ale, and by 
tranfpofition of the words is otherwife called alejhot. 

SCOTER. See Anas, n° 6. 

Nova SCOTIA, or New Scotland, one of the Bri- 
tilh lettlements in North America, fituated between 43 0 
and 49 0 north latitude, and between 6o° and 67 0 weft 
longitude, is bounded by the river St Laurence on the 
north ; by the gulph of St Laurence and the Atlantic 
ocean on the eaft; by the fame ocean on the fouth ; and 
by Canada and New England on the weft.—In the year 
s ^84, this' province was divided into two governments. 
The province and government now ft.yled New Brunfwick 
is bounded on the weftward of the mouth of the river 
St Croix, by the faid river to its fource, and by a line 
drawn due north from thence to the foutbern boundary 
of die province of Quebec, to the northward by the 
faid boundary as far as the weftera,, extremity of the 
Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaftward by the faid bay to 
die gulph of St Laurence to the bay called Bay Verte, 
to the fouth by a line in the centre of the Bay of Fun- 
dy, from the river St Croix aforefaid, to the mouth of 
the Mufquat river, by the faid river to its fource, and 
from thence by a due eaft line acrofs the Ifthmus into 
the Bay Verte, to join the eaftern lot above deferibed, 
including all iflands within fix leagues of the coaft. 

Tne chief rivers are, the river of St Laurence, which, 
forms the northern boundary. The rivers ,RLfgouche 
and Nipiliguit run from weft to eaft, and fall into the. 
bay of St Laurence. The rivers of St John, Paffa.. 
.maquadi, Penobfcot, ,and St Croix, which run from 


north to fouth, fall into Fundy Bay, or the La a little' Nova 
to,the eaftward of it. S.-etl-i, 

The leas, adjoining to it are, the Atlantic ocean, 

Fundy Bay, and the gulph of St Laurence. The lel’- : 
fer bays are, Chenigto and Green Bay upon the ifth¬ 
mus which joins the north part of Nova Scotia tQ the 
fouth j and the Bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaft ; the 
Bay of Chedibuito on the fouth-eaft ; the Bay of the 
Iflands, the Ports of Bart, Chebuito, Profper, St Mar-, 
garet, La Iieve, port Maltois, port Ryfignol, port 
Vert, and port Joly, on the fouth; port La Tour on 
the fouth-eaft ; port St Mary, Annapolis, and Mmas on 
the fouth fide of Fundy Bay, and port Rofeway, now 
the moft populous of all—The chief capes are, Cape 
Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port, and 
Epis, on the eaft; Cape Fogerie and Cape Canceau on 
the fouth-eaft; Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theo¬ 
dore, Cape Lore, Cape La Heve, and Cape Negro, 
on the fouth ; Cape Sable and Cape Fourche or. the 
fouth-weft.—The lakes are very numerous, but have not 
yet received particular names. 

The face of. the country, when viewed at a distance, 
prefents a pleafingly variegated appearance of hills and 
valleys, with fcarcely any thing like mountains to inter¬ 
rupt the profpedt, efpecially near the lea. A nearer 
approach difeovers thofe fublime and beautiful feenes. 
which are fo far fuperior to the gaudy embelliQiments 
of art. Immenfe forefts, formed of the tailed trees, 
the growth of ages, and reaching almoft to the clouds, 
everywhere cover and adorn the land : Their leaves 
falling in autumn, add continually to that cruft of mofs, 
vegetables, and decaying wood,, that has for many cen¬ 
turies been accumulating; whilft the rays of the fun, 
unable to pierce the thick (hade which everywhere co¬ 
vers the ground, leaves it in a perpetual ftate of damp 
and rottennefs; a circumftance which contributes, in 
no fmall degree, to increafe the fharpnefs of the air in 
winter. 

The clouds, flying over the higher grounds, which 
are covered in every direction with one vaft foreft, and 
arrefted by the attrailion of the woods, fill the country 
with water. Every rock has a fpring, and every fpring 
caufes a fwamp or. morafs, of greater or lefs extent in 
proportion to its caufe : hepce it is, that travelling be¬ 
comes almoft impradticable in fummer, and is feldom 
attempted, but in the fall of the year, when winter be¬ 
gins to fet in, and the ground is already frozen. 

The land throughout the peninfula is in no part 
mountainous, but. frequently rifes into hills of gradual 
afeent, everywhere clothed with wood. From thefe 
arife innumerable fprings and rivulets,, which not only 
fertilize and adorn the country, but have formed, in 
the midft of it, a large lake or piece of fre'fh water, 
which is of various depths, and of which, however, little 
more is known, than that it has upon its borders very 
large trails of meadow-land highly improveable. That 
part of the province which is beyond the Bay of Fun¬ 
dy, and extends to the river St Laurence, rifes alfo gra¬ 
dually as we advance from the lea quite to Canada, but 
is, however, hardly anywhere mountainous. Its lands 
are for the moft part very rich, particularly at a dis¬ 
tance from the fea; and its woods abound with the 
hardeft and loftieft trees. 

Though this country, like Canada, is fubjedt to long 
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Kofi and revere winters, fucceeded by fudden and violent 
,‘icoti*. beats, often much greater than what are felt in the fame 
latitudes in Europe, yet it cannot be accounted an un¬ 
healthy climate. The air in general in winter is very 
iharp, frofty, and dry ; live iky ferene and unclouded, 
by which every kind of exercife adapted to the feafon 
is rendered pleafant and agreeable. The fogs are ire- 
quent near the fea, but feldom fpread themfelves to 
any dillance inland. 

The winter commonly breaks up with heavy rains, 
and the inhabitants experience hardly any of the de¬ 
lights of the fpring, which in England is accounted the 
moft agreeable feafon of the year. From a lifelel's and 
dreary appearance, and the gloomy fcenes of winter 
wrapped around the vegetable world, the country 
throw's off its difguflful attire, and in a few days exhi¬ 
bits a grand and pleafant profpeCt ; the vegetation be¬ 
ing inconceivably rapid, nature paffes fuddeuly from one 
extreme to another, in a manner utterly unknown to 
countries accuftomed to a gradual progreffion of fea- 
fons. And, ftrange as it may appear, it is an acknow¬ 
ledged faft, a fa£t which furnifhes a certain proof of the 
purity of the air, that thefe fudden changes feldom, if 
ever, affeff the health of Grangers or Europeans. 

In this country agriculture has yet made but fmall 
progrefs. Nova Scotia is almoft a continued foreft, 
producing every kind of wood which grows in the 
neighbouring ftates of New England. tour-fifths of 
all the lands in the province are covered with pines, 
which are valuable not only for furnifhing malls, fpars, 
lumber for the fugar plantations, and timber for build¬ 
ing, but for yielding tar, pitch, and turpentine, com¬ 
modities which are all procured from this ufeful tree, 
and with which the mother-country may in a few years 
eafily befupplied. 

All the various fpecies of birch, beech, and maple, 
and fever-al forts of fpruce, are found in all parts in 
rrreat abundance; as alfo numerous herbs and plants, 
either not common to, or not known in, England. 
Amongft thefe none is more plentiful than farfaparilla, 
and a plant whofe root refembles rhubarb in colour, 
tafte, and effects; likewife the Indian or mountain tea, 
and maiden-hair, an herb much in repute for the fame 
pur pole, with fhrubs producing ftrawberries, rafpberries, 
and many other pleafant fruits, with which the woods 
in fummer are well ftored : Of thefe wild productions 
the cherrries are beft, though fmaller than ours, and 
growing in bunches fomewhat refembling grapes. The 
laffafras tree grows plentifully in common with others ; 
but amongft them none is more ufeful to the inhabi¬ 
tants than a fpecies of maple, diftinguifhed by the name 
©f the fugar tree , as affording a confiilerable quantity 
©f that valuable ingredient. See Sugar. 

Amongft the natural productions of Nova Scotia, 
it is neceffary to enumerate their iron-ore, which is 
fnppofed equally good with that found in any part 
of America. 

Lime-ftcne is likewife found in many places : it is 
extremely good, and is now much ufed for building: 
independent of which, it gives the farmers and land¬ 
holders a great advantage for improving the ground, 
as it is found by experience to be one of the moft 
approved things in the world for that purpofe. 

Several of the ufeful and moft common European 
fruits have been planted in many places; fo that the 
Voi* XVI. 
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province now produces great quantities of apples, fome Novi 
pears, and a few plums, which are all good cf their Scetia 
kind, efpecially the former. The fmaller fruits, fuch 
as currants, goofeberries, &c. grow to as great perfec¬ 
tion as in Europe ; and the fame may be faid of all the 
common and ufeful kinds of garden plants. Among 
thefe their potatoes have the preference, as being the 
moft ferviceable in a country abounding with fifti; and 
indeed they are not to be exceeded in goodnefs by any 
in the world. The maize, or Indian corn, is a native 
of much warmer climates ; and, though planted here, 
never arrives at more than two-thirds of its natural 
bignefs ; a defect which arifes as well from the fliort- 
nefs of the fummer as the gravelly nature of the foil. 
Tobacco may likewife be cultivated with eafe in Nova 
Scotia, as it is already everywhere in Canada, from 
Lake Champlain to the ifle of Orleans, for the purpofe 
of internal confumption. 

This country is not deficient in the animal produc¬ 
tions of the neighbouring ftates, particularly deer, bea¬ 
vers, and others. Wild fowl, and all manner of game, 
and many kinds of European fowls and quadrupeds, 
have from time to time been brought into it, and 
thrive well. At the clofe of March the fifti begin to 
fpawn, when they enter the rivers in fuch fhoals as are 
incredible. Herrings come up in April, and the ftur- 
geon and falmon in May. But the moft valuable ap¬ 
pendage of New Scotland is the Cape Sable coaft, along 
which is one continued range of cod-fifhing banks and 
excellent harbours. This fiihery employs a great num¬ 
ber of men, in fome feafons not lefs than 10,000, when 
120,000 quintals will be caught, of which 40,000 may 
be exported. Thefe, at the loweft price, mull bring 
into the colony L. 26,000 Sterling, either in caflt or 
in commodities neceffary to the inhabitants. 

Notwithftanding the comparatively uninviting ap¬ 
pearance of this country, it was here that fome of the 
firft European fettlements were made. The firft grant 
of lands in it was given by James I. to his fecretary Sir 
William Alexander, from whom it had the name of 
Nova Scolia or New Scotland. Since that period it has 
frequently changed hands from one private proprietor 
to another, and from the French to the Englifli nation 
backward and forward. 

It was in 1604 that French firft fettled in Nova 
Scotia, to which they gave the name of Acadia. In* 
ftead of fixing towards the eaft of the peninfula, where 
they would have had larger feas, an eafy navigation, 
and plenty of cod, they chofe a fmall bay, afterwards 
called French Bay, which had none of thefe advantages- 
It has been faid, that they were invited by the beauty 
of Port Royal, where a thoufand {hips may ride in fafe- 
ty from every wind, where there is an excellent bottom, 
and at all times four or five fathoms of water, and 
eighteen at the entrance. It is more probable that the 
founders of this colony were led to choofe this fituation, 
from its vicinity to the countries abounding in furs, of 
which the exclufive trade had been granted to them. 

This conjecture is confirmed by the following circum- 
ftance: that both the firft monopolizers, and thofe 
who fucceeded them, took the utmoft pains to divert 
the attention of their countrymen, whom an unfettled 
difpofition, or neceffity, brought into thefe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the breeding of cattle, 
fifliing, and every kind of culture ; choofing rather to 
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No"* engage the induftry of thefe adventurers in hunting or 
in trading with the favages. 

This colony was yet in its infancy when the ffittle- 
ment, which has fince become fo famous under the name 
of Neiv England, was firft eftablifhed in its neighbour¬ 
hood, The rapid fuccefs of the plantations in this 
new colony did not much attract the notice of the 
French. This kind of profperity did not excite any 
jealoufy between the two nations. But when they be¬ 
gan to fufpeift that there was likely to be a competition 
for the beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured to fe- 
cure to themfelves the foie property of it, and were un¬ 
fortunate enough to fucceed. 

At their firft arrival in Acadia, they had found the 
peninfula, as well as the forefts of ttie neighbouring 
continent, peopled with fmall favage nations, who went 
under the general name of Abenakies. Though equally 
fond of war as other favage nations, they were more 
fociable in their manners. The miffionaries eafily in- 
finuating themfelves among them, had fo far inculca¬ 
ted their tenets, as to make enthufiafts of them. At 
the fame time that they taught them their religion, they 
infpired them with that hatred which they themfelves 
entertained for the Englifh name. This fundamental 
article of their new worfhip, being that which made the 
ftrongeft impreffion on their fenfes, and the only one 
that favoured their pafiion for war, they adopted it with 
all the rage that was natural to them. They not only 
refufed to make any kind of exchange with the Eng¬ 
lifh, but alfo frequently difturbed and ravaged the fron¬ 
tiers of that nation. 

This produced perpetual hoftilities between the New 
Englanders and the French fettlers in Acadia, till that 
province was, at the peace of Utrecht, for ever ceded 
to the Englifh, who feemed not for a long time to dif- 
cover the value of their new acquifition. They refto- 
red to it its ancient name of Nova Scotia; and having 
built a flight fortification at Port-Royal, which they 
called Annapolis in honour of Queen Anne, they con¬ 
tended themfelves with putting a very fmall garrifon 
into it. In procefs of time, however, the importance of 
Nova Scotia to the commerce of Great Britain began 
to be perceived; and at the peace of 1749, the min ’" 
ftry offered particular advantages to ali perfons who 
chol'e to go over and fettle in Acadia. Every foldier, 
failor, and workman, was to have 50 acres of land for 
himfelf, and ten for every perfon he carried over in his 
family. All non-commiffioned officers were allowed 80 
for themfelves, and 15 for their wives and children; 
enfigns 200; lieutenants 300; captains 400 ; and all 
officers of a higher rank 600; together with 30 for 
each of their dependents. The land was to be tax free 
for the firft ten years, and never to pay above one livre 
* About is. two f 0 ] s f ix deniers * for fifty acres. Befides this the 
Sterling. g 0vernnient engaged to advance or reimburfe the ex- 
pences of paffage, to build houfes, to furnifh all the 
neceffary inftruments for fifhery or agriculture, and to 
defray the expences of fubfiftence for the firft year. 
Thefe encouragements determined 3750 perfons, in 
the month of May 1749, to go to America, in hopes 
of bettering their fortune. 

Thus encouraged, the province of Nova Scotia be¬ 
gan to flouriffi, though in 1769 it fent out only 14 vef- 
fels and 148 boats, which together amounted to 7324 
tons', and received 22 veffels and 120 boats, which to¬ 


gether made up 7006 tons. They conftrutted three Scotia, 
floops, which did not exceed no tons burden. Their Scotland, 
exportation for Great Britain and for the other parts w ’ 
of the globe did not amount to more than 729,850 
livres 12 fols 9 deniers f. Continuing, however, true f About 
to its allegiance when the other colonies threw of the 30,41*, 
dominion of Great Britain, it has now become a place ® s " 10 
of great confequence both to the mother-country and Sterlln S* 
the Weft Indies. Its flipping and feamen are rapidly 
increafing, as well as its produce, which affords the 
pleafing profpett of being able to fupply itfelf with all 
the neceffaries of life. The number of perfons who 
have abandoned their habitations in the more fouthern 
ftates, and fettled either there or in Canada, cannot be 
eftimated, by the moft moderate calculation, at lefs 
than 80,000 ; and it is without doubt the moft conve¬ 
nient in point of fiiuation of any province in America 
for a maritime power of Europe to be poffeffed of. 

Scotia, in architecture, a feniicircular cavity or 
channel between the tores in the bafes of columns. 

SCOTISTS, a fed of fchool-divines and philofo- 
phers, thus called from their founder J. Duns Scotus, a 
Scottifh cordelier, who maintained the immaculate con¬ 
ception of the virgin, or that (he was born without ori¬ 
ginal fin, in oppofition to Thomas Aquinas and the 
Thomifts. 

As to philofophy, the Scotifts were, like the Tho¬ 
mifts, Peripatetics (fee Peripatetics) ; only dittin- 
guifhed by this, that in each being, as many different 
qualities as it had, fo many different formalities did 
they diftinguiffi; all diftind from the body itfelf, and 
making as it were fo many different entities; only 
thefe were metaphyfical, and as it were fuperadded 
to the being. The Scotifts and Thomifts likewife dis¬ 
agreed about the nature of the divine co-operation with 
the human will, the meafure of divine grace that is 
neceffary to falvation, and other abftrufe and minute 
queftions, which it is needlefs to enumerate. 

SCOTLAND, the country of the Scots, or that 
part of Great Britain lying to the north of the Tweed ; 
is fituated between the 54th and 59th degrees of north 
latitude, and extends in length about 278 miles, and 
in fome places near 180 in breadth; containing an 
area of 27,794 miles. On the fouth it is bounded by 
England ; on the north, eafl, and weft, by the Deuca- 
ledonian, German, and Irifh feas. t 

It is extremely difficult to give any fatisfattory ac- Origin of 
count of the origin of the appellation of Scots, from tIle name >. 
which the country has derived its name. It has puz¬ 
zled the moft eminent antiquaries, whofe conjectures 
ferve rather to perplex than to clear up the difficulty. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, when Varro and Diony- 
bus could not agree about the etymon of Italia, nor 
Plutarch and Solinus about that of Rome. All that we 
know with any degree of certainty, concerning the ap¬ 
pellation of Scot, amounts to this—That it was at firft 
a term of reproach, and confequently framed by ene¬ 
mies, rather than affumed by the nation dillinguiflied 
by that name. The Highlanders, who were the genu¬ 
ine defendants of the ancient Scots, are abfolutely 
ftrangers to the name, and have been fo from the be¬ 
ginning of time. All thofe who fpeak the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage call themfelves Albanich or Gael, and their coun¬ 
try Alba or Gaeldochd. 

The Pitts, who poffeffed originally the northern and! 
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S otland. eafterh, and in a latter period alfo the more fouthern, 
divifion of North Britain, were at firft more powerful 
than the Caledonians of the weft. It is therefore pro¬ 
bable, that the PiCls, from a principle of malevolence 
and pride, were ready to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker neighbours of Argyle. Thefe two nations fpoke 
the fame language, the Gaelic. In that language Scot, 
Or Scode, fignifies a corner or fmall divifion of a coun¬ 
try. Accordingly, a corner of North Britain is the 
very name which Giraldus Cambrenfis gives the little 
kingdom of Argyle, which the fix fons of Muredus 
king of Ulfter were faid, according to his information, 
to have erected in Scotland. Scot in Gaelic is much 
the fame with little or contemptible in Englifh ; and Scot¬ 
ian, literally fpeaking, fignifies a fmall flock ; metapho¬ 
rically, it ftands for a fmall body of men. (Dr Mac - 
pberfon'i Dijfert.) 

Others obferve, that in the fame language the word 
Scuit fignifies a wanderer, and fuppofe that this may 
have been the origin of the name of Scot; a conjecture 
which they think is countenanced by a paffage in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus ( 1 . xxvii.), who characterizes the 
men by the epithet of roaming ; “ per diverfa vagantes.” 
(Mr Macpherfon, and Mr Whitaker). 

All that we can fay is, that for fome one of the 
reafons couched under the above difparaging epithets, 
their malicious or fneering neighbours, the PiCls or the 
Britons, may have given the appellation of Scots to the 
anceftors of the Scottifh nation. 

At what time the inhabitants of the weft of Scot¬ 
land came to be diftinguilhed by this name is uncertain. 
Porphyrius the philol'opher is the firft who mentions 
them, about the year of the Chriftian era 267 ; and 
towards the middle of the 4th century we find them 
mentioned with other Britilh nations by Am. Marcel- 
a linus, in the paffage above referred to. 

And of the The origin of the Scots has been warmly difputed 
people. by many antiquaries of note ; particularly by Mr Mac¬ 
pherfon and Mr Whitaker. The firft contends, that 
they are of Caledonian, the latter, that they are of 
Irifh extraction. Each fupports his pofition with fuch 
arguments and authorities, that an impartial inquirer 
is almoft at a lofs which of their opinions he ought to 
efpoufe. What appears moft probable is, that they 
are both partly in the right and partly in the wrong. 
—The Scots feem to have been originally defcended 
from Britons of the fouth, or from Caledonians, who 
being preffed forward by new colonies from Gaul, till 
they came to the weftern fhore of Britain, palled over 
from thence into Ireland, probably about 100 years 
before the Chriftian era. About the year of Chrift 
320, they returned again into Britain ; or at leaft a 
large colony of them, under the conduct of Fergus, and 
fettled on the weftern coafts Caledonia, from whence 
they had formerly migrated. As early as the year 
340, we find them affociated with the PiCls in their ex¬ 
peditions to the Roman province; and for 90 or 100 
years after, their ravages are frequently mentioned by 
the Roman and Britilh writers. IVlit.iLr's hifl. of the 
3 Britons, 284). 

Extent of Thb territory of the ancient Scots, before the annex- 
territory. ation of PiCtavia, comprehended all that fide of Cale¬ 
donia which lies along the north and weftern ocean, 
from the frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards 
the eaft, their dominions were divided from the Pitftifh 


territories by thofe high mountains which run from, 
Dumbarton to the frith of Tain.—In procefs of time 
the Scots, under the reign of Kenneth the fon of Al- 
pin, became fo powerful as to fubdue entirely their 
neighbours the PiCls, and gave their own denomination 
to all Caledonia, PiClavia, and Valentia ; all which are 
ftill comprehended under the general name of Scotland. 

Like thofe of all other nations, the hiftorians of Scot¬ 
land affume too great an antiquity for their country¬ 
men ; however, they are much lefs extravagant in this 
refpeCl than many others. By them tire reign of Fer¬ 
gus, the firft Scots monarch, is placed in 330 B. C. 
He was the fon of Ferchard an Irilh prince ; and is 
faid to h" ve been called into Scotland by the Caledo¬ 
nians. to affift them againlt the fouthern Britons; with, 
whom they were then at war. Having landed on one 
of the iEbudas or weftern ifles, he had a conference 
with the Caledonians, whofe language and manners he 
found to be the fame with thofe of his countrymen. 
Having then landed in Scotland, and taken the field at 
the head of his new allies, he engaged the Britons un¬ 
der their king Coilus. Victory declared in favour of 
the Scots; Coilus was defeated and killed ; and from 
him the province of Kyle firft received its name. Af¬ 
ter this Fergus was declared king of the Scots, with 
the folemnity of an bath. But he did not long enjoy 
his new dignity : for having been recalled to Ireland to 
quiet fome commotions there, he was drowned, by a 
fudden tempeft, on his return, at a place in Ireland 
called from him Knock-Fergus, or Carrick-Fergus; i. e. 
Fergus’s Rock. 

Fergus was fucceeded by his brother Feritharis, to 
the prejudice of his two fons Ferlegus and Mainus. 
This, we are told by the ancient Scottifh writers, was 
done in conformity to a law, by which it was ordained, 
that whilft the children of their kings were infants, 
one of their relations who was'reckoned the moft fit 
for the government fhould be raifed to the throne, but 
that after his death the fovereignty fhould return to 
the fons of the former king. This was the cafe at pre- 
fent; however, Ferlegus, impatient for the crown, made 
a formal demand of it from his uncle. The difpute 
being referred to an a/Tembly of the ftates, Feritha¬ 
ris was confirmed on the throne ; and Ferlegus would 
have been condemned for fedition, had not his uncle 
interpofed. However, he was imprifoned ; but having 
made his efcape, he fled firft to the PiCls, and then 
to the Britons, in order to excite them againft Feri- 
th iris. With both he failed in accomplifhing his pur- 
pofe: but, in the mean time, his uncle being ftabbed 
in his bed, the fufpicion fell upon Ferlegus, who was 
thereupon fet afide from the fucceffion, and died in ob- 
feurity, the throne being conferred upon his brother 
Mainus. 

The reigns of Mainus, Dornadill, and Nothat, afford 
nothing remarkable, excepting that D.prnadill, who was 
a great hunter, inftituted the laws of hunting in his 
country. Nothat was killed in a battle with Reuther 
his nephew ; upon which the latter was immediately 
inverted with the fovereignty. A bloody war enfued, 
in which both parties were reduced to the laft extre¬ 
mity, and glad at length to conclude a peace. The fate 
of Reuther is not known ; but it is generally fuppofed 
that he ended his life in the year 187 B. C. 

Thereigns of Revttha, Thereus, Jafuja, and Finnan, 
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Scotland, afford no remarkable tranfaftions, excepting that un- 
der the laft we find the firft beginnings of the Scot- 
tifh parliament; as he enadted, that kings fhould do 
nothing without the confent of their grand council.—. 
After him followed Durftus, Even, and Gillus, whofe 
reigns afford nothing of confequence. Even II. the 
nephew of Finnan, who fucceeded Gillus, is faid to 
have built the towns of Innerlochy and Invernefs. He 
overcame Belus king of the Orkneys, who had inva¬ 
ded Scotland ; and was fucceeded by his fon Eder, in 
whofe time Julius Csefar invaded the fouthern parts of 
Britain. Eder is faid to have affifted the Britons 
againft the common enemy. He was fucceeded, after 
a reign of 48 years, by his fon Even III. who is re- 
prefented as a monfter of cruelty and luff. Not con¬ 
tent with having 100 noble concubines of his own, he 
6 made a law that a man might marry as many wives 
A fcamlal- as he could maintain ; and that the king ihould have the 
ous law firft night with every noble bride, and the nobles the 
concerning j|jj e w itfi (fi e daughters of their tenants. Nor was he 
nianrLges. p„p s remarkable for his cruelty and rapaciouinefs, which 
at laft occafioned a rebellion ; and Even was dethroned,, 
ipiprifoned, and put to death. 

We meet with nothing memorable in the hiftory of 
Scotland from this time to that of Agricola, excepting 
that the famous Caradtacus, who was carried priloner 
to Rome, is faid to have been one of the Scottilh mo- 
narchs; which, however, ieems not very probable, as 
the Romans in his time had not penetrated near fo far 
as Scotland. The invafion of Agricola happened du- 
„ ring the reign of Corbred, called by the Roman hifto- 
Xnvafion of rians Galgacus. Agricola having completed the con- 
Scetland queft of the fouthern parts, and in a great mealure ci- 
by Agri- vilized the inhabitants, formed a like plan with regard 
cok - to Scotland. It is probable, that at this time the 
Caledonians or Scots were rendered more formidable 
than ever they had been, by the acceffion of great num¬ 
bers from the fouth ; for though the Romans had ci¬ 
vilized the greateft part, it cannot be doubted that 
’ many of thofe favage warriors, difdaining the pleafures 
of a peaceable life, would retire to the northward, 
where the martial difpofition of the Scots would bet¬ 
ter fuit their inclination. The utmoft efforts of va¬ 
lour, however, were not proof againft the difcipline 
of the Roman troops, and the experience of their com¬ 
mander. In the third year Agr.cola had penetrated 
as far as the river Tay; but the particulars of his 
progrefs are not recorded. The following year he 
built a line of forts between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde,, to exclude the Caledonians from .the fouthern 
parts of the ifland ; and the year after, he fubdued 
thofe parts which lay to the fouth and weft of his 
forts, namely, the counties of Galloway, Cantyre, and 
Argyle, which at that "time were inhabited by a peo- 
pl; called Cangi, though fome hiftorians place thefe 
as far fouth as Chefhire in England, and the north 
part of Wales. This fuppofition, however, can fcarcely 
be admitted, when we confider that Tacitus exprefsly 
informs us, that the people whom Agricola conquer¬ 
ed had never before been known to the Romans. 

Agricola ftill purfued the fame prudent meafures by 
which he had already fecured the poffeffion of fuch a 
large trad! of country, that is, advancing but flowly, 
and buildipg forts as he advanced, in order to keep the 
people in obedience. The .Scots, though commanded 


by their king, who is faid to have, been well acquainted Scotland, 
with the manner of fighting and difcipline of the Ro- 
mans, were yet obliged to retreat; but at laft, finding 
that the enemy made fuch progrefs as endangered the 
fubjugation of the whole country, he refolved to cut 
off their communication with the fouthern parts, and 
likewife to prevent all poffibility of a retreat by fea. 

Agricola, though folicited by fome of his officers, re- 
fufed to retreat; but divided his troops into three bo¬ 
dies, having a communication with each other. Upon 
this, Galgacus refolved to attack the weakeft of the 
three, which confided only of the ninth legion, and 
lay at that time, as is faid, at a place called Lochore , 
about two miles from Jmch-Leven in Fife. The at¬ 
tack was made in the night: and as the Romans 
were both unprepared and inferior in number, the 
Scots penetrated into the heart of their camp, and. 
were making a great daughter, when Agricola de¬ 
tached fome light-armed troops to their affiftance; 
by whom the Caledonians in their turn were routed, 
and forced to fly to the marihes and inacceffible 
places, where the enemy could not follow them. 

This engagement has been magnified by the Roman 
hiftorians into a vidtory, though' it can l'carce be ad¬ 
mitted from the teftimonies of other hiftorians. The 
Romans, however, certainly advanced very confider- $ 
ably, and the Scots as conftantly retreated, till they Great vie- 
came to the foot of the Grampian mountains, where tory gained, 
the Caledonians refolved to make their laft Hand. In ^ t * le 8-°“ 
the eighth year of the war. Agricola advanced to the mans ' 
foot of the mountains, where he found the enemy ready 
to receive him. Tacitus has given us a fpeech of Gal- 
gacus, which he has undoubtedly fabricated for him, 
in which he fets forth the afpiring difpofition of the 
Romans, and encourages his countrymen to defend 
themielves vigoroufly, as knowing that every thing va¬ 
luable was at ftake. A defperate engagement accord¬ 
ingly enl’ued. In the beginning, the Britons had the 
advantage, by the dexterous management of their buck¬ 
lers : but Agricola having ordered three Tungrian and 
two Batavian cohorts, armed with fhort fwords, and 
emboffed bucklers terminating in a point, to attack 
the Scots, who were armed with long fwords, the lat¬ 
ter foon found thefe weapons ufelefs in a clofe encoun¬ 
ter ; and as their bucklers only covered a fmall part of 
their bodies, they were eafily cut in pieces by their 
adverfaiies. The moft forward of their cavalry and 
charioteers fell back upon their infantry, and difor- 
dered the centre : but, the Britons endeavouring to 
out-flank their enemies, the Roman general oppofed 
them with his hoife ; and the Caledonians were at laft 
routed with great flaughter, and forced to fly into the 
woods, whither the Romans purfued with fo little cau¬ 
tion, that numbers of them were cut off. Agricola, 
however, having ordered his troops to proceed more re¬ 
gularly, prevented the Scots from attacking and cut¬ 
ting off his men in feparate parties, as they had expedt- 
ed ; fo that this vidtory proved the greateft ftroke to 
the Caledonians that they had hitherto received. This 
hattle is fuppofed by fome to have been fought in Strath- 
ern, half a mile fouth from the kirk oi Comrie; but 
ethers imagine the place to have been near Fortingal- 
Camp, a place fomewhat farther on the other fide of 
the Tay. 

Great as this victory was, it feems not to have been 
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Scotland, productive of any folid or lading advantage to the Ro- 
mans; fince we find that Agricola, indead of putting 
an end to the war by the immediate conqued of ail 
Caledonia, retreated into the country of the Foredi, 
commonly fuppofed to be Forfarlhire, though others 
imagine it to have been the county of Fife. Here he 
received hodages from part of the Caledonians ; and or¬ 
dered part of his fleec to fail round Britain, that they 
might difcover whether it was an ifland or a continent. 
The Romans no fooner had left that part of the coun¬ 
try, than the Caledonians demolifhed all the f rts they 
had raifed : and Agricola being foon after recalled by 
Dom.tian, the further progrefs of the Roman arms was 
flopped s Galgacus proving fuperior to any of the fuc- 
ceiiors of that general. 

From the time of Agricola to that of Adrian, we 
know little of the affairs of Scotland, excepting that 
during this interval the Scots mud have entiiely driven 
the Romans out of their country, and reconquered all 
that tiaft which lay between Agricola’s chain of forts 
and Carlifle on the w elt, and Newcadle or Tinmouth- 
Bar on the ead; which Adrian, on vifiting Britain, 
9 thought proper to fix as the northern boundary of the 
Wall built Roman dominions. Here he built a wall of turf be- 
by Adrian, tween the mouth of the Tine and the Solway frith, with 
a view to fhutoutthe barbarians ; which, however, did 
not anlwer the purpofe, nor indeed could it be thought 
to do fo, as it was only built of turf, and guarded by 
no more than 18,000 men, who could not be fuppo¬ 
fed a fufiicient force to defend i'uch an extent of forti¬ 
fication. 

On the departure of Adrian, he left Julius Severus as 
his lieutenant: but this man though one of thegreated 
commanders of his age, did not carry his arms to 
the northward of Adrian’s wall; and this long interval 
of peace gave io much fecurity to Mogold the Scottifh 
monarch, that he degenerated into a tyrant, and was 
murdered by fome of his noblemen. The only indance 
of his tyranny which is produced, however, is a law by 
which it was enafted, that the edates of fuch as were 
condemned fhould be forfeited to his exchequer, with¬ 
out any part thereof being allotted to their wives and 
children ; an act which lubfifts almod in its full force 
to this day in Great Britain and the bed regulated Eu¬ 
ropean government-. 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the propraetor Lol- 
lius Urbius drove the Scots far to the northward, and 
repaired the chain of forts built by Agricola, which 
lay between the Carron on the frith of Forth and 
Dunglafs on the Clyde. Thefe were joined together 
by turf walls, and formed a much better defence than 
the wall of Adrian. However,.after the death of An¬ 
toninus, Commodus having recalled Calpurnius Agri¬ 
cola, an able commander, who kept the Scots in awe, 
a more dangerous war broke out than had ever been 
experienced by the Romans in that quarter. The 
Scots having paffed the wall, put all the Romans they 
could meet with to the f.vord : but they were foon re- 
pulfed by Ulpius Marcellus, a general of confummate 
abilities, whom Commodus fent into the ifland.—In a 
fhort time the tyrant alfo recalled this able commander. 
After his departure, the Roman difeipline in Britain 
luflered a total relaxation ; the foldiery grew mutinous, 
and great diforders enfued : but thefe were all happily 
removed by the arrival of Clodius Albiaus, a perfon 
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of great fkill and experience in military affairs. His Scotland 
prei'ence for fome time reftrained the Scots within pro¬ 
per bounds : but a civil war breaking out between 
him and Severus, Albinus eroded over to the continent 
with the greatefl part of the Roman fotces in Britain ; 
and meeting his antagonift at Lyons, a dreadful battle 
enfued, in which Albinus was utterly defeated, and his 
army cut in pieces. See Rome, n° 375. 

The abfimee of the Roman forces gave encourage¬ 
ment to the Scots to renew their depredations, which 
they did with fuch fuccefs, that the emperer became Scots, 
apprehenfive of lofing the whole ifland ; on which he 
determined to go in perfon and quell thefe troublefome 
enemies. The army he colledted upon this occaiion 
was far more numerous than any the Romans had ever 
fent into Britain; and being commanded by fuch a a 
able general as Severus, it may eafily be fuppofed that 
the Scots mult have been very hard prefled. The par 
ticulars of this important expedition are very imper¬ 
fectly related ; however, we are allured that Severus 
loft a vaft number of men, it is faid not lefs than 
50,000, in his march through Scotland. Notwith- 
ftanding, he penetrated, it is faid, to the mofl northern 
extremity of the ifland, and obliged the enemy to 
yield up their arms. On his return, he built a much 
ftronger fortification to fecure the frontiers againft the 
enemy than had ever been done before, and which 
in fome places coincided with Adrian’s wall, but ex¬ 
tended farther at each end. Butin the mean time, the 
Scots, provoked by the brutality i f the emperor’s fon 
Caracalla, whom he had left regent in his abfence, 
again took arms: on which Severus himfelf took the 
field, with a defign, as it would feem, to extirpate the 
whole nation ; for he gave orders to his foldiers “ not to 
fpare even the child in the mother’s belly.” The event 
of his furious declaration is unknown : but in all pro. 
bability the death of the emperor, which happened foon 
after, put a flop to the execution of this revenge ; and 
it is certain that his fon Caracalla, who fucceeded Seve¬ 
rus, ratified the peace with the Scots. 

During all thefe important tranfaflions, Scotland was 
governed by Donald I. who is faid to have been the 
firfl Chriftian king of this country. From him to the 
time of Eugene I. no remarkable occurrence offers; 
but under the latter, the Roman and Piftifb forces were 
united againft the Scots. The Pifts were commanded 
by their king, named Hargujl; and the Romans by 
Maximus, who muidered Valentinian HI. and after- « 
wards affirmed the empire L The allies defeated Eu- Expulfioo 
gene in the county of Galloway ; but Maximus being Scot- 
obliged to return fouthward on account of an infurrec- by Maxi " 
tion, the Puffs were in their turn defeated by the Scots, ^g' 

Next year, however, Maximus marched againft the Rome, n 1a 
Scots; who being now reduced to extremity, brought 53 6 * 
into the field not only all the men capable of beaiing 
arms, but the women alfo. In this engagement the 
Pifts would have been utterly defeated, had not they 
been fupported by the Romans ; but Eugene being kill¬ 
ed, with the greateft part of his nobility, the Scots were 
defeated ; and fo well diu the conquerors improve their 
viftory, that their antagonifts were at laft totally dri¬ 
ven out of the country. Some of them took refuge 
in the iEbudje iflands, and fome in Scandinavia and 
Ireland, from whence they made frequent defeents upon 
Scotland- The Piets were at firft mightily pie a fed 
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with the victory they had gained over their antagonifts: king of Northumberland. 


c o 


Edwin accepted the money ; Scotland. 

but being commanded to adopt the laws of the Ro- but pretending to be engaged in other wars, he refufed 
mans, and to choofe no king who was not fent them the affiftance which he at firft promifed. Brudus, not 
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from Rome, th-'-y began to repent of their having 
contributed to the expulfion of the Scots ; and in the 
year 421, when Autuiphus king of the Goths fent 
over a body of exiled Scots to Britain, under Fergus, 
a defcendant of the royal family of Scotland, the Pidts 
immediately joined them againft the common enemy. 
The confequence of this was, that the Britons were 


difmayed by this difappointment, marched refolutely 
againft his enemies ; and the two armies came to an' 
engagement near Dundee. The fuperior {kill of the 
Scots in military affairs was about to have decided the 
victory in their favour, when Brudus bethought him- 
felf of the following ftratagem to preferve his army 
from deftruCtion. He caufed all the attendants, and 


puflied to the laft extremity; and the Romans being even the women who attended his army, to affemble and 


obliged, on account of the inundation of northern 
barbarians who poured in upon them, to recal their 
forces from Britain, the inhabitants were reduced to 
the mod miferable fituation that can be imagined. In 
the time of Fergus II. they were obliged to give up 
all the country which lies to the north of Adrian’s 


fliow themfelves at a diftance as a powerful reinforce¬ 
ment coming to the Pidts. This (truck the Scots with 
fuch a panic, that all the efforts of Alpin could not re¬ 
cover them - ; and they were accordingly defeated with 
great (laughter. Alpin himfelf was taken prifoner, and 
foon after beheaded by order of the conqueror. This The Scot3 
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wall; and the reign of Grimus or Graham, the fuc- execution happened at a place now called Pit-alpy, but de 
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ceffor of Fergus, they were obliged to write that re¬ 
markable letter to Rome, intitled, “ The groans of the 
Britons j-.” This, however, not being attended with 
fuccefs, the Britons were obliged to call in the Saxons 
to their affiftance. By thefe new allies the Scots were 
defeated in a great battle, and their king (Eugene) 
drowned in the river Huinber ; which put a flop for 
lome time to thefe incurfions. 

Hitherto we have feen the Scots very formidable 
enemies to the fouthern Britons. But when the Saxons 
became the enemies of the Britons, the Scots joined 
in a ftridt alliance with the latter; and the famous king 
Arthur is faid to have been affifted by the Scots in all 
his battles with the Saxons: neither does it appear that 

this league was ever diffolved again, though the united was, that civil diffenfions took place among them, and 


in former times B as-alpin, which in the Gaelic lan- j[", ljr kiUetU 
guage fignifies the death of Alpin. His head was after¬ 
wards ftuck upon a pole, and expofed on a wall. 

Alpin was fucceeded by his fon Kenneth II. who 
being a brave and enterprifing prince, refolved to take 
a moft fevere revenge for his father’s death. The 
Scots, however, were fo dilpirited by their late defeat, 
that they were exceedingly averfe to any renewal of 
the war: while, on the other hand, the Pidts were fo 
much elated, that they made a law by which it be¬ 
came death for any man to propofe peace with the 
Scots, whom they refolved to exterminate ; and fome 
of the nobility were expelled the council on account of 
their oppofition to this law. The confequence of this 
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efforts of the Scots and Britons were not fufficient to 
preferve the independency of the latter. 

The next remarkable event in the hiftory of Scotland 
is the war with the Pidts, which took place in the ninth 
century. The occafion of the quarrel was, that Dongal 


a bloody battle was fought between the oppofite par¬ 
ties, before the Scots had thought of making any fur¬ 
ther refiftance. 

By thefe diftradtions Brudus, who had in vain en¬ 
deavoured to appeafe them, was fo much affedted, that 


king of Scotland pretended a right to the Pidtifh throne ; he died of grief; and was fucceeded by his brother 
which, however, was rejedled by the Pidts : upon which Drufken.—The new prince alfo failed in his endea- 


both parties had recourfe to arms; but when every 
thing was ready for the campaign, Dongal was drown¬ 
ed in crofting the river Spey. 

At this time the dominions of the Scots compre¬ 
hended the weftern iflands, together with the coun¬ 
ties of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, Lochaber, 
and a part of Breadalbane ; while the Pidts pofteffed 
all the reft of Scotland, and part of Northumberland ; 
fo that the Pidts feem to have been by much the moft 
powerful people of the two. However, the Scots ap- 


vours to accommodate the civil differences; fo that the 
Scots, by gaining fo much refpite, at laft began to re¬ 
cover from their confternation ; and fome of them ha¬ 
ving ventured into the Pictifh territories, carried off 
Alpin’s head from the capital of their dominions, fup- 
pofed to have been Abernethy. In the mean time, 

Kenneth found means to gain over the nobility to his 
fide by the following ftratagem ; which, however ridi- . 
culous, is not incredible, if we confider the barbarifm j S 
and fuperftition of that age. Having invited them to Stratagem 
pear to have' been fuperior in military fkill; for Al- an entertainment, the king introduced into the hall of Kenneth 
pin, the fucceffor of Dongal, having engaged the Pidt- where they flept a perfon clothed in a robe made of t £ ren ^ 
iih army near Forfar, after an obftinate engagement the (kins of fifties, which made fuch a luminous appear- 1 ev,ar ' 
defeated them, and killed their king, though not with- ance in the dark, that he was miftaken for an angel or 
out the lofs of a great number of his own men. The fome fupernatural meffenger. To add to the terror of 
Pidts cbofe Brudus, the fon of their former king, to thofe who faw him, he denounced, through a fpeaking 
fucceed him ; but foon after depofed and put him to trumpet, the moft terrible judgments, if war was not 

immediately declared againft the Pidts, the murderers 
of the late king. In confequence of this celeftial ad¬ 
monition, war was immediately renewed with great vi¬ 
gour. The Pidts were not deficient in their prepara- 


death, on account of his ftupidity and indolence. His 
brother Kenneth (hared the fame fate on account of 
his cowardice ; till at laft another Brudus, a brave and 
fpirited prince, afcended the throne. Having raifed a 


powerful army, he began with offering terms of peace tions, and had now procured fome affiftance from Eng- 
to the Scots; which, however, Alpin rejedted, and in- land. The firft battle was fought near Stirling ; where 
lifted upon a total furrender of his crown. Brudus on the Pidts, being deferted by their Englifh auxiliaries, 
this endeavoured to procure the aftiftance of Edwin were utterly defeated. Drufken efcaped by the fwift- 
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ne r s of his horfe, and a few days after made applica¬ 
tion to Kc ineth for a ceffation of hoftilities j but as 
the ScoL.il h monarch demanded a furrender of all the 
Pidbih dominions, the treaty was inftantly broken off. 
Kenneth purfued his good fortune, and conquered the 
counties of Mems, Angus, and Fife ; but as he march¬ 
ed againfl Stirling, he received intelligence that thefe 
counties had again revolted, and cut off all the garri- 
fons wnich he had left, and that Drufken was at the 
head of a confiderable army in thefe parts. On this 
Kenneth haftened to oppofe him, and a negociation 
again took place. The refult was equally unfavour¬ 
able with the reft. Kenneth infifted on an abfolute 
furrender of the counties of Fife, Merns, and Angus ; 
which being refufed, both parties prepared for a decifive 
battle. The engagement was very bloody and defpe- 
rate, the Pidls fighting like men in defpair. Drufken 
renewed the battle feven times ; but at laft was entirely- 
defeated and killed, and the counties in difpute became 
the immediate property of the conqueror. 

Kenneth did not fail to improve his victory, by re¬ 
ducing the reft of the Pidtifh territories ; which he is 
faid to have done with the greateft cruelty, and even 
to have totally exterminated the inhabitants. The ca¬ 
pital, called Camelon (fuppofed to have been Aberne- 
thy),held out four months ; but was at laft taken by 
furprife, and every living creature deftroyed. This was 
followed by the reduction of the Maiden Caftle, now 
that of Edinburgh; which was abandoned by the gar- 
rifon, who tied to to Northumberland. 


pal nobility were taken prifoners ; and all the country 
from the Tweed to the Forth became the property of 
the conquerors. Still, however, the confederates found 
themfelves unable to purfue their vidfory farther ; and 
a peace was concluded, on condition that the Saxons 
ftiould become mafters of all the conquered country. 
Thus the Forth and Clyde became the fouthern boun¬ 
daries of the Scottifh dominions. It was agreed that 
the Forth ftiould from that time forward be called the 
Scots fea ; and it was made capital for any Scotfman to 
fet his foot on Englifti ground. They were to erect 
no forts near the Englifti confines, to pay an annual 
tribute of a thoufand pounds, and to give up 60 of the 
fons of their chief nobility as hoftages. A mint was erect¬ 
ed by the Saxon prince named OJbretb, at Stirling ; and 
a crofs raifed on the bridge at that place, with the fol¬ 
lowing iufeription, implying that this place was tin 
boundary between Scotland and England ; 

Anglos a Scotis feparat crux iff a remotis : 

Anna hidJlant Bruti,Jlant Scots Jub hac cruce tuti. 

After the conclufion of this treaty, fo humiliating to 
the Scots, the Pidfs, finding that their intereft had, 
been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while thofe 
who remained in England were maffacred. Donald 
ftiared the common fate of unfortunate princes, being 
dethroned and ftiut up in prifon, where he at laft put 
an end to his own life in the year 858.—In jultice ti. 
this unhappy monarch, however, it muft be obferved, 
that the character of Donald, and indeed the whole ac- 
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After the reduction of thefe important places, the count of thefe tranfadtions, refts on the credit of a Angle 
reft of the country made no great refiftance, and Ken- author, namely Boece ; and that other writers reprefent 
neth became matter of all the kingdom of Scotland in Donald as a hero, and fuccefsful in his wars : but the 

the prefent extent of the word ; fo that he is juilly to obfeurity in which the whole of this period of Scottifh 

be efteemed the true founder, of the Scottifh monarchy, hiftory is involved,renders it impofflble to determine any 
Befides this war with the Pidrs, Kenneth is faid to thing fatisfadfory concerning thefe matters, 
have been fuccefsful againft the Saxons, though of thefe Donald was fucceeded by his nephew Conftantine, 
wars we have very little account. Having reigned 16 the fon of Kenneth Mac Alpin, in whofe reign Scot- 
years in peace after his fubjugation of the Pidts, and land was firft invaded by the Danes, who proved fuch 
compofed a code of laws for the good of his people, formidable enemies to the Englifh. This invafion is 
Kenneth died of a fiftula, at Fort Teviot, near Duplin faid to have been occafioned by fome exiled Pidts who 
in Perthlhire. Before bis time the feat of the Scots go- fled to Denmark, where they prevailed upon the king 
vernment had been in Argylelhire ; but he removed it of that country to fend his two brothers, Hungar and 
to Scone, by transferring thither the famous black ftone Hubba, to recover the Pidtifh dominions, from Con- j«. 

fuppofed to be the palladium of Scotland, and which ftantine. Thefe princes landed on the coaft of Fife, And by 

was afterwards carried off by Edward I. of England, where they committed the mod horrid barbarities, not Danes, 
and lodged in Weftminfter abbey. fparing even the eccleftaftics who had taken refuge in 

Kenneth was fucceeded by his brother Donald, who the ifland of May at the mouth of the Forth. Con- 


is reprefented as a man of the worft character ; fo that ftantine defeated one of the Danifh armies commanded 
the remaining Pidts who had fled out of Scotland were by Hubba, near the water of Leven ; but was himfelf 
encouraged to apply to the Saxons for affiftance, pro- defeated and taken prifoner by Hungar, who caufed 
mifing to make Scotland tributary to the Saxon power him to be beheaded at a place fince called the Devil’s 
after it ftiould be conquered. This propolal was ac- Cave, in the year 874. 

cepted ; and the confederates invaded Scotland with a This unfortunate adtion coft the Scots 10,0.00 men t. 
powerful army, and took the town of Berwick ; how- but the Danes feem not to have purchafed. their victory 
ever, they were foon after defeated by Donald, who very ealily, as they were obliged immedi. tely afterwards 
took alfo their (hips and provihons. This capture to abandon their conquefts, and retire to their own 
proved their ruin; for fome ot the (hips being loaden country. However, the many Danifli monuments that 
with wine, the Scots indulged themfelves fo much with are ftill to be feen in Fife, leave no room to doubt that 
that liquor, that they became incapable of defending many bloody feenes have been adted here between the 
themfelves ; the conl'equence of this was, that the con- Scots and Danes befides that abovementioned, 
federates rallying their troops, attacked them in that Conftantine was fucceeded by his brother Eth, fin- 
ftate of intoxication. The Scots were defeated with named the Swift-footed, from his agility. Concerning 
exceffive {laughter. Twenty thoufand of the common him we find nothing memorable ; indeed the accounts 
foldiersjay dead on the fpot; the king and his princi- are fo confufed and contradictory, that it is impoffible 
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Scotland, to form any decifive opinion concerning the tranfaftions 
of this reign. All agree, however, that it was but 
fhort; and that he was lucceeded by Gregory the ion 
of Dong;:l, contemporary with Alfred of England, and 
18 that both princes defervedly acquired the name of Great. 
Greger tS ° -^he ^ ane6 at their departure had left the Pidfs in pof- 
the Great, fefllon-of Fiie. Againfl them Gregory immediately 
marched, and quickly drove them into the north of 
England, where their confederates were already mailers 
of Northumberland and York. In their way thither 
they threw a garrifon into the town of Berwick; but 
this was prefently reduced by Gregory, who put to the 
Sword all the Danes, but fpared the lives of the Pidfs. 
From Berwick, Gregory purfued the Danes into Nor¬ 
thumberland, where he defeated them ; and parted the 
winter in Berwick. He then marched againft the 
Cumbrians, who being moftly Pidfs were in alliance 
with the Danes. Them he eafily overcame, and obli¬ 
ged to yield up all the lands they had formerly porteffed 
belonging to the Scots, at the fame time that he agreed 
to protedf them from the power of the Danes. In a 
fhort time, however, Conftantine the king of the Cum- 
, brians violated the convention he had made, and invaded 
Annandale; but was defeated and killed by Gregory 
near Lochmaben. After this vidtory Gregory entirely 
reduced the counties of Cumberland dnd Weftmoreland, 
which, it is faid, were ceded to him by Alfred the 
Great; and indeed the fituation of Alfred’s affairs at 
this time renders fuch a ceffion by no means impro¬ 
bable. 
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Murray aiid Rofs, he died at Forres foon after, having Scotland;, 
defeated and fubdued them in the year 903. He was '—•“v——' 
fucceeded by Conftantine III. tire fon of Eth the Swift¬ 
footed, concerning whom the moft remarkable particu¬ 
lar we find related is his entering into an alliance 
with the Danes againfl the Englilh. The occaiion of conftan- 
this confederacy is faid to have been, that the Eng-tine III en- 
liih monarch, Edward the Elder, finding the Scots ters into an 
in poffeffion of the northern counties of England, made “'fiance 
fuch extravagant demands upon Conftantine as obli- ™ ith the 
ged him to ally with the Danes in order to preferve ae ahifl 
his dominions in fecurity. However, the league fob- England, 
filled only for two years, after which the Danes found 
it more for their advantage to refume their ancient 
friendlhip with the Englilh. 

-As foon as Conftantine had concluded the treaty 
with the Danes, he appointed the prefumptive heir to 
the Scottifh crown, Malcolm, or, according to fome, 

Eugene the fon of the late king Donald, prince of the 
fouthern counties, on condition of his defending them 
againft the attacks of the Englilh. The young prince 
had foon an opportunity of exerting his valour: but 
not behaving with the requilite caution, he had the 
misfortune to be defeated, with the lofs of almoft all his 
army, he bimfelf being carried wounded out of the 
field; and in confequence of this difafter, Conftantine 
was obliged to do homage to Edward for the poffef- 
fions he had to the fouthward of the Scots boundary. 

In the beginning of the reign of Athelftan the fon 
of Edward the Elder, the northern Danes were encou- 


We next find Gregory engaged in a war with 
the Irifh, to fupport Dotiacb, an Irifh prince, againft 
two rebellious noblemen. The Irifh were the firft 
aggrelfors, and invaded Galloway; but being repul- 
fea with great lofs, Gregory went over to Ireland 
in perfon, where the two chieftains, who had been 
enemies to each other before, now joined their forces 
in order to oppofe the common enemy. The firft en¬ 
gagement proved fatal to one of their chiefs nataed 
j Brian, who was killed with a great number of his fol¬ 
lowers. After this victory Gregory reduced Dundalk 
and Drogheda. On his way to Dublin he was oppofed 
by a chieftain named Cornell, who fhared the fate of 
his confederate, being alfo killed, and his army entirely 
defeated. Gregory then became guardian to the young 
prince whom he came to affill, appointed a regency, and 
obliged them to fwear that they would never admit 
into the country either a Dane or an Englifhman with¬ 
out his conf’ent. Having then placed garrifons in the 
ftrongeft fortreffes, he returned to.^Scotland, where he 
built the city of Aberdeen; and died in the year 892, 
T9 at his caftle of Dundore in the Garioch. 

Donald III. Gregory was fucceeded by Donald III. the fon of 
Conftantine, who imitated the virtues of his predecef- 
for. The Scots hiftorians unanimoufly agree that Nor¬ 
thumberland was at that time in the hands of their 
countrymen ; while the Englilh as unariimoufly affirm 
that it was fobjeft to the Danes, who paid homage to 
Alfred. Be this as it will, however, Donald continued 
to live on good terms with the Englilh monarch, and 
lent him a body of forces, who proved of confiderable 
advantage to him in his wars with the Danes. The 
reign of Donald was but Ihort ; for having marched 
againft fome robbers (probably no other than the 
Danes) who had invaded and ravaged the counties of 

4 


raged by fome confpiracies formed againft that mo¬ 
narch to throw off the yoke; and their fuccefs was 
fuch, that Athelftan thought proper to enter into a 
treaty with Sithric the Danifh chief, and to give him 
his daughter in marriage. Sithric, however, did not 
long furvive his nuptials; and his fon Guthred, endea¬ 
vouring to throw? off the Engliffi yoke, was defeated, 
and obliged to fly into Scotland. This brought on a 
feries of hoftilities betw'een the Scots and Englilh, 
which in the year 938 ilfued in a general engagement. 

At this time the Scots, Irilh, Cumbrians, and Danes, 
were confederated againft the Englilh. The Scots were 
commanded by their king Conftantine, the Irilh by An* 
laf the brother of Guthred the Danifh prince, the 
Cumbrians by their own fovereign, and the Danes by 
Froda. The generals of Athelftan were Edmund his 
brother, and Turketil his favourite. The Englilh at¬ 
tacked the entrenchments of the confederates, where 
the chief refiftance they met with was from the Scots. 
Conftantine was in the utmoft danger of being killed 
or taken prifoner, but was refcued by the bravery of 21 
his ioldiers: however, after a moft obllinate engagement, 
the confederates were defeated with fuch {laughter, that th^Eng- 
the flain are faid to have been innumerable. The con-'lift, 
fequence of this viftory was, that the Scots were de¬ 
prived of all their pofleffions to the fouthward of the 
Forth ; and Conftantine, quite dif,urited with his mis¬ 
fortune, refigned the crown to Malcolm, and retired to 
the monaftery of the Culdees at St Andrew’s, where he 
died five years after, in 943. 

The diftreffes which the Englilh fuft.fined in their 
fubiequent wars with the Danes gave the Scots an op¬ 
portunity of retrieving their affairs; and in the year 
944, we find Malcolm, the fueceffor of Conftantine, in¬ 
verted with the fovereignty of Northumberland, on con¬ 
dition 
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New inva- 


aland. dition of ids holding it as fief of the crown of England, 
and aflifting in defence of the northern border. Soon 
after the conclufion of this treaty Malcolm died, and 
was fucceeded by his fon Indulfus. In his reign the 
lions of the Danes became extremely formidable by their invafions. 
Panes. which they now renewed with greater fury than ever, be¬ 
ing exafperated by the friendfiiip fubfiftrng between the 
Scots and Englifh monarchs. Their firft defeent was. 
upon EaR Lothian, where they were foon expelled, but 
crolfed over to Fife. Here they were a fecond time de¬ 
feated, and driven out; and fo well had Indulfus taken 
care to guard the coafts, that they could not find an 
opportunity of landing ; till having feemed to fleer to¬ 
wards their own country, the Scots were thrown off their 
guard, and the Danes on a fudden made good their 
landing at Cullen, in Banffshire. Here Indulfus foon 
came up with them, attacked their camp, and drove 
them towards their Ihips, but was killed in an ambuf- 
cade, into which he fell during the purfuit. He was 
fucceeded by Duffus, to whom hiftorians give an excel¬ 
lent character ; but, after a reign of five years, he was 
murdered in the year 965. He was fucceeded by Culen 
the fon of Indulf us, who had been nominated prince of 
Cumberland in his father’s lifetime, as heir-apparent to 
the throne. He is reprefented as a very degenerate 
prince ; and is faid to have given himfelf up to fenfua- 
iity in a manner almofl incredible, being guilty of incon¬ 
tinence not only with women of all ranks, but even with 
his own fitters and daughters. The people in the mean 
time were fleeced, in order to fupport the extravagance 
and luxury of their prince. In coniequence of this, an 
affembly of the flates was convened at Scone for the re¬ 
fettling of the government; but on his way thither 
Culen was affaffinated, near the village of Methven, by 
Rohard, thane or fheriff of Fife, whofe daughter the 
king had debauched. 

The provocations which Culen had given to his no¬ 
bility feem to have rendered them totally untradable 
and licentious ; which gave an occaflon to a remarkable 
revolution in the reign of Kenneth III. who fucceed¬ 
ed Culen. This prince, being a man of great refolu- 
tion, began with relieving the common people from the 
opprellions of the nobility, which were now intolerable ; 
and this plan he purfued with fo much fuccefs, that ha¬ 
ving nothing to fear from the great barons, he ordered 
them to appear before him ,at Lanerk ; but the greateft 
part, confcious of their demerits, did not attend. The 
king fo well diffembled his difpleafure, that thofe who 
came w r ere quite charmed with his affability, and the 
noble entertainment he gave them ; in confequence of 
which, when an affembly was called next year, the 
guilty were encouraged to appear as well as the inno¬ 
cent. No fooner had this affembly met, however, than 
the place of meeting was befet with armed men. The 
king then informed them that none had any thing to 
apprehend excepting fuch as had been nototious of¬ 
fenders ; and thefe he ordered to be immediately ta¬ 
ken into cuftody, telling them, that their fubmitting to 
public ju(lice muft be die price of their liberty. They 
were obliged to accept the king’s offer, and the crimi¬ 
nals were accordingly punifhed according to their de- 
ferts. 

About this time Edgar, king of England, finding 
himfelf hard preffed by the Danes, found means to 
unite the king of Scotland and the prince of Cumber- 
Vol. XVJ. 
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land along with himfelf in a treaty againfl the Danes, 
which gave occafion to a report that Kenneth had be 
come tributary to the king of England. This, how¬ 
ever, is utterly denied by all the Scots hiftorians ; who 
affirm that Kenneth cultivated a good correfpondence 
with Edgar, as well becaufe he expefted aflitlance in 
defending his coafts, as becaufe he intended entirely to 
alter the mode of fucceffion to the throne. About this 
time the Danes made a dreadful invafton. Their origi-e 
nal intention feems to have been to land on fome part 
of the Englifh coafts ; but finding them probably too 
well guarded, they landed at Montrofe in Scotland, com¬ 
mitting everywhere the molt dreadful ravages. Ken¬ 
neth at that time was at Stirling, and quite unprepa¬ 
red ; however, having collected an handful of troops, 
he cut off many of the enemy as they were draggling 
up and down, but could not prevent them from befieging 
yerth, Neverthelefs, as the king’s army conftantly in- 
cveafed, he refolved to give the enemy battle. The 
feene of this aftion was at Loncarty, near Perth. The 
king is faid to have offered ten pounds in filver, or the 
value of it in land, for the head of every Dane which 
Ihould be brought him ; and an immunity from all taxes 
to the foldiers who ferved in his army, provided they 24 
fhould be victorious : but, notwithftanding the utmoft Defeats thft' 
efforts of the Scots, their enemies fought fo defperate- Danes, 
ly, that Kenneth’s army muft have been totally de¬ 
feated, had not the fugitives been flopped by a yeoman 15 
and his two fons of the name of Hay, who were coming Rife of _ 
up to the battle, armed with fuch ruftic weapons as tke family 
their condition in life afforded. Buchanan and Boece 0 rro “ 
inform us, that thefe countrymen were ploughing in a 
field hard by the feene of aftion, and perceiving that 
their countrymen fled, they loofed their oxen, and 
made ufe of the yokes as Weapons, with which they firft 
obliged their countrymen to ftand, and then annoyed 
their enemies. The fight was now renewed with fuch 
fury on the part of the ScoM, that the Danes were ut¬ 
terly defeated ; and, after the battle, the king rewarded 
Hay with the barony of Errol in the Carfe of Gowrie, 
ennobled his family, and gave them an armorial bearing 
alluding to the ruftic weapons with which they had at- 
chieved this glorious exploit. 29 

In the year 994, Kenneth was murdered at the in- Kenneth 
(ligation of a lady named Fenella , whofe fon he had murdered, 
caufed to be put to death. The murder was perpetra¬ 
ted in Fenella’s caftle, where fhe.had perfuaded the king 
to pay her a vifit. His attendants waited long near the 
place ; but being at length tired out, they broke open 
the doors, and found their king murdered : upon which 
they laid the caftle in afhes ; but Fenella efcaped by a 
poftern. The throne was then feized by an ufurper 
named Cortjiantini ; who, being killed in battle after a 
reign of a year and an half, was fucceeded by Grime, 
the grandfon of king Duffus: and he again was de¬ 
feated and killed by Malcolm the fon of Kenneth, the 
lawful heir of the Scottifh throne. After this viftory* 
however, Malcolm did not immediately affume the fo- 
vereignty ; but afked the crown from the nobles, in con¬ 
fequence of a law paffed in the reign of Kenneth, by 
which the fucceffion to the throne of Scotland became 
hereditary. This they immediately granted, and Mal¬ 
colm was accordingly crowned king. He joined him- 
felf in ft rift alliance with the king of England ; and 
proved fo fuccefsful againfl the Danes in England, that 
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Rrntlan t. Sweyn their king refolved to direct his whole force 
againft him by an invafion of Scotland. His firft at¬ 
tempt, however, proved very unfuccefsful; all his fol- 
diers being cut in pieces, except fome few who efcaped 
to their (hips, while the lofs of the Scots amounted to 
no more than 30 men. But in the mean time, Duncan, 
prince cf Cumberiamd, having negleded to pay his 
homage to the king of England, the latter invaded that 
country in conjunction with the Danes. Malcolm took 
the field againft them, and defeated both ; but while 
he was thus employed in the fouth, a new army of 
27 t Danes landed in the north at the mouth of the river 
'The Scots Spey. Malcolm advanced againft them with an army 
defeated by much inferior in number; and his men, negleCfing every 
<h£ Danes, thing but the blind impulfes of fury, were almoft all 
cut to piedes; Malcolm himfelf being defperately 
wounded. 

By this victory the Danes were fo much elated, that 
they fent for their wives and children, intending to fet¬ 
tle in the country. The caftle of Nairn, at that time 
thought almoft impregnable, fell into their hands ; and 
the towns of Elgin and Forres were abandoned both by 
their garrifons and inhabitants. The Scots were every¬ 
where treated as a conquered people, and employed in 
the moft fervile offices by the haughty conquerors; 
who, to render the caftle of Nairn, as they thought, 
abfolutely impregnable, cut through the fmall ifthmus 
which joined it to the land. All this time, however, 
Malcolm was raifing forces in the fouthern counties; 
and having at laft got an army together, he came up 
with the Danes at Murtloch, near Balveny, which ap¬ 
pears at this day to have been a ftrong Danifli fortifica¬ 
tion. Here he attacked the enemy ; but having the 
a 8 misfortune to lofe three of his general officers, he was 
;>it defeat again obliged to retreat. However, the Danifh gene- 
em in a ra l happening to be killed in the purfuit, the Scots were 
•cond encouraged to renew the fight with fuch vigour, that 
' ut e * they obtained at laft a complete victory ; but Buffered fo 
> much, that they were unable to derive from it all the 

advantages which might otherwife have accrued. 

On the news of this ill fuccefs, Sweyn ordered two 
fleets, one from England and another from Norway, to 
.make a delcent upon Scotland, under the command of 
Camus, one of his moft renowned generals. The 
Danes attempted to land at the mouth of the Forth; 
but finding every place there well fortified, they were 
obliged to move farther northward, and effected their 
yiurpofe at Redhead in the county of Angus. The 
caftle of Brechin was firft befieged ; but meeting with 
a (lout refiftance there, they laid the town and church 
in afhes. From thence they advanced to the village of 
Pambride, and encamped at a place called Karloddo. 


Malcolm in the mean time was at hand with bis army, S:otlani\ 
and encamped at a place called Barr, in the neighbour- 
hood of which both parties prepared to decide the fate Th^Danes 
of Scotland ; for as Moray and the northern provinces again de- 
were already in the poffeffion of the Danes, it was evi- fcated. 
dent that a victory at this time muft put them in pof¬ 
feffion of the whole. The engagement was defperate, 
and fo bloody, that the rivulet which proceeds from 
Loch Tay is (aid to have had its water dyed with the 
blood of the flain ; but at laft the Danes gave way and 
fled. There was at that time in the army of Malcolm, 30 
a young prince of the name of Keith (a). He purfued R,ft of the 
Camus ; and having overtaken him, engaged and killed of 
him ; but another Scots officer coming up at the fame a u 
time, difputed with Keith the glory of the aCtion. 

While the difpute lafted, Malcolm came up ; who fuf- 
fered them to decide it by Angle combat. In this fecond 
combat Keith proved alfo victorious, and killed his an- 
tagonift. The dying perfon confeffed the juftice of 
Keirh’s claim ; and Malcolm dipping his finger in his 
blood marked the fhield of Keith with three ftrokes, 
pronouncing the words Veritas vincit, “ Truth over¬ 
comes,” which has ever fince been the armorial bearing 
and motto of the family of Keith (b). 

The fhattered remains of the Danifh forces reached 
their fhips ; but being driven back by contrary winds, 
and provifions becoming fcarce, they put alhore 500 
men on the coaft of Buchan, to procure them fome 
food : but their communication with the fhips being 
foon cut off, they fortified themfelves as well as they 
could, and made a defperate refiftance ; but at laft 
were all put to the fword. The place where this maf- 
facre happened is ftill called Crudane ; being probably 
an abbreviation of Cruor Danorum, the blood of the 
Danes, a name impofed on it by the ecclefiaftics of 
thofe days. 3r 

Sweyn, not yet difeouraged, fent his fon Canute, af- Another 
terwards king of England, and one of the greateft war- invafion. 
riors of that age, into Scotland, with an army more 
powerful than any that had yet appeared. Canute 
landed in Buchan ; and, as the Scots were much weak¬ 
ened by fuch a long continued war, Malcolm thought 
proper to ad on the defenfive. But the Scots, who 
now thought themfelves invincible, demanded to be led 
on to a general engagement. Malcolm complied with 
their defire, and a battle enfued ; in which though 
neiiher party had much reafon to boaft of vidory, the 
Danes were fo much reduced, that they willingly con- 
eluded a peace on the following terms, viz. That the p e ate coa-, 
Danes fhould immediately depart Scotland ; that as iltultd. 
long as Malcolm and Sweyn lived, neither of them fhould 
wage war with the other, or help each others enemies; 

and 


( a ) This prince is faid to have commanded a colony of the Catti, a German nation who fettled in the north- 
noft part of Scotland, and from whom the county of Caithnefs takes its name. 

(b) Mr Gordon, in his Itinerartum Ssptentrionale, obferves, that in all probability the Scots gained two vido- 
ries over the Danes on the prefent occalion ; one near the place called Karloddo, already mentioned ; and the 
other at Aberlemno, four miles from Brechin. At both places there are monuments with rude fculptures, ered- 
ed moft probably in memory of a vidory. That at Karboddo is called Camus's crofs ; near which, fomewhat 
more than a century ago, a large fepulchre, fuppofed io be that of Camus, was difeovered. It confided of four 
great (tones ; and had in it a huge (keleton, fuppofed to be that of the Danifli prince. The fatal ftroke feemed 
to have been given him on the back part of the head ; a confiderable portion of the (kull being cut away, proba¬ 
bly by the ftroke of the fword. 
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Scotland, and that the field in which the battle was fought ftratagem which Duncan was preparing. This was no Scotland; 
fhould be fet apart and confecrated for the burial of other than a barbarous contrivance of infufing intox- 
the dead. Thefe ftipulations were pundually fulfilled eating herbs into the liquors that were fent along with Who are 
by Malcolm, who built in the neighbourhood a chapel the other provifions to the Danifh camp. Thefe fopo- defeated, 
dedicated to Olaus, the tutelar faint of thefe northern rifles had their intended effedt; and while the Danes 
nations. were under their influence, Macbeth and Banquo broke 

After all thefe glorious exploits, and becoming the into their camp, where they put all to the fword, and 
fecond legiflator in the Scottifh nation, Malcolm is faid it was with difficulty that fome of Sweyn’s attendants 
to have ftained the latter part of his reign with avarice carried him on board ; and we are told that his was 
Malcolm anc * °PP r £® on « in confequence of which he was mur- the only fiiip of all the fleet that returned to Norway, 
affaffinated. dered at the age of 80 years, after he had reigned above It was not long, however, before a frefli body of Danes 
30. This affaffination was perpetrated when he was on landed at Kinghorn in the county of Fife: but they 
his way to Glamis. His own domeftics are faid to were entirely defeated by Macbeth and Banquo. Such 
have been privy to the murder, and to have fled along of the Danes as efcaped fled to their fhips ; but before 
with the confpirators; but in paffing the lake of For- they departed they obtained leave to bury their dead 
far on the ice, it gave way with them, and they were in Inchcolm, a fmall ifland lying in the Forth, where 
all drowned, their bodies being difeovered fome days one of their monuments is ftill to be feen. 
after. The latter part of this account is confirmed by Thus ended the formidable invafions of the Danes; 


the fculptures upon fome (tones eredled near the fpot; 
one of which is (till called Malcolm’s grave-Jlone; and 
all of them exhibit fome rude reprefentations of the 
murder and the fate of the affaffins. 

Duncan I. Malcolm was fucceeded, in the year 1034, by his 
grandfon Duncan I, but he is faid to have had another 
grandfon, the famous Macbeth; though fome are of 
opinion that Macbeth was not the grandfon of Mal¬ 
colm, but of Fenella who murdered Kenneth III. The 
firft years of Duncan’s reign were paffed in tranquillity, 
but domeflic broils foon took place on the following 
occafion. Banquo, thane of Lochaber, and anceftor 


after which Duncan applied himfelf to the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, and the reformation of the manners of 
his fubjedts. Macbeth, however, who had obtained 
great reputation by his fuccefs againft the Danes, be¬ 
gan to form ambitious defigns, and to afpire to the 
crown itfelf. The fables relating to his ufurpation are 
fo well known from the tragedy compofed by Shake- 
fpeare which bears the name of Macbeth , that we (hall 37 
not take notice of them here ; but only obferve, that Duncan 
at lad Duncan, not knowing he had fo dangerons an murdered 
enemy near his perfon, whofe fchemes required to be beth^ who 
watched, was murdered at Invernefs by Macbeth, who affumesthe 


to the royal family of Stuart, acted then in the capa¬ 
city of fteward to Duncan, by colledting his rents ; but 
being very rigid in die execution of his office, he was 
way-laid, robbed, and almoft murdered. Of this out¬ 
rage Banquo complained as foon as he recovered of his 
wounds and could appear at court. The robbers were 
fummoned to furrender themfelves to juftice ; but in- 
ftead of obeying, they killed the meffenger. Macbeth 
reprefented this in fuch ftrong terms, that he was fent 
with an army to reduce the infurgents, who had already 
deftroyed many of the king’s friends. This commiffion 
he performed with fuch fuccefs, that the rebel chief 
put an end to his own life ; after which Macbeth fent 
his head to the king, and then proceeded with the ut- 
moftfeverity againft the infurgents, who were compofed 
• 35 of Irilhmen, Inlanders, and Highlanders. 

Anew in- This inforredtion was fcarcely quelled, when the 
vafion by Danes landed again in Fife ; and Duncan put himfelf 
the Danes. at the head of an army, having the thanes Macbeth 
and Banquo ferving under him. The Danes were com¬ 
manded by Sweyn king of Norway, and eldeft fon of 
Canute. He proceeded with all the barbarity natural 
to his nation, putting to death men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who fell in his way. A battle was fought between 
the two nations near Culrofs, in which the Scots were 
defeated : but the Danes purchafed their vidtory fo 
dearly, that they could not improve it ; and Duncan re¬ 
treated to Perth, while Macbeth was fent to raife more 
forces. In the mean time Sweyn laid fiege to Perth, 
which was defended by Duncan and Banquo. The 
Danes were fo much diftreffed for want of provifions, 
that they at laft confented to treat of a peace, provided 
the preffing neceflities of the army were relieved. The 
Scots hiftorians inform us, that this treaty was fet on 
foot in older to amufe Sweyn, and gain time for the 


fucceeded him in the throne. throne. 

During the greateft part of the reign of the ufurper, 

Malcolm, .the true heir to the crown of Scotland, kept 
clofe in his principality of Cumberland, without any 
thoughts of afeending his father’s throne. Macbeth 
for fome time governed with moderation, but at laft be¬ 
came a tyrant. Becoming jealous of Banquo, the moft 
powerful fobjedt in his dominions, he invited him to an 
entertainment, and caufed him to betreacheroufly mur¬ 
dered. His fon Fleance was deftined to the fame fate, 
but efcaped to Wales. After him Macduff, the thane 
of Fife, was the moft powerful perfon in Scotland; 
for which reafon, Macbeth determined to deftroy him. 

On this Macduff fled to France ; and Macbeth cruelly 
put to death his wife, and children who were yet in- 38 
fants, and fequeftered bis eftate. Macduff vowed re- Macbeth 
venge, and encouraged Malcolm to attempt to dethrone linven ou t, 
the tyrant. Macbeth oppofed them with his whole 
force ; but being defeated in a pitched battle, he took 
refuge in the moft inacceffible places of the Highlands, 
where he defended himfelf for two years ; but in the 
mean time Malcolm was acknowledged king of Scot¬ 
land, and crowned at Scone. 39 

The war between Macbeth and the new king conti- Ani1 killed, 
nued for two years after the coronation of the latter ; 
but at laft he was killed in a fally by Macduff. How¬ 
ever the public difturbances did not end with his life. 

His followers eledledone of his kinfmen named Lullach t 
furnamed the Idiot, to fucceed him : but he not being 
able to withftand Malcolm, withdrew to the north, 
where being purfued, he was killed at Effey in Strath- 
bogie, after a reign of four months. 49 

Malcolm b.ing now eltablilhed on the throne, began Malcolm 
with rewarding Macduff for his great fervices ; and con- 
(erred upon his family four extraordinary privileges, scottitk 
4 Z 2 I. That thrones 
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they came to particular ftipulattons, vhe Scotland. 

at the coronation. 2. That they lliould lead the van parties immediately disagreed. The three Ions of Ha- 

of all the royal armies. 3. That they fhould have a rold, with a body of Irilh, made a defcent upon Somer- En , 43 . 

regality within themfelves : and, 4. That if any of fetlhir-e, and defeated a body of Englilli ; but the Irilh invaded. 

o rmKlemoan >nn_ having thus obtained an opportunity of acquiring fome 

booty, immediately retired with it, after having ravaged 
the country. The -Danes landed at the mouth of the 


themfelves 

Macduff’s family fhould happen to kill a nobleman un 
premeditately, he fhould pay 24 marks of filver, and, if 
a plebeian, 12. The king’s next care, was to reinftate 
in their fathers polfeffions all the children who had been 
difmherited by the late tyrant; which he did in a con¬ 
vention of his nobles held at Forfar. In the time of 
William the conqueror, we find Malcolm engaged in a 
dangerous war with England, the occafion of which 
was as follows. On the death of Edward the Confeffor, 
Harold feized the throne of England, to the prejudice 
of Edgar Atheling the true heir to the crown. How¬ 
ever, he created him earl of Oxford, and treated him 
with great refpedt ; but on the defeat and death of 
Harold, William difcdvered fome jealoufy of Edgar. 
Soon after, William having occafion to pay a vifit to 
his dominions in : Normandy, he appointed Edgar to at¬ 
tend him, along with fome other noblemen whom he 
fufpe&ed to be in his intereft ; but on his return to 
England, he found the people fo much difa Hefted to 
his government, that he proceeded with great feverity, 
which obliged great numbers of his fubjedts to take re¬ 
fuge in Cumberland and thefouthern parts of Malcolm’s 
dominions. Edc ar had two filters, Margaret and Chrif- 
tina : thefe, with his two chief friends, Gofpatric and 
Martefwin, foon made him fenfible how precarious his 
life was under fuch a jealous tyrant, and perfuaded him 
to make preparations for flying into Hungary or fome 
foreign country. Edgar accordingly fet fail with his 
mother Agatha, his two fillers, and a great train of 
Anglo-Saxon noblemen ; but by firefs of weather was 
forced into the frith of Forth, where the illuftrious exiles 
landed at the place fince that time called the Queen's 
Ferry. Malcolm no fooner heard of their landing than 
he paid them a vifit in perfon ; and at this vifit he 
fell in love with the princefs Margaret. In confe- 
quence of this, the chief of Edgar’s party repaired to 
the court of Scotland. William foon made a formal 
demand of Edgar; and on Malcolm’s refufal, declared 
war againlt him. 

William was the molt formidable enemy the Scots 
had ever encountered, as having not only the whole 
force of England, but of Normandy, at his command. 
However, as he had tyrannized molt unmercifully over 
his Englifh fubjefts, they were much more inclined to 
affift his enemies than their own prince; and he even 
found himfelf obliged to give up the county of Northum¬ 
berland to Gofpatric, who had followed Edgar, upon 
condition of his making war on the Scots. This noble¬ 
man accordingly invaded Cumberland ; in return for 
which Malcolm ravaged Northumberland in a dreadful 
manner, carrying off an immenfe booty, and inviting at 
the fame time the Irilh and Danes to join him. 

Even at this time the Danes kept up their claims 
Upon the crown of England, fo that they could not be 
fuppofed very zealous for the intereft of Edgar. The 


at the 

Humber from 40 fmall fhips, where they Were joined 
by Edgar and his party ; and had the allies been unani ¬ 
mous, it is probable that William’s government Woul 9 
have been overthrown. 

By this time William had taken from Gofpatric the 
earldom of Northumberland, and given it to Robert 
Cummin one of his Norman barons; but the Northum¬ 
brians having joined Gofpatric, ; and received the Danes 
as rheir countrymen, 'murdered Cummin and ^11 his 
followers at Durham, where they had been guilty of 
great cruelties. After this they laid fiege to the forts 
built by William in'Yorklhire ; but not being able-t6 
reduce them, the Englifh, Scots, and Danes, united 
their forces, took the city of York itfelfi and put to the 
fword three thoufand Normans who were there in garri- 
fon ; and this fuccefs was followed by many incurfions 
and ravages, in which the Danes and Northumbrians 
acquired great booty. It foon appeared, however, that 
thefe allies had the intereft of Edgar no more at heart 
than the Irilh ; and that all the dependence of this for¬ 
lorn prince was upon Malcolm, and the few Englilhmen 
who had followed his fortune; for the booty was no 
fooner obtained, than the Danes retired to their fhips, 
and the Northumbrians to their habitations, as though 
they had been in perfeft fafety. But in the mean time 
William,having raifed a confiderable army, advanced 
northwards. He firft took a fevere revenge upon the 
Northumbrians; then he reduced the city of York, 
and put to death all the inhabitants ; and perceiving 
that danger was ftill threatened by the Danes, he brib¬ 
ed them with a fum of money to depart to : their own 
country. 

Malcolm Was now left alone to encounter this for¬ 
midable adverfary ; who, finding himfelf unable to op- 
pofe fo great a force, withdrew to -his own domi¬ 
nions, where he remained for fome time on the defen- 
five, but not without making great preparations for 44 
invading England once more. His fecond invafion A fecoud 
took place in the year 107 1, while William was employ- invafioo. 
ed in quelling an infurredtion in Wales. He is laid at 
this time to have behaved with the greateft cruelty. 

He invaded England by Cumberland ; ravaged Teef- 
dale; and at a place called Hundreds-held, he maffacred 
fome Englifh noblemen, with all their followers. From 
thence he marched to Cleveland in the north-riding of 
Yorklhire; which he alfo ravaged with the utmoft 
cruelty, fending back the booty with part of his army 
to Scotland : after which, he pillaged the bilhopric of 
Durham, where he is faid not tofoave fparcd the rnoft 
facred edifices, but to have burnt them to the ground. 

In the mean time Gofpatric, to whom William had 
again ceded Northumberland, attempted to make a 


Irilh were alfo interefted in advancing the caufe of Ha- diverfion in his favour, by invading Cumberland : but 
rold’s'three fons, who had put themfelves under their being utterly defeated by Malcolm, he was obliged to 
prote&ion; and befides, their chief view feems to have fhut himfelf up in Bamborough caftle ; while Malcolm 
been to obtain plunder at the expence of any party, returned in triumph with his army to Scotland, where 
However, as all thefe views tended to the pulling down, be married the princefs Margaret. 

The next year William, haying greatly augmented 

his 


af W illiam ’s power, an-union was formed againlt him ; 
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Scotland, his artny, invaded Scotland in his turn, The particu- 
iars of the war are unknown ; but it certainly ended 
William nvuch to the difadvantage of the Scots, as Malcolm 
the Cod* agreed to pay him homage. The Englilh hidorians 
queror in- contend that this homage was for the whole of his do- 
vades-Scot- m inions; but the Scots with more (how of reafon af- 
land. firm, that it was only for thoie he pofleffed in England. 

On the conelufion of the peace, a erois was erected at 
Stanmore in Richmondfhire, with the arms of both 
-kings, to ferve as a boundary between the poffeffions 
of William and the feudal dominions of Malcolm. Part 
of this monument, called Re-crofs , or rather Roy-crofs, 
or The crofs of-the kings, was entire in the days of Cam¬ 
den. 

This peace between Malcolm Canmore and William 
produced the greateft alteration in the manners of the 
Scots. What contributed chiefly to this was the ex- 
46 cellent difpofition of queen Margaret ; who was, for 
'tonfet^on a § e ' a P atCern °f piety and politenefs: and next 
foot by the to was t ^ e number of foreigners who had fettled 
king and in Scotland ; among whom were fi-me Frenchmen, who 
queen of laid the foundation of that friendlhip with the Scots 
Scotland, which lafted for ages. Malcolm himlel!, alfo, though by 
his ravages in England he feems naturally to have been 
a barbarian, was tar from being averfe to a reforma¬ 
tion, and even fet the example himfelf. Dpring her 
hufband’s abfence in England queen Mafgaret had 
chofen for her confeflor one Turgot, whom flie alio 
made her a-ffidant in her intended reformation. She 
began with new-modelling her own court-; into which 
ihe introduced the offices, furniture, and manner of li¬ 
ving, common among the more polite nations of Eu¬ 
rope. She difmiifed from her fervice all thofe who were 
noted for immorality and impiety : and charged Tur¬ 
got, on pain of her difpleafure, to give his real fenti- 
ments on the ftate of the kingdom, after the beft inquiry 
he could make. By him flie was informed, that fashion 
reigned among the nobles, rapine among the commons, 
and incontinence among all degrees of men. Above all, 
he complained that the kingdom was dettitute of a learn¬ 
ed clergy, capable of reforming the people by their ex¬ 
ample and doftrine. All this the queen reprefented to 
her hufband, and prevailed upon him to fet about the 
•work of reformation immediately ; in which, however, 
he met with confiderable ©ppofition. The Scots, ac- 
cuftomed to opprefs their inferiors, thought all reftric- 
tions of their power were as many heps towards their 
iflavery. The introdudlion of foreign offices and titles 
confirmed them in this opinion ; and fuch a dangerous 
infurredtion happened in M- ray and fome of the nor¬ 
thern counties, that Malcolm was obliged to march 
againfl the rebels in perfon. He found them, indeed, 
very formidable 5 but they were fo much intimidated 
by his refolution, that they intreated the clergy who 
were among them to intercede with the king in their 
favour. Malcolm received their fubmiffion, but refufed 
to grant an unconditional pard-.-n. He gave all the 
common people indeed leave to return to their habita¬ 
tions, but obliged the better fort to furrender themfelves 
to his pleafure. Many of the mod guilty were put to 
death, or condemned to perpetual imprifonment; while 
others had their eftates confifcated. This feverity 
checked the rebellious fpirit of the Scots, upon which 
Malcolm returned to his plans of reformation. Still, 
however, he found himfelf opposed even in thofe abufes, 


which were mod obvious and glaring, fie efurd net Sc. Amt. 
entirely abolifh that infamous practice of the landlord w '"' v 
claiming the fitft night with his tenant’s bride ; though, 
by the queen’s influence, the privilege was changed 
into the payment of a piece of money by the bride¬ 
groom, and was afterwards known by the name of mer - 
cheta mulierum, or “ the woman’s merk.” In thofe 
days the Scots were without the practice of faying 
grace after meals, till it was introduced by Margaret, 

■who gave a glafs of wine, or other liquor, to thofe who 
remained at the royal table and heard the thankfgiving -; 
which expedient gave rife to the term of the grace- 
drink. Befides this, the term* of the duration of Lent 
and Eafler were fixed ; the king and queen bedowed 
large alms on the poor, and the latter wafhed the feet 
of fix of their number; many churches, monaderie^. 

&c. were ereided, and the clerical revenues augmenteo. 

However, notwithdanding thefe reformations, fome 
hidorians have complained, that, along with the man¬ 
ners of the Englilh and French, their luxuries were 
alfo introduced. Till this reign the Scots had been re¬ 
markable for their fobriety and the fimpficity of then- 
fare ; which was now converted into excels and riot, 
and fometimes ended fatally by quarrels and bloodil.ee'. 

We are told, at the fame time, that even in thofe days, 
the nobility eat only two meals a-day, and were fervect 
with no more than two dilhes at each meal; but that 
their deviation from their ancient temperance occafion- 
ed a diminution of the drength and fixe of the people. * 

V In the year 1077, Malcolm again invaded England ; England 
but upon what provocation, or with what fuccels, E again in- 
not well known. But in 1088, after the death ot vaded. 
the Conqueror, he again efpoui'ed the caufe of Edgar 
Atheling, who had been reduced to implore his alfilt- 
ance a fecond time, when William Rufus afeended the 
throne of England. At the time of Edgar’s arrival, 

Malcolm was at the head of a brave and well-difciplined 
army, with which he penetrated a great way into the 
country of the enemy ; and, as it E faid, returned to 
Scotland with an immenfe booty- Some hidorians tell 
us, that in this expedition Malcolm met with a defeat, 
which obliged him to return ; and indeed this is not a 
little countenanced by others, who fay, not indeed that 
he was defeated, but that it was the * will of God Le fhould 
proceed no farther. But, be this as it will, William 
refolved to revenge the injur;-, and prepared great arma¬ 
ments both by fea and land fur the invalion of Scotland. 

His fuccefs, however, was not anfwerable to the greac- 
nefs of his preparations. His fleet was dallied to pieces 
by dorms, and almod all on board of it perilhed. Mal¬ 
colm had alio laid wade the country through which his 
antagonid was to pafs, in luch an effeftual manner, that 
William lod a great part of his troops by fatigue and 
famine ; and, when he arrived in Scotland, found l.im- 
felf in a fituation very little able to refill Malcolm, who 
was advancing againft him with a powerful army. In . 9j 

this didrefs, Rufus had recourfe to Robert de Mow-- T'.t. Erg- 
bray earl of Northumberland, who difluaded him Irom hfh army 
venturing a battle, but advifed him by all means to in great 
open a negociation by means of Edgar and ’.he other danger- 
Englifh noblemen who refided with Malcolm. Edgar 
undertook the negociation, on condition of his being re- 
llored to his edates in England; but met with more 
'difficulty than he imagined. Malcolm had never yet 
lecogntzed the right of William Rufus to the thione 
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ScotlanL of England, and therefore refufed to treat with him 
as a fovereign prince; but offered to enter into a ne¬ 
gotiation with his brother Robert, furnamed Curt hofe, 
from the lhortnefs of his legs. The two princes ac¬ 
cordingly met; and Malcolm, having fhown Robert 
the difpofition of his army, offered to cut off his bro¬ 
ther William, and to pay to him the homage he had 
been accuftomed to pay the Conqueror for his Eng- 
lifh dominions. But Robert generoufly anfwered, that 
he had refigned to Rufus his right of primogeniture 
in England ; and that he had even become one of Wil- 
49 liam’s fubjedts, thereby accepting of an Englilh eftate. 
Peace con- An interview with William then followed ; in which it 
eluded. was agreed that the king of England Ihould reftore to 
Malcolm all his fouthern polfellions, for which he 
Ihould pay the fame homage he had been accuftomed 
to do to the Conqueror , that he Ihould reftore to Mal¬ 
colm 12 difputed manors, and give him likewife 12 
merks of gold yearly, befides reftoring Edgar to all his 
Englilh eftates. 

This treaty was- concluded in Lothian, according to 
the Englilh hiftorians ; but at Leeds in Yorklhire, ac¬ 
cording to the Scots. However, the Englilh monarch 
looked upon the terms to be fo very dilhcnourable, that 
he refolved not to fulfil them. Soon after his departure 
Edgar and Robert began to prefs him to fulfil his en¬ 
gagements ; but receiving only evafive anfwers, they 
palled over into Normandy. After their departure, 
William applied himfelf to the fortification of his 
northern boundaries, efpecially Carlille, which had been 
deftroyed by the Danes 200 years before.—As this 
place lay within the feodal dominions of Malcolm, he 
complained of William’s proceeding, as a breach of the 
late treaty ; and foon after repaired to the Englilh 
court at Gloucefter, that he might have a perfonal in- 
53 terview with the king of England, and obtain redrefs. 
Hoftilities On his arrival, William refufed him admittance to his 
resommen- prefence, without paying him homage. Malcolm of- 
ced - fered this in the fame manner as had been done by his 

predeceffors, that is, on the confines of the two king¬ 
doms ; but this being rejeded by William, Malcolm 
returned to Scotland in a rage, and prepared again for 
war. 

The firft of Malcolm’s military operations now pro- 
51 ved fatal to him ; but the circumftances of his death are 
Malcolm varioufly related. According to the Scots hiftorians, 
killed at Malcolm having laid fiege to Alnwick, and reduced the 
ofVhw 1 l jlace t0 fuch ftraits, that a knight came out of the 
caft’e" caftle, having the keys on the point of a fpear, and pre¬ 
tending that he defigned to lay them at Malcolm’s feet; 
but inftead of this, he 'ran him through the eye with 
the fpear, as foon as he came within reach. They add, 
that prince Edward, the king’s eldeft fon, was mortally 
wounded in attempting to revenge his father’s death. 
The Englilh hiftorians, on the other hand, contend, 
that the Scots were lurprifed in their camp, their army 
entirely defeated, and their king killed. On this oc- 
-c a lion the Scots hiftorians alfo inform us, that the fa¬ 
mily of Piei cy received its name ; the knight who kill¬ 
ed the Scots king having been furnamed Pierce-eye, 
from the manner in which he gave that monarch the 
fatal ftroke. Queen Margaret, who was at that time 
lying ill in the caftle of Edinburgh, died four days after 
her huftnmd. 

After the death of Malcolm Canmore, which hap- 


pened in the year 1093, the throne was nfurped by his Scotland, 
brother Donald Bane ; who, notwithftanding the great 
virtues and glorious achievements of the late king, had The throne 
been at the head of a ftrong party during the whole of ufurped by 
his brother’s reign. The ufurper, giving way to the Donald 
barbarous prejudices of himfelf and his countrymen, ex--® anc * 
pelled out of the kingdom all the foreigners whom 
Malcolm had introduced, and obliged them to take re¬ 
fuge in England. Edgar himfelf had long’refided at 
the Englilh court, where he was in high reputation ; 
and, by his intereft there, found means to refeue his 
nephew young Edgar, the king of Scotland's eldeft fon, 
out of the hands of the ufurper Donald Bane. The 
favour he ihowed to him, however, produced an accu- 
fation againft himfelf, as if he defigned to adopt young 
Edgar, as his fon, and fet him up as a pretender to the 
Englilh throne. This accufation was preferred by an 
Englilhman whofe name was Orgar; but, as no legal 
proofs of the guilt could be obtained, the cuftom of the 
times rendered a fingle combat between the parties una- 53 
voidable. Orgar was one of the ftrongeft and moft ac- A fingle 
tive men in the kingdom ; but the age and infirmities combat, 
of Edgar allowed him to be defended by another. For 
a long time none could be found who would enter the 
lifts with this champion; but at laft one Godwin of 
Winchefter, whofe family had been under obligations 
to Edgar or his anceftors, offered to defend his caufe. 

Orgar was overcome and killed: and, when dying, 
conleffed the falfehood of his accufation. The con¬ 
queror obtained all the lands of his adverfary, and Wil¬ 
liam lived ever afterwards on terms of the ftriclelt 
friendfhip with Edgar. 

This combat, trifling as it may feem to us, produ¬ 
ced very confiderable effects. The party of Edgar and 
his brother’s (who had likewife taken refuge at tire 
Englilh court) revived in Scotland, to luch a degree, 
that Donald was obliged to call in the Danes and Nor- 54 
wegians to his alliftance. In order to engage them 
more effectually to his intereft, the ufurper yielded up o r ^ e 
to them the Orkney and Shetland -iflands; but when an d Shet- 
his new allies came to his alliftance, they behaved in land iflands 
fuch a manner as to become more intolerable to the t0 tlj e 
Scots than ever the Englilh had been. This difeon- Danes ‘ 
tent was greatly increafed when it was found that Wil¬ 
liam defigned to place on the throne of Scotland a na¬ 
tural fon of the late Malcolm, named Duncan , who had 
ferved in the Englilh armie's with great reputation. 

Donald attempted to- maintain himfell upon the throne 
by the alliftance of his Norwegian allies ; but, being 
abandoned by the Scots, he was obliged to fly to the 
illes, in order to raife more forces; and in the mean 
time Duncan was crowned at Scone with the ufual fo- 
lemnity. 

The Scots were now greatly diftreffed by two ufur- 
pers who contended for the kingdom, each of them 
lupported by a foreign army. One of them, howeven, 
was foon difpatched. Malpedir, thane of Mearns, fur- 
prifed Duncan in the caftle of Mentieth, and killed 
him ; after which he replaced Donald on the throne. 

The affection of the Scots, however, was by this time 
entirely alienated from Donald, and a manifeft intention 
of calling in young Edgar was lhown. To prevent 
this, Donald offered the young prince all that part of 
Scotland which lay to the fouthward of the Forth ; 
but the terms were rejected, and the melTeHgers,.who 

brought 
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of England alfo, dreading the neighbourhood of the 
Norwegian-, interpofed in young Edgar’s favour, and 
gave Atheling the command of an army in order tore- 
ftore his nephew. Donald prepared to oppole his ene¬ 
mies with all the forces he could raife ; but was deferr¬ 
ed by the Scots, and obliged to flee : his enemies pur- 
fued him fo clofely, that he was fo„n taken ; and being 
brought before Edgar, he ordered his eyes to be put 
out, condemning him at the fame time to perpetual ba- 
nifhment, in which he died fome time after. 

The hiftorians of thefe times ir.form us, that this re¬ 
volution was owing to the interpolition of St Cuthbert, 
who appeared to Edgar, informing him that he fhould 
prove victorious, provided he repaired next day to his 
church, and received his banner from the hands of the 
canons; which he accordingly did, and proved ever af¬ 
terwards a moil grateful votary to his patron. During 
Ins reign a ftrid friendfhip fublifted between the courts 
of England and Scotland ; owing to the marriage of 
Henry I. of England with the Piincefs Matilda, filter 
to Edgar. This has given occafion to the Englifh hi- 
ftmians to aflert that Edgar held the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land as a feudatory of Henry ; and to this purpofe have 
forged certain writings, by which Edgar acknowledges 
“ That he held the kingdom of Scotland by gift fiom 
his Lord William king of England ; and with confent 
of his faid lord, he gives to Almighty Gou, and the 
church of Durham, and to the glorious bilhop of St 
Cuthbert, and to bifhop William, and to the monks of 
Durham, and their fucceifors, the manfions of Berwick 
and Coldingham, with feveral other lands poffeffed by 
his father Malcolm : and this charter is granted in the 
prefence of bifhop William, and Turgot the prior ; and 
confirmed by the erodes of Edgar his brother, and other 
noblemen.” But that thefe writings are forged, ap 


markable inltance of this appeared on his return fiom 
the expedition juft now mentioned. In paffing through 
the Mearns, he met with a widow, who complained 
that her liufbaed and fon had been put to death by the 
young earl their fuperior. Alexander immediately 
alighted from his horfe, and fwore that he would not 
remount him till he had inquired into the juftice of the 
complaint; and, finding it to be true, the offender was 
hanged on the fpot. Thefe vigorous proceedings pre¬ 
vented all attempts at open rebellion ; but produced 
many confpiracies among the profligate part of his pri¬ 
vate fubjeCts, who had been accuftomed to live under a 
more remifs government. The mod remarkable of thefe Narrowly 
took place while the king was engaged in building the•efcapes 
caftle of B dedgar, fo called in memory of his brother aflali * ns - 
Edgar, who had laid the foundation-ftone. It was ii- 
tuated in the Carfe of Gowrie, which, we are told, had 
formerly belonged to Donald Bane, but afterwards came 
to the crown, either by donation or forfeiture. The 
confpiratoi s bribed one of the king’s chamberlains to 
introduce them at night into the royal bed-chamber : 
but Alexander, alarmed at the noife, drew his fword, 
and killed fix of tnem ; after which, by the help of a 
knight named Alexander Carron, he efcaped the danger, 
by fleeing into Fife. The compirators chiefly refided 
in the Mearns, to which Alexander once more repaired 
at the head of an army ; but the rebels retreated north¬ 
wards, and croffed the Spey. The king purfued them 
acrofs that river, defeated them, and brought to juftice 
all that fell into his hands. In this battle, Carron di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf fo eminently, that he obtained the 
name of Sbimgeour or Skrimzeour ; which indeed is no 
other than the Englifh word JFirmiJher or fighter. 60 

The next remarkable tranfaCtion of Alexander’s reign, His ex- 


58 

Admini- 
fters juftice 
rigidly. 


_ _ _ — 0 0 __, _ r as recorded by the Englifh hiftorians, was his journey P loits ,n 

pears from the non-exiftence of the original charter, into England, where he paid a vifit to Henry I. whom n ° and ‘ 
and from their being related in quite a different man- he found engaged in a war with the Welch. The oc¬ 
cafion of it was this: Henry had planted a colony of 
Flemings on the borders of Wales, in order to keep 
that turbulent people in awe, as well as to introduce in¬ 
to his kingdom the manufactures for which the Fle¬ 
mings were famous. The Welch, jealous of this grow¬ 
ing colony, invaded England ; where they defeated the 
earl of Chefter and Gilbert Strongbow, the two moll 
powerful of the Englilh fubjeCts. Alexander, in virtue 
of the fealty which he had l’worn for his Englifh p. fTef- 
fions, readily agreed to lead an army into Wales. There 
he defeated one of the chieftains, and reduced him to 
great ftr.tits; but could not prevent him from efcaping 
to Griiiith prince of North Wales, with whom he was 
clofely allied. Henry alfo marched againff the enemy, 
but with much worfe iuccefs in the field than Alexan¬ 
der ; for he loft two-thirds of his army, with almoft his 
whole baggage, by fatigue, famine, and the attacks of 
the Welch. This lofs, however, he made up in fome 
meafure by his policy ; for having found means to raife 
a jealoufy between the two Welch chiefs, he induced 
them to conclude a peace, but not without reftoring 
all his lands to the one, and paying a confiderable fum 
of money to the other. Alexander died in 112.1, af¬ 
ter a reign of feventeen years ; and was buried at Dun- f i 
fermline. Wars of 

This prince, dying a bachelor, was fucceeded by his k |H <i Oavid 

younger brother T)?vid; who interfered in the affairs ~' tf l ™ 

0 of tnglUU, 


a 

rer by fome other authors.—For the fame purpofe a 
feal has been forged of Edgar fitting on horfeback, 
with a fword in his right-hand, and a fhield on his left 
arm, within a border of France. But this laft circum- 
ftance is a fufficient proof of the forgery ; fince, in the 
fame repufitory in which this feal is kept, there are 
live charters of the fame Edgar which are undoubtedly 
genuine; and on the feals belonging to them he is re- 
prefented fitting on two fwords placed acrofs, with a 
feeptre in one hand, a fword in the other, a royal dia¬ 
dem on his head, with this inferiptiun round it, Sco- 
torum Basileus, which the belt Englifh antiquaries 
allow to have been a title denodi.g independency. 

After a reign of nine years, Edgar died at Dundee, 
in the year 1107 ; and was fucceeded by his brother 
Alexander I. furnamed the Fierce from the impetuofity 
of his temper. On his aceeffion to the throne, how¬ 
ever, the Scots were fo ignorant of his true character, 
on account of his appearance of piety and devotion, 
that the northern parts of the kingdom were foon fill¬ 
ed with ravages and bloodftied, by reafon of the wars 
of the chieftains with each ether. Alexander imme¬ 
diately railed an army, and marching into Moray and 
Ros-fhire, attacked the infurgents feparately ; and ha¬ 
ving fubdued them all, he put great numbers of them 
to death. He then fet himfelf to reduc e the exorbitant 
power of the nobles, and tq deliver the common people 
1 
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jintland. of England, anti took part with the emprcfs Maud in p!oits performed on either fide; and a peace was con- Sc otland.-^ 
the civil war fhe carried on with Stephen. In 1136, eluded, by which Henry prince of Scotland was put in 
David met his antagonift at Durham; but as neither pofTeflion of Huntingdon and Northumberland, and 
party cared to venture an engagement, a negociation too i. an 0 a.tla of fealty to Stephen. David continued 
took place, and a treaty was concluded. 1 his, however, faithful to his niece the emprefs as long as he lived; 
was obferved but for a Ihort time; for, in the follow- anc j fiRfi ^ Carlifle in the year 1153, after a glorious 
ing year, David again invaded England, on fome frivo- re jg n of fomewhat more than 29 years, 
lous pretences? He defeated Stephen at Rozburgh ; * E)avid was fucceeded by his grandfon Malcolm IV. 

and forced him to retreat precipitately, after lofing one furnamed the Maiden, on account of his continence, 
half of his army. Next year he renewed his invalion ; He appears to have been a weak and fuperftitious 

and, though he himfelf was a man of great mildnefs and prince, and died of a depreflion of fpirits in the year 64 

humanity, he fuffered his troops to commit fuch out- ji6y. He was fuqceeded by his brother., William I. WilliamI. 
rages, as firmly united the Englifli in oppofition to him. w ] 10 immediately entered into a war with Henry II. of ^ n 5 ag es to 
His grand-nephew William cut in pieces the vanguard England, on account of the earldom of Northumber- Henryii, 
of the Englifh army at Clithero ; after which he rava- ] an< j, which had been given up by Malcolm ; but Hen- of England*, 
ged the country with fuch cruelty, that the inhabitants l y > finding his affairs in a very embarraffed fituation, 

became exafperated beyond meafure againft him. New CO nfented to yield up this county, on William’s paying 

, affociations were entered into againft the Scots ; and fiomage, rather than continue the miferies of war. 

the Englifh army receiving great reinforcements from In 1172, he attempted to avail himfelf of the unnatural 
6^ the fouthward, advanced to Northallerton, where the ^ ar Henry’s fons carried on againft their father. 

Battle of famous ftandard was produced. The body of this a nd invaded England.. He divided his army into three 
the Stand- ftandard was a kind of box which moved upon wheels, co lumns : the firft of which laid fiege to Carlifle; the 

ar< ^ from which arofe the maft of a fliip furmounted by a fecond he himfelf led into Northumberland ; and the 

filver crofs, and round it were hung the banners of St king’s brother, David, advanced with the third into 
Peter, St John de Beverly, and St Wilfred. Standards Leicefteifhire. William reduced the caftles of Burgh, 
of this kind were common at that time on the conti- Appleby, Warkworth, and Garby; and then joined 
nent of Europe ; and fo great confidence had the Eng- t fi at fiivifion of his army which was befiegtng Carlifle. 

IjIB in this ftandard, that they now thought themfelves q'fie place was already reduced to fuch ftraits, that the 
invincible. They had, however, a much more folid governor had agreed to furrender it by a certain day, 
ground of confidence, as being much better armed than provided it was not relieved before that time : on,which 
their antagonifts. The armies met at a place called king, leaving fome troops to continue the fiege, 7 
Cuban Moor . The firft line of the Scots army was jnvefled a caftle with fome of the forces he had under 
compofed[of the inhabitants of Galloway, Carrie, Kyle,. command, at the fame time fending a ftrong rein-" 
Cunningham, and Renfrew. Thele by. fome hiftorians forceroent to his brother David ; by which means he 
are called Pi 3 s, and are faid to have had a prince of fijmfelf was left with a very fmall army, when he re- 
their own, who was a feudatory to David. The fe- ce ived intelligence that a ftrong body of Englifh under, 
cond line conlifted of the Lothian men, by which we Robert de Stuteville and his fon were advancing to 
are to underftand the king’s fubjeds in England as well furprife him—William, fenfible of his inability to relift 
hs the fouth of Scotland, together with the Englifli and them, retired to Alnwick, to which he inftantly laid 

Normans of Maud’s party. The third line was formed fiege; but in the mean time acted in fuch a carelefs 

of the clans under their different chieftains; but who and unthinking manner, that his enemies actually ef- 
were fubjed to no regular command, and were always fefted their defigns. Having dreffed a party of their 
impatient to return to their own country when they foldiers in Scots habits, they took the king himfelf pri- 
ivad acquired any booty. The Englifli foldiers having foner, and carried him, with his feet tied under the (,s 
: anged themfelves round their ftandard, difmounted belly of a horfe, to Richmond Caftle. He was then He is take# 
f rom their horfes, in order to avoid the long lances carried in chains before Henry to Northampton, and pnfaner by 
which the firft line of the Scots army carried. Their ordered to be tranfported to the caftle of Falaife in ^bli *eft 
front-line was intermixed with archers; and a body of Normandy, where he was fhut up with other ftate pri- “ (1 ° h ‘ 0 g . e 
cavalry, ready for purfuit, hovered at fome diftance. foners. Soon after this an accommodation took place mage for 
The Pi£b, befides their lances, made ufe of targets; between Henry and his ions, and the prifoners on both hisking- 

but, when the Englifli clofed with them, they were iides were fet at liberty, William only excepted, who Jom - , 

foon difordered and driven back upon the centre, where bore his confinement with great impatience. Of .this 
David commanded in perfon. His foil made a gallant Henry took the advantage, to make him pay homage 
reliftance, but was at laft forced to yield: the laft for the whole kingdom of Scotland, and acknow^ 

line feems never to have been engaged. David, feeing ledge that he held it only as a feu of the crown of 

the viftory decided againft him, ordeted fome of his England ; and, as a fecurity, he was obliged to deliver 

men to fave themfelves by throwing away their badges, into the hands of Henry all the principal forts in Scot- 
which it feems Maud’s party had worn, and mingling land,wa. the caftles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, 
with the Englifli; after which lie himfelf, with his Edinburgh, and Stirling; William ac the fame time 
fluttered forces, retreated towards Carlifle. The Eng- agreeing to pay the Englifli garrifons which were put 
. lilh hiftorians fay, that in this battle the Scots were to- into thefe caftles. David, the king’s brother, with 20 
o tally defeated, with the lofs of 10,000 men ; but this barons, who were prefent at the figning of this ffiame- 

^!’ e rt , £ ° 5 Rems not to be the cafe, as the Englifh did not purfue, ful convention, were put into the hands of Henry as 

defeated, and the Scots were in a condition for carrying on the hoftages for William’s good faith ; after which the king 
war next year. However, there were now no great ex- was fet at liberty, ancl returned to Scotland. 
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The 
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Scotland. The affairs of Scotland were now in the greateft con- 
fufion. The people of Galloway, at the head of whom 
were two noblemen or princes called Othred and Gilbert , 
had taken the opportunity of afferting their indepen¬ 
dency on the crown of Scotland ; and, having expelled 
all the Scots officers out of the country, they demoliffi- 
ed all the forts which William had eredted in their coun¬ 
try, and put to death all the foreigners. But in the mean 
, time a quarrel enfuing between the two chiefs, Gthred 
was murdered by Gilbert, who immediately applied to 
Henry for protection. 

Henry, in order to give all poffible fandlion to the 
convention betwixt him and William, fummoned him 
to meet him and his fon at York. William obeyed the 
fummons, and along with him appeared all the great 
nobility and landholders ; who confirmed the conven¬ 
tion of Falaife, fwore fealty to Henry, and put them- 
felves and their country under his protedlion. In the 
mean time, Gilbert, who was at the head of the rebels 
in Galloway, had offered to put himfelf and his people 
under the protedlion of the king of England, and to 
pay to Henry 2000 meiks of filver yearly, with 500 
cows and as many hogs, by way of tribute : however, 
Henry, that he might oblige his new feudatory Wil¬ 
liam, refufed to have any concern in the affair. On 
this, William ordered his general Gilchrift to march 
againft him ; which he did with fuch fuccefs, that Gil¬ 
bert was entirely defeated, and Galloway again reduced 
under the dominion of Scotland. Very foon after this 
gg vidtory, Gilchrift fell under the king’s difpleafure on 
Advtn- the following occafion. He had married Matilda, filler 
tures of to William ; and on fufpicion, or proof, of her incon- 
■William’s tinence, put her to death at a village called Mdynes, 
general, near Dundee. The king being highly difpleafed at 
Cilchrift. p uc j 1 a g ro f s a fF ron t to himfelf, fummoned Gilchrift to 
take his trial for the murder: but as the general did 
not choofe to make his appearance, his eftates were 
confifcated, his caftles demolilhed, and he himfelf ba- 
nifhed. He took refuge in England ; but as it had been 
agreed in the convention between William 'and Henry 
that the one ffiould not harbour the traiterous fubjedts of 
the other, Gilchrift was forced to return to Scotland 
with his two fons. There they were expofed to all the 
miferies of indigence, and in perpetual fear of being dis¬ 
covered, fo that they were obliged to Ikulk from place 
to place. William, on his return from an expedition 
againft an ufurper whom he had defeated, happened to 
obferve three ftrangers, who, though difguifed like nif¬ 
ties, appeared by their noble mien to be above the vul¬ 
gar rank. William, who firft difeovered them, was 
confirmed in this apprehenfion, by feeing them ftrike 
out of the high road, and endeavour to avoid notice. 
He ordered them to be feized and brought before him. 
The oldeft, who was Gilchrift himfelf, fell upon his knees 
before him, and gave fuch a detail of his misfortunes as 
drew tears from the eyes of all prefent; and the king 
n . reftored him to his former honours and eftates. From 

the'famUy the family of this Gilchrift that of the Ogilvies is faid 
of Ogil-vy. to be defeended. 

The Scots continued to be in fubjedlion to the Eng- 
lifti until the acceffion of Richard I. This monarch 
being a man of romantic valour, zealoufly undertook 
an expedition into the Holy Land againft the Turks, 
according to the fuperftition of the times. That he 
Vol. XVI. 


might fecure the quiet of his dominions in his able nee, Scotland- 
he determined to make the king of Scotland his friend; 
and for this purpofe, he thought nothing could be mere 63 
acceptable than releafing him and his fubjects from that r e ie a fc™ 
fubjedlion which even the Englifti themfclves confidered f rom |,; r 
as forced and unjuft. However, he determined not to homage ky: 
lofe this opportunity of fupplying himfelf with a fum Richard I. 
of money, which could not but be abfolutely neceffary 
in fuch an expenfive and dangerous undertaking. He 
therefore made William pay him ro,ooo merks for tills 
releafe : after which he entered into a convention, which 
is ftill extant; and in this he acknowledges, that “ all. 
the conventions and adls of fubmiffion from William to 
the crown of England had been extorted from him by 
unprecedented writings and dureffe.” This tranfadlion 
happened in the year 1189. 

The generofity of Richard met with a grateful re¬ 
turn from William ; for when Richard was imptHoned' 
by the emperor of Germany in his return from the Ho¬ 
ly Land, the king of Scotland fentan army to affiftliis 
regency againft his rebellious brother John, who had 
wickedly ufurped the throne of England. For this 
Richard owned his obligation in the higheft degree ;• 
but William afterwards made this an handle for fuch 
high demands as could not be complied with. Never- 
thelefs, the two monarchs continued in friendfhip as 
long as Richard lived. Some differences happened 
with king John about the poffeffion of Northumber¬ 
land and other northern counties : but thefe were all 
finally adjufted to the mutual fatisfadlion of both par¬ 
ties ; and William continued a faithful ally of the Eng- 
liffi monarch till his death, which happened in the year 
1214, after a reign of 49 years. 

William was fucceeded by his fon Alexander II. a Alexan- 
youth of 16. He revived his claim to Northumber- dcr II. 
land and the other northern counties of England ; but 
John, fuppofing that he had now thoroughly fubdued 
the Englifti, not only refufed to confider the demands 
of Alexander, but made preparations for invading Scot¬ 
land. John had given all the country between Scotland 
and the river Tees to Hugh de Baliol and another 
nobleman, upon condition of their defending it againft 
the Scots. Alexander fell upon Northumberland, which 70 
he eafily reduced, while John invaded Scotland. Alex- War with 
ander retired to Melros, in order to defend his own John king 
country ; upon which John burnt the towns of Wark, of England, 
Alnwick, and Morpeth, and took the ftrong caftles of 
Roxburgh and Berwick. He next plundered the ab¬ 
bey of -Coldingham, reduced Dunbar and Haddington, 
ravaging the country as he palled along. His next 
operation was diredted againft Edinburgh; but being 
oppofed by Alexander at the head of an army, he pre¬ 
cipitately marched back. Alexander did not fail to 
purfue ; and John, to cover his retreat, burnt the towns 
of Berwick and Coldingham. In this retreat the king 
of England himfelf fet his men an example of barbarity , 
by fetting fire every morning to the houle in which he 
had lodged the preceding night. In fiiort, fuch defola- 
tion did John fpread all around him, that Alexander 
found it impoffible to continue his purfuit: for which 
reafon he marched weftward, and invaded England by 
the way of Carlifle. This place he took and fortified ; 
after which he marched fouth as far as Richmond, re¬ 
ceiving homage from all the great barons as he went 
5 A i-long. 
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Scotland, along. At Richmond he was again (lopped by John’s ander, notwithftanding his youth, replied with great Scotland. 
^ ravages, and obliged to return through Weftmoreland fer.fe and modefty, that his bulinefs in England was ma- 

to his own dominions. trimony ; that he had come thither under Henry’s pro- 

When the Englifti barons found it neceflary to put teftion and invitation ; and that he was no way prepared 
themfelves under the protection of Louis, fon to the to anfwer fuch a difficult queftion. 
l ing of France, that prince, among other aft s of fove- Henry feems to have been encouraged to make this 
reignty, fummoned Alexander to do him homage ; but attempt by the diftrafted (late of the Scots affairs at 
the latter being then engaged in the fiege of Carlifle, that time ; for, during the minority of the king, the 
which had fallen into the hands of king John, he nobility threw every thing into confufion by their dif- 
tould not immediately attend. In a fhort time Alex- fenfions with one another. The family of Cummin were 
ander found hi mfelf obliged to abandon this enterprife: now become exceedingly powerful; and Alexander II. 
after which he laid fiege to Barnard-caftle; but being is blamed by Buchanan for allowing them to obtain fuch 
baffled here alfo, marched fouthwards through the whole an exorbitant degree of power, by which they were en- 
kingdom of England, and met Louis at London or abled almoft to (hake the foundation of government. 

Dover, where the prince confirmed to him the rights Notwithftanding the king’s refufal to fubmit to the 
to Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weftmoreland. homage required of him, they imagined that Henry’s 
He continued a faithful ally to Louis and the barons in influence was now too great; and fearing bad confe- 
their wars with John; and, in 1216, brought a frefh quences to themfelves, they withdrew from York, leav- 
army to their affiftance, when their affairs were almoft ing Henry in full poffeffion of his fon-in-law’s perfon. 
defperate. This once more turned the fcale againft Henry, however, to (how that he deferved all the con¬ 
joint ; but he foon after dying, the Englifli eafily be- fidence which could be repofed in him, publicly declared, 
came reconciled to the government of Henry III. and that he dropped all claim of fuperiority with regard 
the party of Louis dwindled every day, till at laft he to the crown of Scotland, and that he would ever 


was obliged to drop all thoughts of being king of 
England. 

As long as Louis continued in England, Alexander 
proved faithful to his intereft; but, in 1217, he was 
on fuch good terms with Henry as to demand his eld- 
eft fifter, the princefs Joan, for a wife. His requeft 
was granted, and in 1221 he efpoufed the princefs ; 
while his eideft fifter Margery was married to Hubeit 
de Burgh judiciary of England, and his fecond fifter 
to Gilbert earl Marftial, the two greateft fubjefts in 
England. 

As long as the queen of Scotland lived, a perfeft 
harmony fubfifted between the Scots and Englifh : but 
in 1239 queen Joan died without children ; and Alex- 
ander foon after married Mary, the daughter of Egel- 
rand de Coucy, a young and beautiful French lady, by 
whom he had a fon named Alexander, in 1241. From 
this time a coolnefs took place between the two courts, 
and many differences arofe ; but no hoftilities were com¬ 
menced on either fide during the lifetime of Alexander, 
7l who died in 1249 in the 35th year of his reign. 

Alexander Immediately after the death of his father, Alexan- 
411 ._ der Ill. took poffeffion of the throne. He is the firft 

of the Scots kings of whofe coronation we have any 
particular account. We are told, that the ceremony 
was performed by the biflicp of St Andrew’s, who 
girded the king with a military belt, probably as an 
emblem of his temporal jurifdiftion. He then explain¬ 
ed in Latin, and afterwards in Gaelic, the laws and 
oaths relating to the king ; who agreed to and received 
them all with great appearance of joy, as he alfo did 
the benediftion and ceremony of coronation from the 
lame prelate. After the ceremony was performed, a 
Highlander, probably one of thofe who went under the 
denomination of Sannachies , repeated on his knees be¬ 
fore the throne, in his own language, the genealogy of 
Alexander and his anceftors, up to the firft king of 
7 a Scotland. 

Marries In 1250, the king, though no more than ten years 
the daugh- of age, was married to the daughter of Henry, who 
tfr now thought it a proper opportunity to caufe him to do 

England, homage for the whole kingdom of Scotland. But Alex- 


afterwards aft as the father and guardian of his fon-in- 
law ; confirming his affurances by a charter. Yet when 
Alexander returned to Scotland, he found they had 
made a ftrong party againft his Englilh connections. 

They now exclaimed, that Scotland was no better than 73 
a province of England ; and having gained almoft all Is confined 
the nobility over to this opinion, they kept the king with his 
and queen as two ftate-prifoners in the caftle of Edin- fi“ cen h/ 
burgh. Henry had fecret intelligence of thefe pro- fubjeft* 
ceedings; and his queen privately fent a phyfician whom 
(he could truft, to inquire into her daughter’s fituation. 

Having found means of being admitted into the young 
queen’s prefence, (he gave him a mod lamentable ac¬ 
count of her fituation. She faid, that the place of their 
confinement was very unwholefome, in confequence of 
which their health was in imminent danger ; and that 
they had no concern in the affairs of government. Hif- 
torians do not inform us by what means they were re¬ 
duced to this difmal fituation; only in general, that 
the Cummins ufurped the whole power of the ftate. 

Henry did not well know how to aft. If he proceed¬ 
ed at once to violent meafures, he was afraid of the lives 
of his daughter and fon-in-law; and, on the other hand, 
by a more cautious conduft, he left'them expofed to 
the wicked attempts of thofe who kept them in thral¬ 
dom, fome of whom, he very welhknew, had defigns They are 
on the crown itfelf. By advice of the Scots royalifts, f et at liber- 
among whom were the earls of Dunbar, Fife, Strath- ty by Hen- 
erne, Carrie, and Robert de Bruce., Henry affembled his T Y- 
military tenants at York, from whence he himfelf ad¬ 
vanced to Newcaftle, where he publiflied a manifefto, 
difclaiming all defigns againft the peace or independency 
of Scotland ; declaring, that the forces which had been 
collefted at York were defigned to maintain both ; and 
that all he meant was to have an interview with the 
king and queen~~upon the borders. From Newcaftle 
he proceeded to Wark, where he privately difpatched 
the earl of Glocefter, with his favouiite John Manfel, 
and a train of trufty followers, to gain admiffion into 
the caftle of Edinburgh, which was then held by John 
Baliol and Robert de Rofs, noblemen of great influence 
both in England and Scotland. The Earl and Manfel 

gained. 
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Scotland, gained admittance into the caftle in difguife, on pre¬ 
tence of their being tenants to Baliol and Rofs ; and 
their followers obtained accefs on the fame account, 
without any fufpicion, till they were fufficiently nume- 
rous to have mattered the gariifon, had they met with 
any refiftance. The queen immediately informed them 
of the thraldom and tyranny in which fhe had been 
kept; and among other things declared, that the was 
(till a virgin, as her jailors obliged her to keep feparate 
from her huthand. The Englilh, being matters of the 
cattle, ordered a bed to be prepared that very night for 
the king and queen; and Henry, hearing of the fuc- 
cel's of his party, fent a fafe-condudt for the royal pair 
to meet him at Alnwick. Robert de llofs was fum- 
moned by Henry to anfwer for his conduit; but throw¬ 
ing himfelf at the king’s feet, he was punilhed only by 
the fequeftration of his ettate, as was John Baliol by a 
heavy tine, which the king of England referved entire¬ 
ly to his own ufe. 

Alexander and his queen were attended to Alnwick 
by the heads of their party; and when they arrived, 
it was agreed that Henry fhould ait as his fon-in-law’s 
guardian ; in confequence of which, feveral regulations 
were made in order to fupprefs the exorbitant power 
of the Cummins. That ambitious family, however, 
were all this time privately ftrengthening their party 
in Scotland, though they outwardly appeared fatisfied 
with the arrangements which had been made. This 
rendered Alexander fecure ; fa that, being off his guard, 
he was furprifed when afleep in the caftle of Kinrofs 
by the earl of Menteith, who carried him to Stirling. 
The Cummins were joined in this treafon by Sir Hugh 
de Abernethy, Sir David Lochore, and Sir Hugh de 
Barclay ; and, in the mean time, the whole nation was 
thrown into the utmoft confufion. The great feal was 
■forcibly taken from Robert Stuterville, fubftitute to the 
chancellor the bilhop of Dunkeld ; the eftates of the 
royalifts were plundered ; and even the churches were 
not fpared. The king at laft was delivered by the 
death of the earl of Menteith, who is faid to have been 
poifoned by his wife, in order to gratify her paflion for 
a young Englilh gentleman named John Ri/J/U. This 
charge, however, was never proved ; but it is certain 
that the earl died at a jundure very critical for Scot¬ 
land, and that his death difconcerted all the fchemes of 
his party, which never afterwards could make head 
agaiuft the royalifts. 

Alexander being thus reftored to the exercife of re¬ 
gal authority, a died with great wifdom and modera¬ 
tion. He pardoned the Cummins and their adherents, 
upon their fubmitting to his authority ; after which, 
he applied himfelf to the regulation of his other af¬ 
fairs: but a ftorm was now teady to break upon him 
from another quarter. We have already feen, that the 
ufurper Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm Canmore, had 
engaged to deliver up the illes of Orkney and Shet¬ 
land to the king of Norway, for affifting him in ma¬ 
king good his pretenfions to the crown of Scotland. 
Haquin, the king of Norway, at this time alleged, 
that thefe engagements extended to the delivering up 
the iflands of Bute, Arran, and others in the Frith of 
Clyde, as belonging to the Ebudae or Weftern iiles ; 
and as Alexander did not think proper to comply with 
thefe demands, the Norwegian monarch appeared with 
a fleet of 160 fail, having on board 20,000 troops, 
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Defeats th j 
Norwe¬ 
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who landed and took the caftle of Air. Alexander im- Scotland, 
mediately difpatched ambaffadors to enter into a treaty 
with Haquin ; but the latter, flufhed with fuccefs, would 
hearken to no terms. He made himfelf mafter of the 
ifles of Bute and Arran ; after which he parted over to 
Cunningham. Alexander, prepared to oppofe him, 
divided his army into three bodies. The firit was com¬ 
manded by Alexander high fteward of Scotland (the 
great grandfather of Robert II.) and confifted of 
the Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and Galloway men. The 
fecond was compofed of the inhabitants of Lothian-, 

Fife, Merfe, Berwick, and Stirling, under the command 
of Patrick earl of Dunbar. The king himfelf led the 
centre, which confifted of the inhabitants of Perth- 
Ihire, Angus, Mearns, and the northern counties.— 

Haquin, who was an excellent commander, difpofed 
his men in order of battle, and the engagement began 
at a place called Largs. Both parties fought with 
great refolution ; but at laft the Norwegians were de¬ 
feated with dreadful (laughter, no fewer than 16,000 
of them being killed on the fpot. The remainder ef- 
caped to their (hips ; which v/ere fo completely wreck¬ 
ed the day after, that Haquin could fcarce find a veifel 
to carry him with a few friends to Orkney, where he 
foon after died of grief. 

In confequence of this vidtory, Owen or John king 
of the ifland of Man fubmitted to Alexander ; and his 
example was followed by feveral other princes of the 
iflands belonging to the Norwegians. Haquin’s fon» 

Magnus, a wife and learned prince, foon after arrived 
in Scotland with frelh reinforcements, and propofed a 
treaty: but Alexander, inftead of liftening to an ac¬ 
commodation, fent the earls of Buchan and Murray, 
with Allen the chamberlain, and a confiderable body 
of men, to the weftern iflands, where they put to the 
fword fome of the inhabitants, and hanged their chiefs 
for having encouraged the Norwegian invafton. In 
the mean time, Magnus returned to Norway ; where a 
treaty was at laft concluded between him and Alexan¬ 
der. By this Magnus renounced all right to the con- 
tefted iflands ; Alexander at the fame time confenting 77 
to pay him 1000 merks of filver in the fpace of two Regains 
years, and 100 yearly ever after, as an acknowledge- the 
ment for thefe iflands. To cement the friendlhip more 
firmly, a marriage was concluded between Margaret 
the daughter of Alexander, and Eric the Ion and heir 
of Magnus, who was alfo a child ; and, fome years af¬ 
ter, when the parties were of proper age, the marriage 
was confummated. 

From this time to the acceffion of Edward I. of 
England, we find nothing remarkable in the hiftory of 
Scotland. That prince, however, proved a more cruel 
enemy to that country than it had ever experienced. 

Alexander was prefent at the coronation of Edward, 
who was then newly arrived from the Holy Land, 
where he had been on a crufade. Soon after this Alex¬ 
ander paid him homage for his Englilh eftates ; par¬ 
ticularly for the lands and lordfhip of Penrith and 
others, which Henry had given him along with his 
daughter. He proved an excellent ally to Edward in 
his wars againft the French ; and the latter parted .1 
charter, by which he acknowledged that the fer vices 
of the king of Scotland in thole wais were not in con¬ 
fequence of his holding lands in England, but as an ally 
to his crown. Even at this time, however, Edward 
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Scotland, had'formed adefign on-the liberties of that kingdom; 

for in the charter juft'mentioned, he inferted a falvo, 
DeGgne of acknowledging the fuperiority, by which he referved 
Edward I. his right to the homage of the kingdom of Scotland, 
sgamft ttie when it ihould be claimed by him or his heirs. The 
Scotl^d*^ k’rfhop Norwich fuggefted this faivo : .and this was 
cot an . t j le rea f ou w jjy Alexander would not perform the ho¬ 
mage in petfon, but left it to be performed by Robert 
Bruce earl of Carrie ; Alexander Handing by, and ex- 
prefsly declaring, that it was only paid for the lands he 
held in England.—No afts of hoftility, however, took 
place during the lifetime of Alexander, who was killed 
on the 1.9th of March 1285, in the 45th year of his 
age, by his horfe rulhing down the black rock near 
Kinghorn as he was hunting. 

Both before and after the death of Alexander, the 
great fubjefts of Scotland feemed to have been fenftble 
of Edward’s ambitious defigns. On the marriage of 
Margaret with Eric prince of Norway, the ftates of 
Scotland paffed an a<ft obliging themfelves to receive 
her and her heirs, as queen and fovereigns of Scotland. 
Edward at that time was in no condition to oppole 
this mealure, in which the Scots were unanimous; and 
therefore contented himfelf with forming factions among 
the leading men of the country. Under pretence of 
refuming the crofs, he renewed his intrigues at the 
court of Rome, and demanded leave from the pope to 
collect the tenths in Scotland ; but his holinefs replied, 
that he could make no fuch grant without the confent 
of the government of Scotland. On the death of Mar¬ 
garet queen of Norway, her daughter, in confequence 
of the aft abovementioned, was recognized by the 
ftates as queen of Scotland. As (he was then but two 
years old, they came to a refolution of excluding from 
all ftiare in the government, not only Edward I. but 
their queen’s father ; and they accordingly eftablilhed a 
regency from among their own number, confiding of 
the fix following noblemen; viz. Robert Wifhart bi- 
lhop of Glafgow, Sir James Cummin of Badenocb, 
feniof, James lord high fteward of Scotland, who were 
to have the fuperintendency of all that part of Scot¬ 
land which lay to the fouth of the Forth ; William 
Fraier biftiop of St Andrews, Duncan M‘Duff earl of 
Fife, and Alexander Cummin earl of Buchan, who 
were to have the direftion of all affairs to the north of 
the fame river.—With thefe arrangements Eric was ex¬ 
ceedingly difpleafed, as coniidering himfelf as the only 
rightful guardian of his own child. He therefore, culti¬ 
vated a good correfpondence with Edward, from whom 
he had received confiderable pecuniary favours; and 
perceiving that the ftates of Scotland were unanimous 
in excluding all foreigners from the management of their 
concerns, he fell in with the views of the king of Eng¬ 
land, and named commiffioners to treat with thole of 
79 Edward upon the Scots affairs. Thefe negociations 
Treaty of terminated in a treaty of marriage between the queen 
marriage of g cot l an d an d Edward prince of Wales, young as 
*>-«» they both were. This alarmed the ftates of Scotland, 
queen of 8 who refolved not to fuffer their queen to be difpofed 
Scotland of without their confent. It was therefore agreed by 
and the the commiffioners on both fides, to acquaint them with 
prince of the re f u ] t 0 f t heir conferences, and to demand that a 
Walcs ' deputation ftvmld be fent up for fettling the regency 
of Scotland, or, in other words, for putting the fove- 
reign power into the hands of the two kings. As the 


two parties, however, were within the prohibited de- Scotland, 
grees of confanguinity, being firft coufms, a difpenfa- 
tion was applied for to Popes Boniface, who granted it 
on condition that the peers of Scotland confented to 
the match. 

Though the Scots nobility were very much againft 
this match, they could not refufe their confent to it 
when propofed by the father and grand-uncle of their 
young queen. They therefore appointed the bilhops 
of St Andrew’s and Glafgow,. with Robert Bruce lord 
of Annandale, and John Cummin, to attend as their de«- 
puties, but with a falvo to all the liberties and honours 
of the realm of Scotland ; to which Edward agreed- 
Thefe deputies met at Salilbury with thole of England 
and Norway; and it was at laft agreed, x. That the 
young queen Ihould be fent from Norway (free of 
all marriage-engagements) into England or Scotland. 

2. That if the queen came to England, (he Ihould be at 
liberty to repair to Scotland as foon as the diftraftions 
of that kingdom Ihould be fettled : that fhe Ihould, on 
her arrival in her own dominions, be free of all matri¬ 
monial contrafts ; but that the Scots Ihould engage not 
to difpofe of her in marriage without her father or Ed¬ 
ward’s confent. 3. The Scots deputies promifed to 
give fuch fecurity as the Norwegian commiffioners Ihould 
require, that the tranquillity of the nation Ihould be 
fettled before her arrival. 4. That the commiffioners 
of Scotland and Norway, joined with commiffioners 
from England, Ihould remove fuch regents and offi¬ 
cers of ftate in Scotland as Ihould be fufpefted of dif- 
affeftion, and place others in their Head. If the Scots 
and Norwegian commiffioners Ihould difagree on that 
or any other head relating to the government of Scot¬ 
land, the decifion was to be left to the arbitration of 
Englilh commiffioners. 

The party of Edward was now fo ftrong in Scot¬ 
land, that no oppofition was made to the late agree¬ 
ment, in a parliament held at Brechin to deliberate upon 
the fettlement of the kingdom. It is uncertain whe¬ 
ther he communicated in form to the Scottifh parlia¬ 
ment the pope’s difpenfation for the marriage : but rooft 
probably he did not; as, in a letter written to him by 
the ftates of Scotland, they mention this as a matter 
they heard by report. On the whole, however, they 
highly approved of the marriage, upon certain condi¬ 
tions to which Edward was previbufiy to agree; but 
the latter, without waiting to perform any conditions, 
immediately fent for the young queen from Norway. 

This exceedingly difpleafed Eric, who was by no means 
inclined to put his daughter into the hands of a prince 
whofe fincerity he fufpefted, and therefore ftiifted off 
the departure of the princefs till he Ihould hear farther 
from Scotland. Edward, alarmed at this, had again 
recourfe to negociation ; and ten articles were at laft 
drawn up, in which the Scots took all imaginable pre¬ 
cautions for the fafety and independency of their coun¬ 
try. Thefe articles were ratified by Edward on the 
28th of Auguft 1289 ; yet, even after the affair of the 
marriage was fully fettled, he loft no time in procuring 
as ftrong a party as he could. At the head of theie 
were the biftiop of St Andrew’s and John Baliol. That 
prelate, while he was in England, was highly careffed 
by Edward, from whom he had great expeftations of 
preferment; and Baliol, having great eftates in Eng¬ 
land, confidered the latter as his fovereign. The bi- 
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fhop, on his return to Scotland, adled as a fpy for Ed¬ 
ward, and carried on with him a fecret correfpondence, 
informing him of all public tranfadfions. It appears 
from this correfpondence, that the Scots were far from 
being unanimous as to the marriage. Bruce earl of 
Annandale fufpedted, for fome reafon or other, that the 
young queen was dead; and, foon after Michaelmas 
1290, affembled a body of forces, and was joined by 
the earl of Mar and Athol. Intelligence of thefe com? 
motions was carried to Edward by Baliol; and the bi- 
fhop ©f St Andrew’s advifed Edward, in cafe the re¬ 
port of the queen’s death fhould prove true, to march a 
body of troops towards Scotland, in order to fecurefuch 
a fuccelfor as he thought proper. 

Edward, in the mean time, confented to allow am- 
bafladors to be fent from Scotland to bring over the 
young queen ; previous to which, he appointed the bi- 
Ihop of Durham to be lieutenant in Scotland for the 
queen and her future hufband ; and all the officers there, 
both civil and military, obliged themfelves to furrender 
their employments and fortrefles to the king and queen 
(that is, to Edward) immediately on their arrival in 
Scotland. But while the mod magnificent preparations 
were making for the reception, of the young queen, cer¬ 
tain intelligence of her death was received ; but it is not 
certainly known whether this event happened before the 
arrival of the ambaffadors in Norway or after her de¬ 
parture from that country. 

The Scots were thrown into the utmoft confterna- 
tion by the news of their queen’s death ; while, on the 
other hand, Edward was as well prepared as if he had 
known what was to happen. The ftate of Scotland 
at this time indeed was to the lad degree deplorable. 
The adl of fucceffion eftabliffied by the late king had 
no farther operation, being determined by the death of 
the queen; and fince the crown was rendered heredi¬ 
tary, there was no precedent by which it could be fet¬ 
tled. The Scots, in general, however, turned their 
eyes upon the pofterity of David earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to the two kings Malcolm the Maiden and his 
fucceffor William, both of whom died without lawful 
ifliie. The earl had three daughters. Margaret, the 
eldeft, was married to Allan lord of Galloway ; the on¬ 
ly iflue of which marriage was Derverguill wife to John 
Baliol, who had afon of the fame name, a competitor 


for the crown. The fecond daughter, Ifabell j, was 
married to Robert Bruce ; and their fon Robert was 
a candidate likewife. The third daughter, Ada, had 
been married to Henry Haftings, an Englifh noble¬ 
man, and predeceflbr to the prefect earl of Hunting¬ 
don. John Haftings, the fon of this marriage, was a 
third competitor ; but as his claim was confefledly the 
worft of the three, he only put in for a third of the 
kingdom, on the principle that his mother was joint- 
heir with her two fillers (c). Several other cla mant 
now ftarted up. Florence earl of Holland pretended 
to the crown of Scotland in right of his great grand¬ 
mother Ada, the eldeft lawful filler of William, fome- 
time king; as did Robert de Pynkeney, in the right 
alfo of his great grandmother Marjory, fecond filler of 
the fame king William. Patrick Gallightly was the 
fon of Henry Gallightly, a baftard of William ; Wil¬ 
liam de Rofs was defeended of Ifabel; Patrick earl of 
March, of Ilda or Ada ; and William de Vefci, of Mar¬ 
jory ; who were three natural daughters of king Wil¬ 
liam. Roger de Mandeville, defeended from Aufrie, 
another natural daughter of William, aU'o put in his 
claim ; but the right of Nicolas de Soulis, if baftardy 
could give a right, was better than the former. His 
grandmother Marjory, the wife of Alim le Huiffier, 
was a natural daugher of Alexander II. and confe- 
quently filler to Alexander III. John Cummin lord 
of Badenoch derived his claim from a more remote 
fource, viz. Donald Bane, who ufurped the crown 
about 200 years before this time; but he was willing 
to relign his preventions in favour of John Baliol. 
The latter indeed had furely the bell right; and, had 
the fucceffion been regulated as it is in all hereditary 
kingdoms at this day, he would undoubtedly have car¬ 
ried it. Bruce and Haftings, however, pleaded that 
they were preferable, not only to John Baliol, the 
grandchild of Margaret, but alfo to Derverguill her 
daughter and his mother, for the following reafon. 
Derverguill and they were equally related to their grand¬ 
father earl David : fhe was indeed the daughter of his 
eldeft daughter; but ffie was a woman, they were men ; 
and, laid they, the male in the fame degree ought to 
fucceed to fovereignties, in their own nature impartible, 
preferable to the female. 

Notwithftanding this number of candidates, how¬ 
ever, 


(c) The pedigree of the three principal competitors will be fully underftood from the following fcheme, 

David I. King of Scots. 


Henry Prince of Scotland. 


David Earl of Huntingdon, fecond fon. 


2. IfabellazrRobert Bruce. 3. Margaret=Allan of Galloway. 


Robert Bruce. John BaliolrsDerverguill. 

Competitor. \ 


3. Ada= Henry de Haftings. 

1 

Henry de Haftings. 


John de Hastings, 
Competitor. 


John Baliol, 
Competitor . 
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Scotland, ever, it was foon perceived, that the claims of all of 
them might be cut off excepting two, viz. Baliol and 
Bruce, of whom the former had the preference with 
refpedt to hereditary right, and the latter as to popu¬ 
larity. Baliol had ftrongly attached himfelf to Ed¬ 
ward’s party ; which being by far the mod powerful in 
Scotland, gave him a decided fuperiority over Bruce. 
The event was, that Edward, by his own party moft 
probably, though, fome fay, by the unanimous voice 
of the Scots parliament, was appointed to decide be¬ 
tween the two competitors. It foon appeared, how¬ 
ever, that Edward had no mind to adjudge the crown 
to any perfon but himfelf; for, in an affembly held at 
Norham on the 10th of May 1291, Brabanzon the 
chief juftice of England informed the members, “ That 
his mafter was come thither in conftderation of the 
Bate of the realm of Scotland, which was then with¬ 
out a king, to meet them, as direct fovereign of that 
kingdom, to do juftice to the claimants of his crown, 
and to eftablilh a folid tranquillity among his people ; 
that it was not his intention to retard juftice, nor to 
ufurp the right of any body, or to infringe the liberties 
of the kingdom of Scotland, but to render to every 
one his due. And to the end this might be done 
with the more eafe, he required the affent of the ftates 
ex abundante , and that they fhould own him as diretdfo¬ 
vereign of the kingdom ; offering, upon that condition, 
to make ufe of their counfels to do what juftice de¬ 
manded.” The deputies were aftoniihed at this decla¬ 
ration, and replied, that they were by no means prepa¬ 
red to decide on Edward’s claim of fuperiority; but 
that Edward ought previoufly to judge the caufe be¬ 
tween the two competitors, and require homage from 
him whom he fliould choofe to be king. Edward 
treated this excufe as trifling, and gave them tillnext 
day to confider of his demand. Accordingly, on that 
day, the affembly was held in Norham church, where 
the deputies from Scotland infilled upon giving no an- 
fwer to Edward’s demands, which could be decided 
only by the whole community ; reprefenting, at the 
fame time, that numbers of the noblemen and prelates 
were abfent, and that they muft have time to know 
their fenfe of the affair. In confequence of this, Ed¬ 
ward gave them a delay of three weeks ; which interval 
he employed in multiplying claimants to the crown 
of Scotland, and in flattering each with hopes, if he 
would acknowledge his fuperiority. But when the af¬ 
fembly met, according to appointment, on the 2d of 
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paid by the Englifh monarchs to the crown of France Scotland.' 
was removed from all relation to the crown of Eng¬ 
land. With regard to the homage paid by William 
king of Scotland to Henry II. of England, it was not 
denied that he performed it for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland : but they pleaded, that it was void of itfelf, 
becaufe it was extorted when William was a prifoner 
to Henry; and they produced Richard I.’s charters, 
which pronounced it to have been compulfive and ini¬ 
quitous. 

But, however urgent thefe reafons of the Scots might 
be, Edward was by no means difpofed to examine into 
their merits. Inftead of this, he clofeted the feveral 
pretenders to the crown ; and having found them all rea^ 
dy to comply with his meafures, he drew up the follow¬ 
ing charter of recognition to be fxgned by them all. 

“ To all who fhall hear this prefent letter. 

“ We Florence earl of Holland, Robert de Bruce The candi 
lord of Annandale, John Baliol lord of Galloway, John dates % n 
Haftings lord of Abergavenny, John Cummin lord 0 f anaffent ’ 
Badenoch, Patrick de Dunbar earl of March, John Vef- 
ci for his father Nicholas Soulis, and William de Rofs, 
greeting in the Lord : 

“ Whereas we intend to purfue our right to the 
kingdom of Scotland; and to declare, challenge, and 
aver the fame before him that hath moft power, ju- 
rifdiftion, and reafon to try it; and the noble prince 
Edward, by the grace of God king of England, &c, 
having informed us, by good and fufKcient reafons, that 
to him belongs the fovereign feigniory of the fame : 

We therefore promife, that we will hold firm and liable 
his adt; and that he fhall enjoy the realm to whom it 
fhall be adjudged before him. In witnefs whereof, we 
have fet our feals to this writing, made and granted at 
Norham, the Tuefday after the Afcenfion, in the year 
cf Grace 1291.” 

Edward then declared, by the mouth of his chan¬ 
cellor, that although, in the difpute which was arifen 
between the feveral claimants, touching the fucceffion 
to the kingdom of Scotland, he adted in quality of fo¬ 
vereign, in order to render juftice to whomfoever it was 
due ; yet he did not thereby mean to exclude himfelf 
from the hereditary right which in his own perfon 
he might have to that crown, and which right he in¬ 
tended to affert and improve when he fhould think 
fit: and the king himfelf repeated this proteftation 
with his own mouth in French. The candidates were 
then feverally called upon by the Englifh chancellor. 


Tune following, they found the place of meeting fur- to know whether they were willing to acknowledge 
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rounded by a numerous army of Englifh. Edward 
had employed the bifhop of Durham to draw up the hi- 
ftorical evidence of his right to the crown of Scot¬ 
land } which has fince been publifhed. In this paper 
mention is made of the fealty and homage performed 
by the kings of Scotland to the Anglo-Saxon kings 
of England; but no fufficient evidence is brought of 
any fuch homage being a (dually performed. As to the 
homage performed by the kings of Scotland from the 
time of William the Conqueror to that of the difpute 
between Bruce and Baliol, the Scots never denied it; 
but they contended, and indeed with juftice, that it 


Edward’s claim of fuperiority over the crown of Scot¬ 
land, and to fubmit to his award in difpofing of the 
fame ; which being anfwered in the affirmative, they 
were then admitted to prove their rights. But this 
was mere matter of form ; for all the force of England 
was then affembled on the borders in order to fupport 
the claims of Edward, and nothing now remained but 
to furnilh him with a fufficient pretence for making ufe 
of it. He obferved, that the Scots were not fo una¬ 
nimous as they ought to be in recognifing his fupe- „ 

riority, and that the fubmiffion, which had been ligned Edward 
by the candidates, was not fufficient to carry it into ex- demands 


was performed for the lands which t hey i held from the ‘«ution S for which reafon he-demanded that all the forts poffeffion 
,crown of England; and they alleged, that it was as m-Scotlanddhoud be put into his poffeffion, that he m.ght “ h a 
Dr removed from any relation to a fealty or homage refign them to the fuccefsful candidate. • Ucel in 

'•erformed for the crown of Scotland, as the homage Though nothing could be more lhameful than a tame s cot i a nd. 
■ l ■ com- 
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compliance with this laft demand of Edward, the re¬ 
gency of Scotland without hefitation yielded to it al- 
fo ; for which they gave the following reafons. “ That 
whereas they (the hates of Scotland) had, with one af- 
fent, already granted that King Edward, as fuperior 
lord of Scotland, fhould give fentence as to their feve- 
ral rights and titles to the crown of Scotland, &c. 
but as the faid king of England cannot put his judge¬ 
ment in full execution to anfwer effeftually without 
the poffeffion or feifin of the faid country and its ca¬ 
ttles ; we will, grant, and affent, that he, as fovereign 
lord thereof, to perform the things aforefaid, fhall have 
feifin of all the lands and cattles in Scotland until right 
be done to the demandants, and to the guardians and 
community of the kingdom of Scotland, to reftore both 
it and its cattles, with all the royalties, dignities, fran- 
chifes, cuftoms, rights, laws, ufages, and poffeffions, 
with their appurtenances, in the fame ftate and condi¬ 
tion they were in when he received them ; faving to the 
king of England the homage of him that fhall be king ; 
fo as they may be reftored within two months after the 
day the rights fhall be determined and affirmed ; and 
that the profits of the nation which fhall be received in 
the mean time fhall be kept in the hands of the cham¬ 
berlain of Scotland that now is, and one to be joined 
with him by the king of England ; fo as the charge of 
the government, cattles, and officers of the realm, may 
be dedufted. In witnefs whereof, &c.” 

For thefe reafons, as it is faid, the regency put into 
the hands of Edward all the forts in the country. Gil¬ 
bert de Umfreville alone, who had the command of the 
cattles of Dundee and Forfar, refufed to deliver them 
up, until he fhould be indemnified by the ftates, and by 
Edward himfelf, from all penalties of treafon of which 
he might afterwards be in danger. 

But though Edward had thus got into his hands the 
whole power of the nation, he did not think proper to 
determine every thing by his own authority. Inftead 
of this he appointed commiffioners, and promifed to 
grant letters-patent declaring that fentence fhould be 
patted in Scotland. It had been all along forefeen that 
the great difpute would be between Bruce and Baliol; 
and though the plea of Cummin was judged frivolous, 
yet he was a man of too much influence to be neglefted, 
and he agreed tacitly to refign it in favour of Ba¬ 
liol. Edward accordingly made him the compliment 
of joining him with Baliol in nominating 40 commif¬ 
fioners. Bruce was to name 40 more ; and the names 
of the 80 were to be given in to Edward in three days; 
after which the king was to add to them 24 of his own 
choofing. The place and time of meeting were left in 
their own option. They unanimoufly pitched upon 
Berwick for the place of meeting ; but as they could 
not agree about the time, Edward appointed the 2d of 
Auguft following. Soon after this, the regents refign- 
ed their commiffions to Edward ; but he returned them, 
with powers to aft in his name ; and he nominated the 
bifhop of Caithnefs to be chancellor of Scotland ; join¬ 
ing in the commiffion with him Walter de Hemonde- 
fham an Englifhman, and one of his own fecretaries. 
Still, however, he met with great difficulties. Many 
of his own great men, particularly the earl of Gloucel- 
ter, were by no means fond of increafing the power of 
the Englifii monarch by the acquifition of Scotland; 
and therefore threw fuch obftacles. in his way, that he 


was again obliged to have recourfe to negociation and Scotian.', 
intrigue, and at laft to delay the meeting until the 2d 
of June in 1292 : but during this interval, that he 
might the better reconcile the Scots to the lofs of their 
liberty, he propofed an union of the two kingdoms; 
and for this he iiTued a writ by virtue of his fuperioiiiy. 

The commiffioners having met on the fecond of June 
1292, ambaffadors for Norway prefented themfelves in 
the affembly, demanding that their matter fhould be 
admitted into the number of the claimants, as father and • 
next heir to the late queen. This demand too was 
admitted by Edward, after the ambaffadors. had ac¬ 
knowledged his fuperiority over Scotland ; after which 
he propofed that the claims of Bruce and Baliol fhould 
be previoufly examined, but without prejudice to thofe. 
of the other competitors. This being agreed to, he 
ordered the commiffioners to examine by what laws 
they ought to proceed in forming their report. The 
difcuffion of this queftion was attended with fuch dif¬ 
ficulty, and the opinions on it were fo various, that 
Edward once more adjourned the affembly to the 12th 
of Oftober following; at which time he required the. 
members to give their opinions on the two following 
points: 1. By what laws and cuftoms they ought to 
proceed to judgment; and, fuppofing there could be 
no law or precedent found in the two kingdoms, in what 
manner ? 2. Whether the kingdom of Scotland ought 
to be taken in the fame view as all other fiefs, and to ■ 
be awarded in the fame manner as earldoms and ba¬ 
ronies ? The commiffioners replied, that Edward ought 
to give juftice conformable to the ufage of the two 
kingdoms ; but that if no certain laws or precedents 
could not be found, he might, by the advice of his great 
men, enaft a new law. In anfwer to the fecond queftion 
they faid, that the fucceffion to the kingdom might be 
awarded in the fame manner as to other eftates and 
great baronies. Upon this, Edward ordered Bruce 
and Baliol to be called before him ; and both of them- 
urged their refpeftive pleas, and anfwers, to the follow¬ 
ing purpofe. s 7- 

Bruce pleaded, 1. That Alexander II. defpairing of of 
heirs of his own body, had declared that he held him to a “ d : 
be the true heir, and offered to prove by the teftimony Baho1, ' 
ofperfons ftill alive, that he declared this with the ad¬ 
vice and in the prefence of the good men of his king¬ 
dom. Alexander III. alfo had declared to thofe with , 
whom he was intimate, that, failing iffue of his own 
body, Bruce was his right heir. The people of Scot¬ 
land had taken an oath for maintaining the fuccef¬ 
fion of the neareft in blood to Alexander III. who 
ought of right to inherit, failing Margaret the Maiden 1 
of Norway and her iffue—Baliol anfwered, that no¬ 
thing could be concluded from the acknowledgment of 
Alexander II. for that he left heirs of his body; but 
made no anfwer to what was faid of the fentiments of- 
Alexander III. and of the oath made by the Scottilh 
nation to maintain the fucceffion of the next of blood. 

2. Bruce pleaded, that the right of reigning ought 
to be-decided according to the natural law, by which t 
kings reign; and not according to any law or ufage 
in force between fubjeft and fubjeft: That, by the 
law of nature, the neareft collateral in blood has a ri^ht 
to the crown ; but that the conftitutions which prevail 
among vaffals, bind not the lord, much lefs the fo¬ 
vereign ; That although in private, inheritances, which 

arc 
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3 ©t’andi are divifible, the eldefl female heir has a certain pre- gree lineally defcended from the eldeft fifter, was pre- Scotland, 

> ro g at ; vej it ; s not fo in a kingdom that is indivifible ; ferable to the nearer in degree ilfuing from the fecond 
there the neareft heir of blood is preferable whenever fifter. In confequence of this, Bruce was excluded 
the fuccelfion opens.—To this Baliol replied, that the from the fucceffion ; upon which he entered a claim for 
claimants were in the court of their lord paramount; one third of the kingdom : but being baffled in this al¬ 
and that he ought to give judgment in this cafe, as in fo, the kingdom of Scotland being determined an indi- 
the cafe of any other tenements, depending on his vifible fee, Edward ordered John Baliol to have feifin 
crown, that is, by the common law and ufage of his of Scotland; with this caveat, however, “ That this 
kingdom, and no other. That by the laws and ufages of judgment fhould not impair his claim to the property of 
England, the eldeft female heir is preferred in the fuc- Scotland.” 89 

ceffion to all inheritances, indivifible as Well as divifible. After fo matiy difgraceful and humiliating concef- Who is 

3. It was urged by Bruce, that the manner of fuc- fions on the part of the Scots, John Baliol was crown- crowned at 
ceffion to the kingdom of Scotland in former times, ed king at Scone on the 30th November 1292 ; and 9c<me ‘ 
made for his claim ; for that the broth'er, as being near- finilhed the ceremony by doing homage to the king of 

eft: in degree, was wont to be preferred to the fon of England. All his fubmiffions, however, could not 
the deceafed king. Thus, when Kenneth Macalpin fatisfy Edivard, as long as the leaft fhadow of indepen- 
' died, his brother Donald was preferred to his fon Con- dence remained to Scotland. A citizen of Berwick 
ftantine, and this was confirmed by feVeral other au- appealed from a fentfence of the Scots judges appointed 
thentic inftances in the hiftory of Scotland. Baliol by Edward, in order to carry his caufe into England, 
anfwered, that if the brother was preferred to the fon But this was oppofed by Baliol, who pleaded a promife 
of the king, the example proved againft Bruce 5 for made by the Englifh monarch, that he fhould “ ob- ^ 
that the f >n, not the brother, was the neareft in degree, ferve the laws and ufages of Scotland, and not with- Haughty 
- He admitted, that after the death of Malcolm III. his draw any caufes from Scotland into his Englifh courts.” behaviour 
brother ufurped the throne; but he contended, that Edward replied, that it belonged to him to hear the of Ed war<J * 
the fon of Malcolm complained to his liege lord the complaints made againft his own minifters ; and con¬ 
king of England, who difpoffeffed the Ufurper, and eluded with afferting his right, not only to try Scots 
placed the fon of Malcolm on the throne ; that after caufes in England, but to fummon the king of Scot- 
the death of that fon the brother of Malcolm III. again land, if neceffary, to appear before him in perfon. Ba- 
ulurped the throne; but the king of England again liol had not fpirit to refill; and therefore figned a 
difpoffeffed him, and raifed Edgar, the fecond fon of moft difgraceful inftrument, by which he declared, that 
Malcolm, to the fovereignty. all the obligations which Edward had come under were 

4. Brfice pleaded, that there are examples in other already fulfilled, and therefore that he difeharged them 

countries, particularly in Spain and Savoy, where the all. - 

fon of the fecond daughter excluded the grandfon of Edward now thought proper to give Baliol fome 
the eldeft daughter. Baliol anfwered, that examples marks of his favour, the moft remarkable of which was 
from foreign countries are of no importance; for that giving him feifin of the Ifle of Man ; but it foon ap- 
according to the laws of England and Scotland, where peared that he intended to exercife his rights of fupe- 
kings reign by fucceffion in the direft line, and earls and riority in the moft provoking manner. The firft in¬ 
barons fucceed in like manner, the iffue of the younger fiance was in the cafe of Malcolm earl of Fife. This 
fifter, although nearer in degree, excludes not the iffue nobleman had two fons, Colban his heir, and another 
of the eldeft fifter, although more remote ; but the fuc- who is conftantly mentioned in hiftory by the family- 
ceffion continues in the diredt line. name of Macduff.—It is faid, that Malcolm put Mac- 

5. Bruce pleaded, that a female ought not to reign, duffin poffeffion of the lands of Reres and Crey. Mal- 
as being incapable of governing : That at the death colm died in 1266 ; Colban his fon, in 1270; Dun- 
of Alexander III. the mother of Baliol was alive ; and can the fon of Colban, in 1288. To this laft earl, hfs 
as fhe could not reign, the kingdom devolved upon him, fon Duncan, an infant, fucceeded. During the non* 
as being the neareft male heir of the blood royal. But age of this Duncan, grand-nephew of Macduff, Wil* 
to this Baliol replied, that Bruce’s argument was in- liam bifhop of St Andrew’s, guardian of the earldom, 
confident with his claim: for that if a female ought difpoffeffed Macduff. He complained to Edward; who 
not to reign, Ifabella the mother of Bruce ought not, having ordered his caufe to be tried, reftored him again 
nor mull Bruce himfelf claim through her. Befides, to poffeffion. Matters were in this ftate when Baliol 
Bruce himfelf had fworn fealty to a female, the maiden held his firft parliament at Scone, 10th February 1292. 

88 of Norway. There Macduff was cited to anfwer for having taken 

Judgment The arguments being thus ftated on both fides, Ed- poffeffion of the lands of Reres and Crey, which were 
given in fa- war ^ demanded an anfwer from the council as to the in poffeffion of the king fince the death of the laft earl 
mer j ts 0 £ t h e competitors. He alfo put the following of Fife, As his defences did not fatisfy the court, he 
queftion to them: By the laws and ufages of both was condemned to imprifonment; butanaftion was re¬ 
kingdoms, does the iffue of the eldeft fifter, though more ferved to him againft Duncan, when he fhould come of 
remote in one degree, exclude the iffue of the fecond age, and againft his heirs. In all this defence, it is 
fifter, though nearer in one degiee ? or ought the near- furprifing that Macduff fhould have omitted his ftrong* 
er in one degree, iffuing from the fee aid fifter, to ex- eft argument, viz. that the regents, by Edward’s au* 
elude the more remote in one degree iffuing from the thority, had put him in poffeffion, and that Baliol had 
eldeft fifter ? To this it was anfwered unanimoully, ratified all things under Edward’s authority. How- 
That by the laws and ufages of both kingdoms, in ever, as foon as he was fet at liberty, he petitioned Ba¬ 
kery heritable fucceffion, the more remote in one de- liol for a rehearing; but this being refufed, he appealed 
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to Edward, who ordered Baiiol to a; 
perfon on the 25th of March 1293 : but as Baiiol did 
not obey this order, he fummoned him again to ap¬ 
pear on the 14th of Odtober. In the mean time the 
Englilh parliament drew up certain Jlandmg orders in 
cafes of appeal from the king of Scots; all of which 
were harlh and captious. One of thefe regulations 
provided, “ that no excufe of abfence fnould ever be 
received either from the appellant, or the king of Scot¬ 
land refpondent; but that the parties might have coun- 
fel if they demanded it.” 

Though Baiiol had not the courage to withftand the 
fecond fummons of Edward, he behaved with confider- 
able refolution at the trial. The caufe of Macduff being 
come on, Edward afked Baiiol what he had to offer in 
his own defence ; to which he replied, “ I am king 
of Scotland. To the complaint of Macduff, or to 
ought elfe refpedting my kingdom, I dare not make 
anfwer without the advice of my people.”—Edward 
affefted furprifc at this refufal, after the fubmiffions 
which Bahol had already made him ; but the latter 
fteadily replied, “ In matters refpedting my kingdom, I 
neither dare nor can anfwer in this place, without the 
advice of my people.” Edward then defired him to 
afk a further adjournment, that he might advife with 
the nation. But Baiiol, perceiving that his doing fo 
would imply an acquiefcence in Edward’s right of re¬ 
quiring his perfonal attendance on the Englilh court c , 
made anfwer, “ That he would neither afk a longer 
day, nor confent to an adjournment.”—It was then re- 
folved by the parliament of England, that the king of 
Scotland had offered no defence ; that he had made 
evafxve and difrefpedfful anfwers: and that he was guil¬ 
ty of manifeft contempt of the court, and of open dif- 
obedience. To make recompenfe to Macduff for his 
imprifonment, he was ordered damages from the king 
of Scots, to be taxed by the court ; and it was alfo 
determined that Edward fhould inquire, according to 
the ufages of the country, whether Macduff recovered 
the tenements in queftion by the judgment of the king’s 
court, and whether he was diipoffelfed by the king of 
Scots. It was alfo refolved, that the three principal 
caftles of Scotland, with the towns wherein they were 
fituated, and the royal jurifdiction thereof, fhould be 
taken into the cuftody of the king, and there remain 
until the king of Scots fhould make fatisfadfion for his 
contempt and difobedience. But, before this judgment 
was publicly intimated, Baiiol addreffed Edward in the 
following words : “ My lord, I am your liege man for 
the kingdom of Scotland ; that, whereof you have late¬ 
ly treated, refpedts my people no lefs than myl'elf: I 
therefore pray you to delay it until I have confulted 
my people, leit I be furprifed through want of ad¬ 
vice : They who are now with me, neither will nor dare 
advife me in abfence of the reft of my kingdom. After 
1 have advifed with them, I will in your firft parliament 
after Ettfter report the refult, and do to you what I 
ought.” 

In confequence of this addrefs, Edward, with confent 
of Macduff, flopped all proceedings till the day after 
the feaft of Trinity 1294. But before this term Ed¬ 
ward was obliged to fufpend all proceedings againft the 
Scots, by a war which broke out with France. In a 
parliament held this year by Edward, the king of Scot¬ 
land appeared, and confented to vield up the whole re- 
Vol. XVI. 
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venues cf his Englifh eftates for three years to miff 
Edward againft his enemy. He was alfo requejled and 
ordered by Edward to extend an embargo laid upon 
the Englifh veffels all over Scotland ; and this embargo 
to endure until the king of England’s further pleafure 
fhould he known. He alfo requefted him to fend fome 
troops for an expedition into Gafcony, and required 
the prefence and aid of feveral of the Scottifh barons 
for the fame purpofe. The Scots, however, eluded the 
commands of Edward, by pretending that they could 
not bring any confiderable force into the field ; and, 
unable to bear in's tyranny any longer, they negociated 
an alliance with Philip king of France. Having af- 
fembled a parliament at Scone, they prevailed upon Ba¬ 
iiol to difmifs all the Englifhmen whom he maintained 
at his court. They then appointed a committee of 
twelve, four bifhops, four earls, and four barons, by 
whofe advice every thing was to be regulated ; and, if 
we may credit the Englifh liiftorians, they watched the 
condudt of Baiiol himfelf, and detained him in a kind 
of honourable captivity. Elowever, they could not pre¬ 
vent him from delivering up the caftles of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, to the bifbop of Carlifle ; in 
whole cuftody they were to remain during the war be¬ 
tween England and France, as a pledge of his alle¬ 
giance. Notwithftanding this, Baiiol concluded the 
alliance with Philip ; by which it was ftipulated, that 
the latter fhould give in marriage the eldeft daughter of 
the count of Anjou to Baliol’s fon ; and it was alfo 
provided, that Baiiol fhoqld not marry again without 
the confent of Philip. The king of Scotland engaged 
to aflift Philip in his wars at his own expence, and with 
his whole power, efpecially if Edward invaded France ; 
and Philip on his part engaged to affift Scotland, in 
cafe of an Englifh invafion, either by making a diver- 
fion, or by fending fuccours. 

Puffed up with the hopes of affiftance from France, 
the Scots invaded Cumberland with a mighty army, 
and laid fiege to Carlifle. The men abandoned the 
place; but the women mounted the walls, and drove 
the aflailants from the attack. Another incurfion into 
Northumberland proved almoft as difgraceful. Their 
whole exploits confifted in burning a nunnery at Lame- 
ley, and a monaftery at Corebridge, though dedicated 
to their patron St Andrew ; but having attempted to 
ftorm the caftle of Harbottle, they were repulfed with 
lofs. In the mean time Edward, with an army equal 
in number to that of the Scots, but much fuperior on 
account of its difcipline, invaded the eaft coaft of Scot¬ 
land. Berwick had either not been delivered according 
to promife, or had been refumed by the Scots, and was 
now defended by a numerous garrifon. Edward affault- 
ed it by fea and land. The fhips which began the at¬ 
tack were all either burnt or difabled ; but Edward 
having led on his army in perfon, took the place by 
ftorm, and cruelly butchered the inhabitants, to the 
number of 8oco, without diftindtion of lex or age. In 
this town there was a building called the Red-hall , 
which certain Flemings poffeffed by the tenure of de¬ 
fending it at all times againft the king of England. 
Thirty of thefe maintained their ground for a whole 
day againft the Englilh army; but at night the build¬ 
ing being fet on fire, all of them perifhed in the flames. 
The fame day the caftle capitulated; the garrifon, ccn- 
fiftir.g of 2000 men, rrmrehed out with all the honours 
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Scotland. of war, after having fwora never to bear arms againft: Though this fcheme of 1 enunciation had been con- Scotland 

98 England. certed feme time before, the declaration was not lent 

Baliol’s re- In the mean time, Baliol, by the advice of his par- to Edward till after the taking of Berwick. The fate 
nuncia ion liament, folemnly and openly renounced his allegiance of Scotland, however, after it, was foon decided. The 
°. 1S11 le * to Edward, fending the following declaration. Earl of March had taken part with Edward, but the 

England! “ niagnificent prince, Edward, by the grace countefs betrayed his caftleof Dunbar into the hands of 

of God, king of England ; John, by the fame grace, the Scots. Edward fent a chofen body of troops to re- 99 
king of Scotland. cover the place. The whole force of Scotland oppofed The acots- 

Whereas you, and others of your kingdom, you them on the heights above Dunbar; but leaving their ,lcfcated at 
not being ignorant, or having caufe of ignorance, by advantageous poft, and pouring down on their enemies ^ un ^ 3r * 
your violeni power, have notorioufly and frequently in confufion, they were difperfed and defeated, 
done grievous and intolerable injuries, contempts, griev- The callle of Dunbar furrendered at difcretion ; that 
ances, and flrange damages againft us, the liberties of Roxburgh followed the fame example; the caftle of 

of our kingdom, and againft God and juftice ; citing Edinburgh furrendered after a fhort liege ; and Stirling 

us, at your pleafure, upon every flight fuggeftion, out was abandoned. The Scots, in the mean time, were 

of our kingdom ; unduly vexing us; feizing our caftles, guilty of the greateft extravagances. During the fhort 

lands, and pofleflions, in your kingdom ; unjuftly, and interval between the. lofs of Ber wick and the defeat at 

for no fault of ours, taking the goods of our fubjedts, Dunbar, an order was made for expelling all the Englifh 

as well by fea as land, and carrying them into your ecclefiaftics who held benefices in England ; all the 

kingdom ;. killing our merchants, and others of our partizans of England, and all neutrals, were declared 

kingdom ; carrying away our fubjedts and imprifoning traitors, and their eftates confifcated. But the great 

them: For the reformation of which things, we fent fucceffes of Edward foon put an end to thefe impotent 100 

our meffengers to you, which remain not only unredreff- adts of fury. Baliol was obliged to implore the mercy Baliol fub-. 

ed, but there is every day an addition of worfe things of the conqueror. Diverted of his royal ornaments, " llts ’ and 

to them ; for now you are come with a great army and bearing a white rod in his hand, he perfoimcd a „°„ S ce pe " 

upon the borders, for the difinheriting us, and the in- mod humiliating penance ; confelling, that by evil and 

habitants of our kingdom ; and, proceeding, have in- falfe counfel, and through his own fimplicity, he had 

humanly committed {laughter, burnings, and violent grievoufly offended his liege lord. He recapitulated 

invafions, as well by fea as land : We not being able to his various tranfgreffions, in concluding an alliance 

fuftain the faid injuries, grievances, and damages any with France while at enmity with England ; in con- 

longer, nor to remain in your fealty or homage, extort- trailing his fon with the niece of the French king ; in 
ed by your violent oppreftion, we reftore them to you, renouncing his fealty; in attacking the Englifh terri- 
for ourfelf, and all the inhabitants of our kingdom, as tories, and in refilling Edward. He acknowledged 
well for the lands we hold of you in your kingdom, as the jullnefs of the Englifh invafion and conqueft ; and 
for your pretended government over us.” therefore he, of his own free confent, refigned Scotland, 

Edward was prefented with this renunciation by the its people, and their homage, to his liege-lord Edward, 
hands of the intrepid Henry abbot of Aberbrothwick ; 2d July 1296. 

and as it was favourable to his political views, he re- The king of England purfued his conquefts, the 
ceived it rather with contempt than anger. “ The barons everywhere crowding in to fwear fealty to him, 101 

foolifh traitor,” faid he to the abbot, “ fince he will and renounce their allegiance with France. His jour- Scotland 
not come to us, we will go to him.” The abbot had ney ended at Elgin, from whence he returned fouth- fubdued. 
been perfuaded by his enemies, of whom he had many ward ; and, as an evidence of his having made an abfo- 
in Scotland, to prefent this letter, in hopes that Ed- lute conqueft of Scotland, he carried off from Scone 
ward would have put him to death ; but he had ad- the wooden chair in which the kings were wont to be 
drefs enough to efcape fafe out of his hands, without crowned. This chair had for its bottom the fatal ftone 
receiving any other anfwer. regarded as the national palladium (d). Some of the 

charters 


(d) “ This ftone is thus deferibed by W. Hemingford, T. i. p. 37. “ Apud monafterium de Scone pofttus 

erat lapis pergrandis in ecclefia Dei, juxta magnum altare, cor.cavus quidem admodum rotunda cathedra confeftus, 
in quo fiituri reges loco quart coronationis ponebantur ex more. Rege itaque novo in lapide pofito, milfarum 
folemnia incepta peragunttvr, et prseterquam in elevatione facri dominici corporis, femper lapidatus, manfit.” 
And again, T. i. p. 100. “ In redeundo per Scone, prsecepit tolli et Londoniis caiiari, lapidem ilium, in quo, ut 
fupra didtum eft, Reges Scotorum folebant poni loco coronationis fuse et hoc in fignum regni conquejli et refgnuti” 
Walfingham mentions the ufe to which Edward put this ftone: “ Ad Weftmonafterium tranftulit ilium, jubens 
inde fieri celebrantium cathedram facerdotum.” This account of the fatal Jlone is here tranferibed, that it may 
be compared with the appearance of the ftone that now bears its name at Weftminfter. 

Fordun has preferved the ancient rhymes concerning it; L. xi. c. 25. 

“ Hie rex fic totam Scotiam fecit fibi notam,, 

Qui fine menfura tulit inde jocalia plura, 

Et pariter lapidem, Scotorum quern fore fedem 
Regum decrevit fatum ; quod fic inolevir, 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem” 


This 
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G otland, charters belonging to the abbey'were carried off, and 
the feals torn from others : “ which,” fays Lord Hailes, 
“ is the only veil-vouched example which I have found 
of any outrage on private property committed by Ed¬ 
ward's army. It is mentioned in a charter of Robert I. 
and we may be allured that the outrage was not dimi- 
nilhed >n the relation.” 

On the 28th of Augull 1296, Edward held a par¬ 
liament at Berwick, where he received the fealty of 
the clergy and laity of Scotland. It is faid, that 
while the Englifh monarch was employed in the conqueft 
of Scotland, he had promifed the fovereignty to Robert 
Bruce, lord of Annandale, in order to fecure his fideli¬ 
ty ; but being put in mind of his promife, he anfwer- 
ed, “ Have I no other bufinefs but to conquer king¬ 
doms for you?” Bruce liiently retired, and palled his 
days in obfeurity. Among thofe who profelfed their 
allegiance at this parliament was Robert Bruce the 
younger, earl of Carrick. After this, Edward took 
the molt effectual methods of fecuring his new con- 
quefi. He ordered the eftates of the clergy to be re- 
fiored ; and having received the fealty of the widows 
of many of the Scottifh barons, he put them in poffef- 
fion of their jointure-lands, and even made a decent 
provifion for the wives of many of his prifoners. Yet, 
though in every thing he behaved with great modera¬ 
tion towards the Scots, he committed the government 
of certain diftrifh, and of the chief caftles in the fouth 
of Scotland, to his Engliih fubjeCfs, of whofe fidelity 
and vigilance lie thought himfelf affured. In order to 
conciliate the affe&ions of the clergy, he granted to 
the Scottilh bifhops, for ever, the privilege of bequea¬ 
thing their effects by will, in the fame manner as that 
privilege was enjoyed by the archbifhops and bifhops of 
England. In honour of the “ glorious Confelfor St 
Cuthbert,” he gave to the monks of Durham an annual 
penlion of 40 pounds, payable out of the revenues of 
Scotland, by the tenure of maintaining, before the 
lbrine of the faint, two wax-tapers of 20 pounds weight 
each, and of diftributing twice a-year one penny each 
to 3000 indigent perfons. At lafi, having fettled every 
thing, as he thought, in tranquillity, he departed for 
England, with all the pride of a conqueror. 

New Uif- The tranquillity eftablilhed by Edward, however, was 
tuibances of fiiort duration. The government of Scotland at that 
time required many qualities which Edward’s vicege¬ 
rents had not. Warrenne, earl of Surry, who had been 
appointed governor, took up his abode in England, on 
pretence of recovering his health. Creflingham, the 
treafurer, was a voluptuous, proud, andfelfilh ecclefiaf- 
tic ; while Ormelby the judiciary was hated for his fe- 
verity. Under thefe officers the adminilfration of Ed¬ 
ward became more and more feeble; bands of robbers 
inieded the highways, and the Englifh government was 
univerfally defpifed. At this critical moment arofe Sir 
. I0 .l William Wallace, the hero fo much celebrated in Scot- 
iiam\val t '^ 1 fables, and by which indeed his real exploits are fo 
j ace _ much obfeured, that it is difficult to give an authentic 
relation of them. The mod probable account is, that 
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he was the younger fon of a gentleman (Wallace of .s.o-.lei!. 
Ellciflie) in the neighbourhood of Paifley. Having 
been outlawed for fome offence (generally fiippofed to 
have been the killing of an Englilhman), he aflociated 
with a few companions, of fortunes equally defperate 
with his own. Wallace himfelf was endowed with 
great drength and courage, and an adtive and ambitious 
lpirit; and by his affability, eloquence, and vifdom, he 
maintained an authority over the rude and undifeiplined 
multitudes who flocked to his flandard. In May 1297, 
he began to infefl the Englifh quarters; and being fuc- 
cefsful in his predatory incurfions, his party became 
more numerous, and he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas. With their united forces, thefe two allies 
attempted to furprife Ormefby the judiciary, while he 
held his courts at Scone ; but he laved himfelf by a 
precipitate flight. After this the Scots roved over the 
whole country, affaulted caftles, and maffacred the 
Englifh. Their party was joined by many perfons of 
rank; among whom were Robert Wifheart bifhop of 
Glafgow, the Steward of Scotland and his brother 
Alexander de Lindfay, Sir Richard Lundin, and Sir 
Andrew Moray of Bothwell. Young Bruce would 
have been a vaft acceffion to the party ; for he pofTeffed 
all Carrick and Annandale, fo that his territories reach¬ 
ed from the frith of Clyde to Solway. But the war¬ 
dens of the weftern marches, of England fufpeCted his 
fidelity, and fummoned him to Carlifle. He obeyed, 
and made oath on the confecrated hoft, and on the 
fword of Becket, to be faithful and vigilant in the caufe 
of Edward ; and to prove his fincerity he invaded with 
fire and fword the eftate of Sir William Douglas, and 
carried off his wife and children. However, he inftant- 
ly repented of what he had done : “ I truft (faid he), 
that the pope will abfolve me from an extorted oath 
on which he abandoned Edward and joined the Scot¬ 
tifh army. 

All this time Edward was in France, not in theleafl 
fufpedting an infurreCtion among people whom he ima¬ 
gined he had thoroughly fubdued. As foon as he re¬ 
ceived the intelligence, he ordered the earl of Surry to 
fupprefs the rebels; but he declining the command of 
the army himfelf on account of his health, refigned it IQ/f 
to his nephew, Lord Henry Percy. A great army, Diffenfions 
fome fay no fewer than 40,000 men, was now affembled, of the 
with which Percy marched againft the Scots. He Scot-, 
found them encamped at Irwin, with a lake in their 
front, and their flanks fecured by entrenchments, fo 
that they could not be attacked without the utmoft 
danger. The' Scots, however, ruined every thing by 
their diffenfions. Wallace was envied on account of his 
accomplifhments, which had raffed his reputation above 
the other officers, whofe birth and circumftances were 
higher than his. His companions accordingly became 
jealous, and began to fuggeft, that an oppoikion to the 
Englifh could only be productive of farther national de- 
ftruCtion. Sir Richard Lundin, an officer cf great rank, 
formed a party againft Wallace, and went over to Ed¬ 
ward with all his followers. He attempted to juitffy 

5 B 2 his 


This was the ftone which Gathelus lent from Spain with his fon when he invaded Ireland, which king Fergus 
won in Ireland, brought over with him, and placed at Scone. As themoft proper authority for a ftory of this 
nature, fee AJs of Hr IVdlhru IVallace, ly Blind Harry, B. i. c. a. 
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bis treachery, by faying, “ I ■will remain no longer of the caftle of Dundee, he was informed that the Eng- Scotland, 
a party that is at variance with itfelf without confi- lifli army approached Stirling. Wallace, having char- 
dering that he himfelf, and his party, were partly the ged the citizens of Dundee, under the pain of death, to 
occafion of that variance. Other leaders entered into continue the blockade of the caftle, haftened with all 
a negocialion with the Englifh. Bruce, the Steward his troops to guard the important pad’age of the Forth ; 
and his brother Alexander de Lindefay, and Sir Wil- and encamped behind a rifing ground in the neighbour- 
liam Douglas, acknowledged their offences, and made hood of the abbey of Cambufkerinetb. Brian Fitz-Al- 
fuhmiffions to Edward for themfelves and their adhe- lan had been appointed governor of Scotland by Ed- 
rents. ward ; but Warenne, who waited the arrival of his fuc- 

This fcandalous treaty feems to have been negociated ceflor, remained with the army. Imagining that Wal- 
by the bifhop of Glafgow, and their recantation is re- lace might be induced by fair means to lay down his 
corded in the following words.—“Be it known to all arms, he difpatched two friars to the Scottifh camp, 
men : Whereas we, with the commons of our country, w ith terms of capitulation. “ Return,” faid Wallace, 
did rife in arms againft our lord Edward, and againft “ and tell your mafters, that we came not here to treat 
his peace, in his territories of Scotland and Galloway, but to affert our right, and to fet Scotland free. Let I0 7 
did burn, flay, and commit divers robberies ; we there- them advance, they will find us prepared.” The Eng- Gives the 
fore, in our own name, and in the name of all our ad- lifh, provoked at this anfwer, demanded impatiently to Engliiha 
herents, agree to make every reparation and atonement be led on to battle. Sir Richard Lundinremonftrated 
that fhall be required by our fovereign lord ; referving again!! the abfurdity of making a numerous army pafs Stirling 1 " 
always what is contained in a writing which we have by a long narrow bridge in prefence of the enemy. He 
procured from Sir Henry Percy and Sir Robert Clif- told them, that the Scots would attack them before 
ford, commanders of the Englifh forces ; at Irvine, they could form on the plain to the north of the bridge, 

9th July 1297.” To this inftrument was fubjoined, and thus certainly defeat them : at the fame time he of- 
“ Efcrit a Sire Willaume the meaning of which lord fered to fhow them a ford, which having crofted with 
Hailes fuppofes to be, that the barons had notified to 500 horfe, and a chofen detachment of infantry, he pro- 
Sir William Wallace their having made terms of accom- pofed to come round upon the rear of the enemy, and 
modation for themfelves and their party. by this diverfion facilitate the operations of the main 

Edward accepted the fubmiffion of the Scottifh ba- body. But this propofal being rejefted, the Englifh 
Tons who had been in arms, and granted liberty to thofe army began to pafs over; which was no fooner percei ved 
whom he had made prifoners in the courfe of the former by Wallace, than he ruflied down upon them, and 
year, on condition that they fhould ferve him in his wars broke them in a moment. Creflingham the treafurer 
againft France. The inconflancy of Bruce, however, was killed, and many thoufands were flam on the field, 
was fo great, that acknowledgments of fubmiffion or or drowned in their flight. The lofs of the Scots would 
oaths of fealty were not thought fufficiently binding on have been inconfiderable, had it not been for that of Sir 
him ; for which reafon the bifhop of Glafgow, the Stew- Andrew Moray, the intimate friend and companion of 
ard, and Alexander de Lindefay, became fureties for Wallace, who was mortally wounded in the engagement, 
his loyalty and good behaviour, until he fhould deliver The Scots are faid to have treated the dead body of 
his daughter Marjory as an hoftage. Creflingham with the utmoft indignity ; to have flead 

Wallace alone refufed to be concerned in tliefe fhame- him, and cut his fkin into pieces, which they divided 
ful fubmiffions ; and, with a few refolute followers, re- among themfelves ; while others tell us, they ufed it for 
folved to fubmit to every calamity rather than give up making girths, and faddles. 

the liberty of his country. The barons had undertaken The viftory at Stirling was followed by the fnrren- 
to procure his fubmiffion as well as their own ; but find- der of Dundee caftle, and other places of ftrength in 
ing that to be impoffible, the bifhop of Glafgow and Sir Scotland ; at the fame time the Scots took pofleffion of 
WilliamDouglas voluntarily furrendered themfelves pri- Berwick, which the Englifh had evacuated. But as a 
foners to the Englifh. Edward, however, afcribed this famine now took place in Scotland by the bad feafons 
voluntary furrender, not to any honourable motive, but and miferies of war, Wallace marched with his whole 
to treachery. He alferted, that Wifheart repaired to army into England, that he might in feme meafure re- 
the caftle of Roxburgh under pretence of yielding him- lieve the neceffities of his countrymen by plundering 
felf up, but with the concealed purpofe of forming a the enemy. This expedition lafted three weeks, during 
confpiracy in order to betray that caftle to the Scots; which time the whole traff of country from Cocker- 
and in proof of this, Edward appealed to intercepted mouth and Carlifle to the gates of Newcaftle was laid 
letters of Wifheart. On the other hand, Wallace, af- wafte with all the fury of revenge and rapacity ; though 
eribing the bifhop’s conduit to traiterous puflllanimity, Wallace endeavoured as far as poffible, to reprefs the 
plundered his houfe, and carried off his family captives, licentioufnefs of his foldiers. 

Immediately after the defection of the barons at In 1298, Wallace affumed the title of “Governor 
Irvine, vV allace with his band of determined followers of Scotland, in name of king John, and by confent 

attacked the rear of the Englifh army, and plundered of the Scottifh nation ;” but in what manner this 

their baggage; but was obliged to retire, with the office was obtained, is now in a great meafure unknown, 
lofs of 1000 men. He then found himfelf deferted by In a parliament which he convoked at Perth, he was 

almoft all the men of eminence and property. His ar- confirmed in his authority ; and under this title he con- 

xny, however, increafed confiderably by the acceffion of ferred the conftabulary of Dundee on Alexander fur- 
numbers of inferior rank, and he again began to aft on named Skrimgeour and his heirs, on account ofhis faith- 
■ihc offenfive. While he-employed himfelf in hefieging ful aidin bearing,the royal ftandard of Scotland. This- 

. grant. 
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Scotland, grant is laid to have been made with the confent and ap- 
probation of the Scottilh nobility, 29th March 129S. 
Tealoufy Fr° m this period, however, we may date the very great 
between jealoufy which took place between Wallace and the no- 
Wallace bles who pretended to be of his party. His elevation 
and the wounded their pride ; his great l'ervices reproached their 
barons. ina&ivity in the public caufe ; and thus the counfels of 
Scotland were perplexed with diftruft and envy, when 
almofl its very exillence depended on unanimity. 

In June 1298, Edward, who had all this time been 
in Flanders, returned to England, and fummoned the 
Scottifli barons, under pain of rebellion, to attend him 
in parliament; and, on their difobeying his fummons, 
he advanced with his army towards Scotland. His 
main force, commanded by himfelf, affembled at Ber¬ 
wick ; but a body of troops, under the earl of Pem¬ 
broke, having landed in the north of Fife, were de- 
i°9 feated with great lofs by Wallace, on the 12th of June. 
r ^ e f ame month Edward invaded Scotland by the way 
vfdedby of the eaftern borders. No place refilled him except 
Edward, the caftlc of Dirleton. After a refolute defence, it fur- 
rendeied to Anthony Beck, bifhop of Durham. 

Meanwhile the Scots were aflembling all their ftrength 
in the interior part of the country. Few barons of emi¬ 
nence repaired to the national ftandard. They whofe 
names are recorded, were John Comyn of Badenoch, 
the younger ; Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, brother to 
The Steward; Sir John Graham of Abercorn ; and 
Macduff, the grand-uncle of the young earl of Fife.— 
Robert Bruce again acceded to the Scottilh party ; and 
with his followers guarded the important caltle of Air, 
which kept the communication open with Galloway, 
Argylefliire, and the ifles. 

The aim of Edward was to penetrate into the weft, 
and there to terminate the war. He appointed a fleet, 
with provifions, to proceed to the frith of Clyde, and 
await his arrival in thofe parts. This precaution was 
abfolutely neceflary for the fubfiftence of his numerous 
army in a country impoverilhed and watte. 

Waiting for accounts of the arrival of his fleet, he 
ellablifhed his head-quarters at Templeliilon, between 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow. 

A dangerous infurredfion arofe in his camp. He 
had bellowed a donative of wine among his foldiers; 
they became intoxicated ; a national quarrel enfued.— 
In this tumult the We|ch flew 18 Englifh eccleliailics. 
The Englifh horfemen rode in among the Welch, and 
revenged this outrage with great flaughter. The Welch 
in difgull feparated themfelves from the army. It was 
reported to Edward, that they had mutinied, and gone 
over to the Scots : li I care not,” faid Edward, dif- 
femblinp the danger ; “ let my enemies go and join my 
enemies ; I truft that in one day I fhallchallife them all.” 

Edward was now placed in moll critical circum- 
flances. As the fleet with provifions had been detained 
by contrary winds, he could not venture to advance, 
neither could he fubfift any longer in his prefent quar¬ 
ters. To retreat would have fullied the glory of his 
arms, and expofed him to the obloquy and murmurs of 
a difeontented people. Yet he fubmitted to this hard 
neceflity. Abandoning every profpefl of ambition and 
revenge, he commanded his army to return to the eaft¬ 
ern borders. At that moment intelligence arrived that 
the Scots were advanced to Falkirk, 


Edward inftantly marched againft them, ilia army Scot:..,! .. 
lay that night in the fields. While Edward flept on w 
the ground, his war-horfe ftruck him and broke two of 
his ribs. The alarm arofe, that the king was wounded. 

They who knew not the caufe, repeated the cry, “ The 
king is wounded ; there is treafon in the camp ; the ene¬ 
my is upon us.” Edward mounted on horfeback, and 
by his prefence difpelled the panic. With a fortitude .... . 

of fpirit fuperior to pain, he led on his troops. At 0 f Selkirk-, 
break of day, the Scottilh army was deferied, forming 
on a ftony field at the fide of a fmall eminence in the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk. 

Wallace ranged his infantry in four bodies of a cir¬ 
cular form. The archers, commanded by Sir John 
Stewart, were placed in the intetvals. The horfe,. 
amounting to no more than a thoufand, were at feme 
diftance in the rear. On the front of the Scots Ly a 
mor.tfs. Having drawn up his troops in this order, 

Wallace pleafantly faid, “ Now I have brought you to 
the ring, dance according to your fkill.” 

Edward placed his chief confidence in the numerous 
and formidable body of horfemen whom he had feledled 
for the Scottifh expedition. Thefe he ranged in three- 
lines. The firft was led by Bigot earl Marfhal, and 
the earls of Hereford and Lincoln ; the fecond by the 
bifhop of Durham, having under him Sir Ralph Bade., 
of Drayton ; the third, intended for a referve, was led.' 
by the king himfelf. No mention is made of the dil- 
pofition of his infantry : it is probable that they were 
drawn up behind, to fupportthe cavalry, and to annoy 
the Scots with their arrows and other miffile wea¬ 
pons. • 

Bigot, at the head of the firft line, rufhed on to the 
charge. He was checked by the moral’s, which in his 
impetuofity he had overlooked. This obliged him to 
incline to the folid ground on his left, towards the right 
flank of the Scottifh army. The bifhop of Durham,, 
who led the fecond line, inclined to the right, turned 
the morafs, and advanced towards the left flank of the 
Sc ttifh army. He propofed to halt till the referve 
fhould advance. “ To mafs, bifhop,” cried Baflet, and 
inftantly charged. The ftiock of the Englifh cavalry 
on each fide was violent, and gallantly with flood by the 
Scottifh infantry ; but the Scottifh cavalry, difmayed 
at the number and force of the Englifh men-at-arms, 
immediately quitted the field. Stewart, while giving 
orders to his archers, was thrown from his horfe and 
flain. His archers crowded round his body and peiilh- 
ed with him. Often did the Englifh ftrive to force the 
Scottifli circle. “ They could not penetrate into that The S-ots 
wood of fpears,” as one of their hiftorians fpcaks. By defeated 
repeated charges, the outermoft ranks were brought to v/ith great 
the ground. The Englifh infantry inceflantly galled ® 3U S ht, -r;. 
the Scots with fhowers of ftones and arrows. Macduff 
and Sir John Graham fell. At length the Scots were 
broken by the numbers and weight of the Englifh Ca¬ 
valry, and the rout became univerfal. 

The number of the Scots flain in this battle mull have 
been very great. As is commonly the cafe, it is exag¬ 
gerated by the hiftorians of tire vaftors, and reduced too 
low by the hiftorians of the vanqu'fhed. 

On the tide of the Englifh the lofs was inconsiderable. 

The only perfens of note who fell were Brian le Jay, 
mafter of the Englifh Templars, ar.d the prior of Tor- 

L icbew 
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S.o'IunJ. phichen in Scotland, a knight of another order of reli- Dover to convey him to the French coaft, and there Scotland, 
gious foldiery (e). to deliver him to the papal nuncio, “ with full power 

The Scots in their retreat burnt the town and caftle to the pope to difpofe of Baliol and his Englifh eftate.” 
of Stirling. Edward repaired the caftle, and made it In confequence of which he was conveyed to Witfand, 
a place of arms. He then marched to the weft. At delivered to the nuncio in prefence of a notary and wit- 
his approach, Bruce burnt the caftle of Ayr, and re- neffes, and a receipt taken for his perfon. Notwith- 
tired. Edward would have purfued' him into Carrick ; ftanding this abjeft ftate, however, the, Scots continued 
but the want of provifions flopped his further progrefs. to own him for their king, and to affert their national 
He turned into Annandale, took Bruce’s caftle of independency. .Tho’the misfortune at Falkirk had de- 
Lochmaben, and then departed out of Scotland by prived them of a very confiderable extent of territory, 
the weftern borders. they were ftill in pofleflion of the whole country beyond 

Here may be remarked the fatal precipitancy of the the Forth, as well as the county of Galloway. By 
Scots. If they had ftudied to protradl the campaign, general confent William Lamberton bifhop of St An- 
inftead of hazarding a general adtion at Falkirk, they drew’s, Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, and John Cum- 
would have foiled the whole power of Edward, and re- min the younger, were chofen guardians of Scotland in 
duced him to the neceffity of an inglorious retreat. name of Baliol. Wallace at this time was reduced to 
In 1299 Edward thought proper to releafe John Ba- the condition of a private man ; nor had he any longer 
liol the unfortunate king of Scotland, whom he had the command of the Scots armies, nor any fhare in their 
kept clofe priloner ever fince the year 1296. Before councils.—The new guardians undertook to.reduce the 
this time Baliol had ufed the moft difgraceful methods caftle of Stirling, and Edward prepared 7 to defend it. 
to recover his liberty. He had folemnly declared, that The Scots polled themfelves at the Torwood, and chofe £d wa ni 
“ he would never have any intercourfe with the Scots j their ground judicioufly, fo that Edward could fcarce obliged to 
that he had found them a falfe and treacherous people ; have raifed the fiege without diflodging them ; which retire.. 
and that he had reafon to fufpedt them of an intention finding it impoflible for him to do, he returned home 
to poifonhim.” However, notwithftanding all his pro- in difguft.. Next year he invaded Scotland on the weft 
teftations, Edward ftill detained him in captivity ; but fide, wafted Annandale, and reduced Galloway; but the 
at laft releafed him at the mediation of the pope, though Scots being now taught by experience to avoid a ge- 
after a fingular form : He ordered the governor of neral action, chofe their pofts with fuch fkill, that Ed¬ 
ward 


(e) “ This account of the aftionat Falkirk, extracted from Lord Hailes’s Annals, is drawn, his Lord (hip 
informs us, from the teftimony of the Englifh hiftorians. “ They have done juftice (he obferves) to the courage 
and fteadinefs of their enemies ; while our hiftorians reprefented their own countrymen as occupied in frivolous 
unmeaning contefts, and, from treachery or refentment, abandoning the public caufe in the day of trial. 

“ It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that has, been faid on this fubjedt by our own writers 
from Fordun to Abercrombie. How Wallace, Stewart, and Comyn, quarrelled on the pundlilio of leading the 
van of an army w’hich flood on the defenfive : How Stewart compared Wallace to ‘ an owl with borrowed 
feathers’: How the Scottifh commanders, bufied in this frivolous altercation, had no leifure to form their ar¬ 
my: How Comyn traiteroufly withdrew with j0,000 men: How Wallace, from refentment, followed his ex¬ 
ample : How by fuch difaftrous incidents, the Scottilh army was enfeebled, and Stewart and his party aban¬ 
doned to deftrudion. Our hiftories abound in trafti of this kind : There is fcarcely one of our writers who has 
not produced an invedive againft Comyn, or an apology for Wallace, or a lamentation over the deferted Stewart. 
What diffenfions may have prevailed among the Scottifh commanders, it is impoflible to know. It appears not 
to me that their diffenfions had any influence on their condudt in the day of battle. The truth feems to be this : 
The Englifh cavalry greatly exceeded the Scottifh in numbers, were infinitely better equipped and more adroit : 
the Scottifh cavalry were intimidated, and fled. Had they remained on the field, they might have preferved 
their honour; but they never could have turned the chance of that day. It was natural, however, for fuch of 
the infantry as furvived the engagement, to impute their difafter to the defedtion of the cavalry. National 
pride would afcribd their flight to treachery rather than to pufillanimity. It is not improbable that Comyn 
commanded the cavalry : hence a report may have been fpread, that Comyn betrayed his country ; this report 
has been embellifhed by each fucceffive relator. When men are feized with a panic, their commander mujl from 
neceffity, or will from prudence, accompany them in their flight. Earl Warrenne fled with his army from Stir¬ 
ling to Berwick; yet Edward I. did not punifh him as a traitor or a coward. 

“ The tale of Comyn’s treachery, and Wallace’s ill-timed refentment, may have gained credit, becaufe it is a 
pretty tale, and not improbable in itfelf: but it amazes me that the ftory of the congrefs of Bruce and Wallace 
after the battle of Falkirk fhould have gained credit. I lay afide the full evidence which we now poffefs, ‘ that 
Bruce was not, at that time, of the Englifh party, nor prefent at the battle.’ For it mufl be admitted, that 
our hiftorians knew nothing of thofe circumftances which demonftrate the impoffibility of the congrefs. But the 
wonder is, that men of found judgment fhould not have feen the abfurdity of a long converfation between 'the 
commander of a flying army, and one of the leaders of a vidorious army. When Fordun told the ftory, he 
placed a £ narrow but inacceffible glen’ between the fpeakers. Later hiftorians have fubftituted the river Carron 
in the place of the inacceffible glen, and they make Bruce and Wallace talk acrofs the river like' two young 
‘declaimers from the pulpits in a fchool of rhetoric.” 
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fcotland. ward could not penetrate farther ; and the fame year 
a truce was concluded with the Scots, to continue till 
Whitfunday 1301. 

Tlie crown This year a new competitor appeared for the crown 
of Scotland of Scotland. Boniface VIII. in a bull dire&ed to Ed- 
claimedby ward, averred, that Scotland belonged anciently, and 
Poye liom- £^;Jl belong, to the holy fee ; and fupported his ex- 
f.ice VIII. trava g an t claim by fome (Irange authorities ; fuch as, 
that Scotland had been miracnloufly converted by the 
relics of St Andrew : after which he proceeded to fhow 
the futility ol Edward’s pretenfions, and that Scotland 
never had any feudal dependence on England. He re¬ 
quired Edward to fet at liberty all the Scottilh eccle- 
liaftics, particularly Wifheart hilltop of Glafgow, and to 
remove his officers from the patrimony of the church : 
“ But (added he) Ihould you have any pretenfions to 
the whole, or any part of Scotland, fend your prcctors 
to me within lix months; I will hear and determine ac¬ 
cording to juftice; I take the caufe under my own pe¬ 
culiar cognizance.” 

This ii.tetpofition of the pope had probably been 
procured by Scottilh emilfkries at the court of Rome ; 
but, however ridiculous his pretenfions might be, they 
afforded matter of very ferious confideration to Edward. 
After fpending a whole winter in deliberations, Edward 
and his parliament made feparate anfwers to the pope. 
The anfwer of the parliament was to the following pur- 
pol'e: All England knows, that ever lince the firft 
eftabliftiment of this kingdom, our kings have been 
liege-lords of Scotland. At no time has the king¬ 
dom of Scotland belonged to the church. In tem¬ 
porals, the kings of England are not amenable to 
the fee of Rome. We have with one voice refolved, 
that, as to temporals, the king of England is inde¬ 
pendent of Rome ; that he Ihall not fuffer his inde¬ 
pendency to be queftioned; and therefore, that he Ihall 
not fend commitli ners to Rome. Such is, and fuch, 
w'e truft in God, ever will be, our opinion. We do 
not, we cannot, we nraft not, permit our king to fol¬ 
low meafures fubverfive of that government which we 
have fworn to maintain, and which we will maintain.” 

The king entered into a more full refutation of the 
pope’s arguments ; and having, as he thought, anfwer- 
ed them fufficiently, he marched again into Scotland : 
but, by the mediation of France, another truce was 
concluded, to laft till St Andrew’s day 1302. 

After the expiration of the truce, Edward fent an 
army into Scotland, under the command of John de Se- 
grave. This general divided his troops into three bo¬ 
dies ; but, keeping them fo far diftant that they could 
not fupport each other, they were all engaged and de¬ 
feated in one day by the Scots, near Rollin (fee Ros- 
lin). This, however, was the hill fuccefsful exploit 
of the Scots at this period. The pope deferted them ; 
and the king of France concluded a peace with Eng¬ 
land, in wi uh all mention of the Scots was induftrioufly 
avoided ; fo that they were left alone to bear the whole 
weight of Edward’s refentment, who now invaded their 
country in perlon with a mighty army. He met with 
no refinance in his progrefs, except from the callle of 
Brechin, which was commanded by Thomas Maul, a 
brave and experienced officer. He held out for 20 days 
again!! the whole power of the Englilh army; but at 
laft, being mortally wounded, the place capitulated. 
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From thence he |<ocecdcd northward, accoiding to 
fome hiftorians, as far as Caithnefs. He then returned 
towards the fouth, and wintered in Dunfermline. In 
that place there was an abbey of the Bcncdiftine t r- 
der, a building fo fpacious, that, according to an 
Englilh hiftorian, three fovereign princes with all their 
retinue might have been lodged conveniently within 
its precindts. Here the Scottilh nobles fnmetimes held 
their alfemblies. The Englilh foldiers utterly demo- 
lifhed this magnificent fabric. 

The only fortrefs that remained in the poffeflion of 
the Scots was the caftle of Stirling, where Sir William 
Oliphant commanded. To protedl this Angle place of 
refuge, Comyn alfembled all his forces. He polled his 
army on the fouth bank of the river, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stirling, there to make the laft Hand for the 
national liberty. The Scots fondly imagined, that 
Edward would attempt to force the paffinge, as the 
impetuous Creffingham had attempted in circumftancvs 
not diffimilar. But the prudence of Edward fruftr.t- 
ted their expedlations. Having difeovered a ford at 
fome diftance, he crofted the river at the head of his 
whole cavalry. The Scots gave way, and dilperfed 
themfelves. 

All refources but their own courage l ad long failed 
them ; that laft relource failed them now, and they 
haftened to conciliate the favour of the conqueror. 
Previous to this, Bruce had lurrendered himlelf to 
John de St John, the Englifh warden. Comyn and 
his followers now fubmitted to Edward. They fti- 
pulated for their lives, liberties, and eftates : refin ing 
always to Edward the power of infliding pecuniary 
muldts on them as he Ihould fee fit. 

From the general conditions of this capitulation,' the 
following perfons were excepted : Wiflieart biffiop of 
Glafgow, the Steward, Sir John Soulis, David de 
Graham, Alexander de Lindefay, Simon Frafer, Tho¬ 
mas Bois, and Wallace. With rdpefl to them, it was 
provided, that the bifhop of Glafgow, the Steward, and 
Soulis, Ihould remain in exile for two years, and Ihould 
not pafs to the north of Trent ; that Graham and 
Lindefay Ihould be banilhed from Scotland for fix 
months ; that Frafer and Bois Ihould be banilhed for 
three years from all the dominions of Edward, and 
Ihould not be permitted, duiing that fpace, to repair 
to the territories of France. “ As for William Wal¬ 
lace, it is agreed, that he Ihall render himlelf np at the 
will and mercy of our fovereign lord the king, if it 
Ihall feem good to him.” Thefe were all the condi¬ 
tions that the Scottilh nation ftipulated for the man 
who had vanquilhed the Englilh at Stirling, who had 
expelled them from Scotland, and who had once fet his. 
country free ! 

Amid this wreck of the national liberties, Wallace 
fcorned fubmiffion. He lived a free man : a free man 
he refolved to die. Frafer, who had too oft complied 
with the times, now caught the fame heroic fentiment-n 
But their endeavours to roufe their countrymen were in 
vain. The feafon of refiftance was p.ift. Wallace per¬ 
ceived that there remained n [ > more hope ; and fought 
out a place of concealment, where, eluding the ven¬ 
geance of Edward, he might fiicntiy lament over his 
fallen country. 

Edward alfembled at St Andrew’s what is cal'ed a 
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par'umtrd. Wallace, Frafer, and the garrifon of Stir¬ 
ling, were fummoned to appear : They appeared not, 
and Sentence of outlawry was pronounced againft them. 

Edward now prepared to befiege the caltle of Stir¬ 
ling ; and, forefeeing that the redudlion of this place 
would be attended with confiderable difficulty, he drip¬ 
ped the abbey of St Andrew’s of the lead which cover¬ 
ed it, in order to employ the metal in bullets for his 
battering machines. Oliphant was folemnly fummoned 
to furrender ; but in vain. Edward drew out all his 
artillery, and battered the walls with ftones of 200 
pounds weight. The befieged, however, defended them- 
felves with obftinacy, and killed a great number of the 
Englifh : but at lait they were obliged to furrender : 
and Edward, looking upon the conqueft of Scotland as 
now complete, fet out for York, and from thence to 
Lincoln. 

Though Edward had thus met with all the fuccefs 
he could delire in his expeditions againft the Scots, he 
could not but perceive that his dominion over them 
tnuft be very precarious, as long as he held them in 
the fubjecticn of a conquered people. He refolved 
therefore once more to renew his attempts for an union 
of the two kingdoms. He began with taking into fa¬ 
vour the bifhop of Glafgow, Robert Bruce, and John 
Mowbray, who, next to Bruce and the Cummings, was 
amongfl the greateft of the Scottifh nobility. To them 
he recommended the fettling the affairs of their country, 
but in fuch a manner as to leave it in his power to ef- 
fedt the propofed union with England. This fcheme, 
however, was by no means agreeable to Bruce; who 
had now no other competitor for the crown but Cum- 
ming, who was in a great meafure incapable of oppo¬ 
sing his defigns : neither indeed could it ever be made 
agreeable to the bulk of the nation ; and therefore came- 
to nothing at laft. Scotland,, however, was fubdued. 
Its inhabitants had renounced every idea of afferting 
their liberty, and only ftrove to make their court to'the 
conqueror. Wallace alone remained an exception. Ed¬ 
ward, who had received into favour thole who had pro¬ 
ved traitors over and over again, fliowed a mean revenge 
againft the only man who difcovered a Heady and ho- 
nourable fpirit, and whofe friendfhip feemed worth the 
courting. Ralph de Haliburton, a prifoder, offered his 
affiftance for difcovering Wallace ; and for this purpofe 
he was granted a temporary liberty : but what he did 
in this very difhonourable employment is unknown. 
Certain it is that Wallace was difcovered, and betrayed 
into the hands of the Englifh, by Sir John Menteith, 
as is commonly fuppofed; who is alfo laid to have been 
the intimate friend of Wallace, though without any juft 
foundation. Be this as it will, however, this celebrated 
and heroic patriot was arraigned at Weftminfter as a 
craitor to Edward, and as having burnt villages, ftorra- 
ed caftles, and flaughtered many fubjedts of England. 
Wallace denied his ever having been a traitor, and in¬ 
deed with truth ; for he had always been the avowed 
enemy < f Edward, and had not at any time owned al» 
legiance to him. But whatever his defences might have 
been, they were of no avail with a judge who had re¬ 
folved on his deftrudtion. Wallace was condemned to 
die a traitor’s death, and the fentence was executed 
with the utmoft rigour! In his laft moments he afferc- 
ed that independency which a degenerate nation had re¬ 
nounced. His head was placed on a pinnacle at Lon- 
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kingdom. 


After the death of Wallace, Edward thought of no- Edward's 
thing but fettling the affairs of Scotland as a conquered precautions 
country; however, he took care to preferve the ancient for fettling 
forms as far as was confident with the dependent ftate the Scots 
of the nation. It has been faid, indeed, that Edward r -^ a ‘ rs - . 
abrogated all the Scottifh laws and cuftoms, and endea¬ 
voured to fubftitute the Englifh in their Head ; but this 
is denied by others. Lord Hailes gives us at length 
the record with refpedt to thefe laws, in the following 
words. “ And, with refpedt to the laws and ufages of 
the government of Scotland, it is ordained, that the 
cujlom of tbs Scots and the Brets fhall for the future be 
prohibited, and be no longer pradtifed. It is alfo or¬ 
dained, that the king’s lieutenant fhall forthwith affem- 
ble the good people of Scotland : and that, at fuch af- 
fembly, fhall be read over the ftatutes made by David 
king of Scots, and alfo the additions and amendments 
which have been made by other kings; and that the 
lieutenant, with the affiftance which he fhall then have, 
as well of Englifhmen as of Scots, fhall amend fuch of 
thefe ftatutes and ufages as are plainly againft the laws 
of God and reafon, as they beft may in fo fhort a fpace, 
and in fo far as they can without confulting the king; 
and as to matters which they cannot undertake to cor- 
redt of themfelves, that they be put in writing, and laid 
before the king by the lieutenant, and any number of 
commiffioners, with parliamentary powers, whom die 
Scots fhall think fit to choofe. That they fhall meet 
with commiffioners appointed by the king, and finally 
determine as to the premiffes.” 

This is the record by which it is generally fuppofed 
that the law of Scotland was abrogated. But Lord uj 
Hailes is of opinion, that the ufage of the Scots and Brets Did mot 
here mentioned was fomething different from the com- abrogate 
mon law of the land. “ We know (fays he) from our j^ s ancient 
ftatute book, that the people of Galloway had certain a 
ufages peculiar to themfelves ; Stat. Alex . II. c. 2. One 
was, that caufes were tried among them without juries 
[Jj>uon. Attach, c. 72. 73. placed in fome ancient MSS. 
among LL. David I. c. 15.J, and this may probably 
have been the ufage which Edward abolilhed. The 
people of Galloway were fometimes diftinguifhed by the 
name of Scots : thus the wild Scot of Galloway is an ex- 
preffion to be found in ancient inftruments, and is pro¬ 
verbial even in our own days. The ufage of the Brets , 

I take to be what relates to the judge called brithibh , 
or Irehon; in Ireland, brehan ; and confequently, that 
the thing here abolifhed was the commutation of pu- 
nifhments by exadting a pecuniary muldt.” Ij( . 

An indemnity was now granted to the Scots upon indemnity 
certain conditions. Various fines were impofed, from granted to 
one to five years rent of the. eftates of the delinquents, the Scott, 
One year’s rent was to be paid -by the clergy, excluding 
the bifhop of Glafgow; two by thofe who were more 
early in their fubmiffions than Comyn; three by Co- 
myn and his affociates, and by the bifhop of Glafgow ; 
four years rent was 10 be paid by William de Bahol and 
John Wifheart; and five by Ingelram de Umfraville, 
becaufe they had flood out longer. Three years rent 
was alfo paid by the vaffals of Baliol, Wifheart, and 
Umfraville. Thefe fines were to be paid in moieties. 

The perfcsn taxed was to pay half his income annually : 
and thus Umfraville, taxed in five years rent, was al¬ 
lowed 
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This was an ex- in the convent of the Minorites, where he reproached 
him with his treachery. Comyn gave him the lie, and 
Bruce inftantly (tabbed him ; after which he haflene J 
out of the convent, and called “ To horfe.” His at¬ 
tendants, Lindlay and Kirkpatrick, perceivi 
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lowed ten years to difeharge the fine 
prefs rofervation to Edward of all the royal demefnes 
which Baliol might have alienated. There was alfo an 
exception for thofe who were already in cuftody, and 
thofe who had not yet fubmitted. 

Thus, after a long and obftinate conteft, was Scot¬ 
land wholly reduced under the dominion of Edward. 
—Within four months that fyftem was overthrown, 
which the inceffant labour of fifteen years had eftablifh- 
ed by craft, diffimulation, and violence, with a wade 
of treafure, and the effufion of much blood. The caufes 
of this event are related as follows. Derverguill of Gal¬ 
loway had a fon, John Baliol, and a daughter named 
Marjory. John Comyn was the fon of Marjory, and, 
fetting Baliol afide, was heir to the pretenfions of Der¬ 
verguill. He had for many years maintained the con¬ 
teft againft Edward ; but at lad laid down his arms, 
and fwore fealty to the conqueror ; and as Baliol had 
repeatedly renounced all pretenfions to the crown of 
Scotland, Comyn might now be confidered as the right¬ 
ful heir. His rival in power and pretenfions was Bruce 
earl of Carrick. This young nobleman’s grandfather, 
the competitor, had patiently acquiefced in the award of 
Edward. His father, yielding to. the times, had ferved 
under the Englifh banners. But young Bruce had 
more ambition, and a more reftlefs fpirit. In his ear¬ 
lier years he adted upon no regular plan. By turns the 
partifan of Edward and the vicegerent of Baliol, he 
feems to have forgotten or (lifted his pretenfions to the 
crown. But his character developed itfelt by degrees, 
and in maturer age became firm and confident. Ac¬ 
cording to the traditionary report, Bruce made the fol¬ 
lowing propofal to Comyn : “ Support my title to the 
crown and I will give you my edate; or give me your 
edate, and I will fupport your’s.” The conditions were 
properly drawn out and figned by both parties; but 
Comyn, either through fear or treachery, revealed the 
whole to Edward. On this the king (bowed Bruce the 
tetters of his accufer, and quedioned him very hard; 
but the latter found means to pacify him by mild and 
judicious anfwers. Notwithdanding this, however, Ed¬ 
ward dill fufpedied him, though he diffembled his fenti- 
ments, until he fhould get the brothers of Bruce into 
his power, and then dedroy all the family at once. The 


pate, and in exrreme agitation, inquiied how it was with 
him ? “ Ill (replied liiuce) ; I doubt I have (lain Cj- 
myn.” “ You doubt!” cried Kirkpatrick ; on faying 
which, he rufhed into the place where Comyn lay, and 
indantly difpatched him. Sir Robert Comyn, a reiati.r.-., 
attempted to defend his kinfman, and (bared b : s fate. 
Bruce had now gone fo far, that it was in vain to think 
of retracing ; and therefore fet himfelf in oppofition 
to Edward in good earned. The judiciaries were then 
holding their court at Dumfries ; who hearing what 
had happened, imagined their own lives to be in dan¬ 
ger, and barricaded the doors. Bruce ordered thehouie 
to be fet on fire: upon which they furrendered ; and 
Bruce granted them leave to depart out of Scotland 
without moledation. 

The above account of this catadrophe is taken from 
the Scots hidorians ; thofe of England differ in many 
particulars. Lord Hailes fuppofes both to be wrong, 
and that the true circumdances of the quarrel are un¬ 
known. “ My opinion ((ays he) is, that Bruce, when 
he met Comyn at Dumfries, had no intention of em- 
bruing his hands in his blood, nor any immediate pur- 
pofe of aiferting his right to the crown of Scotland ; 
that the (laughter of Comyn was occafioned by a hafty 
quarrel between two proud-fpirited rivals; and that 
Bruce, from neceffity and defpair, did then affert his 
pretenfions to the crown.” 

The death of Comyn affedled the Scots varioufly, ac¬ 
cording to their different views and intereds. The re¬ 
lations of the deceafed viewed it as a cruel affaffination, 
and joined with Edward in fchemes of revenge. Some 
who wifiied well to the peace of their country, thought 
that it was better tofubmit quietly to the government 
of the Englifh, than to attempt a revolution, which 
could not be effedted without much danger and blood- 
(bed ; but, on the other hand, the friends of Bruce now 
fiivv the neceflity they were under of proceeding to the 
coronation of the new king without lofsof time. The 
ceremony was theiefore performed at Scone on the 25th 
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king having drank freely one evening, informed fome of of March 1306, in prefence of two earls, the bidiops of 
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his lords that he had refolved to put Bruce to death 
next day. The earl of Gloucefter, hearing this resolu¬ 
tion, fent a meffenger to Bruce, with twelve pence and 
a pair of fpurs, as if he had meant to reftore what he 
had borrowed. Bruce underftooi the meaning of his 
meffage, and prepared for flight. The ground was co¬ 
vered with fnow, which would have difeovered his flight; 
but, it is (aid, that Bruce ordered his farrier to invert 
the (hoes of his horfes, and immediately fet out for 
Scotland in company with his fecrctary and groom. In 


St Andrew’s and Glafgow, the abbot of Scone, John 
de Athol, and John de Menteith. It had been cufto- 
mary, fince the days of Macbeth, for one of the family 
of Fife to put the crown on the king’s head ; and 
Bruce found the prepoffeflion of the Scots in favour of 
this circumftance fo ftrong, that he was obliged to feck 
for an expedient to fatisfy them. Macduff the earl of 
Fife was at that time in England, where he bad mar¬ 
ried a near relation of Edward. His filler was wife to 
the earl of Buchan, cue of the heads of the family of 
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his way he obferved a foot-paflenger whofe behaviour Comyn, and coufequently the determined enemy of Ro 

1 ’ ’* r ' r 1 bert. By an uncommon effort of female patriotifm, (be 

poftponed all private quarrels to the good of her coun¬ 
try, and in her hulband’s abfence repaired, with all his 
warlike accoutrements, to Bruce, to whom (be delivered 
them up, and placed the crown upon his head. This 
crown is faid to have been made by one Conyers an Eng- 
lifhman, who narrowly efcaped being punifhed for it by 


feemed to be fufpicious, and whom he foon difeovered 
to be the bearer of tetters from Comyn to the Englifh 
monarch, urging the death or immediate imprifonment 
of Bruce. The latter, filled with refentment, immedi¬ 
ately beheaded the meffenger, and fet forward to his 
caftle of Lochmaben, where he arrived the feventh day 
after his departure from London. Soon after this he 


repaired to Dumfries, where Comyn happened at that Edward, 
time to refide. Bruce requefled an interview with him The king of England received intelligence of all thefe 
Yol. XVI. 5 C . pro- 
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proceedings with aflonifhment; and without delay fent eroded Lochlomond in a fmall crazy boat, he was dif- Scotland* 
a body of troops under the command of Aymer de Va- covered by his trufty friend the Earl of Lenox, who 


lence earl of Pembroke, to fupprefs the rebellion. Bruce 
omitted nothing for his defence. He had always been 
confideredby his countrymen as a promifingaccomplifh- 
cd young nobleman, but firmly attached to Edward’s 
perfon and government ; for which reafon he had not 
been trufted by thofe independent patriots who joined 


had been proferibed in England, and now lived in a 136. 
kind of exile on his own eftate. The meeting between Meets with 
thefe friends was very affedting,. and drew tears from tlle earl of 
the eyes of all prefent. Lenox, who had heard nothing enox 5 
of Bruce’s misfortunes, furnilhed him and his half-fa- 
mifhed attendants with plenty of proyifions : but being 
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Wallace. But their confidence was now gained by his foon made fenfible that it was impoffible for them to 
rendering himfelf fo obnoxious to Edward, that np pof- live in a place where they were well known, and fur- 
4 1 ’ ’ ^ " rounded by enemies, Bruce refolved to feek out fome 


fibility of a reconciliation was left; and he foon faw 
himfelf at the head of a fmall army. With thefe, who 
confifted of raw and unexperienced foldiers, Bruce form¬ 
ed a camp at Methven near Perth, which laft was the 
head-quarters of the enemy ; but knowing the difad- 
vantage under which he laboured from the inexperience 
of his men, he refolved to aft upon the defenfive. The 
Englifti general at laft fent Bruce a challenge to fight 
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more fafe habitation. For this purpofe Sir Neil Camp¬ 
bell had already provided {hipping ; but our adventu¬ 
rers had fcarcely fet fail, when they were purfued by a 
large fquadron of the enemy’s fleet. The bark which 
carried the earl of Lenox efcaped with the utmoft dif¬ 
ficulty to Cantire, where Bruce was already landed: W i t h 
and, at their meeting, both agreed that their perfons whom he 
him, which was accepted ; but the day before the battle, fhould never afterwards be feparated while they remain- flies to 
■was to have been fought by agreement, the Scots were ed alive. Cantire. 

attacked by furprife, and totally defeated. Bruce be- In the mean time Edward having compromifedfome 
haved with the greateft valour, and had three horfes differences with his Englifh fqbjedls, refumed his old 

projedt of entirely fubduing Scotland; and his inten¬ 
tion now appears to have been to divide the lands of 
fuch as he fufpedled of difaffedtion among his Englifh 
followers he ordered a proclamation to be made, that *38 
all who had any title to, the honour of knighthood, ei- Ed ™ ar ‘ i l ' 
ther by heritage or eftate, fhould repair to Weftminifter 3 

to receive all military ornaments, their horfes excepted, new inva- 
from his royal wardrobe. As the prince of Wales came fion of 
under this denomination, he was the firft who under-Scotland, 
went the ceremony ; which gave him a right to confer 
the like honour on the Tons of above 300 of the ; chief 
nobility and gentry of England. The prince then re¬ 
paired at the head of this gallant train, to Edward ; 
who received them, furrounded by his nobility, in the 
moft folemn manner. The king therf made a fpeech 
on the treachery of the Scots, whofe entire deftrudtion 
he vowed. He declared his refolution of once more 
heading his army in perfon ; and he defired, in cafe of 
his death, that his body might be carried to Scotland', 
and not buried till fignal vengeance was taken on the 
perfidious nation. Having then ordered all prefent to 
join him within fifteen days, with their attendants and 
military equipages, he prepared for his journey into 
Scotland. He entered t the country foon after Bruce’s 
defeat at Methven. The army was divided into two *39 
bodies ; one commanded by the king himfelf, the other 
by the prince of Wales, and, under him, by the earls and'be-' 
of Lancafter and Hereford, with orders to proceed haves with 
northwards, and penetrate into the countries, where the greatcriieli- 
intereft of Bruce was ftrongeft. As he paffea along, t V- 
Edward caufed all that fell into his hands, whom he . 
fufpedted of favouring Bruce’s party, to be immediately 
executed. The Bifhop of Glafgow was the only excep- 
go into Argylefhtre, where Sir Neil Cimpbell’s eftate, tion to this barbarity; he was taken, but had his life 
lay, who had gone before to prepare for his reception, fpared on account of his fundiion. 

In his way thither he encountered incredible difficulties; In the mean time, as the. prince of Wales continued 
and fome of his followers being cut off at a place called his march northwards, Bruce’s queen began to be alarm- 
Dalry, the reft; were fo diffieai tened, that they all for- ed for her own fafety. She was advifed to take fanc- 
fook him, excepting Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James (fome- taary at the fhrine of St Dutbac in Rofsftiire ; but 140 

times called Lord) Douglas, and a few domeftics. there ftie was made prifoner by William earl of Rofs, ^°k ert 

Bruce, however, kept up the fpirits of his little party who was of the Englifti party. By Edward’s order {he daughter 

by recounting to them the adventures of princes and was fent to London ; her daughter, who was taken at 

patriots in circumftances fimilar to his own. Haying the fame time, , being {hut up in a religious houfe. The foners. 

* " ’ dir^iftjons 


killed under him. Being known by the {laughter which 
he made, John Mowbray, a man of great courage and 
refolution, ruflied upon him, and catching hold of his 
herfe’s bridle, cried out, “ I have hold of the new- 
made king !” but he was delivered by Chriftopher Sea¬ 
ton. Some Scottifti hiftorians have afferted that on 
this occafion all the prifoners of note were put to death; 
but others inform us, that though Edward did fend or¬ 
ders to that purpofe, the Englifti general pardoned all 
thofe who were willing to fwear fealty to his mailer : 
however, it is certain, that after the battle of Methven, 
many prifoners were hanged and quartered. 

This difafter almoft gave the finiftiing ftroke to the 
affairs of Bruce. He now found himfelf deferted by 
a great part of his'army. The Englifh had taken pri¬ 
foners great numbers of women whofe hulbands follow¬ 
ed Bruce; and all thofe were now ordered, on pain of 
death, to accompany their hufbands. Thus was Bruce 
burdened with a number of ufelefs mouths, and found 
it hard to fubfift. The confequence was, that moft of 
his men departed with their families, fo that in a few 
days his army dwindled down to 500. With thefe he 
retreated to Aberdeen, where he was met by his brother 
Sir Neil, his wife, and a number of other ladies, all of 
whom offered to follow his fortune through every diffi¬ 
culty. But, however heroic this behaviour might be, 
it put Bruce to fome inconvenience, as he could fcarce 
procure fubfiftence ; and therefore he perfuaded the la¬ 
dies to retire to his caftle of Kildrommey, under the 
protection of Sir Neil Bruce and the Earl of Athol. 
In the mean time the defertion among Bruce’s troops 
continued, fo that now he had with him no more than 
200 men; and as winter was coming on, he refolved to 
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directions for the entertainment of the queen are bill 
preferved She was to be conveyed to the manor of 
Brubewick ; to have a waiting woman and a maid-fer- 
vant, advanced in life, fedate, and of good converfation : 
a butler, two men-fervants and a foot-boy for her cham¬ 
ber, fober, not riotous, to make her bed : three grey¬ 
hounds when fhe inclines to hunt; venifon, fifh, and the 
faireft h :ufe in the manor. In 1308, ihe was removed 
to another pribin ; in 1312, fhe was removed to Wind- 
for cable, 20 (hillings per week being allowed for her 
maintenance. In 1314, fhe was committed to Rochef- 
ter cable, and was not fet at liberty till the clofe of that 
year. 

The only fortrefs which Bruce poflebed in Scotland 
was the cable of Kildrommey ; and it was foon befieged 
by the earls of Lancaber and Hereford. One Ofburn 
treacheroufly burnt the magazine ; by which means the 
garrifon, debitute of provilions, was obliged to furren- 
der at diferetion. The common foldiers were hanged ; 

Sir Neil Bruce and the earl of Athol were fent prifon- 
ers to Edward, who caufed them to be hanged on a 
gallows 50 feet high, and then beheaded and burnt. 

The countefs of Buchan, who had crowned King Ro¬ 
bert, was taken piifoner ; as was Lady Mary Bruce, 
the king’s fiber. Some hiborians fay, that Edward 
ordered thefe two ladies to be fhut up in wooden cages, 
one to be hung over the walls of the cable of Rox¬ 
burgh, and the other over thofe of Berwick as public 
fpe&acles: but Lord Hailes only tells us that the 
countefs of Buchan was put into clofe confinement in 
the cable of Berwick (f). 

About this time alfo many others of Bruce’s party 
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were put to death; among whom were Thomas and Scotland- 
Alexander Bruce, two of the king’s brothers, and 
John Wallace, brother to the celebrated Sir William. 

Bruce himfelf, in the mean time, was in fitch a dcfpi- 
cable fituation, that it was thought he never could give 
more dilturbance ; and it was -even reported that he 
was dead. All his misfortunes, however, could not in¬ 
timidate him, or prevent his meditating a mob fevere 
revenge upon the debroyers of his family, tie firft 
removed to the cable of Dumbarton, where he was ho- 
fpitably received and entertained by Angus lord of 
Kintyre ; but, fufpedting that he was not fafe there, 
he failed in three days to Rachrim, a fmall ifland on the 
Irifh coab, where he fecured himfelf effedlually from 
the purfuit of his enemies. It was during his bay in 
this ifland, that the report of his death was generally 
propagated. Notwithstanding this, his party increafed 
conftderably ; and, even when he landed on this iband, 
he was attended by 300 men. However, after having 
lived for fome time in this retreat, being apprehenfive 
that the report of his death might be generally cre¬ 
dited among his friends in Scotland, it was refolved 
to attempt the furprife of a fort held by the Eng- 
lifh under Sir John Habings, on the ibe of Arran. Intakes a 
This was performed with fuccefs by his two friends f° rt t!l ' 
Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd, who put the greateb jj 0 Ar * 
part of the garrifon to the fword. The king, hearing 
of their fuccefs, pafled over into Arran ; but, not 
knowing where his people rebded, is faid 4 to have 
found them out by blowing a horn. He then fent a 
truby fervant, one Cuthbert, into his own country of 
Carrick ; with orders, in cafe he found it well affedted 
5 C 2 to 
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(f) M. Webminber, p. 455. fays, “ Capitur etiam et ilia impiiffima conjuratrix de Buchan, de qua conful- 
tusrex, ait, Quia gladio non percuflit, gladio non peribit; verum, propter illicitam conjurationem quam fe¬ 
cit, in domicilio lapideo et ferreo, in modum coronas fabricato, firmiflime obbruatur, et apud Bervicum fub dio 
forinfecus fufpendatur, ut fit data, in vita et pob mortem, fpeculum viatoribus, et opprobrium fempiternum.” 
Other Englifh hiborians, copying M. Webminber, have faid the fame thing. We cannot, therefore, blame 
Abercrombie for faying, “ She was put in a wooden cage fhaped like a crown, and in that tormenting pobure 
hung out from high walls or turrets to be gazed upon and reproached by the meaneb of the multitudeVol. I. 
p. 579. Hemingford, Vol. I. p. 221. relates the bory in a manner fomewhatdifferent. He fays, thattheearl 
of Buchan her hufband fought to kill her for treafon ; but that Edward rebrained him, and ordered her to be con¬ 
fined in a wooden cage. 

The intentions of Edward I. touching the durance of the countefs of Buchan, will be more certainly learned 
from his own orders, than from the report of M- Webminber. His orders run thus: “ By letters under the 
privy-feal, be it commanded, that the chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, do, in 
one of the turrets of the faid cable, and in the place which he fliall find mob convenient, caufe conftrudt a cage 
ftrongly latticed with wood (defuifl, i. e. beams of timber or palifades), crofs-barred, and fecured with iron, in 
which he fliall put the countefs of Buchan. And that he take care that fhe be fo well and fafely guarded there, 
in, that in no fort fhe may iflue therefrom. And that he appoint one or more women of Berwick, of Englifh 
extradlion, and liable to no fufpicion, who Jhall mimjler to the Ja'td countefs in eating and drinking, and in all things 
elfe convenient in her lodging place. And that he do caufe her to be fo well and briefly guarded in the cage, 
that fhe may not fpeak with any one, man or woman, of the Scottifh nation, or with any one elfe, faving with 
the women who fhall be appointed to attend her, or with the guard who fhall have the cubody ofherperfon. 
And that the cage be fo conftructed, that the countefs may have therein the convenience of a decent chamber (efement 
dechambre courtoife) ; neverthelefs, that all things be fo well and furely ordered, that no peril arife touching 
the right cubody of the faid countefs. And that he to whom the charge of her is committed fhall be refponfible, 
bodyforbody; and that he be allowed his charges.” Fcedera, T. ii. p. 1014. 

Such were the orders of Edward I. and ^furely was not a man who would fuffer his orders to be aifobeyed. 
Here, indeed, there is a detail concerning the cubody of a female prifoner, which may feem ridiculoufly minute, 
but which is inconflbent with the bory related by M. Webminber and other hiborians. To thofe who have no 
notion of any cage but one for a parrot or a fqnirrel, hung out at a window, we defpair of rendering thh man¬ 
date intelligible. 
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to his caufe, to light a fire on a certain point near his 
caftle of Tunberry, whence it could be dilcerned in 
Arran. Bruce and his party perceived the fignal, as 
they thought, and immediately put to fea. Their 
voyage took up but little time; and as Bruce had now 
400 men along with him, he refolved immediately to 
adt on the offenfive. His firft exploit was to furprife 
his own caftle of Tunberry, which had been given, 
along with Bruce’s eftate, to lord Henry Percy. Him 
he drove out, along with the Englifh garrifon ; but, 
in the mean time, he met with his fervant Cuthbert, 
who gave him difagreeable intelligence. This man 
had met with very little encouragement on his landing 
in Scotland; in confequence of which he had not light¬ 
ed the fire agreed upon as a fignal of his fuccefs, that 
which Bruce had obferved having been kindled by ac¬ 
cident. He alfo told him, that the Englifh were in full 
pofl'effion of the country, and advifed his mailer to be 
upon his guard. Soon after this the king was joined 
by a lady of fortune, who brought along with her 40 
warriors. By her he was firft particularly informed 
of the miferable fate of his family and relations; which, 
inftead of difheartening, animated him the more with 
a defire of reVenge. However, he did not immediate¬ 
ly attempt any' thing himfelf, but allowed Douglas to 
attempt the recovery of his eftate of Douglas-dale, as 
Bruce himfelf had recovered his in Carrick. In |_this 
expedition Douglas was joined by one Thomas Dick- 
fon, a man of confiderable fortune, and who gave him 
intelligence concerning the ftate of the country. By 
his advice he kept himfelf private till Palm Sunday ; 
when he and his followers with covered armour re¬ 
paired to St Bride’s church, where the Englifh were 
performing divine fervice. The latter were furprifed, 
but made a brave defence; though, being overpowered 
by numbers, they were at laft obliged to yield. Doug¬ 
las, without farther refiftance, took poffeffion of his 
own caftle, which he found well furnilhed with arms, 
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pofing that hfs malady was decreafed fo far that he Scotland, 
could fafely proceed on his march, he offered up the 
horfe-litter, in which he had hitherto been cat l ied, in 
the cathedral church of Carlifle; and, mounting him¬ 
felf on horfeback, proceeded on the way towards Sol¬ 
way. He .was fo weak, however, that he could ad¬ 
vance no farther than fix miles in four days; after 
which he expired in fight of Scotland, which he had l47 
fo often devoted to deftra&jon. With his dying breath Death of 
he gave orders that his body fhould accompany his Edward I. 
army into Scotland, and remain unburied until the 
country was totally fubdued ; but his fon difregard- 
ing this order, caufed it to be depofited in Weftmin- 
fter abbey. , 

The death of fuch an inveterate enemy to the Scot- 
tifh name, could not fail of raifing the fp’-rits of Bruce 
and his party ; and the inactive and timid behaviour of 
his fon Edward II. contributed not a little to give them 
frefh courage. After having granted the guardian- 
fhip of Scotland to his favourite Piers de Gavefton earl 
of Pembroke, whom his father had lately banifhed, he 
advanced to Cumnock, on the frontiers of Airlhire, 
and then retreated into England; conferring the office 
of guardian of Scotland upon John de Bretagne earl 
of Richmond, a fortnight after he had bellowed it on 
Gavefton. He was no fooner gone than Brace inva- I4 g 
ded Galloway. The inhabitants refufing to follow his Robert de- 
ftandard, he laid wade the country ; but was defeated, feated in 
and obliged to retire northwards by the guardian. In Galloway, 
the north he cver-ran the country without oppofition ; 
and foon began to move foulhwards again in order to 
repair his late difgrace. He was encountered- by Oo- 
myn earl of Buchan with an undifciplined body of Eng¬ 
lifh, whom he entirely defeated and difperfed. But 
about this time he was feized with a grievous diftemper, 
which weakened him fo much, that no hopes were left 
of his recovery. In this enfeebled fituation, he was at- l4 y 
tacked by the earl of Buchan and John Mowbray an He defeats 


provifions, and money. He deftrcyed all that he could Englifh commander, who had affembled a body oftheF.nglilb 
not carry with him, and alfo the caftle itfelf, where he troops in order to efface their late difhonotir. The ,n turn » 
knew that he mud have been befieged if he had kept it. armies met at Inverury in Aberdeenfhire. Brace was *" d Jf r c 0 ° n ’ a 
While Bruce and his friends were thus fignalizing too weak to fupport himfelf, and therefore was held (j an gerous 
themfelves, and draggling with the Englifh under fo upon horfeback by two attendants: but he had thedifeafe. 
many difadvantages, jt is natural to think that they pleafure of feeing his enemies totally defeated, and pur- 
muft have met with'many dangerous and difficult ad- fued with great daughter for many miles; and it is re- 
yentures. Many of thefe, indeed, are related by the ported that the agitation of his fpirits on that day pro- 
Scots hiftorians ; but moft of them have the appear- ved the means ofcuring him of his difeafe. This battle 
rnce of fables, and it is now impoffible to diftinguifh was fought on the 22d of May 1308. 
the true from the falfe ; for which reafon we fhn.ll pafs The king of Scotland now took revenge of his ene- 
them all over in filence, confining ourfelves only to rnies, after the manner of that barbarous age, by wa- 
thofe fails which are at once important and well au- (ling the country of Buchan with fire and fword. His 
thenticated. fucceffes had fo raifed his charadler, that many of the 

In 1307, the earl of Pembroke advanced into the Scots who had hitherto adhered to the Englifh caufe, 
weft of Scotland to encounter Bruce. The latter did now came over to that of Robert. Edward, the king’s 
not decline the combat; and Pembroke was defeated, brother invaded Galloway, and defeated the inhabitants 
I4 5 Three days after this, Bruce defeated with great flaugh- of that country. John de St John, an Englifh com- Succ 3 /ff e80 f 
The Eng* ter another Englifh general named Ralph de Monther- mander, with 1500 horfemen, attempted to furprife Edward 
lllh twice merj 3 nd obliged him to fly to the caftle of Air. The him ; but Edward having received timely information Druce. 
defeated by j tl j a ;j f ie g e t0 tft e ca ftl e for feme time, but retired of his defigns, ordered the infantry and meaner part of 
Robert, a pp roac h 0 f fficcours from England. This his army to entrench themfelves ftrongly, while he him- 

year the Englifh performed nothing, except burning felf, with no more than 50 horfemen, well armed, under 
the nionaftery a?. Paifley. Edward, however, refolved cover of a thick mid, attacked his enemies, and put them 
ftill to execute his utmoft vengeance on the Scots, to flight. After this he reduced all the fortrefles in the 
though he had long been retarded in his operations by country, and totally expelled the E glifti from it About 
a tedious and dangerous indifpofition. But now, fup- this time alfo, Douglas, when roving about the moun¬ 
tainous 
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tainous parts of Tweedale, furprifed and made prifon- 
ers Thomas Randolph the king’s nephew, and Alexan¬ 
der Stewart of Bonkhill, who had hitherto continued 
inimical to the interefts of Robert. Randolph was con¬ 
duced to the king, but talked to him in an haughty 
drain ; upon which his uncle put him into clofe con¬ 
finement. 

The next exploit of Robert was againft the lord of 
Lorn, a divifion of Argylelhire. It was this noble¬ 
man who had reduced the king to fuch ftraits after his 
defeat at Methven ; and he now refolved to take ample 
revenge. Having entered the country, the king arri¬ 
ved at a narrow pafs, where the troops of Lorn lay in 
ambufli. This pafs had a high mountain on the one 
fide, and a precipice wafhed by the fea on the other ; 
but Robert having ordered Douglas to make a circuit 
and gain the fummit of the mountain with part of the 
army he entered himfelf with the reft. He was imme¬ 
diately attacked ; but Douglas with his men rulhed 
down the hill, and decided the vidtory in favour of the 
king; who foon after took the caftle of Dunftaffhage, 
the chief refidence of this nobleman. 

While Robert and his affociates were thus gaining 
the admiration of their countrymen by the exploits 
which they daily performed, the Englifti were fo un¬ 
fettled and fluctuating in their counfels, that their par¬ 
ty knew not how to aft. Edward ftill imagined that 
there was a pofiibility of reconciling the Scots to his 
government: and for this purpofe he employed William 
de Lambyrton, biftiop of St Andrew’s, who, after ha¬ 
ving been taken prifoner, and carried from one place of 
confinement to another, had at laft made fuch fubmif- 
fions, as procured firft his liberty, and then the confi¬ 
dence of Edward. This ecclefiaftic having taken a 
moft folemn oath of fidelity to Edward, now refolved 
to ingratiate himfelf, by publilhing againft Robert 
and his adherents a fentence of excommunication, which 
had been refolved on long before. This, however, 
produced no effeft; and the event was, that in 1309, 
through the mediation of the king of France, Edward 
confented to a truce with the Scots. This pacific dif- 
pofition, however, lafted not long. The truce was 
icarcely concluded, when Edward charged the Scots 
with violating it, and fummoned his barons to meet 
him in arms at Newcaftle ; yet, probably being doubt¬ 
ful of the event of the war, he empowered Robert de 
Umfraville, and three others, to conclude a new truce ; 
declaring, however, that he did this at the requeft of 
Philip king of France, as his deareft father and friend, 
but who was in no fort to be confidered as the ally of 
Scotland. 

The new negociations were foon interrupted. They 
wee again renewed ; and in the beginning of the year 
13 10 the truce was concluded, but entirely difregarded 
by the Scots. The progrefs of Bruce now became 
very alarming. The town of Perth, a place at that 
time of great importance, was threatened; and to re¬ 
lieve it, Edward ordered a fleet to fail up the river 
Tay : he alfo commanded the earl of Ullter to affemble 
a body of troops at Dublin, and from thence to invade 
Scotland ; his own barons were ordered to meet him 
in arms at Berwick. About the end of September, he 
entered Scotland : paffed from Roxburgh, through the 
foreft of Selkirk, n. Biggar ; from thence he penetra¬ 
ted into Renfrew; and turning back by the way of 


Linlithgow, he retreated to Berwick, where he conti- Scotland., 
nued inaftive for eight months. w v 

During this invafion, Robert had carefully avoided 
a battle with the Englifh ; well knowing, that an inva¬ 
fion undertaken in autumn would ruin the heavy armed 
cavalry, on which the Englifti. placed their chief de¬ 
pendence. His caufe was alfo favoured by a fcarcity 
which prevailed at this time in Scotland ; for as 
magazines and other refources of modern war were 
then unknown, the Englifti army were greatly retarded 
in their operations, and found it impoflible to fublift in 
the country. 154 

The fpirit of enterprife had now communicated it- Linlithgow 
felf to all ranks of people in Scotland. In 1311, the fur- 
caftle of Linlithgow was furprifed by a poor peafant j^‘ e e g ^ 
named William Btnnock. The Englifti garrifon were 
fecure, and kept but a flight guard ; of which Bin- 
nock being informed, concealed eight refolute men in 
a load of hay, which he had been employed to drive 
into the caftle. With thefe, as foon as the gate was 
opened, he fell upon the feeble guard, and became mailer 
of the place ; which was difmantled by Robert, as well 
as all the other caftles taken in the courfe of the war. 

Edward now refolved to invade Scotland again ; and 
for this purpofe ordered his army to affemble at Rox- iyy 
burgh. But Robert, not contented with defending Robert in— 
his own country, refolved in his turn to invade Eng- vades Eng¬ 
land. He accordingly entered that country, and cruel- p"'^, 
ly ravaged the bilhopric of Durham. He returned on r L c . 
loaded with fpoil, and laid fiege to Perth. After re- turn, 
maining fix weeks before that place, he raifed the fiege, 
but returned in a few days ; and having provided ft a- 
ling laddeis, approached the works with a chofen body 
of infantry. In a dark night he made the attack: and 
having waded through the ditch though the water Rood 
to his throat, he was the fecond man who reached the 
top of the walls. The town was then foon taken ; al¬ 
ter which it was plundered and burnt, and the fortifi¬ 
cations levelled with the ground. This happened on 
the 8th of January 1312. 

Edward was now become averfe to the war, and re¬ 
newed his negociations for a truce ; but they ftill came i - h 
to nothing. Robert again invaded England ; burnt Invades 
great part of the city of Durham ; and even threatened England a 
to befiege Berwick, where the king of England had, rtw 
for the time, fixed his refidence. He next reduced f UCCt ^ e 
the caftles of Butel, Dumfries, and Dalfwinton, with 
many other fortreffes. The caftle of Roxburgh, a place 
of the utmoft importance, next fell into his hands. The 
walls were fealed while the garrifon was revelling on 
the eve of Lent. They retreated into the inner tower ; 
but their governor, a Frenchman, having received a 
mortal wound, they capitulated. 

Randolph, the king’s nephew, who had been im- 
prifoned, as we have already obferved, was now recei¬ 
ved into favour, and began to diftinguifh himfelf in x 
the caufe of his country. He blockaded the caftle of The Caftle 
Edinburgh fo clofely, that all communication with the of Edin- 
neiuhbouring country was cut off. The place was J 5ur g' 11 “* 
commanded by one Leland, a knight of Gafcony; but Kando^ 'li 
the garrifon fufpeftb g his fidelity, imprifoned him in '* ‘ * 
a dungeon, and chofe another commander in his [lead. 

One William Frank prefented himfelf to Randolph, 
and informed him how the walls might be fealed. This 
man in his youth had. refided. in the caftle ; and having 
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intrigue with a woman in the neighbourhood, had 
been accuftomed to defcend the wall, during the night, 
by means cf a ladder of ropes; whence, by a fteep 
and difficult path, he arrived at the foot of the rock. 
Randolph himfelf, with 30 men, undertook to fcale the 
caltle walls at midnight, Frank was their guide, who 
ftill retained a perfedt memory of the path, and who 
fird afcended the wall. But before the whole party 
could reach the fummit. an alarm was given, the garri- 
fon ran to arms, and a defperate combat enfued. The 
Englilh fought valiantly till their commander was killed; 
after which they threw down their arms. Leland, the 
former governor, was releafed from his confinement, and 
entered into the Scottiffi fervice. 

In 1313, king Robert found the number of his friends 
increafing with his fucceffes. He was now joined by 
the earl of Athol, who had lately obtained a grqjit of 
lands from Edward. This year, through the media¬ 
tion of France, the conferences for a truce were re- 
Robert in- newed. Thefe, however, did not retard the military 
vades Eng- operations of the Scots. Cumberland was invaded and 
laid wafte : the miferable inhabitants befought Edward’s 
protection ; who commended their fidelity, and defired 
them to defend themfelves. In the mean time, Ro¬ 
bert, leaving Cumberland, palled over into the ifle of 
Man, which he totally reduced. Edward found great 
difficulties in railing the fupplies neceffary for carrying 
on the war; but at laft overcame all thefe, and, by the 
beginning of the year 1314, was prepared to invade 
Scotland with a mighty army. In March he ordered 
his (hips to be affembled for the invafion ; invited to 
his affiftance Eth O'Connor, chief of the Irilh of Con¬ 
naught, and 26other Irilh chiefs ; fummoned them and 
his fubjefts in Ireland to attend his ftandard, and gave 
the command of thefe auxiliaries to the earl of Ulfter. 
His barons were fummoned to meet him at Berwick on 
the nth of June ; and 22,000 foot-foldiers, from the 
different counties of England and Wales, were required 
by proclamation to affemble at Wark. 

In the mean time, the fucceffes of the Scots conti¬ 
nued. Edward Bruce had reduced the cattles of Ru- 
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im Prudent” therglen and Dundee, and laid fiege to the cattle of 
treaty with Stirling. The governor of the place agreed to fur- 
the gover- render, if he was not relieved before the 24th of June 
nor of Stir- 1314 ; and to this Edward agreed, without confult- 
hng> ing his brother. The king was highly difpleafed with 
this ralh treaty, which interrupted his own operations, 
allowed the Englilh time to affemble their utmoll force, 
and at laft obliged him either to raife the fiege or to 
put all on the event of a fingle battle. However, he 
refolved to abide by the agreement, and to meet the 
Englilh by the appointed day. Having appointed a 
general rendezvous of his forces between Falkirk and 
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the decifive Stirling, he found their number to amount to fome- 
engage- w hat more than 30,000, befides upwards of 15,000 of 
ment of an undilciplined rabble that followed the camp. He 
burn.° C " determined to wait the Englilh in a field which had 
the brook or burn of Bannock on the right, and Stir¬ 
ling on the left. His chief dread was the ftrength and 
number of the Englilh cavalry, and thefe he took every 
method to oppofe. The,banks of the brook were fteep 
in many places, aud the ground between it and Stir¬ 
ling was partly covered with wood. The king com¬ 
manded many pits, of about a foot in breadth and two 
or three feet deep, to be dug in all places where ca- 
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valry could have accefs. From the defcription given Scotian.I. 
of them by the hiftorians of thofe times, there feem to 
have been many rows of them, with narrow intervals. 

They were carefully covered with brulhwood and fod, 
fo that they would ealily be overlooked by a ralh and 
impetuous enemy. It is faid by fome authors, that he 
alfo made ufe of caltrops, to annoy the horfes in the 
mod effectual manner. 

On the 23d of June, the Scots received intelligence oifpofiticu 
of the approach of Edward, and prepared to decide of the 
the fate of their country. The front of their army ex- Scots, 
tended from the brook called Bannockburn to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St Ninians, pretty nearly upon the line of 
the prefent turnpike-road from Stirling to Kilfyth ; and 
the ftone in which the king is faid to have fixed his 
ftandard is ftill to be feen. Robert commanded all his 
foldiers to fight on foot. He gave the command of the 
centre to Douglas, and Walter the young fteward of 
Scotland ; his brother Edward had the command of the 
right wing, and Randolph of the left; the king him¬ 
felf taking charge of the referve, which conftfted of the 
men of Argyle, Carrick, and the iflanders. In a val¬ 
ley to the rear, faid to be to the weftward of a rifing 
ground now called Gilles-hiU, he placed the baggage, 
and all the ufelefs attendants on his army. 1 ^ z 

Randolph was commanded to be vigilant in prevent- a party of 
ing the Englifh from throwing fuccours into the caftle Englilh ca- 
of Stirling ; but 800 horfemen, commanded by Sir valry de- 
Robert Clifford, made a circuit by the low grounds to p ated 
the eaft, and approached the caftle. The king, per- an °P • 
ceiving their motions, chid Randolph for his inadver¬ 
tency, on which the latter haftened to encounter that 
body. As he advanced, the Englilh wheeled to attack 
him. Randolph drew up his men in a circular form, 
holding out their fpears on every fide. At the firft 
onfet Sir William Daynecourt, an Englilh commander 
of diftinguilhed valour, was killed; but Randolph, 
who had only a fmall party with him, was furrounded 
on all fides, and in the utmoft danger. Douglas per¬ 
ceived his danger, and requefted the king to let him go 
to his affiftance. Robert at firft refufed, bqt afterwards 
confented with reludtance. Douglas fet out without 
delay ; but as he approached he faw the Englilh falling 
into diforder; upon which he called to his men to ftop, 
and not diminilh the glory of Randolph and his men by 
lharing their vidlory. jg, 

Robert was in the front of the line when the van- An Eng- 
guard of the Englilh appeared. He was meanly dreY- lilh knight 
fed, with a crown above his helmet, and a battle-ax in m 
his hand. Henry de Bohun, an Englilh knight, arm- ^"fby'k^'g 
ed cap-a-pee, rode forward to encounter him.. Robert Robert, 
did not decline the combat, and ftruck his antagonift fo 
violently with his battle-ax, that he is faid to have cleft 
him down to the chin ; after which the Englilh van¬ 
guard retreated in confufion. The Scottiffi generals are 
faid to have blamed their king for his ralhnefs in. thus 
encountering Bohun; and he himfelf, confcious of the 
juftice of their charge, only replied, “ I have broke my 
good battle-ax.” 164 

On Monday the 24th of June, the whole Englilh Comman- 
army moved on to the attack. The van, confiding of d ^ rs 
archers and lancemen, was commanded by Gilbert de 1 a * 
Clare earl of Gloucefter, nephew to the Englilh king, ’ 
and Humphry de Bohun conftable of England ; but the 
ground was fo narrow, that the reft of the army had not 

fufficient 
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Scotland. fufficient room to expand itfelf; fo that it appeared to Such was the decifive battle oi Bannockburn, me ’ J'lamt 


the Scots as confiding of one great compart body. The 
main body was brought up by Edward in perfon, at¬ 
tended by Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, and 
Sir Giles d’Argentine, two experienced commanders. 
Maurice abbot of Inchaffray, placing himfelf on an emi¬ 
nence, celebrated mafs in the fight of the Scottifli army. 
He then palled along the front, barefooted, with a chi- 
cifix in his hands, and in few words exhorted the Scots 
to fight for their rights and liberty. The Scots fell 
down on their knees ; which being perceived by Ed¬ 
ward, he cried out, “ They yield ! See, they implore 
mercy.” “ They do,” anfwered Umfraville, one of his 
commanders, “ they do implore mercy, but not from 
us. On that field they will be victorious or die.” 

The Eng- As both parties were violently exafperated againft 
lilh entirely each other, the engagement began with great fury, 
defeated. The king of Scotland, perceiving that his troops were 
grievoufly annoyed by the Englifh archers, ordered Sir 
Robert Keith the marifchal, with a few armed horfemen, 
to make a circuit and attack the archers in flank. This 
was inllantly accomplifhed; and as the weapons of the 
archers were ufelefs in a clofe encounter, they could 
make very little refiftance, at the fame time that their 
flight fpread diforder through the whole army. 

Robert now advanced with the relerve : the whole 
Englifh army was in the utmoft confufion ; for the de¬ 
feat of the archers had decided the virtory in favour of 
the Scots. The young and gallant earl of Gloucefter 
attempted to rally the fugitives, but was thrown from 
his horfe, and cut in pieces, which increafed the gene¬ 
ral confufion. At this critical moment, the numerous 
attendants on the Scottifli camp, prompted by curiofity 
. or the defire of plunder, iffued from their retirement. 
The Englifh miftook them for a body of frefh troops 
coming to the afiiflance of their enemies, and fled with 
precipitation on all fides. Many fought refuge among 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling caftle, and 
many were drowned in the rivers. Pembroke and Sir 
Giles d’Argentine bad never quitted Edward during 
the artion; but now, feeing the battle irretrievably lofi, 
Pembroke conftrained the king to quit the field. D’Ar- 
genrine refufed to fly. He was a man of great valour, 
and had a high reputation in Scotland. According to 
the vulgar opinion, the three moll eminent worthies in 
that age were the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, Ro¬ 
bert Bruce, and Giles d’Argentine. He is faid to have 
thrice encountered two Saracen warriors in Paleftine, 
and to have killed them both each time. His valour 
now availed him but little ; for rufhing into thejnidft of 
the Scots army, he was inftantly cut in pieces. Doug¬ 
las, with 6o horfemen, purfued Edward clofe. At the 
Torwood he met Sir Laurence Abernethy, who was 
haflening to the Englifh rendezvous with twenty horfe- 
166 men. The latter foon abandoned the caufe of the van- 
Edwarfl quifhed, and joined Douglas in the purfuit of Edward, 
ek-.ipes to w [ 10 fl d( j t 0 Linlithgow. He had fcarcely arrived there, 
Dunbar, w y, en h e was alarmed by the approach of the Scots, and 
toEnglamL a g a ' n obliged to fly. Douglas and Abernethy followed 
him with fuch afliduity, that (as lord Hailes choofes to 
Latinize the expreffion of an ancient hiftorian) ne vcl 
mingenui locus conccderctur; but notwith(landing their 
utmoft efforts, Edward got fafe to Dunbar, where he 
was received by the earl of March, who proterted him 
till he could be conveyed by fea to England. 


greateft defeat the Englifh ever fuflained from ti e Scot;. 

On the fide of the latter no peifons of note were flair, 
excepting Sir William Vipt nt, and Sir Walter Rofs the 
favourite of Edward Bruce ; and fo grievoufly was Ed¬ 
ward afflicted by the death of this man, that he ex¬ 
claimed, “ O that tbit day’s work were undone, fo Ri fs 
had not died!” On the Englilh fide were flain 27 ha. 167 

rons and bannerets, and 22 taken prifoners ; oi knights nt tiw 
there were killed 42, and 60 taken prifoners ; ofcfquiies 
there fell 700; but the number of the common men who R an [ loc i v _, 
were killed or taken was never known with any certain- b urn , 
ty. The Welfh who had ferved in the Englifh army 
were fcattered over the country, and cruelly butchered 
by the Scottifli peafants. The Englifh, who had taken 
refuge among the rocks in the neighburhoed of Stir¬ 
ling, furrendered at diferetion : the caille was furren- 
dered, and the privy-feal of England fell into the bands 
of the king of Scots. The fpoils of the Englilh camp 
were immenfe, and enriched the conquerors, along with 
the ranfom of many noble prifoners who fell into their 
hands. Robert fhowed much generofity in Iris treatment 
of the prifoners who fell to his fhare. He fet at liberty 
Ralph de Montbermer, and Sir Marmaduke Twerge, 
two officers of high rank, without ranfom; and by hu¬ 
mane and generous offices alleviated the misfortune of 
the reft. The dead bodies of the earl of Gloucefter and 
the lord Clifford were feat to England, that they might 
be interred with the ufual folemnity. There was one 
Bafton, a Carmelite friar and poet, whom Edward is 
faid to have brought with him in his train to be fperta- 
tor of his achievements, and to record In's triumphs. 

Bafton was made priioner, and obliged to celebrate the 
virtory of Robert over the English. This he did in 
wretched Latin Rhymes; which, however, procured his 
liberty. After the battle of Bannockburn, the earl of 
Hereford retreated to the caftle of Bothwell, where he 
was beiieged by Edward Bruce, and foon obliged to 
furrender. He was exchanged for the wife. After, and Tlicking's 
daughter of the king, the young earl of Marr, and the family 
bifhop of Glafgow. a£ 1'forty. 

The terror of the Englifh after the defeat at Ban¬ 
nockburn is almoft incredible. Walfingham alien ts, that 
many of them revolted to the Scots, and affifted them 
in plundeiing their own country. “ The Englifh,” 
fays he, “ were fo bereaved of their wonted intrepidity, C<>n!t< ina~ 
that an hundred of that nation would have fled from 'dan of the 
two or three Scotfmen.” Edward Bruce and Douglas Ufogdlh., 
entered England on the eafttrn fide, ravaged Northum¬ 
berland, and laid the bifhopria oi Durham under con¬ 
tribution. From thence they proceeded to Richmond, 
laid Appleby and home other towns in afhes, and re¬ 
turned home loaded with plunder. Edward fummoned 
a parliament at York, in order to concert means for 
the public fecurity ; and appointed the earl of Pem¬ 
broke, formerly the guardian of Scotland, to be guar¬ 
dian of the country between the Trent and the Tweed. 

Robert, however, fent ambaffadors to treat of a peace , 
but the Scots were too much elated with their good 
fortune to make conceffions, and the Englifh were not 
yet fufficiently humbled to yield to all their demands., 

The ravages of war were again renewed : the Scots con¬ 
tinued their incur lions into England, and levied contri¬ 
butions in different places. 

In 13x5, the Enolilh affairs feemed a little to revive. 

Tl.a 
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Scotland. The Scots, indeed, plundered Durham and Hartlepool; 

but they were repulled from Carlifle, and failed in an at- 
Expedition tempt on Berwick. The Irifti of Ulfter, opprelfed by 
of Edward the Englilh government, implored the affiftance of Ro- 
Bruce into bert, and offered to acknowledge his brother Edward 
Ireland. as t j ie j r f 0 vereign ; who accordingly landed at Carrick- 
fergus on the 25th of May 1315, with 6000 men.— 
This was an enterprize evidently beyond the power of 
Scotland to accomplifh, and which could not but be 
perceived by Robert. However, there were motives 
which induced him to confent. The offer of a crown, 
though ever fo vifionary, inflamed the ambition of Ed¬ 
ward Bruce, whofe impetuous valour made no account 
of difficulties, however great. It might have been 
deemed ungenerous, and perhaps would not have been 
politic or fafe, to have rejeded the propofals of the Iriffi 
for the advancement of his brother, to whom the king 
owed more than he could repay. Befides, the invafion 
of Ireland feemed a proper expedient for dividing the 
Englilh forces. The event proved unfortunate. Ed¬ 
ward, after performing and differing more than could 
almoft have been expeded from human nature, was at 
lull defeated and killed by the Englilh, as is related un- 
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der the article Ireland, n° 42. 

The king himfelf had gone over into Ireland, in or¬ 
der to affilthis brother in attempting the fubjedion of 
that country; and during his abfence the Englilh had 
17a made feveral attempts to dillurb the tranquillity of Scot- 
Unfuccefs- land. The earl of Arundel invaded the foreft of Jed- 
* u! *i! tC p ^ tS hurgh with a numerous army ; but being drawn into an 
Hilton Scon ambufcade by Douglas, he was defeated with great lofs. 
i In j. Edmund de Cailaud, a knight of Gafcony and gover¬ 
nor of Berwick, invaded and wafted Teviotdale ; but 
while he was returning home loaded with fpoil, he was 
attacked, defeated, and killed by Douglas. Soon after 
this, intelligence was conveyed to Douglas that one 
Robert Neville had boafted that he would encounter him 
whenever he law his banner difplayed. Douglas did 
not long delay to give him an opportunity.. He ad¬ 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Berwick, difplayed his 
banner, and burnt fome villages. Neville, provoked at 
theie ravages, took the field, encountered Douglas, 
and was defeated and killed. By fea the Englilh inva¬ 
ded Scotland, and anchored off Inverkeithing in the 
frith of Forth, where they foon after landed. Five 
hundred men, under the command of the earl of Fife 
and the fheriff of that country, attempted to oppofe 
their landing, but were intimidated by the number of 
their enemies. William Sinclair bilhop of Dunkeld 
Happened to meet the fugitives; and having by his re¬ 
proaches obliged them to rally, he led them on again to 
the charge, and drove the Englilh to their Ihips with 
confiderable lofs. For this exploit Robert conferred the 
title of the king’s li/hop on Sinclair; and he was long 
remembered by his countrymen on this account. 

In 1317, after king Robert had returned from his 
Irilh expedition, a bull was iifued by the pope (John 
XXII.) commanding a two years truce between Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, under pain of excommunication. 
Two cardinals were difpatched into Britain to make 
known his commands ; and they were privately empow- 
tred. to inflict the higheft fpiritual cenfures on Robert 
Bruce, or whomfoever elfe they thought proper. About 
the beginning of September 1317, two meffengers were 
font to Robert by the cardinals. The king gave them 
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a gracious reception ; and after confulting with his ba¬ 
rons returned lor ani'wer, that he very much defired a 
good and perpetual peace, either by the mediation of 
the cardinals, or by any other means. He allowed the 
open letters from the pope, which recommended peace, 
to be read in his prefence, and liftened to them with 
due refpedt. But he would not receive the foaled letters 
addrelfed to Robert Brjice governor of Scotland, alleging, 
that there might be many of his barons whofe names 
were Robert Bruce,, and that thefe barons might pro¬ 
bably have fome lhare in the government. Unlefs, there¬ 
fore, the letters were addrelfed to him as king of Scot¬ 
land, he could-not receive them without advice of his 
parliament, which he promiled immediately to affemble 
on the occafion. The meffengers attempted to apolo- 
gife for the omiffion of the title of King. “ The 
holy church was not wont,” they faid, “ during the 
dependence of a controverfy, to write or fay any thing 
which might be interpreted as prejudicial to the claims 
of either of the contending parties.” “ Since then,” 
anfwered the king, “ my fpiritual father and my holy 
mother would not prejudice the caufe of my adverfary 
by bellowing on me the appellation of king during the 
dependence of the controverfy, they ought not to have 
prejudiced my caufe by withdrawing that appellation from 
me. I am in poffeffion of the kingdom of Scotland ; 
all my people call me king ; and foreign princes addrefs 
me under that title; but it feems that my parents are 
partial to their Englilh fon. Had you prefumed to pre¬ 
lent letters with fuch an addrefs to'any other fovereign 
prince, you might perhaps have been anfwered in a 
harfher ftyle; but I reverence you as the meffengers of 
the holy fee.” 

The meffengers, quite abalhed with this reply, chan¬ 
ged the difcourfe, and requefted the king that he would 
confent to a temporary ceffation of hoftilities; but to 
this he declared, that he never would confent, while the 
Englilh daily invaded and plundered his people. His 
counfellors, however, informed the mefiengers, that if 
the letters had been addrelfed to the king of Scots, the 
negociations would inftantly.have been opened. This 
difrefpeftful omiffion they imputed to the intrigues of the 
Englilh at the court of Rome, hinting at the fame time 
that they had received this intelligence from Avignon. 

When the meffengers had informed the cardinals of 
thefe proceedings, the latter determined to proclaim 
the papal truce in Scotland; in which hazardous of¬ 
fice they employed Adam Newton, guardian of the 
monaftery of Minorites at Berwick, who was charged 
with letters to the clergy of Scotland, particularly to 
the bilhop of St Andrew’s. The monk found the king 
encamped with his army in a wood near old Cambus, 
making preparations for affaulting Berwick. Perfonal 
accefs was denied to the king ; but the monk, in obe¬ 
dience to his mailers, proclaimed the truce by the autho¬ 
rity of the pope. The king lent him for anfwer, that 
he would liften to no bulls, till he was treated as king 
of Scotland, and had made himfelf mailer of Ber¬ 
wick. 

The poor monk, terrified at this anfwer, requelled 
either a fafe conduci to Berwick, or permiffion to pafs 
into Scotland, and deliver his letters to the Scottilh 
clergy. Both were refufed ; and he was commanded 
to leave the country without lofs of time. He fet out 
for Berwick; but in his way thither was attacked by 
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S.otland. robbers, or fume who pretended to be fo. By them he 
was ftripped and robbed of all his parchments, together 
with his letters and inftruffions; the robbers alfo, it is 
faid, tore the pope’s bull, without any regard to its 
• fan&ity. 

177 In 1318, king Robert proceeded in his enterprise 
l’erwick againft Berwick, but refolved to employ artifice as well 
beficged as f orce j n t l le reduftion of it. A citizen of Berwick, 
b^the LU by name Spalding, having been iil ufcd by the governor, 
S y 0ts refolved to revenge himfelf; and therefore wrote a letter 

to a certain Scottifh lord, whcfe relation he had marri¬ 
ed, offering on a certain night to betray the poll where 
he kept guard. The nobleman communicated this im¬ 
portant intelligence to the king. “ You did well,” 
laid Robert, “ in making me your confident; for if 
you had told this either to Randolph or Douglas, you 
would have offended the one whom you did not truft : 
Both of them, however, Ihall aid you in the execution 
of the enterprize.” The king then commanded him to 
repair to a certain place with a body of troops ; to 
which place he alfo gave feparate orders to Douglas and 
Randolph to repair at the fame hour, each with a body 
of troops under his command. The forces thus cauti- 
oufly affembled marched to Berwick, and, affifted by 
Spalding, foaled the walls, making themfelves mailers 
of the town in a few hours. The garrifon of the callle 
perceiving that the number of Scots was but fmall, 
made a defperate fally with the men who had fled into 
the callle from the town ; but, after au obftinate conflict, 
they were defeated and driven back, chiefly by the ex¬ 
traordinary valour of a young knight named Sir William 
Keith of Galjlon. —This happened on the 28th of March 

178 1 3 1 8 • 

Who in- King Robert no fooner heard of the fuccefs of his 
vaiit Eng- forces againft the town, than he haftened to lay flege to 
land with the callle of Berwick. This was foon obliged to capi- 
teft 1 U " tu ^ ate > a ^ ter w hich the Scots entered Northumberland, 
and took the caftles of Wark, Harbottle, and Mitford. 


The moll remarkable tranfadtic-n of this year, how. Scotu'id. 
ever, was the defeat and death of Edward Bruce in '—‘''w*-''' 
Ireland; of which an account is given under the ar¬ 
ticle Ireland, n° 42. His body was quartered, ard 
diftiibuted for a public fpeftacle over Ireland ; and hi» 
head was prefented to Edward by John lord Bermir.g- 
ham the commander of the Englifh a-my , in return 
for which fervice, he was rewarded with the title of 
Karl oj Lcivlh. 

In the mean time Edward, who had fummoned a 
parliament to meet at Lincoln, was obliged to pro¬ 
rogue it on account of the Scottifh invafion, and to 
affemble an army at York for the defence of his coun¬ 
try. At Michaelmas it was determined, in a parlia¬ 
ment held at London, that every city and town in 
England ihould furnilha certain proportion of men com¬ 
pletely armed. Thus a confiderable body of troops was 
foon raifed ; but, when they affembled at York, their 
party-animofities and mutual diftruft rofc to fuch an 
height, that it was found neceffary to fend them back 
to their habitations. 

In 1319, Edward, having fucceded fo well in his 
negociations with the court of Rome, refolved to make 
fimilar attempts with other powers to the prejudice of 
the Scottifh nation. Accoidingly he requefted the 
count of Flanders to prohibit the Scots from entering 
his country: but to this requeft he received the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable reply : “ Flanders is the common 
country of all men ; I cannot prohibit any merchants 
from trafficking thither, for fuel: prohibition would 
prove the ruin of my people.” Finding himfelf baf- Edward 
fled in this attempt, the Englifh monarch once more again in- 
determined to have recourfe to war; and with this varies Scot- 
view commanded his army to affemble at Ncwcaftle up- la;!d - 
on Tyne, on the 24th of July 1319: but before he 
proceeded, he requefted the prayers of the clergy for 
the fuccefs of his expedition; and to render their prayers 
the more effe< 5 tual, he at the fame time demanded from 


In May, they again invaded England, and penetrated 
into Yo.kfhire. In their progrefs they burnt the 
towns of Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Scarborough, 
and Skipton in Craven, forcing the inhabitants of Rip- 
pon to redeem themfelves by paying 1000 merks : af¬ 
ter which they returned to Scotland with much booty ; 
and, as an Englifh hiftorian expreffes it, “ driving their 
priloners before them like flocks of fheep.” 

This year the interpofition of the pope was obtained 
againft Robert, with a view to intimidate the Scottilh 
nation ; and the two cardinals refiding in England were 
commanded to excommunicate Robert Bruce and his 
adherents , on account of his treatment of the meffesgers 
of the holy fee, and his affault of Berwick, after a 
truce had been proclaimed by the papal authority— 
King Ro- This fentence was accordingly put in execution, though 
bert tx- Robert had certainly been excommunicated once , if not 
communi- oftener, before. Meffengers were fent from Scotland 
cated by 

to Rome, in order to procure a reverfal of the fentence; 
1 but Ed war d difpatched the bilhop of Hereford, and 

Hugh d’Efpencer the Elder, to counteradl this negoci- 
ation, informing his holinefs at the fame time of certain 
intercepted letters which had been written from Avig¬ 
non to Scotland ; upon which the pope ordered all the 
Scots refiding at Avignon, and all of that place who 
had correfponded with Scotland, to be taken into cuf- 
todv. 

Voo. XVI. 


them a great fum of money by way of loan. 

Every thing being now in readinefs, the Englifh l2r , 
army approached Berwick, which was commanded by 
Walter the Steward of Scotland. Thh nobleman had t ‘ h ^ C 
long apprehended an attack from the Englifh, and had Englilh. 
taken every means of defence in his power. The 
enemy, however, confiding in theii numbers, made a 
general affault ; but were repulfed on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, after a long and obftinate conteft. Their next 
attempt w r as on the fide *0 vards the river. At that 
time the walls of Berwick were of an inconfiderable 
height; and it was propofed to bring a vcffelclofe to 
them, from whence the troops might enter by a draw¬ 
bridge let down from the mail. But the Scots ann< y- 
ed the affailants fo much, that they could not bring 
this veflel within the proper diftance ; and at the ebb 
of the tide i: grounded, and was burnt by the befieged. 

—The Englifh had then recourfe to a new-invented , , " 1 . 
engine which they called a fow, but for what reafm is " DL ™ ;n ” 
unknown. In many particulars it refembled the tejludo 
arietaria of the ancients. It appears to have been a a low. 
large fabric compofed of timber,and well-roofed, having 
llages within it, and in height furpafllng the wall of 
the town. It was moved upon wheels, and ferved for 
the double purpofe of conducing the miners to the 
foot of the wall, and a’-med men to the tlorm. This 
machine was counteracted by one conftrudled by Joi n 
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Craft a rfirnifn engineer In the Sco>s farvice. This 
was a kind cl moveable crane, whereby great ftones 
m:g! t be railed on high, and then let fad upon the 
<nemy. The Englilh made a general affault on the 
qaai ter towards the tea, as well as on the land fide ; fo' 
ih it tlte garrilon, exhaufted by continual fatigue, could 
1-o.rce maintain their polls. The great engine moved 
ca to the walls; and, though ftones were i iceffantly 
difcha'ged again 1 ! it from the crane, their effedt was 


, I ’ fma'l that all hope of pr: letting Berwick was 1 )ft. 
DcKroyjd ^ a i- u ge ft one ftruck it with fuch force, that 

l y li e t 1 * 1 - beams gave way, and the Scots pouring down com- 
u'.ut,,, hit ft ih’es upon ir, it was reduced to aft.es. The Eng- 

hi'h, however ftiil continued the attack. The Steward, 
wiiha icfirvc of too men, went from poll to poll, re- 
1 wing thrlc who were wounded or unfit for combat. 
One fvldier of the referve only remained with him wherr 
alum was given that the Englilh had burnt a bar- 
l.cr r.t ti e po;t called St Maty%.j >‘ftefled themfelves of 
the •draw- bridge, and fired the gate. The Steward 
l:,. 9 er,fd thither, called down the guard from the ram- 
] ar% ndered tire gate to be fet open, and rulhed out 
upon the enemy. A defperate combat enfited, and con¬ 
tinued till the clnfe of the day, when the Englilh com- 
, nande.s withdrew their troops. 

Who In- Kotwithftandirg this brave defence, it was evident 
\arfe En<r- that the town could not hold out long without a fpeedy 
find. relief; and Robert could not, wi.h an) 1 probability of 
fiicccis attack the fortified camp of the Englilh. He 
therefore determined to make a powerful diverfioft in 
England, in order to oblige Edward to abandon the 
undertaking. By order of the king, 15,000 men en¬ 
tered Engl end by the weftern marches. They had con¬ 
certed a plan lor carrying off the queen of England 
fr 1 rn her refidence near York; but being difappointed 
in this attempt they laid wafte Yorklhire. The arch- 
l.ifhnp of Yftik haftily collected a numerous body of 
1 .rr.nions and ecclefiaftics, with whom he encountered 
iSi the Scots at Mittun, near Borough-bridge, in thenorth- 
1 iding of Y01 klhire. The Englilh were inftantly rout- 
^f'-dthe" cc ^' f oco were left dead on the field, and great part 
siege of of thole who fled perifhed in the liver Swale. In this 

Berwick rflion 300 cccleuailics loft their lives. The news of 
nif-d, this fuccefsful inroad alarmed the beliegers of Berwick. 

The barons whofe eftates lay to the fottthward remote 
from the Scottifh depredations were eager for continu¬ 
ing the liege. But they were oppofed by thole cf the 
north; who were no left eager to abandon the enter- 
prife, and return to the defence of their own country. 
With them the eatl of Lancafter concurred in opinion ; 
who, imderftir.ding that his favourite manor of Ponte- 
rafV was expofed to ihe.ravages of the Scots, departed 
with all his adherents. Edward, upon this, drew off 
the temainder of his army, and attempted to intercept 
Randolph and Douglas; but they eluded him, and re¬ 
turned in firfety to Scotland-. 

The unfucccfsful event of this laft attempt induced 
Edward ferioully to think of pence ; and accordingly a 
truce between the two nations was concluded on the 
2 1 ft of December 1319; which interval of tranquillity 
the Scots made ufe of in addrefling a manifefto to the 
pone in juftificaticn of their caufe. This was drawn 
up in a fpirited manner, and made a very confiderable 
operation in rhe councils of Rome. The pope, fore- 
feeing that Robert would, not be terrified into fubmifi 


firms, ordered Edward to make peace with him in the Scotland, 
tell manner he could. A negociation was accordingly 
fet on foot, which foon terminated ineftedlually ; the 
truce was r,ot renewed, and in 1322 a mutual invafion jg^ 
took place. The Scots penetrated into Lancalhire by England 
the weftern marches ; and, after plandeiing the country, r K“ in i” 
returned home with an extraordinary booty ; while Ed- ft t!,u 
ward made great pieparations for an expedition into H^-land 
Scotland, which took place in Auguft the fame year, by the 
In this, however, he was not attended with fuccefs. Englifh. 
Robert had caufed all the cattle to be, driven off, and 
all the effedts of any value to be removed from Lothian 
and the Merfe; fixing his camp at Culrofs, on the 
north fide of the frith ofFotth. His orders for re¬ 
moving the cattle were ft> pundlually obeyed, tha f , a:- 
c-ording to common, tradition, the only prey which fill 
into the hands of the Englilh was a lame bull at Tra¬ 
nent in Eaft Lothian. Edward, however, fti.l proceed¬ 
ed, and penetrated as far as Edinburgh, but • without 
any hopes cf fubduing the kingdom. His’provilions 
being confirmed, many of his foldiers perilhed for want; 
and he was obliged at laft to retire without having feen 
an enemy. On their return, his foldiers burnt the 
abbeys of Holyrocd, Melrofs, Dryburgh, &c. killed 
many of the monks, and committed other facriieges: 
but when they returned to their own country, and be¬ 
gan again to enjoy a plentiful living, they indulged 
themfelves in fuch excelies as were produftive of mortal 
difeafes; infomuch that, according to an Englifh hi- jg, 
ftoriari, almoft one half of the great army which Ed- G-enpart 
ward had brought from England with him were cleftroy- of Fil¬ 
ed either by hunger or gluttony. " " rd 

No fooner were the Englifh retired than they were ’ 

purfued by the Scot?, who laid fiege to the caftle of - ' 
Norham. Edward lay at the abbey cf Biland in York- 
fliire, with a body of troops advantageoufly polled in 
the neighbourhood. The Scots, invited, as is faid, 
by feme traitors about the king’s perfon, attempted to 
furprife him ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that 
he made his efcape to York, abandoning all his baggage 
and treafure to the enemy. The Englilh camp was 
fuppofed to be acceffible only by a narrow pafs, but 
Douglas undertook to force it, and Randolph prefented 
himfelf as a volunteer in this dangerous fervice under 
his friend Douglas. The Highlanders and men of the 
Ifles climbed the precipice on which the Englilh camp x^eEng- 
ftood, and the enemy were driven out with great lofs. pfl, dtfeat- 
The Scots purfued them to the very gates of York, ed and dri- 
wafted the country without conttoul, and returned home ven ,)Ut of 
unmolefted. thaircamp, 

Edward, difteartened by repeated Ioffes, agreed to a 
ceffaticn of arms “ with the men of Scotland who were 
engaged in war with him,” But the king of Scotland 
would not ccnfent to it in that form ; however, he gave 
hi? content* on the proper form being employed, to 
which Edward nbw made no objection. This treaty 
was concluded on the 30th of March 1323, and was . 
to endure until the 12th of June 1336. It was agreed, A trlice 
that, during the continuance of it; r.o new fortreffes concluded 
fhould be eredted in Cumberland, to the north of the between 
Tyne, or in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, or : ? land 
Dumfries ; atid by a very Angular article it was provi- 1 
ed, that “ Bruce and the people of Scotian d^ might 
procure abfolution from the pope ; but in cafe there 
was no peace concluded before the expiration of the 

truce.,. 
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truce, that the fentence of excommunication fhould re¬ 
vive.” The tie ity was ratified by Robert, under the 
ftyle of the kingof Scotland , 7th of June 1323. 

The next care of Robeit was to reconcile himfelf to 
the church, and to obtain from the pope the title of 
k‘ng> which had been fo long denied him ; which at lad, 
though not without great difficulty, was obtained. 
This year a fen was born to the king of Scotland at 
Dunfermline, and named David. The court-poets of 
the time foretold, that this infant would one day rival 
his father’s fame, and prove vidtorious over the Eng- 
lilh. But fcarce had this future hero come into the 
world, when a rival began to make his appearance. 
John Baliol, the unfortunate king of Scotland, had long 
been dead ; but left a fon named Edward , heir to his 
pretenfions to the crown. The young prince had re¬ 
dded on his paternal eftate in Normandy, negledted and 
forgotten; but in 1324 was called to the court of 
England, for the purpofe, undoubtedly, of fetting him 
up as a rival to young David Bruce, in cafe his father, 
now broken with fatigues, fhould die in a fhort time. 
The negotiations for peace, however, (till went on ; 
but the commiffioners appointed for this purpofe made 
little pro.grefs, by reafon of demands for feudal fove- 
reignty Hill made by the Englilh. The reconciliation 
with the church was alfo broken off, by reafon of the 
Scots keeping pofieffion of Berwick. This had been 
taken during the papal truce ; and Robert thought 
proper ftill to lie under the fentence of excommunica¬ 
tion rather than to part with fuch an important for- 
trefs. 

In the beginning of the year 1327, Edward II. was 
depofed, and lucceeded by his fon Edward III. then 
in his 15th year. He renewed the negociations for 
peace, and ratified the truce which his father had made ; 
hut hearing that the Scots had refolved to invade 
England if a peace was not immediately concluded, he 
fummoned his barons to meet him at arms at Newcaftle, 
and fortified York.—We are not certainly informed of 
the reafons which induced the Scots at this time to 
difregard the truce; however, it is certain, that on the 
15th cf June 1327, Douglas and Randolph invaded 
England by the weftein marches, with an army of 
20,oco horferr.en. Againft them Edward III. led an 
army, confiding, at the lowed calculation, of 30,000 
men, who affembled at Durham on the i3;h of July. 
The Scots proceeded with the utmod crueitv, burning 
and dedroying every thing as they went along ; and 
on the 1 3 th of the fame month, the Englilh difeovered 
them by the fmoke and flames which marked their 
progrefs. They marched forward in order of battle 
towards the quarter where the fmoke was perceived ; 
but, meeting with no enemy for two days, they 
concluded that the Scots had retired. Difencum- 
bering themfelves then of their heavy baggage, they 
refolved by a forced march to reach the river Tyne, 
and, by poding themfelves on the north bank of 
that river, to intercept the Scots on th“ir return. 
On the 20th of July, the cavalry having leit the in¬ 
fantry behind, crolfed the river at Haidn : but before 
the red of the army could come up, the liver was fo 
levelled by fudden rains, that it could no longer be 
f’c rded ; and thus the troops rem.fined divided for fe- 
veral days, without any accommodation i or quarters, and 
in the gttated want ofpre viiiuns and forage. The fol- 



diers now began to murmur: and it was refolved eg fin S’.-orAin- 
to proceed fouthwards. The king proclaimed a reward 
oflands, to the value of 100 1. yearly for life, to the 
perfon who lhould iird difeover the enemy “ cn ary- 
ground, where they might be attacked;” and many 
knights and efquires l'wam acrofs the liver on this 
flrange errand. The army continued its march for 
three days without any news cf the Scots; but on the 
fourth day, certain accounts of them were brought by 
an efquire, Thomas Rokelhy : who reported, ih it “ t),; 

Scots had made him ptifoner; hut that their leaflets, 
underftanding his bufinefs, had fet him at liberty ; fay¬ 
ing, that they had remained for eight days on the fame 
ground, as ignorant of the motions of the Englilh as 
the Englilh were of theirs, and that they were delirous 
and ready to combat.” With this man for their guide, 
the Englilh foon came in view of the Scots. They 
were advantageoully polled on a riling ground, having 
the river Were in front, and their flanks fecured by' 
rocks and precipices. The Englilh difmc.unted and 
advanced, hoping to allure the Scots from their ftreng 
poll; but in vain. Edward then fent a herald to Ran¬ 
dolph and Douglas, with a meffage in the ftyle of chi¬ 
valry : “ Either,” fays he “ l'uffer me topafs the river, 
and leave me room for ranging my forces ; cr do you 
pafs the liver, and I will leave you room to range yours ; 
and thus fhall we fight on equal terms.” To this the 
ScottUh commanders anfwered, “ We will do neither. 

On our road hither we have burnt and fpoiled the 
country ; and here we are fixed while to us it feems 
good,; and if the king of England is offended let him 
come over and chaftile us.” 

The armies continued in fight of each other for two 
days ; after which the Englilh, underftanding that their 
enemies were diftreffed for provilions refolved to main¬ 
tain a clofe blockade, and to reduce them by famine. 

Next day, however, they were furprifed to find that the 
Scots had.fecretly decamped, and taken pod two miles 
up the river in ground ftill ftronger, and of more difficult 
accefs, amidft a great wood. The Englilh encamped 
oppofite to them near Stanhope park. At midnight Dtfprmte 
Douglas undertook a moft defperate enterprife, fome- nt 
what refembling thofe of the ancient heroes. With 
200 horfemen he approached the Englilh camp, and ihcliii? 
entered it under the guile of a chief commander calling England 
the rounds. Having thus eluded the centinels, he pa/fed 
on to the royal quarters, overthrew every thing that 
oppofed him, and furioufly affanhed the king’s tent. 

The domeftics of Edward defperately defended their 
maker ; and his chaplain, with many others of his houfe- 
hold, were Haiti. However, the king himfelf efcaped ; 
and Douglas, difappointed of his prey rulhed through 
the enemy, and effected a retreat with inconfiderable 
lofs.—The following day, the Englilh learned from a 
prifoner, that orders had been ilfued in the Scottilh 
camp for all men to hold themfelves in readinefs that 
evening to follow the banner of Douglas: on which, 
apprehending an attack in the night, they prepared for 
battle, lighting great fire?, and keeping a ilrift watch ; 
but in the morning, they were informed by two trum- iy6 
peters whom they had taken pmoners, that the Scots ■ I '^ c Si;of3 
had decamped before midnight, and were returning to tie< J an ’ p 
their own country. I his report could Icarcdy be ere- to t j, e r 
diti d, and the army remained for fome hours in order own coun- 
cf ba.tle ; but at length fome fcouts having crofted ihe try. 

5 D 2 river, 
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gentian^, river, returned with certain intelligence that the Scot- 
tifh camp was totally deferted: which when the young 
king of England was certainly informed of, he burft 
into tears; for the enterprife, which thus terminated 
in difappointment and diftionour, bad erft an immenfe 
fum. Eve:y preparation had been made for oppofing 
an enemy, and auxiliaries had even been procured at a 
noli enormous expence from Hainault. Thefe auxi- 
1 arics confided of heavy-armed cavalry ; and they were 
now fo much worn rut, that they could fcarcely move. 
Their hotfes were all. dead, or had become unfervice- 
able, in a campaign of three weeks; fo that they were 
c><lig;d to procure, lmrfes to convey themfelves to tire 
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for feme days, marched to York, where he difbanded 
)b:s army. Barbour a Scots hiftorian, relates, that there 
was a morafs in the, rear of the Scottifh camp, which 
he calls the two-mile morafs; that the Scots made a 
'way over it with brufhwood, removing it as they went 
along, that tire Englifli might not purfue them by the 
fame way. The Englifli hiftorians are filled with de¬ 
fer iptions of the ftrange appearance of the deferted 
camp of the Scots. They found there a number of 
d ins flretched between flake-, which ferved for kettles 
to boil their meat; and for bread, each foldier carried 
along with him a bag of oatmeal, of which he made 
c ikes, toafting them upon thin iron plates, which ap¬ 
pear to have been part of their armour. 

On the return of Douglas and Randolph, the king 
led his army again ft the eaftern borders, and befieged 
the caftle of Norham. However, in 1328, Edward, 
wearied out with continual Ioffes and difapointments, 
jpy conferred to a perpetual peace between the two king- 
The treaty doms on the following conditions. 1. The ftone on 
of North- which the kings of Scotland were wont to fit at the 
time of their coronation, fhall be reftored to the Scots. 
2. The king of England engages to employ his good 
offices at the papal court for obtaining a revocation 
of all fpiritual precedes depending before the holy fee 
againft the king of Scots, or againft his kingdom or 
fubjefts. 3. For thefe caufes, and in order to make 
reparation for the ravages committed in England by 
the Scots, the king of Scots fhall pay 30,000 merks to 
the king of England. 4. Reflitution fhall be made of 
the poffeffions belonging to ecclefiaftics in either king¬ 
dom, whereof they may have been deprived during the 
war. 5. But there fhall not be any reflitution made 
of inheritances which have fallen into the hands of the 
king of England or of the king of Scots, by reafon of 
the war between the two nations, or through the for¬ 
feiture of former poffeffors. 6. Johanna, filler of the 
king of England, fhall be given in marriage to David, 
the fon and heir to the king of Scots. 7. The king 
of Scots fhall provide the princefs Johanna in a jointure 
of 2oco!. yearly, fecured on lands and rents, according 
to a reafonable eftimation. 8. If either of the parties 
fhall fail in performing thefe conditions, he fhall pay 
2000 pounds of filver to the papal treafury. 

This peace, ratified at Northampton, is flyled igno¬ 
minious by the Englifh hiftorians, and the marriage of 
the Scots prince to the king of England’s filler, deno¬ 
minated that bafe marriage; becaufe at this time all pre¬ 
fers fi on 3 to fovereignty over Scotland were given up, 
though they had in vain attempted to eftabljfb them 


by a ruinous war of 20'years. The marriage of the in- Scotland, 
fant princewas celebrated on the 12th of July 1328. 

On the 7th of June 1329 died Robert Bruce, un-King Ro- 
queflionably the greateft of all the Scottifh monarchs. j, cr t dies. 
His death feems to have been occafioned by the ex- 
ceffive fatigues of military fervice ; and his difeaie, 
called by the hiftorians of thofe times a leprofy, was 
probably an inveterate feurvy, occafioned by his Way 
of living. He didd at the age of 55. He was mar¬ 
ried to Ifabella, daughter of Donald the tenth earl of 
Marr ; by whom he had a daughter named Marjorf. 
married to Walter the fteward of Scotland ; whofe 
hufband died in 1326. The fecond wife of Robert 
was Elifabeth, the daughter of Aymer de Burgh earl 
of Ulfter. By her he had a fon, David II.; a daugh¬ 
ter named Margaret, married to William earl of Su¬ 
therland; another, named Matilda, married to an efquire 
named Thomas Ifaac ; and Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Walter Oliphant of Gafk. He had alfo a natural fon 
named Robert. 

That king Robert I- was a man of ur.queftionable 
virtue and humanity, as well as unequalled in the know¬ 
ledge of the military art, mull be evident from many 
particulars already related. The only queftionablf part *99 
of his charadler is his fevere punifhment of a confpiracy Accoun j of 
formed againft him in the year 1320; a relation ofcy^gafnft* 
which, to avoid interrupting cur detail of more im- h: m . 
portant matters, we have deferred till now.—The chief 
of the confpirators were William de Soulis, whofe an- 
ceftor had been a candidate for the crown of Scotland ; 
the countefs of Strathern, and fome other perfons of 
high rank. The countefs difeovered the plot; after 
which Soulis confeffed the whole, and was punifhed 
with perpetual imprifonment; as well as the countefs, 
notwithftanding her having made the difeovery. Gil¬ 
bert de Malyerb and John de Logie, both knights, 
and Richard Brown an efquire, were put to death as 
traitors but the perfon moil lamented was Sir David 
de Brechin, for his bravery flyled the flower of chivalry . 

He was nephew to the king, and ferved with great re¬ 
putation againft the Saracens. To him the confpira- 
tors, after having exacted an oath of fecrecy, revealed 
their defigns. He condemned their undertaking, and 
refufed to fhare in it; but did not difeover it on ac¬ 
count of the oath he had taken. Yet for this conceal¬ 
ment he was ttied as a traitor, condemned and executed, 
without regard to his perfonal merit or his relation to 
the king. The confpirators were tried before the par¬ 
liament at Scone in 1320; and this feffion, in which 
fo much blood was fhed, was long remembered by the 
vulgar under the name of the black parliament. Whe¬ 
ther there was any thing real in this confpiracy, or 
whether the king only made ufe of this pretence to rid 
himfelf of fuch as were obnoxious to him, cannot now 
be known with certainty. 

After the death of Robert, the adminiftration was 200 
aflumed by Randolph, in confequence of an aft palled Randolph 
in 1318, by which he was appointed regent in cafe 0 f appointed 
the king’s death. In his new charafter he behaved 
himfelf in a moll exemplary manner ; and by impartial¬ 
ly difeharging the duties of his flation, and rigidly ad- 
mmiftering jullice, he fecured the public tranquillity in 
the moft pCrfeft manner. A fevere etercife of juflice 
was now rendered not only neceffary ,but indifpenfable. 

During 
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been accuftomed to plunder and bloodfhed ; and having calket which contained the heart of his fovereign, cried 
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now no Engliffi enemies to employ them, they robbed 
and murdered one another. The methods by which 
Randolph repre/fed thefe crimes were much the fame 
with thofe which have been adopted in latter times ; 
for he made the counties liable for the feveral robberies 
committed within their bounds. He even ordered the 
farmers and labourers not to houfe the tools employed 
by them in agriculture during the night-time, that the 
(herirPs officers might be the more vigilant in feeming 
them. Hi gave orders for ieverely punilhingall vaga¬ 
bonds, and obliged them to work for their livelihood ; 
making proclamation, that no roan Ihould be admitted 
into a town or borough who could not earn his bread 
by his labour. Thefe regulations were attended with 
the mod falutary effets. A fellow who had ilcreted 
his own p'ough-irons, pretending that they were ftolen, 
being detected by the Oienff’s officers, was inftantly 
hanged. A certain man having killed a prieft, went to 
Rome, and obtained abfolution from the pope ; af ter 
which be boldly returned to Scotland. Randolph 
ordered him to be ttled, and, on his conviction, to be 
executed : “ Becaufe,” faid he, “ although the pope 
may grant abiolution from the fpiritual confequences of 
fin, he caanot fereen offenders from civil punifhment.” 

King Robert, juft before his death, had defired that 
his heart might be depofited in our Saviour’s fepulchre 
at Jerufalem ; and on this errand the great commander 
Douglas wars employed, who fet fail in June 1330 with 
a numerous and fplendid retinue. He anchored off 
Slays in Flinders, the great emporium of the low 
countries, where he expected to find companions in 
his pilgrimage ; but learning tLat Alphonfus XI. the 
young king of Leon and Callile, was engaged in a war 
w ith Ofmyn the Moor, he could not refill the tempta- 
pon of fighting againft the enemies of Chriftianixy. 
He met with an honourable reception at the court of 
Spam, and read !y obtained leave to enter into what 
was thought the common caufe of Chriftianity. The 
Spaniards firil came in fight, of their enemy near The- 
bi, a callle on the frontiers of Andalulia, towards the 
kingdom of Granada. The Moors were defeated ; but 
Douglas giving way to his impetuous valour purfued 


thou wert wont 1 


put, “Now pals thou onward as ..._...... 

Douglas will follow thee or die.” The fugitives ral- j 8 kUlcd by- 
lied and furrounded Douglas ; who, with a few of his the Moors 
followers, was killed in attempting to refeue Sir Wal- in Spain, 
ter St Clair of Roflin. His body was brought back to 
Scotland, and interred in the church of Douglas. His 
countrymen perpetuated his memory by bellowing up¬ 
on him the epithet o {the good Sir 'James Douglas. He 
was one of the greateft commanders of the age j and 
is faid to have been engaged in 70 battles, 57 of which 
he gained, and was defeated in 13.—Of him it is re¬ 
ported, that meeting with an officer at the court of 
Alphonfus, who had his face quite disfigured with 
fears, the latter faid to him, “ It aftonillies me, that 
you, W'ho are faid to have feen fu much fervice, ffiould 
have no marks of wounds on your face,” “ Thank 
heaven,” anfwered Douglas, “ I had ahvays an arm to 
protect my face.” 104 

In 1331, Edward Baliol began to renew his preten- Edward 
fions to the crown of Scotland, about the fame time E a j*°l 
that David II. and his confort Johanna were crowned 
at Scone ; which ceremony was performed on the 24th Scotland, 
of November. Some hiftorians relate, that he was ex¬ 
cited to this attempt by one Twynham Lowrifon, a 
perfoa who had been excommunicated for refilling to 
do penance for adultery, and afterwards was obliged to 
fly on account of his having way-laid the official, beat 
him, and extorted a film of money from him. But 
however this may be, it is certain, that in this year dif¬ 
ferences began to arile with England, on the following 
account It had been provided by an article of the 
treaty of Northampton, that “ Thomas lord Wake of 
Ledel, Henry de Beaumont, called earl of Buchan , and 
Henry de Percy, ihoi.ld be reftored to their eftates, of 
which the king of Scots, by reafon of the war between 
the two nations, had taken pofleffion.” This article 
had been executed with refpetft to Percy, but not to 
the other two ; and though Edward had repeatedly 
complained of this neglect, he could not obtain any fa- 
tisfahion (g). 

The difinherited barons now ref lved to invade Scot¬ 
land, though their force confifted of no more than 3000 

infantry. 


(c) As this is an import mt period of hiftory, we ffiall here tranferihe the opinion of lord Hailes concerning 
the mules of this ((range delay of executing an article feemingly of little importance where a nation was con¬ 
cerned. “ By the treaty of Northampton,” fays he, “ all the claims of the Englifti harems to inheritances in 
Scotland were difregarded, excepting thofe of Henry de Percy,. Thomas lord Wake of Ledel, and Henry de 
Beaumont. Percy procured fatis(adion : but the others did not. 

“ Henry de Beaumont,an the reign ot Edward II. had aftociated himfelf with the nobility againft the D’Efpen- 
fers, and on that account had fullered irnprifonment and exile. He aided queen Ifabelia in the invafion which 
proved the caufe of tire depoii.ion, captivity and death of her hulb.tnd. Although, under the adminiftration of 
Mcrtiro:’-, he had obtained, a fhare in the partition of die fpoils of the D’Efpenfers, he perfifted in oppofmg the 
meafures of the new favourite ; and although his own interefts were fecuted by the treaty of Northampton, he 
boldly excla-med againft the injuftice done to the other barons by that treaty. He joined the princes of the 
fylood royal in their attempt to refeue the young king from the hands of Ilabella and her minion, and place him, 
in their own ; and, on the failroe of that ill-advifid confpiracy, he again took refuge in foreign.parts. It ap¬ 
pears thit lord Wake, having followed the political opinions of Henry de Beaumont, was involved in like cahimi- 
ties and difgrace. While the queen-dowager and Mortimer retained their influence, the claims of thofe two 
barons were altogether overlo -ked : But within forty-eight hours after the execution of Mortimer, a perempto: v 
demand was made by Edward III. to have their inheritance reftored. 

“ The demand was unexpected and alarming. Made at the very moment of the fall of Ifabelia and Mortimer, 
1 :u,d 
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Scotland. infantry, and 400 men at arms. Edward would cot 
permit them to enter Scotland by the uiual way, as he 
himfelf did not yet choofe openly to take part in their 
cuarrtl. For this reafon they were obliged to take 
ihipping, and landed at a place called Ravenjhare , Ra- 
menfpur, or Raverijbwgh, at the mouth of the Humber 
(h). Randolph, having intelligence cf the Englifli 
preparations, had marched an army to the frontiers of 
Eaft Lothian ; but, being afterwards informed, of the 
naval armament, he marched northwards ; but died at 
405 Muffelburgh, fix miles eaft of Edinburgh, on the 20th 
Randolph of July 1332. With him died the glory of Scotland. 
£»«»* -phe earl of Marr, a man whofe only merit conftfted in 
his being related to the royal family, was chofen to fuc- 
ceed him in the regency.—Edward, in the mean time, 
fell upon a mod cnrtous expedient to fhow the juftice 
of his caufe. In March 1332, he had publiihed a pro¬ 
hibition for any perfon to infringe the treaty of North¬ 
ampton. The difinheiited lords had been differed to 
. embark, exprefsly for the purpofe of invading Scotland, 
after this prohibition was publifhed. Jlfter they ’were 
gone , Henry de Percy was empowered to punifh thole 
who fliould prefume to array themfelves in contempt of 
his prohibition ; and becaufe he underftood that the 
Scots were arming in order to repel thofe invaders whom 
Edward had indiredtly ferit againft them, he empowered 
10 6 Henry de Percy to arm againft them. 

Baliol lands On the 31ft of July, Edward Baliol and his affoci- 
at King- ates landed in the neighbourhood of Kingborn, on the 
ctef^a’ts "h ^ ort ^ > rou ted the Earl of Fife, who oppofed them ; and 
Scots S 6 marc ^ e d next day to Dunfermline. Having then or¬ 
dered his fleet to wait for him at the mouth of the 
Tay, he proceeded northwards, and encamped on the 
Miller’s acre at Forteviot, with the river Earn in front. 
Nothing, however, could be more dangerous than his 
fituaticn atprefent, and his deftrudfion would have been 
inevitable. The earl of Marr was encamped with a nu¬ 


merous army on the oppofite bank of the river Earn, Scotland, 
in the neighbourhood of Duplin ; and another, nearly 
as numerous had advanced from the fouth, through the 1. ; n the 
Lothians and Stirlingihire, and fixed its quarters at utmoftdan- 
Auchterarder, eight miles to the weft of Forteviot. £ cr 111 d le 
Hiftorians differ as to the number of the two armies, noghbovr- 
Fcrdun fays, that the regent had with him 30,000 jwyh, 
men, and the earl of March as many; and that Baliol 
had between 500 and 600 men at arms, that is, horfe- 
men completely armed. Hemingford reckons each of 
the Scots armies-at 40,000, and Baliol’s at 500 armed 
men. Knyghton fays, that Baliol, when he landed in 
Fife, had 300 armed men, and 3000 more cf different 
Lrts ; but that he had in all only 2500 men in his camp 
at Earn. In this defperate fituation, the Englifli general 
formed a delign of attacking the Scots in their camp. 

They were directed to a ford by Andrew Murray of 
Tullibardine. The Scots kept no watch, but abandon¬ 
ed themfelves to intemperance and riotous mirth ; wh : le 
their enemies, led by Alexander Moubray, croffed the 
river at midnight. They afeended a rifing ground, 
came unperceived on the right flank of the Scottifh ar¬ 
my, and made a dreadful daughter. At the firft at¬ 
tack, young Randolph hailed with 300 men at arms 
to oppofe the enemy ; and being feconded by Murdoch 
earl of Menteith., Alexander Frafer, and Robert Bruce 
natural fon to the late king, he gave a check to the 
Englilh, and maintained the combat on equal terms. 

But now the regent himfelf, along with the whole mul¬ 
titude rufhed foi ward to battle without the leaft order: 
fo that while the hindmoft preffed on, the foremoft were 
thrown down, trodden upon, and luffocated. Theftaugb- 
ter lafted many hours, and the remains of this vaft ar¬ 
my were utterly efifperfed. Many men of eminence 
were killed ; among whom were Donald earl of Marr, 
author of the whole cataftrophe ; Thomas earl of Mo¬ 
ray, Murdoch earl of Menteith, Robert eail of Carrick, 

* Alex- 


ar, J in behalf of men who had loudly protefted againft the treaty of Northampton, it indicated a total and peril¬ 
ous change in the fyftem of the .Englifli. 

“ Randolph, cf late years, had beheld extraordinary viciffitudes in England. The D’Efpenfers alternately perle- 
•cuted and triumphant, and at length abafed in the duft. The fugitive Mortimer elevated to fupreme authority, 
victorious over the princes of the bloody-royal, and then dragged to a gibbet. Hence it was natural for Ran¬ 
dolph to wifti, and even to look, -for fome new revolution, which might prove more favourable to the Sccttifft 
interefts. Meanwhile, with great reafon and good policy, he delayed the reftitution of the inheritances claimed 
under the treaty of Northampton, in behalf of the avowed oppofers of that treaty. 

“ Befides, it was neceffary for Randolph to be affured that the Englifli, while they urged the performance of one 
article of that treaty, did, on their part, fincerely purpofe to perform its more important articles, by continuing 
to acknowledge the fucceflion in the houfe of Bruce, and the independency of the Scottifh nation. 

“ Of this, how.ever, ther.e was much reafon to doubt. For the Englifh king had taken Baliol under his protec¬ 
tion, and had granted him a paffport to ccme into England, with permiffion to refide there during a whole year 
(10th Odlober 1330). Thefe things had no friendly cr pacific appearance. 

“ Be this as it will, the event too fatally juitified the apprehenfions of Randolph ; for, while Edward III. was- 
demanding reftitution of the eftates referved by the treaty of Northampton, his fubjedts were arming in violation 
of that treaty. 

“ It is remarkable, that, on the 24th March 1331-2, Edward appears to have known of the hoftile affociation of 
the diiinherited barons. His words are, » Quia ex relitu accepimus plurimorum, quod diverfi homines de regno 
neftro, et alii (meaning Baliol and his attendants), pacem inter nos, et Robertum de Brns, nnptr Re^em Scetc- 
rum, initam et ccnfirmatam infringere maebinantes, diverfas congregationes hominum ad srmo indies fuciunt, er, 
per vurch : as regni nojlri, diftam terram Scotia-, ad earn modo guerrino impugnnndum, tngredi In' endue t Foedera , 

T. iv. p 511. And yet, on the 22c! April follow ing he demanded reftitution cf the inheritance oflcrd Wake, 
one of the barons in arms;” Feeder a, T. iv. p. 518. 

(h) This place does not now ex ft; having been overwhelmed by thefea many centuries ago. 
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5 .’otland. Alexander Frafer, and Robert Bruce. The daughter her jointure ; and this under the penalty of 10,000 1 . S.otland. 

of the infantry and of the men at arms was very great; to be appropriated as a portion to the young lady, or 

the mod probable accounts make it 2000 men at arms, otherwile d fpofed of for her behoof. He further en- 

and upwards of 13,000 common foldiers. The lofs of gaged to provide for the maintenance of David Bruce 

20S the Englifh was inconfiderable. as the king of England lliould advife ; and, la illy, he 

Farther The day after this victory, Baliol took poffeffion of became bound to fierve Edward in all his wars, except- 

fuccefsof Peiti- ; and, apprehending an attack from the earl of ingin England, Wales, and Ireland, for the fpace of a 

Mtrch, t.iuJid tlie ditch to be cleared, and the town year together, with 200 men at arms, and all at his 

to be for tided v ,: th pul i .a does. The firfl information own charges ; and he bound his fucceffots to perform 

which the earl received of this dreadful defeat was the like fervice with 100 men. at arms. But afterwards 


from a common midi 1, who fie. f,or.) the place mor- 
t illy wounded. When this poor wretch came up, he 
l ..d true to d > no more than n llvnv bis wounds ; af¬ 
ter which he fell down and expired. On his arrival at 
toe field of battle, he found a d’cndful oiifirm ition of 
the intelligence given by the .ol.iuo; but i iftead of 
taking bis tncafures with patience, be and hi-, men 
bu ried on headlong to Perth, actuated only by a blind 
impulfe to 1 eve-age. At firfl they deigned to affault 
the place ; but their hearts failing them, they next 
determined to redace i: by famine. This, however, 
could not be done unlefs the Scot.-, were matters at fea. 
One John Crab, a Flemifh engineer (who had diftin- 
guifhed himfclf by deftroying the famous engine called 
theyiro at the fiege of Berwick), had-continued for 
many years to annoy the Englifh on the eaflern ccafts. 
After the blockade of Peith was i- rmed, he came 
with ten vclfels to the mouth cl the Tay, where the 
Englifh fleet wa c , and took the fhip belonging to Hcn- 
ry cle Beaumont; but loon after all his ten vcffels were 
He is burnt by the Enu. ili in a general engagement. Af- 

crowned ter this the blockade of Perth was railed, the earl of 

fang of ^ March difbanded his army, and Edward Baliol was 
cut jiw. C rowned king of Scotland at Scone, on the 24th of 
September 1332. 

The new monarch was no fooncr put in pofllffion 
c f the kingdam, than lie left IV, th in the hands of the 
earl of Fife, while he himfelf repaired to the foil them 
parts of the kingdom. Bur the party of king David 
was far from being extinguifhed. Baliol was f arce 
gone, when tire tow.) of Penh was lurprifed, and its 
iortificatior i raze.!, by James Frafer, Simon Frafer-, 
and Robert Keith. The earl cf Fife was made pri- 
fuicr, with his f.niily and vafl’als. Andrew Murray of 
Tullibardine, who laid duelled the Englilh to a ford 
on the river E trn, was pat to d-ath as a traitor. Such 
of the Scots as Hill adhered to the interefl of their 
infant prince, clrjfe Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell 
regent. lie was a brave and afUve man, but had not 
a, ) ec fuflleicnt force to attempt any thing confider- 
ato able. 

His (liamc- In the mean time, Baliol bell ived in a moft fcanda- 
ful bchavi- } 0 us manner. At Roxburgh, he made a f-lemn fur- 
! rend r of the libeities of Scotland : acknowledged Ed¬ 

ward fi'r his lifge-l'id ; and, as if this had not been fuf- 
ficient, he became bound to put Mm in pofleCion of the 
t 1V.T1, caflle, and tenitny of B.rwick, and of other 
lands on the inarches, extending in all to the yearly va¬ 
lue of 20001. “ on accouiV,” as the infirument bears,. 
" of the great honour and emoluments v-hicli we have 
procured through the [ij'eonc of our lord the king, 
and by the powerful and acceptable aid which we have 
received f rom his good fubjelts ” He alfo proffered 
in many the princels J ihanna, whom he c mfidered as 
ojy betrothed to David P.ruce, and to add 500!. to 


Edward having engaged to maintain him on the throne 
of Scotland, Bdiol bound, himfelf to ferve him in all 
his wars whatever. 

Though the greateft part of the nation fubmitted to 
this fhamsful treaty, it roufed the ind gnation of thofe 
who wifhed well to the liberties of their country, 

John, the fecond fon of Rand >lph, now earl of Moray 
by the death of His brother; Archibald, the youngeff 
brother of the renowned Douglas; together with Si¬ 
mon Frafer, affembled a body of hoiftmen at Moffat 
in Annandale; and, fuddenly traverfing the country, 21r 
affaulted Baliol unexpeftedly at Annan. His brother Daliol fur- 
Henry made a gallant refiftance for fome time; but prifed, and 
was at lad overpowered with numbers, and killed, to- driven out 
gether with feveral other perfons of diflinltion. Baliol s - ot ' a ’ u 
himfelf cfcaped almoft naked, with fcarce a Angle at¬ 
tendant, and fled to England. After his departuie, 
the Scots began to make depredations on the Englifh 
frontiers. Edward iffued a proclam lion, in. which he 
folsmnly averred, that the Scots, by their hoftile de¬ 
predations, bad violated the peace of Northampton. 

Baliol, in the mean time, being joined by fome Englifh 
barons, return ed to Scotland ; took and burnt a caflle 
where Robert de Colville commanded; and, eflablifh- 
ing his quarters in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, 
began to make preparations for befieging Berwick. Jufl 
after his arrival, Archibald Douglas, with 3000 men, 
invaded England by the weftern marches,, plundered 
the country, and carried off much booty; in revenge 
for which, Sir Anthony de Lucy made an inroad into 
Scotland, defeated and took prifoner Sir William Dou¬ 
glas, celebiated in hiftorv by the appellation cf the 
Inighi cf LUdeJdale , whom Edward caufed to be put in 
irons. About the fame timi, Sir Andrew Murray the 
regent attacked Baliol, with a view- to difeomfit him 
before the reinforcements which lie expelled out of 212 
England could arrive. A fharp conflifl enfued at Rox- The Scots 
burgh, in which the regent, attempting to refeue a fol- regent de-. 
dier,. was taken prifoner : and thus Scotland was at once a " 
deprived of its two ableft commanders. foner. 1 " 

Archiba'd Douglas was now declared regent; and 
Edward prepared to invade Scotland, in order to take 
vengeance on its inhabitants, as he faid, for the wrongs 
they had done, and to feek fuch redrefs as might feem 
good to himfelf. He ordered poffeffi >n to be taken 
cf the ifle of Man in bis own name ; and foon a r ter 
made it over to Sir William de Mont igue, who h id 
fome claim of inheritance in it. The chief defign of 
Edward in this expedition, however, was to obtain 
poffefilon of the town of Berwick, which had been 2 r , 
a’ready ceded to him by Baliol. This appeared' to Berwick 
the Scots a place of no l .fs importance than it did to Kfiegeil b\ 
Ed vard ; and theref >re they took all the precautions t!lt: h “t*' 
in their power to prevent the lofs of it. The cirl of 
March was appo ntei to comm md the c tfiic, and -Sir 

William. 
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S otlard. Willi'm Keith the town. The Scots made an obfti- 
nate defence ; yet it was evident that they muft loon 
have yielded it they had not been relieved. At length 
the regent, with a numerous army, appeared in the 
neighbourhood. He endeavoured to convey luccours 
into the town, or to provoke the enemies to quit the 
advantage of die ground, and engage in battle. But 
ail his efforts were in vain ; the Englifh obftruCted every 
paffage, and flood on the defenfive. 

3I4 The regent then entered Northumberland, waited the 
The Scots country, and even affaulted Bamborough caftle, where 
invade Philippa the young queen of England had her relidence. 
Nerthum- jjg fondly imagined that Edward III. would have 
vain. na 1D abandoned the liege of Berwick, after the example of 
his father, in circumflances not diffimilar. Edward 
xieverthelefs perfevered in his enterprife. 

During a-general affault* the town was fet on fire, 
and in a great meafure confumed. The inhabitants ha¬ 
ving experienced the evils of a fiege, and dreading the 
woife evils of a ftorm, implored the earl of March and 
Sir William .Keith to feek terms of capitulation. A 
truce was obtained ; and it was agreed, that the town 
and caftle fhould be delivered up on terms fair and ho¬ 
nourable, linlefs fuccours arrived before the hour of vef- 
pers on the 19th July. 

It was fpecially provided, “ that Berwick fhould be 
held as relieved, in cafe 200 men at arms, in a body, 
lhould force their paffage "into the town.” 

By the treaty. Sir William Keith was permitted to 
have an interview with the regent. He found him 
215 with his army in Northumberland ; urged the neceffity 
The Scots D f jjj s return ; and fhowed him, that Berwick, if not in- 
re 0 ve to ; ft anl ]y re li eve d was loft for ever. Perl'uaded by his im- 
, n gage- portunities, the regent refolved to combat the Engliih, 
ment. and either to fave Berwick ©r lofe the kingdom. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July, the regent pre¬ 
pared for. battle. He divided his army into four bo¬ 
dies. The firft was led by John earl of Moray, the fon 
of Randolph ; but as he was young and inexperienced 
in war, James and Simon Frafer, foldiers of appro¬ 
ved reputation were joined with him in the command. 
The fecond body was led by the ftewaid of Scotland, 
a youth of 16, under the infpeCtion of his uncle Sir 
■james Stewart of Rofyth. The third body was led 
by the regent himfelf, having with him the earl of 
Carrick and other barons of eminence. The fourth 
body, or referve, appears to have been led by Hugh 
earl of Rofs. 

The numbers of the Scottifli army on that day are 
varioufly reported by hiftorians. The continuator of 
Fleming ford, an author of that age, and Knyghton, 
who lived in the fucceeding age, afeertain their num¬ 
bers with more precifion than is generally required in 
hiilorical fads. 

The continuator of Hemingford minutely records 
the numbers and arrangement of the Scottifh army. 
He fays, that, befides earls and other lords or great 
barons, there were 55 knights, i,xco men at arms, and 


13,500 of the commons lightly armed, amounting in all Scotian,', 
to 14,655. 

With him Knyghton appears to concur, when his 
narrative is cleared irom the errors of ignoiant or care- 
lels tranferibers. 

It is probable, however, that the fervants who tended 
the hones of perfons of diltinCtion, and of the men at 
arms, and the ufelefs followers of the camp, were more 
numerous than the actual combatants. 

The Engliih were advantageoufly polled on a rifing 
ground at Elalydon, with a marfhy hollow in their 
front. Of their particular dilpolition we are not in¬ 
formed, fur ther than that Baliol had the command of 
one of the wings. 

It had been provided by the treaty of capitulation, 

“ That Berwick fhould be confidered as relieved, in 
cafe 200 men at arms forced their paffage into the 
town.” This the Scouifh men at arms attempted ; 216 

but Edward, aware of their purpofe, oppofed them in Bact ^ e of 
perfon, and repulfed them with great flaughter. The 
Scottifh army rufhed on to a general attack; but they 
had to defeend into the marfhy hollow before mount¬ 
ing the eminences of Halydon. After having ftruggled 
with the difficulties of the ground, and alter having 
been incelfantly galled by the Englifh archers, they 
reached the enemy. Although fatigued and difordered 
in their ranks, they fought as it became men who had 
conquered under the banners of Robert Biuce. The 
Engliih, with equal valour, had great advantages of 
fituation, and were better difeiplined than their antago- 
nifts. The earl of Rofs led the referve to attack in 
flank that wing where Baliol commanded ; but he was 
repulfed and flain. There fell with him Kenneth earl 
of Sutherland, - and Murdoch earl of Menteith. 

In the other parts of the field, the events were equal- T , 217 
ly difafterous. The regent received a mortal wound, defeated** 
and the Scots everywhere gave way. In the field, and and the * 
during a purfuit for many miles, the number of flain regent 
and prifoners was fo great, that few of the Scoitifli killed, 
army efcaped. 

Befides the earls of Rofs, Sutherland, and Men¬ 
teith, there were among the flain Malcolm earl of Le¬ 
nox, an aged baron; he had been one of the foremoft 
to repair to the ftandard of Robert Bruce, and his 
laft exertions were for his country ; Alexander Bruce 
earl of Carrick, who atoned for the fhort defection 
from the family of his benefactor ; John Campbell 
earl of A thole, nephew of the late king ; James Frafer, 
and Simon Frafer; John de Graham, Alexander de 
Lindefay, Alan Stewart, and many other perfons of 
eminent rank. 

The fteward had two uncles, John and James. John 
was killed, and James mortally wounded and made pri- 
foner (1). 

The regent, mortally wounded, and abandoned on 
the field of battle, only lived to fee his army difeom- 
fited-and himfelf a prifoner. 

This victory was obtained with very inconfiderable 

lofs 


(1) Fordun , 1 . xiii. c. 28, relates, that Sir James Stewart was flain ; the Englifh hiftorians, that he was mor¬ 
tally wounded and made prifoner. It may be remarked, that at Halydon, two Stewarts fought under the banner 
of their chiefs; the one Alan of Dreghorn, the paternal anceftor of Charles 1 . and the other James of Rofyth^ 
the paternal anceftor of Oliver Ciomwell. 
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Scotland, lofs. It is related by the Englilh hiftorians, that, on 
w '' v "' w the fide of their countrymen, there were killed one 
knight, one efquire, and 12 foot-foldiers. Nor will 
this appear altogether incredible, when we remember, 


having regained his freedom, began to allemble the 
friends of liberty, and was unanimoufiy joined by Mou- 
bray. In a moment every thing was in confufion. 
Geffray de Moubray, governor of Roxburgh, revolted 


Scot! in*. 

2 2I 
BalioPs 
party every 


» a ' - * ' ' o ' ' « 1 

that the Englilh ranks remained unbroken, and that Henry de Beaumont was befieged in his caftle of Dun- “ e " 


218 
Berwick 
furrenders, 
and almoft 
all Scotland 
fubmits. 


their archers, at a iecure diftance, incelfantly annoyed 
the Scottilh infantry. 

According to capitulation, the town and caftle of 
Berwick furrendered. The Englilh king took twelve 
hoftages, for fecuring the fidelity of the citizens of Ber¬ 


wick. 


Thus was the whole of Scotland reduced under the 
fubje&ion of Baliol, excepting a few fortrelfefs; fo that 
it became necelfary to provide for the fafety of the 
young king and queen. Accordingly, they were con¬ 


darg by Murray and Moubray, and forced to furren- 
der, but obtained liberty to depart into England. 
Richard Talbot, endeavouring to pafs into England 
with a body of troops, was defeated and taken prifoner 
by Sir William Keith of Galfton. The fteward ol 
Scotland, who had lain concealed in the ifle of Bute 
ever fince the battle of Halidon, now palfed over to 
the caftle of Dunbarton, which was one of the few forts 
remaining to king David. With the affiftance ofDou- 
gal Campbell of Lochow, he made himfelf mailer of the 


veyed to France, where they were honourably enter- caftle of Dunoon in Cowal. His tenants of the ifle of 


219 

Mean fub- 
tniflions of 
Baliol. 


tained. Meanwhile, Baliol employed himfelf in ma¬ 
king new conceffions to his liege-lord Edward ; and in 
1334 the work of fubmiffion was completed by a fo- 
lemn inftrument drawn up by Baliol, in which he fur- 
rendered great part of the Bcottilh dominions, to be for¬ 
ever annexed to the crown of England. In this-inftru¬ 
ment Baliol faid, that “ he had formerly become bound 
to make a grant to Edward of lands on the marches, 
to the amount of two thoufand-pound lands; that the 
Scottilh parliament had ratified his obligation ; and that 
he had accordingly furrendered Berwick and its terri¬ 
tory ; and now, for completely difeharging his obli¬ 
gation, he made an abfolute furrender to the Englilh 
crown of the forefts of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick ; 
of the counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dumfries ; 
together with the county of Edinburgh, and the con- 
ftabularies of Linlithgow and Haddington.” This ex¬ 
traordinary furrender was made with fo much precipi¬ 
tation, that Baliol forgot to except his own private 
eftate out of it. This, however, was generoufly reftored 
to him by Edward ; who proclaimed, that, “ having 
already received latisfadlion in full, he had too much 
reverence for God, juftice, and good faith to man, to 


Bute attacked and flew Alan de Lile the governor, and 
prefented his head to their mailer. John the fon of 
Gilbert, governor of the caftle of Bute, was made pri- 
foner in the adion. He ordered the garrifon to fur¬ 
render, and attached himfelf to the Scottilh intereft. 
Encouraged by thefe fuccelfes, the fteward entered his 
ancient inheritance of Renfrew, and compelled the in¬ 
habitants to acknowledge the fovereignty of David. 

Godfrey de Rofs, the governor of Ayrfhire, fubmitted 
to the Steward. The earl of Moray returned from 
France, whither he had fled after the battle of Hali¬ 
don, and was acknowledged regent along with the 
fteward. The earl, having raifed a body of troops, 
marched again!! the earl of Athol, compelled him to 
retire into Lochaber, and at laft to furrender ; after 
which he embraced the party of the conquerors. Ba- 
liol was now obliged to retire again into England, in He retires 
order to folicit affiftance from Edward ; and this was int0 En K- 

land, and 
obtains the 


readily granted. Edward himfelf took the field at a 


affiftar.ee of 


very unfavourable feafon for military enterprifes. His 
army was divided into two parts. With the one Ed- Edward! 
ward wafted Lothian, while Baliol did the like in A- 
nandale with the other ; and, in the mean time, Patrick 


allow the ceffion to be prejudicial to the private rights of earl of March, not with Handing the unfavourable pofture 
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of affairs, renounced the allegiance he had fworn to 
England. His motive for this was, that though the 
kings of England had maintained him in an indepen¬ 
dency dangerous to Scotland, he was affured that they 
would never permit him to become formidable in a 
country which they themfelves poffeffed. 

The year 1335 is remarkable for the fiege of Loch- Lochffiveu 
leven caftle by the Englilh, under John de Strivelin. caftle nn- 
This fort was built on a fmall ifland, and very difficult fuccefsfully 
ol accefs. The Englilh commander erefted a fort in befieged by 
countenanced his fuit, and, as it appears, put him in the cemetery of Kinrofs ; and at the lower end of the Eng * 
poffeffion of the inheritance. Henry de Beaumont earl lake, from whence runs the dream called the Water of ’ 

of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie or Haltings, Leven , he raifed a ftrong and lofty bulwark, by means 
earl of Athol, efpoufed the caufe of the heirs-general 5 of which he hoped to lay the ifland under water, and 

oblige the garrifon 


the king of Scots.” At the fame time Baliol prefent- 
ed himfelf before his liege-lord ; did homage, and fwore 
fealty, “ for the whole kingdom of Scotland and the 
files adjacent.” 

A quarrel now arofe among the difinherited lords, 
to whom this revolution had been owing, which pro¬ 
duced the word confequences to the intereft of Baliol. 
The brother of Alexander de Moubray died, leaving 
daughters, but no iffue-male. Moubray having claimed 
a preference to the daughteis of his brother, Baliol 


but perceiving that their folicitations were not heard, 
they left the court in difgull, and retired to tlpeir ca- 
ftles about the end of Auguft 1334. Baliol foon per¬ 
ceived his error in offending thefe two powerful lords ; 
and in order to regain their favour, diimiffed Moubray, 
and conferred on David de Strathbolgie the whole 
t dates of the young fteward of Scotland. Thus he 
alienated the affetfions of Moubray, and added to the 
power of the earl of Athol, who was by far too power¬ 
ful before. 

Ahi.ru this time Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
Von. XVI. 


to furrender. But four of the 
Scotch foldiers, having found means to approach the 
bulwark undifeovered, pierced it fo dexteroufly, that 
the waters, rulliing out with a prodigious force, over¬ 
flowed part of the Englilh camp ; and the garrifon, 
fallying out during the confufion occafloned by this 
unexpefted inundation, ftormed and plundered the fort 
at Kinrofs. At this time the Englilh commander, 
with many of his foldiers, happened to be abfent at 
Dunfermline, celebrating the fetlival of St. Mirpa’et. 
On his return, he fwore that he would never deftft till 
5 E he 
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S otlani'. he had taken the 

W "" v "' w Iword; however, his utmoft efforts were at laft baffled, 
and he was obliged, aotwithftanding his 03th, to defift. 

In the mean time, the regents affembled a parliament 
at Dairfy, near Cupar in Fife ; but no plan of de¬ 
fence could be fallen upon, by reafon of the animo- 
fities and faffjons which prevailed among the barons. 
Through the mediation of the French, fome terms of 
peace were propofed ; but being rejected by the Eng- 
liffl, Edward again invaded Scotland, cruelly ravaging 
the country with one army, while Baliol and the earl 
224 of Warrenne did the fame with another. Soon after 
Count Guy this hivafion, count Guy of Namur landed at Berwick 
of Namur with a confiderable number of men-at-arms in the fer¬ 
vid of the Englilh, He advanced to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh ; but was defeated and taken pri- 
foner by the earls of March and Moray, and Sir Alex¬ 
ander Ram fay. In this engagement, one Richard 
Shaw, 3 Scettilh efqqire, was fingled out by a comba¬ 
tant in the army of count Guy, and both pierced each 
other with their fpears ; the ftranger being ftripped, 
was difeovered to be a woman. The earl of Moray 
treated Guy with the greateft refpedt, not only allow¬ 
ing him and the remainder of his troops to depart from 
Scotland without moleftation, but even attending him 
to the borders, accompanied by William Douglas and 
his brother James. On his return, William de Pref- 
fen, warden of the caftle and for eft of Jedburgh, at¬ 
tacked and defeated his party ; James Douglas was 
killed, the earl bimfelf taken prifoner, and carried into 
England. 

Thus was the Scottifh nation once more reduced to 
the brink of ruin. Alexander de Mowbray, Geffrey 
de Mowbray, and fome others, pretending powers from 
“ the earl of Athol and Robert the Steward of Scot¬ 
land,” concluded a treaty with Edward at Perth ; the 
fubftance of which was, that all the Scots fhould re¬ 
ceive pardon, and have their fees, lands, and offices re- 
ftored, excepting thofe who by common ajfent in parlia¬ 
ment fhould be excluded. The liberties of the church 
and the ancient laws and ufages of Scotland were to 
remain in full force. All offices were to be filled with 
Scotfmen, excepting that the king fhould appoint whom 
226 he pleafed within his regalities. 

The earl of The eatl of Athol now began to perfecute with the 
.rvthol dt- u tmoft fury thofe who wifhed well to the caufe of Scot¬ 
land. With 3000 men he befieged the caftle of Kil- 
drommey, which had hitherto been the great refuge of 
king David’s party. Sir Andrew Murray of Both- 
well refolved at all events to attempt the refeue of his 
wife and family, who were fhut up in this caftle. With 
1100 men he furprifed Athol in the foreft of Kilblain. 
The earl’s men, feized with a panic, fled and difperfed 
themlelves; on which their commander, refufing to ac¬ 
cept of quarter, was killed. Sir Andrew Murray then 
aft'embled a parliament at Dunfermline, where he was 
immediately appointed regent. 

In 1336, the king of England perceiving that the 
Scots were taken uad,er the patronage of France, re¬ 
folved to invade their country, and cruflr them at once 
before they could have any affiftance from their new 
allies. In this expedition he penetrated as far as In- 
vernefs; but the Scots, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Murray, avoided coming to a general affton ; fo that 
Edward c.ould not effect any thing of copfequence.. 
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inhabitants of Aberdeen attacked one Thomas ScotU»<h 
Rofheme, who had landed at Dunottar. They were de¬ 
feated ; but Rjofheme fell in the affion. Edward eba- 
ftifed the vanquifhed feverely for their temerity, and 
laid the town in allies. He then began to repair the 
caftles whofe fortifications had been demolillied by 
king Robert. He put in a ftate of defence the caftles of 
Dunottar, Ivincjevin, Lawrielton, Stirling, Bothwell, 
Edinburgh, and Roxburgh ; greatly augmented the 
fortifications of Perth, and left a confiderable body of 
troops in the place. The Scots began to reduce thefe 
caftles as foon as Edward was departed ; and in 1337, 
under Sir Andrew Murray, invaded Cumberland. No 
great exploits, however, were now performed on either 
fide. Edward being employed in preparations for inva¬ 
ding France, had little leifure to attend to the affairs of 
Scotland ; and the Scots, divided among themfelves, 
and deftitute of thofe leaders under whom they had ac¬ 
quired fo much glory, could not now annoy their ene- 22 g 
mies as formerly. The moft remarkable tranfadlion Dunbar 
was the fiege of the caftle of Dunbar, belonging to the caftle un- 
earl of March. The Englilh commander was the earl fuccefsfully 
of Salifbury. The earl of March was abfent; but his E 

wife, the daughter of Randolph, from her complexion hjj,/ 
commonly called Black Agnes, undertook to defend it 
in her huffland’s abfence. The Englilh again employed 
that huge m achine called a fonts, formerly mentioned in 
our account of the fiege of Berwick : it met with the 
fame fate now as at that time ; an huge ftone,. let fall 
upon it from the top of the walls, crufhed it to pieces. 

The Englilh, baffled in every attack, turned the fiege 
into a blockade; but Sir Alexander Ramfay having 
found means to enter it with 40 refolute men, the garri- 
fon made a Tally, and cut in pieces the advanced guard 
of the enemy. The Englilh, diftieartened by fo many 
misfortunes, abandoned the enterprife. 219 

In 1338, Sir Andrew Murray the regent died, and Ex P ioIts 
was fucceeded in his office by Robert the Steward of 6 

Scotland. In 1^39 he reduced the town of Perth and 
the caftle of Stirling ; and gained over to the Scottillr 
intereft William Bullock, governor of the caftle of Cou- 
par : after which, having expelled the enemy from eve¬ 
ry poll to the northward of the Forth, he employed 
himfelf in fettling the affairs of the nation as well as he 
could. 230 

In 1341, the caftle of Edinburgh was furprifed by a F-hnburgh, 
device of Sir William Bullock. According to his ap-^ 
pointment, one Walter Currie of Dundee privately re- William 
ceived into his Ihip the knight of Liddefdale, with Wil- ltullock. 
liam Frafer, Joachim of Kinbuck,and 2.00 refolute men. 

Currie call anchor in Leith road, pretending to be an 
Englilh Ihipmafter, who had a cargo of wine and pvo- 
vifions, with which he propofed to furnilh the comman¬ 
der of the caftle. His barrels afid hampers were brought 
to the caftle-gate, and fuddenly thrown down in fufin a 
manner as to obftruft the Ihutting of it. Currie and 
his men then flew the centinels ; and the knight of Lid¬ 
defdale, with a party who lurked in the neighbourhood, 
ruffled in, overpowered the garrifon, and made them- 
felves mailers of the place.—On the 4th of March this " 

year, the king and queen arrived from France, and ia s 0 ._ VCJ 
landed at Inverbervie in Kincardinelhire.- land. 

In 1342, Sir Alexander Ramfay took the ftrong for- 
trefs of Roxburgh 5 for which important fervice the king 
bellowed on him the chaige of ftieritf of Teviotdale, at 

that. 
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that time held by William Douglas knight of Liddef- 
dale. The king’s liberality proved fatal to Ramfay : 
for from that time Douglas became his implacable and 
inveterate enemy ; and having, after a pretended recon¬ 
ciliation, unexpectedly furprifed him with three of his 
friends, he put them inftantly to death, carrying off 
Ramfay himlelf to his caftle of the Hermitage, where 
he caufed him to be ftarved to death in a molt barba¬ 
rous manner. The unhappy man was confined in a 
room, over which was an heap of wheat; a few grains 
of which were let fall every day through a hole, not as 
many as would fupport life, but as would protradt it for 
a time, and make him longer fenfible of the agonies of 
hunger; and in this miferable fituation he furvived 
17 days. About the fame time Sir William Bullock 
was put to death by Douglas in a fimilar manner ; nor 
was King David at that time in a capacity to punilh 
fuch atrocious cruelties committed by fo powerful a 
fubjeff. 


third by the bifhop of Lincoln, the lord Moubray, ani 
Sir Thomas Rokeby; and the fourth and principal di¬ 
vision was headed by Edward Baliol.—The king of 
Scotland headed a chofen battalion, compofed of the 
flower oi his nobility, and the auxiliaries with which 
he had been fnpplied by France. The high fteward 
of Scotland headed the fecond line ; and the third was 
commanded by the earls of Moray and Douglas. While 
the Englilh were approaching, Lord Douglas and Sir 
David Graham fkirmifhed with them, but were defeat¬ 
ed with the lofs of 500 of their men ; which feemed au 
omen of the difafter that was about to enfue. The ge¬ 
neral engagement began between the archers on both 
fides ; but the Englilh being much l'uperior in the ufe 
of the bow, the fteward of Scotland advanced to the re- a * tc ' e 
lief of his countrymen. The Ertglifh archers, unable ^ am u " 
to bear his attack, fell back upon Lord Henry Percy’s 
divifion, which was thus put in confufton, and would 
have been totally defeated, had not Baliol advanced to 
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In the mean time, David having raifed a powerful their relief with a body of 4000 horfe. The fteward 
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army, prepared to take a fevere revenge of the Englilh, 
from whom he had fuffered fo much. Edward was at 
that time in France, but commanded Baliol to raife all 
the militia beyond the Trent: which order, however, 
produced but little effect ; fo much was this mean- 
fpirited prince defpifed by the Englilh. David inva¬ 
ded Northumberland without oppoiition, and ravaged 
the country j but was obliged to raife the liege of New- 
caftle, which was commanded by Sir John Nevil, an ex¬ 
cellent officer. David, exafperated at this repulfe, en¬ 
tered the bilhopric of Durham, which he ravaged in 
the raoii cruel manner. However, on the approach of 
Edward with a powerful army, the Scots thought pro¬ 
per to retire ; and a two years truce was agreed upon. 

This pacification was but Ihort-lived. In 1345 the 
Scots again prepared to invade England, while Ed¬ 
ward took all neceffary meafures for oppofing them : 
however, this year the Scots were fuccefsful, ravaging 
Weftmoreland, and burning feveral towns. The year 
ended with a new truce between the two nations ; aftd 
hoftilities were not renewed till 1346, when David en¬ 
tered England With an army of 50,000 men. His firft 
exploit was the taking of the fortrefs of Liddel, and 
maffacring all whom he found in it. The commander, 


was then obliged to retire ; by which means the flank 
of that divifion commanded by David, and which was 
then engaged with another line of the Englilh, was left 
expofed to an attack. Baliol perceived the advantage ; 
and, without purfuing the fteward, attacked the king’s 
divifion, which was immediately cut in pieces or difper- 
fed. David was left with about 80 noblemen and gen- , oU 
tlemeh, but ftill maintained the fight with obftinacy ; defeated, 
nor would be yield even when wounded in the head and their 
with an arrow, expefting every moment to be relieved king taken 
by the fteward and that line of his army which was ftill prifoner. 
entire under the Lords Moray and Douglas. At laft 
finding himfelf totally overpowered, he attempted to re¬ 
treat, but was overtaken by a party under one John 
Copeland.' This captain, endeavouring to feize the 
king, had two of his teeth ftruck out by a blow of his 
gauntlet; but at laft, finding it in vain to refift, the 
king was obliged to give up his fword and fuirender him¬ 
felf a prifoner.—After he was taken, Baliol attacked 
and totally routed that divifion of the Scottifh army 
which had hitherto remained entire under the Lords 
Moray and Douglas. In this battle the Scots loft a 
great number of their nobility, and 15,000 common 
foldiers. Many perfons of the firft diftinffion were 
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Sir Waltet Selby, capitulated with a Scots knight for alfo taken along with the king ; and had it not been 
his life; but the bargain being difapproved of by Da- that the efcape of the Scots was favoured by the ava- 
vid, he ordered two of Selby’s fons to he ftrangled in rice of the Englifh foldiers, who neglefted the purfuit 


his prefence, and then the father’s head to be cut off. 
From thence the Scots marched to Lancroft, which 
they plundered ; then palling into Northumberland, they 
pillaged the priory of Hexham, but fpared the town, 
that it might ferve as a magazine. Three other towns, 
Corbridge, Durham, and Darlington, were fpared for 
the fame reafon. In his march to Durham, it Is faid 
that he would have made the county a defert, had not 
fome of the monks paid him a contribution of a thou- 
fiind pounds to fpare their eftates: however, according 
to Knyghton, every Englifhman who fell into David’s 
hands was put to death, unlefs he could redeem his life 
by paying three pence. 

To put a ftop to the cruelties of this barbarous inva¬ 
der, the queen of England, in her hulband’s abfence, 
affembled a powerful army, which was divided into 
four bodies; the firft commanded by Lord Henry 
Percy; the fecond by the archbilhop of York; the 


in order to plunder, fcarce a fingle Scotfman would 
have returned. 

King David, after this unfortunate battle, was car- Account ot 
ried to the caftle of Bamborough, where he was kept king David 
with fo much privacy, that for fome time it was not tllc 
known where he was, or that he had been taken pri- batt e ‘ 
foner. As foon as the truth was known, the queen of 
England demanded the royal prifoner from Copeland ; 
but the latter pofitively refufed to part with him even 
to the queen, unlefs file could produce an order to that 
purpofe under Edward’s hand and feal. Tiiis refolute 
behaviour was refented by the queen, and a complaint 
made to the king ; in confequence of which Copeland 
was fummoned to appear belore Edward, after having 
reiigned David to the cuftody of Lord Nevil. The 
Englilh monarch, at that time in France, approved of 
all that he had done, rewarded him with 500 1. a year, 
and fent him back to England with the honour of 
g E 2 knight* 
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David was then eff orted by Copeland, 
attended, ir is faid, by 20,000 men, from the caltle of 
Ogle in Northumberland, till the Lord Nevil, by in¬ 
denture, delivered him into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Rok - by, (heriff of Yorkfhire. In the fame pompous 
manner he was condudted all the way to London, which 
lie entered on a black courfer. He was received in the 
capital, with the greateft folemnity by the lord mayor 
and other magiftrates, the city-companies under arms 
lining all the ftreets through which he paffed, the 
houfes loaded with fpeflators, who expreffed a generous 
concern for his captivity. Being arrived at the Tower, 
he was delivered, by indenture likewjfe, to the cuftody 
of the conftable, the Lord John Darcy, on the 2d of 
January. 1347. 

Baliol now, encouraged by the misfortune of his. ri¬ 
val, made an effort once more to eftablilh himfelf on 
the throne of Scotland ; and before the end of the year 
reduced the cables of Hermitage and Roxburgh, the 
foreft of Ettric, the Merfe, with the counties of Annan- 
dale, TeviotdaJ^, and Tweeddale. The Scots continued 
faithful to the caufe of their king, notwithftanding his 
misfortune, and chofe the Steward for the guardian of 
the kingdom. He behaved with a prudence equal to 
the high ftation he filled : neverthelefs the progrefs of 
Baliol was do rapid, that it is fcarcely probable he could 
have maintained his ground, had not Edward again com 
fented to a truce; which, however, feems to have been 
ill obferved on the part of the Scots. In faff, though 
both Scots and Englifh hiftorians are filent as to 
The Scots particulars, we find, that about the end of the year 
recover the 1348, all Scotland was recovered out of the hands of 
greateft t h e Englilh ; excepting Berwick, Roxburgh, Hermitage, 
rt of and Lanric, which was part of Baliol’s hereditary eftate, 
t eir coun- defended by him with an army. The Scots hifto¬ 
rians inform us, that the Englifh, in revenge for the da¬ 
mages done to their country by the breach of the peace, 
proclaimed a tournament and other military exercif'es at 
Berwick, to which they invited the Scots ; but in their 
way thither the latter fell into an ambufeade, and were 
all cut in pieces. 

The years 1349 and 1350 were remarkable only for 
a dreadful plague which invaded Scotland, after having 
ravaged the continent of Europe. According to For- 
dun, one-third of the people of Scotland perifhed at 
this time. The patient’s flefh fwelled exceedingly, and 
he died in two days illnefs ; but the mortality chiefly 
affeifted the middling and lower ranks of people. The 
fame dreadful calamity continued throughout the years 
1351 and 1352; occafioning a ceffation of arms not 
only in Scotland, but throughout all Europe. 

All this time king David remained a prifoner in 
England; for though feveral treaties had been propofed, 
they had hitherto come to nothing, becaufe the Englifh 
monarch infilled upon being indemnified for the ravages 
the Scots had committed in his territories. At laft it 
was agreed, that the king of Scotland fhould be imme- 
T ofedVir°" diatel y fet at liberty, on paying 90,000 merks for his 
re!cafe of ranfom, by equal proportions, within the fpace of nine 
theScottifu years : That 10,000 merks, being the firft proportion, 
fhould be paid at the feaft of Candlemas next to come, 
the fecond at Candlemas 1357, and fo on till complete 
payment fhould be made of the whole : That, during 
the laid fpace of nine years, there fhould be a truce be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms: That 20 Scots gentlemen, 
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of the bed families in the kingdom, fhould’ remain in Scotland. 
England as hoftages and fureties for the faid fum ; and 
that, if any part thereof was not paid at the precife 
time appointed, then David fhould remain a prifoner in 
England till it was paid ; or, if he was detained by any 
juft caufe, that the lord high ileward, the lord Douglas, 

John of the Ifles, and others of the higheft rank, fhould 
come and fupply his place. 243 

Thefe terms were rejected by the Scots nobility, and, R<je&eJby 
in 1355, war was recommenced with England, at the the nobi- 
inftigation of France, who fent 40,000 crowns to Scot- * lty ’ an 
land as a fupply for defraying the expences. menced. 

With this fum the guardian, having railed an army, 
once more took the field ; but not before the Englifh 
had deftr-oyed theLothians and Douglafdale, A battle 
was fought on Nefbit-moor: in which the Englifh be¬ 
ing drawn into an ambufeade, were totally defeated. 

The next attempt of the Scots was againfl the town of J44 
Berwick, which they defigned to furprife by an efca- Berwick 
lade. They met, however, with fuch a vigorous refift- taken by 
ance, that many perfons of diflinftion were killed. the Scots. 
However, the attack proved fuccefsful; but the acqui- 
fition was of no great importance as the caftle ftill held 
out. Edward, in the mean time, hearing of the lofs of 
the town, hurried back from France to London. Here 
he flaid but three days, and-marched northward to raife 
the fiege. He reached Durham on the 23d of Decem¬ 
ber 1355, where he appointed all his military tenants a4J 
to meet him on the id of January 1356. On the 14th Retaken 
of the fame month he arrived before Berwick, which by Edward, 
was inflantly retaken ; but the Scots were allowed to 
depart for their own country. The reduction of this 
place produced an extraordinary effedt: for Baliol now- 
perceiving that Edward meant not to eftablifh him on 
the throne of Scotland, but to retain in his own poflef- 
fion as many places of that country as he could, came 
at laft to the refolution of giving up to the king of 
England the whole of Scotland. This indeed was no 
more than a form, becaufe at that time he was not pof- . 
feffed of the kingdom. However, the ceremony was Baliol re¬ 
performed at Roxburgh; and Baliol prefented his crown figns the 
and fome earth and ftones by way of inveftiture. Ba r kingdom of' 
liol in return was to have a revenue of 2000 pounds a- Scotland to 
year; and as Edward was at the head of an excellent Edward, 
army, he had little doubt of being able t® force the 
Scots to fubmit. 

The affairs of Scotland were now in a very critical 
fituation ; and it was neceffary to gain time. For this 
reafon Edward was amufed with a negociation ; and to 
this he the more willingly liftened, as he was at that 
time waiting for his fleet, from which he had great ex¬ 
peditions, A little time, however, difeovered the de- 447 
ceit. The Sots plainly told Edward, that they would Who makij 
die rather than fubmit to his demands; and he, in re- ? fu ^. ous 
turn threatened a mod dreadful revenge. His fleet in inv r on * 
the mean time arrived in the Frith of Forth ; the ma¬ 
riners deftroyed and pillaged all that was within their 
reach, withoutfparing even the facred edifices, carrying 
off the ftatues of the bleffed virgin, loading the.monks 
with chains, and committing every thing in thofe days 
called impiety and facrilege. Edward had hy this time 
marched as far as Haddington, but was obliged to re? 
ceive provifions all the way from his fleet; for the 
Scots had defolated the country through which he 
palled. During his march his army was haraffed, and 

his 
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his foragers cut off, To that lie was reduced to diflrefs ; 
and at lull his Heet being totally dedroyed by a (form, 
he was obliged to return to England without aecorn- 
plifhing any thing. 

In the mean time the prince of Wales, who had been 
left by his father to carry on the war in France, de¬ 
feated and took pi ifoner John king of France, at the 
battle of Poiftiers. In this battle were 30.0 Scots, 
who had gone over as auxili iries to the French monarch, 
and who buffered extremely. However, the fuccefs-of 
Edward, mlfead of rendering him haughty, feemed to 
have a contrary effe£l ; and, by the mediation of pope 
Innocent, a truce for two years was concluded with 
France, in which the Scots were comprehended. Du¬ 
ring this interval the ranfom of the king of Scots was 
fettled at 100,oco merks, to be paid in ten years ; for 
which 20 hollages were to be given as formerly. In 
confequence of this treaty, David at lad obtained his 
liberty in 1358 ; and Edward laid abide all hopes of 
ever fubduing Scotland. As for Baliol, he was now 
funk in oblivion ; and it is not known what became of 
him, or when he died. 

David, though now reltored to liberty, found himfelf 
greatly embarraffed with the payment of fuch a large 
lum as had been ftipulated for his ranfom ; the kingdom 
of Scotland being then in a mod miferable and exhaufl- 
ed duration. After fending his queen, and going into 
England himfelf, he could obtain no greater favour than 
a refpite of a few months for the payment of the fecond 
moiety ; fo that he was a lad condrained to ad: affilt- 
ance from France. This could fcarcely be expected in 
the didreffed fituation of that kingdom; however, it 


was at lad agreed, that 50,000 marks fhould be paid 
to Scotland, in cafe the Scots would conlent to renew 
the war the following year. Neither party, however, 
kept their word ; and David, being dill greatly didreff¬ 
ed about the remainder of his ranfom, at lad entered 
into a very extraordinary negociation with Edward, 
by which he confented that the king of England fliould 
be his fucceffor to die throne of Scotland. But this 




negociation was defeated through the invincible hatred 
vh ch the Scots bore to an Englifh governor. David - 5 1 
then, being entirely unable to chfcharge the remainder Enters ints 
of his ranfom, was obliged to enter into a new treaty ; 
by which the kingdom of Scotland became indebted BiwarJ 
to Edward the lum of 100,000 pounds derling, to be 
paid by equal proportions within the fpaee of 25 years, 
during which there fhould be a truce between the two 
nations. 

From this time we meet with little more of any mo¬ 
ment in the reign of king David. After the death of 
his queen Johanna, the filler of Edward, he married a 
Scots woman, of mean birth, named Margaret Logie ; 
but by neither of his wives had he any children. Queeu 
Margaret he divorced, on what pretence is not known; 
however, fhe left the kingdom, and complained per- 
fonally to the Pope, who treated her as David’s lawful 
wife, and enjoined her hulhand to receive her as fuch un¬ 
der the moll fevere penalties. What effefl thefe threats 
had on the king is not known ; but it is certain that 
Margaret never returned to Scotland ; and, on the 22d He 
of February 1371, David himfelf died, leaving the king- 2n d i s fuc- 
dom to his nephew Robert Stewart, the firll of that fa- ceeded by 
mily who fat on the throne of Scotland (k) Robert 

Some Stewart, 


(k) Concerning the origin of the Stewart family, we have the following account by the Scots hiflorians. 
Fleance, the fon of the celebrated Banquo, after his father’s murder by Macbeth, fled into Wales, where he had 
a fon named Walter,by a princefs of that country. Atter the relloration of Malcolm Canmore, this Walter 
returned to Scotland, where he was promoted to the high llewardfhip, a dignity held by fervice, and which in- 
titled the poffeffor to all the privileges of a baron. Walter was now diftingui(hed,from this office, by the title of 
lVa : ter the Stewart, which defeended to his pollefity ; and Steward, afterwards Stewart, or Stuart, became their 
furname. 

On this fubjeCt Lord Hailes has the following remarks. “ Our hiftorians have recorded the achievements 
of Walter the Steward of Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. He is faid to have been the father of Alan, 
and the grandfather of that Walter who was indeed Stewart-of Scotland in the reign of David I. and Mal¬ 
colm IV. It may perhaps be aferibed to llrange prejudices, or to a fpirit of fcepticifm, when I declare, that 
hitherto I have feen no evidence that fuch a perfon as Walter Stewart of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm III. 
did ever exift. 

“ We are gravely told, ‘ That Walter the fon of Fleance, the fon of Banquo, Thane of Lochaber, having 
killed a man at the court of Griffith, prince of Wales, fought refuge with Edward the Confelfor ; and havin'* 
killed another man at Edward’s court, fought refuge with Alan the Red, earl of Brittany : That, on the N01- 
man invafion, he came to England with the earl of Brittany, and fignalized himfelf at the battle of Haftings in 
10 66: That the earl of Brittany, by his firll wife Emma, daughter of Slward earl of Northumberland, had an 
only child Chriftina ; and that he bellowed her in marriage on the young hero.” This is the (lory which, after 
various improvements fince the days of Boece, has had the good fortune to obtain credit. 

“ That Walter, before he had well attained to the age of manhood, fhould have flain two men in private quar¬ 
rels, is a circumllance improbable, yet poffible; and therefore I object net to it. But his alliance with the earl 
of Brittany cannot be fo eafily admitted. 

“ Alan, furnamed Ir Roux, a younger fon of Eudo earl of Brittany, was one of the gallant adventurers who 
came over with William the Conqueror; he had neither territories nor court. The hiflorians of Brittany pofi- 
tively alfert that he had no children. Belides, it is hard to lay by whit accident Alan le Roux lhould have 
become acquainted with Emma the daughter of Siward earl of Northumberland ! I fuppofe that ourhifto- 
rians invented this alliance, in order to flrengthen the connection between Walter the Stewart and Mal¬ 
colm III. 

“ According 
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Some authors tell us, that at the acceffion cf Ro¬ 
bert II. his title was difputed by William earl of Doug¬ 
las. IF any fuch claim was preferred, ail affembly of 
the States fet it afide, and it was refolved that Robert 
fhould be crowned at Scone; and to take away for the 
future all dtfputes concerning the fucceffion, a particu¬ 
lar a£t was framed, by which the kingdom was fecured 
to Robeit and his heirS. 

The new king being thus eftabliflied on the throne, 
endeavoured to renew the war with the Englifh, in or¬ 
der to recover from them the town of Berwick, and 
fome other places on the borders. In this, however, 
be failed; and as 56,000 pounds of David’s ranfom 
Bill remained unpaid, Robert bound himfelf to difcharge 
it at the rate of 4000 marks every midfummer. He 
then propofed an alliance with France ; but the terms 
demanded by that; kingdom being, that Scotland fhould 
be obliged to make war with England whenever France 
fhould require it, Robert could not by any means be 
induced to confent to fuch a requifition, which would 
have obliged him to break through the moll folemn 
treaties, whenever the king of France fhould think 
proper to break with England. A new treaty, there- 
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fore, was entered into, by which it was provided, Scotland, 
that neither Scotland nor France fhould be obliged to 
make war with England ; and by another claul'e, that 
the’difpenlation or authority even of the pope himfelf 
fhould never free the kings or kingdoms of France and 
Scotland from the obligations they lay under to aflift 
one another, as often as required, in oppofitiori to the 
kingdom of England. In cafe of a competition for 
the crown of Scotland, the king of France and his 
heirs weie to take care that no Englifh influence was 
ufed; but that the matter being by the greateft and 
befl part of the nation decided conformably to the laws 
and eftablifhments'of Scotland, he fhould with all his 
power defend and aflift the per fun fo eftabliflied. Laft- 
fy, it was agreed that no Frenchman fhould ever hence¬ 
forth ferve for Stages, or otherwife, againft Scotland, 
nor any Scotfman againft France. 

This laft article occasioned a recal of all the Scots War bc- 
from the Englifh armies, which Edward looked upon twixt the 
to be a prelude to an invafion. He accordingly iffued Scot san<i 
writs for aflemblittg all the militia in the north of Eng- j^erilerers 
land. At this time an invincible hatred fubfifted be¬ 
tween the neighbouring people of both nations, which 

extended 


« According to one account, the genealogies of their families ftaftd thus: 

J Siward earl of Northumberland *. 

_ I _ 

Emma=Alan earl of Brittany. Another daughter=Duncan king of Scots. 


Chriftina=Walter the Stewart. 


Malcolm III. 


Thus Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were coufms-german. 

* According to another account, the genealogy of their families {lands thus : 

Siward Earl of Northumberland. His iifter=wife of Duncan. 

I I 


Emma=Alan Earl of Brittany. 


Malcolm III. 


Chriftina:=Walfer the Stewart. 

« Thus the mother of Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were coufuIS-german. 

“ It is faid that, ‘ Walter the Stewart had a fon, Alan, alfo Stewart of Scotland.’ The evidence of this is 
to be found m a charter granted by Earl Gofpatrick, and in another charter granted by his fon Waldeve Earl 
of March, at Dunbar. In them Alden, or Aldan Dapifer, is mentioned as a witnefs; that is, fay our antiqua¬ 
ries, Allan, the Sieiuart cf Scotland. 

ct This is the fundamental propofition on which the genealogy of the houfe of Stuart, as it is commonly 
Utrderftood, may be faid to reft. It will be remarked, that this hypothefis takes it for granted, that Alden 
6 t Aldan, and Alan, are the fame ; upon what authority I know not. The Aldeft mentioned in the two 
charters feerns to have been the ftewart of Earl Gofpatrick, and of Earl Waldeve, not the ftewart of 

Scotland. .. 

To the charter by Earl Gofpatrick, there are eight witneffes: ‘ Andrew the arch-deacon,; Adam his brother; 
Nigel the chaplain; Ketel the fon of Dolphin; Ernald ; Alden the Stewart (Dapifer) ; Adam the fon of Al¬ 
den ; Adam the fon of Gofpatrick.’ Is it poflible lor credulity itfelf to believe, that the Alden placed fo low in 
fuch company, was the high feivart of Scotland, a man at leaft as honourable as Gofpatrick himfelf ? I can have 
no doubt, that the witneffes to this charter were the dependents or houfehold-fervants of Earl Gofpatrick ; and- 
that if We interpret Nigellus Capellatws to be Nigel the earl’s chaplain, we mull interpret Aldenus Dapifer to be 
Alden the earl’s fl.wart. 

u To the charter granted by Earl Waldeve, there are nine witneffes. Alden Dapifer is the feventh in order. 
There ar6 only three among them who feem to have been landed men: ‘ Elias de Hadeftandena (probably 

Haffenden), 

* There was a certain princefs of Denmark who brought forth a fon to a bear. This fon was called Bern, and natural enough like, had 
ears like a bear. He was the father of Siward earl of Northumberland. Brampton, p. 915. ap. Twifden. 
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n< J* extended not only through the lower ranks, but had per¬ 
vaded the higher claffes alio. The inhabitants of the 
borders, indeed, paid very little regard to the orders of 
their refpe$ive fovereigns; fo that daily hoftilities were 
committed by them upon each other when there was 
peace between the fovereigns. The inhabitants of thefe 
countries had eftablifhed with one another certain con¬ 
ventions, which have fmce been collected, and go by 
the name of the Border-law. The families of Doug¬ 
las and Piercy, whole eftates lay contiguous to one an¬ 
other, were at perpetual vatiance. It had been com¬ 
mon for the borderers of both kingdoms, during a 
truce, to frequent each others fairs; and a fervant of 
the earl of March h id been killed in a fray at that of 
Roxburgh, which was (Ml in the hands of the Englifh. 
Juftice for this murder was demanded from lord Percy; 
but he flighted the complaint. On this the earl of 
March, with his brother the earl of Moray, affembling 
their followers, entered the next fair that was held in 
Roxburgh, plundered aud burnt the town, and killed 
all the Englifh who fell into their hands. The Eugliflj 
borderers were ordered to lay wade the lands of the 
earl of March ; but, in their way thither, deftroyed the 


eftate of Sir John Gordon, a man of great property in 
the fouth of Scotland. Sir John in his turn invaded 
England, from whence he drove off a large booty in 
cattle, and a number of prifoners. In his retreat he 
was attacked by a body of frefh troops under Sir John 
Lifburn, at a place called Caram. An obftinate en¬ 
counter followed. The Scots were fiye times repulfed ; 
but atlaft they renewed the charge with fuch fury, that 
they made Lifburn, his brother, and feveral other per¬ 
sons of diftinftion, prifoners, together with all their 
furviving foldiers. On this Lord Percy with 7000 men 
encamped at Duns, in the fouth of Scotland ; but was 
obliged to retire, probably for want of fubfillence for 
his army. In the mean time, Mufgrave, the governor 
,of Berwick, who had been ordered to join Percy with 
a detachment from the garrifon, was on his march in¬ 
tercepted, defeated, and taken prifonsr by Sir John 
Gordon ;-after which the border war hecame general on 
both Tides. The ilfue of thefe difturbances is but little 
known; however, in 1377, we find them raging with 
more violence than ever. The fair of Roxburgh was 
once m 're the fcene of aftion, and the town was again 
burnt down by the Scots. Lord Percy, who was now 

earl 
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Hiffenden), William de Copland, and William de Hellebat (q. Elbottle) ; all the three are placed before Aiden 
Dapifer. 

“ It has been remarked, ‘ That in thofe days the title cf fleivart or dapifer was too high a tide to be given 
lo the retainer of an earl.’ I anfwer, that the Saxon Chronicle, anno 1093, fays, ‘ Morael of Boebbahurh 
•was thaes eorles Jlinuard i. e. Morel of Bambofough was this earl’s Jlewart, or the ftewart of Robert earl of 
Northumberland. Betides, to a charter granted by Earl Gofpatrick the Elder, Lambcrtus Dapifer is a witnefs. 
If Lamlsrtus Dapifer, in a charter of Gofpatrick the Elder, implies Lambert the Jlemart of the family of 
March, why fhould Aldenus Dapifer, in the charters of the fon and grandfon of Gofpatrick, imply the Jlswart 
of Scotland ? 

“ I believe that no defender of the common hypothefis will anfwer this objeftion,. by pretending that Lamlcr- 
tus Dapifer was indeed Jlcwart of Scotland. Such an anfwer would leave no room for Walter ftewart q£ Scotland,, 
who is held to have been a dirtmguifhed perfonage in the reign of Malcolm III. 

“ It is curious to lee upon what flight grounds our antiquaries have eftablifhed the connexion between Al¬ 
denus Dapifer and the houfe of Stewart. JValterus flius Alani appears to have fiourifhed in the reign of Da¬ 
vid I. In the reign of Malcolm IV. he is termed Dapifer. Hence it has been rafhly concluded, that JVal¬ 
terus Dapifer ftlius Alani was the fon of that Aldenus Dapifer who is a witnefs to the charters of Gofpatrick and 
Waldeve. 

“ I perfuade myfelf, that Alden Dapifer, and Alen the father of Walter ftewart of Scotland, in the reign of 
Malcolm IV. were different perfons ; and that they had nothing in common but the chriftian name, if indeed 
they had that in common. 

“ Some of my readers may demand, ‘ Who then was Alen the father of Walter, ftewart of Scotland in 
the reign of Malcolm IV. ?’ 

“ I can only anfwer this queftion by demanding, * Who was the father of Martach Earl of Marre in the 
reign of Malcolm III.; of Gilchrift Earl of Angus in the reign of Alexander I. ; of Fergus Lord of Gal¬ 
loway in the reign of Malcolm IV.; or of Fritkinus de Moravia, anceftor of the family of Sutherland, in 
the reign of William the Lion ? Or, to keep in the fuppofed line of the royal family of Stewart, ‘ Who 
rvas the father of Banquho Thane of Lochaber ?’ 

“ Many anfwers may no doubt be made to this laft queftion. Kennedy fays, that the father of Banquho was 
ene of the feven Tons of Core king cf Mvinfter; Sir George M'Kenzie, Of Ferquhard, the fon of Kenneth III. ; 
and Simpfon, The fon of Ferquhard Thane of Lochabar, the fon of Kenneth, the fon of Murdoch, the fon of 
Doir, the fon of Eth king of Scotland. 

“ ft is remarkable, that Abercrombie relates all thofe contradiftory ftories, without ever fiifpeffing the 
natural inference arifing from them, ‘ That if noble perfons are not fatisfied with a long pedigree, proved 
by authentic inftruments, they muft believe in flattering and ignorant fictions ; and that if they fcorn to 
wait for the dawn of record to enlighten their defeent, they muft bewilder themfelves in dark and fabulous 
genealogies.’ 

“ In the reign of David I. before the middle of the 12th century, the family of the Stewarts was opulent and 
powerful. It may therefore have fubfifted for many ages previous to that, time ; but when, and what was its 
commencement, we cannot determine.” 
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sari of Northumberland, rcfelved to take fignal venge¬ 
ance. He ravaged the Scots borders, particularly the 
earl of March’s eftate, for three days, at the head of 
10,000 men. Some time alter this, the Scots infur- 
gents became powerful enough to furprife Berwick ; 
which, however, was quickly retaken by the Englilh, 
who foon after invaded Scotland. In this expedition, 
however, they fucceeded fo ill, that Percy thought 
proper to defift from his expedition. The Scots in the 
mean time began lioftiiities by lea, under one Mercer, 
an experienced failor; but he had the misfortune to be 
taken prifoner by the Englilh, with all his fleet. In 
1379, England was afflifted with a dreadful plague, of 
which the Scots took advantage to invade the country. 
The Englilh hiftorians tell us that they behaved with 
the utmoft barbarity, killing and plundering the defence- 
lefs inhabitants without mercy. 

This predatory war continued, generally to the dis¬ 
advantage of the Englilh, till the beginning of No¬ 
vember 1380, when a truce was concluded, to continue 


mour were brought along with them, in order to be .s.-ot'ar<*. 
diftributed among the braveft of the Scots. 

The Scots were for a Ihort time elated with the great Bin comet 
attention which had been paid them by the French to nothing, 
king; but, in the mean time, the Flemings having re¬ 
volted, the French abandoned the Scots to fuftain the 
whole weight of the Englilh refentment, that they them- 
felves might employ their arms in Flanders. King Ri¬ 
chard took the field with a more numerous army than 
had ever been muttered in England before. Hoftiiities 
were begun by the Scots, who, according to cuftom, 
invaded the northern parts of England, and carried off 
a confiderable booty : however, in their retreat, they 
were in the utmoft danger of being cut off by the duke 
of Lancafter, who had beenfent w ith an army to inter¬ 
cept them. The Englilh army proceeded northwards; 
but could accomplilh nothing, on account of the country 
being defolated, till they came to Edinburgh, which 
they laid in allies. Being, however, inceffantly harass¬ 
ed by parties of the enemy, they were obliged to re- 


for a year ; which, however, related only to the bor¬ 
ders. This truce, like the others, was but very indif¬ 
ferently obferved ; fo that, in 1383, new negociations 
were fet on foot : but, in 1384, the war was renewed 
with greater fury than ever. In the fpring, the earls of 
March and Douglas took the caftle of Lochmaben, and 
intercepted a rich convoy which die Englilh were fend¬ 
ing to Roxburgh j burnt to the ground the caftle of 
Wark, and committed fuch devaftations in the north of 
England, that feveral gentlemen offered to reflgn their 
eftates to king Richard, becaufe they were not able to 
defend them.againft die Scots. The duke of Lancaf¬ 
ter entered Scotland at the head of an army ; but the 
inhabitants had removed every thing valuable, fo that 
he marched on to Edinburgh without accomplilhing 
any thing of confequence. " On his return he was ha- 
raffed by flying parties of Scots, who deftroyed a con¬ 
fiderable number of his men. This year alfo the 
French fent a body of auxiliaries into Scotland. The 
earls of Northumberland and Nottingham entered Scot¬ 
land with an army of io,oco horfe and 6000 archers; 
but retired, after having committed fome devaftations 
in the fouthern counties. The Scots revenged them- 
felves' by laying wade all the northern part of England 
to the gates of Newcaftle. Berwick was taken by the 
Scots, and foon after furrendered for the fum of 2000 
marks. A truce was then, as ufual, concluded ; but 
in the mean time king Robert was meditating a moll 
fievere blow againft the Englilh. 
a The Duke of Burgundy having come to the pcffef- 

Pormidable fion of the eftate of his father-in-law the earl of Flan- 
invafion of J e rs, claimed the fovereignty of the town of Ghent; 
England j^ut they refufed to fubmit to him, and in this refufal 
P rojl " e * were prote&ed by king Richard IT. of England. On 
this the duke of Burgundy propofed to the French 
court to invade England in concert with the Scots.— 
This being agreed to, a fleet was fitted out at Sluys ; 
on board of which John de Vienne, the French ad¬ 
miral, embarked, carrying along with him 50,000 
pounds in gold, which the duke of Burgundy advanced 
in order to be diftributed in Scotland, where the admi¬ 
ral arrived fafe with a confiderable reinforcement, toge¬ 
ther with fupplies of all kinds of military llores. Two 
thoufand auxiliaries, of whom 500 were men at-arms, 
arrived with this fleet; and 400 fuits of complete ar- 


treat. 

Nothing remarkable happened till the year 1387, 
when, after a Ihort truce, the war was renewed with 
frefh fury. Northumberland and Weftmoreland were 
ravaged by the earls of Fife and Douglas, and Lord 
Nithfdale defeated a body of 3000 Englilh; after which 
he formed the plan of invading Ireland, the inhabitants 
of which had of late been very aftive againft the Scots. 

In 1388, Douglas obtained permiffion to raife a body 
of forces for this invafton ; and having landed in fafety, 
defeated the Irilh, plundered the town of Carlingford, 
and loaded fifteen fhips with the booty. From thence 
the Scots failed to the ifle of Man, which in like man¬ 
ner was plundered and laid wafte ; after which they re¬ 
turned with their booty to Loch Rian in Scotland. 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, Robert determined to England 
proceed on a more enlarged plan. Having affembled a invaded by - 
parliament at Aberdeen, a double invafion of England two Scots 
was refolved upon. Two armies were raifed ; the one, amues at 
confiding of 25,000 men, commanded by the earls of 
Mentieth and Fife, Douglas lord of Galloway, and 
Alexander Lindfay ; the other army, confiding of the 
like number, was commanded by the earls of Douglas, 

March, Crawford, Moray, the lord high Conftable of 
Scotland, and other perfons of diftinftion. The former 
entered Cumberland, and the latter Northumberland, 
both which countries they laid wafte, and both armies 
were to meet within ten miles of Newcaftle. The Eng- 
lifti were thrown into the greateft confternation. New¬ 
caftle was defended by the earl of Northumberland, 
whofe age and infirmities rendered him incapable of ta¬ 
king the field ; but his place was abundantly fupplied 
by his two fons Henry and Ralph, the former of whom 
is known in Englilh biftory by the name of Hotfpur. 

The town was garrifoned by the flower of the Englilh 
nobility and gentry, as well as the inhabitants of the 
adjacent countries, who had fled thither for refuge. 

Douglas feleried 2000 foot and 300 horfemen out of 
the two armies, and encamped on the north fide of the 
town, with a view, according to the Scots hiftorians, of 
{forming it next day. In the mean time, he was chal- 25* 
lenged by Hotfpur to fight him hand to hand, with ® in ?' e con> 
llrarp ground fpears, in fight of both armies. Douglas (^ te p" ear i 
accepted the challenge, and Percy was unhorfed the yj ou . ) as 
firft encounter, and obliged to take refuge within the and Henry 

port- Percy.-' 
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H olland, portcullis or gate of the town ; from whence Douglas 
brought off his antagonift’s lance, with a pennon af¬ 
fixed to it, and fwore in his hearing that he would car¬ 
ry it into Scotland. Next day Douglas attempted to 
ftorrn the town ; but, being repulfed in the attack, he 
decamped in the night. Percy, breathing furious re¬ 
venge, purfued and overtook the Scots at Otterbnrn. 
His arrival was quite unexpected, fo that the principal 
a( $o commanders of the Scottiih army were fitting down to 
Rattle of flipper unarmed. The foldiers, however were inftantly 
Otterburn. prepared for battle ; but in the hurry neceffarily attend¬ 
ing a furprife of this kind, Douglas forgot to put on 
his cuirafs. Both leaders encouraged their men by the 
mod animating fpeeches; and both parties waited for 
the rife of the moon, which happened that night to be 
unufually bright. The battle being joined on the 
moon’s firft appearance, the Scots began to give 
ground ; but, being rallied by Douglas, who fought 
a 6i with a battle-ax, the Englilh, though greatly fuperior 
The Eng- in number, were totally routed. Twelve hundred were 
lifh defeat- killed on the fpot and ioo perfons of diftinCtion, 
cd,and eail arnon g whom were the two Percies, were made prifon- 
killed. aS ers ^ Keith marifchal of Scotland. On the fide of 
the Scots the greateft lofs was that of the brave earl 
Douglas, who was killed in confequence of going to 
battle without his armour, as above related. It was 
this fingle combat between Douglas and Percy, and 
the fubfequent battle, which gave rife to the celebrated 
ballad of Chevy Chace. 

In the mean time the bifliop of Durham was march¬ 
ing towards Newcaftle with an army of 10,000 men; 
but was informed by the runaways of Percy’s defeat, 
which happened on the 21ft of July 1388. In a coun¬ 
cil of war it was refolved to purfue the Scots, whom 
they hoped eafily to vanquifh, as being wearied with 
the battle of the preceding day, and laden with plun¬ 
der. The earl of Moray, who commanded in chief, 
having called a confutation of his officers, refolved to 
venture a battle. The prifoners were almolt as nume¬ 
rous as the whole Scots army ; however, the generals re¬ 
quired no more of them than their words of honour 
that they (hould continue inactive during the battle, 
and remain prifoners dill. This condition being com¬ 
plied with, the Scots drew out their army for battle.— 
Their rear was fecured by marfiies, and their flanks by 
large trees which they had felled. In fhort, their ap¬ 
pearance was fo formidable, that the Englifli, dreading 
to encounter arefolute enemy fo flronglylecured,retired 
to Newcaftle, leaving the Scots at liberty to continue 
their march to their own country. 

Robert being now opprefled with age, fo that he 
could no longer endure the fatigues of government, the 
adininillratien of affairs devolved upon his fecond fon 
the earl of Fife ; for his eldeft fon was by nature indo¬ 
lent, and betides lame by an unlucky blow he had re¬ 
ceived from a horle. Early in the lpring cf 1389, he 
invaded England with luccefs : but the fame year a 
truce was concluded, to laft from the 19th of June 1389 
to tire 16th of Auguft 1392; in which the allies of 
both crowns were included. This truce was violently 
oppofed by the nobility, who fufpeCted their king of 
being too much under French influence. Upon this 
the court of France thought proper to fend over am- 
baffadors to perfuade the.nobility to comply ; informing 
them, that in cafe of a refufal, they could exp:Ct no 
Von. XVI. 


'affiftance either of men or money from the continent, iia.i'i.,;, 
With difficulty they prevailed, and peace between Eng- w 
•land and Scotland was once more reftored. Scarce, 
however, was this truce finilhed, when the peace of the 
nation was moft fcandaloufly violated by Robert’s thir 1 
fon the earl of Buchan. This prince having a quarrel 
with the bifhop of Murray, burnt down the fine ca- 
thedral of Elgin, which has been called by biflorians 
the lanthorn and ornament of the north of Scotland. 

The king for this crime caufedhisfon to be imprifor.ed ; 
and a civil war would have been the confequence, had 
it not been for the veneration which the Scots retained - i( ; 2 
for their old king. However, they did not long enjoy Robert If. 
their beloved monarch; for he died on the 19th of dies and 
April 1390, in the 75th year of his age, and the 19th 1 

of his reign. ben/l!! °" 

On the death of Robert II. the crown devolved up¬ 
on his eldeft fon John ; but the name being thought 
unlucky in Scotland, he changed it for that of Robert, 
though he was ftill called by the commonalty Robert 
John Fernzier. He had been married to Annabella, the 
daughter of Sir John Drummond, ancellor to the noble 
family of Perth ; and was crowned along with his con- 
fort at Scone, on the 13th of Auguft 1390. He 
confirmed the truce which had been entered into with 
England, and renewed the league with France ; but 
the beginning of his reign was difturbedby the wars of 2 g 
the petty chieftains with each other. Duncan Stew- Rebellion 
art, fon to Alexander earl of Buchan, who had died in of the earl 
prifon for burning the cathedral of Elgin, affembling °f Auchan, 
his followers under pretence of revenging his father’s 
death, laid wafte the county of Angus. Walter Ogilvy, 
the ffieriff of Angus, attempting to repel the invaders, 
was killed, with his brother and 60 of their followers. 

The king then gave a commiffion to the earl of Craw¬ 
ford to fupprefs them ; which he foon did, and moft of 
them were either killed or executed. The followers of 
the earl of Buchan were compofed of the wildeft High- , 
landers, diftinguifhed by the ti’le of Catterenes, which Account 0 f 
anfwers to that of banditti. That fuch a race of peo- the Cattc- 
ple exifted is certain from the records of Scotland ; but renes. 
it is not eafy to determine bow they obtained their 
fubfiftence, being void of the knowledge of agriculture 
and of every civil art. There is fome reafon to believe 
that many of them came from the Weftern Ifles; and 
that they or their anceftors had emigrated from the 
eaftern parts of Ireland. The lands they inhabited 
were never cultivated till towards the middle of the laft 
century; and, according to the moft authentic ac¬ 
counts, they lived entirely upon animal food. 

The earl of Crawford’s fuccefs againft the followers 
of Buchan encouraged Robert to intruft him with a 
commiffion for fubduing other infurgents by whom the a< , 
peace of the country was difturbed. The moft remark- vjattle be- 
able of thefe were the Clan Chattan and Clan Kay. As tween the 
both thefe tribes were numerous and brave, Crawford champion*, 
was not without apprehenfions that they might unite A f h e d aH 
againft him as a common enemy, and defeat him if he an j” 
attempted to fupprefs them by force, tie propofed, & a y, 
therefore, that the two rival clans fhould eachchoofe 30 
men, to dit.rmine their differences by the fword, with¬ 
out being allowed the ufe of any other weapon. The 
king and his nobility were to be fped a tors of the com¬ 
bat ; the conquered clan were to be pardoned for all 
their former offences, and the conquerors honoured 
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S.-otlanL v, hhr ihc royal favour. This propofol was really ac- apparent of the crown, was now grown up to man's Smw 1 *b<. 
cep ted by both parties, and the north inch of Perth eftate, and it was thought proper to provide a fuitable 
was to be the fcene of atticn, But, upon muttering confort for him. The king is faid to have fcandaloufly Mercenary 
the combatants, it was found that ope of them, belong- put up his fon’s marriage at auttion, and offered him behaviour 
ing to the clan Chattan, had qbfented bjmfelf. It was to the lady whole father could give him the highelt of.Robert 
piopofed to balance this difference by withdrawing one price. The earl of March was the higheft bidder ; and 
of the combatants from the clan }£ay 5 hut not one of advanced a confiderable fum in ready money, on con- f otl > s mar . 
them could be prevailed on to refign his place. At dition that his daughter lhould become the royal bride, riagc. 
lad one Henry Wind, a faddler, though no way con- —This fordid match was oppofed by Douglas, who 
netted with either party, offered to fppply the place of propofed his own daughter the lady Margery. So de- 
him that was abfent, on condition of his receiving a generate was the court of Scotland at this time, that 
French crown of gold (about 7 s, 6d. Sterling) which neither the king nor the duke of Rothefay oppofed this 
was immediately paid him. The combat then began propofaj of a new match, becaufe it was to be pur- 
with incredible fury ; but at lad, through the fuperi.r chafed with a frefh fum ; and they even refuted to in- 
yalour and fkill. of Henry Wind, vittory declared in demnify the earl of March for the money he had already 
favour of the clan Chattan. Only ten of the conquer- advanced. 

ors, betides Wynd, -wete left alive; and all of them As the duke of Albany Tided with Douglas, a 
defperately wounded. Of the clan Kay only one re- council of the nobility was privately affembled, which 
mained; and he haying received no hurt efcaped by annulled the contratt of the lady Elizabeth Dunbar, 

Twimming acvpfs the Tay. the earl of March’s daughter, in favour of the lady 

While thefe internal broils were going on, the truce Margery, daughter to the earl of Douglas; but wilh- 
which had lately b?en concluded with England was fa out taking any meafures for repaying the money to the 
ill oblerved, that it became neceffary to enter into frefh earl of March. The continuator of Fordun informs 
negociations. Thefe, like others which had taken place us, that the earl of Douglas paid a larger fum for his 
before, had yery little effeft. The borderers on both daughter’s fortune than that which had been advanced 
Tides had been fo. accuftoraed to ravage and plunder, by the earl of March, and that the earl of Douglas’s 
■that th.ey cpuld not live in quiet. King Robert alfo daughter was married tP the duke of Rothefay: that, 

^ was thought to be too much attached to the king of before the marriage was celebrated, March demanded 
rwVein- England. He bad introduced the new title of Juke, that the money he had advanced fhould be reimburfed; vo i^ C re ~ 
trocjutjeii which he beftp.wed firft op the prince royal; but ma- b ut receiving an unfatisfattory anfwer, he declared, that 
irto Scot- king an offer of that honour to ope of the heads of the as the king had not fulfilled his bargain, he would bring 
land. Douglas family, it was rejetted with difdain. That unexpetted calamities upon the country. Accordingly 
powerful family had never loft fight of an ancient claim he fled into England, leaving his caftle of Dunbar to 
they had upon th,e caftle of Roxburgh, which was ftift the cuftody qf his nephew Robert Maitland, who loon 
in the poflefli.oo of the Englifh ; and this year the fon after put it into the hands of the earl of Douglas, call-* 
pf the earl of Douglas, Sir WIlham Stewart, and e d in hiftory Archibald the Grim, from the fternnefs of 
Others, broke down the bridge of Roxburgh, plunder- his vifage. 

ed the town, and deftroyed the forage and corn there As fooa as Robert heard of the revolt of the earl 
and in the neighbouring country. The Englifh applied of March, he fent ambaffadors demanding back his 
for latisfattipn ; but obtained none, as the confufiou fubjett; but the requeft was difregarded. On the 
which involved the kingdom by the depofuion of Rich- other hand, the earl of Match demanded repoffeflion 
ard II. and the acceflion of Flenry IV. prevented of the caftle of Dunbar, pleading, that he had com- 
them from having recourfe to arms, the only argu- tnitted no aft of treafon, but had come to England 
ment to which the Scots patriots in thofe days would under a fafe condutt from king Henry, on purpofe to 
liften. negociate his private affairs : but this requeft was dif- 

No fopner was the cataftrophe of Richard known regarded; upon which he fent for all his family and 
in Scotland, than they refolved tp avail themfelves of it ; followers to England, where they joined him in great 2 68 

and invading the nprtn parts of England, demplifhed the numbers. This produced a war between the two king- Invafion of 
caftle oiAVark, and laid the neighbouring country under doms. The earl of March with Henry Percy fur- Scotland by 
contribution. The fituation of Henry’s affairs did not- named Hotfpur, invaded Scotland, penetrating as far ^ cnry 
adm't of bjs refeuting this infult. He contented him- as Haddington, and carrying off great numbers of the iercir ‘ 
felf with nominating bjs brother the earl pf Weftmore- inhabitants into captivity. From thence they went to 
land, tp treat with the Scots about a truce or peace ; Peebles, and then to Linton, ravaging the country all 
or, if that could not be obtajned, to make a mutual the way as they paffed along. They next befleged the 
agreement, that the towns, of Dumfries in Scotland, caftle qf Hales, and took feveral of the neighbouring 
and Penrith in England,, fhould be free from hoiftftities fprts ; but Archibald the Grim, or rather his fon, ha- 
during the war- To thjs prpppfal the Scots paid no ving raifed an army againft them, they were ftruck with 
regai d ; and being encouraged by the court of France, terror, and fled to Berwick* to the gates of which they 
who relented the depofftion a f Richard, they renewed were purfued by the Scots, At this time the Scottifh 
1 heir ravages ifii England, In 1400, the. king of Eng- admiral. Sir Robert Logan, was at Tea with a fquadron ; 
land called a parliament, in order to confuh on the moft but mifearried in, an attempt he made upon feme Eng- 
proper means of repelling the Scottish invaftops ; and in, lifh fhips of war that protetted their fleet when fiftling 
this he.was greatly affifted,by tho divifiops of tlie Scoto upon the coaft of Scotland. After this the Englifh 
themfeiv.es. The duke of Rothefay, the heir- plundered the Orkney iflands.; which, though belong- 
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ing to the crown of Norway, were at that time go¬ 
verned, or rather farmed, by Sinclair the Scots earl of 
Orkney and Caithnefs. 

All this time the earl of March continued under the 
protection of the king of England. He had received 
repeated invitations to return to his allegiance : but 
all of them being rejected, he was proclaimed a traitor; 
and the Scottilh governor made a formal demand of 
him from king Henry. With this the latter not only 
refuted to comply, but renewed his league with the 
lord of the Iiles. He pretended alfo, that at this time 
he had intercepted fome letters from the Scottilh re¬ 
gency, which called him “ a traitor in the higheft 
degree and he alleged this as a reafon why he pro¬ 
tected not only the earl of March but the lord of the 
Ifles. 

On the 25th of July 1400, the earl of March re¬ 
nounced his homage, fealty, and fervice, to the king of 
Scotland, and transferred them to Henry by a formal 
indenture. For this the earl was rewarded with a pen- 
fioa of 500 merks Sterling, and the manor of Clipe- 
ftone in Sherwood foreft. Henry now began to re¬ 
vive the claim of homage from the kings of Scotland, 
and even to meditate the conqueft of the kingdom. 
He had indeed many reafons to hope for fuccefs ; the 
principal of which were, the weaknefs of the Scottilh 
government, the divided Hate of the royal family, and 
the dilfenftons among the chief nobility. For this pur- 
pofe he made great preparations both by fea and land; 
but before he let out on his journey, he received a let¬ 
ter from the duke of Rothefay, full of reproaches on 
account of the prefomptuous letters which Henry had 
addreifed to Robert and his nobility. The letter was 
addreffed by the duke to his adverfary of England, as 
the Scots had not yet recognized the title of Henry to 
the crown of England. Towards the end of it the 
duke, according to the eufiom of the times, defired 
Henry, in order to avoid the effxifion of Chriftian 
blood, to fight him in perfon with two, three, or an 
hundred noblemen on a fide. But this challenge pro¬ 
duced no other anfwer from Henry, than that “ he was 
furprifed that the duke of Rothefay Ihould confider 
noble blood as not being Chrrjiian, fince he defired the 
efFufion of the one and not of the other.” Henry 
arrived at Leith on the very day in which he had ap¬ 
pointed the Scottilh nobility to meet him and pay their 
homage, and conclude a peace between the two crowns. 
In all probability, he expected to have been joined by 
great numbers of the difeontented Scots; and he flat¬ 
tered the Englith with a promife of raifing the power 
and glory ot their country to a higher pitch than it 
bad ever known. Under this pretext, he feized upon 
the fum of 35^0,000 pounds in ready money, befides as 
much in plate and jewels, which had been left by Rich¬ 
ard in the royal treafury. He railed alfo Vaft contribu¬ 
tions on the clergy and nobility, and likewife on the 
principal towns and cities. At laft, finding that neither 
his vaft preparations, nor the intereft of the earl of 
March, had brought any of the Scots to his ftandard, 
he formed the fiegC of Edinburgh' caftle, which was 
defended by the duke of Rothelay, and, as fome fay, 
by the earl of Douglas. The duke of Albany, brother 
to king. Robert, was then in the field with an army, 
and lent a letter to king Henry, promifing, that if he 
would remain where he was for fix days, he would give 
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him battle, and force him to raife the liege, or lofe ms 
life. When this was writtc.:, the duke was at Calder 
muir ; and Henry wasfo much ph.tfed with the letter, 
that he prefented the herald who delivered it with irs 
upper garment, and a chain of gold ; promifing, on 
his royal word, that he would remain where he was 
until the appointed day. On this occafiOn; however, 
the duke forfeited his honour ; for he fullered fix days 
to elapfe without making any attempt 011 the English 
army. 

Henry, in the mean time, puflied on the fiege of 
Edinburgh caftle ; but met with fneha vigorous refift- 
ance from the duke of Rothefay, that the hopes of re¬ 
ducing it were but fmall. At the fame time he was 
informed that the Wellh were on the point of rebellion 
under the famous chieftain named Owen Glcndo<tucr. 

He knew alfo that many of the Englilh were highly 13 u Hails 
diifatisfied with his title to the croWn ; and that he ow- ; n hii at~ 
ed his peaceable polfeffion of it to the moderation of tempt, 
the earl of March, who was the real heir to the un¬ 
fortunate Richard, but a nobleman of no ambition. 

For thefe reafons he concluded it bell to raife the liege 
of Edinburgh caftle, and to return to England. He 
then agreed: to a truce for fix weeks, but which Was 
afterwards prolonged, probably for a year, by the cotst- 
miffioners of the two crowns, who met at Kellb. 

In 1401, Scotland fuffered ai great lofs by the death 
of Walter Trail, the archbiiliop of St Andrew’s, a moft 
exemplary patriot, and a perfon of great 1 influence. Ar¬ 
chibald Douglas the Grim had died fome time before', 
and his lofs was nowfeverely felt; for the king himfelf, 
naturally feeble, and now quite difabled by his age and 
infirmities, was fequellered from the world in fuch a 
manner, that vie know not even the place of his refi- 
dence during the laft invafiofi of Scotland by the Eng¬ 
lilh. This year alfo queen Annabella dieJ.fo that pone 
remained who might be able to heal thole divifions 
which prevailed among the royal family. Robert duke 
of Albany, a man of great ambition, was an enemy to 
the duke of Rotheiay, the heir-apparent to the crown ; 
and endeavoured, for obvious reafons, to irnprefs his fa¬ 
ther with a bad opinion of him. This prince, however, 
appears to have been chargeable with no mifdemeanou.- 
of any confequence, excepting his having debauched, 
under promife of marriage, the daughter of William 
Lindfay of Rolfy. But this is riot iupported by any 
credible evidence; and, though it'had been true, could 
never juftify the horrid treatment he met with, and 
which we are now about to relate. --1 

One Ramorgny, a man of the vileft principles, but Conspiracy 
an attendant on the duke of Rothefay, had won his againft the 
confidence ; and, perceiving how much he refented the duI ' c of 
conduit of his uncle the duke of Albany, had the vil- 
lany to fuggeft to the prince the difpatchirig him by af- 
faffination. The prince rejedted this infamous propo- 
fal with fuch horror and dilpleafnre, that the villain, be¬ 
ing afraid he would difclofe it to the duke of Albany, 
informed the latter, under the feai of the moft inviolable 
fecrecy, that the prince intended to murder him ; upon 
which the duke, and William Lindfay of Roily his alfo- 
ciate in the treafon, refolved upon the prince’s death. 

By pradifing upon the doatirig king, Lindfay and Ra¬ 
morgny obtained a writ directed to the duke oi Alba- 
fiy, impowering him to arreft hfs fon, and to keep him 
under rdlraint, in order for his amendment. The fame 
5 F 2 traitors 
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Scotland, traitors had previoufty poffeffed the prince with an ap- 
prehenfion that his life was in danger, and had per- 
fuaded him to feize the caftle of St Andrew’s, and to 
keep poffeffion of it during the vacancy of that fee. 
Robert had nominated one of his baftard brethren, who 
was then deacon of St Andrew’s, to that bifhopric : 
but being 'a perfon no way fitted for fuch a dignity, 
he declined the honour, and the chapter refufed to 
eleft any other during his lifetime ; fo that the prince 
had a profpedf of poffeffing the caflle for fome time. 
He was riding thither with a fmall attendance, when 
he was arrefted between the towns of Nidi and Strati- 
rum (according to the continuator of Fordun), and 
hurried to the very caftle of which he was preparing to 
take poffeffion. 

The duke of Albany, and the earl of Douglas, who 
was likewife the prince’s enemy, were then at Culrofs, 
waiting the event of their deteftable confpiracy ; of 
which they were no fooner informed, than they order¬ 
ed a ftrong body of ruffians to carry the royal captive 
from the caftle of St Andrew’s ; which they did, after 
clothing him in a ruffet cloak, mounting him on a very 
lorry horfe, and committing him to the cuftody of two 
execrable wretches, John Selkirk and John Wright, who 
Who is were ordered by the duke of Albany to ftarve him to 
ftarved to death. According to Buchanan, his fate was for fome 
li '" a time prolonged by the compaffion of one of his keep¬ 
er’s daughters, who thruft thin oat cakes through the 
chinks of his prifon-walls, and by a woman who, be¬ 
ing a wet nurfe, found means to convey part of her 
milk to him through a fmall tube. Both thefe chari¬ 
table females were detected, and put to death ; the 
young lady’s inhuman father being himfelf the profe- 
cutor. The prince himfelf died a few days after, on 
Eafter-eve, his hunger having impelled him to devour 
part of his own flefh. 

In the mean time, Robert, being yet ignorant of 
the murder of his fon, had renewed, or rather con- 
fented to renew, hoftilities with England. On the ex¬ 
piration of the truce, Henry had fent a commiffion to 
the earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, to of- 
fer the Scots any terms they could reafonably defire ; 
but every offer of this kind being rejedfted, there was 
a neceffity for renewing hoftilities. The earl of March 
had received another penfion from Henry, on condi¬ 
tion of his keeping on foot a certain number of light 
troops to adl againft the Scots. This had been done ; 
and fo effedtually did thefe now annoy their enemies, 
that the earl of Douglas was obliged to take the field 
againft them. By dividing his men into fmall parties, 
he repreffed the depredations of thefe invaders; and 
Thomas Haliburton, the commander of one of the 
Scottifh parties, made incurfions into England as far 
A bod* of as Bamborough, from whence he returned with a con- 
Scots cu° fiArable booty. This encouraged another chieftain, 
off by the Patrick Hepburn, to make a ftmilar attempt: but be- 
liriglifh. ing elated with his fuccefs, he remained too long in 
the enemy’s country; fo that the earl ©f March had 
time to fend a detachment to intercept him on his re¬ 
turn. This produced a defperate encounter, in which 
Hepburn was killed ; the flower of the youth of Lothi¬ 
an, who had attended in this expedition, were cut off, 
and fcarce a fingle Scotfman remained unwounded. 

On the news of this difafter, the earl of Douglas 
applied to the duke of Albany for affiftance. He was 


immediately furnifhed with a confiderable army, accord- Scotland, 
ing to fome, confiding of 10,000 ; according to others 
of 13,000; and according to,the Englifh hiftorians, of 
20,000 men. Murdoc, the fon of the duke, attended 
the earl on this expedition, as did alfo the earls of Mo¬ 
ray, Angus, Orkney, and many others of the chief no¬ 
bility, with 80 knights. The Scots on this occafion 
conduced themfelves with the fame imprudence they 274 
had done before. Having penetrated too tar into the Their de¬ 
country, they were intercepted by the Englifh on their Homeldon 
return, and obliged to engage at a place called Homel- 
don, under great difadvantages. The confequence was, 
that they were utterly defeated, and almoft the whole 
army either killed or taken. 

Henry Hotfpur, to whom this vidlory was chiefly 
owing, refolving to purfue the advantage he had gained, 
entered the fouthern parts of the kingdom, and laid 275 
fiege to a caftle called Cocklawys, on the borders of Te- Cocklawyg 
viotdale. The caftle was for fome time bravely defend- ^ e ” 
ed : but at laft the governor entered into a treaty, by t ^e 
which it was agreed to deliver up the caftle, in cafe it iifh, 
was not relieved by the king or governor in fix weeks; 
during which time no additional fortifications were to 
be made. But while the Englifh were retiring, one of 
Percy’s foldiers pretended that the Scots had broke the 
capitulation, by introducing a mattock into the place. 

The governor, hearing of this charge, offered to fight 
any Englifhman who fhould engage to make it good.- 
A champion was accordingly fingled out, but was de¬ 
feated by the Scotfman ; and the Englifh army retired 
according to agreement. The matter then being de¬ 
bated in the Scottifh council, it was refolved to fend 
relief to the caftle. A ccordingly the duke of Albany, 
with a powerful army, fet out for the place ; but before 
he came there, certain news were received of the defeat 
and death of Hotfpur, at Shrewfbury, as related under 
the article England, n° 182. 

In the year 1404, king Henry, exceedingly defirous 
of a peace with Scotland, renewed his negociations for 
that purpofe. Thefe, however, not being attended 
with fuccefs, hoftilities were ftill continued, but with¬ 
out any remarkable tranfaiftion on either fide. In the 
mean time, king Robert was informed of the miferable 
fate of his eldeft fon the duke < f Rothefay ; but was 
unable to relent it by executing juftice on fuch a pow- 275 
erful murderer. After giving himfelf up to grief, The Scot- 
therefore, for fome time, he refolved to provide for the t1 ^ 1 P rince » 
fafety of his fecond fon James, by fending him into 
France. This fcheme was not communicated to the but/staken 
duke of Albany ; and the young prince took fliipping by t b e 
with all imaginable fecrecy at the Bafs, under the care Englifh. 
of the earl of Orkney. On his voyage he was taken 
by an Englifti privateer off Flamborough-head, and 
brought before Henry. The Englifti monarch having 
examined the attendants of the prince, they told him 
that they were carrying the prince to France for his 
education. “ I underftand the French tongue (replied 
Henry), and your countrymen ought to have been 
kind enough to have trufted me-with their prince’s 
education.” He then committed the prince and his 
attendants clofe prifoners to the tower of London. 

The news of this difafter arrived at the caftle of Rothe- R ... 
fay in the ifle of Bute (the place of Robert’s reft- of^ef/ 
dence) while the king was at fupper. The news threw 
him into fuch an agony of grief, that he died in three 

days. 
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Scotland, days, the 29th of March 1405, after having reigned 
w near 15 years. 

The duke By the death of Robert, and the captivity of the 
of Albany prince, all the power devolved upon the duke of Al- 
regent. bany, who was appointed regent by a convention of 
the Hates aflembled at Scone. The allegiance of the 
people, however, to their captive prince could not be 
fhaken ; fo that the regent was obliged to raife an army 
for the purpofe of refcuing him. Henry fummoncd all 
his military tenants, and made great preparations: but, 
having agreed to treat of a final peace with Ireland 
and the lord of the Ifles, the regent laid hold of this 
as a pretence for entering into a new negociation with 
the Englifh monarch ; and a truce was concluded for a 
year during which time all differences were to be fet¬ 
tled. In confequence of this agreement, Rothefay, 
king at arms, was appointed commiflary-general for the 
king and kingdom of Scotland ; and in that quality re¬ 
paired to the court of England. At the time when 
the prince of Scotland was taken, it feems that there 
had been a truce, h-.wever ill obferved on both fides, 
fubfifting between the two nations. Rothefay produced 
the record of this truce, which provided that the Scots 
fhould have a free navigation ; and in confequence of 
this, he demanded juftice of the captain and crew of the 
privateer who had taken the prince. Henry ordered 
the matter to be inquired into: but the Englifh 
brought their complaints as well as the Scots ; and the 
claims of both were fo intricate, that the examination 
fell to the ground, but at the fame time the truce was 
prolonged. 

In the end of the year 1409, or the beginning of 
1410, the war was renewed with England, and Henry 
prepared to ftrike a fatal blow which he had long me¬ 
ditated againft Scotland. He had, as we have feen, 
entered into a league with the lord of the Ifles, where 
a confiderable revolution then happened. Walter Lefley 
had fucceeded to the eftate and honours of the earl of 
Rofs, in right of his wife, who was the heir. By that 
marriage, he had a fon named Alexander, who fucceed¬ 
ed him ; and a daughter, Margaret, who was married 
to the lord of the Ifles. This Alexander had married 
one of the regent’s daughters ; and dying young, he 
left behind him an only daughter, Euphane, who was 
deformed, and become a nun at North Berwick. Her 
grandfather, the regent, procured from her a refigna- 
tion of the earldom of Rofi, to which fhe was undoubt¬ 
ed heir, in favour of John earl of Buchan, but in pre¬ 
judice of Donald lord of the Ifles, who was the fon of 
Margaret, After to the earl Alexander, and confequent- 
ly the neareft heir to the eftate after the nun. Donald 
applied for redrefs; but this fuit being rejedled, he, with 
his brother John, fled into England, where he was mod 
gracioufly received by king Henry. According to the 
inftruftions given him by the Englifh monarch, Donald 
returned to his own dominions in the Ifles, where he 
raifed an army, and palling over into Rofsfhire, vio¬ 
lently feized on the eftate in difpute. In a fhort time 
he found himfelf at the head of 10,000 Highlanders ; 
with whom he marched into the province of Moray, 
and from thence to Strathbogie and Garioch, which he 
laid under contribution. Advancing towards Aber¬ 
deen, with a view to pay his troops with the plunder 
of that city, which was then a place of confiderable 
trade; he was met by the earl of Marr, whom the re- 
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gent had employed to command againft him, at a vil- Scstland. 
lage called Harlaw, in the neighbourhood of Aber- w ^8o W 
deen. A fierce engagement enfued, in which great Battle of 
numbers were killed on both fides, and the vidtory re- Harlaw. 
mained uncertain: but Donald, finding himfelf in the 
midft of an enemy’s country, where he could raife no 
recruits, began to retreat next day; and the fhattered 
ftate of the royal army preventing him from being pur¬ 
ified, he efcaped to his own dominions, where in a fhort 
time he fubmitted, and fwore allegiance to the crown 
of Scotland. 

In the mean time, Henry continued the war with 
Scotland, and refufed to renew the truce, though fre- a8r 
quently folicited by the Scots. He had now, how- The earl of 
ever, fuftained a great lofs by the defection of the earl March 
of March, who had gone over to the Scots, though auTgiance* 
the hiftorians have not informed ns of his quarrel with to gcot- 
the Englifh monarch. On his return to Scotland, he land, 
had been fully reconciled to the Douglas family, and 
now ftrove to diftinguifh himfelf in the caufe of his 
country. This, with the countenance which was fhown 
the Scots by the court of France, a bull publifhed by 
the pope in their favour, and the vigorous behaviour of 
the regent himfelf, contributed to reduce Henry to rea- 
fon ; and we hear of no more hoftilities between the two 
nations till after the death of the Englifh monarch, 
which happened in the year 1413. 

In 1415, the truce being either broken or expired, 
the Scots made great preparations for befieging Ber¬ 
wick. The undertaking, however, came to nothing ; 
all that was done during the campaign being the burn¬ 
ing of Penrith by the Scots, and of Dumfries by the 
Englifh. Next year a truce was agreed upon, and a 
treaty entered into for the ranfom of King James; 
which was fo far advanced, that the Englifh king 
agreed to his vifiting Scotland, provided he engaged to 
forfeit 100,000 pounds Sterling in cafe of his failure *8* 
to return by a certain day. For reafons now un- Unfuccefs* 
known, this treaty was broken off, and vaft prepara- ^ ® x P edi “ 
tions were made for a new invafion of Scotland ; ° 

which, however, was executed with fo little fuccefs, 
that it became known among the common people of 
Scotland by the name of the fule raid, or the foolifh 
expedition. 

In 1420, died Robert duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, at the - age of 80 ; and fuch was the venera¬ 
tion which the Scots had for his memory, that his pod 
of regent was conferred upon his eldeft fon Murdoch, 
though a perfon no way qualified for that ftation.— 

The war with England was now difeontinued ; but in 
France Henry met with the greateft oppofition from 
the Scots auxiliaries, infomuch, that at laft he pro¬ 
claimed all the Scots in the fervice of the Dauphin to 
be rebels againft their lawful fovercign, and threatened *83 
to treat them as fuch wherever he found them. It 
was not long before he had an opportunity of putting in _® 
this menace in execution ; for the town and caftle of 
Melun being obliged through famine to capitulate, 
one of the articles of capitulation was, that all the 
E'.glifh and Scots in the place fhould be refigned to 
the abfolute difpofal of the king of England ; and, in 
confequence of his refolution abo\ em.ntioneJ, cau.cd 
twenty Scots foldiers wh > were found in the place to 
be hanged as traitors. In 1421, Henry returned to 
England, and with him James the Scots king. On his 

arrival 
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soothin', arrival there, he was informed that the Scots, tender , Secondly, To demand that, before tire- faid king Scotlmi 3 . 
the earl of Douglas, had made au irruption into Eng- fhall have his full liberty, the kingdom of Scotland 
land, where they had burned Newark, but had been ihould pay to the .Englilh government at lead thirty- 
forced to return to their own country by a peftilence, f is thoufand pounds as as equivalent, at two thoufand 
thought a new invafion was daily expefted. Inltead of pounds a-year, for the enteitainment of King James, 
refenting this infiilt, Henry invited the earl of Doug- who was maintained by the court of England, and not 
las to a conference al; York; in which the latter to abate any thing of that fum ; but if poffible to-get 
agreed to ferve him during life, by fea and land, abroad forty thoufand pounds. 

or at home, againfl all'living, except his own liege-lord Thirdly, That if the Scots Ihould agree to die pay- 
the king of Scotland, with 200 foot and as many horfe, ment of the faid fum, the Engldh commiffioners Ihould 
at his own charges ; the king of England, in, the mean take fufficient fecurity and.hoftages for the payment 
time, allowing an'annual revenue of 200 1. for paying of the fame; and that if they Ihould not (as there 
his expence in going to the army by fea or land. was great reafon fcr believing they would) be fo far 

At the fame time, a new negociation was fet on foot mollified, by fuch eafy terms, as to offer to enter upon 
for the rnnfom of king Janies,; but he did not obtain a liegociation for a final and perpetual-peace between 
his liberty till the year 1424. Henry V. was then the two people, that then the Englilh fhould propofe 
dead ; and none of his, generals being able to fupply the fame in the moll handiome manner they could. 

484 his place, the Englifh power in France began to de- Farther, that if fuch difficulties fhould arile as might 

Treaty for cllne. They then became fenfible how neceffary it make it impracticable immediately, to conclude fuch 

the liberty was be at peace with Scotland, in. order to detach perpetual peace, that the, Englifh ambaffadors Ihould, 

J ames ‘ fuch a formidable ally from the French interefi. James under pretence of paving a way for the fame, propofe 
was now highly, careffed, and at his own liberty, with- a, Long truce. 

in certain bounds. The Englifh even confulied him . Fourthly, That in cafe the Englilh commiffioners 
about the manner of conducing the treaty, for his fhould fucceed in. bringing the Scots to agree to the 
ranfom; and one Dougal Drummond, a prieft, was faid truce, they fhould further urge, that, they fhould 
fent with a fafe condudt'for the bifhop of Glafgow, not fend, to Charles of France, or 10, any of the enemies 
chancellor of Scotland, Dunbar egrl of March, John of England, any fuccours by fea or land. Farther, 
Montgomery of Ard’roffan, Sir Patrick Dunbar of that the faid Englifh commiffioners fhould employ their 
Bele, Sir Robert Lawder of Edrington, Sir William utmofl: endeavours to procure the recal of the troops 
Borthwic of Borthwic, and Sir John Forreffor of Cor- already furnifbed, by. the>, Scots to France. The Eng- 
ftorphin, to have an interview, at Pomfret, with their lifh are commanded to infill very flrenuoufly upon this 
iriafter the captive king of Scotland, and there to treat point, but witlrdifcretion. 

of their common interefts. Moll of thefe-noblemen Fifthly, If the Scots, fhould, as- a further bond of 
and gentlemen had before been nominated to treat amity between the two nations* propofe-a marriage-be- 
With the Englifh about their king’s return; and Dou- tw.een their king, and fame noblewomen of England; 
gai Drummond feetns to have been a domeflic favou- the Englifh commiffioners are to. make anfwer, “That 
rite with James. Hitherto the Scottifti king, had been the- king, of the Scots is well acquainted with many 
allowed an annual revenue of/oo pounds ; but while noblewomen, and, even thofe of- the blood-royal, in Eng- 
he was making ready for his, jpurney, his equipages, laruf; and that if the king of the Scots fhall pleafe to 
and attendants were increafed to thofe befitting a fo- open his mind.more freely on.that head, the Englifh 
vereio-n ; and he received a prefent from the Englifh commiffioners fhall be very ready to enter upon confer- 
treafury of 100 1 . for his private expepces. That he ences. thereupon.” Brut (continues the record) in cafe- 
might appear with a "grandeur every way fuitable to, the Scotch commiffioners fhould make no mention of 
his dignity, at every llage were provided relays of any fuch alliance by marriage, it will not appear decent 
horfes, and all manner of nfh, flelh, and fowl, with for the Englifhto mention the fame, becaufe the women 
cooks and other fervants for furnifhing out the mofl of England, at leafl the noblewomen, are not ufed to 
lumptuou.s royal entertainment. In this meeting at offer thomfelves in marriage to men. 

Pomfret, James affed as a kind of a mediator between Sixthly, If there fhould be any mention made con- 
tbe Englilh and his own fubjeffs, to whom he fully cerning reparation of damages, that the commiffioners 
laid himfelf open ; but, in the mean time, the Eng- fhould then, proceed upon the fame as they fhould 
lifh regency iffued a commiffion for fettling the terms think, mofl proper ; and that they fhould have power 
upon which James was to be rellored, if he and his to offer fafe-conduff to as many-of the Scots as fhould 
commiffioners fhould lay a proper foundation for fuch a be demanded, for to repair to the court of England, 
treaty. The Englifh commiffioners, were the bifhops Thofe inflrufiions are dated at Weftminfler, July 6th 
cf Durham and Worcelter, the earls of Northumber- 1423. 

land and Weftmoreland, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Nothing definitive was concluded at this treaty, but 
Chaworth, with mailer John Wodeham, and Robert that another meeting Ihould be held,at York inltead of 
Waterton. The inllru&ions they received form one Pomfret. This meeting accordingly, took place. The 
of the moll curious paffages of this hillory; and we Englifh commiffioners were, Thomas bifhop* of Dur- 
fhall here give them, as they are neceffary, for confirm- ham, chancellor of England, Philip bifhop of-Winch ef- 
ing all we have faid concerning, the difpo fit ions of the ter, Henry Percy earl, of Northumberland; and Mr 
two courts at this jundure. John Wodeham. Thofe for Scotland were,. William 

Firft, To make a faint oppofition to any private con- bifhop of Glafgow, George earl of March, James Doug- 
ference between the king of Scotland and the Scotch las ol Balveny, his brother. Patrick, abbot of Cambul’- 
commiffioners. kenneth, John abbot of Balmerino, Sir Patrick Dun¬ 

bar 
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bar of Bele, Sir Robert Lauder of Edrington, Mr 
George Borthwic archdeacon of Glafgow, and Patric 
Houfton canon of Glafgow. On the tenth of Septem¬ 
ber, alter their meeting, they came to the following 
agreement: 

Firlt, That the king of Scotland and his heirs, as 
an equivalent for his entertainment while in England, 
fhould pay to the king of England and his heirs, at 
London, in the church of St Paul, by equal propor¬ 
tions, the fiim of forty thou land pounds Sterling. 

Secondly, that the firft payment, amounting to the 
fum of ten thoufand merks, fhould be made fix months 
after the king of Scotland’s entering bis own kingdom ; 
that the like fum fuould be paid the next year, and fo 
on during the fpace of fix years, when the whole fum 
would be cleared ; unlefs, after payment of forty thou- 
faud merks, thelatl payment often thoufand Ihoald be 
remitted, at the intreaty of the mod illuftrious prince 
Thomas duke of Exeter. 

Thirdly, That the king of Scotland, before enter¬ 
ing his own kingdom, fhould give fufficient hoftages 
for performance on his part. But, in regard that the 
Scots plenipotentiaries had no inftruftions concerning 
hoftages, it was agreed, 

Fourthly, That the king of Scotland fhould be at 
Branfpath, or Durham, by the firft of March next, 
where he fhould be attended by the nobles of his blood, 
and other lubjefb, in order to fix the number and qua¬ 
lity of the hoftages. 

Fifthly, That to cement and perpetuate the amity 
of the two kingdoms, the governor of Scotland fliould 
fend ambafl'adors to London, with power to conclude 
a contraft of marriage between the king of Scotland 
and fome lady of the firft quality in England. 

J.smeSj it is probable, had already fixed his choice up¬ 
on the lady Joan, daughter to the late earl of Somer- 
let, who was fon to John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, 
by his fecond marriage ; but he made his people the 
coniplimert, not only of confultirlg their opinion, but 
of concluding the match. The comrtiiffioifers, after 
their agreement at York, proceeded towards London ; 
and Thomas Somerville of Carnwath, with Walter 
Ogilvy, were added to their number. Being arrived at 
that capital, they ratified the former articles, and un¬ 
dertook for their king, that he fhould deliver his ho- 
ftages to the king of England's officers, in the city of 
Durham, before the laft day of the enfuing month of 
March ; that he fhould alfo deliver to the faid officers 
four obligatory letters, for the whole fum of 40.000 1. 
from the four burghs of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen ; that he fhould give his ob ! igatory letter 
to the fame purpofe, before removing from Durham, 
and fhould renew the fame four days after his ar¬ 
rival in his own kingdom; that the hoftages nfight be 
changed from time to time for othets of the fame for¬ 
tune and quality ; that if any of them fhonld die in 
England, others fhould'be fent thither in their room ; 
and' that while they continued to ltay in England, they 
lhould live at their own charges. 

The marriage of James with the lady Joan Beau¬ 
fort was celebrated in the beginning of February 1424. 
The young king of England prefented him with a 
fuit of cloth of gold for the ceremony ; and the next 
day he received a legal difeharge of 10,000 pounds, 
to be deducted from the 40,000 at which his ranfom 


was fixed, and which fum was given as the marriage- 
portion of the lady. The ceremony being performed, 
the king and queen fet out for Durham, where the 
hoftages were wa-ting; and arrived at his own domi¬ 
nions, along with the earl of Northumberland and the 
chief of the northern nobility, who attended him with 
great pomp. On the 20th of April the fame year, he 
was crowned at Scone ; after which ceremony, he fol¬ 
lowed the example praffifed by other fovereigns at that 
time, of knighting feveral noblemen and gentlemen. 

During the dependence of the treaty for James’s 
reieafe, the Scots had emigrated to France in fuch 
numbers, that no fewer than 15,000 of them now ap¬ 
peared in arms under the duke of Touraine ; but as 
the hiftory of the war in that country has already been 
given under the article France, we fha.ll take no far¬ 
ther notice of it at prefent, but return to the affairs of 
Scotland. 

On his return James found himfelfin a difagreeable 
fituation. The great maxim of the duke of Albany, 
when regent, had been to maintain himfelf in power 
by exempting the lower clafs of people from taxes of 
every kind. This plan had been continued by his fon 
Murdoch ; but as the latter was deftitute of his father’s 
abilities, the people abufed their happinefs, and Scot¬ 
land became fuch a feene of rapine, that no commoner 
could fay he had a property in his own eftate. The 
Stewart family, on their acceffion to the crown of Scot¬ 
land, were poffeffed of a very confiderabk patrimonial 
eftate, independent of the ftanding revenues of the 
crown, which confifted chiefly of cuftoms, wards, and 
reliefs. The revenues of the paternal eftate, belonging 
to James, had they been regularly tranfmitted to him, 
would have more than maintained him in a fplendour 
equal to his dignity, while he was in England; nor 
would he in that cafe have had any oceafion for an 
allowance from the king of England. But aS the 
duke of Albany never intended that his nephew fhould 
return, he parcelled out among his favourites the ef.ate 
of the Stewart family, in fuch a manner that James 
upon his return found all his patrimonial revenues gone, 
and many of them in the hands cf his beft friends ; fo 
that he had nothing to depend on for the fupport of 
himfelf and his court but the crown revenues above- 
mentioned, and even fome of thefe had been mortgaged 
during the late regency. This circumftance, of itfelf 
fufficiently difagreeable, was attended with two others, 
which tended to make it more fb. The one was, that 
the hoftages which had been left for the king’s ranfom 
in England, being all of them perfons of the firft rank, 
were attended by their wives, families, children, and 
equipages, which rivalled thofe of the fame rank in 
England, and drew a great deal of ready money'out of 
the nation. The other circumftance arofe from the 
charge of the Scots army in France ; where Charles, 
who had never been in a condition to fupport it, was 
now reduced to the utmoft neceffity : while the revenues 
of James himfelf were both fcanty and precarious. To 
remedy thefe inconveniences, therefore, the king; obtain¬ 
ed from his parliament an aft obliging the Iberiffs of 
the refpective counties to inquire what lands and eftates 
had belonged to his arceftors David IT. Robert II. 
arid’ Robert III.; and James formed a- rdohil’on of re¬ 
luming thefe lands wherever they could be difeovered, 
without regard to perfons cr circumftances. On this 
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i i occafion many of the mod illuftrious perfonages in the 
kingdom were arrefted t the duke of Albany, with his 
Several of two fons, and the earl of Lennox the duke’s father-in- 
thenobility law, were put to death, though their crimes are not Ipe- 
executed, c jfi ec [ by hiftorians. Buchanan mentions a tradition, 
that James barbaroufly fent to the countefs of Lennox 
the heads of her father, hulband, and fons; for the fol¬ 
lowing more barbarous reafon, that in the bitternefs 
of her grief fhe might drop fome expreffions tending 
to involve others in the fame cataftrophe. The coun¬ 
tefs, however, calmly faid, “ That, if the charges 
again!! the criminals were proved, they deferved their 
fate.” 

James now proceeded with great fpirit to reform the 
abufes which had pervaded every department of the 
date, protefted and encouraged learning and learned 
men, and even kept a dairy in which he wrote down the 
names of all the learned men whom he thought deferv- 
ing of his encouragement. James himfelf wrote fome 
poetry ; and in mufic was fuch an excellent compofer, 


pie; but it was indantly broken, and the confpirators Scotland, 
rufhed in upon the kins;. Patric Dunbar, brother to 
the earl of March, was killed in attempting to defend 
his fovereign, and the queen received two -wounds in 
attempting to interpofe herfelf betwixt her hulband and 
the daggers of the alfaffins. James defended himlelf 
as long as he could ; but at lad expired under the re¬ 
peated llrokes cf his murderers, after having received 
28 wounds. 2S9 

After the murder of James I. the crown devolved Succecd- 
upon his fon James II. at that time only feven years of^. d ky 
age. A parliament was immediately called by the •* 
queen-mother, at which the moll cruel punifhments 
were decreed to the murderers of the late king. The 
crime, no doubt, deferved an exemplary punilhment; 
but the barbarities inflicted on fome of thofe wretches 
are Ihocking to relate. Within lefs than fix weeks af¬ 
ter the death of the king, all the confpirators were 
brought to Edinburgh, arraigned, condemned, and ex¬ 
ecuted. The meaner fort were hanged; but on the 
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that he is with good reafon looked upon as the father of earl of Athol and Robert Graham the molt cruel tor- 
Scots mufic, which has been fo much admired for its ments were inflicted, fuch as pinching with hot irons, 


elegant fimplicity. He introduced organs into his cha¬ 
pels, and a much better ftyle of archite&ure into all 
buildings whether civil or religious. Neither did he 
confine his cares to the fine arts, but encouraged and 
protected thofe of all kinds which were ufeful to fo- 
ciety ; and, in fhort, he did more towards the civiliza¬ 
tion of his people than had been done by any of his pre- 
deceffors. 

■ In the mean time the truce continued with England. 
James, however, feemed not to have any inclination to 
enter into a perpetual alliance with that kingdom. On 
the contrary, in 1428, he entered into a treaty with 
France ; by which it was agreed, that a marriage fhould 
be concluded between the dauphin of France, afterwaids 
Louis XI. and the young princefs of Scotland; and 
fo great was the neceffity of king Charles for troops at 
that time, that he demanded only 6000 forces as a por¬ 
tion for the princefs. 

The refi of the reign of James was fpent in reform¬ 
ing abufes, curbing the authority of the great barons, 
and recovering the royal eftates out of the hands of 
ufurpers. In this, however, he ufed fo much feverity, 
that he was at laft murdered, in the year I 437 ‘ The 
perpetrators of this murder were the earl of Athol ; 
Robert Grahame, who was connected with the earl, 
and who was difeontented on account of his lofing the 
eftate of Stfathern, which had been re-annexed to the 


diflocation of the joints, &c. The eatl of Athol, 
had befides, a crown of red-hot iron put on his head ; 
and was afterwards cut up alive, his heart taken out, 
and, thrqwn into a fire. In fhort, fo dreadful were 
thefe punifhments, that iEneas Sylvius, the pope’s 
nuncio, who beheld them, faid, that he was at a lofs to 
determine whether the crime committed by the regi.- 
cides, or the punifhment inflicted upon them, was the 
greater. 

As the late king had preferibed no form of a regency 
in cafe of his death, the fettlement of the government 
became a matter of great difficulty as well as import¬ 
ance. Archibald earl of Douglas, who had been 
created duke of Touraine in France, was by far the 
greateft fubjeCt in the kingdom ; but as he had not 
been a favourite in the preceding reign, and the people 
were now difgufted with regencies, he was not formally 
appointed to the adminiftration, though by his high 
rank he in faCt enjoyed the fupreme power as long as 
he lived ; which, however, was but a fhort time. He died Supreme 
the fame year (1438) ; and Sir Alexander Livingftone power Ji- 
of Callendar was appointed'to fucceed him as governor v > de< l be- 
of the kingdom, that is, to have the executive power, tween 
while William Crichton, as chancellor, had the direc- ^nd^han- 
tion of the civil courts. This was a moll unfortunate cello.- of 
partition of power for the public. The governor and the king- 
chancellor quarrelled ; the latter took poffeffion of the Com. 
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crown ; and Robert, grandchild and heir to the earl of king’s perfon and the cattle of Edinburgh, to neither 

Athol,’and one of the king’s domeftics. The king l -~ J . : " t '- - -* l -‘* — ' L: - 

had difmifled his army, without even referring to him- 
ielf a body-guard, and was at fupper in a Dominican 
convent in the neighbourhood of Perth. Grahame had 
for fome time been at the head of a gang of outlaw^, 
and is faid to have brought a party of them to Perth 
in the dead of the night, where he polled them near 
the convent. Waiter Straton, one of the king s cup¬ 
bearers, went to bring fome wine to the king while at 
fupper ; but perceiving armed men Handing in the 
paflage, he gave the alarm, and was immediately killed, fought to deftroy. 

Catharine Douglas, one of the queen’s maids of honour. The mi PP n.-mntl 
ran to bolt the outer door ; but the bar was taken away 
by Robert Stuart, in order to facilitate the entrance of 
the murderers. The lady thruft her arm into the fta- 
4 


of which he had any right; but the former had on his 
fide the queen-mother, a woman of intrigue and fpirit. 
Her fon was fnut up in the caftle of Edinburgh ; and 
in a fhort time there was no appearance either of law 
or government in Scotland. The governor’s edicts 
were counteracted by thofe of the chancellor under the 
king’s name, and thofe who obeyed the chancellor were 
punifhed by the governor ; while the young earl of 
Douglas, with his numerous followers and dependents, 
was a declared enemy of both parties, whom he equally 
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The queen-mother demanded accefs to her fon, which Thequeen- 
Crichton could find no pretext for denying her; and mother fets 
fhe was accordingly admitted with a fmall train into her fon at 
the caftle of Edinburgh. She played her part fo well, bberty. 

and 
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Scotland, and diflembled with fo much art, that the chancellor, 
imagining the had become a convert to his caufe, treated 
her with unbounded confidence, and differed her at all 
hours to have free accefs to her fon’s perfon. Pretend¬ 
ing that the had vowed a pilgrimage to the white church 
of Buchan, fhe recommended the care of her fon’s per- 
fon, till her return, to the chancellor, in the moil pa¬ 
thetic and affedlionate terms ; but, in the mean time, 
fhe fecretly fent him to Leith, packed up in a clothes- 
cheft; and both fhe and James were received at Stir¬ 
ling by the governor before the efcape was known. 
As every thing had been managed in concert with 
Livingfton, he immediately called together his friends ; 
and laying before them the tyrannical behaviour of the 
chancellor, it was refolved to befiege him in the caftle 
of Edinburgh, the queen promifing to open her own 
granaries for the ufe of the army. The chancellor 
forefaw the ftorm that was likely to fall upon him, 
and fought to prevent it by applying to the earl of 
Douglas. That haughty nobleman anfwered him in the 
terms already mentioned, and that he was preparing to 
exterminate both parties. The fiege of Edinburgh 
caftle being formed, the chancellor demanded a parley, 
and to have a perfonal interview with the governor; 
which the latter, who was no ftranger to the fentiments 
of Douglas, readily agreed to. Common danger unit¬ 
ed them in a common caufe ; and the chancellor re- 
figning to the other the cuftody of the caftle and the 
king’s perfon, with the higheft profeffions of duty and 
loyalty, the two competitors fwore an inviolable friend- 
fhip for each other. Next day the king cemented their 
union, by confirming both of them in their refpedtive 
29 * charges. 

Intcftine The lawlefs example of the earl of Douglas encoura- 

broils. ged the other great landholders to gratify their private 
animofities, fometimes at the expence of their honour as 
well as their humanity. A family-difference happened 
between Sir Allan Stuart of Darnley, and Thomas 
Boyd of Kilmarnock ; but it was concluded that both 
parties fhould come to a peaceable agreement at Pol- 
maifthorn, between Linlithgow and Falkirk, where 
Stuart was treacheroufly murdered by his enemy. 
Stuart’s death was revenged by his brother, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Stuart of Beilmouth, who challenged Boyd to a 
pitched battle, the principals being attended by a reti¬ 
nue which carried the refemblance of fmall armies. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody, each party retiring in 
its turn, and charging with frefh fury ; but at laft vic¬ 
tory declared itfelf for Stuart, the braveft of Boyd’s 
attendants being cut off in the field. About this time, 
the iflanders, under two of their chieftains, Lauchlan 
Maclean and Murdoc Gibfon, notorious freebooters, 
invaded Scotland, and ravaged the province of Lenox 
with fire and fword. They were oppofed by John 
Colquhoun of Lufs, whom they flew, fome fay treacher¬ 
oufly, and others, in an engagement at Lochlomond, 
near Inchmartin. After this, the robbers grew more 
outrageous than ever, not only filling all the neighbour¬ 
ing country with rapine, but murdering the aged, in- 
' fants, and the defencelels of both fexes. At laft, all 
the labouring hands in the kingdom being engaged 
in domeftic broils, none were left for agriculture ; and 
a dreadful famine enfued, which was attended, as ufual, 
by a peftilence. James was now about ten years of 
age; and the wifeft part of the kingdom agreed, that 
' Vol. XVI. 
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the public diftreffes were owing to a total difrefpetf of Scotland, 
the royal authority. The young earl of Douglas never w '~' 
had fewer than 1000, and fometimes 2000 horfe in his 
train ; fo that none was found hardy enough to con- 
troulhim. He pretended to be independent of the 
king and his courts of law; that he had a tight of 
judicature upon his own large eftates ; and that he 
was entitled to the exercife of royal power. In confe- 
quence of this he ifl’ued his orders, gave protedlions to 
thieves and murderers, affefted to brave the king, made 
knights, and, according to fome writers, even noble¬ 
men, of his own dependents, with a power of fitting in 
parliament. 

The queen-mother was not wholly guiltlefs of tbofe 
abufes. She had fallen in love with and married Sir 
James Stuart, who was commonly called the Black 
Knight of Lorn , brother to the lord of that title, and a 
defcendant of the houfe of Darnley. Affeffion for her 
huiband caufed her to renew her political intrigues; 
and not finding a ready compliance in the governor, her 
intereft inclined towards the party of the Douglaffes. 

The governor fought to {Lengthen his authority by re- 
ftoring the exercife of the civil power, and the reverence 
due to the perfon of the fovereign. 

The conduit of the lord Callendar was in many re- The qucen- 
fpefts not fo defensible, either as to prudence or policy, mother and 
When the queen exprefied her inclination that her huf- * ,cr 
band might be admitted to fome part of the adminiftra- ba T‘ d ”F' 
tion, the governor threw both him and his brother pn ° ne * 
the lord Lorn into prifon, on a charge of undutiful 
practices againft the ftate, and abetting the earl of 
Douglas in his enormities. The queen, taking fire at 
her hufband’s imprifonment, was herfelf confined in a 
mean apartment within the caftle of Stirling ; and a 
convention of the ftates was called, to judge in what 
manner (he was to be proceeded againft. The cafe was 
unprecedented and difficult ; nor can we believe the 
governor would have carried matters to fuch extremity, 
had he not had ftrong evidences of her illegal behavi¬ 
our. She was even obliged to diffemble her refent- 
ment, by making an open profeffion before the ftates, 
that fhe had always been entirely innocent of her huf¬ 
band’s pra&ices, and that (he would for the future 
behave as a peaceable and dutiful fubjeft to tlie laws 
and the fovereign. Upon making this purgation (as *94 
Lindfay calls it), flie was releafed, as alfo her huf- Bu * ® rc re ’ 
band and his brother, being bailed by the chancellor lcaf,:d ' 
and the lord Gordon, who became fureties for their 
good behaviour in the penalty of 4000 merks. The 
governor was afterwards accufed of many arbitrary and 
partial a£is of power : and indeed, if we confider his 
fituation, and the violence of the parties which then 
divided Scotland, it was almoft impoffible, confidently 
with his own fafety, to have exerted the virtues either 
of patriotifm or moderation. 

The chancellor was exceedingly vexed at the fmall re¬ 
gard which the governor paid to his perfon and dig¬ 
nity, and fecretly connected himfelf with the queen- 
mother ; but in the mean time he remained at Edin¬ 
burgh. The king and his mother continued all this 
time at Stirling; where the governor, on pretence of 
confulting the public fafety, and that of the king’s per¬ 
fon, maintained a ftrong guard, part of which attend¬ 
ed James in his juvenile exercifes and diverfions. The 
queen-mother did not fail to reprefent this to her 
5 G fon 
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the fame time In any place where the chancellor had 
power. The latter had not only removed the earl’s v ' 
fufpicion, but had made him a kind of convert to pa- 
triotifm, by painting to him the miferies of his country, 
and the glory that muft redound to him and his friends 
in removing them. It was in vain for his attendants to 
remind him of his father’s maxim, never to rifk him- 
felf and his brother at the fime time : he without hefi- 
tation attended the chancellor to Edinburgh ; and be¬ 
ing admitted into the caftle, they dined at tire fame 
table with the king. Towards the end of the enter¬ 
tainment, a bull’s head, the certain prelude of imme- 297 
diate death,, was ferved up. The eail and his brother Is put to 
ftarted to their feet, and endeavoured to make their df 21 * 1 wit k 
efcape : but armed men rufhing in, overpowered them, "is brother, 
and tying their hands and thofe of Sir Malcolm Fle¬ 
ming with cords, they were carried to the hill and be¬ 
headed. The young king endeavoured with tears to 
procure their pardon ; for which he was feverely check¬ 
ed by his unrelenting chancellor. 

In 1443, the king being arrived at the age of 14, 
declared himfelf out of the years of minority, and took 
upon himfelf the adminiftration of affairs. He appears 
to have been a prince of great fpirit and refolution ; 
and he had occafion for it. He had appointed one 
Robert Sempil of Fulwood to be chief governor of the 
caftle of Dumbarton; but he was killed by one Gal- 
braeth (a noted partizan of the earl of Douglas), who 
feized upon the government of the caftle. The popu¬ 
larity of the family of Douglas having fomewhat fub- 
fided, and the young earl finding himfelf not fupported 
by the chief branches of his family, he began to think, 
now that the king was grown up, his fafeft courfe 
would be to return to his duty. He accordingly re- The young, 
paired to the king at Stirling; and voluntarily throw- earl lull¬ 
ing himfelf at his majefty’s feet, implored his pardon “l lts t0 t ’ le 
for all his tranfgreffions, and folemnly promifed that 18 

he would ever after fet a pattern of duty and loyalty ; ntu f avour> 
to all the reft of his fubjedts. The king, finding that 
he infilled on no terms but that of pardon, and that he 
had unconditionally put himfelf into his power, not 
only granted his requeft, but made him the partner of 
his inmoft councils. 

James had always difliked the murder of the earl of 
Douglas and his brother; and the chancellor, percei¬ 
ving the afcendency which this earl was daily gaining 
at court, thought it high time to provide for his own 
fafety. He therefore refigned the great feal, and re¬ 
tired to the caftle of Edinburgh, the cuftody of which 


fon as a reftraint upon his liberty; and obtained his 
confent to put himfelf into the chancellor’s hands. The 
latter, who was a man of adlivity and courage, knew 
well how to ayail himfelf of this permiffion ; and crof- 
fmg the Forth in the dark with a ftrong body of horfe, 
they furrounded the king as he was hunting next morn¬ 
ing by break of day. It was eafy to perceive from 
the behaviour of James, that he was no ftranger to the 
chancellor’s attempt ; but fome of the king’s guard 
offering to difpute the poffeffion of his perfon, Sir 
William Livingfton, the governor’s eldeft fon, reftrain- 
ed them, and fuffered the king to depart quietly. This 
furprifal happened on a day when the governor was 
abfent from Stirling ; and the chancellor, to make fure 
of his royal acquifition, watered Edinburgh at the head 
of 4000 horfe, where the king and he were received 
by the citizens with loud acclamations of joy. 

The governor fhowed no emotion at what had hap¬ 
pened ; on the contrary, he invited the chancellor to 
an interview, and fettled all differences with him in an 
amicable manner. The young lord Douglas, however, 
continued to brave both parties. As if he had been a 
fovereign prince, he demanded by his ambaffadors, Mal¬ 
colm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Allan Lawder, the 
inveftiture of the f iv.ereignty of Touraine from Charles 
the feventh of France ; which being readily granted 
him, ferved to increafe his pride and infolence. The 
firft fru ts of the accommodation between the two 
great officers of ftate was the holding of a parliament at 
Edinburgh, for redreffing the public diforders occafton- 
ed by the earl of Douglas; and encouragement was 
given to all perfons who had been injured to make 
their complaints. The numbers which on that occa- 
iion reforted to Edinburgh were incredible; parents, 
children, and women, demanding vengeance for the 
murder of their relations, or the plunder of their eftates; 
till, by the multiplicity of their complaints, they be¬ 
came without remedy, none being found bold enough 
to encounter the earl of Douglas, or to endeavour to 
bring him to a fair trial. The parties therefore were 
difmiffed without relief, and it was refolved to proceed 
with the haughty earl in a different manner. Letters 
were written to him by the governor and chancel¬ 
lor, and in the name of the ftates, requefting him to 
appear with his friends in parliament, and to take that 
lead in public affairs to which they were entitled by 
their, high rank and great poffeffions. The manner 
in which thofe letters were penned made the thought- 
lefs earl confider them as a tribute due to his greatnefs, 
and as proceeding from the inability of the government he pretended had been granted to him by the late king 
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to continue the adminiftration of public affairs without 
his countenance and direction. Without dreaming that 
any man in Scotland would be fo bold as to attack him, 
even Angle or unarmed, he anfwered the letters of the 
chancellor and governor, by affuring them that he in¬ 
tended to fet out for Edinburgh : the chancellor, on 
pretence of doing him honour, but in reality to quiet 
his fufpicions, met him while he was on his journey ; 
and inviting him to his caftle of Crichton, he there 
entertained him for fome days with the greateft magni- 
ficence and appearance of hofpitality. The earl of 
Douglas believed all the chancellor’s profeffions of 
friendihip, and even iharply checked the wifeft; of his 
followers, who counfelled him not to depend too much 
on appearances, or to truft his brother and himfelf at 
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during his life, or till the prefent king fhould arrive at 
the age of 21 ; and prepared it for a fiege 
CaUendar, who knew himfelf equally obnoxious as turbancea 
Crichton was to the earl of Douglas, and that he could in Soot- 
not maintain his footing by himfelf, refigned likewife land, 
all his ports, and retired to one of his own houfes, but 
kept poffeffion of the caftle of Stirling. As both that 
and the caftle of Edinburgh were royal forts, the two 
lords were fummoned to fnrrender them ; but inftead 
of complying, they juftified their conduct by the great 
power of their enemies, who fought their deftruftion, 
and who had been fo lately at the head of robbers and 
outlaws ; but promifed to furrender themfelves to the 
king as foon as he was of lawful age (meaning, we 
fuppofe, either 18 or zi). This anfwer being deemed 
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Scotland, contumacious, the chancellor and the late governor, then paying a villt, both parties immediately mu Peered 
with his two fons Sir Alexander and Sir James Living- in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothwic. The earl of 
fton, were proclaimed traitors in a parliament which Crawford, who was then at Dundee, immediately polled 
was fummoned on purpofe to be held at Stirling. In to Aberbrothwic, and placing himfelf between the two 
another parliament held at Perth the fame year, an aX armies, he demanded to fpeak with Ogilvy ; but, be- 
paffed, that all the lands and goods which had belonged fore his requeft could be granted, he was killed by a 
to the late king Ihould be polTeffed by the prefent king common foldier, who was ignorant of his quality. His 
to the time of his lawful age, which is not fpecified. death exafperated his friends, who immediately rufbed 
This a 61 was levelled againft the late governor and on their enemies; and a bloody conflict enfued, which 
chancellor, who were accufed of having alienated to ended to the advantage ol the Lindfays, that is, the 
their own ufes, or to thofe of their friends, a great part earl of Crawford’s party. On that of the Ogilvies 
of the royal effeXs and jewels; and their eftates being were killed Sir John Oliphant of Aberdagy, John For- 
ccnfifcated, the execution of the fentence was commit- bes of Pitfligo, Alexander Barclay of Gartley, Robert 
ted to John Forrefter of Corftorphin, and other ad- Maxwel of Teling, Duncan Campbell of Campbelfether, 
herents of the earl of Douglas. William Gordon of Bunowfield, and others. With 

This fentence threw all the nation into a flame, thofe gentlemen, about 500 of their followers are faid 
The caftle of Crichton was befieged ; and being fur- to have fallen ; but fome accounts diminifh that num- 
rendered upon the king’s fummons and the difplay of ber. Innerquharity himfelf, in flying, was taken prifo- 
the royal banner, it was levelled with the ground. It ner, and carried to the earl of Crawford’s houfe at Fin- 
foon appeared that the governor and chancellor, the haven, where he died of his wounds ; but the Lord Gor- 
latter efpecially, had many friends ; and in particular don (or, as others call him, the earl of Huntley) efca- 
Kennedy bilhop of St Andrew’s, nephew to James the ped by the fwiftnefs of his horfe. 

firft, who fided with them from the dread and hatred This battle feems to have let loofe the fury of civil 
they bore to the earl of Douglas and his family, difeord all over the kingdom. No regard was paid to 
Crichton thus foon found himfelf at the head of a body magiftracy, nor to any defeription of men but that 
of men ; and while Forrefter was carrying fire and of clergy. The moft numerous, fierce!!, and belt 
fword into his eftates and thofe of the late governor, allied family, wreaked its vengeance on its foes, ei- 
his own lands and thofe of the Douglaffes were over- ther by force or treachery; and the enmity that ac- 
run. Corftorphin, Abercorn, Blacknefs, and other tuated the parties, ftifled every fentiment of honour, 
places, were plundered ; and Crichton carried off from and every feeling of humanity. The Lindfays, fe- 
them more booty than he and his adherents had loft, cretly abetted and ftrengthened by the earl of Doug- 
Particular mention is made of a fine breed of mares las, made no other ufe of their vi 61 ory than carrying 
which Douglas had loft on this occalion. That noble- fire and fword through the eftates of their enemies ; and 
man was fo much exafperated by the great damages he thus all the north of Scotland prefented feenes of mar- 
had fuftained, that he engaged his friends the earl of tier and devaftation. In the weft, Robert Boyd of 
Crawford and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, to Duchal, governor of Dunbarton, treacheronfly furprifed 
lay walie the lands of the bilhop of St Andrew’s, Sir James Stuart of Achmynto, and treated his wife 
whom he confidered as the chief fuppoit of the two with fuch inhumanity, that fhe expired in three days 
minifters. This prelate was not more confiderable by under her confinement in Dumbarton caftle. The caftle 
his high birth, than he was venerable by his virtue of Dunbar was taken by Patrick Hepburn of Hales, 
and fan 61 ity ; and had, from a principle of confcience, Alexander Dunbar difpoffeffed the latter of his caftle of 
oppofed the earl of Douglas and his party. Being Hales ; but it was retaken by the partifans of the earl 
confcious he had done nothing that was illegal, he firft of Douglas, whofe tenants, particularly thofe of An- 
admonifhed the earl of Crawford and his coadjutor to nandale, are faid to have behaved at that time with pe- 
defift from deftroying his lands; but finding his admo- culiar fiercenefs and cruelty. At laft, the gentlemen of 
nitions ineffeXual, he laid the earl under an excommu- the country, who were unconne6!ed with thofe robbers 
nication. and murderers, which happened to be the cafe with 

That nobleman was almoft as formidable in the many, {hut themfelves up in their feveral houfes; each 
northern, as the earl of Douglas had been in the of which, in thofe days, was a petty fortrefs which they 
fouthern, parts of Scotland. The Benedi6iine monks viXualled, and provided in the belt manner they could 
of Aberbrothwic, who were poffeffed of great proper- for their own defence. This wife regulation feems to 
ty, had chofen Alexander Lindfav, his eldeft fon, to have been the firft meafure that compofed the public 
be the judge or bailiff of their temporalities; as they commotions. 

themfelves, by their profefiion, could not fit in civil or The earl of Douglas, whofe power and influence at 
criminal courts. Lindfay proved fo chargeable, by the court ftill continued, was fenfible that the clergy, with 
great number of his attendants, and his high manner of the wifer and more difinterefted part of the kingdom, 
living, to the monks, that their chapter removed him confidered him as the fource of the dreadful calamities 
from his poll, and fubfticuted in his place Alexander which the nation fuffered; and that James himfelf, 
Ogilvy of Innerquharity, guardian to his nephew John when better informed, would be of the fame opinion. 
Ogilvy of Airley, who had an hereditary claim upon He therefore fought to avail himfelf of the junXure, by 
the bailiwick. This, notwithftanding their former in- forming fecret but ftrong connexions with the earls of 
timacy, created an irreconcileable difference between the Crawford, Refs, and other great noblemen, who want- 
two families. Each competitor ftrengthened himfelf by ed to fee their feudal powers reftored to their full vi- 
calling in the afliftance of his friends ; and the Lord gour. The queen dowager and her liufband made little 
Gordon taking part with the Ogilvies, to whom he was or no figure during this feafon of public confufion ; fhe 
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; tlane?, bad retired to the caftle of Dunbar, while it was in 
Hepburn’s pofTeffion, where (he died foon after. She 
left by her fecond hulband three fons; John, who in 
J455 was made earl of Athol, by his uteiine brother 
the king; James, who under the next reign, in 1469, 
was created earl of Buchan; and Andrew, who after¬ 
wards became bifhop of Murray-.. As the earl of Dou¬ 
glas was an enemy to the queen-dowager’s hufband,the 
latter retired to England, where he obtained a pafs to 
go abroad, with 20 in his train ; but being taken at lea 
by the Fiemifh pirates, he died in his confinement. 

The great point between the king and Sir William 
Crichton, whetheY the latter fhould give up the caftle 
to his majefty, remained ftill undecided ; and by the 
advice and direction of the earl of Douglas, who had 
been created lord-lieutenant of the kingdom, it had 
now fufFered a nine months fiege. Either the ftrength 
of the caftle or an opinion entertained by Douglas.that 
Crichton would be a valuable acquifition to his party, 
procured better terms for the latter than he could other- 
wife have expefted; for he and his followers were of¬ 
fered a full indemnity for all paft offences, and a pro- 
mife was made that he fhould be reftore.a not only to 
the king’s favour, but tq his former poll of chancellor. 

He accepted of the conditions ; but refuted to aft in 
any public capacity till they were confirmed by a par¬ 
liament, which was foon after held at Perth, and in 
which he was reftored to his eftate and honours. By 
this reconciliation between Douglas and Crichton, the 
.former was left at full liberty to profecute his vengeance 
againflthe Lord Callendar, the late governor, his friends 
and family. That vengeance was exercifed with rigour. 
The governor himfelf. Sir James Dundas of Dundas, 
and Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, were forced to 
fave their lives by the .lofs of their e(fates; but even 
that could not preferve their liberty, for they were 
fent prifoners to the caftle of Dunbarton. The fate 
of Alexander, the governor’s eldeft fon, and of two 
other gentlemen of his name and family, was ftill more 
lamentable; for they were condemned to lofe their 
heads. Thofe feverities being inflifted after the king 
had in a manner readmitted the fufferevs into his favour, 
fwelled the public outcry againft the earl of Douglas. 

We have in Lindfay an extraft of the fpeech which 
Alexander Livingfton, one of the mod accomplifhed gen¬ 
tlemen of his time, made upon the fcafFold, in which he 
complained, with great bitternefs, of the cruel treat- 
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on under the eafl of Northumberland, who had along s-otland. 
with him a lieutenant, whom the Scots of thofe days, 
from the bufhinefs and colour of his beard, called Mag- 
tius with the red mane . He was a foldler of fortune, but 
an excellent officer, having been trained in the French 
wars ; and he is faid to have demanded no other recom- 
penfe for his fervices from the Englifh court, but that 
he fhould enjoy all he could conquer in Scotland. The 
Scots, in the mean time, had raifed an army command¬ 
ed by George Douglas earl of Ormond, and under him 
by Wallace of Craigie, with the Lords Maxwell and 
Johnfton. The Englilh having paffed Solway Frith, 
ravaged all that part of the country which belonged to 
the Scots ; but hearing that the earl of Ormond’s army 
was approaching, called in their parties, and fixed their 
.camp on the banks of the river Sark. Their advanced 
guard was commanded by Magnus ; their centre by the 
earl of Northumberland ; and- the rear, which was com- 
pofed of Welch, by Sir John Pennington, an officer of 
courage and experience. 

The Sco|s drew up in three divisions likewife. Their Thehattle 
■right wing was commanded by Wallace, the centre by of Sark, 
the earl of Ormond, and their left wing by the Lords 
.Maxwell and Johnfton. Before the battle joined, the 
earl of Ormond harangued his men, and infpiredthem 
with very high refentment againft the Englifh, who, he 
faid, had treacheroufly broken the truce. The fignal for 
• battle being given, the Scots under Wallace ruftied for¬ 
ward upon their enemies : but, as nfual, were received 
by fo terrible a difeharge from the Englifh archers that 
their impetuofity muft have been flopped, had not their 
brave leader Wallace put them in mind, that their 
forefathers had always been defeated in diftant fights, 
by the Englifh, and that they ought to truft to their 
fwords and (pears ; commanding them at the fame time 
to follow his example. They obeyed, and broke in 
upon the Englifh commanded by Magnus, with fuch 
fury, as foon fixed the fortune of the day on the fide 
of the Scots, their valour being fuitably feconded by 
their other two divifions. The (laughter (which was 
the more confiderable as both parties fought with the 
utmoft animofity) fell chiefly upon the divifion com¬ 
manded by Magnus, who was killed, performing the 
part of a brave officer ; and all his body-guard, con¬ 
fiding of picked foldiers, were cut in pieces. 

The battle then became general: Sir John Penning- The^ni¬ 
ton's divifion, with that under the earl of Northumber- lift entirely 
ment his father, himfelf, and his friends, had under- land, was likewife routed ; and the whole Englifh army, defeated, 
gone ; and that he fufFered by a packed jury of his ftruck by the lofs of their champion* fled towards the 
enemies. ( Solway, where, the river being fwelled by the tide. 

The king being now about 18 years of age, it was numbers of them were drowned. The lofs of the Eng- 
thought proper that a fuitable confoit fhould be pro- lifh in (lain amounted to at lead 3000 men. Among 

the prifoners were Sir John Pennington, Sir Robert 
Harrington, and the earl of Northumberland’s eldeft 
fon the Lord Percy, who loft his own liberty in for¬ 
warding his father’s efcape. Of the Scots about 600 
were, killed; but none of note, excepting the brave 
Wallace, who died three months after of the wounds 
he had received in this battle. The booty that was 
made on this occafion is faid to have been greater than 
any that bad fallen to the Scots fince the battle of Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The reft of tliehiftory of this reign confifts almoft en¬ 
tirely of a relation of the cabals and confpiracies of the 
great men. The earl of Douglas bad entered into a 

con- 


vided for him ; and, -after various confultations, Mary, 
the daughter of Arnold duke of Gueldres, was chofen, 
at die recommendation of Charles king of France, 
though the marriage was not completed till fome time 
tnvafion of after. This produced an immediate rupture with Eng- 
Scotlsnd land. The earls of Salifbury and Northumberland en- 
b the Eng- tered Scotland at the head.of two feparate bodies. The 
Uh. former burnt the town of Dumfries, as the latter did 

that , of Dunbar ; while Sir John Douglas of Balveny 
made reprisals by plundering the county of Cumberland, 
and burning Alnwick. Upon the return of the Englifh 
armies to their own country, additional levies, were 
made, and a fVefh invafion of Scotland was refolved up- 
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Scotland, confederacy with the earls of Crawford, Moray, and 
Rofs, and appeared on all occafions with fuch a train of 
Rebellion followers as bade defiance to royal power itfelf. This 
of the carl infolence was detefted by the wifer part of the nation .; 
of 0ou- and one Maclellan, who is called the Tutor of Bomby, 
glas and anc j was nephew to Sir Patrick Gray, captain of the 
others. king’s guard, refufed to give any attendance upon the 
earl, or to concur in his meafures, but remained at 
home as a quiet fubjed. This inoffenfive behaviour was 
by the earl confidered as treafon againft himfelf; and 
violently fuzing upon Macldlan’s houfe and perfon, he 
fent him clofe priibner to the caftle of Douglas. As 
Maclellan was a gentleman of great worth and reputa¬ 
tion, his uncle Gray applied earneftly to James in his 
favour; and fuch was that prince’s regard for Maclel¬ 
lan, that he wrote and figned a letter for his releafe, 
addrelfed to the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray’s deli¬ 
vering this letter to Douglas at his caftle, the latter 
feemed to receive it with the higheft refped, and to 
treat Gray with the greateft hofpitality, by inviting 
him to dinner; but, in the mean time, he gave private 
orders that Maclellan’s head ftiould be ftruck off, and 
his body expoled upon the green before the caftle co¬ 
vered with a linen cLth. After dinner, the earl told 
Gray, that he was ready to obey the king’s commands j 
and conducing him to the green, he lhowed him die 
lifelefs trunk, which he faid Gray might difpofe of as 
he pleafed. Upon this, Gray mounted his horfe. and 
trufted to his fwiftnefs for his own fafety ; for he was 
purfued by the earl’s attendants to the gates of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The confpiracy againft James’s government was now 
no longer a fecret. The lords Balveny and Hamilton, 
with fuch a number of other barons and gentlemen, had 
acceded to it, that it was thought to be more powerful 
than all the force the king could bring into the field. 
Even Crichton advil'ed James to diffemble. The con¬ 
federates entered into a folemn bond and oath never to 
defert one another during life ; and, to make ufe of 
Drummond’s words, “ That injuries done to any one 
of them lhould be done to them all, and be a common 
quarrel; neither ftiould they defili, ’o their beft abilities, 
to revenge them : that they fhould concur indifferently 
againft whatfoever perfons within or without the realm, 
and fpend their lives, lands, goods, and foi tunes, in de¬ 
fence of their debates and differences whatfoever.” All 
who did not enter into this affociation were treated as 
enemies to the public ; their lands were deftroyed, their 
effects plundered, and they themfelves imprifoned or 
murdered. Drummond fays, that Douglas was then 
able to bring 40,000 men into the field ; and that his 
intention wa$ to have placed the crown of Scotland up¬ 
on his own head. How far he might have been influ¬ 
enced by a feene of the fame nature that was then paf- 
fmg between the houfes of York and Lancafter in Eng¬ 
land, we (hall not pretend to determine; though it 
does not appear that his intention was to wear the 
crown himfelf, but to render it defpicable upon his 
fovereign’s head. It is rather evident, from his beha¬ 
viour, that he did-not affed royalty; for when James 
invited him to a conference in the caftle c f Stirling, he 
offered to comply provided he had a faie condud. 
This condition plainly implied, that he had no reliance 
upon the late ad of parliament, which declared the 
proclamation of the king’s peace to be a lufficient fe- 


curity for life and fortune to all his fubjeers; and there Scotland, 
is no denying that the fafe condud was expedited in the 
•form and manner required. 

This being obtained, the earl began his march to¬ 
wards Stirling with his ufual great retinue ; and ar- 304 
rived there on Shrove-Tuefday. He was received by Interview 
the king as if he had been the beft of his friends, as between 
well as the greateft of his fubjeds, and admitted to fup s 

with his majefty in the caftle, while his attendants were ea rlof 
difperfed in the town, little fufpedting the cataftrophe Douglas, 
that followed. The entertainment being over, the king 
told the earl with an air of franknefs, “ That as he was 
now of age, he was refolved to be the father of all his 
people, and to take the government into his own hands; 
that his lordlhip, therefore, had no reafort to be under 
any apprehenfions from his old enemies Callendar and 
Crichton ; that there was no occafion to form any con¬ 
federacies, as the law was ready to protedl him ; and 
that he was welcome to the principal diredlion of af ¬ 
fairs under the crown, and to the firft place in the royal 
confidence; nay, that all former offences done by him¬ 
felf and his friends fhould be pardoned and forgot.” 

This fpeech was the very reverie of what the earl of 
Douglas aimed at. It rendered him, indeed, the firft 
fubjed of the kingdom ; but ftill he was controulable 
by the civil law. In (hort, upon the king’s perempto¬ 
rily putting the queftion to him, he not only refufed to 
diffolve the confederacy, but upbraided the king for his 
government. This produced a paflionate rejoinder on 
the part of James ; but the earl reprefented that he was 
under a fafe condud, and that the nature of his confe¬ 
deracy was fuch, that it could not be broken but by 
the common confent of all concerned. The king in- 3oj 
fifted upon his jetting the example ; and the earl con- 
tinuing more and more obftinate, James ftabbed him w ; t h h; 9 
with his dagger; and armed men ruining into the room, own hand, 
finifhed the {laughter. 

After the death of the earl of Douglas, the confede¬ 
racy came to nothing. The infurgents excufed them¬ 
felves as being too weak for fuch an enterprife ; and 
were contented with trailing the fafe condud: at a 
horle’s tail, and proclaiming, by trumpets and horns, 
the king a perjured traitor. They proceeded no far¬ 
ther ; and each departed to his own habitation, after 
-agreeing to aflemble with frefh forces about the begin¬ 
ning of April. James loft no time in improving this 
fhort refpite ; and found the nation in general much 
better difpofed in his favour than he had reafon to ex- 
• ped. The intolerable epprefiions of the great barons 
made his fubjeds efteem the civil, far preferable to the 
feudal, fubjedion : and even the Douglafles were divi¬ 
ded among themfelves ; for the earl of Angus and Sir 
John Douglas of Dalkeith were among the moll for¬ 
ward of tile royalifts. James at the fame time wrote 
letters to the earl of Huntley, and to all the noblemen 
of his kingdom who were not parties in the confedera¬ 
cy, bsfides the ecclcfiaftics who remained firmly at¬ 
tached to his prerogative. Before the effed of thofe 
letters could be known, the infurgents had returned to 
Stirling (where James ftill wifely kept himfelf upon the 
defenfive); repeated their inlolences, and the oppro¬ 
brious treatment of his fafe condud ; and at laft they 
plundered the town, and laid it in allies. Being ftill 
unable to take the caftle, partly through their own di- 
viftons, and partly through the diverfity of the opera- 

lions 
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tions they were obliged to fltpply, they left Stirling, 
and deftroyed the eftate of Sir John Douglas of Dal¬ 
keith, whom they confidered as a double traitor, be- 
caufe he was a. Douglas and a good fubjeft. They then 
befieged his caftle : but it was fo bravely defended by 
Patrick Cockburn, a gentleman of the family of Lang- 
ton, that they raifed the fiege; which .gave the royal 
party farther leifure for humbling them. 

All this time the unhappy country was fuffering the 
moft cruel devaftations ; for matters were now come to 
fuch extremity, that it was neceffary for every man to 
be a royalift or a rebel.. The king was obliged to keep 
on the defenfive ; and though he had ventured to leave 
the callle of Stirling, he was in no condition to face the 
rebels in the field. They were in poffeffion of all the 
ftrong paffes by which his friends were to march to his 
affiftance ; and he even confulted with his attendants on 
the means, of efcaping to France, where he was fure of 
an hofpitable reception. He was diverted from that 
refolution by bifhop Kennedy and the earl of Angus, 
who was himfelf a Douglas, and prevailed upon to wait 
for the event of the earl of Huntley’s attempts for his 
fervice. This nobleman, who was defcended from the 
Seatons, but by marriage inherited. the great eftates of 
the Gordons, in the north,, had raifed an army for 
James, to whofe family he and, his anceftors, by the 
Gordons as well as the Seatons, had been always re¬ 
markably devoted., James was not miftaken in $he 
high opinion he had of Huntley ; and in the mean time 
he iffued circular letters to the chief ecclefiaftics and bo- 
dies-politic of his kingdom, fetting forth the neceffity 
he was under to proceed as he had done, and his readi- 
nefs to proteft all his loyal fubjefts in their rights and 
privileges againft the power of the Douglafles and their 
rebellious adherents. Before thbfe letters could have 
any effeft, the rebels had plundered the defencelefs 
houfes and eftates of all who were not in their confede¬ 
racy, and had proceeded with a fury that turned to the 
prejudice of their caufe. 

The indignation which the public had conceived 
againft the king, for the violation of his fafe conduct, 
began now to fubfide ; and the behaviour of his enemies 
in fome meafure juftified what had happened, or at leaft 
made the people fufpeft that James would not have pro¬ 
ceeded as he did without the ftrongeft provocation. 
The forces he had aflembled being unable, as yet, to 
aft offenfively, he refolved to wait for the earl of 
Huntley, who by this time was at the head of a con- 
fiderable army, and had begun his march fouthwards. 
He had been joined by the Forbefes, Ogilvies, Leflies, 
Grants, Irvings, and other relations and dependents of 
^ his family ; but having advanced as far as Brechin, he 
Battle of Was oppofed by the earl of Crawford, the chief ally of 
Brechin, the earl of Douglas, who commanded the people of 
where the Angus, and all the adherents of the rebels in the neigh- 
rebels are b our i n g countries, headed by foreign officers. The t"-o 
defeated. arm ; es joining battle on the 18th of May, viftory was 
for fome time in fufpenfe ; till one Colofs of Bonny- 
moon, on whom Crawford had great dependence, but 
whom he had imprudently difobliged, came over to the 
royalifts with the divifion he commanded, which was 
the bell armed part of Crawford’s army, confifting of 
battle-axes, broa 4 -fwords, and long fpears. His defec¬ 
tion gave the fortune of the day to the earl of Hunt- 
ley, as it left the centre flank of Crawford’s army en¬ 


tirely expofed to the royalifts. He himfelf loft one of Scotland, 
his brothers ; and fled with another, Sir John Lind- 
fay, to his houfe at Finhaven, where it is reported that 
he broke out into the following ejaculation : “ That he 
would be content to remain feven years in hell, to have 
in fo timely a feafon done the king his mafter that fer¬ 
vice the earl of Huntley had performed, and carry that 
applaufe and thanks he was to receive fiom him.” 

No author informs us of the lofs of men on either 
fide, though all agree that it was very confiderable up¬ 
on the whole. The earl of Huntley, particularly, loft 
two brothers, William and Henry ; and we are told, 
that, to indemnify him for his good fervices, as well as 
for the rewards and pfefents he had made in lands and 
privileges to his faithful followers, the king bellowed 
upon him the lands of Badenoch and Lochaber. 3 o 7 

The battle of Brechin was not immediately decifive The rebe!.- 
in favour of the king, but proved fo in its confequences. lion fup- 
The earl of Moray, a Douglas likewife, took advantage preffeiU 
of Huntley’s abfence to harafs and ravage the eftates 
of all the royalifts in the north ; but Huntley return¬ 
ing from Brechin with his viftorious army, drove his 
enemy into his own county of Moray, and afterwards 
expelled him even from thence. James was now en¬ 
couraged, by the advice of his kinfman Kennedy bifhop 
of St Andrew’s, to whofe firmnefs and prudence he was 
under great obligations, to proceed againft the rebels 
in a legal manner, by holding a parliament at Edin¬ 
burgh, to which the confederated lords were fummon- 
ed; and upon their non-compearance, they were fo- 308 
lemnly declared traitors. This proceeding feemed to Affectation 
make the rebellion rage more fiercely than ever ; and tl ) e 

at laft, the confederates, in faft, difowned their alle- .,£ 6 
giance to James. The earls of Douglas, Crawford, Or- Douglas, 
mond, Moray, the Lord Balveny, Sir James Hamilton, Crawford, 
and others, figned with their own hands public mani- &«• 
felloes, whiyh were palled on the doors of the principal 
churches, importing, “ That they were refolved never 
to obey command or charge, nor anfwer citation for the 
time coming ; becaufe the king, fo far from being a 
juft mafter, was a bloodfucker, a murderer, a tranfgref- 
for of hofpitality, and a furpriler of the innocent.” It 
does not appear that thofe and the like atrocious pro¬ 
ceedings did any fervice to the caufe of the confederates. 

The earl of Huntley continued viftorious in the north ; 
where, he and his followers^-in revenge for the earl of 
Moray’s having burnt his caflle of Huntley, feized or 
ravaged all that nobleman’s great eftate north of the 
Spey. When he came to the town of Forres, he burnt 
one fide of the town, becaufe it belonged to the earl, 
and fpared the other, becaufe it was the property of 
his own friends. James thought himfelf, from the be¬ 
haviour of the earl Of Douglas and his adherents, now 
warranted to come to extremities ; and marching into 
Annandale, he carried fire and fword through all the 
eftates of the Douglaffes there. The earl of Crawford, 
on the other hand, having now recruited his ftrength, 
deftroyed the lands of all the people of Angus and 
of all others who had abandoned him at the battle of 
Brechin; though there is reafon to believe, that he 
had already fecretly refolved to throw himfelf upon 
the king’s mercy. 

Nothing but the moft obllinate pride and refentment 
could have prevented the earl of Douglas, at this time, 
from taking the advice of .his friends, by returning to 

his 
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Ills duty; in which cafe, James had given fufficient in¬ 
timations that he might exped pardon. He coloured 
his contumacy with the fpecious pretext, that his bro¬ 
ther’s fate, and thofe of his two kinfmen, diffidently 
inbrucled him never to trull to James or his minibers ; 
that he had gone too far to think now of receding; 
and that kings, when once offended,, as James had been, 
never pardoned in good earned. Such were the chief rea- 
i'ons, with others of lei's conilqu.mce, which Drum¬ 
mond has put into the mouth of Douglas at this tin 
James, after his expedition into AnnanJale, found the 
lealon too far advanced to continue his operations ; and 
returning to Edinburgh, he marched northwards to 
Angus, to reduce the earl of Crawford, who was the 
l'econd rebel ot power in the kingdom. That nobleman 
bad nitherto deferred throwing himfelfat the king’s feet, 
and had refumed his arms, in the manner related, only 
in hopes that better terms might be obtained from James 
for himfelf and his party. Perceiving that the earl 
ot Douglas’s obltinacy had cooled fome other lords of 
the confederacy, and had put an end to all hopes of a 
treaty, he refolv d to make a merit of breaking the con¬ 
federacy, by being the firfl to fubmit. James having 
arrived in Angus, was continuing his march through 
the country, when the earl and fome of his chief fol¬ 
lowers fell on their knees before him on the road, bare¬ 
headed and barefooted. Their dreary looks, their fup- 
pliant pobures, and t!.e tears which flreamed abundant¬ 
ly from the earl, were expreffive of the mod abjefl con¬ 
trition ; which was followed by a penitential fpeech 
made by the earl, acknowledging his crimes, and im¬ 
ploring forgivenefs. 

James was then attended by his chief counfellors, 
particularly biihop Kennedy, who, he refolved, fhould 
have fome fhare in the favour he meant to extend to the 
■ earl. He afked their advice; which, proving to be on 
the merciful fide, James promifed to the earl and his 
followers reflitution of all their edates and honours, and 
full pardon for all that had paifed. The earl, as -a 
grateful retribution for this favour, before the king left 
Angus, joined him with a noble troop of his friends 
and followers; and, attending him to the north, was 
extremely affive in fuppreffing all the remains of the 
rebellion theie. 

The fubmiffion of the earl of Crawford was followed 
by that of the earl of Douglas ; which, however, con¬ 
tinued only for a fhort time. This powerful noblemm 
loon refumed his rebellious practices; and, in the year 
7454, railed an army to fight againit the king. The 
king erected his flandard at St Andrew’s ; marched 
from thence to Falkland ; and ordered all the forces of 
Fife, Angus, and Strathern, with tbofe of the not th¬ 
em parts, to rendezvous by a certain day at Stirling ; 
which they did to the number of 30,000. Douglas af- 
fembled his forces, which amounted to 40,000, fome fay 
60,000 men, on the fouth fide of the river -Catron, 
about half way between Stirling and Abercorn. How¬ 
ever, notwithfianding this fuperhority of force, the earl 
did not think it proper to fight hi* fovereign.. Bifhop 
Kennedy, the prelate of St Andtew’s, had advifed the 
king to divide his enemies by offering them pardon le- 
parately; and fo good an effe <51 bad this, that in a few 
days the earl found himfelf defirrted by all his numerous 
army, excepting about 100 of his neared friends and 
domedics, with whom he retired towards England. His 


friends had indeed advifed him to come to a battle im- Scotland, 
mediately; but the earl, for reafons now unknown, re- 
fufed. However, in his journey fouthward,he raifed 
a confiderable body of forces, confiding of his own te¬ 
nants, of r utlaws, robbers, and borderers, with whom 
he renewed his depredations on the loyal fubjedts of the 
king. He was oppofed by the earl of Angus, who, 
though of the name of Douglas, continued fiim in the 
royal caufe. An engagement enfued at Ancram-muu-; He is en- 
where Douglas was entirely defeated, and lie himfelf tirely de- 
with great difficulty efcaped to an adjacent wood, bated- 
What his fate was after this battle does not appear ; 
but it is certain that his edates were afterwards forfeit¬ 
ed to the king. 313 

The red of the reign of James II. was fpent in ma- Kin;' Ji ll, 
king proper regulations for the good of his people. In 
1460 he was killed at the fiege of Roxburgh cable, by accl en *' 
the burding of a cannon, to which he was too near when 
it was difeharged. This fiege he had undertaken in fa¬ 
vour of the queen of England, who, after lofing feveral 
battles, and being reduced to didrefs, was obliged to 
apply to James for relief. The nobility who were pre- 
fent concealed his death, for fear of difeouraging the 
foldiers ; and in a few hours after, the queen appeared 
in the camp, and prefented her young fon, James III. 
as their king. 

James III. was not quite feven years of age at his rc- jamts IIL 
ceffiou to tile crown. The adminidration naturally de¬ 
volved on his mother ; who pufhed the fiege of Rox¬ 
burgh cable with fo much vigour, that the garrifon was 
obliged to capitulate in a few days ; after which the 
army ravaged the country, and took and difmantled the 3 xs 
cable of Wark.—In 1466, negotiations were begun for Marriage 
a marriage between the young king and Margaret prin- treat y with 
cefs of Denmark ; and, in 1468, the following condi- 
tions were dipulated. 1. That the annual rent h tber- Q eu mark 
to paid for the northern Ides of Orkney and Shetland 
fhould be for ever remitted and extinguifhed. 2. That 
king Chridiern, then king of Denmark, fhould give 
60,000 florins ofgoldforhis danghter’s portion, where¬ 
of 10,000 biould be paid before her departure from 
Denmark ; and that the iflands of Orkney fhould be 
made over to the crown of Scotland, by way of pledge 
for the remainder ; with this exprefs provifo, that they 
fhould return to that of Norway after complete payment 
of the whole fum. 3. That king James lhould, in cafe 
of his dying before the faid Margaret his fpoufe, leave 
her in poffeffion of the palace ot Linlithgow and cable 
of Down in Menteith, with all their appurtenances, and 
the third part of the ordinary revenues of the crown, to 
be enjoyed by her during life, in cafe (lie lhould choofe 
to refide in Scotland. 4. But if fhe rather chofe to re-, 
turn to Denmark, that in lieu of the faid liferent, pa¬ 
lace, and cable, fhe lhould accept of 120,000 florins of 
the Rhine ; from which fum the 50,000 due for the. 
remainder of her portion being deduced and allowed, 
the -Hands of Orkney lhould be reannexed to the crown 
of Norway as before. 

When tjbefe articles were agreed upon, Chridiern 
found hin.ifelf unable to fulfil his part of them. Being 
at that time engaged in an unfuccefsful war with Swe¬ 
den, he could not advance the 10,000 florins which he 
had promifed to pay down as part of his daughter’s for¬ 
tune. He was therefore obliged to apply to die ple¬ 
nipotentiaries to accept of 2000, and. to take a further 
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Scot land., mortgage of the ifles of Shetland for the other 8,000. and commtted clofe prifoner to the caftle, with orders Scotland. 

316 The Scotifh plenipotentiaries, of whom Boyd earl of that he ihould fpeak with none but in the prefence 0 f 
Difgrace of Arran was one, gratified him in his requelt; and this his keepers. The duke had. probably fufpeded and 
t ic- earl of conceflion is thought to have proved fatal to the earl, provided againft this difagreeable event; for we are 
^ i r ] ral ‘ Certain it is, that his father was beheaded for treafon- told that he had agents, who every day repaired to the 
able practices alleged to have been committed long be- caftle, as if they had come from court, and reported 
fore, and for which he produced a parliamentary indem- the ftate of matters between him and the king, while 
nity to no purpofe : the earl himlelf was divorced from his keepers were prefent, in fo favourable a light, that 
his wife the king’s After, and obliged to live in perpe- they made no doubt of his foon regaining his liberty, 
tual exile, while the countefs was married to another. and being readmitted to his brother’s favour. The 
3 r ? In 1476, thofe misfortunes began to come on James feeming negociation, at laft, went fo profperoufly on, 

<4 Tames’3 afterwards terminated in his ruin. He had made that the duke gave his keepers a kind of a farewell en- 

misfor* ^' s brother, the duke' of Albany, governor of Berwick; tertainment, previous to his obtaining a formal deliver- 

tunes. and had entrufted him with.very extenfive powers upon ance ; and they drank fo immoderately, that being in* 

the borders, where a violent propenfity for the feudal toxicated, they gave him an opportunity of efcaping 

law ftlll continued. The Humes and the Hepburns, over the caftle wall, by converting the Aieets of his bed 

then the molt powerful fubjefls in thofe parts, could into a rope. Whoever knows the lituation of that for- 

ivot brook the duke of Albany’s greatnefs, efpecially trefs, muft be amazed at the boldnefs of this attempt; 

after he had forced them, by virtue of a late a£t, to and we are told that the duke’s valet, the only domef. 

part with fome of the eftates which had been inconfi- tic he was allowed to have, making the experiment be-; 

_ 3 1 ! 1 ' derately granted them in this and the preceding reign, fore his mafter, broke his neck : upon Which the duke, 

edwith^h" ^he pretended fcience of judicial aftrology, by which lengthening the rope, Aid down unhurt; and carrying 

belief of 6 J ames happened to be incredibly infatuated, was the his fervant on his back to a place of fafety, he went on 

aftrology. ea ^ ie ft as well as moft effectual engine that could work board a fliip which his friends had provided, and efca- 

their purpofes. One Andrew, an infamous impoftor in ped to France. 

that art, had been brought over from Flanders by In 1482, the king began to feel the bad confequen- 
James ; and he and Schevez, then archbilhop of St An- ces of taking into his favour men of worthlefs charac- 
clrew’s, concurred in perfuading Jafnes that the Scotch ters, which feems to have been one of this prince’s per- 
llon wals to be devoured by his own whelps; a predic- nicious foibles. His great favourite at this time was ^ ^ 

tion that, to a prince of James’s turn, amounted to a Cochran, whom he had raifed to the dignity of earl of t h e ting’s 

certainty. Mar. All hiftorians agree that this man made a moft great fa- 

The condition to which James reduced himfelf by infamous ufe of his power. He obtained at laft a li.’vourite. 
his belief in judicial aftrology, was truly deplorable, berty of coinage, which he abufed fo much as to en- 
The prirfces upon the continent were fmitten with the danger an infurredtion among the poor people ; for he 
fame infatuation ; and the wretches who befieged his iffued a bafe coin, called Hack money by the common 
perfon had no fafety but by continuing the delufion people, which they refufed to take in payments. This 
in his mind. According to Lindfay, Cochran, who favourite’s Ikill in architecture had ftrft introduced him 
had fome knowledge of architecture, and had been in- to James ; but he maintained his power by other arts ; 
troduced to James as a mafter-mafon, privately pro- for, knowing that his mailer’s predominant paffion was 
cured an old woman, who pretended to be a witch, the love of money, he procured it by the meaneft and 
and who heightened his terrors by declaring that his moft oppreffive methods. James, however, was inclined 
brothers intended to murder him." James believed her; to have relieved his people by calling in Cochran’s 
3 l 9 and the unguarded manner in which the earl of Mar money ; but he was diverted from that refolution, 
tht*! hi°*3 treate< * kis weaknefs, exafperated him fo much, that by confidering that it would be agreeable to his old 
br*ther\he the earl giving a farther loofe to his tongue in railing nobility. Beftdes Cochran, James had other favour- 
earl of againft his brother’s unworthy favourites, was arrefted, ites, whofe profeffioris rendered them ftill lefs worthy 
M-r. and committed to the caftle of Craig Miller ; from of the royal countenance ; James Hommil, a taylor, 
whence he was brought to the Canongate, a fuburb of Leonard a blackfmith, Torftfan a dancing-mafter, and 
Edinburgh, where he fuffered death. fome others. The favour Ihown to thefe men gave fo 

„ 320 f The duke of Albany was at the caftle of Dunbar much offence to the nobility, that, after fome delibera- 
Albany ar- when his brother the earl of Mar’s tragedy was afted ; tion, they refblved to remove the king, with fome of his 
reded , 7 but and James could not be eafy without having him like- lead exceptionable domeftics (but without offering any 
efcapes, wife in his power. In hopes of furpriAng him, he violence to his perfon) to the caftle of Edinburgh ; but 
marched to Dunbar : but the duke, being apprifed of to hang all his worthlefs favourites over Lawder-bridge, 
his coming, fled to Berwick, and ordered his caftle of the common place of execution. Their deliberation 
Dunbar to be furrendered to the lord Evendale, though was not kept fo fecret as not to come to the ears of the 
not before the garrifon had provided themfelves with favourites ; who fufpefling the worft, wakened James 
boats and fmall veifels, in which they efcaped to Eng- before day-break, and informed him of the meeting, 
land. He ventured to come to Edinburgh ; where He ordered Cochran to repair to it, and to bring him 
James was fo well ferved with fpies, that he was feized, an account of its proceedings (l). According to Lind- 

fay, 



(l) Lindfay’s defcriptinn of this upftart’s magniflcence is very particular, and may ferve to give the reader 
an idea of theftnery of that age. “ Cochran (lays he), the earl of Mar, came from the king to the council 

(which 
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fay, who feems to have had very minute information as 
to this event, Cochran rudely knocked at the door of 
the church, juft af-er the afLmbly had finifhed their 
confultation; and upon Sir Robert Douglas of Loch- 
leven (who was appointed to watch the door) inform¬ 
ing them that the earl of Mar demanded admittance, 
the earl of Angus ordered the door to be thrown open ; 
and rulhing upon Cochran, he pulled a mafiy gold chain 
from his neck, fa) ing, that a rope would become him 
better; while Sir Robeit Douglas ftripped him of a 
coftly blowing horn he wore by his fide, as was the 
manner of the times, telling him he had been too long 
the hunter of mifchief. Cochran, with aftonifhment, 
afked them whether they were in jeft or earned:; but 
they foon convinced him they were in earned by pi¬ 
nioning down his arms with a common halter till he 
lliould be carried to execution. 

The earl of Angus, with fome of the chief lords, at¬ 
tended by a detachment of troops, then repaired to the 
king’s tent, where they feized his other favourites, 
Thomas Prefton, Sir William Rogers, James Hommil, 
William Torfifan, and Leonard : and upbraided James 
himfelf, in very rude terms, with his mifeonduft in go¬ 
vernment, and even in private life, in not only being 
counfelled by the above minions, but for keeping com¬ 
pany with a lady who was called th? Daify. We know 
of no refiftance made by James. He only interceded 
for the fafety of a young gentleman, one John Rarnfay 
of Balmain. Cochran, with his other worthlefs favour¬ 
ites, were hanged over Lawder-bridge before his eyes ; 
and he himfelf was conducted, under an eafy reftraint, 
to the caftle of Edinburgh. 

James, though confined, behaved with great fpirit; 
and even refufed to pardon thofe who had confined him, 
or who had any hand in the execution at Lawder. At 
laft, however, he was relieved by the duke of Albany, 
who, at the queen’s defire, undertook to deliver her 
hulband from confinement. This he accomplilhed as 
fome fay, by furprifing the caftle of Edinburgh ; though, 
according to others, the gates were opened, upon a for¬ 
mal requifition made for that purpofe by two heralds at 
arms. After he had obtained his liberty, the king re¬ 
paired to the abbey of Holyroodhoufe with his bro¬ 
ther, who now a< 51 ed as his firft minifter. All the lords 
who were near the capital came to pay him their com¬ 
pliments ; but James was fo much exafperated at what 
had happened, that he committed 16 cf them prifoners 
to the caftle of Edinburgh. After his releafe, James 
granted a patent to the citizens of Edinburgh, and en¬ 
larged their privileges. 

In 1487, James finilhed fome fee ret negociations in 
which he had engaged with Henry king of England 
fome time. The principal articles agreed on between 
the two monarchs were, That king James’s fecond fon 
Vol. XVI. 


fliould marry Catharine the -third daughter of Ed- S.-ot'si..'. 
ward IV. and filler to the princcfs Elizabeth, now 
queen of England ; and that James himlllf, v. ho was 
now a widower, Ihould marry queen Elizabeth. A third 
marriage was alfo to be concluded between the duke of 
Rothelay and another daughter of Edward IV. Thar, 
in order to t’nefe treaties, and for ending all controver¬ 
sies concerning the town of Berwick, which the king of 
Scotland defired fo much to poflefs, a congrefs ihould 
be held the enfuing year. 3 V 

But in the mean time a mod powerful confederacy . V”' ■ ~ 
was formed againft the king: the origin of which was*,"' C0 ‘' v * 
as follows. James was a great patron of architecture ; f orn , ef j 
and being pleafed with the iituation of Stirling cattle, again! th 
he refolved to give it all the embellishments which that long, 
art cc-ulJ beftow ; and about this time he made it the 
chief place of his relidence. He railed within it a 
hall, which at that time was deemed a noble ftruchire ; 
and a college, which he called the chapel-royal. This 
college was endowed with an archdean who was a bi- 
fhop, a fubdean, a treasurer, a chanter and fubchar.ter, 
with a double fet of other officers ufually beLaging to 
fuch inftitutions. The expences necclTary for maintain¬ 
ing thefe were considerable, and the king had refolved 
to affign the revenues of the rich prior y of Coldingharri 
for that purpofe. This priory had been generally held 
by one of the name of Hume ; and that family, through 
length of time, confidercd it as their property : they 
theiefore ftrongly oppofed the king’s intention. - The 
difpute feems to have laded fome years : for the former 
parliament l.ad palled a vote, annexing the priory to the 
king’s chapel-royal ; and the parliament of this year had 
palled a llatute, ftridtly prohibiting all perfons, fpiri- Q W i nir 
tual and temporal, to attempt any thing, direiftly or a quarrel 
indirectly, contrary or prejudicial to the faid union and with tin 
annexation. The Humes refented their being ftripped family of 
ol fo gainl**l a revenue, the lofs of which affefted moft Humc - 
of the gentlemen of that name ; and they united them- 
felves with the Hepburns, another powerful clan in 
that neighbouroood, under the lord Hales. An afibcia- 
tion was foon formed ; by which both families engaged 
to Hand by each other, and hot to fuffer any prior to 
be received for Coldingham, if he was not of one of 
their furnames. The lords Gray and Drummond fcon 
joined the aftbeiation ; as did many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had their particular caufes of difcon- 
tent. Their agents gave out, that the king was gtafp- 
ing at arbitrary power ; that he had acquired his popu¬ 
larity by deep hypocrify ; and that he was r efolved to 
be fignally revenged upon all who had any hand in the 
execution at Lawder. The eail of Angus, who was 
the foul of the confederacy, advifed the ponlpirators 
to apply to the old earl of Douglas to head them : but 
that nobleman was now dead to all ambition, and indead 
5 H of 


(which council was holden in the kirk of Lawder frr the time), who was well accompanied with a band of men 
of war, to the number of 300 light axes, all clad in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be 
known for Cochran the earl of Mar’s men. Himfelf was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, with a great chain 
of gold about his neck, to the value of 500 crowns ; and four blowing horns, with both the ends cf gold and 
filk, fet with precious Hones. His horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, and a precious (lone, c.il'ed a 
feryl, hanging in the midll. This Cochran had his heumont borne before him, overgilt with gold ; fo were all 
the reft ol his horns ; and all his pallions (pavilions or tents) were ©f fine canvas of filk, and the cords thereof 
fine twined filk ; and the chains upon his pallions were double overgilt with gold.” 
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■Kot hnJy of encouraging the confpirators, he pathetically ex- 
horted them to break off all their rebellious connexions, 
and return to their duty; exprefling the molt fincere 
contrition for his own paft conduct. Finding he could 
not prevail with them, he wrote to all the numerous 
friends and defendants of his family, and particularly 
to Douglas of Cavers, fherifF of Teviotdale, diffuading 
- them from entering into the confpiracy ; and fome of 
Extinction orl g' na l letters to that effeX are faid to be ffil ex- 
of one of tant - That great man furvived this application but a 
the branch- fhort time ; for he died without iffue at Lindores, on 
ts of the the 15th of April 1488; and in him ended the firft 
family of branch of that noble and illuftrious houfe. He was re- 
0U S markable for being the mod learned of all the Scots no¬ 
bility, and for the comlinefs of his perfon. 

James appears to have been no itranger to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the confpirators : but though he dreaded 
them, he depended upon the proteXion of the law, as 
they did upon his pufillanimity. His degeneracy in 
■ this refpeX is remarkable. Defended from a race of 
heroes, he was the firll of his family who had been 
Pufillani- branded with cowardice. But his conduit at this time 
mous beha-fully juftifies the charge. Inftead of vigoroufly fup- 
viour of porting the execution of the laws in his own perfon, he 
James. jhut himfelf up in his beloved caftle of Stirling, and 
raifed a body-guard ; the command of which he gave 
to the lord Bothwel, mailer of his houfehold. He 
likewife iffued a proclamation, forbidding any perfon in 
arms to approach the court ; and Bothwel had a war¬ 
rant to fee the fame put into execution. Though the 
king’s proceedings in all this were perfeXly agreeable 
to law, yet they were given out by his enemies as fo 
many indications of his averfion to the nobility, and 
ferved only to induce them to parade, armed, about the 
country in more numerous bodies. 

The connexions entered into by James with Henry 
alarmed the confpirators, and made then* refolve to 
ftrike the great blow before James could avail himfelf of 
an alliance that feemed to place him above all oppofition 
either abroad or at home. The acquifition of Berwick 
to the crown of Scotland, which was looked upon to be 
os good as concluded ; the marriage of the duke of 
Rothefay with the daughter of the dowager and filter 
to the confort queen of England ; and, above all, the 
ftriX harmony which rteigned between James and the 
fiates of his kingdom, rendered the confpirators in a 
manner defperate. Befides the earl Angus, the earls 
of Argyle and Lenox favoured the confpirators ; for 
when the whole of James’s convention with England is 
confidered, and compared with after events, nothing 
can be more plain, than that the fuccefs of the confpi¬ 
rators was owing to his Englifh connexions ; and tiat 
they made ufe of them to affirm, that Scotland was 
fooa to become a province of England, and that James 
intended to govern his fubjefts by an Englilli force.— 
Thofe fyecious allegations did the confpirators great 
fieri ice, and inclined many, even of the moderate party, 
to their cattfe. They loon took the field, appointed 
their rendezvoufes, and all the fouth of Scotland was in 
arms. James continued to rely upon the authority of 
his parliament; and fummoned, in the terms of law, 
the infurger.ts to anfwer at the proper tribunals for their 
[sietV.de- repeated breaches of the peace. The confpirators, far 
fiance by from paying any regard to his citations, tore them in 
th- conipi- pieces, buffeted and otherwife maltreated the meflen- 


gers, and fet the laws of their country at open defiance. Scotland 
Even north of the Forth, the heads of the lioufes of 
Gray and Drummond fpread the fpirit g! difaffeXion • 
through the populous counties of Fife and Angus : but 
the counties north of the Grampians continued firm in 
their duty, 

The duke of Rothefay was then a promifing youth 
about fifteen years of age ; and the fubjeXing the 
kingdom of Scotland to that of England being the 
chief, if not the only caufe urged by the rebels for 
their appearing in arms, they naturally threw their eyes 
upon that prince, as his appearance at their head would 
give ftrength' and vigour to their caufe ; and in this 
they were not deceived. James in' the mean time, find¬ 
ing the inhabitants of the fouthern provinces were ei¬ 
ther engaged in the rebellion, or at bell; obferved a cold 
neutrality, embarked on board of a veffel which was 
then lying in the frith of Forth, and paffed to the 
north of that river, not finding it fafe to go by land to 
Stirling. Arfiving at the caftle, he gave orders that the The 3 duke 
duke of Rothefay (as forefeeing what afterwards hap- ofRothe- 
pened) fhould be put under the care of one Schaw of fay put 
Sauchie, whom he had made its governor, charging him ‘ nt0 cnn ' 
not to fuffer the prince upon any account to depart out fi nenient> 
of the fort. The rebels giving out that James had fled 
to Flanders,plundered his equipages and baggage before 
they pafi’ed the Forth ; and they there found a large 
fum of money, which proved to be of the utmofl: con- 
fequence to their affairs. They then farprifed the caf- 33 * 
tie of Dunbar, and plundered the houfes of every man rebels 
to the fouth of the Forth whom they fufpeXed to be a 
royalift. 

James was all this time making a progrefs, and 
holding courts of juftice, in the north, where the 
great families were entirely devoted to his fervice, par¬ 
ticularly the earls of Huntley, Errol, and Marfhal.— 

Every day brought him frefh alarms from the fouth, 
which left him no farther room either for delay or deli¬ 
beration. The confpirators, notwithllanding the pro- 
mifing appearance of their affairs, found, that in a fhort 
time their caufe muft languifh, and their numbers dwin¬ 
dle, unlefs they were furnilhed with frefh pretexts, and 
headed by a perfon of the greateft authority. While 
they were deliberating who that perfon fhould be, the 
earl of Angus boldly propofed the duke of Rothefay ; 
and an immediate application was made to Schaw, the 
young prince’s governor, who fecretly favoured their ^ 
caule, and was prevailed upon by a confiderable fum of They are 
money to put the prince into their hands, and to declare headed by 
for the rebels. thc duke of 

Jam* having ordered all the force in the north to af- Rotl;e f a y' 
fembie, hurried to Perth (then called St John’s town), 
where he appointed the rendezvous of his army, which 
amounted' to 30,000 men. Among the other noblemen 
who attended him was the famous lord David Lindfay 
of the Byres (an officer of great courage and expe¬ 
rience, having long ferved in foreign countiies), who 
headed 3000 foot and 1000 horie, moftly raifed in 
Fifefhire. Upon his approaching the king’s perfon, he 
prefented him with a horfe of remarkable fpirit and 
beauty, and informed his majefty, that he might trufl: 
his life to his agility and fure-footednefs. The lord 
Ruthven, who was fheriff of Strathern, and anceftot 
(if we miftake not) to the unfortunate earls of Guwry, 
joined James at the head of 3000 well armed men.- 

The 


rassrs, 
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Scotland, The whole army being aflembleJ, James proceeded to 
Stirling ; but he was allonilhed, when he was not only 
Jaiut-s af. denied entrance into tlie caltle, but law the guns point* 
iembles his ed againft his perfon, and underftood, for the firft time, 
*' P 'Y- that his fon was at the head cf the rebel:. Schaiv pre¬ 
tended that the duke of Rolhvlhy had been carried off 
againft his v/id: but the king’s anfwer was, “ Fye, 
traitor, thou haft deceived me ; and if I live I fhall be 
revenged on thee, and thou {halt be rewarded as thou 
haft ferved.” James lay that night in the town of Stir¬ 
ling, where he was joii ed by ail his army ; and under* 
Handing that the rebels were advancing, he formed his 
line of battle. The earl of Athol his uncle, who was 
trufted by both parties, propofed an accommodation; 
which was accordingly effected, if we are to believe 
Abercromby and ether hiftorians ; but we know not 
the terms, lor none are mentioned on either fide.— 
James is faid to have failed on his part ; but had there 
been any grounds for fuch a charge againft him, there 
can fcarcely be a doubt but that the lebels would have 
publifhed them. That a treaty was entered into is paft 
difpute ; and the eail of Athol furrendered himleli as 
a hoftage into the hands of the rebels. 

James was fenfible of the advantage which public 
clamour gave to his enemies ; and he applied to the 
kings of France and England, and tjie pope, for their 
interpofition. His holinefs named Adrian de Caftello 
for his nuncio on that occafion ; ard the two kings 
threatened to raife troops for the fervice of James.— 
He, by a fatality not uncommon to weak princes, left 
the llrong cafUc of Edinburgh, where he might have 
been in fafety till his friends, who had difperfed them- 
felves upon the faith of the late mgociatien, could be 
reaflembled ; and crofting the F> rth, he made another 
attempt to be admitted into the caftle of Stirling ; but 
was difappointed, and inf'rmed that the rebels were at 
Torwood in the n.ighboiuhooJ, and ready to give him 
battle. He was in polkffion of the caftle cf lilack- 
nefs ; his admiral, Wood, commanded the Forth ; and 
his loyal funje&s in the north were upon their march to 
join him. Hawthornden fays, that the rebels had made 
a fhow of difniiffing their troops, that they might draw 
James into the field ; and that while he remained at 
Rlacknefs, he was attended by the earls ct Montrofe, 
Glencairn, and the lords Maxwell and Ruthven. To 
53 ') give his northern troops time to join him, he propofed 
Is required a ncgociation; but that was Fon at an end, upon the 
by the re- rebels peremptorily requiring him to reiign his crown 
belsto re- t0 pj s f on> that is, to themlelves. 
crow 11" The rebels had been inured to war. They confid¬ 

ed chiefly of borderers, well armed and difeipbned ; 
in which they had the advantage of the king’s 
Lowland’s fubjedts, who had not been accultomed to 
arms. What the numbers on both fides were does not 
clearly appear; but it is probable that the forces ct 
James were fuperior to the rebels. They were then at 
Falkirk; but they foon puffed the Canon, encamped 
above the bridge near Torwood, and made fuch difpo- 
ftiions as rendered a battle unavoidable, unlefs James 
would have difperfed his army, and gone on board 
Wood’s fliips: but he did not know himfelt, and re- 
Comes to a folved on a battle. He was encamped at a lmall brook 
battle with named Sauchie-burn, near the lame lpot of ground where 
them. the great Bruce had defeated the Engliih under Ed¬ 
ward the fecond. The earl of Menteith, the lords 


Erlkine, Graham, Ruthven, and Maxwell, command- Scoil.au'. 
ed the fiift line of the king’s army. The fecond was 
commanded by the earl of Glencairn, who was at the 
head of the Weftland and Highland men. The earl 
of Crawford, with the lord Boyd and Lindlay of 
Byres, commanded the rear, wh-.rein the king’s main 
ftrength confuted, and where he himfelf appeared in 
perfon, completely armed, and mounted upon the tine 
horfe which had been prefented to him by Lindfuy. 

The firft line of the royalilts obliged that cf the re¬ 
bels to give -way ; but the latter being fupported by 
the Annandale men and borderers, the firft and fecond 
line cf the king’s army were beat back to the third. . 15 “ 
The little courage James pofitfled had forfaken him at Abaiicoiit 
the firft onfet; and he had put fpurs to his horfe, in- 
tending to gain the banks of the Forth, and to go on 
board one of Wood’s fhips. In palling through the vil¬ 
lage of Bannockburn, a woman who was filling her 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the fight of a man in 3 t? 
armour galloping full fpeed, left it behind her; and the Is thrown 
horfe taking fright, the king was thrown to the ground, 
and carried, bruifed and maimed, by a miller and his n ur> 'Vr e ,i. 
wife, into their hovel. He immediately called for a 
prieft to make his confeflion ; and the rultics demanding 
his name and rank, “ I was (faid he incautioufly) your 
king this morning.” The WQman, overcome with afto- 
nifhment, clapped her hands, and running to the doer 
called for a prieft to confefs the king. “ I am a prielt 
(faid one palling by), lead me to his majefty.” Be- 
ing introduced into the hovel, he faw the king co¬ 
vered with a coarfe cloth ; and kneeling by him, he afk- 
ed James whether he thought he could recover, if pro¬ 
perly attended by phyficians ? James anfwering in the 
affirmative, the villain pulled out a dagger, and ftabbed 
him to the heart. Such is the dark account we are 
able to give of this prince’s unhappy end. The name 
ot the perfon who murdered him is faid to have been 
Sir Andrew Borthwick, a prieft, one of the pope’s 
knights. Some pretend that the lord Gray, and others 
that Robert Stirling of Keir, was the rigicide ; and 
even Buchanan (the tenor of whole hiftory is a juftifi- 
cation of this murder), is uncertain as to the name cf 
the perfon who gave him the fatal blow. 

It is probable that the royalifts loft the battle through 
the cowardice of James. Even after his flight his 
troops fought bravely ; but they were damped on re¬ 
ceiving the certain accounts of his death. The prince, 
young as he was, had an idea of the unnatural part he 
was afiing, and before the battle he had given a llriift 
charge for the fafety of his father’s perfon. Upon 
hearing that he had retired from the field, he fent or¬ 
ders that none Ihould purfue him ; but they were iner- 
fedtual, the rebels being fenfible that they could have 
no fafety but iu the king’s death. When that was 
certified, heftilities feemed to ceafe ; nor were the roy- 
aiifts purfued. The number of flain on both fides is 
uncertain ; but it muff have been conliderable, as the 
earl of Glencairn, the lords Sempil, Erlkine, and 
Ruthven, and other gentlemen of great eminence, are 
mentioned. As to the duke of Rothefay, who was Grief of IF 
now king, he appeared inconfolable when he heard of Ion for hi* 
his father’s death; but the rebels endeavoured to efface cleat * 1 - 
his grief, by the profulion of honours they paid him 
when he was recognized as king. 

The remorfe and anguilli of the young king, on <- e . 
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fleift'ng upon the unnatural part he had adted, was in- 
expreffible; and the noblemen who had been engaged 
in the rebellion became apprehenfive for their own fafe- 
ty. The cataftrophe of the unfortunate James III. 
however, was not yet become public; and it was 
thought by many that he had gone aboard fome of 
the fhips belonging to the Scottiih admiral Sir Andrew 
Wood. James, willing to indulge hope as long as it 
was poffible, defined an interview with the admiral; 
but the latter refufed to come on fhore, unleis he had 
fufficient hoftages for his fafety. Thefe being delivered, 
Sir Andrew waited upon the king at Leith. He had 
again and again, by meffages, allured him that he knew 
nothing of the late king ; and he had even offered to 
allow his fhips to be learched : yetfuch was the anxiety 
of the new king, that he could not be fatisfied till he 
had examined him in perfon. Young James had been 
long a ftranger to his father, fo that he could not have 
diftinguifhed him eafily from others. When Wood, 
therefore, entered the room, being ftruck with his no¬ 
ble appearance, he afked him, “ Are you my father ?” 
“ I am not,” replied Wood, burfting into tears ; “ but 
I was your father’s true 1'ervant, and while I live I 
fhall be the determined enemy of his murderers.” This 
did not fatisfy die lords, who demanded whether he 
knew where the king was. The admiral replied, that 
he knew not; and upon their queftioning him concern¬ 
ing his manoeuvres on the day of battle, when his boats 
were feen plying backwards and forwards, he told them, 
that he and his brother had determined to affift the king 
in perfon ; but all they could do was to lave fome of 
the royalifts in their fhips. “ I would to God (fays 
he), my king was there fafely, for I would defend and 
keep him fkaithlefs from all the traitors who have cruel¬ 
ly murdered him : for I think to fee the day to behold 
them hanged and drawn for their demerits.” This fpi- 
rited declaration, and the freedom with which it was de¬ 
livered, ftruck the guilty part of the council with difmay; 
but the fear of facrificing the hoftages procured Wood 
his freedom, and he was fuffered to depart to his fhips. 
When he came on board, he found his brother preparing 
to hang the two lords who had been left as hoftages ; 
which would certainly have been their fate, had the ad- 
miral been longer detained. 

Wood had fearcely reached the fhips, when the lords, 
calling the inhabitants of Leith together, offered them 
a large premium if they would fit out a fufticient force 
to deftroy that bold pirate and bis crew, as they called 
Wood ; but the townfmen, who, it feems,, did not 
much care for the fervice, replied, that Wood’s fhips 
were a match for any ten fhips that could be fitted out 
in Scotland. The council then removed to Edinburgh, 
where James IV. was crowned on the 24th of June 
1487. 

In the month of Odtober this year, the nobility and 
others who had been prefent at the king’s coronation, 
converted themfelves into a parliament, and paffed an 
a£t by which they were indemnified for their rebellion 
againft their late fovereign ; after which, they ordered 
the adt to be exemplified under the great feal of Scot¬ 
land, that it might be producible in their Juftification if 
called for by any foreign prince. They next proceeded 
to the arduous tafli of vindicating their rebellion in the 
eyes of the public ; and fo far did they gain upon the 
king by the force of flattery, that he confented to fum- 


mon the lords who had taken part with his father, before Scotland, 
the parliament, to anfwer for their conduit. In confe- 
quence of this, no fewer than 28 lords were cited to 3 . 4a 
appear at Edinburgh in the fpace of 40 days. The Trial of 
fir ft upon the lift was the lord David Lindfay, whole Lord Da- 
form of arraignment was as follows. “ Lord David v "' L; nd- 
Lindfay of the Byres, anfwer for the cruel coming 
again ft the king at Bannockburn with his father, giving ^ refi * 
him counfel to have devoured the king’s grace here pre¬ 
fent; and, to that effedt, gave him a fword and a good 
horfe- to iortify him againft his fon. Your anfwer 
hereto.” Lord Lindfay was remarkable for the blunt- 
nefs of his converlation and the freedom of his fenti- 
ments ; and being irritated by this charge, he delivered 
himfelf in fuch a manner concerning the treafon cf the 
rebellious lords, as abafhed the bolded of his accufers. 

As they were unable to anfwer him, all they could do 
was to prefs him to throw himfelf upon the king’s 
clemency; which he refufed, as being guilty of no 
crime. His brother, Patrick Lindfay, undertook to be 
his advocate, and apologized upon his knees for the 
roughnefs of his behaviour, and at laft obferved an 
informality in the proceedings of the court; in con- 
fequence of which Lindfay was releafed, upon enter- 343 
ing into recognizance to appear again at an appoint- Who is im- 
ed day ; however, he was afterwards fent prifoner by P r ff° 11£d -' 
the king’s order, for a whole twelvemonth, to the 
caftle of Rothefay in the Ifle of Bute. 


The regicides now endeavoured to gain the public 
favour by affedting a ftridt adminiftration of juftice. 344 
The king was advifed to make a progrefs round the The new 
•kingdom, attended by his council and judges ; while, parliament 
in the mean time, certain noblemen and gentlemen were a ^? At . s P°" 
appointed to exercife juftice, and to fupprefs all kinds P ulanty ~ 
of diforders in their own lands and in thofe adjoining 
to them, till the king came to the age of 21. The 
memory of the late king was branded in the moil op¬ 
probrious manner. All juftices, fheriffs, and ftewarts, 
who were poffeffed of heritable offices, but who had 
taken up arms for the late king, were either deprived 
of them for three years, ur rendered incapable of en¬ 
joying them fur ever after. All the young nobility 
who had been difinherited by their fathers for taking 
arms againft the late king, were, by adt of parliament, 
reftored to their l'everal lucceffions in the moft ample 
manner. At laft, in order to give a kind of proof to 
the world that they intended only to refettle the ftate 
of the nation, without prejudice to the lower ranks of 
fubjedts, who did no more than follow the examples of 
•their fuperiors, it was enadted, That all goods and 
effedts taken from burgeffes, merchants, and thofe who 
had only perfonal eftates, or, as they ate called, unland¬ 
ed men , fmee the battle of Stirling, were not only ta 
be rellored, but the owners were to be ind mnified for 
their Ioffes; and their perfon., if in cuftody, were to 
be fet at liberty. Churchmen, who were taken in arms, 
were to be delivered over to their ordinances, to be 
dealt with by them according to the law.” The caftle 
of Dunbar was ordered to be demolifhed; and forne 
ftatutes were enadted in favour of commerce, and for 
the exclufion of foreigners. 

Thefe laft adts were puffed with a view to recom- 
pence the boroughs, who had been very adtive in their 
oppofition to the late king. H >wever, the lords, be¬ 
fore they fliffolved their parliament, thought it neceffa- 
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the late king’s conneftion with England. It was commerce as well as war, and Henry commanded his 
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was 

therefore enafted, “ That as the king was now of an 
age to marry a noble princefs, born and defended of a 
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nolle and nborjhipful houje , an honcurable embalfy fhould 
be fent to the realms of France, Brittany, Spain, and 
other places, in order to conclude the matter.” This 
embaffy was to be very fplendid. It was to confift of 
a bifhop, an earl, or lord of parliament, a fecretary, 
who was generally a clergyman, and a knight. They Frith of Forth, 
were to be attended by 50 horfemen ; 5000 1. was to 
be allowed them for the difeharge of their embaffy, and 
they were empowered to renew the ancient league be¬ 
tween France and Scotland ; and, in the mean time, a 
herald, or, as he was called, a trujly fqulre, was fent 
abroad to vifit the feveral courts of Europe, in order to 
find out a proper match f r the king. One confider- 
able obftacle, however, lay in the way of this embaffy. 

The pope had laid under an interdift of all thofe who had 
appeared in arms againft the late king; and the party 
who now governed Scotland were looked upon by all 
the powers of Europe as rebels and murderers. The 
embaffy was therefore fufpended for a confiderable time ; 
for it was not till the year I49r that the pope could 
be prevailed upon to take olF the interdift, upon the 
moft humble fubmiffions and profeffions of repentance 


beft fea-officer, Sir Stephen Bull to intercept him 
his leturn from Flanders, whether he had gone upon a 
commercial voyage. Wood had no more than two 
fhips with him : the Englifh admiral had three ; and 
thofe much larger, and carrying a greater weight of 
metal, than the ScottiPn veffels. The Englifh took 
their ftation at the itland of May, in the mouth of the 
and, having come unawares upon their 
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In the mean time, the many good qualities which 
difeovered themfelves in the young king began to 
conciliate the affeftions of his people to him. Being 
confidered, however, as little better than a prifoner in 
the hands of his father’s murderers, feveral of the no¬ 
bility made ufe of that as a pretence for taking arms. 
The mi'll forward of thefe was the earl of Lenox, 
who with 2000 men attempted to furprife the town 
of Stirling ; but, being betrayed by one of his own 


ing themfelves. The Scottifh commander encouraged 
his men as well as he could ; and finding them determi¬ 
ned to ftand by him to the laft, began the engagement 
in fight of numberlefs fpeftators who appeared on both 
fides of the frith. The fight continued all that day, 
and was renewed with redoubled fury in the morning ; 
but, in the mean time, the ebb-tide and a fouth wind 
had carried both fquadrons to the mouth of the Tay. 
Here the Englifli fought under great difauvantages, by 
reafon of the fand-banks ; and before they could get 
clear of them, all the three were obliged to fubmit to 
the Scots, who carried them to Dundee. Wood treat¬ 
ed his prifoners with great humanity ; and having after¬ 
wards prefented them to King James, the latter dil’mif- 
fed them not only without ranfom, but with prefents to 
the officers and crews, and a letter to King Henry. 
To this Henry returned a polite afifwer, a truce was 
concluded, and all differences for the prefent were ac¬ 
commodated. 

James all this time had continued to difplay fuch 
moderation in his government, and appeared to have 
the advantage of his fubjefts fo much at heart, that 
they became gradually well affefted to his government, 
and in 1490 all parties were fully reconciled. We 
may from thence date the commencement of the reign 
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men, he was defeated, taken unawares, and the caflle of of James IV.; and the next year the happinefs of his 


Dumbarton, of which he was the keeper, taken by the 
eppofite party. In the north, the earls of Huntley 
and Maifhal, with the Lord Forbes, complained that 
they had been deceived, and declared their refolution 
to revenge the late king’s death. Lord Forbes ha- 


kingdom was completed, by taking off the pope’s in¬ 
terdict, and giving the king abfolution for the hand he 
had in his father’s death. 

Tranquillity being thus reftored, the negociations 
concerning the king’s marriage began to take place. 


ving procured the bloody fhirt of the murdered prince, but met with feveral interruptions. In 1493, Henry 
dil’played it on the point of a lance, as a banner under VII. propofed a match between the king of Scotland 
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which all loyal fubjefts fhould lift themfelves. How¬ 
ever, after the defeat of Lenox, the northern chieftains 
found themfelves incapable of marching fouthwards, 
and were therefore obliged to abandon their enterprife. 
The caufe of the murdered king was next undertaken 


and his coufin the princefs Catharine. James was too 
much attached to France to be fond of Englifli connec¬ 
tions, and probably thought this match below his dig¬ 
nity ; in confequence of which the propofal was treated 
with contempt. However, notwithftanding this ill fuc- 
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who came in their way, he thought proper to feparate 
himfelf from them, yet without offering to attack or 
oppofe them. Upon this, James was advifed to fend 
for the admiral, to offer him a pardon, and a commif- 
fion to aft againft the Englifh freebooters. Wood ac¬ 
cepted of the king’s offer; and being well provided 
with ammunition and artillery, he, with two fhips 1 nly, 
attacked the five Englifh veffels, all of which he took, 
and brought their crews prifoneis to Leith, for which 
he was nobly rewarded bv his nwjefty. 

This conduft of Wood was hi hly refented by the 
king of England, who immediately vowed revenge. 


and, in 1495, propofed a marriage betwixt him and his 
eld eft daughter Margaret. This propofal was accept¬ 
ed : but the match feems not to have been at all agree¬ 
able to James ; for, at the very time in which he was 
negociating the marriage, be not only protefted Per¬ 
kin Warbeck, the avowed enemy and pretender to the 
crown of Henry, but invaded England on his account. 
This conduft was highly refented by the Englifh par¬ 
liament ; but Henry himfelf forgave even this grofs in- 
fult, and the marriage negociations were once more re¬ 
fumed. The bride was no more than ten years and 
fix months old ; and being only the fourth degree of 
blood from James, it was neceffary to procure a dif- 
penfation from the pope. I his being obtained, a trea¬ 
ty of perpetual peace was concluded between the two 

nations. 
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nations, on the iff of July 1 J03, being the firft that had yet he found agents who juftified thofe proceedings, in Scotlmri. 
taken place for 170 years, fince the peace ofNorthamp- the fame manner us Eplon and Dudley did thofe of 
ton, concluded between Robert I. and Edward III. Henry, under the fanftion of law. At laft,"however, 

One of the great ends which Henry had in view in touched with the fuffevings of his fuliecls, he o; de-red 
promoting this marriage, was to detach James from the all profecutions to be flopped. He cTen went farihci : 

French intereft : no fooner, therefore, was the treaty for, fenfible of the deteftation into which his fathcr- 
figned, than he wrote to his fun-in-law to this pur- in-law’s avarice had brought himfelf and his admioiiUa- 
pofe; who, however, politely declined to break with tion, he ordered the miniftei s who had advifeJ hint to 
his ancient ally. On the 16th of June, the royal bride thofe fhameful courfes to be imprifoned ; and fome of 
fet out from Richmond in Surry, in company with her them, who probably had exceeded their ccmmifficr,, ac- 
father, who gave her the convoy as far as Collewefton, tually died in their confinement. 356 

the refidence of his mother the countefs of Richmond. About this time, James applied himfelf, with incre- Applies 
After paffing fome days there, the king refigned his dible affiduity, to the building of ihips; cue of which, the tn 

daughter to the care of the earls of Surry and Nor- St Michael, is fuppofed to have been the larged. then 
thumberlard, who proceeded with her to the borders in the world (m). He worked with his own hands in " 
of Scotland. Here a number of the company w r ere building it; and it is plain, from his conduct, that he 
permitted to take their leave ; but thofe who remained was afpiriug to be a maritime power, in which he was 
tiill made a royal appearance. At Lamberton church encouraged by the excellent feamen which Scotland 
they were met by James, attended by a numerous train then produced. The firft effay of his arms by fea was 
of his nobility and officers of ftate. From Lamberton in favour of his kinfman John king of Denmark. This 
they proceeded to Dalkeith, and next day to Edin- prince was brother to Margaret queen of Scotland ; 
burgh ; where the nuptials were celebrated with the and had partly been called to the throne of Sweden, 
greateft fplendor. On this occafion, it is laid that the and partly poffeffed it by force. He was oppofed by 
Scots furpaffed all their guefts in extravagance and lux- the adminiflrator, Sture, whom he pardoned after he 
ury : w'bich muft have been owing to the great inter- was crow-ned. Sture, however, renewing his rebellion, 
courfe and commerce which James and his fubjeris and the Norwegians revolting at the lame time, John 
maintained vith foreign courts and countries. found himfelf under fuch difficulties, that he was for- 

After the celebration of the nuptials, James appears ced to return to Denmark ; but he left his queen in 
to have enjoyed a tranquillity unknown almoft to any poffeffion of the caflle of Stockholm, which fhe bravely 
of his predeceffors ; and began to make a confiderable defended againft Sture and the Swedes. This heroic 
figure among the European potentates. But the mag- princefs became a great favourite with James; and fe- 
nificence of his court and embaffics, his liberality to veral letters that paffed between them are Kill extant, 
flrangers and to learned men, his coftly edifices, and, The king of Denmark, next to the French monarch, 
above all, the large funis he laid out in fliip-building, was the favourite ally of James; who, eaiiy in his 
had now brought him into fome difficulties ; and he fo reign, had compromifed fome differences between them, 
far attended to the advice and example of his father-in- It likewife appears, fr< m the hiftories of the north, that 
law, that he fupplied his neceffities by reviving dor- both James and his father had given great affiflance to 
mant penal laws, particularly with regard to wardlhips his Danifn majefly in reducing the Norwegians ; and 
and old titles of eftates, by which he raifed large fums. he refolved to become a party in the war againfl the 
Though he did this without affembling his parliament, Swedes, and the Lubeckers who affifted them, if the 

former 


(m) Ofthisfhip we have the following account by Lindfay of Pitfcottie. “ In the fame year, the king of 
Scotland bigged a great fhip, called the Great Michael , which was the greateft fhip, and of moft ftrength, that 
ever failed in England or France. For this {hip tvas of fo great ftature, and took fo much timber, that, 
except Falkland fhe wafted all the woods in Fife, which was oak-wood, by all timber that was gotten out of 
Norway ; for lhe was fo firong, and of fo great length and breadth (all the wrights of Scotland, yea, and 
many other flrangers, were at her device, by the king’s commandment, who wrought very bufily in her; but 
it was a year and day ere lhe was complete) ; to wit, fhe was twelve fcore feet of length, and thirty-fix foot 
within the fides. She was ten foot thick in the wall, outted jefts of oak in her wall, and boards on every fide, 
fo ftark and fo thick, that no cannon could go through her. This great fhip cumbered Scotland to get her 
to the fea. From that time that (he was afloat and her mails and fails complete, with tows and anchors 
effeiring thereto, (he was counted‘to the king to be thirty thoufand pounds of expences, by her artillery, 
which was very great and coflly to the king, by all the reff of her orders; to wit, lhe bare many cannons, fix 
on every fide, with three great baflils, two behind in her dock, and one before, with three hundred (hot cf 
fmall artillery, that is to fay, myand and battret-falcon, and quaiter-falcon, flings, peftelent ferpetens, and 

double-dogs, with hagtor and culvering. cors-bows and hand-bows.. She had three hundred mariners tj fail 

her ; lhe had fix {core of gunners to ufe her artillery ; and had a thoufand men of war, by her captain, flap¬ 
pers, and quarter-mafters. 

« When this fhip paft to the fea, and was lying in the road, the king gart {hoot a cannon at her, to effay her 
if fhe was wight; but I heard fay, it dearedher not, and did her little fkaith. And if any man believe that this 
defeription of the {hip be not of verity, as we have written, let him pafs to the gate of Tillibardin, and there, 
afore the fame, ye will fee the length and breadth of her, planted with hawthorn, by the wright that helped to 
make her. As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew Wood is pay author, who was quarter-mafter of her; 
and Robert Bartyne, who was mafter-flfipper.” 
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former continued in their revolt. Previous to this, he 
fent an ambaiTador to offer his mediation between John 
and his fubjefts. The mediation was accordingly ac¬ 
cepted of, and the negotiations were opened at Cal- 
mar. The deputies of Sweden not attending, John 
prevailed with thofe of Denmark and Norway to pro¬ 
nounce fentence of forfeiture againft Sture and all his 
adherents. In the mean time, the fiege of the caftle 
of Stockholm was fo warmly prefled, that the garrifon 
was diminifhed to a handful, and thofe deftitute of all 
kind of provifions ; fo that the brave queen was forced 
to capitulate, and to furrender up the fortrefs, on con¬ 
dition that ihe would be fuffered to depart for Den¬ 
mark ; but the capitulation was perfidioufly broken by 
Sture, and fhe was-confined in a mon aftery. 

It was on this oecafion that James refolved to em¬ 
ploy his maritime power. Ide wrote a letter, concei¬ 
ved in the ftrongelt terms, to the archbifhop of Upfal, 
the primate of Sweden, exhorting him to employ all 
his authority in favour of the king ; and another letter 
to the Lubeckers, threatening to declare war againft 
them as well as the Swedes, if they jointly continued 
to aiiift die rebels. According to Hollinlhed, James, 
in confequence of king John’s application, gave the 
command of an army of 10,000 men to the earl of 
Arran, who replaced John upon his throne. Though 
this does not ftridtly appear to be truth, yet it is cer¬ 
tain, that, had it not been for James, John muft have 
funk under the weight of his enemies. Sture, whole 
arms had made great progref?, hearing that a confi- 
derable armament was fitting out in Scotland, and know¬ 
ing that James had prevailed with the French king to 
affift John likewife, agreed to releafe the queen, and to 
conduct her. to the frontiers of Denmark; where he 
died. By this time, James’s armament, which was 
commanded by the earl of Arran, had fetfail ; but per¬ 
ceiving that all matters were adjufted between John and 
the Swedes, the fhips returned fooner than James ex¬ 
pected, “ which (fays he, in a very polite letter he 
wrote to the queen upon the oecafion) they durft not 
have done, had they not brought me an account that 
her Danifh majelly was in perfeft health and fifety.” 
The leverity of John having occafioned a frefh revolt, 
James again fent a fquadron to his abidance, which ap¬ 
pealed befote Stockholm, and obliged the Lubeckers to 
conclude a new treaty. 

j,lines, having thus honourably difeharged his en¬ 
gagements with his uncle the king of Denmark, turn¬ 
ed his attention towards the Flemings and Hollanders, 
who had intuited his flag, on account of the affiftance 
he had afforded the duke of Gueldres, as well as from 
motives ofrapacioufnels, which diftinguifhed thofe tra¬ 
ders, who are faid not only to have plundered the Scots 
Hi?ps, but to have thrown their crew, overboard to 
conceal their villany. James gave the command of a 
fquadron to Barton; who put to fea, and, without any 
ceremony, treated all the Dutch and Flemifh traders 
who fell into his hands as pirates, and fent their heads 
in hoglheads to James. Soon after, Barton returned to 
Scotland, and brought with him a number of rich prizes, 
which rendered his reputation as a feaman famous all 
over Europe.—James was then fo much refpedted upon 
the continent, that we know of no relentment Ihown 


either by the court of Spain, whofe fubjects thofe Ne- Scotian*, 
therlanders were, or of any other power in Europe, for w "~ v ^*— 
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The peace with England continued all the time of Faul'e of 
Henry VII. nor did his fon Henry VIII. though he < l u ^ re ! 
had not the fame reafon as his father to keep well 
with the Scots, for tome time fhew any difpofition to 
break with them. A breach, however, did very foon 
take place, which was r.cver afterwards thoroughly made 
up. 

About 30 years before, one John Barton (a rela¬ 
tion, probably, to the famous Barton) commanded a 
trading veffel, which was taken by two Portuguefe fea- 
captains in the port of Sluys; and the captain, with 
feveral Scotchmen, were killed in endeavouring to de¬ 
fend their property. The adlion was efteemed coward¬ 
ly as well as piratical, bccaufe it was done un'der the 
prote&ion of a large Portuguefe fquadron. The fhip 
and the remaining part of the crew, with the cargo, 
were carried to Portugal, from whence no redrefs could 
be obtained ; and James III. granted letters of marque 
to John and Robert Bartons, heirs to the Barton who 
had been murdered. Upon the acceflion of James IV. 
to the crown of Scotland, the letters of marque were 
recalled, .ind a friendly correfpondence was entered into 
between James and his Portuguefe majefty. No re¬ 
drefs, however was to be had from the latter; and Ro¬ 
bert Barton being made a prifoner, and bis fhip a prize, 
he was detained in Zealand, till James procured his 
deliverance, by applying in his favour to the empercr 
Maximilian. Sir Andrew Barton took part in the 
quarrel and haying obtained a like letter of marque, 
he made dreadful depredations on the Portuguefe trade, 
and, according to Englifh authors, he plundered manv 
Englifh fhip£, on pretence of their carrying Portu¬ 
guefe property, and made the navigation of the nar¬ 
row Teas dangerous to Englifhmen. The court of Lon¬ 
don received'daily complaints of Burton’s depredations ; 
but Henry being at this time very averfe to a quarrel 
with James, thefe complaints being heard with great 
coldnefs at this council-board. The earl of Surry had 
then two fons, gallant noblemen ; and he declared to 
Henry’s face, that while he had an eftate that could 
furnifh out a fhip, or a fon who was capable of com¬ 
manding one, the narrow feas fhould not be infefted. 

Henry could not difeourage this generous offer ; and 
letters of marque were accordingly granted to the two 
young noblemen. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward How¬ 
ard. The prizes that Barton had taken had rendered 
his (hips imtnenfeiy rich, confequently they were heavy 
laden, and unfit for fighting ; while we may eafily fup- 
pofe, tint the {hips of the Howards were clean, and of 
a fuperior force in every refpeft to thofe of Barton. 

After encountering a great deal of foul wetther, Sir 
Thomas Howard came up with the Lyon, which was 
commanded by Sir Andrew Barton in peifon ; and Sir 
Edward fell in with the Unicorn, Barton’s other {hip. 

The event was fuch as might be expected from the 
inequality of the match. Sir Andrew Barton was killed, 
while be was animating, with his whiide, his rrento 
hold out to the laft ; and both the Scotch {hips being 
taken, were carried in triumph to London, with then 
crews prifoners. 


END OF THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 



ERRATUM. 


In the article Rotation, the ftnall Italic f, which has been inadvertently ufed inftead of the large Jl 
marks a fluent, or the fum of fluxionary quantities. 
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